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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

"w   kB  f        Congress  has  been  in  continuous   Republican  tariffs  used   to  be  written,  quite 
Play- for      session    for    fifteen    months.      It   frankly,  by  their  beneficiaries. 
Congress      wa§  ^Qped  that  the  present  term 


might  come  to  an  end  early  in  July,  but  the 


Fighting  for 


President    Wilson    succeeded    in 


prospects  of  adjournment  were  not  very  defi-  the  public  frightening  the  people  who  were 
nite   when   these   pages   were   closed    for   the  in  the  habit  of  considering  legis- 

press  late  in  June.  President  Wilson  was  lation  from  their  own  private  and  personal 
firmly  determined  to  secure  the  passage  of  standpoint,  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
certain  pending  bills,  especially  those  to  es-  general  interest  and  public  welfare.  As  a 
tablish  a  federal  trade  commission  and  to  result,  there  are  now  a  good  many  people 
provide  further  regulation  for  industrial  cor-  suffering  considerable  hardship,  by  reason  of 
porations  of  monopolistic  tendency.  In  a  new  tariff  legislation  and  other  governmental 
series  of  paragraphs  on  later  pages  in  these  proceedings,  without  venturing  to  say  a  word 
comments  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  in  their  own  behalf  at  Washington  lest  they 
the  so-called  "trust"  bills  as  they  have  passed  might  be  regarded  as  bad  people  trying  to 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  under-  exploit  the  Government  and  to  compromise 
gone  modification  in  the  Senate,  and  reached  cur  public  men.  At  least,  this  new  kind 
the  stage  of  discussion  and  final  debate  on  of  scruple  is  desirable  by  way  of  a  change, 
the   Senate   floor.  and  President  Wilson  is  to  be  accorded  much 

credit  for  his  part  in  improving  the  manners 
m/  /„„     .  „    There   has   been   a   great   differ-   and   methods   of   those   who   were   wont,   in 

Wilson  as  a  .  ,    .  D 

stern        ence   of  opinion   in   the   country 

Taskmaster  .1         1      •      i-i  •  t    . 

as  to  the  desirability  of  trying  to 
force  the  enactment  of  these  measures  in  the 
present  session.  In  the  middle  of  June,  the 
President  undertook  to  strengthen  his  sup- 
porters in  Congress,  and  to  weaken  and  dis- 
credit his  critics  and  opponents,  by  showing 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  agitation  against 
the  pending  trust  bills  had  been  "worked 
up"  by  special  interests  through  circular  let- 
ters and  concerted  efforts  in  the  newspaper 
press,  and  did  not  therefore  represent  a  gen- 
uine public  opinion.  President  Wilson  is  ai 
hard  and  resolute  fighter,  of  inflexible  will 
power  and  intense  concentration.  He  had 
fought  his  tariff  battle  to  a  finish,  and  had 
disconcerted  much  of  the  opposition,  as  will 
be  remembered,  by  making  bold  and  direct 
charges  against  lobbyists.  Undoubtedly  the 
investigation  that  followed  has  had  great 
value  in  clearing  away  what  may  have  been 
lingering  on  in  the  methods  and  traditions  of 
our  national  capital  as  regards  the  relation- 
ship   of   special    interests    to    public    activity. 


UNCLE     SAM     TO    CONGRESSMAN:     "AINT    YOU    GOT 
NO   HOME?" 
From   the   Tribune    (New   York) 
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other  days,  to  assert  their  private  demands 
regardless  of  the  general  welfare.  When  it 
came  to  shaping  the  new  currency  and  bank- 
ing legislation,  President  Wilson  again  had 
some  hard  fighting  to  do,  because  he  felt 
that  there  was  a  concerted  opposition  on 
the  part  of  great  centralized  banking  and 
financial  interests  that  was  operating  in  a 
way  more  obstructive  than  helpful  or  pa- 
triotic. In  this  case  there  may  have  been 
some   misunderstanding;    for    apparently   the 


a  Great  ^  ^e  result  certainly  was  a  great 
Question  triumph  for  President  Wilson's 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  Congress.  The  authoritative  and 
hostile  criticisms  of  the  bankers'  associations 
rapidly  grew  less,  until  blame  was  turned  to 
praise,  and  aloofness  was  changed  to  prac- 
tical and  sincere  cooperation.  The  storm  of 
iault-hnding  that  for  a  moment  attended  the 
announcement  of  the  location  of  the  reserve 
banks  and  the  marking-out  of  the  twelve 
reserve  districts,  by  the  committee  consisting 
of  Secretaries  McAdoo  and  Houston  and 
Comptroller  Williams,  was  quickly  followed 
by  clear  skies.  The  committee  had  acted 
intelligently,  had  obeyed  the  law  that  pre- 
scribed the  task,  and  had  done  as  well  as 
anybody  could  have  expected.  The  Central 
Board  has  at  last  been  constituted,  after 
some  difficulties  in  finding  men  of  the  right 
kind  who  were  able  or  willing  to  serve,  and 
preparations  have  been  made  throughout  the 
country  for  the  organization  of  the  twelve 
reserve  banks  in  the  selected  cities. 


The  Bank 


Oopyrlgtit  bj  J I  iii  i  if  ft  Ewlng,  WaahiustoD,  D.  C 

HON.   CHARLES   SUMNER   HAMLIN,    MEMBER  OF  THE 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    HOARD 

i  President  Wilson  had  named  three  members  of  the 
Board  in  May,  and  on  June  15  he  announced  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hamlin  and  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jones  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Hamlin  is  a  Boston  lawyer  who  came 
into  the  present  administration  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
rt  tary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  customs,  and 
recently  lias  been  serving  as  First  Assistant  Secretary. 
He  had  also  been  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  President 
(  leveland's    second    cabinet). 


foremost  bankers  of  the  country  were  anxious 
to  help  brinjx  about  the  adoption  of  a  good 
rem  of  elastic  currency.  They  also  favored 
a  scheme  of  banking  oversight  and  control 
that  would  enable  the  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  used  both  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  the  banks  themselves,  and,  more  especially, 
for  the  prevention  of  panics  and  the  support 
of  legitimate  mercantile  and  industrial  en- 
terprise in  periods  of  crisis  or  emergency. 


The    new    system    will    go    into 

SysiemSoon    effect  about  the  beginning  of  next 

in  Effect      month    an(j  wm  finci  the  entire 

banking  interest  of  the  country  prepared  for 
it.  so  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable  hitch 
or  jar.  Whatever  might  lie  ahead  of  us  in 
the  way  of  depression  or  hard  times,  we  have 
no  reason  to  fear  anything  even  faintly  re- 
sembling the  last  two  or  three  panics,  with 
their  sharp  destruction  of  confidence  and 
credit,  and  with  the  undue  harm  done  to 
business  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  banks  to 
serve  the  business  public  as  in  all  other  im- 
portant commercial  countries.  That  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  led  us  to  this  fortunate 
improvement  in  our  banking  and  currency 
situation  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  one  that  should  not  for  a  moment  be 
forgotten.  The  Democrats  had  come  into 
power  on  a  straight  platform  pledge  against 
a  central  bank  as  provided  for  in  the  so- 
called  "Aldrich  plan."  They  have,  however, 
given  us  a  system  that  through  the  central 
board  of  control  at  Washington  has  much 
of  the  merit  ami  efficiency  of  a  central  bank. 
The  bankers  and  the  business  community  are 
entirely  satisfied,  because  the  group  of  men 
who  will  operate  the  system  from  the  center 
are  of  the  kind  who  in  any  case  would  have 
been  chosen  as  the  directors  of  a  central  bank. 
Along  with  the  especial  features  of  the  new 
system,  there  is  also  a  change  in  the  banking 
laws  which  will  render  available  a  great 
mass  of  national  bank  capital  for  farm  loans. 


THE   PROGRESS    OF    THE    WORLD 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  MONUMENT  IN 

ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
(The    President    has    found    time    of    late    to    deliver     several    addresses    on    patriotic    occasions.      He    is   to    be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration   in   Philadelphia) 


And  this  will  be  of  especial  value  because 
American  agriculture  is  now  making  steady 
advancement  towards  a  business  basis,  with 
enlarged  use  of  capital  in  carrying  on  its 
more  efficient  operations. 

Endorsed      Thus  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
bu  in   the  great  change  of  taxation 

Public  Opinion         ■<•  ,  111  11 

policy  and  method  brought  about 
in  the  adoption  of  the  income-tax  law,  and 
in  the  passage  of  the  currency  and  banking 
act,  President  Wilson  has  led  the  forces  of 
his  party  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  in  a  masterly  and  statesmanlike  fash- 
ion. These  things  have  given  him  high 
prestige,  and  have  lent  an  appearance  of 
unity  and  coherent  power  to  a  party  that  had 
too  often  exhibited  the  cleavages  that  showed 
it  to  be  in  reality  a  coalition  of  sectional 
groups  held  together  by  the  one  common  bond 
of  their  antagonism  to  the  Republican  party. 
In  these  great  measures,  however,  President 
Wilson  has  led  his  party  along  the  lines  ap- 
proved not  only  by  party  opinion  but  also  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  said  that  his  policies  as  embodied  in 
bills  now  pending  that  affect  industry,  com- 


merce, and  trade,  have  been  of  the  same 
character,  and  that  in  their  earlier  appeal 
to  public  opinion  they  seemed  altogether  likely 
to  have  prompt  endorsement. 

A  New       In  the  very  midst,  however,  of 
Series  of     the  great  program  that  President 

Combats         W;lson     an(J     the     leaders     0f     his 

cabinet  and  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
had  earlier  agreed  upon,  for  completion  in 
the  present  session,  an  entirely  different  line 
of  responsibilities  began  to  press  ever  more 
insistently  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  attention.  And 
while  he  still  shows  the  same  qualities  of 
determination  in  personal  leadership,  he  is 
winning  a  series  of  victories  after  hard-fought 
battles  that  would  seem  to  be  costing  so  much 
as  to  justify  the  question  whether  success 
is  worth  the  sacrifice.  The  Mexican  ques- 
tion is  at  the  center  of  the  things  that  have 
interrupted  the  original  program.  These 
things  have  prolonged  the  session  of  Congress 
unduly,  have  delayed  the  trust  legislation,  and 
have  given  great  opportunity  to  the  opponents 
of  the  administration.  With  the  heartiest  good 
will  towards  the  President,  we  are  in  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  diplomatic  program. 
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„    .  We  have  presented  the  adminis- 

and  the       tration  s     Mexican    policv    more 

Tolls  Issue       .  i  j        mi 

than  once,  and  will  not  now  at- 
tempt to  elaborate  it.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
from  the  beginning  determined  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  great  war  with  Mexico  merely 
to  support  foreign  investments  in  that  coun- 
try. He  greatly  desired  to  use  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  the  Mexicans  settle  their  own  differ- 
ences, agree  upon  a  temporary  government, 
and  proceed  to  reorganize  their  affairs.  He 
adopted  an  attitude  towards  the  dictator 
Huerta  that  it  was  hard  to  maintain,  and 
still  harder  to  persuade  the  European  powers, 
under  leadership  of  Great  Britain,  to  accept. 
It  was  in  the  very  thick  of  this  situation 
that  President  Wilson  occasioned  surprise  by 
appearing  before  Congress,  in  a  brief  message, 
calling  upon  it  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  which  had  pro- 
vided for  the  passage  of  our  coastwise  trade 
through  the  canal  without  payment  of  tolls. 


President    Wilson 


his 


.»,..».».».  *.  ...^v,..  said,  in  nis 
Three-Months'  address  to  Congress  on  March  5, 
that  the  free-tolls  clause  was  "in 
plain  contravention"  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  the  terms  of 
which  we  had  undertaken  to  treat  all  nations 
alike  in  the  matter  of  canal  tolls.  President 
Wilson    further   declared : 

We  ought  to  reverse  our  action  without  raising 
the  question  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong,  and 
so  once  more  deserve  our  reputation  for  generositv 
and  the  redemption  of  every  obligation  without 
quibble  or   hesitation. 


~ 


PAY    AS    YOU    ENTER 
From   the    World    (New   York) 


I  ask  this  of  you  in  support  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration.  I  shall  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  other  matters  of  even  greater  delicacy 
and  nearer  consequence  if  you  do  not  grant  it 
to   me   in   ungrudging   measure. 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  on  March  5  that 
President  Wilson  made  this  request  of  Con- 
gress. On  June  15,  President  Wilson  signed 
the  bill  which  repeals  the  free-tolls  clause. 
After  a  terrific  fight,  by  far  the  greatest  of 
his  administration  thus  far,  he  had  won  an- 
other victory,  but  a  very  costly  one.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  his  own 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cluding Speaker  Clark  and  Leader  Under- 
wood, stood  firmly  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  and  Progressive  parties  in  speak- 
ing and  voting  against  the  repeal  bill. 
Nevertheless,  the  measure  was  put  through 
that  House,  under  a  rule  limiting  debate  to 
a  few  hours,  by  the  obedient  Democratic 
majority.  When  it  came  to  be  considered 
in  the  Senate,  there  was  due  deliberation  and 
a  debate  not  merely  protracted  but  of  great 
ability  and  thoroughness.  The  Democrats 
were  the  more  embarrassed,  because  they 
had  put  a  strong  plank  in  the  platform  upon 
which  President  Wilson  was  elected,  en- 
dorsing the  free-tolls  policy.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Wilson  himself  in  his  campaign  had 
justified  and  supported  this  free-tolls  plank. 

The  conclusion  was  inevitable, 
Tunfeer"yin"gS  w  nen  he  made  his  unexpected  ap- 
peal to  Congress  to  abolish  the 
free-tolls  provision,  that  the  reasons  which 
ied  him  to  act  in  this  particular  way  were 
veiled  under  his  allusion  to  "other  matters 
of  even  greater  delicacv  and  nearer  conse- 
quence." It  was  alleged  in  the  last  days 
of  the  debate,  by  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee, — Senator  William 
Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan, — that  these  deli- 
cate and  difficult  matters  had  been  explained 
confidentially  to  the  Senate  Committee  in  a 
White  House  conference.  At  the  time  when 
President  Wilson,  through  Mr.  John  Lind 
and  otherwise,  was  most  strenuously  occu- 
pied with  trying  to  bring  about  the  abdica- 
tion of  Huerta,  a  Japanese  battleship  was 
visiting  Mexico  and  her  officers  were  being 
entertained  for  a  week  with  high  honor  by 
General  Huerta  and  his  cabinet  at  the  Mex- 
ican capital.  Senator  Smith's  intimations 
were  to  the  effect  that  our  Mexican  policy 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson, 
seriously  complicated  by  Japan's  apparent 
readiness  to  support  Huerta  and  to  menace 
the  United   States  in  other  directions. 
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s  nator  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  how- 
Smith's  ever,  were  united  in  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  and  Great 
Britain  could  persuade  or  virtually  compel 
Japan  to  keep  out  of  the  Mexican  situation 
and  to  use  further  patience  in  the  matter  of 
her  own  complaints  and  grievances  against 
the  United  States.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  and  other  interests  in  Canada, 
meanwhile,  had  long  been  urging  the  British 
Government  to  oppose  our  adopted  plan  for 
passing  our  coastwise  shipping  toll-free 
through  the  canal,  and  our  law  excluding 
railroad-owned  ships.  Evidently  Senator 
Smith  believes  that  the  American  Ambassador 
had  sent  word  from  London  that  if  we  would 
repeal  the  free-tolls  clause,  and  thus  put 
American  coastwise  ships  at  a  relative  dis- 
advantage, we  could  buy  the  support  of  Great 
Britain  for  our  Mexican  policy  and  rely  upon 
her  using  influence  with  her  Japanese  allies  to 
abstain  from  aggressions  against  us,  or  from 
seizing  the  moment  of  opportunity  to  attack 
us  in  case  of  our  becoming  involved  in  a 
great  Mexican  war. 

Since  President  Wilson  himself 
Terences     had   declared   frankly  in   March 

that  our  affairs  were  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  must  demand  the  repeal  of 
the  canal  tolls  in  order  that  he  might  know 
how  to  deal  with  other  matters  of  great 
urgency  and  concern,  any  reader  is  free  to 
draw  his  own  inferences.  There  were  no 
matters  of  delicacy  or  danger  involved  at 
that  time,  excepting  the  Mexican  imbroglio, 
the  Japanese  situation,  and  the  unceasing  op- 
erations of  the  employed  agents  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia.     It  is  scarcely  possible, 


ANOTHER     BIG     ONE 

From    the    News-Press     (St.    Joseph,    Mo.) 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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therefore,  that  Mr.  Wilson  could  have  had 
any  other  matters  in  mind  as  the  reason  for 
his  appealing  directly  to  Congress,  instead  of 
continuing  the  correspondence  with  Great 
Britain  and  proposing  a  conference,  or  an 
arbitration,  over  the  tolls  issue.  This  seems 
the  more  probable  because  Mr.  Wilson's  de- 
mand involved  an  abrupt  reversal  of  a  diplo- 
matic situation  that  had  been  deliberately 
created  by  President  Taft  and  Secretary 
Knox.  They  had  replied  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  British  foreign  office  in  argu- 
ments of  great  ability  that  had  not  only 
sustained  the  law  passed  by  Congress  but 
seem  to  have  convinced  most  foreign  inter- 
national-law authorities.  The  British  for- 
eign office  had  not  even  definitely  denied  our 
theoretical  rights,  but  had  raised  the  prac- 
tical point  that  it  would  be  hard  to  draw  a 
strict  line  between  coastwise  and  foreign 
trade,  and  also  suggested  that  our  policy 
might  tempt  us  to  make  the  tolls  higher  on 
foreign  trade  than  otherwise,  if  we  exempted 
our  own  coastwise  tonnage.  Both  of  these 
points  were  extremely  flimsy.  The  whole 
British  argument,  indeed,  was  both  petti- 
fogging and  ungenerous.  We  were  opening 
the  canal  equally  to  the  trade  of  all  nations, 
and  the  treatment  of  our  own  coasting  trade 
was  a  question  of  purely  domestic  concern, 
about  which  it  was  improper  and  offensive  on 
England's  part  to  raise  a  diplomatic  issue. 
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AGAIN  THE  SCHOLAR  IN  POLITICS 
From    the    News    (Chicago) 


„     ..      ,        President  Wilson,  therefore,  was 

One  Moue  In  a  ,  * 

Diplomatic  not  actuated  by  suddenly  discov- 
ered points  of  scruple  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  For  he  directly 
asked  Congress  to  yield  to  the  English  de- 
mand, whether  our  position  was  right  or 
wrong.  The  law  of  Congress,  signed  by 
President  Taft,  and  the  treaty  point  fully 
answered  by  Secretary  Knox,  had'  already 
settled  the  matter.  All  the  substantial  rights, 
and  all  the  presumptions,  lay  upon  our  side. 
Congress  in  1912  had  acted  with  full  delib- 
eration, and  the  whole  question  was  as  com- 
pletely before  the  country  when  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  adopted  its  platform  two 
years  ago  as  it  has  been  since  then.  There 
were  no  points  of  scruple  that  had  not  al- 
ready been  fully  raised.  Nor  had  any  new 
light  of  any  kind  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  when  President 
Wilson  reversed  his  position,  and  asked  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  reverse  theirs.  It 
was  simply  a  preliminary  move  in  a  larger 
diplomatic  game.  The  great  objection  to 
doing  this  sort  of  thing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
because  of  a  supposed  temporary  emergency 
we  are  making  trouble  for  generations  yet 
unborn.  The  present  generation  may  adopt 
any  economic  policy  it  like^  as  regards  the 
use  of  the  canal.  But  we  have  bonded  the 
next  generation  to  pay  for  the  canal,  and  it 
is  improvident  to  create  Haws  in  the  title  at 
this  stage.  If  we  have  stupidly  made  treaties 
that  limit  our  rights  at  the  one  point  where 
our  sovereignty  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  complete,   by    reason   of  what   we  have 


achieved  there,  we  ought  to  take  steps  to  per- 
fect the  title,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  op- 
posite plan. 

c •«•  President  Wilson  could  not  have 

Shifting 

Ground       had    anv   possible   motive   except 

in  the  Senate       i  .-'      i         i_*    i_  u    •    ..• 

that  of  the.  highest  patriotism: 
but  his  marvelous  clearness  and  strength  in 
dealing  with  his  program  of  great  domestic 
policies  are  far  less  apparent  in  his  program 
for  the  treatment  of  foreign  difficulties.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  a  nation  is  always  weakened 
when  its  foreign  policies  are  made  the  subject 
of  party  dissension  at  home.  Let  us  grant 
that  there  were  two  views  of  this  tolls  ques- 
tion,— namely,  the  prevailing  American  one. 
and  that  urged  upon  the  British  foreign  office 
by  Canada.  Of  the  two  contentions,  the 
American  one  was  by  far  the  stronger.  The 
Senate  debate  upholding  the  American  rights 
was  incomparably  stronger  than  that  of  the 
other  side.  But  for  Senator  Root,  it  is  hard 
to  believe,  from  a  study  of  the  debate  and 
certain  available  sidelights,  that  there  was  a 
single  Senator  on  either  side  who  sincerely 
and  deeply  believed  that  we  had  not  a  right 
to  use  our  own  canal  in  a  domestic  sense 
precisely  as  we  chose.  It  very  soon  appeared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  repeal  the  free- 
tolls  law  without  adopting  an  amendment 
which  would  reserve  our  rights.  This  was 
so  clear  that  Senator  Simmons  himself,  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  the  President,  reported  such 
an  amendment  with  the  President's  consent. 
As  the  debate  went  on  it  became  evident  that 
even   with   this  amendment  the  repeal  could 
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not  pass.  Amendments  were  proposed  that 
made  positive  assertion  of  our  rights  and  our 
unlimited  sovereignty  at  Panama. 


Reserving 

American 

Rights 


The  debate  developed  great  re- 
sources of  fact  and  argument.  A 
strong  amendment,  brought  for- 
ward by  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  se- 
cured so  much  support  as  to  alarm  the  ad- 
ministration leaders.  Finally  a  compromise 
was  made,  and  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Norris-Simmons  amendment  was  adopted 
and  is  now  a  part  of  the  act  which  repeals 
the  tolls  exemption  and  imposes  charges  upon 
our  coastwise  shipping.  This  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  not 
be  construed  or  held  as  a  waiver  or  relinquish- 
ment of  any  right  the  United  States  may  have 
under  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ratified  the 
21st  of  February,  1902,  or  the  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  ratified  February  26,  1904,  or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  vessels  by 
exempting  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  its 
citizens  from  the  payment  of  tolls  for  passage 
through  said  canal,  or  as  in  any  way  waiving,  im- 
pairing, or  affecting  any  right  of  the  United  States 
under  said  treaties  or  otherwise,  with  respect  to 
the  sovereignty  over  or  the  ownership,  control,  and 
management  of  said  canal  and  the  regulation  of 
the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  through  the 
same. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  the  language  of  this  amendment 
means,  or  as  to  its  value.  The  immediate 
point  is  that  we  have  actually  given  up  the 
plan  of  allowing  our  coastwise  trade  to  go 
through  the  canal  without  paying  tolls.  The 
larger  fact  is  that  the  Senate  would  never 
have  repealed  the  free-tolls  provision  without 
declaring  its  adherence  to  the  view  that  we 
shall  do  as  we  like  in  future  regarding  this 
matter  of  purely  domestic  policy. 

Th  The     most     unfortunate     thing 

Anglo-American  about  the  whole  business  is  that, 
whereas  the  repeal  was  asked  for 
in  order  to  satisfy  a  British  demand  and  to 
gain  some  benefit  through  improved  relation- 
ships, the  gains  in  that  direction  are  not  likely 
to  equal  the  losses.  There  has  never  been 
the  slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
human  being  in  the  United  States  not  to 
accord  British  and  foreign  trade  the  most 
generous  treatment  in  the  canal.  As  a  result 
of  this  protracted  debate,  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  is  not  very  amiably 
disposed  towards  a  foreign  statesmanship  that 
could  have  involved  our  Congress  in  so  colos- 
sal a  struggle  over  so  petty  a  quibble.  For 
nobody  has  ever  denied  our  perfect  right  to 
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pass  back  to  our  domestic  shipping,  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy,  the  exact  sums  that  we 
might  at  the  same  moment  have  collected  in 
the  form  of  tolls.  President  Wilson  had 
laid  before  Congress  a  great  program  of  ad- 
ministration measures  relating  to  domestic 
affairs.  First,  the  tariff;  second,  banking  and 
currency;  third,  trust  regulation;  and,  fourth, 
what  was  really  as  important  as  the  others, — 
Secretary  Lane's  projects  for  the  development 
of  Alaska  and  his  conservation  policies  as 
regards  our  public  domain.  Congress  de- 
sired to  complete  these  measures  and  obtain 
its  much-needed  opportunity  to  adjourn  and 
face  the  people  in  home  districts. 

tu    D     •„,    ...  That    the    British    Government 

The  President  s  .  .  . 

Doubtful  should  somehow  have  managed 
Reward  to  make  President  Wilson  feel 
that  he  must  interrupt  this  great  program, 
and  imperil  his  own  splendid  prestige  and 
power  of  leadership,  by  conducting  a  three- 
months'  fight  over  so  trivial  a  contention,  has 
aroused  a  deep  disgust  in  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  as  expressed  in  trenchant 
debate,  and  has  affected  public  opinion  every- 
where, as  will  surely  be  demonstrated  in  the 
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fall  elections.  President  Wilson  has  -con-  Colombia  * ne  Colombian  congress,  in  spe- 
ducted  himself  with  great  gallantry,  but  his  Ratifies  the  cial  session,  ratified,  on  June  9, 
victory    is   of    doubtful    value.      It    has    not  this    treaty    with    the    United 

pleased  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  States.  Last  month  we  reproduced  in  fac- 
;t  has  seemingly  weakened  our  prestige  even  simile  the  first  pages  of  the  Diario  Oficial, 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  argued  in  that  the  government  publication,  containing  the 
country  that  our  law  excluding  railroad-  official  text  of  the  treaty,  and  gave  the  full 
owned  ships,  while  applying  to  the  transcon-  wording  of  that  document.  The  congress 
tinental  lines  of  the  United  States,  must  not  at  Bogota  ratified  the  treaty  with  only 
apply  to  those  of  Canada.  The  London  pa-  flight  opposition  from  the  so-called  anti- 
pers  highly  praise  President  Wilson  for  ta-  Progressives,  who  were  fearful  of  the  re- 
king  their  view,  but  reflect  strongly  upon  suits.  They  proposed  an  amendment  de- 
Congress  for  amending  the  bill;  and  thus  the  manding  an  increase  in  the  money  payment 
prolonged  discussion  has  resulted  in  an  evi-  and  reserving  for  arbitration  any  other 
dent  strengthening  of  anti-American  feeling  claims  of  Colombia.  This  treaty  had  been 
in  Great  Britain.  The  British  flattery  of  signed  in  April  at  Bogota,  and  was  submit- 
Mr.  Wilson  can  hardly  be  a  solace  to  him,  ted  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  soon  as 
in  view  of  the  British  attitude  that  has  cost  the  tolls  repeal  bill  was  passed.  On  June 
him  so  much  here  at  home.  As  matters  17  Secretary  Bryan  personally  appeared  be- 
stand,  therefore,  neither  country  feels  as  fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  foreign  rela- 
friendly  to  the  other  as  when  both  countries  tions  to  urge  favorable  action.  It  is  reported 
understood  that  the  free-tolls  clause, — enact-  that,  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the 
ed  by  Congress,  signed  by  Taft,  defended  by  Colombian  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Knox,  supported  by  Bryan  and  Wilson,  and  the  American  Minister  at  Bogota,  anti- 
written  into  the  Democratic  platform  as  one  American  sentiment  in  the  republic  has 
of  the  planks  upon  which  it  won  its  victory, —  diminished. 
expressed    the    firm    and    final    policy   of    the 

United  States  in  the  use  of  the  canal.    Presi-  It  would  seem  a  lavish  grant  of 

dent  Wilson's  avowed  purpose  in  asking  for  '"Ethics  money  to  pay  Colombia  $25,- 
the   repeal  was  to  obtain   through  this  con-  000,000;  for  no  man  can  argue 

cession  to  Great  Britain  some  kind  of  help  in  ingeniously  enough  to  make  the  punishment 
dealing  with  other  affairs  of  "greater  deli-  fit  the  crime.  But  the  mistake  of  giving 
cacy  and  nearer  consequence."  Whether  such  Colombia  this  large  sum  of  money  is  nothing 
expected  benefits  will  accrue  to  us  is  a  thing  at  all  compared  with  the  astounding  short- 
about  which  we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge,   sightedness  of   involving  future  generations. 

The  special  privileges  accorded  to  Colombia 
t   Furthermore,   the   British   claims    would   sooner  or  later  make  serious  trouble 

Mysteries  of  . 

the  Colombia  of  right  to  question  our  own  and  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  war. 
domestic  use  of  the  canal  are  For  it  would  be  held  that  these  rights  per- 
followed  by  the  amazing  treaty  with  Colom-  tained  to  the  people  and  territory  of  Colom- 
bia which  not  only  proposes  to  pay  Colombia  bia  regardless  of  future  political  control. 
S25,000,000  for  no  express  reason  of  any  And  if  Great  Britain  or  Germany  should 
kind,  but  which  also  accords,  through  all  acquire  control  of  Colombia  we  would, — 
the  centuries  to  come,  certain  special  rights  for  pure  sentimentality  and  without  rhyme 
of  use  in  the  canal  not  given  to  other  foreign  or  reason, — have  given  away  to  a  great  for- 
countries  and  certain  favors,  as  to  rates,  not  eign  empire  certain  rights  in  the  canal  supe- 
permitted  even  to  our  own  citizens.  These  rior  to  those  of  our  own  people.  If  that 
mysterious  and  special  favors  proposed  in  the  country  had  any  resources  it  could  well  have 
Colombia  treaty  relate  to  kinds  of  trade  afforded  to  pay  $200,000,000  in  considera- 
( especially  that  in  oil  and  coal)  that  are  tion  of  the  perpetual  rights  we  have  con- 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  under  Brit-  ferred.  The  very  fact  of  our  abandoning 
i-h  control.  Since  Colombia  itself  may  at  the  Nicaragua  route  and  going  to  Panama 
any  time  pass  to  the  ownership  or  protec-  has  of  itself  placed  Colombia  under  per- 
forate of  a  European  power,  we  are  in  this  petual  obligation  to  us.  All  the  apologies 
treaty  making  the  most  reckless  and  short-  are  due  in  the  opposite  direction.  Colombia's 
sighted  grants;  and  instead  of  limiting  them  bad  faith  was  due  to  her  deplorable  and 
to  ten  years,  or  twenty  years,  we  are  erecting  corrupt  political  conditions  in  that  period, 
them  into  perpetual  vested  interests  of  enor-  and  the  separation  of  Panama  was  the  right 
mous  value.  ?nd  necessary  sequel. 
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We     are     under     incomparably 

Some  ...         .  t\  t       • 

Possible       greater  obligation  to  pay  Mexico 

Parallels         fl    jarge    $um    Qf    money    for    our 

Texas-California  conquest  than  to  pay  Co- 
lombia for  our  commendable  work  in  help- 
ing to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the  present 
republic  of  Panama.  When  Russia  pays 
Turkey  an  indemnity  for  having  helped,  in 
1877,  to  liberate  Bulgaria;  when  our  gov- 
ernment offers  to  pay  Spain  a  great  sum  of 
money  for  having  assisted  Cuba  to  become  a 
republic;  and  when  France  shall  apologize 
to  Great  Britain  and  offer  to  pay  billions  of  ■ 
francs  for  having  assisted  the  American 
colonies  to  become  independent,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  listen  to  the  proposal 
that  we  must  pay  money  and  grant  perpetual 
favors  to  Colombia  because  we  recognized 
the  independence  of  Panama,  and  asserted 
our  right  to  maintain  order  on  the  isthmus, 
— a  right  which  nobody  had  denied  for  two 
generations.  If  in  the  matter  of  the  canal 
we  have  any  surplus  money  to  give  away, 
there  are  three  things  to  be  considered.  The 
people  of  France,  with  persistence  and  sacri- 
fice, spent  at  least  $200,000,000  on  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  canal.  We  paid  the  French 
people  only  $40,000,000  for  their  franchises, 
their  partial  construction,  and  their  great  as- 
semblage of  machinery,  buildings,  and  so  on. 
They  stood  to  lose  everything  if  we  persisted 
in  our  deliberate  plan  to  build  the  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  The  state  of  Panama  was 
facing  the  loss  of  her  one  great  hope  and 
opportunity.  Naturally,  the  French  share- 
holders and  the  people  of  Panama  did  all 
they  could  to  persuade  us  to  change  our  plan. 

Better  Pay     ^e  cou^,  then,  show  generosity 
France  and     by    giving    more    money    to    the 

Nicaragua  l  r      t?  /~\ 

people  of  b  ranee.  Or,  as  a 
second  alternative,  we  might  make  financial 
amends  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  We 
had  obtained  concessions  from  them,  and 
had  carried  our  plans  very  far.  Our  leaving 
them  in  the  lurch  and  going  to  Panama  was 
a  bitter  disappointment.  No  money  is  legally 
due  them  from  us,  but  it  would  be  a  hand- 
some and  an  understandable  thing  if  we 
should  pay  them  money  by  way  of  atonement 
for  all  that  they  have  suffered  through  our 
change  of  plan.  The  French  investors  lost 
great  sums  of  money  and  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  suffered  much  from  blasted  ex- 
pectations. If  sentiment  is  now  our  impell- 
ing force,  nothing  could  be  finer,  at  this 
moment  of  our  triumphant  completion  and 
opening  of  the  canal,  than  the  devising  of 
some  noble  and  costly  tribute  to  the  people 
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LAWYER,     WHO    IS     SAID    TO    HAVE    ARRANGED    THE 

COLOMBIA     TREATY,     AS     EMPLOYED     COUNSEL     FOR 

COLOMBIA 

of  France,  whose  energy  created  the  Suez 
Canal  that  England  has  now  appropriated, 
and  whose  pioneer  work  at  Panama  has  been 
destined  to  accrue  to  us  for  completion  and 
control. 

„       _.  .       It  is  ridiculous  to  set  the  merely 

Some  Plain  .  ,    ,  .     .  .... 

Common  technical  claims  or  the  politicians 
at  Bogota  over  against  the  sub- 
stantial and  enduring  rights  of  the  French 
people,  based  upon  expenditure  of  money 
and  life.  Of  all  the  interests  concerned  in 
the  Panama  matter,  the  least  valuable  at  any 
time  were  those  of  Colombia;  and  those  in- 
terests were  terminated,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  state  of 
Panama  from  the  control  of  the  dictatorship 
at  Bogota  which  had  been  ruling  for  years 
without  even  the  pretense  of  a  session  of 
Congress.  The  American  lawyers  employed 
by  Colombia  (presumably  giving  service  for 
fees  to  be  collected  out  of  whatever  Uncle 
Sam  may  be  persuaded  to  pay)  have  been 
spinning  a  network  of  legal  argument  about 
a  very  simple  situation.     No  one  will  hold 
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President  Wilson  personally  responsible  for 
this  absurd  treaty.  The  most  widely  circu- 
lated London  newspaper,  indeed,  declares 
that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  a  great 
man."  And  this  is  perfectly  true.  President 
Wilson  is  a  great  man  and  he  rules  us  un- 
tiringly and  tremendously.  But  he  has  hu- 
man limitations  of  strength,  and  only  a 
certain  number  of  hours  of  working  time 
each  day.  He  has  had  to  leave  some  things 
to  other  people.  With  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion, and  many  other  problems  on  his  hands, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  has  had 
no  real  opportunity  to  go  thoroughly  into 
this  Colombian  situation.  There  is  evidently 
a  good  deal  that  the  Senate  will  bring  to 
light  before  emphatically  rejecting  the  treaty. 


opportunities  for  development  and  progress. 
Nothing  more  constructive  or  helpful  has 
been  done  by  our  Government  in  a  long 
time  than  the  fixing  of  our  relationships 
with  Cuba  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called 
"Piatt  Amendment"  to  the  constitution  of 
that  republic.  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  wrote  that  amendment  and  devised 
the  plan  which  Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut 
presented  to  Congress.  The  Piatt  Amend- 
ment is  the  bulwark  of  all  those  in  Cuba 
who  stand  for  peace,  order,  honesty,  and 
progress.  A  similar  arrangement  gives  sta- 
bility and  strength  to  the  little  republic  of 
Panama.  Secretary  Bryan  now  presents  an 
agreement  which  brings  Nicaragua  in  the 
same  wise  way  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Government. 


_       ,  „       .     If  we   deem   it  our  dutv  to   de- 

One  Of  Bryan  s  ■ 

Praiseworthy  nounce  the  Colombian  treaty,  it 
is  not  because  we  do  not  like  the 
Wilson  administration,  but  solely  because  we 
do  not  like  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  Secre- 
tary Bryan  is  urging  upon  the  Senate  com- 
mittee another  treaty,  namely,  one  with 
Nicaragua,  which  is  as  meritorious  as  the 
Colombian  treaty  is  vulnerable  and  danger- 
ous. The  Nicaragua  treaty  is  honorable  and 
enlightened,  and  if  ratified  will  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  Central 
American  country  and  also  to  the  United 
States.  It  will  not  take  away  the  independ- 
ence and  self-rule  of  Nicaragua,  but  it  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  help  all  right- 
minded  people  and  legitimate  interests  there 
by    insuring    peace,    financial    rectitude,    and 


MR.    BRYAN    AS    LITTLE    RED    RIDING    HOOD 
1  roni    the     World    (New    York) 


o        *  ±l      Republicans   in    the    Senate   who 

Support  the  ^ 

Nicaragua      are     attacking     this     treatv     are 

Agreement!  1  • •  •    .    i  ti 

making  a  serious  mistake.  1  he 
fundamental  fault  with  the  Colombia  treaty 
is  that  it  weakens  our  full  and  necessary 
authority  at  a  point  where  all  the  best  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  civilization  require  that  we 
should  control  without  impairment  of  our 
sovereignty.  In  other  words,  the  Colombia 
treaty  goes  straight  against  the  trend  of  per- 
manent American  policy  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. But  the  Nicaragua  treaty,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  constructive,  and  in  full  har- 
mony with  that  larger  program  that  must  be 
carried  out  in  detail  as  opportunity  is 
afforded.  Both  halves  of  the  island  of  Haiti 
must  be  developed  through  the  extension  to 
them  of  something  like  the  terms  of  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  in  further  improvement 
of  our  existing  arrangement  with  Santo 
Domingo. 

/  *i.    i-      *  The   most    fortunate    thing   that 

In  the  Line  of  .      fe 

a  Mexican  could  happen  tor  Mexico, — and 
the  thing  that  would  be  the 
crowning  triumph  for  President  Wilson's 
administration, — would  be  some  arrange- 
ment of  alliance  and  close  cooperation 
which  would  give  the  Mexicans  the  benefit 
of  our  help  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
their  credit,  and  in  the  peaceful  development 
of  their  civilization.  The  chance  may  come, 
or  it  may  not.  We  have  already  gone  very 
far,  through  the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
our  moral  support  of  the  Constitutionalists 
as  against  Huerta's  dictatorship,  to  assert 
relations  toward  Mexico  very  different  from 
those  of  neutrality  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  the 
Mexican  turmoil  there  may  evolve  some  plan 
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and  method  by  which  we 
can  be  of  permanent  help 
to  the  cause  of  Mexican 
progress.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, we  have  actually  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua which  means  the  kind 
of  oversight  that  the  whole 
of  Central  America  ought 
to  have  from  "Uncle  Sam." 
Incidentally,  we  are  paying 
Nicaragua  (by  terms  of 
this  treaty)  $3,000,000 
for  canal  rights  which 
sooner  or  later,  let  us  hope, 
may  mean  another  water 
passage.  The  Senate  ought 
not  to  object  to  this  plan. 
This  treaty  means  some- 
thing valuable  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as 
something  of  inestimable 
value  to  Nicaragua.  There 
is  great  opportunity  for 
agricultural  and  commer- 
cial development  in  that 
little  country.  The  sum 
proposed  is  small,  and  we 
could  readily  afford  to  do 
as  well  by  Nicaragua  as 
we  did  by  the  republic  of 
Panama.  We  compliment 
Mr.  Bryan  upon  his  admir- 
able treaty  with  Nicaragua,  and  we  urge  its  could  avail  nothing  unless  the  mediation  was 
ratification.  We  hope  that  his  Colombia  between  the  real  contending  parties.  The 
treaty  will  be  flatly  rejected,  with  scant  Carranza-Villa  element  could  not  declare  a 
discussion,  and  that  he  will  take  its  fepudia-  truce  and  enter  conference  without  destroy- 
tion, — as  we  believe  he  will, — without  much  ing  their  movement  and  playing  into  the 
sorrow  or  loss  of  sleep.  hands    of    their    enemies.      By    degrees,    the 

position  of  the  United  States  in  the  confer- 
r,     ,     ,    a    We    are    presenting    in    several  ence  became   that  of  sponsor  for   the  rebels, 

Our  Involved  «•      i  ■  1  J  n     i    /-«  ■         •         i-  •  u 

Mexican       pages    of    this   number   a   second  or  so-called  Constitutionalists,  as  against  the 

instalment   of    the    narrative    ac-  Federalists,  who  were  represented  at  Niagara 

count,  begun  last  month,  of  the  new  turn  in  Falls  by  three  able   Mexican  lawyers.     We 

Mexican   affairs   that   began   with  our  order  could   not  well  permit  the  conference  to  be 

to  mobilize   the  navy  on  April    14  and   our  a    failure    nor   could    we    allow    the    Huerta 

seizure  of  Vera  Cruz.     It  is  quite  impossible  element  to  triumph, 
to    forecast    the    outcome.       The    mediation 
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undertaken  by  the  representatives  at  Wash- 


How  Future 


If  the  present  administration  be- 


ington  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  was  Critics  Might  lieves  that  our  attitude  and  con- 
avowedly  to  settle  differences  and  end  actual  duct  in  regard  to  Panama,  ai 
warfare  between  the  government  of  the  dozen  years  ago,  must  now  be  atoned  for  by 
United  States  and  that  of  General  Huerta.  the  payment  of  a  large  indemnity,  what  view 
But  the  pretense  of  mediating  between  the  might  not  some  future  American  administra- 
United  States  and  Mexico  was  almost  imme-  tion  take  of  our  indebtedness  to  Mexico  for 
diately  abandoned,  and  the  conference  de-  our  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  and  our  support  of 
voted  itself  entirely  to  an  attempt  to  agree  the  rebels  in  1914?  Viewed  in  a  purely  tech- 
upon  an  acceptable  plan  for  Mexico's  inter-  nical  way,  in  the  light  of  international  law, 
nal     reorganization.       But,     obviously,     this  our  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  will  perhaps  stand 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEMOCRATIC   LEADERS  WHO  WERE  IN  CONFERENCE  LAST  MONTH 

State  and  national  groups  of  party  lead  an  are  anxiously  planning  for  the  campaigns 
and  conventions  that  lit  ahead.  The  picture  below  xvas  taken  some  months  ago,  when 
Republican  National  Committeemen  were  in  session  planning  to  reform  representation. 
They  are  now  hoping  to  win  victories  through  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of  the  party  in 
poiver.  But  the  Republican  party  uill  never  regain  enthusiastic  support  under  leadership 
that  beat  the  majorities  won  in  IQI2  at  the  primaries  in  Republican  States  by  the  votes 
of  "hand-picked"  delegations.  Nor  will  the  Democrats  flourish  under  the  continued  dic- 
tation   of    Tammany,    which    was    triumphant    in    last    month's     Nezv     York     conference. 


Coi'jrlgul  by  Harris  A  Bwlo(,  WaiblnftOB,  D,  «'. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
(From     left     In     ri^'lil  :  Sninni     of     Utah,     William     Barnes,    Jr.,    of    New    York,    Newell    Sanders    of 

Tennessee,    Senatoi    <  lark    of    Wyoming,    II.    L.    Remmel    of    Arkansas,    Senator    Borah    of    Idaho,    Charles    B. 
Warren   of   Michigan,    F.    \\ .    Estabrook   of   New    Hampshire  and   R.   B.   Howell  of  Nebraska; 
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out  as  one  of  the  most  wanton  and  aggressive 
acts  in  modern  history.  Yet  everyone  knows 
that  in  point  of  fact  we  have  been  exceed- 
ingly forbearing,  and  have  worked  in  a  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  for  Mexico's  welfare.  The 
Roosevelt  policy  in  the  matter  of  Panama 
was  precisely  as  honorable  in  its  intentions 
and  its  methods  as  the  Wilson  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  Mexico.  Any  country  must  drift 
sadly  if  it  undertakes  to  open  closed  episodes 
in  its  past  history,  with  an  air  of  superior 
virtue.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  he  took 
Panama  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  always  aver  that  he  seized  Vera 
Cruz  with  good  intentions.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  patriotic  Americans  to  stand  firmly 
by  both  Presidents,  and  by  both  performances. 

D„,+-  „     w     We  made  allusion  last  month  to 

Politics  and 

Reform  the  tact  that  thirty-two  United 
States  Senators  would  be  elected 
in  November  by  popular  vote.  It  will  be  at 
least  another  month  before  the  line-up  of 
candidates  is  at  all  definite.  Senator  Root  of 
New  York  has  declared  his  intention  not  to 
run  for  another  term.  He  would  have  much 
support  from  thoughtful  citizens  on  his  dis- 
tinction as  a  statesman,  regardless  of  party 
lines.  The  Progressives  are  thinking  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Straus.  The  New  York  primaries  will 
not  be  held  until  the  28th  of  September.  The 
leading  parties  will  have  conferences  to  pre- 
pare platforms,  but  will  leave  candidates  to 


the  voters.  In  a  fight  between  Tammany 
and  the  independent  Democratic  leaders,  last 
month,  Tammany  won  easily  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  select  the  State  ticket. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  non-partisan  move- 
ment to  put  efficiency  into  the  government  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
declares  positively  that  he  will  not  run  for 
governor.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Progres- 
sives, the  independent  Democrats,  and  the 
Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  the  Barnes 
machine,  would  come  together  somewhat 
upon  the  plan  of  the  movement  that  has 
given  us  the  present  government,  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  McAneny, 
Mr.  Straus,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  men, 
might  make  an  excellent  run  for  Governor 
on  a  combination  ticket  of  this  kind. 


The  most  desirable  result  of  the 

s  ana  i  •  r     o  ii 

the  election  of  Senators  by  the  peo- 

f-oo  1  ....  .  .  i 


Parties  and 

the 

States 


:      -  l  %^L  [ 


BUT   THIS   IS    MORE   PLEASANT  TO   ALL   CONCERNED 
From  the  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia) 


pie  will  be  the  emancipation  of 
legislatures  and  State  governments  from 
party  politics.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
work  out  this  deliverance,  but  it  will  surely 
come.  The  great  State  of  New  York  has 
been  outrageously  victimized  by  the  politi- 
cians and  grafters  who  have  stolen  control  of 
party  organization,  and  kept  alive  the  tradi- 
tion that  Governors  and  members  of  legisla- 
tures must  needs  be  selected  as  members  of 
national  parties,  rather  than  as  men  fit  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  State.  Party 
politics  in  State  affairs  is  a  delusion  and  a 
fraud. 

„    J.Jk!         Parties    are    no    longer    national 

Condition        .  ,  .  ,      .      . 

of  the  in  the  strict  and  technical  sense. 
They  have  come  completely  un- 
der the  control  of  State  laws,  and  the  same 
name  means  different  things  in  different 
States.  Thus  the  Republican  party  in  Iowa. 
Nebraska  or  Kansas  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  New  York.  The  fight  between 
the  progressives  and  the  standpatters  had 
come  earlier  in  those  Western  States,  and 
the  progressives  had  gained  control  of  the 
Republican  name  and  emblem.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  parties  can  become  na- 
tionalized again,  in  view  of  the  unhealed  di- 
visions of  1912  and  the  State  primary  laws 
which  lend  themselves  to  diversity  rather 
than  to  unity.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  in 
1916  the  men  who  hold  control  of  Repub- 
lican organizations  in  the  Western  States  will 
accept  the  dictation  of  those  who  control 
Republican  organizations  in  the  Eastern 
States.   Party  lines  will  not  re-form  till  1920. 
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SENATOR    CUMMINS    OF    IOWA 

I  W  ho  has   been   renominated   and   will  undoubtedly  be 
elected    to    another    term) 


The 


The  Progressive  party,  mean- 
while, is  more  necessary  than 
ever  in  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
example,  the  Barnes  and  Murphy  machines 
still  control  the  two  old  parties.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Penrose  and  his  friends  are 
in  perfect  mastery  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chinery. In  Ohio,  where  Senator  Burton 
will  not  run  for  another  term.  <  \  Senator 
Foraker  seems  to  be  resuming  his  old  head- 
ship of  the  Republican  forces.  In  Indiana, 
the  Fairbanks- Hemenwaj  Watson  machine 
still  dominates  the  party.  Ex-Senator  B< 
ridge  could  not.  therefore,  do  otherwise  than 
make  his  fight  before  the  voters  of  Indiana 
upon  a  Progressive  platform  and  ticket,  that 
represent  the  political  position  he  had  always 
held  as  an  advanced  and  up-to-date  Repub- 
lican. In  Iowa,  Senator  Cummins  will  run 
as  a  Republican  and  will  be  reelected  with  a 
strong  plurality.  He  has  earned  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  Senator,  and  is  certainly  pro- 
gressive enough  for  all  reasonable  men.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  vote  against  Senator 
<-  ummins  in  Iowa  simply  because  his  name 
tor   progressivism   is   the  old   name   "Repub- 


lican," under  which  he  won  progressive  vic- 
tories before  the  new  party  was  born.  If 
Senator  Cummins,  however,  were  a  public 
man  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  New 
York,  he  would  have  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Progressive  party,  because  there  would  be  no 
room  for  him  among  the  Republican  lead- 
ers who,  during  the  Taft  administration,  sol- 
emnly excommunicated  him  from  the  party 
for  his  heresies. 

Th  There  is  naturally  keen  interest 

Congressional  in  the  question  to  what  extent 
the  voters  in  November  will 
show  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Wilson 
administration.  There  has  been  much  talk 
of  a  loss  of  confidence,  and  of  a  terrific  im- 
pending slump  in  Democratic  votes.  Some 
people  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  present 
large  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  completely  reversed, 
and  that  the  Republicans  will  come  back  with 
a  large  majority.  The  South,  of  course,  will 
sustain  the  party  now  in  power,  although 
Louisiana  may  do  something  to  show  her  feel- 
ing about  free  sugar.  The  prosperous  Mid- 
dle West,  with  its  great  crops,  is  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  the  anti-Wilson  talk  of  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia.  Even 
in  Republican  and  Progressive  strongholds  of 
the  prairie  States,  the  President  stands  very 
high  in  public  esteem.  There  is  always  in 
this  country  a  reaction  after  the  passage  of 
any  general  tariff  bill.  The  Democrats  will, 
of  course,  lose  many  seats  in  Congress.  But 
they  can  afford  to  lose  a  large  number  and 
still  have  a  working  majority. 


A     MAX   S    JOB 

From  the  Dispatch    (Columbus,   Ohio) 

iln  iln    heart  of  the  country,  from  Ohio  to  the  Rockies, 

they   think    Wilson   a   strong   leader) 
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(Congressman  from  Iowa  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional   Campaign    Committee) 


The  lines  on  which  the 
approaching  battle  is  to  be 
fought  by  the  three  leading 
parties  are  indicated  in  the 
following  statements  by  their 
Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  chairmen. 

Chairman  Woods,  of  the 
Republican  Committee,  says : 

"I  believe  the  people  are 
disappointed  with  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  both 
legislative  and  executive.  It 
has  afforded  none  of  the  bene- 
fits promised,  and  has  cer- 
tainly wrought  much  of  the 
damage  feared.  It  has  injured 
agriculture  everywhere  and 
stagnated  all  productive  and 
industrial  activity.  It  has  been 
destructive  and  discouraging 
and  not  constructive  and  en- 
couraging. Both  its  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  have 
been  vacillating  and  un- 
American  ;  it  has  cared  for 
the  interests  of  everybody  ex- 
cept the  American  citizens.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  American 
people  will  show  their  disap- 
proval this  Fall  by  electing 
Republicans  to  Congress  in 
many  districts  now  represented 
by  Democrats." 


Mr.  Doremus,  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  states: 

"The  revision  of  the  tariff, 
the  new  banking  and  currency 
law,  the  income  tax,  the  de- 
velopment and  extension  of 
the  parcel  post,  and  numer- 
ous other  constructive  mea- 
sures have  increased  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  have 
formed  a  record  of  construc- 
tive legislation  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

"What  will  it  profit  the  peo- 


HON.   FRANK   E.   DOREMUS 
(Congressman    from    Michigan) 

pie  to  return  the  _  Republican 
party  to  power? 

''What  constructive  program 
has  it  to  announce? 

"How  much  of  the  great 
work  of  this  administration 
will  it  undo? 

"The  American  people  have 
confidence  in  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. They  rejoice  in  his 
patriotism  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  duty.  They  will  in  the 
coming  election  return  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  support  him 
in  his  constructive  policies  of 
progress  and  reform.  They 
will  not  elect  a  Republican 
Congress  that  for  two  years 
would  only  embarrass,  harass 
and  antagonize  him  in  the 
great  work  of  restoring  this 
government  to  the  people." 


Chairman  Hinebaugh,  of 
the  Progressive  Committee, 
declares : 

"The  Progressive  party  is 
pursuing  a  straightforward 
course,  perfecting  its  local  and 
state  organizations  in  every 
Northern  state  and  in  many  of 
the  Southern  states.  It  has  be- 
come a  national  party  rather 
than  a  sectional  party,  and  aft- 
er the  1914  campaign  will  at 
once  clear  the  decks  for  action 
in    the    greater    battle   of    1916. 

"Reports  from  our  various 
state  organizations  clearly  in- 
dicate that  our  delegation  in 
Congress  will  be  more  than 
doubled  in  the  next  Congress. 
Hundreds  of  Progressives  will 
be  elected  to  legislative  and 
county  offices  throughout  the 
nation  and  our  organization 
will  then  build  from  the  bot- 
tom upward.  Since  1910  the 
Republican  party  has  lost  125 
members  of  the  lower  house 
of  Congress.  It  is  conceded  by 
all  who  know  the  facts  that 
the  Republicans  are  bound  to 
lose  five  Senators  in  the  com- 
ing election  from  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,     Ohio,     Illinois, 


**■*"&. 


HON.    WILLIAM    H.    HINEBAUGH 

(Congressman  from  Illinois  and 
chairman  of  the  Progressive  Con- 
gressional    Campaign     Committee) 

Kansas  and  California.  A  polit- 
ical revolution  is  on,  and  revo- 
lutions never   go  backward." 
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It    was    announced    last    month, 
£kMtL     at   Washington,    that   the    House 

Rules  Committee  would,  on 
Julv  1,  report  a  special  rule  to  force  con- 
sideration of  Representative  Hohson's  reso- 
lution for  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  beverages.  While  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  could  he  obtained  for 
the  passage  of  the  Hobson  amendment, 
many  members  of  Congress  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  their  dread  of  the  prospect  of  a 
vote  being  taken  and  the  necessity  of  record- 
ing themselves  for  or  against  the  proposed 
amendment.  Undoubtedly  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  majority  party  would  prefer  to  have 
the  vote  postponed  until  after  the  fall  elec- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  Representative 
Hobson  and  the  other  members  interested 
with  him  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  declared  that  consideration  at 
tli is  time  was  being  pressed  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  the  friends,  of  the  resolution. 
The  advocates  of  prohibition  believe  that 
postponement  would  only  improve  the 
chances  of  final  passage. 

_  ,    Early   in   June   the   Administra- 

Progress  of         .       ,  i 

the  tion  s    three    anti-trust    measures 

Anti-Trust  Bills  •    i  i  j  ,        .1        tj 

were  quickly  passed  by  the  House 
with  only  perfunctory  opposition.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Clayton  bill,  which  makes  a  num- 
ber of  specific  prohibitions  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  the  Sherman  Law, 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
it  was  announced  by  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  middle  of  June  that  this  measure  would 
be  the  first  of  the  three  to  be  reported,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Newlands  bill  establishing  a 
federal  trade  commission,  and  the  Covington 
bill  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion power  to  regulate  the  stock  and  bond  is- 
sues of  railroads.  A  considerable  degree  of 
opposition  to  these  measures,  particularly  the 
Clayton  bill,  had  developed  throughout  the 
country;  nor  did  Congress  seem  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospect  of  continuing  in  session 
through  the  summer  to  finish  this  business 
legislation.  Mr.  Underwood  and  other  lead- 
i  -  were  reported  as  favoring  an  early  ad- 
journment after  the  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tion hilU  to  enable  the  Democrats  to  prepare 
for  the  fall  elections.  President  Wilson, 
however,  stated  very  positively  and  publicly 
that  he  would  use  all  his  influence  with  Con- 
gress to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  trust  legis- 
lation before  its  adjournment.  Answering 
the  complaints  from  many  business  men  con- 
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HON.     RICHMOND    P.     HOBSOX 

(Mr.  Hobson,  the  eloquent  congressman  from  Ala- 
bama, is  leading  the  Prohibition  movement  in  the 
House) 


cerning  the  handicap  to  trade  from  further 
legislative  action  and  discussion,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  business  in 
general  was  not  far  from  normal,  that  the 
much-talked-of  depression  was  largely  a  state 
of  mind,  and  that  the  very  best  tbing  for 
business  was  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  new  laws 
established. 

The   most   discussed   amendment 

Changes  . 

in  the        to   the    trust    bills,    and    the   one 

Trust  Bills  .    Vj.*      1  •«.•    •       J  «.L 

most  bitterly  criticized,  was  the 
exemption  of  labor  unions  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Clayton  bill.  This  amendment 
was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House 
in  response  to  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  other  labor  leaders.  Administration 
defenders  maintain  that  the  so-called  "exemp- 
tion of  labor"  will  not  operate  to  set  the 
unions  in  a  class  by  themselves  against  which 
the  anti-trust  laws  cannot  be  invoked.  Their 
theory  is  that  the  amendment  simply  says 
that  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  not  interfere 
with  certain  peaceable  devices  of  labor  unions 
which  are  already  being  freely  used  and 
which  have  been  recognized  by  the  courts  as 
legal.  Hut  even  among  the  Democrats  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  exemption  sec- 
tions absolutely  free  the  labor  unions  from 
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any  penalties  that  may  be  invoked  under  the 
anti-trust  laws,  and  there  are  still  other 
Democrats  who  frankly  say  they  do  not  know 
what  the  exemptions  mean.  Specifically, 
these  changes  in  the  Clayton  bill  restrict  the 
power  of  judges  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  to  cases  where  there  will  be  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  property  which  cannot  be  saved 
by  other  legal  means.  Also,  the  rights  to 
strike,  to  boycott,  and  to  picket  are  de- 
scribed  and   explicitly   allowed. 

Strengthening    The      Ncwlands     bill,     providing 

the  Trade  com-  for  an  Interstate  Trade  Commis- 

mission  Bill        •  ,     ,  i  ,  .    , 

sion  of  three  members,  which  was 
opposed  both  on  the  score  of  its  tendency  to 
espionage  and  of  its  futility,  had  been  de- 
cidedly changed  in  the  Senate  before  the 
end  of  June.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  keep  it  from 
being  confused  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  the  number  of  members 
was  increased  from  three  to  five ;  it  was  given 
power  to  inquire  into  cases  of  unfair  com- 
petition in  trade,  and  to  call  on  the  courts 
to  deal  with  them. 


What  the 
Income  Tax 
Will  Produce 


June  30  is  the  last  day  on  which 
payments  of  the  corporation  and 
individual  income  taxes  are  al- 
lowed without  penalty.  Two  or  three  weeks 
before  that  date,  it  was  announced  that  the 


!*.! 


"I 
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PURELY    PSYCHOLOGICAL 

Dr.   Wilson — You're  all  right,   my   dear   man.     Have 
faith! 

From    the    Tribune    (New    York) 
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From    the    American    (New    York) 

• 

receipts  from  the  new  tax  were  going  to  be 
very  much  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  statisticians  of  the  Treasury  Department 
had  originally  estimated  that  the  tax  on  in- 
dividual incomes  paid  for  the  last  ten  months 
of  1913  would  produce  about  $55,000,000. 
By  the  middle  of  June,  the  Treasury  decided 
that  this  estimate  would  have  to  be  scaled 
down  by  no  less  than  $24,000,000.  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  his  department  believed  a  great  many 
people  subject  to  the  income  tax  had  made  no 
returns  and  that  many  had  made  inaccurate 
returns.,  so  that  when  the  Treasury's  dragnet 
had  gathered  in  the  delinquents,  a  consider- 
able additional  amount  of  income  tax  would 
be  produced. 

In  spite  of  the  disappointing  re- 
DejlciVsoon  suits  of  the  income  tax,  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  predicted  that  the 
Government's  fiscal  year  would  end,  June  30, 
with  a  net  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
of  some  $30,000,000.  This  estimate  is  made 
without  taking  account  of  Panama  Canal 
expenses  of  $37,000,000,  which  may  be  de- 
frayed by  the  proceeds  of  bond  sales.  It  is 
suggested  by  those  who  question  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  present  Administration  that 
the  showing  of  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  augur  well  for  a  treasury  surplus  in 
the    years    ahead.       Under    the    Democratic 
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\.\n>K    NEWLANDS.    OF    NEVADA, 
i  Who   is  active  in   supporting  the  trust  bills) 

tariff,  sugar  will  go  on  the  free  list  May  1, 
1916,  and  sugar  alone  brought  in  $60,000.- 
000  of  treasury  revenue. 

n  tJ     Last     month     saw     the     largest 

Heavy  Gold  .        .  ,      f 

Exports  movement  of  gold  or  recent  years 
to  Europe  from  tnjs  C0Untry  to  Europe.  By 
June  17,  the  outflow  of  the  metal  to  Paris 
and  London  had  reached  over  $65,000,000 
in  lf)14,  and  nearly  $50,000,000  since  May 
1.  The  important  causes  for  this  unusual 
drain  on  the  gold  reserves  of  the  country  are 
the  selling  of  American  securities  by  Euro- 
pean holders,  the  increase  in  imports  under 
the  new  tariff,  which,  as  noted  in  these 
comments  last  month,  are  tending  to  bring 
the  United  States  into  the  position  of  a  debtor 
instead  of  a  creditor  nation,  the  refusal  of 
European  hanks  to  lend  in  the  American 
market  in  the  present  situation  of  low  in- 
terest rates  resulting  from  slackened  indus- 
try, and  the  sensitiveness  of  European  capital 
to  legislation  aiming  to  control  American 
business.  Normally,  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
ward a  lowering  of  rates  of  exchange  after 
midsummer,  and  this  seasonal  swing  may 
soon  bring  rates  to  a  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  profitable  to  export  gold.  Hut  some 
authorities  look  for  an  interruption  of  this 


normal  movement,  due  to  the  increase  of  im- 
ports under  the  lower  tariff. 

The  earlier  promise  of  unusually 
Now'Assured    abundant  harvests  in  1914  seems 

now  certain  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  total  vield  of  wheat  for  the  country 
will  approach  900,000,000  bushels,  almost 
half  of  the  world's  average  wheat  produc- 
tion, and  a  new  record  for  the  United  States, 
— being,  indeed,  137,000,000  bushels  more 
than  was  ever  grown  before  in  this  country 
in  any  one  year.  On  June  1,  the  composite 
condition  of  all  the  more  important  crops 
was,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 2.2  per  cent,  above  the  ten-year  aver- 
age, whereas  last  year  the  June  1  composite 
condition  was  1.2  per  cent,  below  the  ten- 
\ear  average.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley  were  all 
in  promising  condition,  and  the  only  impor- 
tant crop  to  show  up  poorly  this  year  is  cot- 
ton, which,  on  June  1,  was  reported  as  in- 
dicating 7.6  per  cent,  below  the  ten-year  aver- 
age.  The  cotton  States  are  diversifying  crops. 

...      ..         On  the  8th  of  June,  the  United 

Nation   Versus    _  _  J  ' 

state  in  Rate  States  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  an  extremely  important 
decision  in  the  so-called  Shreveport  rate  case. 
Certain  Texas  railroads  charging  freight 
lates  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  which  had 
been  accepted  as  reasonable  by  the  Federal 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Texas  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission to  reduce  these  rates.     This  brought 
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the  rate-making  power  of  the  State  into  di-' 
rect  conflict  with  the  rate-making  power  of 
the  Federal  Commission.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  sustained  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  Commission  in  unequivocal  terms. 
In  the  decision,  as  announced  by  Justice 
Hughes,  the  Court  holds:  "Wherever  the 
interstate  and  intrastate  transactions  are  so 
related  that  the  government  of  the  one  in- 
volves the  control  of  the  other,  it  is  Congress, 
and  not  the  State,  that  is  entitled  to  pre- 
scribe the  final  and  dominant  rule."  The 
principle  established  by  this  noteworthy  de- 
cision is  welcomed  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country  as  promising  to  lessen  one  of  their 
chief  troubles, — the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
enactments  and  regulations  of  forty-eight 
different  States,  any  one  or  more  of  which 
might  make  prescriptions  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  federal  government. 

,..u~        ..     Conferences     held     during     the 

Whites  and  _  ° 

Blacks  QeWna  spring  in  the  bouth  showed  very 
clearly  the  growing  strength  of 
that  group  of  leaders,  representing  both  the 
black  and  white  races,  which  believes  that 
the  solution  of  the  South's  problems  can 
only  come  from  intelligent  cooperation.  At 
Memphis  on  May  6  several  hundred  men 
and  women,  white  and  black,  were  brought 
together  by  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress.  Former 
Governor  William  H.  Mann,  of  Virginia, 
presided  over  this  gathering  and  the  special 
conferences  to  consider  race  relations  were 
directed  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  president 
of  the  Jeanes  educational  board  and  director 
of  the  Slater  Fund.  The  congress  did  not 
try  to  "dodge"  a  single  one  of  the  big  ques- 
tions that  are  recognized  as  belonging  pecu- 
liarly to  the  South.  It  faced  them  all, 
frankly  and  courageously,  and  the  tendency 
of  its  debate  was  distinctly  constructive. 
Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  congress, 
groups  of  community  workers  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Conference  for  Education  in 
the  South  and  the  Southern  Educational 
Association.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting 
was  to  discuss  the  development  of  country 
life.  Practical  suggestions  for  hygienic  im- 
provement were  made  and  there  was  a  valu- 
able interchange  of  experiences  among  the 
representatives  of  fifteen  States.  It  was 
shown  that  in  fourteen  years  illiteracy  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  has 
been  reduced  from  9}4o  to  4  per  cent. 
Among  the  negroes  of  Kentucky  illiteracy 
has   been   reduced    from    18   to   8   per  cent. 


WELCOME,    LITTLE    SUNBEAM 
From   the    Public   Ledger    (Philadelphia) 


Better 


At     the     Louisville     conference 

Negro         emphasis  was  placed  on  the  im- 

ea  ers  ip     p0rtance   0f  tne  country  church 

as  a  center  of  community  life.  The  future 
negro  ministers  of  the  South  were  repre- 
sented in  a  special  conference  held  on  May 
14-18  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the 
direction  of  a  group  of  leaders,  including 
Bishop  Lambuth,  of  Nashville,  Dr.  Dillard, 
of  Charlottesville,  President  Mitchell,  of 
Richmond,  Major  Moton,  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute, and  President  Hope,  of  Atlanta. 
Southern  men  controlled  the  conference. 
There  were  nearly  500  colored  students  in 
attendance,  from  eighteen  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  gathering  was  to  set  before  these 
young  men,  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of 
their  race  in  the  near  future,  their  responsi- 
bilities in  racial  cooperation  and  uplift.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  them  that  effective  leader- 
ship on  their  part  means,  in  the  main,  the 
guidance  of  their  race  in  home-making,  in 
country  life,  in  church  life,  and  in  an  educa- 
tion that  will  develop  the  latent  values  of 
their  race,  and  that  there  is  a  special  need 
in  the  South  for  ministers  of  better  training 
who  will  live  and  work  with  their  people. 
Such  conferences  prove  that  when  the  un- 
selfish leaders  of  each  race  get  together  they 
find  no  real  difficulty  in  reaching  a  com- 
mon, workable  platform.  The  white  poli- 
tician and  the  negro  adventurer  have  been 
in  the  past  the  great  obstacles  to  social 
harmony. 
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THE  AQUITANIA.  THE  BIG  NEW  CUNARDER.  AGAINST  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HOBOKEN  DOCKS 
(This  view  of  the  Aquitania  shows  her  enormous  size  and  trim  appearance) 


.    .  I  he   terrible   marine   disaster   in 

An  Appalling 

Ocean  the  at.  Lawrence  River,  on  May 
29,  occurring,  as  it  did,  about 
the  time  when  the  two  largest  passenger 
ships  in  the  world,  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can liner  /  aterland  and  the  Cunarder  Aqui- 
tania, were  making  their  first  trips,  called 
the  attention  of  the  traveling  public  vividly 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  business  of  travel 
by  sea  and  the  perils  that  attend  it.  One  of 
the  most  appalling  marine  accidents  in  his- 
tory occurred  when  the  steamship  Empress 
of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  was  rammed  by  the  Norwe- 
gian collier  Storstad  and  went  down,  carry- 


ing more  than  a  thousand  passengers  and 
crew.  The  accident  occurred  in  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  there  w-re  no  cir- 
cumstances other  than  a  fog  to  account  for  it. 


Other 


Another  marine  accident  which, 
Mishaps  on  but  for  rare  skill  and  steady 
seamanship,  might  have  proved 
very  disastrous,  was  the  collision  between 
the  American  liner  New  York  and  the 
Hamburg-American  liner  Pretoria,  which 
occurred  on  June  13,  when  both  vessels 
were  fogbound  in  the  North  Atlantic.  In  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  near  Halifax,  on  May  22,  the 
new    Canadian   lightship   Halifax   XIX   ran 
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(The     collier     Storstad     showing     her     twisted     bow)  (The     Empress     of     Ireland  before     the     collision     which 

s.mk  her) 
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aground  and  capsized,  the  crew  losing  their 
lives;  on  June  17  the  hospital  ship  Maine, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  British  na- 
tion by  American  women  during  the  South 
African  war,  went  ashore  in  one  of  the  firths 
of  Scotland  during  a  fog,  and  was  com- 
pletely wrecked;  on  June  17  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  liner  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  during 
a  fog  in  the  British  channel,  was  struck  by 
the  grain  steamer  Incemore,  and,  while  dam- 
aged, escaped  without  loss  of  life.  Finally, 
while  it  occurred  on  January  1 1  last,  it 
was  only  on  May  30  that  the  news  was 
reported,  by  Captain  Robert  A.  Bartlett,  of 
the  Stefansson  Arctic  Expedition,  that  the 
Karluk  had  been  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sunk, 
leaving  the  crew  marooned  on  an  island 
north  of  Siberia. 

c    ,.      ..        The   new   big   liner,   the    Vater- 

Brg  New  Liners    ,  ,       =T  ' 

andHowto      land,  or  the  Hamburg- American 

Make  Them  Safe  r*  \  •   i_     •       a        l  • 

Company,  which  is  the  biggest 
ship  afloat,  and  whose  dimensions  are  slightly 
greater  than  those  of  the  Imperator,  reached 
New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage  on  May 
21.  Two  weeks  later  the  biggest  ship  of 
the  Cunard  line,  the  giant  Aquitania,  onlY 
slightly  less  huge  than  the  Vaterland,  com- 
pleted her  first  trans-Atlantic  trip.  These 
vessels  are  equipped  with  the  latest  that  sci- 
ence and  invention  can  provide  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  traveling  public.  The 
disasters  that  have  already  occurred  and  the 
shuddering  possibilities  of  accident  to  these 
new  giants  of  the  deep  have  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  travelers  the  importance  of  the 


precautions  which  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  have  recently  decided  to  take  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Safety  at  Sea  Conference, 
held  in  London  in  June  last)  for  all  ocean 
traffic.  Renewed  interest  is  evident  in  the 
La  Follette  Seamen's  bill,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate some  months  ago,  and  reported  to  the 
House  on  June  17,  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marines  and  Fisheries.  This 
bill  reduces  the  work  and  betters  the  con- 
dition of  seamen  and  provides  for  larger 
crews.  A  number  of  trans-Atlantic  lines 
have  now  adopted  the  submarine  signal  ap- 
paratus, by  which  the  distance  and  location 
of  an  approaching  ship  may  be  determined 
in  time  of  fog  or  darkness. 

77?  Fir  t  ^e  signature  or  President  Wil- 
Liner  Through  son  to  the  bill  repealing  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Tolls  Exemption  law 
was  affixed  on  the  day  that  the  first  ocean 
liner  went  through  the  canal.  As  we  re- 
corded last  month  in  these  pages,  barge  and 
freight  traffic  was  inaugurated  early  in  May. 
The  Allianca,  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Line,  was  the  first  passenger  ship 
to  make  the  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  experimental  trip 
was  to  try  out  the  electrical  towing- 
machines.  It  is  reported  that  these  loco- 
motives worked  perfectly,  and  that  the 
biggest  liner  afloat  can  now  be  handled 
easily  in  the  Gatun  and  Miraflores  locks. 
It  is  reported  also  that  the  work  on  the 
fortifications  and  the  other  defenses  is  near- 
ing  completion. 
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Just   before   the    Duke   of   Con-  the   free  exercise   thereof,"  or  give  "prefer- 

°Affairin       naught,     the     Governor-General  ence,  privilege,  or  advantage  or  impose  any 

of  Canada,  prorogued  the  parlia-  disability  or  disadvantage  on  account  of  re- 
ment  of  Ottawa,  on  June  12,  it  was  an-  ligious  belief  or  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
nounced  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  status,"  nor  can  it  make  any  religious  belief 
Prince  Alexander  of  Teck,  third  son  of  the  or  religious  ceremony  a  condition  of  the  valid- 
late  Duke  oi  Teck,  and  a  brother  of  Queen  ity  of  marriage.  Temporary  restrictions, 
Mary.  The  new  governor  is  a  popular  man,  furthermore,  are  placed  on  its  power  over 
who  has,  however,  had  a  military  rather  than  legislation  as  to  land  purchase,  old  age  pen- 
an  administrative  experience.  While  recog-  sions,  national  insurance,  labor  exchanges, 
nizing  the  intended  compliment  in  sending  to  postal  service,  savings  banks,  and  the  con- 
the  Dominion  royal  Governors-General,  some  stabulary.  The  validity  of  any  act  of  the 
Canadians,  including  Mr.  Emmerson,  ex-  Irish  parliament  is  subject  to  the  final  de- 
Minister  of  Railways,  have  openly  declared  cision  of  the  Privy  Council  at  London.  The 
themsches  as  against  the  appointment  of  roy-  British  sovereign,  or  his  representative,  will 
alty  "as  raising  social  barriers  and  framing  continue  to  be  the  executive  in  Ireland.  In- 
social  distinctions  in  an  essentially  democratic  stead  of  the  103  members  now  sent  from  Ire- 
country  like  Canada."  During  the  last  days  land  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  West- 
of  tin-  session  of  the  parliament,  the  redistri-  minster,  under  the  new  law  only  42  will 
bution  bill,  based  on  the  last  census,  and  ere-  be  sent.  The  cost  of  the  Irish  administr- 
ating thirteen  .additional  parliamentary  con-  tion  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Irish  treasury 
stituencies,  was  passed.  It  is  expected  that  a  except  for  certain  reserved  services.  On  the 
general  election  will  be  held  in  September,  other  hand,  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  law,  will  hereafter 
Home  Rule  After  having  been  passed  twice  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  Irish  Exchequer 
Finally       by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  beginning  with  $2,500,000.     After  six  years 

twice  rejected   bv   the   House  of  this  will   become  an   annual  permanent  pay- 
Lords,  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  was  finally  ment    of    $1,000,000. 
passed,   on    May   25,   by   the   Commons  by   a 

vote  of  351  to  274.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  The  provisions  of  the  act  are  not 
Lords,  who,  according  to  the  parliament  act  Th0efu'isttrt  wriat  ^ias  aroused  such  fierce  op- 
of  1911,  had  a  month  for  its  consideration.  position  in  the  two  years  and 
At  the  end  of  that  month,  if  parliament  had  more  during  which  Home  Rule  has  been 
not  been  dissolved  in  the  meantime,  it  was  fighting  its  way  through  the  House  of  Corn- 
understood  that  whatever  might  be  the  de-  mons.  The  bone  of  contention  has  been  as 
cision  of  the  upper  house,  the  bill  would  to  whether  the  scope  of  the  measure  should 
receive  royal  assent  and  become  a  law  of  the  include  all  Ireland,  or  should  exclude  the 
land.  This  third  Home  Rule  bill  was  orig-  Protestant  counties  of  Ulster.  We  have, 
mall)  presented  to  the  Commons  in  the  from  month  to  month,  in  these  pages,  re- 
spring  of  1012.  The  first  was  introduced  in  counted  the  progress  of  the  "rebellion"  of 
liS<S()  In  Mr.  Gladstone,  during  his  premier-  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  Ulster  follow- 
ship,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Commons.  In  ers,  and  described  the  preparations  for  "war" 
1893  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  the  second  against  Home  Rule,  culminating  as  they  did. 
Home  Rule  bill,  which  passed  the  Commons,  late  in  March,  in  the  resignation  of  the  regu- 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  third  lar  army  officers  who  objected  to  "service  of 
bill,  it  was  expected,  would  receive  the  royal  coercion"  in  Ulster.  We  have  also  traced 
signature  by  June  25  and  automatically  be-  the  progress  of  the  parliamentary  battle  at 
come  a  law.  London    under    the    strategic    leadership    of 

Premier   Asquith   and    Mr.   John    Redmond, 

It   provides   for   the  creation   at  'lea('  or  tne  Irish  party,  against  the  opposition 

Bwpllvl'dea     Dublin    of    an     Irish    parliament  (,r    the    Unionists,    led    by    Mr.    Bonar   Law. 

consisting  of   a   Senate  of   forty 

members  and  a  House  of  Commons  of   164  m         During  the  last  stages  of  the  bill 

members        I  his    parliament    will    not    have  Compromise    in  parliament,  in  April  and  May, 

power  to  Legislate  on  peace  or  war,  the  army  Resi"t,no      (t  became  evident  that  some  sort 

or    navy,    foreign    relations,    trade   outside   of  of  compromise  had  been  reached  between  the 

Ireland,  or  the  coinage.     It  cannot  make  any  Liberal    government    and    the    Opposition. 

laws     either  directly  or  indirectly  establish-  This  compromise  took  the  general  form  of  an 

ing  or  endowing  any  religion  or  prohibiting  agreement   that,   after   the   Home   Rule  bill 
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had  been  finally  passed,  but  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  parliament  at  Dublin, 
there  should  be  a  vote  taken  in  Ulster,  and 
if  so  decided,  these  discontented  counties 
might  remain  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
new  government  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  another  vote  might 
be  taken  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the 
new  union. 

.    .,.       ..     Early  in  June  Premier  Asquith 

An     Amending  3  i  -i  T         1 

Biir'ofCon-     announced  that,  while  the  Lords 

cessions  •  j      •         ,  i  1  j 

were  considering  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  main  Home  Rule  bill,  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  introduce  an  amending  bill 
embodying  the  concessions  agreed  upon.  The 
introduction  of  a  separate  bill  was  necessary, 
because,  according  to  the  law  now  governing 
parliamentary  procedure,  a  bill  must  pass 
the  House  of  Commons  three  times  in  ex- 
actly the  same  language  before  it  can  pre- 
vail over  the  veto  of  the  Lords.  The  rejec- 
tion of  such  an  amending  bill  by  the  Peers 
would  not  affect  the  main  measure  which 
had  already  automatically  become  a  law.  Re- 
fusal to  agree  to  the  amending  bill  would, 
however,  indicate  that  the  Lords  had  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  way  in  which 
Home  Rule  was  applied  to  Ulster.  It  was 
expected  that  the  Lords  would  radically 
modify  the  amending  bill  if  they  did  not 
reject  it.  The  important  facts,  however,  are 
that  the  Home  Rule  measure  has  at  last  be- 
come a  law,  and,  despite  the  sensational  re- 
ports of  a  Nationalist  "army"  being  recruit- 
ed by  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers,  all 
Ireland,  last  month,  remained  peaceful. 

Disestablishing  In    theSe    PaSeS    f°r    JUne    We    an" 

the  Welsh  alyzed  the  "Broadback"  budget 
of  Chancellor  Lloyd  George, 
showing  how  the  Chancellor  proposes  by  his 
estimates  for  1914-15  to  make  up  the  present 
deficit  of  about  $49,000,000.  In  a  speech, 
on  June  3,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced 
that,  if  the  financial  estimates  were  not  au- 
thorized before  the  regular  date  of  adjourn- 
ment, parliament  might  be  asked  to  "sit  a 
little  longer  than  usual."  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  ministry  would  not  re- 
sign until  other  important  reform  legislation 
had  been  adopted.  On  May  19  the  Welsh 
disestablishment  bill,  having  been  passed  on 
its  third  journey  through  the  lower  house, 
became  a  law,  the  first  under  the  new  parlia- 
ment act,  that  is,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Lords.  The  bill  provides  that  so  far  as 
Wales  and  the  shire  of  Monmouth  are  con- 
cerned, the  Church  of  England  will  cease  to 
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LONDON       BOBBIES       ARRESTING    A     MILITANT     SUF- 
FRAGETTE FOR  RIOTING   OUTSIDE   BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE     LAST    MONTH 

be  established  by  law ;  that  all  cathedrals  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations  are  to  be  dissolved  ; 
and  that  the  Bishops  of  the  four  Welsh  dio- 
ceses cease  to  be  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  According  to  figures  presented  by 
Home  Secretary  McKenna,  the  greater  part 
of  the  income  of  the  Welsh  church  will  not 
be  affected  by  disestablishment, — "the  only 
portion  of  the  income  affected  being  the  sum 
of  £157,000  represented  by  ancient  endow- 
ments, chiefly  tithes."  The  "life  interests" 
which  the  bill  perpetuates,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000,000.  An- 
other important  legislative  measure,  the 
plural  voting  bill,  embodying  the  principle  of 
"one  man,  one  vote,"  passed  its  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  15.  This 
is  its  second  journey  through  the  Commons. 

Campaign  The  "fury"  campaign  of  the 
"Wi°d  Women"  militant    suffragettes,    the    "wild 

in  England  women,"  as  they  are  beginning 
to  be  called  in  England,  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  amazed  the  world  with  its  in- 
genuity and  recklessness.  The  regular  pro- 
cedure of  burning  public  buildings,  destroy- 
ing valuable  pictures,  and  showing  disrespect 
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MISS     SYLVIA     PANKHURST     BEING     CARRIED     FROM 
BOW    STREET    HEADQUARTERS    OF   THE    SUFFRAGETTES 
TO   BUCKINGHAM    PALACE   LAST    MONTH 

(She    was    arrested   en    route,    but    later    succeeded    in 
making  Mr.   Asquith  promise  to  receive   her  coworkers) 

to  church  services  has  been  varied  by  several 
features  even  more  startling  to  the  conserva- 
tive Britons.  During  a  court  levee  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  on  June  4  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  titled  families  stupefied  the  court  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  by  prostrating  herself 
at  the  feet  of  King  George  and  begging  him 
not  to  use  force  against  the  militants.  A  few 
days  later  a  militant  bomb  went  off  under 
the  historic  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  wrecking  the  famous  Scone  Stone 
upon  which  the  luck  of  the  British  monarchy 
traditionally  depends.  Meanwhile,  at  mili- 
tant meetings  the  name  of  the  King  was 
hooted,  and  various  members  of  the  famous 
Pankhurst  family  were  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison  and   inaugurated   new  hunger  strikes. 

fa? women"    ^he  c'amor  an^  depredations  of 
Sentiment      the   militants   have    undoubtedly 

is  Growing  ■•  i       .1  1   •  r 

alienated  the  sympathies  of  a 
great  many  English  men  and  English  women, 
as  well  as  thoughtful  people  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  strong  and  growing 
society  in  England  bitterly  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage,  which  bases  its  arguments  largely 
r,n  the  contention  that  the  militants  have 
demonstrated  the  unfitness  of  women  for  the 
vote.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  English  militants  are  com- 


paratively few  in  number,  and  there  is  a 
very  large  and  growing  body  of  the  general 
public  and  of  the  governing  class  in  Eng- 
land which  is  in  favor  of  votes  for  women. 
Even  the  reactionary  House  of  Lords,  in  its 
vote  on  the  woman  suffrage  bill,  on  May  6, 
recorded  60  votes  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage, while  there  were  104  against  it,  and 
those  who  voted  for  the  bill  included  Lord 
Morley,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  leaders  of  the 
militants  insist  that  the  English  marriage  and 
property  laws  are  archaic  and  cruelly  unfair 
to  women,  and  that  they  have  tried  even- 
peaceful  argument  and  inducement  for  forty 
years  to  have  these  altered  and  to  get  the 
vote,  but  without  avail. 


Censuring  the 

Liberal 

Attitude 


An  American  traveler  in  London 
recently  reported  that  in  the  of- 
fices of  most  of  the  daily  news- 
papers orders  are  given  that  only  stories  in 
which  the  suffrage  movement  is  held  up  to 
ridicule  or  public  dislike  are  permitted  to  ap- 
pear. A  goodly  proportion  of  the  Liberal 
ministry,  including  Chancellor  Lloyd  George 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  are  in  favor  of  votes 
for  women.  The  Chancellor  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  women  can  win  only  by 
hitting  John  Bull  where  it  hurts  him  most, — 
in  his  property  interests.  An  increasing 
number  of  articles  in  the  British  reviews 
censure  the  Liberal  party  for  its  retrograde 
ottitude  on  this  question,  the  writers,  inclu- 
ding some  of  the  best-known  English  econo- 
mists, maintaining  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  is  such  an  essential  part  of  Liberal- 
ism that  to  refuse  to  put  the  question  to 
vote  is  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  party.  It  has 
come  to  be  believed  in  England  that  the 
next  government,  whether  Liberal  or  Con- 
senative,  will  bring  in  a  measure  giving  some 
sort  of  restricted  suffrage  to  women.  On 
June  18  Premier  Asquith  finally  yielded  and 
consented  to  receive  a  deputation  of  women 
who  desire  the  ministry  to  permit  some  action 
on  the  vote  questien. 


Italg'B 


One  of  the  legacies  of  the  Tri- 
industrlai     politan  war  which  has  remained 

to  plague  Italy  is  the  financial 
drain  occasioned  by  that  conflict,  which  still 
continues,  and  the  serious  disarrangement  of 
industrial  conditions  because  of  the  with- 
drawal of  so  many  men  for  military  occu- 
pations. Since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  Italy  has  been  subject  to  a  number 
of  strikes  and  riots,  and  the  Government  has 
been  accused  of  arbitrary  methods,  in  re- 
pressing  these.     During   early   June   it   was 
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reported  that  strikes  in  the  north  were  se- 
riously hampering  business  in  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin.  Two  men, 
supposed  to  be  anarchists,  were  shot  by  the 
police  of  Ancona,  on  June  6,  and  a  general 
strike  was  pronounced  throughout  Italy  as  a 
protest.  This  strike,  however,  was  later 
called  off  after  much  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed. On  June  14,  the  municipal  or  ad- 
ministrative elections,  as  the  Italians  call 
them,  were  held.  It  is  reported  that  the 
monarchist  and  clerical  parties  scored  gains. 
The  Salandra  ministry  is  apparently  able  to 
hold  its  own,  having  on  June  12  trium- 
phantly carried  its  budget  for  1914-15 
through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  large 
majority.  The  government  promises  less  in- 
terference with  elections  by  the  central  au- 
thorities. An  event  of  particular  interest  to 
Americans  in  Italy,  during  late  April,  was 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
which  is  given  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper 
en   page   60   of   this   issue   of   the    Review. 


Fall  of  the 

Doumergue 

Ministry  in 

France 


The    bitter    opposition     of     the 
French    Radicals    and    Socialists 
to  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
military  service,  effected  by  the  law  of  last 
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M.    RENE  VIVIANI,   THE   NEW   PREMIER  OF    FRANCE 

winter,  resulted  last  month  in  the  fall  of 
two  cabinets  in  one  week.  After  only  a  few 
months  of  perilous  existence,  the  Doumergue 
ministry,  shaken  by  the  Caillaux  scandal, 
and  only  barely  successful  at  the  parliamen- 
tary elections  in  April,  resigned  on  June  1. 
Gaston  Doumergue  became  premier  last 
December,  when  the  Barthou  government 
resigned  after  a  defeat  on  the  budget.  The 
Doumergue  government  was  finally  forced 
to  succumb  because  of  its  inability  to  com- 
mand a  majority  in  the  Chamber.  Presi- 
dent Poincare  vainly  endeavored  to  get 
MM.  Viviani,  Dupuy,  and  Deschanel,  in 
succession,  to  form  new  ministries.  Alexan- 
dre Ribot,  one  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  of 
France,  an  old  hand  at  parliamentary 
strategy,  finally,  on  June  10,  got  together  a 
ministry,  which,  however,  resigned  the  next 
day,  being  unable  to  secure  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence on  its  first  measure. 


l/iuiani 


ALEXANDRE   RIBOT,    WHO    WAS    PREMIER   OF   FRANCE 
FOR   ONE    DAY    LAST    MONTH 


After  several  days  of  effort,  M. 
r  Viviani,  who  has,  for  years,  been 

Minister  of  Education,  formed 
a  cabinet  which  was  sustained  on  the  first 
measure  proposed.     The  declaration  of  pol- 
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icy  contained  a  statement  that  the  Senate 
would  be  asked  to  include  in  the  budget  of 
1914  a  progressive  income  tax  and  in  the 
budget  of  1915  a  progressive  tax  on  capital. 
The  Viviani  ministry  is  the  forty-ninth 
France  has  had  in  forty-three  years.  The 
chief  difficulty  which  any  new  premier  has 
to  settle  is  the  army  question.  The  Social- 
ists, who  greatly  increased  their  number  in 
the  parliament  at  the  recent  election,  are 
against  the  three-year  army  law,  although 
the  popular  majority  in  favor  of  it  was 
large.  It  is  held  by  French  statesmen  gen- 
erally that  the  increase  in  the  army  term  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  republic. 
Even  if  any  French  government  should  fa- 
vor the  reduction  of  the  military  establish- 
ment, it  has  been  reported  that  the  Russian 
government  would  thereupon  withdraw 
trom  the  alliance  which  is,  therefore,  re- 
garded in  France  as  absolutely  essential  to 
the   republic's  international  position. 

One   of   the   first   public   acts  of 

Amending  .  ' 

the  Danish     King  Christian   A  of   Denmark, 

Constitution  •  •.  «n      i  ,  j 

who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  VIII,  on 
May  14,  1912,  was  the  introduction  in  the 
Rigsdag,  on  October  23  of  that  year,  of  a 
reform  bill  amending  the  Danish  constitu- 
tion, which  has  been  in  force  since  1866. 
By  the  terms  of  this  measure,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  lower  house  or  Folketing,  on 
December  13,  1912,  women  were  given  the 
right  to  sit  as  members,  the  minimum  vo- 
ting age  was  reduced  from  30  to  "25,  the 
membership  of  the  lower  house  was  in- 
creased from  114  to  132,  the  length  of  its 
sessions  was  extended  from  three  years  to 
four,  election  By  privilege,  royal  nomination, 
or  on  property  qualifications,  was  abolished, 
and  it  was  provided  that  54  out  of  the  66 
members  of  the  Landsthing  (the  upper 
house)  should  hereafter  be  elected  by  town 
and  parish  councils,  while  the  remaining  12 
should  be  selected  by  the  54.  This  reform 
was  directed  chiefly  against  the  upper  house, 
which  has  always  been  very  reactionary  in 
its  point  of  view,  and  was  eagerly  supported 
by  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  in  the  Folk- 
ething.  The  Conservative  minority  in  the 
Landsthing,  however,  by  refusing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  voting,  prevented  a  quorum  so 
that    no   business   could    be    transacted. 


is  the  Kino      ' '1e  matter'  therefore,  was  held 
a  up  for  a  year  and  a  half.     Final' 

Reactionary?     1  t  '  n  i  1         l 

ly,   on   J  vine  V,  when   the   lower 
house  had   again  passed   the  bill   by  a  large 


majority  and  sent  it  to  the  Landsthing,  the 
Premier,  Dr.  Zahle,  announced  that  the 
Government  would  advise  the  King  to  dis- 
solve the  Senate  in  order  that  a  new  Cham- 
ber might  be  elected,  to  act  constitutionally 
in  the  matter.  On  June  12,  King  Christian 
dissolved  the  Landsthing,  although  he  de- 
clared that  such  action  ought  not  to  affect 
the  twelve  members  heretofore  appointed  by 
the  crown.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  elec- 
tion will  soon  be  held,  and  that  the  Liberals 
will  secure  a  definite  majority  in  the  upper 
house,  thus  assuring  the  adoption  of  the 
amended  constitution.  Eminent  Danes  to 
visit  the  rest  of  the  world  recently  included 
no  less  a  personage  than  King  Christian 
himself  and  his  Queen,  who,  in  May,  paid  a 
visit  to  London  and  Paris,  while  the  cele- 
brated Danish  critic,  Georg  Brandes,  made  a 
quick  trip  to  the  Lnited  States  and  lectured 
in  various  cities.  A  summary  of  Dr. 
Brandes'  literary  achievements  and  points 
of  view  is  given  on  another  page  this  month. 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  one  of  the  best-beloved  of  our 
"imported"  Americans,  a  Dane  by  birth,  died 
on  May  26.  A  few  appreciative  words  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  others  about  Mr.  Riis 
and  the  excellence  of  his  citizenship  are 
quoted  in  another  department. 

Sivtno,"N^way'^n    tne    ot^er    Scandinavian    na- 
Celebrating    tions,      Sweden      and      Norwav, 

Independence  .  e  •  «.  < 

questions  of  nationality  have 
been  engaging  public  attention.  The  long- 
drawn-out  Swedish  campaign  for  increased 
defenses,  with  particular  reference  to  pre- 
sumed Russian  aggression,  has  reached  at 
least  the  beginning  of  a  settlement  by  the 
introduction,  on  May  25,  of  the  new  de- 
fense bill  in  the  Riksdag  at  Stockholm. 
This  measure  increases  the  term  of  liability 
to  military  service.  All  able-bodied  Swedish 
men  may  now  be  called  to  the  colors  at  any 
time  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 
The  measure,  which  seems  certain  to  be  en- 
acted into  law,  also  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  eight  battleships  and  the  im- 
provement of  fortifications  along  the  Russo- 
Swedish  frontier.  Norway,  for  her  part, 
has  been  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  her  independence  from  Den- 
mark, which  was  achieved  in  1814.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  celebration  was 
the  great  parade  in  Christiania,  on  May  17, 
which  included,  among  other  features, 
40,000  school  children  and  3000  Norwegian- 
Americans,  who  carried,  with  the  Norse  flag, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  These  Norse-Ameri- 
cans  will    celebrate   the   4th   in   Christiania. 
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.    „„„.  The  spirit  of  nationality 

An     Alliance  r  .  , 

of  is    very    strong    in    the 

Little  Nations-  Scandinavian       peoples, 

and  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  world 
if  any  of  these  countries  should 
lose  their  independence.  It  may 
be  that  their  political  integrity 
will  be  assured  by  some  sort  of 
alliance  with  the  other  smaller 
countries  of  Europe,  some  of  which 
have  already  had  their  neutrality 
guaranteed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  now 
reported  that  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions have  already  been  begun  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  for  a  sort  of  under- 
standing, which,  it  is  hoped,  "will 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  union 
of  the  small  nations  of  Europe." 
The  object,  so  the  advocates  say, 
would  be  to  unite  the  military  and 
naval  forces  for  common  action 
when  any  one  of  these  countries  is 
attacked  by  a  great  power. 


Is  Another 

Balkan  War 

Near? 
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The  news  from  south- 
eastern Europe  during 
the  past  few  weeks  has 
indicated  that,  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, the  world  may  witness  the 
outbreak    of    another    Balkan    war. 

As  was  expected  by  those  who  understand  at  Constantinople  has  responded  with  a 
the  artificial  nature  of  the  new  state  of  Al-  defiant  announcement  that  all  Greek  sub- 
bania  (a  condition  we  have  pointed  out  more  jects  will  be  expelled  from  Thrace  and  Asia 
than  once  in  these  pages),  Prince  William  of  Minor.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Turk's 
Wied,  King,  or  Mpret,  of  Albania,  was  effort  to  thoroughly  overhaul  his  military 
obliged  to  flee  and  take  refuge  on  an  Italian  establishment  is  the  authorizing  of  the  Boy 
warship  after  he  had  reigned  only  three  Scouts  organization  and  its  spread  all  over 
months.  An  insurrection  against  his  author-  Turkey.  On  May  25  the  first  section  to 
ity,  largely  engineered  by  Essad  Pasha,  Min-  be  officially  recognized  by  the  government 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Interior,  was  inaugurated  at  Constantinople  by  the 
in  the  interest  of  Mohammedan  domination,  Minister  of  War.  It  is  intended  as  a  pre- 
resulted  early  in  June  in  open  warfare.  Sev-  paratory  school  for  the  army, 
eral  battles,  with  uncertain  outcome,  between 
the  insurgents,  who  declare  they  will  pay 
no  taxes,  on  one  side,  and  the  regular  Al- 
banian troops,  reinforced  by  the  gendarmerie 
of    Italy    and    Austria,     finally    appear    to 


As  to  Greek    ^n    rePb'    t0    tn's    Turkish    de- 
and  Bulgarian  fiance,  Premier  Venezelos,  speak- 
ing    in     the     Greek     Boule,     at 
Athens,    on    June    12,    virtually    threatened 


have  inflamed  international  jealousy  to  the  war  against  Turkey  unless  the  expulsion  of 
point  at  which  the  Italian  journals  are  Greeks  ceased.  Both  countries  are  increas- 
openly  accusing  Austria  of  intervention,  ing  their  navies.  Greece  has  been  endeavor- 
Meanwhile,  the  Greeks,  who,  apparently,  ing  to  purchase  two  superannuated  battle- 
do  not  intend  to  relinquish  Epirus,  which  is  ships  of  the  American  navy.  The  tension 
filled  with  Greek  subjects,  but  which  has  between  Servia  and  Greece  on  one  side  and 
been  handed  over  by  the  powers  to  Al-  Bulgaria  on  the  other  has  been  embittered  by 
bania,  have  called  upon  the  Turks  to  cease  the  recently  published  report  of  the  commis- 
persecution  of  the  Greeks  still  within  sion  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endow- 
the    Ottoman    domain.      The    government  ment  to  investigate  the  alleged  atrocities  in 
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vention  has  been  concluded  between  England 
and  Russia  with  the  object  of  enforcing  the 
demands  of  the  Triple  Entente  against  Ger- 
many. By  the  unique  and  amazingly  frank 
method  of  openly  asking  an  eminent  Rus- 
sian to  explain  the  attitude  of  his  country 
towards  Germany,  Professor  Delbriick,  the 
editor  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  has  ob- 
tained a  significant  statement  which  he  has 
published  in  his  magazine.  His  Russian  cor- 
respondent. Professor  Mitrovanov,  of  Mos- 
cow, declares  that  "Germany  has  pushed 
Russia  out  of  the  Balkans  and  put  Austria 
across  her  path."  As  far  as  Russia  is  con- 
cerned, extension  into  the  Balkans  is  "a  po- 
litical necessity."  and  nothing  short  of  the 
possession  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles   "will   end    the    intolerable    situation." 


Phot'  Underwood,  hTew  York 

KING    CONSTANTINE   OF    GREECE 

the  two  Balkan  wars.  This  report  declares 
that,  in  the  first  war,  the  atrocities  were 
committed  first  by  Turks,  and  then  by 
Christian  inhabitants  in  Macedonia,  rather 
than  by  regular  troops.  In  the  second  war 
"a  frenzy  seems  to  have  seized  upon  all  the 
combatants.''  The  troops  of  all  these  Balkan 
nations,  says  the  report,  showed  themselves 
possessed  "by  a  blind  fury  for  destruction, 
a  pitiless  cruelty,  a  forgettulness  of  natural 
regard  for  the  child,  the  weakling,  the 
wounded,  or  the  woman."  In  weighing  the 
charges  made  by  Greeks  against  Bulgarians 
and  Bulgarian-  against  Greeks,  the  report  of 
the  commission  condemns  both,  but  the 
Greeks  somewhat  more,  and  states  frankly 
that  "the  accounts  of  neither  tell  more  than 
a  part  of  the  truth." 


»„..,„  ,,.  The  bitter  feeling  between  Rus- 
Austria  and  si  a  and  Austria  continues,  it  we 
"""  may  believe  the  tone  of  the  press 
in  these  countries  and  the  guarded,  though 
unmistakable,  utterances  of  Russian  ami  Aus- 
trian public  men.  It  is  believed  that  Russia 
is  intending  to  provoke  a  Near  Eastern  en 
Reports  are  al-o  rife  that  a  secret  naval  con- 


Cr  ashing 

the 
Caucasus 


An  evidence  that  Russia  is  pre- 
paring lor  some  warlike  move- 
ment on  a  large  scale  through 
the  Caucasus  mountains  is  furnished  by  a 
letter  of  a  TiHis  correspondent  appearing  in 
a  French  newspaper.  That  part  of  Russian 
trans-Caucasus  territory  known  as  Georgia 
was   the   center   of   the   revolutionary   whirl- 


Obpyricbt  by  the  Anwrtcwi  Prosi   Im     tattoo,  N-  m  Tork 

RUSTUM    BEY,    THE    NEW    TTRK1SH    AMBASSADOR 
TO   THE    UNITED    STATES 

1  Showing    the    sort    of    man    the    new    young    Turk     is) 
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GREEK  REFUGEES  FROM  ALBANIAN  ATROCITY- PEASANTS  OF  EP1RUS  FLEEING  SOUTHWARD 
(From   a  photograph  sent  by  a   Greek   in  the  unfortunate   region) 


wind  of  1905-6,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  It  seems  that  the  ter- 
rible repressive  measures  which  were  then 
taken  to  punish  these  revolutionary  senti- 
ments are  now  to  be  repeated  with  even 
greater  vigor  in  the  same  regions.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  ruthless  methods 
of   Russian   militarism. 

ne  Georgians  On  account  of  the  intense  spirit 
Preparing      of    independence    which    its   peo- 

to  Fight  ii  ,     .  .  c 

pies  nave  preserved  in  spite  of 
the  severity  of  the  repression  of  their  insur- 
rection at  that  time  by  the  Cossacks  under 
General  Alikhanov,  let  loose  on  them  by 
order  of  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant  in  the 
Caucasus,  Worontzov-Dashkov,  the  Geor- 
gians, especially  of  the  Kutais  and  Gari  dis- 
tricts, which  lie  between  Tiflis  and  Batum 
on  the  Black  Sea,  have  remained  on  the 
blacklist  of  the  government  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  have  sent  to  the  Russian  Duma 
many  Radicals,  and  this  has  aggravated  the 
feeling  against  them.  Now  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Caucasus  have  decided  to  ''tear 
them  up  by  the  roots"  and  disperse  them. 
The  correspondent,  writing  from  the  Cau- 
casus, depicts  in  touching  language  the  terror 
of  the  population  of  Gari,  which  is  about 
to  be  removed,  and  states  that  all  this  has 
to  do  with  preparations  now  going  on  in  the 
Caucasus  for  an  invasion  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia.    The  villages  are  to  be  razed  to  the 


ground    and    a    general    clearance    made    for 
strategic  reasons. 

The  real  motives,  we  are  told. 

Indifference  .  i  .  t  •   •  .  i  • 

of  Europe  are  that  another  rising  in  this 
particular  part  of  Transcaucasia 
might  be  fatal  to  the  Russian  army  during 
a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  eastern 
Asia  Minor,  by  cutting  off  its  communica- 
tions to  the  Black  Sea  to  the  west,  and  with 
Russia  through  a  few  mountain  passes  on  the 
north.  The  Russian  press  has,  apparently, 
received  orders  to  preserve  silence  on  the 
matter.  The  Georgian  paper,  Sakhalado, 
however,  has  taken  it  up,  and  asked,  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  young  Georgians  who 
have  resolved  to  fight,  "Will  Europe  allow 
this  crime  to  be  accomplished?"  apparently 
oblivious  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Balkans  for  more  than  two  years.  A  Rus- 
sian writer  in  a  Paris  journal,  commenting 
on  this  proceeding  of  his  government,  tells 
the  Georgians  that  modern  Europe  has  no 
time  nor  inclination  to  concern  itself  with 
such  trifles,  and  that  they  must  look  for 
help  in  other  directions,  indicating  the  revo- 
lutionary elements  which  are  already  work- 
ing in  anticipation  of  a  great  European  war, 
and  one  section  of  which,  the  Poles,  recently 
notified  the  Russian  Duma  that  in  case  of  a 
war  against  Austria  they  (the  Russian 
Poles)  meant  to  "take  decisive  action  in 
their  own   interests." 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  POLO  MATCH 
The  picture  above  and  the  one  to  the  right 
show  typical  episodes  during  the  second  and 
final  game  in  the  series  played  at  Meadow 
Brook,  X.  V.  The  British  team  won  both 
games,  and  carried  back  with  them  the  cup  em- 
blematic of  the  international  championship. 
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THE    "RESOLUTE"    AND    THE    "VANITIE"    IN    A    TRIAL 
RACE    I"    -I1H  I    THE    BOAT    TO    DEFEND    THE    AMER- 
ICA'S   CUP    AGAINST    LIPTON'S    CHALLENGE 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    WISCONSIN    CREW    PRACTISING 
ON    THE    HUDSON    AT    POUGHKEEPSIE    FOR    THE    IN- 
TERCOLLEGIATE   RACES    OF    JUNE    26 
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THE  MEXICAN  MEDIATORIAL  CONFERENCE  IN  SESSION  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS 

(From  left  to  right,  American  delegates,  H.  Percival  Dodge,  Secretary,  Mr.  Lehmann  and  Justice  Lamar.  In 
center  at  rear,  the  mediators,  Dr.  Naon,  Ambassador  da  Gama,  and  Minister  Suarez  Mujica.  The  Mexican 
delegates,    Senor   Rodriguez,   Dr.    Rabasa,    Senor    Elguero   and    Secretary    Elguero.) 


MEDIATION  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS 

AND  AFTER 

The  Story  of  the  Second  Month  of  Our  Adventure  in  Mexico 


IN  these  pages  last  month  we  recorded  the 
news  of  the  Mexican  situation,  from  the 
landing  of  the  American  forces,  at  Vera 
Cruz,  on  April  22,  to  the  meeting  of  the 
mediatorial  conference  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Canada,  on  May  20,  including  the  story  of 
the  campaign  of  the  Constitutionalists,  from 
the  taking  of  Torreon  to  the  capture  of 
Tampico,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  stories 
of  famous  and  less-known  refugees  from  the 
Mexican  chaos. 

The  four  weeks  preceding  the  writing  of 
these  lines  have  been  marked  by  the  long 
drawn-out  deliberations  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
mediators  and  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada, 
by  the  wavering  and  rather  puzzling  course 
of  the  State  Department  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  permitting  arms  and  ammunition 
to  reach  the  combatants  in  Mexico,  and  the 
steady,  though  somewhat  slower  progress  of 
the  armies  of  the  Constitutionalists  towards 
Mexico  City. 

The  A.  B.  C.  Conference  at  Work 

The  personnel  of  the  mediators  at  Niagara 
Falls,  as  we  pointed  out  last  month,  was 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence  and  respect.  In 
the  order  of  their  seniority  as  representatives 
at  Washington,  these  conciliators  were  Am- 
bassador da  Gama,  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Naon, 
Minister    of    Argentina,    and    Senor    Suarez 

July— 3 


Mujica,  Minister  of  Chile.  The  Mexican 
delegates  were  Senores  Rabasa,  Rodriguez 
and  Elguero.  The  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  Justice  Lamar  and  former  Solicitor 
of  the  State  Department  Frederick  W. 
Lehmann. 

The  conference  began  its  sessions  on  May 
20  with  an  address  by  the  Brazilian  Ambas- 
sador and  responses  by  Judge  Lamar  and 
Senor  Rabasa.  Then  the  deliberations  were 
withheld  from  the  public.  It  became  known 
that  President  Wilson  had  impressed  upon 
the  American  delegates  the  importance  of  the 
settlement  of  the  land  question  in  Mexico, 
and  that  he  would  not  recognize  a  govern- 
ment which  did  not  undertake  a  thorough 
land  reform.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed 
that  the  President  had  told  our  delegates 
that  American  troops  would  not  be  with- 
drawn from  Vera  Cruz  until  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  provisional  government 
pending  a  general  election. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  seen  that  the 
success  of  the  conference  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  attitude  and  acts  of  Car- 
ranza  and  his  forces.  Secretary  Bryan  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  rebel 
"First  Chief,"  and  many  efforts  were  made 
to  get  him  to  participate.  The  mediators, 
however,  declined  to  admit  Constitutionalist 
delegates  unless  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon 
and  this  Carranza  would  not  do.     Neverthe- 
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THE    CONSTITUTIONALIST    JUNTA    IN    WASHINGTON 

(From  left  to  right:  Jose  Yasconcelos,  Jose  Urquidi 
and  Rafael  Zubaron.  The  Constitutionalist  notes  were 
delivered  to  the  Niagara  Falls  mediators  by  Senor 
Urquidi.  Senor  Zubaron  is  the  chief  of  the  agency. 
Senor    Vasconcelos    is   a    well    known    Mexican    lawyer) 

less  Carranza  made  a  number  of  efforts  to 
have  representatives  admitted  to  the  confer- 
ence. Several  notes  passed  between  the 
mediators  and  the  Constitutionalists  through 
the  medium  of  the  junta  or  agency,  which 
the  Carranzistas  have  maintained  at  Wash- 
ington for  some  months.  On  June  12,  Car- 
ranza  appointed  three  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference, Fernando  Iglesias  Calderon,  leader 
(  l  the  Mexican  Liberty  party;  Luis  Cabrera, 
Constitutionalist  confidential  agent  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Jose  Vasconcelos,  formerly  con- 
fidential agent  in  Canada,  and  now  attached 
to  the  Constitutionalist  junta  in  Washington. 
These  delegates  were  not  received  at  Niagara 
Falls,  but  made  their  headquarters  tempo- 
rarily at   Buffalo. 

Agreement   upon    One   Pacification   Plank 

On  June  12  it  was  announced  that  the 
conference,  while  rejecting  an  arrangement 
said  to  have  been  initiated  by  Mr.  Bryan 
for  the  government  of  Mexico  by  a  com- 
mission of  three,  the  mediators  and  delegates 
had  agreed  upon  a  pacification  plan  which 
had  been  accepted  by  President  Wilson  and 
General  Huerta.  This  was  in  substance  that 
(1)  Huerta  should  appoint  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  a  man  in  sympathy  with 
the  Constitutionalist  movement;  that  he 
(Huerta)    should   then   resign   and   that  this 


minister  (as  provided  by  the  Mexican  con- 
stitution) should  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent; (2)  that  this  president  should  appoint 
tour  cabinet  ministers,  to  be  named  at 
Niagara;  (3)  that  the  policy  and  action  of 
this  commission  should  be  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  five,  and  that  it  should 
provide  for  a  general  election  at  an  early 
date;  and  (4)  that  this  provisional  govern- 
ment should  be  recognized  at  once  by  the 
United  States  and  the  American  troops  with- 
drawn from  Vera  Cruz. 

Deadlock   Over  Choice  for  President 

The  Mexican  delegates,  with  the  evident 
approval  of  the  mediators,  insisted  that  the 
provisional  president,  or  presiding  officer  of 
the  commission,  should  be  a  neutral,  that  is, 
neither  a  Carranzista  nor  a  Huertista, 
although  they  were  willing  to  admit  that  he 
should  sympathize  with  the  demands  of  the 
Constitutionalists.  The  American  delegates, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  full  instructions 
from  Washington,  declined  to  sanction  the 
name  of  any  non-Constitutionalist. 

It  became  evident,  by  the  middle  of  last 
month,  that  the  mediatorial  conference  was 
about  to  break  up  through  the  deadlock  thus 
brought  about.  On  June  16,  Judge  Lamar 
and  Mr.  Lehmann  went  to  Buffalo  and  had 
a  conference  with  the  Carranza  delegates 
and  the  rest  of  the  Constitutionalist  junta. 
The  Mexican  representatives  in  the  confer- 
ence then  decided  to  make  public  their  point 
of  view,  which  they  did  in  a  statement  given 
to  the  press  the  following  day.  This  state- 
ment claimed  that  to  "take  a  rebel  for  presi- 
dent would  mean  election  by  revolution" ; 
that  the  vote  might  be  falsified  by  a  Consti- 
tutionalist; that  a  neutral  president  was 
needed ;  and  that  the  American  attitude 
would  be  bad  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  On  June  17  the  Ameiican  dele- 
gates, with  the  sanction  of  Washington, 
issued  a  reply.  The  American  statement 
"utterly  repudiates"  the  intimation  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  "intends  to  destroy  the  electoral 
liberty  of  Mexico"  and  reiterated  the  belief 
and  position  of  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton that  the  Constitutionalists  must  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
visional president.  It  was  freely  predicted 
that  unless  the  Mexican  delegates  yielded 
on  this  point,  advising  Huerta  to  retire 
voluntarily  in  favor  of  a  Constitutionalist 
president,  the  United  States  would  openly 
aid  the  rebels.  This  was  understood  to  mean 
that  mediation  had  become  an  acknowledged 
failure,  and  that  President  Wilson  would  lift 
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the  embargo  on  arms  from  the  North  in 
favor  of  the  Constitutionalists,  and  would 
also  continue  to  hold  Vera  Cruz  so  that 
Huerta  might  not  receive  any  arms  or  mu- 
nitions of  war. 

The  Constitutionalist  Advance 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  general, 
steady,  though  slow,  advance  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists toward  Mexico  City.  After  the 
capture  of  Tampico,  the  objective  of  the 
Northern  rebel  army  was  Saltillo,  where,  it 
was  expected,  General  Carranza  would  an- 
nounce himself  provisional  president.  The 
Federals  evacuated  Saltillo  on  May  20  and 
Villa  took  possession.  In  a  number  of  small 
battles  the  Federals  were  defeated.  At 
Zacatecas,  however,  on  June  14,  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, under  General  Natera,  were 
defeated  by  Huerta's  troops.  Before  this 
battle  it  had  been  announced  that  Carranza 
had  appointed  Natera  to  be  Villa's  superior 
officer.  The  defeat  of  Natera  incensed  the 
followers  of  Villa,  who  accused  Carranza  of 
not  appreciating  their  leader,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  renewal  of  the  reports  which  have  con- 
stantly come  to  this  country  during  the  past 
few  months  that  Carranza  and  Villa  had 
disagreed,  and  that  the  First  Chief  had  been 
deposed  by  the  military  leader.  All  sorts  of 
wild  stories  appeared  in  the  daily  press  till 
the  reading  public  was  hopelessly  puzzled. 
It  was  known  that  all  along  Villa  has  been 
anxious  for  American  support,  and  that  he 
has  resented  Carranza's  rather  cavalier  atti- 
tude towards  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
Villa  had  always  denied  any  break  with  the 
civil  head  of  the  revolution  and,  while  claim- 
ing the  military  leadership,  had  insisted  upon 
his  loyalty  to  the  Constitutionalist  cause. 

Character  of  the  Rebel  Leaders 

Newspaper  correspondents  and  others  who 
have  recently  been  upon  the  scene  of  the 
fighting  in  Mexico  say  that  in  this  country 
there  has  been  an  overemphasis  of  the  im- 
portance of  Villa.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
energy,  undoubtedly  of  considerable  execu- 
tive ability,  and  of  unusual  military  skill. 
He  is,  moreover,  spectacular  and  picturesque, 
and  is  just  the  sort  of  leader  to  get  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers.  There  are, 
however,  other  Constitutionalist  leaders,  both 
civil  and  military,  of  a  very  high  type,  much 
higher  than  Villa.  With  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  these  leaders  are  men  of  educa- 
tion. Carranza  himself  was  Governor  of 
Coahuila  under  the  Madero  regime.  He  is 
surrounded   by  other  men  of  his  own  high 
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standing  and  education.  Prominent  among 
these  we  are  told,  are  General  Felipe  Ange- 
les, Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Chief  of 
Artillery,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  noted 
as  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  General 
Alvaro  Obregon,  who  has  had  as  unbroken 
a  series  of  successes  as  Villa,  and  is  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  military  leader.  The  vic- 
tor of  Monterey  and  Tampico,  General 
Pablo  Gonzales,  is  also  a  man  of  promise  and 
there  are  many  others — not  forgetting  the 
doughty  Zapata,  who,  though  by  report  a 
bandit,  has  evinced  a  good  deal  of  military 
capacity  and  has  been  endeavoring  to  adjust 
the  land  question  in  the  territory  he  has 
made  his  own.  Guadalajara  and  other  large 
towns  in  the  south  and  southwest  were  be- 
sieged by  General  Obregon  and  other  Con- 
stitutionalist leaders,  and,  by  the  middle  of 
last  month,  seemed  tottering  to  their  fall. 

What  Are  We  Trying  to  Do  About  Arms? 

It  has  been  difficult  to  understand  or  see 
any  consistency  in  the  apparent  wavering  of 
the  State  Department  in  the  question  of 
allowing  arms  and  ammunition  to  reach  the 
combatants   in    Mexico.      The   country   was 
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informed  that  the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz, — 
by  seizing  the  custom  house, — had  been  based 
entirely  on  the  desire  to  prevent  the  German 
merchant  ship  Ypiranga  getting  her  cargo 
of  arms  to  Huerta.  No  blockade,  however, 
was  declared,  and  a  month  later — in  the  last 
days  of  May — this  same  German  ship  landed 
its  cargo  at  Puerto  Mexico.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  the 
arms  which  a  month  before  we  had  kept  off 
by  sacrificing  a  score  of  lives  of  our  own  men 
and  several  hundred  Mexicans  got  into  the 
hands  of  Huerta's  army.  Another  German 
vessel,  the  Havana,  also  landed  arms,  while 
the  United  States  forces  made  no  attempt 
to  interfere.  In  all  the  dictator  gained 
through  these  vessels  250  machine  guns,  20,- 
000  rifles  and  more  than  16,000,000  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Later  the  Ward  liner,  the 
Antilla,  with  1x000,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition and  other  war  material  destined  for 
the  Constitutionalists,  left  New  York,  and, 
at  the  end  of  her  voyage,  on  June  9,  was 
permitted  to  land  at  Tampico.    Then,  after  a 


cabinet  meeting  on  the  same  day,  orders  were 
issued  to  prevent  the  landing  of  .45,000 
tounds  of  ammunition  which  had  left  New 
York  on  another  steamer.  The  rebels  had 
declared  Tampico  a  free  port.  Just  before 
the  Antilla  reached  that  place,  Huerta  had 
issued  orders  to  two  gunboats,  which  make 
up  the  Mexican  Federal  navy,  to  blockade 
Tampico  harbor.  On  June  9,  however, 
owing  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States 
against  any  warlike  action,  Huerta  withdrew 
his  order  for  the  blockade. 

The  Mexican  Congress  Meets 

An  extra  session  of  the  Mexican  congress 
was  opened  on  June  22.  It  was  called,  so 
General  Huerta  announced,  to  consider  (1) 
everything  connected  with  the  agreements  or 
conventions  that  might  result  from  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Mexican  government,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  the  representatives  of  the  me- 
diating powers;  (2)  internal  questions  con- 
nected with  the  country's  pacification. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT-DAY  PROCESSION  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  ON  JUNE  17 
(Our  picture  shows  several  distinguished  guests  who  were  recipients  of  honorary  degrees.  First  comes  Min- 
ister Naon  of  Argentina,  escorted  by  Governor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Naon  was  one  of  the  peace 
mediators,  who  left  Niagara  Falls  to  receive  this  degree  and  then  ran  down  to  confer  with  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Bryan  before  returning  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  third  figure  is  General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  famous 
for  the  sanitary  work  at  Havana  and  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  George  Wharton  Pepper,  the  Philadelphia 
lawyer,    marches    behind    General    Gorgas) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(From  May  20  to  June  19.  1914) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  21.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Root  (Rep.,  N.  Y.) 
speaks  in  support  of  the  bill  repealing  the  tolls- 
exemption  clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  main- 
taining that  we  are  bound  by  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  to  charge  equal  tolls. 

May  23. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill   ($20,000,000). 

June  1. — The  House  adopts  by  unanimous  vote 
an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  bill  de- 
manded by  labor  leaders  and  believed  to  exempt 
organized  labor  from  prosecution. 

June  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill.  .  .  .  The  House,  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  completes  its  consideration  of  the  Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust  bill,  Mr.  Moore  (Rep.,  Pa.)  be- 
rates his  colleagues  for  submitting  to  the  domina- 
tion of  organized  labor. 

June  3. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  reports  the  Sutherland  resolution, 
by  vote  of  8  to  7,  calling  on  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Great  Britain  for  arbitration  of  the 
Panama  tolls  question. 

June  5. — The  House  passes  the  three  measures 
embodying  the  administration's  anti-trust  legisla- 
tion; the  bill  creating  an  Interstate  Trade  Com- 
mission is  adopted  without  a  roll  call,  the  Clayton 
(omnibus)  bill  is  passed  by  vote  of  275  to  54,  and 
the  Railway  Capitalization  bill  is  passed  by  vote 
of  325  to  12. 

June  6. — In  the  Senate,  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission bill  is  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

June  9. — In  the  Senate,  during  debate  upon  the 


bill  repealing  the  tolls-exemption  clause  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act,  Mr.  Smith  (Rep.,  Mich.)  al- 
leges that  President  Wilson  favors  tolls-exemption 
to  pacify  Great  Britain  and  to  secure  its  support 
in  Mexico. 

June  10. — The  Senate  adopts,  by  vote  of  50  to 
24,  the  Simmons-Norris  compromise  amendment  to 
the  tolls-repeal  bill,  affirming  that  the  United 
States  does  not  relinquish  any  rights  under  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  with  Panama. 

June  11. — The  Senate  passes  the  amended  bill 
repealing  the  tolls-exemption  clause  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act,  by  vote  of  50  to  35. 

June  12. — The  House  accepts  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments to  the  tolls-repeal  bill,  by  vote  of  216  to  71. 

June  19. — The  House  unseats  Mr.  Dyer  (Rep. 
Mo.),  on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  connection  with 
his  election,   and   seats   Michael   Gill    (Dem.) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

May  22. — Charles  Becker,  a  former  lieutenant 
of  police  in  New  York  City,  is  for  the  second  time 
convicted  of  instigating  the  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal,  a  gambler  who  had  been  about  to  tes- 
tify regarding  police  graft. 

May  27. — A  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mex- 
ican question,  agreed  upon  by  the  peace  conferees 
at  Niagara  Falls,  is  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  submitted  to  President  Wilson. 

June  1. — The  Iowa  Republican  primary  results 
in  the  renomination  of  Senator  Cummins  and  Gov- 
ernor Clarke;  in  the  Democratic  primary,  Con- 
gressman Maurice  Connolly  is  nominated  for  Sen- 
ator and  John  T.  Hamilton  for  Governor. 
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PRESIDENT    WILSON    AT    PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY    ON 

CLASS     DAY,     JUNE     13 

(Mr.  Wilson  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1879,  and  his 
class  came  back  this  year  in  large  force  for  its  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary,  trie  President's  attendance  being 
wholly  private  and  informal) 

June  8. — In  the  Florida  Democratic  primary, 
Senator  Fletcher  is  renominated.  .  .  .  The  Amer- 
ican Thread  Company,  a  combination  of  manu- 
facturers controlling  90  per  cent,  of  the  output, 
agrees  to  dissolve  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

June  8. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  take  precedence  over  those  of  State  rail- 
way commissions. 

June  12. — The  President  nominates  Representa- 
tive William  G.  Sharp  (Dem.,  Ohio)  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  France. 

June  15. — The  President  nominates,  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  created  under  the 
new  Currency  and  Banking  law,  A.  C.  Miller  of 
San  Francisco,  W.  P.  G.  Harding  of  Birmingham, 
Thomas  D.  Jones  of  Chicago,  Paul  M.  Warburg 
of  New  York,  and  Charles  S.  Hamlin  of  Boston. 
.  .  .  President  Wilson  charges  that  there  has 
been  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  large  business 
interests  to  force  an  adjournment  of  Congress;  he 
declares  that  he  will  exert  all  his  influence  to  hold 
Congress  until  business  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted. 

June  16. — The  Governor  of  Kentucky  appoints 
Joshua  N.  Camden  (Dem.)  to  fill  the  vacant  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate  until  the  November 
election.  .  .  .  Governor  Eberhard  is  defeated 
for  renomination  in  the  Minnesota  primary;  Dan- 
iel Lawlor  carries  the  Democratic  contest  by  a 
small   plurality. 

June  18. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  disap- 
pointed in  the  revenue  supplied  by  the  new  in- 
come-tax law,  asks  Congress  to  grant  broad  in- 
quisitorial powers  to  agents  and  inspectors. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

May  21 — Mexican  revolutionists,  under  General 
Villa,  occupy  Saltillo  with  but  little  opposition. 

May  23. — The  Defense  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  providing  for  a  longer  term 
of  military  service  and  for  the  construction  of 
eight  battleships  and  sixteen  destroyers.  .  .  .  The 
Albanian  ruler,  Prince  William,  seeks  temporary 
refuge  from   revolutionists  on  an   Italian  warship. 

May  25. — The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  passes  the 
British  House  of  Commons  for  the  third  time  and 
will  become  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the 
Lord*. 

May  31. — Venustiano  Carranza  assumes  the  title 
of  Provisional  President  of  Mexico  and  begins  the 
establishment  of  a  government  at  Saltillo. 

June  1. — The  French  cabinet  under  Premier 
Gaston   Doumergue   decides  to  resign. 

June  2. — The  Mexican  delegates  to  the  peace 
conference  at  Niagara  Falls  announce  that  Gen- 
eral Huerta  is  prepared  to  withdraw  as  Provi- 
sional President  of  Mexico  if  the  country  shall  be 
politically  pacified  and  if  the  government  succeed- 
ing his  shall  inspire  confidence. 

June  3. — The  Servian  government  under  Premier 
Pashitch  resigns. 

June  8. — Alexander  Ribot  accepts  the  premier- 
ship of  France.  ...  A  general  strike  is  pro- 
claimed throughout  Italy,  in  protest  against  the 
killing  of  two  Anarchists  during  recent  rioting  at 
Ancona. 

June  9. — The  Danish  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  a  measure  giving  the  suffrage  to  women, 
removing  the  property  qualification,  and  changing 
the  method  of  electing  members  of  the  upper  house. 

June  10. — The  Italian  Confederation  of  Labor 
calls  off  the  general  strike. 

June  11. — The  Socialist  party  in  Italy  revives 
the  general  strike,  and  serious  rioting  occurs  in  all 
the  large  cities. 

June  12. — Premier  Ribot  is  defeated  on  the  first 
division  in  the  French  Chamber,  and  resigns  his 
office. 

June  13. — Rene  Viviani  (Socialist)  forms  a  cab- 
inet in  France,  and  takes  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

June  14. — Government  troops  succeed  in  restor- 
ing order  throughout  Italy,  and  re-establishing 
railway  and  telegraphic  communication. 

June  15. — King  Christian  dissolves  the  upper 
house  of  the  Danish  parliament.  .  .  .  Mexican 
federal  troops  defeat  the  revolutionists  at  Zaca- 
tecas. 

June  16. — Gen.  Francisco  Villa,  military  hero  of 
the  Mexican  revolution,  rebels  against  the  orders 
of  General  Carranza,  the  "supreme  chief,"  and 
seizes  administrative  offices  in  several  cities.  .  . 
The  Viviani  ministry  obtains  a  majority  of  233 
in  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  French  Chamber. 

June  19. — One  of  the  three  South  American  me- 
diators, Minister  Naon  of  Argentina,  consults 
with  President  Wilson  at  Washington,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  avert  a  failure  of  the  peace  conference. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

May  23. — Japan  ratifies  the  arbitration  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

June  9. — Both  houses  of  the  Colombian  Congress 
ratify  by  large  majorities  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
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and  the  Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  King  Alfonso  en- 
tertains ex-President  Roosevelt  at  the  summer  pal- 
ace near  Madrid. 

June  12. — Greece  warns  Turkey  to  cease  perse- 
cuting Greeks  domiciled  in   the  Ottoman  Empire. 

June  13. — Greece  formally  announces  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Turkish  islands  of  Chios  and  Mity- 
lene. 

June  15. — President  Wilson  signs  the  bill  re- 
pealing the  tolls-exemption  clause  of  the  Panama 
Canal   Act,  to  which  Great  Britain   had  objected. 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN  SITUATION 

May  20. — Delegates  from  the  United  States  and 
from  the  Huerta  government  in  Mexico,  together 
with  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Ministers  from  Argentina  and 
Chile,  meet  in  conference  at  the  Clifton  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Mexico. 

May  26. — The  German  steamer  Ypiranga  de- 
livers to  the  Huerta  forces  at  Puerto  Mexico  the 
cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  intercept  which 
the  United  States  had  seized  the  port  of  Tampico 
on  April  21. 

May  28. — It  becomes  known  that  the  peace  nego- 
tiators at  Niagara  Falls  have  agreed  upon  a  plan 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  General  Huerta 
as  Provisional  President  of  Mexico  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  temporary  government  of  five  cabinet 
members. 

May  30. — The  American  naval  officer  acting  as 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz  fines  the  Ger- 
man steamers  Y '  piranga  and  Bavaria  $500,000  for 
infractions  of  regulations  involved  in  the  landing 
of  arms  and  ammunition  at  Puerto  Mexico. 

June  8. — The  United  States  refusing  to  permit 
Mexican  federal  gunboats  to  blockade  the  port  of 
Tampico,  held  by  the  revolutionists,  the  Mexican 
Government  countermands  the  blockade  order. 

June  11. — The  peace  conferees  at  Niagara  Falls 
announce  that  they  have  agreed  on  the  transfer  of 
authority  in  Mexico  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government.  .  .  .  General  Carranza,  leader 
of  the  revolutionists  in  Mexico,  agrees  to  send 
representatives  to  the  conference. 

June  16. — The  United  States  delegates  to  the 
peace  conference  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Mexican  Constitutionalists,  at  Buffalo,  to 
obtain  information  regarding  an  acceptable  provi- 
sional president. 

June  18-19. — Statements  are  issued  by  the  Mexi- 
can and  American  delegates  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence, outlining  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
seem  to  make  impossible  the  selection  of  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  Provisional   President  of  Mexico. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

May  21. — The  Hamburg-American  liner  Vater- 
land,  the  largest  ship  afloat,  arrives  at  New  York 
on  its  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

May  22. — A  new  lightship,  Halifax  ig,  runs 
aground  and  capsizes  near  Halifax,  the  crew  los- 
ing their  lives.  .  .  .  The  Zeppelin  dirigible  air- 
ship L3  flies  over  Germany  for  36  hours  without 
stop,  at  an  average  of  nearly  52  miles  an  hour. 

May  23. — Gustave  Hammel,  the  noted  English 
aviator,  disappears  after  leaving  France  on  a 
cross-Channel   flight  to  England. 


Pholograpli  by  G.  V.  Buck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  ERECTED  I3Y  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  IN  ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  DEDI- 
CATED   WITH    IMPRESSIVE    CEREMONIES    ON    JUNE    4 


May  25. — Pope  Pius  X  creates  thirteen  new 
cardinals. 

May  26. — Colonel  Roosevelt  describes  his  ex- 
ploring trip  through  the  South  American  wilder- 
ness, in  an  address  at  Washington  under  the 
auspices  of  the   National   Geographic   Society. 

May  27. — The  American  University  (founded 
and  constructed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church)  is  dedicated  at  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
The  English  Derby  is  won  by  an  American, 
Herman  B.  Duryea,  with  Durbar  III. 

May  28. — The  Langley  aeroplane,  which  was 
wrecked  during  a  trial  flight  by  its  inventor  in 
1903,  is  successfully  flown  by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
over  Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y. 

May  29. — The  Empress  of  Ireland,  bound  from 
Quebec  to  Liverpool,  is  struck  amidships  by  the 
Norwegian  collier  Storstad,  during  an  early  morn- 
ing fog  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  sinks 
within  fifteen  minutes;  1024  of  the  passengers  and 
crew   lose  their   lives,   and  452  are  rescued. 

May  30. — Capt.  Robert  A.  Bartlett,  of  the 
Stefansson  Arctic  Expedition,  returns  to  St.  Mi- 
chael, Alaska,  and  reports  that  the  Karluk  sank 
on  January  11,  after  having  been  crushed  by  ice; 
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THE    LATE    ADLAI    E.    STEVENSON 

Stevenson  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1835,  but 
went  with  his  family  into  Illinois  in  his  early  youth. 
He  studied  law,  became  a  district  attorney,  and  served 
two  terms  in  Congress.  He  u.is  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  during  Cleveland's  second  term,  from 
1893  to  1S97,  and  was  the  Democratic  nominee  again  in 
1900,  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Bryan.  He  died  on 
June  13) 


the   crew   is   marooned   on   Wrangel    Island,   north 
of  Siberia. 

June  4. — The  Confederate  Memorial  Monument, 
erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  is  formally  unveiled. 

June  4-5. — A  storm  on  Chaleurs  Bay  sinks 
many  fishing  vessels,  with  a  loss  of  life  estimated 
at    mure    than    one    hundred. 

June  11. — The  Coronation  Chair  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  London,  is  damaged  bv  an  exploding 
bomb,  presumably  the  work  of  a  militant  suffra- 
gette. 

June  12. — The  strike  of  West  Virginia  coal 
miners  (begun  in  September)  is  formally  declared 
off,  the  miners  waiving  recognition  of  the  union 
but  gaining  other  demand-. 

June  14. — The  volcano  of  Mount  Lassen,  in 
California,    becomes    violently    active. 

June  16. — England  wins  the  international  polo 
championship  by  defeating  the  American  team  in 
the  second  and  deciding  game  at  Meadow  Brook, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  Colonel  Roosevelt  delivers  a  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
describing    his    South    American    explorations. 

June  19. — More  than  200  miners  are  killed  by 
an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  coal  mine  in  Alberta, 
Canada. 


OBITUARY 

May  20. — Dr.  Stephen  Townesend,  a  noted 
English  surgeon  and  author. 

May  21. — Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  professor  of 
Germanic  languages  at  Columbia  University,  38. 
...  Sir  Francis  Henry  Laking,  Bart.,  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  King  George,  67. 

May  22. — Sir  Thomas  Crossley  Rayner,  Chief 
Justice  of  British   Guiana,   54. 

Ma\  23.— William  O'Connell  Bradley,  United 
States   Senator  from  Kentucky,   67. 

May  24. — Rev.  Jerome  Daugherty,  former  presi- 
dent of  Georgetown  University,  65.  .  .  .  Brig.- 
Gen.  Clinton  Dugald  MacDougall,  a  brigade  com- 
mander in  the  Union  armv  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  74. 

May  25. — Francis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  pa- 
triot, 73.  .  .  .  Mme.  Alix  Marie  Adelaide  de  Sion 
("Pasca"),  the  French  emotional  actress,  79. 

May  26. — Jacob  A.  Rii-.  the  noted  social  worker 
and  author,  65   (see  page  97). 

May  27. — Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  President 
of  the  University  of  Nevada,  64.  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  Scadding,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Oregon,  53. 
.  .  .  Sir  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  inventor  of  the 
incandescent  electric  light  and  the  rapid  photo- 
graphic  dry-plate,   85. 

May  29. — Paul  Mauser,  inventor  of  improved 
rifles  and  revolvers,  75.  .  .  .  Prince  Sviatopolk 
Mii-ski,  member  of  a  former  Russian  cabinet. 
.  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  James  Estcourt  Sawyer,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  87. 

May  30. — Dr.  Emil  Gruening,  of  New  York, 
an  authority  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  62. 

June  1. — Willard  P.  Voorhees,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  62.  .  .  .  Henry 
Francois  Joseph  Roujon,  permanent  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  60. 

June  3. — Alexander  E.  Orr,  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  rapid- 
transit  advocate,  82.  .  .  .  William  M.  R.  French, 
director  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  69. 

June  6. — Gabriel  Ferrier,  a  noted  French  land- 
scape painter,  67. 

June  7. — Walter  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  the 
English    literary   critic,   81    (see   page    105). 

June  10. — Brig.-Gen.  William  E.  Birkhimer, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  66. 

June  11. — Grand  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  67. 

June  12. — James  Campbell,  the  St.  Louis  finan- 
cier, 66.  .  .  .  Barclay  Vincent  Head,  an  English 
authority  on  numismatics,  70.  .  .  .  Thomas  Dolan, 
tlu  Philadelphia  ga-  and  traction  magnate,  79. 
.  .  .  Samuel  Isham,  the  artist  and  art  critic,  59. 

June  13. — Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson,  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  78.  .  .  .  Edwin 
Countrymen,  a  former  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  80. 

June  16. — William  Butler  Hornblower,  Associ- 
ate Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York, 
53.  .  .  .  Bennet  Burleigh,  the  noted  English  war 
correspondent,  70.  .  .  .  Prof.  John  R.  S.  Sterrett, 
head  of  the  department  of  Greek  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,    63. 

June  17. — James  Byron  Brooks,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law   at  Syracuse   University,  75. 

June  19. — Brandon  Thomas,  the  English  actor 
and  playwright,  57. 
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WITH  THE  PASSING  STORM 
President     Wilson:       "Now     to     get     through     the     breakers!" 
From    the    Times     (New    York) 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  SETTLING  ITS  OWN  DIFFICULTIES 
From   the   Journal    (Minneapolis) 
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TESTING    IT   OUT 

'Is   the   water  still   too  cold?) 

From    the    Item     (Lynn,    Mass.) 


THERE  WILL  BE  SOME  LIFE  IN  THE  GAME  NOW 
From    the    Journal     (Sioux     City,    la.) 

'  I  *HIS  page  reflects  in  some  degree  the 
J-  thoughts  inspired  in  various  newspaper 
offices  throughout  the  country  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  return  and  the  announcement  that 
he  would  again  enter  the  political  arena.  The 
possibility  of  a  Republican-Progressive  fusion 
under  the  Colonel's  leadership  is  suggested 
in  more  than  one  of  these  cartoons.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  situation,  from  the  Pro- 
gressive view-point,   is  also  pictured. 


"the  river  of  doubt*'  and  the  republican 

From   the   Plain   Dealer    (Cleveland) 


PARTY 


£5? !  vw"iv 


THE   ONLY    BLACKSMITH    WHO   CAN    WELD   THEM 
From    the    Pioneer    Press     (St.     Paul) 


TO  CLEAN    UP    THE   STATE 
From    the    North    American     (Philadelphia) 
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IX    THE      'NEW     FREEDOM        SWIMMING    POOL 

Professor    Wilson-:      "Now,    kick    out    lively    and    I'll 
soon    show    you    how    to    keep    yourself    from    sinking." 
From    the    Sun     (Baltimore) 


IS      DICTATOR     HUERTA     AFTER     ALL      NEARING     THE 

END    OF    HIS    ROPE? 

From    the     Chronicle     (San    Francisco) 


LET   ME   SEE,   WHAT  DID  WE  GO  TO  VERA  CRUZ   FOR? 

(Uncle    Sam    is    puzzled    by    the    news    that    Huerta's 

THE    SURPRISES    OF    WAR  munitions   of    war    were    landed    in    Mexico   after    all   the 

(While    Uncle    Sam    is    fighting    Huerta    face    to    face     trouble    that    had    been    taken   at  A'era    Cruz    to    prevent 

he  does   not   expect  Carranza   to   stick  him   in  the  back)     such   an   outcome) 

From   O   Malho    (Rio  Janeiro)  From  the    Tribune    (New   York) 
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Copyri-'ht  by  Ilk  (Berifn) 

THE    SITUATION    IX    MEXICO    AND    THE   PANAMA 

EXPOSITION 

(The  German  attitude,  which  is  inclined  to  be  hostile 
towards  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  matter,  is 
shown  by  the  above  cartoon  from  L'lk  (Berlin),  which 
makes  Lncle  Sam,  personifying  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
exclaim,  as  he  surveys  the  conflagration  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande^  "What  a  fine  illumination  for  our  world's 
fair  at  San  "Francisco!") 


THE  BLEEDING    HEART  OF    SOUTH    AMERICA    PIERCED 

BY   THE   SWORD   OF   THE    MONROE  DOCTRINE 

From  Sucesos  (Valparaiso) 


DR.     WILSON     IN    THE    MEXK   \N    <   M 

ne  the   flighty   moth,   Hmrt.i.    Presi- 
dent  Wilson  sighs   and  longs  to  get  out  of  the   Mexican 

From  Musket e   (Vienna) 


rHE  FIRST  LESSON  IN  THE  ALPHABET 
(Arci  ntina,  the  face  thrust  in  through  the  curtain  is 
that  of  the  Argentine  Minister  at  Washington,  Dr. 
\;ion,  one  nt  the  Mexican  mediators, — to  President 
WILSON:  "Well,  arc  you  readv  to  report?  Have  you 
learned  your  lesson?  It  you  have,  you  may  go  and 
play.")        From  Frax  Mocho    (Buenos    \ 
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THE  A.  B.  C.  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE  SEPARATES  THE  TWO  COMBATANTS  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT  RESCUING  MEXICO  FROM  THE  PRETENSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WHILE  THE  WORLD  LOOKS  ON  IN  AMAZEMENT 
From  O  Malho  (Rio  Taneiro) 


The  three  cartoons  on  this  page  have  to  do 
with  the  Mexican  mediation  bv  the  A.  B.  C. 


THE    CONCERT    OF    SOUTH     AMERICA 

The  Mediators:  "Pardon,  Madam,  rjut  you  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  of  this  kind  of  thing.  How 
do   you   do   it?" 

Europa:    "Oh,  we  just  talk  and  talk — and  then  talk!" 

From    Punch     (London) 


LEARNING     HIS     LESSON 

(When  Uncle  Sam  once  learns  it  he  will  never  for- 
get it.  The  A  B  C  spelling  book  is  sub-titled  "A 
Syllabus   From   South   America") 

From    Sucesos    (Valparaiso) 


A  FOREST  IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
(Mt.   Jefferson  and  the  Castellated   Ridge,  now  a  part  of  the   National  Forest) 


THE  NEW  FOREST  RESERVES  IN 
THE   EASTERN  MOUNTAINS 

BY   PHILIP  W.  AYRES 

(Forester  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests) 


\\7  HEN  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  de- 
*  cides  to  take  a  vacation  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  many  picturesque  places  in 
which  with  his  fellow  citizens  he  is  joint 
owner.  On  the  forest  reserves  a  wide  range 
of  choice  is  open  to  him, — two  hundred  mil- 
lion acres,  equal  in  area  to  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  comhined  with  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  These  include  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  coast  ranges. 
He  can  visit  the  most  famous  canyons,  the 
largest  trees,  the  wildest  glaciers,  all  as  joint 
owner  and  proprietor.  Moreover,  his  Uncle 
Sam,  in  the  person  of  the  rangers  and  for- 
esters of  the  Forest  Service,  will  extend  many 
courtesies,  and  help  him  to  see  his  own  with 
greater  facility  than  would  be  possible  with- 
out their  advice.  They  number  fifteen  hun- 
dred, each  a  picked  man,  devoted  to  his  work 
and  to  the  service. 

MOUNTAIN  SOURCES  OF  RIVERS 

Quite  recently  the  Government  has  adopted 
a  wholly  new  policy,   that  of  buying  forest 
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land  at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams. 
Hitherto  the  forest  reserves  at  the  West  have 
been  created  by  setting  aside  portions  of  the 
public  domain.  The  new  purchases  are  in  the 
Appalachian  chain,  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  One  may  now 
visit  a  forest  reserve  in  the  eastern  mountains 
where  he  will  find  the  forest  supervisor  and 
his  associates  no  less  kindly  than  the  western 
members  of  the  brotherhood.  All  agricul- 
tural holdings  are  excluded,  all  small  private 
holdings,  such  as  hotel  properties  and  camps, 
and  only  the  wild  land  is  taken  that  lies  back 
upon  the  mountains.  Ten  million  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  Congress  in 
1910.  The  object  is  to  protect  the  sources 
of  streams,  and  land  can  be  taken  only  in 
those  States  that  have  enacted  laws  permitting 
the  Government  to  purchase  within  their 
boundaries.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  at 
the  North,  and  seven  States  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians  have  such  laws.  The  table 
on  page  48  shows  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  land   acquired   on   January   1,    1914: 


THE  NEW  FOREST  RESERVES  IN  THE  EASTERN  MOUNTAINS     47 
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SOUTHERN   APPALACHIANS 

State                    Tracts  Acres  Price  Value 

Georgia    148     77,235  $6.75  $507,311.70 

North   Carolina...    146   108,518     7.88  855,605.25 

South   Carolina...      68     23,286     5.50  128,157.25 

Tennessee    19   164,605     4.88  798,624.00 

Virginia   77  208,134     3.31  689,245.66 

We<t  Virginia....     25     63,786     2.67  170,296.20 


Total    483   645,564 


$3,149,240.06 


WHITE    MOUNTAINS 

New    Hampshire..     22  100,437  $7.01      $704,112.50 


Grand    Total...    505  746,001  $5.17  $3,853,352.56 

In  the  White  Mountains  the  latest  surveys 
show  138.572  acres  that  now  belong  to  the 
Government.  They  cover  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Presidential  Range,  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Carter-Moriah  group,  and  a  portion 
of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Franconia 
Mountains.  At  the  South,  where  more  ex- 
tensive purchases  are  made,  reports  for  June, 
1914,  show  916,000  acres.  These  include 
portions  of  the  high  mountains  in  North 
Carolina  surrounding  Mount  Mitchell,  "the 
great  black  dome,"  which  is 
the  highest  point  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Alps,  the 
North  Pole  and  the  Andes. 
Large  forest  tracts  have 
been  taken  in  the  rocky 
uplands  of  western  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge  country  of 
Virginia,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  bridge 
itself.  These  Southern 
mountains  include  the 
headwaters,  not  only 
of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  other  im- 
portant tributaries 
of    the    Ohio,    but 


THK    WHITE     moi   NTAIN     REGION 

'l.iRht  Bhading  indicate!  non-agricultural  land;  heavy 
shading,  the  areas  approved  for  purchase  by  the  Forest 
Reservation  Commission) 


A    TYPICAL    SLASH    AFTER    LUMBERING 
(Ready    for    fire    from    a    camper's    pipe) 

also  the  Catawba,  the  Yadkin,  and  many 
mountain  streams  that  feed  long  navigable 
rivers.  The  latest  purchase  at  the  South  com- 
prises the  famous  Pisgah  Forest,  near  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  86,000  acres,  long  held  in  charge 
of  a  trained  forester  by  the  late  George  W. 
Vanderbilt.  This  does  not  include  5000 
acres  surrounding  the  mansion  at  Biltmore. 
More  than  one  million  acres  have  now 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Eastern  National 
Forests. 

THE   WEEKS   ACT 

The  act  creating  these  national  forests  is 
named  for  Senator  John  W.  Weeks  of 
Massachusetts,  who,  when  a  member  of  the 
House,  proposed  it.  Senator  Weeks  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  his  father  before  him 
having  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
White  Mountain  District.  It  is  related  that 
the  Senator's  Grandfather,  a  tall  mountaineer. 
was  one  of  the  group  that  in  early  days  named 
the  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range.  He  had 
a  number  of  tall  sons,  of  whom  the  elder 
Congressman  was  one,  to  whom  collectively 
he  was  proud  to  refer  as  "fifty  feet  of  bo\>." 

A  curious  incident  in  the  passage  of  the 
Weeks  Act  is  that  it  intended  to  appropriate 
eleven  millions  of  dollars,  three  of  which 
never  became  available.  One  million  was  lost 
because   the   Senate  did   not   finally   pass  the 
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From  photograph  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 

CENTER    PEAK  OF  GRANDFATHER   MOUNTAIN,  IN  PISGAH    FOREST,  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED   BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  FROM  THE  ESTATE  OF  GEORGE  W.  VANDERBILT 

(The    highest    point    of    the    Blue    Ridge    Mountains) 


A  TYPICAL  TROUT  STREAM  IN  THE  VANDERBILT  FOREST  RESERVE 
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A     HKi;    WARDEN    ON     THE    MOUNTAIN    TOP 
(A  quartei    of  a  million  acres  under  observation) 

bill  until  the  time  for  its  expenditure  had 
{Zone  by!  Two  million  more  remained  in  the 
Treasury  because  the  bill  as  passed  required 
the  expenditure  of  two  million  a  year,  and  be- 
tween the  day  in  March  that  President  Taft 
signed  the  bill,  and  the  end  of  June,  which 
closed  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government, 
about  three  months,  it  was  not  possible  to  or- 
ganize the  commission  and  purchase  any  for- 
est land  at  all!  Eight  million  dollars,  there- 
lore,  became  available,  and  this  appropriation 
expires  by  limitation  on  June  30,  1915. 

PRESERVING    BOTH    TIMBER    AND    WATER 
SUPPLY 

Every  thoughtful  citizen  will  ask,  What  is 
this  policy  of  buying  forest  land?  What  are 
the  results?  When  the  appropriation  expires 
next  year,  shall  it  be  renewed?  Another  year 
will  show  much  larger  results,  but  two  influ- 
ences primary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
are  already  apparent. — the  preservation  of  the 
land  that  will  yield  a  future  timber  supply, 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  abundant  and 
steady  water-pow  er. 

The  soil  on  the  mountains  is  composed 
very  largely  of  vegetable  mold  that  during 
many  centuries  since  the  Ice  Age  has  slowly 
accumulated,  and  it  is  inflammable.  When 
the  timber  is  cut  off  and  fire  sweeps  through 
the  dry  tops  and  debris  that  are  left  on  the 
ground,   the  soil    itself  is   burned,   and   some- 


times almost  completely  lost  in  smoke,  so  that 
nothing  but  bare  rock  remains.  Erosion  fol- 
lows. Fierce  storms  and  excessive  frost,  act- 
ing on  steep  slopes  whose  only  protection,  the 
forests,  has  been  removed,  quickly  loosen  the 
remaining  soil  which  is  carried  down  the 
streams  by  successive  floods,  deposited  as 
sand-bars  in  the  rivers,  and  dredged  out  by 
expensive  River  and  Harbor  bills.  It  has 
been  wittily  said  that  there  is  log-rolling  at 
both  ends! 

SET-BACKS  CAUSED  BY  FOREST  FIRES 

Sometimes  the  mountain-tops  are  rendered 
completely  barren  by  fire.  Several  hundred 
acres  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  White 
Mountains.  Areas  that  have  produced  com- 
mercial forest,  and  that  for  ages  to  come 
should  continue  to  produce  useful  material, 
are  by  these  agencies  rendered  useless,  until 
another  ice  age  shall  deposit  the  beginning  of 
a  new  fertility.  For  every  acre  of  barren 
land  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  acres  fire- 
crippled.  These  are  found  in  all  stages  of  re- 
covery. Eighty-four  thousand  acres  were 
burned  over  in  the  single  dry  year  1903.  A 
few  years  later  twenty-five  thousand  acres 
were  burned  over,  partly  covering  previous 
burns. 

Fire  changes  profoundly  the  character  of 
growth  on  a  mountain.  After  a  heavy  burn 
a  useless  stand  of  bird-cherry  springs  up,  very 


A   TELEPHONE   BOX    ON    THE   TOP  OF   THE    MOUNTAIN 
FOR    THE    FIRE   WARDEN^    USE 
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THE  NORTH  SLOPE  OF  MT.  ADAMS,  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  RANGE 
(Recently    included    in    the    National    Forest) 


thick  (4000  were  once  counted  on  a  meas- 
ured quarter  of  an  acre),  that  may  hold  the 
soil  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  years  or 
longer  before  spruce  and  fir  can  get  started 
again.  On  lighter  burns  birch  and  poplar 
come  in.  These  serve  as  nurse  trees  to  the 
spruce  and  fir  that  usually  appear  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  years. 

Summer  in  the  high  mountains  is  short  and 
cold,  with  a  growing  season  at  the  north 
hardly  more  than  three  months,  from  June  to 
September.  Therefore,  it  takes  a  young 
spruce  tree  at  3000  feet  elevation  125  years 
to  become  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  another 
century  to  become  twelve  inches  through. 
Surely  these  mountain  trees  have  a  hard  time. 
The  excessive  set-back  that  follows  mountain 
fires  is  seldom  appreciated.  It  is  needful  to 
preserve  not  only  the  forest  on  the  mountain, 
but  also  the  land  itself.  Nothing  protects  the 
soil  from  the  effects  of  severe  storms  and 
frost  except  the  forest.  In  New  Hampshire 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  are  co- 
operating successfully  to  control  forest  fires. 
No  serious  fires  have  occurred  in  the  last  two 
years.  Efficient  fire  protection  follows  gov- 
ernment ownership  everywhere  at  the  South. 

The  conditions  described  are  characteristic 
in   greater   or   less   degree   of   all   mountains. 


Hitherto  in  America  we  have  exercised  for 
the  most  part  the  same  unintelligence  that 
has  caused  the  mountains  in  China  and  in 
parts  of  Southern  Europe  to  become  such 
dangerous  agencies  of  flood,  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing difference.  In  modern  logging  opera- 
tions expert  methods  of  exploitation  are  used, 
which  makes  modern  degeneration  far  more 
rapid  than  that  which  has  taken  place  before. 
The  skilful  Yankee  mind  has  organized  de- 
struction. During  the  last  decade  the  whole 
aspect  of  certain  higher  parts  of  the  White 
Mountains  has  changed  for  the  worse,  per- 
manently. The  bearing  of  this  condition 
upon  the  future  timber  supply  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

The  mountains  are  naturally  forest  coun- 
try, capable  of  producing  forever  a  crop  of 
material  highly  important  to  mankind.  The 
capacity  to  produce  should  not  be  ruined  nor 
seriously  impaired  by  one  generation  of  men. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  a 
year.  Experts  report  that  we  are  using  up 
the  timber  supply  in  this  country  three  or 
more  times  as  fast  as  it  grows.  The  cost  of 
nearly  everything  made  of  wood  has  doubled 
in  the  last  few  years.  Prices  must  continue 
to  rise  from  scarcity  of  supply.     The  folly  of 
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crippling  our  mountain  soils  is  apparent.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  when  a  young 
man  more  than  sixty  years  ago  helped  to  sur- 
vey the  White  Mountains,  used  to  say  that 
the  entire  Appalachian  chain  should  be  set 
aside  as  a  forest  reserve  in  order  to  ensure  a 
timber  supply  in  the  thickly  populated  parts 
of  the  country.  He  said  that  these  ranges 
should  belong  to  the  Government,  because 
Government  is  by  nature  "an  immortal  cor- 
poration" that  can  afford  to  wait  until  the 
trees  on  the  mountains  have  time  to  grow. 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN'S  AND  NEW   ENGLAND 
WATER    POWER 

The  White  Mountains  form  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  New  England  watershed. 
In  them  nearly  all  of  the  great  rivers  that 
turn  the  mill  wheels  of  New  England  have 
their  rise.  Great  manufacturing  plants  upon 
the  Connecticut  River,  the  Merrimac,  the 
Saco,  and  the  Androscoggin  are  dependent 
upon  the  mountain  forests  for  an  even  flow  of 
water.  Of  the  New  England  States,  Rhode 
Island  alone  is  not  affected. 

Before  the  Weeks  Act  could  become  effect- 
ive it  wis  necessary  for  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  to  certify  that  the  forests 
proposed  for  purchase  should  be  shown  to  in- 
fluence navigation  at  the  mouths  of  these  sev- 
eral rivers.     A  series  of  very  careful  observa- 


tions was  made  upon  denuded  and  forested 
areas  in  similar  situations.  The  run-off  was 
measured  during  an  entire  year,  and  the  even 
flow  from  the  forested  areas  was  shown. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  White  Moun- 
tain soil  has  an  unusual  water-carrying  ca- 
pacity. On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Pinchot  has 
pointed  out  that  some  mountain  soils  hold 
back  five  times  their  own  weight  of  water,  an 
inconceivable  amount  when  large  tracts  are 
considered.  This  explains  why  the  mountain 
brooks  and  rivers  are  never-failing. 

Already  a  large  proportion,  estimated  at 
30  per  cent.,  of  the  power  developed  on  these 
New  England  rivers,  is  used  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. Electric  development  at  the  South  is 
hardly  less  extensive  and  no  less  important. 
Electricity  can  be  conducted  for  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  there  broken 
up  into  small  units  of  light,  heat,  and  power. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  place  the  factory 
or  the  town  at  the  falls  of  the  river.  With 
this  new  use,  water  power  increases  very 
greatly  in  value. 

Over  these  great  interests,  new  and  old, 
the  forests  on  the  mountains  stand  guard. 
Can  anyone  doubt  the  necessity  for  control  by 
the  Government,  which  is  the  agent  of  the 
whole  people?  To  leave  their  exploitation  to 
selfish  individual  and  corporate  interests  is 
the  height  of  unw  isdom. 


PINKHAM  NOTCH  IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  NOW  A  PART  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  OF  TO-DAY 

BY   W.    FRANK   McCLURE 


THE  present  summer  marks  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  that  most  distinctively 
American  institution,  the  Chautauqua.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that  the  past 
twelve  months  have  witnessed  the  greatest 
development  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  in 
all  its  history. 

There  are  800  more  Chautauquas  in  the 
United  States  this  summer  than  there  were 
in  1913,  increasing  the  grand  total  to  about 
2930.  More  than  2200  of  this  number  are 
held  in  tents.  In  fact,  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  innovation  that  has  come 
to  this  movement  was  the  introduction, 
about  seven  years  ago,  of  the  traveling-tent 
or  "circuit"  Chautauqua,  which  someone 
has  stvled  "the  last  word  in  popular  educa- 
lion."" 

This  new  factor  had  its  inception  in  the 
West,  first  invading  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Iowa,  then  spreading  into  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado.  In  the  Middle  West 
the  traveling-tent  Chautauqua  made  its  de- 
but in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan,  and  later  in  the  South  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  This  season  in  New 
York,  the  State  in  which  the  Chautauqua 
idea  originated,  there  will  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  circuit  Chautauquas. 

This  year  the  Chautauqua  season  began  a 
month  earlier  than  usual.  Having  opened 
in  cities  on  the  southern  seaboard  in  late 
April,  it  will  close  simultaneously  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  parts  of  the 
West  in  September.     This  close  will  be  just 


in  time  for  the  annual  social  and  business 
gathering  of  the  international  organization 
of  lecturers,  musicians,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  our  American  forum  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua.  The 
gathering  will  be  held  at  the  birthplace  of 
the  Chautauqua  movement. 

Owing  to  conditions  in  our  national  affairs 
and  the  prolonged  session  of  Congress,  a 
smaller  number  of  senators  and  congressmen 
will  be  heard  upon  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
form this  year  than  in  many  years  past, 
— quite  in  contrast  with  one  recent  summer, 
when  it  was  estimated  that  not  less  than 
forty  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
National  Congress  addressed  Chautauqua 
audiences. 

These  men  make  no  distinction  between 
the  independent  Chautauquas  and  the  newer 
factor  represented  in  the  traveling-tent  Chau- 
tauquas. The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Speaker 
Champ  Clark,  ex-Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk, 
Congressman  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson, 
and  many  others  have  undoubtedly  filled  more 
Chautauqua  dates  under  the  canvas  canopies 
of  the  circuit  Chautauquas  than  in  perma- 
nent auditoriums,  and  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent, originator  of  the  Chautauqua  idea, 
last  season  appeared  for  two  weeks  daily 
in  the  Chautauqua  tents  of  the  South. 

In  this  anniversary  year  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement  it  will  be  recalled  that 
Bishop  Vincent  and  the  late  Lewis  Miller, 
of  Akron,  O.,  began  their  notable  and  far- 
reaching  work  solely  as  a  religious  gather- 
ing under  the  giant  trees  near  the  northern 
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end  of  Lake  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Born  in 
the  clays  of  the  camp-meeting,  it  represented 
an  innovation.  It  was  undenominational, 
or,  as  Mr.  Miller  liked  to  state  it,  "all- 
denominational."  Later  a  course  in  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Bible  was  inaugurated. 
Then  came  courses  in  arts  and  crafts,  do- 
mestic science,  and  the  introduction  of  pro- 
grams  of  music  and  different  phases  of  en- 
tertainment, and  ere  long  the  original 
Chautauqua  became  a  city  of  streets,  business 
blocks,  schools,  and  churches,  its  area  com- 
prising about  300  acres  and  its  activities  an- 
nually   witnessed    by    50,000   people. 

From  the  original  Chautauqua  the  idea 
spread  to  Bay  View  and  Ludington,  Mich.; 
Ottawa  and  Winfield,  Kan.;  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Winona,  Ind.  :  Mount  Eagle,  Tenn. ;  the 
Miami  Valley  in  Ohio,  and  many  other 
places  where  large  permanent  assemblies  are 
now    maintained. 

THE    CHAUTAUQUA     UNDER    CANVAS 

Hut  still  there  are  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  people  throughout  America  who  could 
never  hope  to  attend  a  Chautauqua  if  long 
travel  were  involved.  Instead,  the  Chau- 
tauqua must  be  brought  to  them.  To  meet 
this  problem  the  traveling-tent  or  circuit 
Chautauqua  sprang  into  being. 

As  these  Cbautauquas  run  from  five  to 
seven  days  each  and  as  single  admission 
tickets    to    several    different    sessions    may,    in 


many  instances,  represent  the  same  person, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  definite  figures  as 
to  just  how  many  different  individuals  ac- 
tually attend  the  Chautauquas  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  The  number,  however, 
is  conservativelv  estimated  at  between 
4,000.000  and  5,000,000. 

Tent  or  circuit  Chautauquas  are  for  the 
most  part  held  in  places  from  5000  to  25,000 
population,  though  successful  inroads  are 
being  made  in  the  larger  cities.  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  is  the  largest  city  in  which  a  circuit 
Chautauqua  will  be  held  this  year.  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  and  a  number  of  cities  of 
this  size  are  proving  successful  Chautauqua 
centers. 

The  hauling  of  the  seats,  the  driving  of 
the  stakes,  the  raising  of  the  big  cam  as 
tent,  and  some  of  the  methods  of  advertis- 
ing in  connection  with  the  coming  of  a 
circuit  Chautauqua  to  a  town  or  city  make 
the  incident  not  unlike  the  arrival  of  a 
circus.  Instead  of  profane  and  reckless 
laborers  for  tent  crews,  however,  the  Chau- 
tauqua crews  are  composed  chiefly  of  young 
men   from  the  colleges. 

Two  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  big 
tent  each  town  is  in  gala  attire.  Streamers 
span  the  business  streets.  Banners  hang 
from  every  awning.  Flags  are  tacked  on 
the  fences  of  the  rural  districts.  Cloth 
pennants    are    given    to    automobile    owners 
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and  paper  pennants  adorn 
the  windows  of  the  homes. 
Citizens  form  themselves 
into  a  boosters'  parade  and 
tour  the  country  round 
about  in  autos.  In  not  a 
few  instances  Chautauqua 
week  is  made  an  old  home- 
coming event  as  well. 

It  is  a  busy  week,  indeed, 
— three  sessions  a  day.  The 
forenoon  is  given  up  to  a 
literary  lecture  and  the 
work  of  a  playground  di- 
rector; the  afternoon  to  lec- 
tures and  music,  and  the 
evenings  to  magic,  Shake- 
spearean plays,  selections 
from  grand  opera,  and  other 
similar  forms  of  entertain- 
ment. From  sixty  to  sev- 
enty people,  including  a 
band  of  thirty  pieces,  appear 
on  many  of  these  programs. 
If  attended  by  single  ad- 
missions the  total  cost  of  a 
week's  program  in  some  in- 
stances would  be  as  high  as 
$8,  but  season  tickets  are 
sold  at  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

Although  the  tents,  equip- 
ment, and  all  forms  of  ad- 
vertising are  furnished  by 
the  bureau  operating  the 
Chautauqua,  there  is  usually 
a  local  organization  or  com- 
mittee which  cooperates  in  the  enterprise  and  In  many  places  it  is  the  Business  Men's 
which  shares  to  some  extent  in  the  receipts.   Association    or    the   Chamber   of   Commerce. 

This  local  manage- 
ment has  charge  of 
the  ticket  sale  up  to 
the  opening  day,  af- 
ter which  date  the 
price  of  course  tick- 
ets advances. 

Tremendous  econ- 
omies are  effected 
by  the  circuit  Chau- 
tauqua plan.  Elab- 
orate programs  and 
many  forms  of  ad- 
vertising are  printed 
in  quantities  which 
would  be  prohibi- 
tive for  any  one 
Chautauqua.  Often 
the  distances  be- 
MR.  BRYAN.  DR.  FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS  (AT  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT),  AND  A      tween    Chautauquas, 

GROUP  OF  western  chautauquans  especially     in     the 


BISHOP 'JOHN   H.   VINCENT,    WHO  FOUNDED  THE    CHAUTAUQUA 
MOVEMENT  AT  CHAUTAUQUA.  N.  Y..  JUST  FORTY  YEARS  AGO 
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South  and  Middle  West,  are  but  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles, — a  decided  saving  in 
railroad  fares.  More  than  one  hundred 
Chautauquas  may  be  operated  on  a  single 
circuit,  seven  Chautauquas  running  simul- 
taneous]), it  it  be  a  seven-day  circuit.  The 
first  day's  program  in  the  first  town  of  the 
circuit  moves  to  the  next  town  the  following 
day  and  likewise  the  programs  of  each  suc- 
ceeding day.  This,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  morning-hour  literary  lecturer  or 
playground  worker.  They  each  remain  a 
week   in   a  place. 

The  independent  Chautauqua,  with  per- 
manent headquarters,  is  usually  found  on 
the    banks   of   a    lake   or    river   at   least   two 


or  three  miles  from  any  business  center. 
The  circuit  Chautauqua  selects  grounds 
near  at  hand,  and  usually  within  a  few 
moments'  walk  of  the  business  center  of 
the   town. 

The  Chautauqua  movement  is  fortunate 
in  having  the  good-will  and  cooperation  of 
"the  best  people"  in  practically  every  com- 
munity. The  schools,  the  churches,  the 
^  .  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  professional  men  and 
women,  all  unite  in  helping  to  make  it  a 
success. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  this  year,  a 
special  Chautauqua  train  left  Chicago  with 
Charleston,  S.  C,  as  its  destination.  This 
train,     carrying    more    than    eighty    people, 
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most  of  them  musicians  and  lecturers,  stopped 
en  route  at  several  towns  and  cities  in 
which  Chautauqua:,  were  scheduled  to  pitch 
their  tents  later.  At  all  such  stops  hun- 
dreds, and  in  some  places  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, gathered  at  the  stations.  At  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  and  several  other  points,  the 
local  people  arranged  for  autos  to  be  in 
readiness  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and 
carried  the  entire  party  for  a  ride  about  the 
city.  At  Charleston  the  same  party  was 
taken  for  a  launch  trip  past  Fort  Sumter. 
At  Earlington,  Ky.,  a  year  ago  the  public 
schools  were  dismissed  that  the  children 
might  meet  the  train. 

The  newspapers  in  Chautauqua  towns 
also,  in  the  main,  show  a  very  friendly  atti- 
tude, not  infrequently  getting  out  special 
Chautauqua  editions. 

"the  talent" 

The     recent    marvelous    development    of 

this   movement   has   opened   a   large   field   of 

opportunity  to  "talent,"  especially  to  musi- 
cians.     The    salaries    of    musicians    on    the 

Chautauquas    are    equal    to    that    ordinarily 

paid    to    theatrical    talent,    aside    from    the 

stars.      The    minimum    is   said    to    be    thirty 

dollars  a  week  and  railroad  expenses,  while 

a    large    proportion    receive    a    much    higher 

salary. 

Among  the  lecturers,  Mr.  Bryan  receives  who  are   engaged   by   the   year   receive   from 

the  first  $250  and  one-half  of  all  the  single  $3000    to    $15,000    for    both    Lyceum    and 

admissions       over       $500.         Vice-President  Chautauqua  work,  the  exact  amount  depend- 

Marshall's  fee  is  $300.     Senator  LaFollette  ing    upon    their    fame    and    drawing   power. 

also    receives   $300    per   lecture.      Lecturers  It   is  estimated    that   nearly   $14,000,000    is 

annually  spent  for 
Lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua talent. 

Approximately 
1200  men  are  an- 
nually employed  as 
Chautauqua  super- 
intendents, electri- 
cians, property 
men,  head  ushers, 
and  ticket  -  takers 
throughout  the  en- 
tire  country. 
Nearly  500  are  em- 
ployed as  advance 
men  and  more  than 
1600  as  talent. 
The  college  boys 
who  comprise  the 
tent   crews   receive 

EX-CONGRESSMAN  J.  ADAM  BEDE,  OF   MINNESOTA,  AND  EX-MAYOR  SEIDEL.      "0m    seventeen     to 
OF  MILWAUKEE.  DRIVING  A  STAKE  AT  A  TENT  CHAUTAUQUA  twenty      dollars      a 


DR.  FRANK  \V.  GUNSAULUS,  OF  CHICAGO,  AND  DR. 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  WELL- 
KNOWN  LYCEUM  AND  CHAUTAUQUA  LECTUR- 
ERS   FOR    MORE   THAN    A    QUARTER   OF   A   CENTURY 

(This    photograph    was    taken    while    a    Chautauqua    was 
in   progress   in   Missouri   in   the   summer   of   1913) 
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week,  their  railroad  fare,  and  nightly  lodging,  feeder  for  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 

The  following,  in  addition  to  those  al-  president  of  a  large  technical  school  is  quoted 
ready  mentioned,  is  a  partial  list  of  well-  as  having  said  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
known  Chautauqua  lecturers  who  have  ap-  students  in  the  institution  over  which  he 
peared  widely  during  the  last  three  or  four  presides  owe  their  presence  to  Chautauqua 
\ears.  Ex-Gov.  H.  S.  Hadley  of  Missouri,  influence.  A  talk  on  civic  beauty  or  sanita- 
ex-Gov.  Robert  Glenn  of  North  Carolina,  tion  by  an  expert  from  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
ex-Gov.  Richard  Yates  of  Illinois,  ex-Gov.  form  often  results  in  bringing  these  matters 
E.  W.  Hoch  and  Hon.  Victor  Murdock  of  to  local  attention  for  the  first  time. 
Kansas,  Congressman  Victor  Berger  of  Wis-  At  Leechburg,  Pa.,  during  the  past  win- 
consin,  Hon.  J.  Adam  Bede  of  Minnesota,  ter  a  lad  in  coasting  met  with  an  accident 
United  States  Senator  W.  S.  kenyon  of  Iowa,  which  rendered  him  unconscious  and  appar- 
ex-United  States  Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon  entry  dead.  A  playmate  went  to  his  assist- 
of  Colorado,  ex-Mayor  Seidel  of  Milwaukee,  ance  and  in  time  brought  him  back  to  con- 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  of  the  National  sciousness.  When  asked  howT  he  knew  what 
House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  A.  C.  to  do,  the  boy  who  had  rendered  the  assist- 
Shallenberger  of  Nebraska,  Dr.  Frank  W.  ance  replied  that  he  did  just  what  the  scout- 
Gunsaulus  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Con-  master  at  the  Chautauqua  last  summer  had 
well  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  taught  him  during  the  Boy  Scout  drills. 
Hillis  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Also  to  many  people  of  meager  circum' 
Washington;  Jacob  Riis,  New  York;  Dr.  stances  who  seldom  get  far  from  home,  the 
Edward  A.  Steiner  of  Grinnell,  la.;  Opie  five,  six,  or  seven-day  Chautauqua  comes  as 
Read,  the  author,  Chicago;  Judge  Marcus  an  annual  vacation, — a  real  outing. 
A.    Kavanagh   of   the   Superior   Court,   Chi- 

cago;  Detective  W.  J.  Burns  of  New  York,  THE  WINTER  Chautauqua— the  lyceum 

ex-Gov.  J.   Frank   Hanly  of   Indiana.  Judge  When    the    Chautauqua    season    closes    in 

Ben    B.    Lindsey   of    Denver.  September  less  than  six  weeks  will  intervene 

until  the  winter  Lvceum, — another  phase  of 

INFLUENCE    .x    the   community  America's  great  free  forum,  will   be  in   full 

The  public  man   with   a  message  finds  no  swing.      There    are    to-day    15,000    Lyceum 

better    place    to    proclaim    it    than    from    the  courses    in    the    United    States,   reaching   ap- 

Chautauqua  platform.     As  Mr.  Bryan  says:  proximately     6,000,000     people     each     year. 

'The    Chautauqua    affords   one    of    the   best  These    Lyceum    courses    comprise    from    five 

opportunities  now  presented  a  public  speaker  to    twenty    evenings'    programs    in    a    com- 

for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  interest  to  munity  throughout  the  fall,  winter,  and  early 

the   people.      The    audience    is   a   select   one  spring. 

and   always  composed  of  the  thoughtful  ele-  The  Lyceum  in  this  country  antedates  the 

ment    of    the   community,    and,    as    they   pay  Chautauaqua  by  about  seven  years.      It  had 

admission,  thej    stay  to  hear.     I  believe  that  its   beginning   in    the   days   of    Henry   Ward 

a   considerable   part   of   the   progress   that   is  Beecher,  John  B.  Gough,  and  Wendell  Phil- 

now   being  made  along  the  line  of  moral  and  lips  under  the  management  of  James  Redpath 

political   reform   is  traceable  to  the  influence  and    Major   Pond.      It  played   an   important 

ot   the  Chautauqua."  part  in   the  days  of  the  Reconstruction  and 

Speaker  Champ  Clark  sa\s  that  the  Chau-  later    on    in    the    causes    of    temperance    and 

tauqua  has  been  a  powerful   force  in  direct-  labor.      In    1875    James    Redpath    wrote    as 

ing  the  political   thought  of  the  country  and  follows:      "The  Lyceum  is  as  deeply  rooted 

that  the  Chautauqua  lecturers  with  whom  he  in  our  national  life  as  the  Sunday-school  or 

has  been  associated  constitute  as  fine  a  group  caucus.     It  is  preeminently  an  American  in- 

of   men   and   women  as  can  be  found  among  stitution."       Ralph     Waldo     Emerson     once 

the    splendid    citizenship    of    America.  said    that    "the    New    England    Lyceum    had 

In  manj    places  a  Chautauqua  leaves  defi-  changed  the  intellectual  and  theological  com- 

nite   effects    upon    the    community    life.      It  plexion  of  the  country." 

comes  into  a  town  or  city  with  an  ideal  and  Emerson    lectured   at  first   for   five   dollars 

before   it   leaves   this  ideal   is  quite  apt  to  be  per     engagement     and     feed     for    his    horse, 

impressed  on  the  minds  of  many  people.     The  Later    on    lecture    fees    advanced    materially, 

Chautauqua   stands    tor   democracy   and   edu-  Beecher  having  been  paid   as  high  as  $1000 

cation.      It    brings   new    vision    and    inspira-  for  a  single   speech.     Gough,   Beecher,   and 

tion.       People   of    all    classes    and    degrees   of  Anna     Dickinson    earned     from    $20,000    to 

education    are    brought    together.       It    is    a  $.10,000  a   year,   and   it   is  said    that  in    1874 
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Mark  Twain  refused  $30,000  for  fifty  lec- 
tures. Among  other  well-known  lecturers 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Lyceum  were : 
Charles  Sumner,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mary 
A.  Livermore,  Theodore  Tilton,  Thomas 
Nast,  Josh  Billings,  Ben  Butler,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  Joseph  Cook,  George  William 
Curtis,  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  James  G.  Blaine, 
and   Edward   Everett  Hale. 

The  famous  orators  of  the  present-day 
Lyceum  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  here- 
tofore mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Chautauqua  platform. 

The  Lyceum  to-day  penetrates  into  much 
smaller  towns  than  the  Chautauqua.  In 
fact  thousands  of  mere  villages  with  one 
store,  a  school,  and  a  church  boast  of  a 
Lyceum  course.  Rural  evolution  as  repre- 
sented in  the  interurban  trolley-car,  the 
telephone,  centralization  of  schools,  and 
lural  free  delivery  has  helped  make  this 
possible,   in   fact   has   trebled   the   number  of 


these  smaller  Lyceum  courses  in  recent 
years. 

Lyceum  courses  in  the  villages  usually 
comprise  two  lectures,  two  musicals,  and  an 
evening  with  a  cartoonist  or  magician,  and 
to  hundreds  of  communities  this  series  con- 
stitutes the  only  real  community  entertain- 
ment of  an   entire  winter. 

The  school,  the  church,  or  a  citizens' 
committee  stands  back  of  the  enterprise, 
guaranteeing  payment  for  the  course  of  en- 
tertainments outright.  The  local  manage- 
ment then  sells  the  tickets  and  advertises 
each  event.  These  courses  cost  all  the  way 
from  $200  in  a  village  to  $4000  or  $5000 
in  a  few  cities. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  both  the 
Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  movements  in  this 
country  are  far  from  having  reached  their 
growth,  and  that  the  development  of  another 
year  will  much  surpass  even  that  of  the  past 
twelve  months. 


A  CHAUTAUQUA  CHILDREN'S  DAY 


A  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  OF  WOMEN 

BY   IDA   HUSTED   HARPER 

"^T EITHER    ancient    nor    modern    Rome  international   meetings   by   the   ablest  among 

-^    ever   witnessed   such   an   assemblage  as  their  members. 

held    the    public    attention    in    the    Eternal        While  any  kind  of  an  association  of  women 

City   for  almost  the  entire  month  of   .May;  may  join  a  Council,  the  distinctive  lines  of 

and  not  even  in  the  days  when  Rome  ruled  international  work  are  carried  on  by  stand- 

the   world   were   there   uttered    in   her  great  ing  committees,   which   can   only   be   formed 

forum  words  tarther  reaching  and  more  sig-  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  National  Coun- 

nificant  than  have  been  spoken  in  this  Con-  cils,  and  these  in  the  order  of  their  adoption 

*   Women  representing  the  nations  of  are  as  follows:     Peace  and  Arbitration,  The 

the  earth.     There  has  been  none  of  the  riery  Legal    Position    of    Women,    Suffrage    and 

eloquence  of  those  matchless  Roman  orators,  Rights  of  Citizenship,  Equal  Moral  Standard 

inciting  to  war  and  conquest,   but  only  the  and  Traffic  in  Women,  Public  Health,  Edu- 

simple   sincerity  of  appeals  for  the  practical  cation,    Emigration,    and    Immigration.      To 

effort    which    shall    make    humanity    better,  these    were    added    at    this    meeting   one    on 

happier,    and    of    more    value.      This    Inter-  Trades,    Professions,    and    Employments    for 

national  Council,  representing  the  women  of  Women.     Valuable  reports  of  the  work  and 

twenty-four  countries,    is   to-day   the   largest  progress  of  these  committees  are  read  to  the 

organized  force  in  existence  for  it.;  important  International  Council  and  later  published  in 

objects,     comprising     through     its     affiliated  pamphlets. 
National    Councils   not   less    than    6,000,000 

,  i  '   i  .ATTITUDE   ON    PUBLIC   QUESTION'S 

women,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed.  v 

These  National  Councils  have  no  individual        The  Council  is  convened  every  five  years 

members,  but  are  made  up  in  each  country  of  for   electing   officers,    forming   new    commit- 

such    organizations   of   women    as   choose    to  tees,  and  transacting  various  kinds  of  official 

become  auxiliary.     In  Germany,  for  instance,  business,    and    between    these    quinquennial 

all  of  any  consequence,  except  the  Red  Cross,  meetings  two  executive  sessions  are  held  prin- 

belong  to  the  Council  and  represent  a  mem-  cipally  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  as  many 

bership  of  half  a  million.     It  is  the  leading  countries   as  possible   with    the   work.      The 

I inization    in   Australia,    Canada.    France,  place  of  convening  is  determined   by  invita- 

and    many    countries,    while    in    the    L'nited  tion  of  National  Councils  and  it  has  been  the 

States  others  are  of  greater  size  and  strength,  custom   for  each   one  to  decree  that  certain 

In   the  more  backward   countries  of   Europe  subjects  committed   to  the  standing  commit- 

it  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  able  to  se-  tees   should    not   be   discussed    at    the   public 

cure  cooperation  among  the  various  societies  meetings  in  its  country. 

of  women,  and  Councils  exist  in  Bulgaria,  For  example,  it  was  forbidden  in  Italy  to 
ia.  and  Greece,  while  in  Rumania,  Tur-  present  the  work  of  the  Peace  and  the  Suf- 
key,  and  South  Africa  there  are  committees  frage  Committees.  There  was  so  vigorous  a 
trying  to  prepare  the  way  for  Councils.  The  protest  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  which  Dr. 
new  Council  of  Portugal  has  just  been  ad-  Anna  Howard  Shaw  is  chairman,  that  the 
mitted.  A  large  number  of  the  ablest  women  Italian  Council  was  obliged  to  yield  and  put 
in  Russia  have  for  years  appealed  to  the  gov-  it  on  the  program,  but  Peace  was  entirely 
ernment  to  permit  them  to  form  one.  hut  eliminated.  The  delegates  were  determined 
have  been  peremptorily  refused  :  nevertheless  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  dictation, 
They  always  send  delegates  to  the  interna-  and  possibly  the  most  important  action  taken 
tional  meetings  and  had  at  least  twenty  at  at  this  meeting  was  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
Rome,  including  three  physicians,  several  tion  that  "at  each  quinquennial  an  oppor- 
members  of  the  nobility,  and  the  wife  of  the  funity  shall  be  provided  to  present  at  a  pub- 
Constitutionalist  leader.  Paul  Milvonkov.  lie  meeting  every  line  of  work  adopted  as 
I  lure  arc  National  Councils  in  all  other  propaganda  by  the  International  Council." 
European  countries,  except  Spain  and  in  The  contest  for  this  was  led  by  the  United 
Argentina,    which    are    represented    at    these  States   and    it   was  carried   bv   three   to   one, 
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but  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many  voted    against    it. 

To  illustrate  how  little 
a  Council  may  know  of 
public  sentiment,  the  meet- 
ing at  which  woman  suf- 
frage was  to  be  discussed 
was  the  most  largely  at- 
tended of  all.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  so  great  that 
the  suffrage  society  in 
Rome  decided  to  have  an 
independent  meeting;  prom- 
inent delegates  from  half  a 
dozen  countries  agreed  to 
speak  and  the  big  hall  was 
crowded.  The  favorable 
sentiment  was  so  evident 
that  it  was  announced  next 
day  that  a  bill  to  enfran- 
chise women  would  be  im- 
mediately introduced  in 
Parliament  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  promote  it. 
Steps  also  were  at  once 
taken  to  form  an  Italian 
Men's  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage.  Encouraged  by 
this  result,  the  advocates  of 
peace  secured  a  hall,  dis- 
tinguished delegates  spoke, 
there  were  order,  harmony, 
and  apparently  just  as  much 
sentiment  for  peace  as  in 
our  own  country.  How- 
could  it  be  otherwise  when 
thousands  of  Italian  fami- 
lies are  in  mourning  for 
those  slain  in  battle  and  all 
Italy  is  impoverished  by 
war  and  the  maintenance  of  army  and  navy?   to  receive  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 

eighteen  National  Councils  then  existing,  the 

change   of   sextiment  on   suffrage   in   progress   Jn  opinion   may  be  estimated.     At 

A   quarter-century  this   meeting   in    Rome,   ten   years   later,    the 

There  has  been  steady  evolution  in  the  delegates  from  twenty-four  countries,  with- 
International  Council  most  gratifying  to  out  one  dissenting  voice,  adopted  a  resolution 
those  who  have  been  with  it  from  the  be-  declaring  that  "The  International  Council  of 
ginning.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  great  Women  reaffirms  its  earnest  belief  that  the 
international  congress  in  Washington,  D.  C,  right  of  voting  in  parliamentary  and  local 
in  1888,  arranged  by  Susan  B.  Anthony,  elections  should  be  given  to  women  in  all 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  May  Wright  Sew-  countries  where  representative  government 
all,  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  and  other  leaders  exists."  This  is  the  pronouncement  of  the 
of  the  woman-suffrage  movement.  They  leaders  in  progressive  work  in  practically 
found,  however,  that  it  would  be  possible  evelT  civilized  country, 
to  form  a  permanent  international  organiza-  Next  to  the  suffrage,  there  seemed  to  be 
tion  only  by  keeping  the  suffrage  question  the  most  vital  interest  in  what  is  commonly 
out  of  sight.  This  was  done,  and  it  was  referred  to  as  the  "social  evil."  There  can 
not  until  1904  that  a.  standing  committee  on  be  no  doubt  that  the  women  of  the  whole 
Woman  Suffrage  was  formed.     As  this  had    world  are  stirred  to  the  depths  on  this  sub- 
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ject  and  in  hearing  the  reports  one  could  vention  of  Tuberculosis,''  and  two  from  the 
hardly  decide  in  which  country  conditions  Committee  on  Education,  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
were  the  worst.  The  vote  was  unanimous  Gordon,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  chairman,  on 
in  condemnation  of  segregation  and  licensed  "Juvenile  Delinquency  and  National  Systems 
houses.  of     Education,"     with     contributions     from 

twenty-four  countries.     Through   this  com- 
OFFICIAL  UTTERANCES  OF  THE  COUNCIL       mitt€e    juvenile    employment    bureaus    have 

The  Council  spirit,  the  agreement  among  been  established  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
women  of  all  nations  on  vital  questions,  was  lic  schools  in  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
especially  manifest  in  the  adoption  bv  large  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Council  of 
majorities  of  nearh  all  the  resolutions,  most  Norway,  the  International  Council  endorsed 
of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  executive  its  petition  to  the  Norwegian  Parliament  to 
the  preceding  year  at  The  Hague  and  placed  £rant  the  Nobel  Prize  this  year  to  the  Wil- 
on  the  agenda  for  this  meeting.  These  in-  1:am  T-  Stead  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund 
eluded  an  appeal  to  the  different  govern-  •■'  being  raised  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
mints  to  "try  mediation  even  where  vital  Alexandra  and  many  distinguished  men  and 
interests  are  'involved  in  international  con-  women  to  build  in  London  Stead  hostels,  or 
flicts" ;  also  an  appeal  to  the  next  Hague  homes,  for  working  women,  and  it  could 
Conference  to  'consider  an  international  pro-  legitimately  receive  the  Nobel  Prize, 
tection  of  women  from  the  horrible  violation 
that    attends   all    wars."      Others   demanded 

that  "all  countries  shall  guarantee  by  law  the  A  great  many  organizations  of  both  men 
full  personal  and  property  rights  of  married  and  women  could  learn  a  useful  lesson  in 
women";  that  "all  shall  give  equal  rights  electing  officers  from  the  International  Coun- 
to  fathers  and  mothers  in  respect  to  the  guar-  cil.  Blank  lists  are  sent  to  the  National 
dianship,  education,  property,  and  discipline  Councils  of  all  countries  a  year  before  the 
of  their  children";  that  "juvenile  courts  shall  quinquennial  meeting,  and  their  nominations 
be  established  and  women  be  permitted  to  must  be  returned  three  months  previous  to 
conduct  judicial  proceedings  in  them";  that  the  meeting  for  the  secretary  to  put  on  the 
"legal  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  main-  agenda.  From  these  names  the  delegates 
tenance  of  mothers  and  of  children,  whether  make  their  choice  and  the  chairman  of  the 
born  in  or  out  of  wedlock."  delegation  records  it  on  a  ballot.  Even  chair- 
Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  that  men  of  standing  committees  are  thus  elected, 
in  the  upper  classes  of  all  schools  attended  There  are  no  tiresome  nominating  speeches, 
by  girls  there  should  be  systematic  teaching  and  it  was  not  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  the  laws  directly  concerning  women  and  the  ballots  were  distributed  until  the  result 
children,  and  of  the  civic  responsibilities  of  was  announced.  The  election  of  the  Count- 
women;  also  that  in  countries  where  much  ess  of  Aberdeen  was  unanimous;  there  was 
emigration  takes  place  special  classes  shall  no  other  nomination.  She  had  been  presi- 
be  arranged  for  instruction  in  the  laws  and  dent  continuously  since  1893,  except  the  five 
customs  of  the  new  country,  and  that  govern-  years  from  1899,  when  Mrs.  May  Wright 
ments  should  establish  supervision  by  care-  Sewall  filled  the  office,  and  her  reelection 
fully  selected  women  over  young  girls  on  for  the  third  time  testifies  to  the  satisfaction 
emigrant  ships.  An  official  request  from  the  felt  with  her  administration.  She  speaks 
United  States  Department  of  Immigration  German  and  French  fluently,  has  a  coin- 
that  each  National  Council  ask  its  govern-  manding  presence,  a  charming  personality, 
ment  to  unite  in  an  international  conference  tries  to  be  entirely  fair,  is  always  good-tem- 
of  immigration  officers  was  acted  upon  favor-  pered,  and  accepts  success  or  defeat  with 
ably.  In  adopting  all  the  above  resolutions,  equal  grace.  The  prestige  of  her  position  as 
the  Councils  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  an  honored  member  of  the  nobility  in  Great 
their  practical  application,  which  insures  the  Britain  must  be  counted  as  an  asset  in  Euro- 
service  of  an  army  of  women.  Is  not  this  pean  countries  and  undoubtedly  secures  for 
army  of  as  much  value  to  a  country  as  its  the  Council  recognition  in  high  places  which 
Standing   army    for   military    service?  its  merit  alone  might  not  achieve. 

The  International  Council  has  issued  many  Mrs.  Sewall,  who  has  been  chairman  of 
excellent  publications,  among  the  latest  one  the  Peace  Committee  for  the  past  ten  years, 
on  "Woman's  Position  in  the  Laws  of  the  was  reelected  honorary  president.  The  vice- 
Nations";  one  from  the  Committee  on  Public  presidents  are  Mrs.  Henry  Dobson,  founder 
Health,   Lady   Aberdeen   chairman,  on   "Pre-  of  the  Councils  in  Australia  and  their  presi- 
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dent,  wife  of  the  premier  of  Tasmania  and  a  stately  meeting  in  the  ancient  Capitoline, 
Senator  in  the  National  Parliament;  Mme.  Far  more  impressive  and  significant  than 
Jules  Siegfried,  president  of  the  National  the  eloquent  addresses,  however,  was  the  con- 
Council  of  France  and  wife  of  a  political  trast  between  the  audience  of  modern  women 
leader;  Miss  Forchhammer,  president  of  the  and  the  historic  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
Council  of  Denmark.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sanford,  that  magnificent  hall.  On  one  entire  end 
of  Canada,  a  woman  of  remarkable  business  was  depicted  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women, 
ability  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Aber-  while  the  sides  were  covered  with  the  most 
deen,  was  for  the  fourth  time  chosen  treas-  awful  scenes  of  battle  in  times  when  every 
urer.  Miss  Alice  Salomon,  Ph.D.,  who  was  trace  of  human  feeling  was  obliterated.  The 
reelected  corresponding  secretary,  has  a  most  audience  represented  the  progress  of  woman- 
difficult  position,  its  duties  requiring  a  part  hood  from  the  realm  of  the  physical  into  the 
of  every  day  in  the  year,  and  yet  this  office,  domain  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and 
like  all  the  others,  is  unsalaried  and  its  work  the  greatest  force  now  in  existence  for  the 
a  labor  of  love.  She  is  the  founder  of  the  peace  of  the  world ! 
School  for  Social  Work  in  Berlin,  which  has 

1-11  ,  a      l    \  U     •      «...    •  SOCIAL   COURTESIES 

accomplished  such  wonderful  results  in  train- 
ing girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  for        The  welcome  of  the  municipality  was  of- 

effective  civic  and  social  service.  fered  through  the  acting  mayor  at  an  even- 

The    two-weeks'    sessions    of    the    Council  ing   reception    in    the    Capitoline,    when    the 

were  followed  with  a  week's  congress  organ-  visitors  had  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  the 

ized  by  the  National  Council  of  Italy,  whose  splendid   galleries  in   the  brilliancy  of   thou- 

president,  Countess  Spalletti-Rasponi,  is  one  sands  of  electric  lights. 

of  the  most  progressive  leaders  among  women  Queen  Elena  and  Queen  Margherita  en- 
in  Rome.  A  number  of  the  delegates  re-  tertained  at  tea  as  cordially  as  if  personal 
mained  and  addressed  this  congress,  and  its  friends  the  international  officers,  chairmen  of 
speakers  included  many  not  connected  with  standing  committees,  and  presidents  of  Na- 
the  Council,  while  its  program  covered  a  tional  Councils,  about  forty  in  all.  Mar- 
much  wider  range  of  subjects.  Among  them  gherita,  the  beloved  Queen  Mother,  gave  also 
are  "Women  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  a  garden  party  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Life,"  "City  Gardens,"  "Better  Housing,  her  palace,  which  included  the  several  hun- 
Sanitation,  etc.,"  "Function  of  the  State  in  dred  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Council, 
Relieving  Pauperism,"  "Factory  Inspection,"  shaking  hands  with  every  one  and  presenting 
"Widows'  Pensions,"  "Women's  Work  Out-  a  bouquet  of  red  roses  tied  with  the  royal 
side  and  Inside  the  Home  and  Protection  of  blue  ribbon  from  which  was  suspended  her 
Mothers,"  "Development  of  Children  in  All  coat  of  arms.  All  of  the  principal  embassies 
Ways,"  "Eugenics,"  "The  Social  Evil,"  gave  garden  parties  or  teas  and  Ambassador 
"Women  Emigrants,"  "Women  in  Public  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  extended 
Life," — the  list  is  almost  endless  and  each  every  courtesy  to  the  delegates  from  the 
topic  had  many  subdivisions.  There  could  United  States.  It  would  not  be  possible 
not  be  a  better  concrete  illustration  of  the  to  enumerate  the  dinners,  luncheons,  and 
broad  scope  of  women's  activities  at  the  pres-  teas  given  by  Americans,  English,  and  others 
ent  day  than  the  eager,  earnest  discussions  residing  in  Rome,  and  by  prominent  Roman 
of  those  three  weeks.  One  question  espe-  families.  The  Countess  Spalletti-Rasponi 
cially  seemed  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  ora-  opened  her  spacious  villeno  for  a  reception 
tory,  that  of  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Council  and  it  closed 
in  whatever  form  it  came  up  there  was  no  with  the  large  banquet  of  the  Italian  Council, 
way  to  stop  it  except  to  adjourn  the  meet-  Visits  were  arranged  to  galleries,  museums, 
ing.  It  is  the  supreme  touch  of  nature  that  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  public  institutions 
makes  the  whole  world  of  women  kin.  of  every  conceivable  nature,   among  them  a 

The    social    events    of    the    Council    and  number    for    modern    experiments    in    social 

Congress  were  of  so  distinctive  a  character  as  work. 

to  justify  special  mention.     The  welcome  of        Many  invitations  for  future  Council  meet- 

the  government   was  extended    through   the  ings   were   received    and   it  was   decided    to 

Minister  of  Education  and  other  officials  at  hold  the  meeting  of  1919  in  Christiania. 


THE  STATION  AT  CAPE  TOWN  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAY 

THE  RAILROAD  CONQUEST 

OF  AFRICA 

BY   LEWIS    R.   FREEMAN 


AFRICA  has  been  aptly  described  as  an 
"annex  of  Europe,"  and  in  no  respect 
(Iocs  this  appear  more  clearly  than  in  its 
railway  development.  The  Boers, — though 
largeh  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British, — built  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  line  in  the  Transvaal  in  the  '90s, 
but  of  the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  rails 
that  have  been  laid  since  the  downfall  of 
Krueger's  republic,  there  is  not  one  but  has 
been  financed  by  bankers,  built  by  engineers, 
and  operated  b\  managers  from  beyond  the 
.Mediterranean. 

Because  this  impulse  of  development  has 
come  almost  entirely  from  nations  whose 
African  ambitions  are  constructive  rather 
than  destructive, — nations  which,, unlike  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish,  are  too  far-sighted  to  ex- 
ploit their  colonies  after  the  fashion  of  mines, 
on  a  take-out-but-not-return  basis,  —  this 
growth  has  been  a  healthy  and  vigorous  one. 
The  purely  strategic  line,  su«h  as  was  rushed 
so  feverishly  in  Asia  twentj  and  thirty  years 
ago  to  threaten  or  guard  now  this  frontier 
and  now  that,  is  decidedly  the  exception  in 
Africa. 


It  is  true  that  Britain  laid  track  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  day  across  the  burning  sands 
of  the  Sudan  in  order  to  allow  Kitchener  the 
sooner  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Mahdi,  and 
that  France  did  not  neglect  to  weave  rein- 
forcing strands  of  steel  rails  into  the  mesh  of 
the  political  net  it  was  casting  about  Mo- 
rocco, and  that  Germany  is  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  spike-helmeted  troops  that  can 
be  marshalled  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika when  the  Dar-es-Salaam  line  from  the 
East  Coast  .is  completed  may  make  possible 
a  new  delimitation  of  Central  African  fron- 
tiers in  case  of  "emergency;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  above  and  beyond  its  strategic 
purpose,  each  one  of  these  railways  had  a  dis- 
tinct commercial  raison  d'etre,  a  mission  of 
its  own  to  perform  in  the  development  of 
the  regions  to  or  through  which  it  penetrated. 
Practically  all  the  rest  of  the  African  rail- 
ways are  commercial  lines  pure  and  simple, 
with  no  suspicion  of  strategic  import  attach- 
ing to  their  construction. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
African  railway  development  is  the  compara- 
tive evenness  with  which  the  various  lines  are 
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MODERN  AFRICA  AS  THE  RAILROAD  IS  OPENING  IT  UP 

(This  map  is  reproduced  from  a  more  elaborate  one  compiled   on  a    basis    of   official   documents    gathered   by    the 

Mouvemcnt    Geographique,   of    Brussels) 


and  will  be  distributed.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  true,  nine-tenths  of  the  25,000 
miles  constructed  are  at  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  continent,  and  because 
these  are  the  temperate  regions  it  is  there 
that  the  closest  networks  of  rails  will  be 
woven  in  the  future.  But  run  your  eye 
around  the  African  coast-line  and  note  that 
there  are  only  two  or  three  intervals  of  over 
500  miles  in  all  its  20,000  miles  and  more 
of  length  which  are  not  marked  by  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  a  railway.  A  few  of  these, 
located  in  isolated  scraps  of  colonies,  are  sim- 
ple lignes  de  penetration,  built  to  move  the 
products  of  the  interior  down  to  the  coast, 
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and  with  no  especial  objective  point  in  view 
beyond  the  frontiers.  But  every  one  of  the 
others  is  "going  somewhere" ;  pushing  on 
through  desert  and  jungle  to  meet  another 
advancing  railhead  five  hundred,  a  thousand 
or  two  or  three  thousand  miles  away,  or 
reaching  out  to  connect  with  some  navigable 
stretch  of  river  which  has  steamer  communi- 
cation with  a  distant  coast. 

CONTINENTAL    ROAD-BUILDING 

Africa  is  building  close  to  2000  miles  of 
railway  a  year  at  the  present  time,  and  five 
years  from  now  may  be  adding  new  lines  at 
a  50  or   100  per  cent,   greater  rate.     That 
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continent  will  never  have  the  great  aggre- 
gate mileages  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  North 
America,  nor  do  any  parts  of  it  bid  fair  to 
attain  the  density  of  construction  of  the 
United  States  or  Europe;  notwithstanding 
this,  a  carrying  out  of  its  practicable  and 
probable  projects  at  their  present  rate  of 
progress  will  give  it  one  and  possibly  two 
north-to-south  lines  traversing  its  whole 
length  before  any  such  consummation  is  ef- 
fected in  Asia,  Australia,  or  either  of  the  two 
Americas.  At  the  present  time  Asia  has  one 
east-to-west  transcontinental  railway,  South 
America, — -practically,  —  two,  and  Africa 
none.  Yet  it  is  possible, — nay,  probable, — - 
that  the  latter  continent  may  be  able  to  boast 
a  half-dozen  lines  from  coast  to  coast  before 
cither  of  the  others  can  lay  claim  to  half  that 
number. 

The    reason    for    this    is    to    be    found    in 
Africa's  unique  geographical  position.    There 


are  four  great,  but  more  or  less  surmountable, 
physical  obstacles  to  railway  construction, — 
mountains,  rivers  and  lakes,  deserts,  and  ice 
and  snow.  The  latter,  when  bordering  on 
the  perennial,  is  the  worst  of  these,  and 
Africa  chances  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  great 
continents  which  has  no  regions  of  long  or 
perpetual  winter.  It  is  not  likely  that  rail- 
ways will  ever  be  built  to  reach  the  ice-bound 
extremes  of  North  America  and  Asia,  but  in 
Africa,  which  has  no  frigid  belt,  there  are  no 
extensive  regions. — not  even  in  the  Sahara, — ■ 
in  which  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  may 
not,  and  probably  will  not,  be  heard  before 
many  years. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  railway  mileage  of 
Africa  is  included  in  the  British  systems  of 
the  Nile  Valley  and  South  Africa  and  the 
French  systems  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  The 
work  of  the  Germans,  which  ranks  third  in 
magnitude,    is   confined    to    ambitious    begin- 
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ONE  OF  THE  BEST  APPOINTED  TRAINS  IN  THE  WORLD 


nings  in  the  jungles  of  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  tropics.  The  energies  of  each 
nation  have  been  characteristic.  The  Briton, 
responding  to  the  present  need  and  ever 
zealous  for  the  material  uplift  of  his  subject 
races,  has  built  railways  to  help  him  carry 
"The  White  Man's  Burden."  The  French- 
man, eager,  imaginative,  his  eyes  alight  with 
dreams,  has  pushed  his  railway  projects  in 
order  to  rivet  together  with  bands  of  steel 
an  African  empire  which  dwarfs  that  con- 
quered by  the  first  Napoleon.  The  German, 
stolid,  imperturbable,  confident,  sword  in  one 
hand  and  theodolite  in  the  other,  fights  his 
way  and  runs  his  levels  through  the  pesti- 
lential jungles  of  the  tropics  as  a  part  of  the 
day's  work  in  winning  the  Fatherland  its 
long-denied  but  implacably  resolved-upon 
"place  in  the  sun." 

Present  results  of  these  widely  diverse  poli- 
cies are  about  what  one  would  expect.  The 
British  lines, — even  the  most  impossibly  lo- 
cated of  them, — are  paying  handsomely ;  the 
French  systems  are  paying  "in  spots,"  and 
the  German  beginnings  not  at  all.  This  is 
to-day's  balance  sheet,  and,  if  commercial 
considerations  only  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, to-morrow's  will  probably  not  show 
great  changes.  Events  in  Europe  will  have 
much  to  do  in  determining  to  what  extent  the 
various  policies  will  be  vindicated  on  political 
grounds. 

THE   BRITISH   AS  PIONEER  BUILDERS 

In   any   survey  of   African   railway   devel- 
opment,  the  work  of  the   British   is  entitled 
to  first  consideration,  both  because  they  were     INTERIOr  of  a  dining  car  on  the  Egyptian 
the  pioneers  and  because  the  sum  total  of  their  state  railways 


construction  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
nations  combined.  Railway  building  was  in- 
augurated in  Africa  in  1852,  in  that  epochal 
decade  in  which  Europe,  America,  and  India, 
awakening  all  at  once  to  the  incalculable 
possibilities  of  steam  transportation  on  land, 
began  feverish  construction  at  many  points  at 
almost  the  same  time.  Since  then  African 
railroads  have  not  been  in  the  world's  eyes. 
The  first  line  started  was  that  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  Viceroy  Abbas  Pasha  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  set  by  his  illustrious 
predecessors,  the  Pharaohs,  to  the  extent  of 
taking  the  right  of  way  without  payment  and 
having  the  work  done  by  "corvee"  or  forced 
labor.  While  an  iron  bridge  was  in  course 
of  construction  across  the  Nile  at  Kafr  el 
Zayat  a  steam  ferry  was  employed,  and  the 
loss  of  a  train  which  fell  into  the  river  at  this 
point  on  May  16,  1858,  stands  as  one  of  the 
first  great  railway  disasters  on  record. 
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THE   GRIDIRONTNG   OF   EGYPT 

Intermittent  construction  in  the  Nile  Delta 
was  carried  on  for  the  next  thirty  years,  but 
a  comprehensive  railway  program  was  not 
mapped  out  until  the  general  rehabilitation  of 
Egypt  began  under  the  Cromer  regime.  The 
last  twenty  years  have  seen  the  incalculably 
rich  silt  flats  of  the  Delta  gridironed  with 
standard  and  narrow-gauge  lines  which  reach 
to  every  corner  of  this  ancient  granary  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  standard-gauge  line 
has  also  been  pushed  southward  through  the 
narrow  strip  of  cultivation  along  the  Nile  to 
Luxor,  415  miles,  over  a  third  of  this  dis- 
tance being  double  track.  The  140  miles 
from  Luxor  to  Shellal,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  great  lake  backed  up  behind  the  towering 
wall  of  the  great  Assuan  Dam,  is  of  a  3-foot 
6-inch  gauge. 

The  broad-gauge  network  of  the  Delta, 
the  Nile  trunk,  with  a  westerly  line  to  the 
Fayoum  oasis  and  several  other  short 
branches,  constitutes  the  Egyptian  State 
Railway  system,  which,  under  the  very  able 
management  of  Sir  George  M.  Macauley,  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
run  railways  in  the  world.  Its  1600  miles 
of  line,  with  the  900  miles  of  light  railway 
in  the  Delta,  cover  lower  and  middle  Egypt 
so  completely  that  only  a  great  extension  of 
cultivation  will  call  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  track.  Double-tracking  and  heavier 
construction  rather  than  new  branches  will 
be  the  order  in  Lower  Egypt  from  now  on. 

The  traffic  record  of  the  Egyptian  State 
Railways  is  a  most  creditable  one,  both  the 


passenger  and  freight  business  having  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  Ln  1912 
the  first-class  passengers  carried  numbered 
547.000,  the  second-class  2,327.000,  and  the 
third-class,  26,000,000,  the  total  being  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent,  over  1911.  Freight 
for  1912  showed  an  increase  of  841,000  tons 
over  1911,  a  little  over  10  per  cent.  The 
total  earnings  were  $19,581,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $11,454,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$8,127,000  as  net  earnings.  The  interest  on 
railway  capital  was  6.08  per  cent. 

FIRST-CLASS    PASSENGER   TRAFFIC 

Although,  as  on  all  African  and  Asiatic 
lines,  the  third  class  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  passenger  business,  the  first-class 
traffic  of  the  Egyptian  railways  is  probably 
of  more  importance  than  that  of  any  other 
system  on  the  continent.  This  is  due  to  the 
great  winter  tourist  season  on  the  Nile, 
which,  for  several  months,  rivals  in  brilliancy 
those  of  the  Riviera  and  California. 

The  railroads  of  India,  China,  and  of  most 
of  Africa  look  upon  the  first-class  passenger 
as  a  necessary  evil  for  whom  accommodations 
must  be  provided  at  a  loss.  In  Egypt,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  at  least,  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  a  very  profitable  source 
of  revenue.  The  first-class  fare  for  a  jour- 
ney of  several  hundred  miles  is  2l/i  cents  a 
mile;  the  second-class,  1  r4  cents,  and  the 
third-class  a  little  over  half  a  cent.  Short 
journeys  are  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate.  A 
train  de  luxe  for  first-class  passengers  only 
is   run   in   the   tourist  season,   and    for  travel 
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on  this  a  supplementary  fare  is  charged. 
This  fine  train,  with  its  gilt-trimmed,  blue- 
under-framed  white  cars  glare  and  dust- 
proofed  and  electrically  cooled  and  lighted, 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  "lim- 
iteds"  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  a  glow- 
ing promise  of  what  the  Cape-to-Cairo  ex- 
press of  a  decade  hence  will  be. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CAPE-TO-CAIRO  LINE 

The  first  link  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  line  is 
that  formed  by  the  Nile  trunk  of  the  Egyp- 
tian State  Railways,  and  the  second  is  that 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Sudan  Government 
Railways.  The  former  ends  above  the  First 
Cataract,  near  Assuan,  and  the  latter  be- 
gins at  Wadi  Haifa,  below  the  Second  Cata- 
ract. The  intervening  distance, — ultimately 
to  be  bridged  by  rail, — is  a  two-days'  steamer 
voyage  up  the  Nile.  The  575  miles  of  line 
from  Haifa  to  Khartoum, — one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  railway  world, — is  the  first  ex- 
tensive piece  of  desert  construction  ever  at- 
tempted. 

Three  or  four  decades  ago,  when  Cecil 
Rhodes'  visioning  eyes  first  saw  in  fancy  two 
glistening  bands  of  tie-bound  steel  reaching 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Mediterranean,  they 
told  him  that,  even  if  there  were  no  others, 
one  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
realization  of  his  drean  would  be  found  in 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  line  across 
the  drifting,  waterless  sands  of  the  Sudan. 
For  the  want  of  such  a  line  that  other  sub- 
lime dreamer,  Gordon,  watched  from  the 
house-tops  of  ringed  Khartoum  for  the  glint 
of  sun  on  the  British  bayonets  that  were 
fated  to  arrive  too  late  to  save  him  from 
the  Mahdi's  wrath.     Because  there  was  no 


A    SECTION    BOSS    AND    HIS    GANG   ON    THE    DESERT 
SECTION    OF    THE    SUDAN    GOVERNMENT    RAILWAY 


"ALL    ABOARD!"      A    GUARD   ON    THE    SUDAN    GOV- 
ERNMENT   RAILWAY     TRAIN 

such  line  the  fanatical  hordes  of  the  Mahdi 
blackened  the  sands  of  the  Sudan  with  fire 
and  blood  through  ten  awful  years,  while  the 
rousing  British  Lion,  rallying  his  might  in 
Egypt,  gathered  himself  for  a  spring. 

RAILROAD-BUILDING   AS   A   WAR    MEASURE 

"The  Mahdi  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
a  railway,''  said  Kitchener. 

"Build  it,"  said  Cromer. 

"But  there  is  no  water,  either  above  or 
below  ground,"  protested  the  railway  engi- 
neers when  they  were  called  into  council. 

"Then  carry  it  with  you,"  replied  Cromer. 

"But  even  if  we  succeed  in  building  such 
a  line,  it  will  be  sure  to  disappear  under  the 
drifting  sands  within  a  few  months,"  said 
the  engineers.     "There  is  no  precedent " 

"It   will   justify   its   purpose    if   it   enables. 
Kitchener  to  reach  the  Mahdi,"  cut  in  Cro- 
mer.    "Build  it!     And  build  it  faster  than 
ever  a  railroad  was  built  before." 

And  so,  as  there  was  no  alternative  of- 
fered, the  engineers  went  ahead  and  did  as 
those  two  "Iron  Men,"  Cromer  and  Kitch- 
ener, decreed.  Carrying  their  water  with 
them  as  they  went,  even  as  the  camel  cara- 
vans had  done  for  thousands  of  years  before 
them,    they   laid   twin   lines  of  burning  steel 
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as  it  will  look  when  completed 

across  the  blistering  sand  wastes  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile,  two  miles,  and, — once  or  twice, — 
even  three  miles  a  day.  It  wasn't  much  of 
a  railway  to  .begin  with,  hut  it  gave  Kitch- 
ener's khaki-clad  "Tommies"  and  red-fezzed 
Egyptians,  with  their  deadly  machine-guns,  a 
very  substantial  lift  toward  the  field  of  Om- 
durman.  As  a  result  of  this  whirlwind  cam- 
paign the  power  of  the  Mahdi  was  destroyed, 
Gordon  was  avenged,  the  peace  of  Upper 
Egypt  was  assured,  and  the  "one  insur- 
mountable obstacle"  on  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
route  was  bridged  for  all  time. 


UNEXPECTED  FREIGHT  BUSINESS 

But  the  end  of  the  wonders  was  not  yet. 
The  desert  railway  was  not  overwhelmed 
with  sand  at  the  end  of  a  year  (they  found 
ways  to  guard  against  that),  but  it  was  over- 
whelmed with  something  else, — almost  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  had  been  expected, 
— freight.  First  came  the  old  caravan  trade 
between  Sudan  and  Egypt,  and  then,  through 
the  building  of  a  branch  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  creation  of  a  modern  port,  a  new  gate- 
way between  Sudan  and  the  outer  world  was 
opened  up,  and  traffic  was  still  further 
increased. 

The  building  of  a  great  bridge  across  the 
Blue  Nile  at  Khartoum  made  possible  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trunk  line  Capeward  to  Wad 
Medani  and  Sennar,  from  which  latter  point 
a  250-mile  branch  has  recently  been  opened 
to  El  Obeid,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kordofan.  Even  this  latest  500  miles  of  line 
through  the  hitherto  unopened  wilds  to  the 
south  of  Khartoum  will,  in  the  words  of 
Colonel  Midwinter,  the  general  manager, 
"justify  itself  on  commercial  grounds  inde- 
pendently of  the  very  important  strategic 
considerations  which  demanded  its  construc- 
tion." It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  energy  of 
this  unassuming  British  army  officer  with  a 
name  so  out  of  keeping  with  his  surround- 
ings that  these  two  thousand  miles  and  more 
of  desert  line,  the  outgrowth  of  a  road  that 
was  thrown  down  in  order  that  a  Moslem 
fanatic  might  be  crushed,  has  become  one  of 
the  best  paying  lines  on  the  continent. 

The  Sudan  system  had  just  over  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  line  in  1906  and  nearly  twice 
that  length  in  1911,  while  something  more 
than  200  miles  a  year  have  been  added  since 
the  latter  date.  Projected  extensions  will 
open  up  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Blue 
Nile  by  a  line  from  Sennar  to  the  Red  Sea, 
link  up  the  Takkar  Delta  with  Port  Sudan 
and  Suakim,  and  push  the  main  trunk  on 
south  through  the  jungle  toward  Uganda  and 
the  great  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Nile. 

AMERICAN    FACTORS    IX    CONSTRUCTION 

An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Sudan  railways  has  been  the  fact  that. 
though  under  exclusive  British  control,  the 
management  has  pursued  the  broad  policy  of 
buying  materials  and  equipment  in  the  open 
market.  Belgians  and  Americans  have  com- 
peted successfully  with  Englishmen  for  con- 
tracts, and  how  extensively  this  country  has 
figured  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one 
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CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  GERMAN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


may  journey  from   Haifa  to  Khartoum  in  a  African     (representing    the    Transvaal    and 

train  drawn  by  an  American  locomotive,  run-  Free    State    Governments),    and    the    Natal 

ning   over    American    rails,    and    making    its  Government, — taken    over    and    consolidated 

principal    river    crossing, — the    Atabara, — on  under  state  management  at  the  time  of  the 

a  bridge  designed  by  American  engineers  and  South  African  Union  in  1910,  form  one  of  the 

built  of  American  steel.  largest  systems  under  the  direction  of  a  single 

,  man  in  the  world.     The  work  of  W.  W. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  S  RAILROADS  Roy     ;„     br;nging    Qrder     QUt     Qf     the     g^ 

The  South  African  railway  system  is  by  African  railway  chaos  and  making  the  lines 
far  the  most  extensive  and  important  on  the  under  his  management  the  leading  factor  in 
continent;  indeed,  the  three  administrations,  the  development  of  their  tributary  territory 
— the  Cape  Government,  the  Central  South  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  James 

J.  Hill  in  the  American 
Northwest.  The  fact  that 
the  states  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Union, — hitherto  very 
backward  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment,— h  a  v  e  more 
than  doubled  their  produc- 
tion of  fruits  and  grains  in 
the  last  five  years  is  the  best 
commentary  on  the  success 
of  the.  regenerative  move- 
ment led  by  the  railway. 

South  African  railway 
construction  was  inaugu- 
rated with  the  beginning  of 
a  sixty-three-mile  line  from 
Cape  Town  to  Wellington 
in  1857.  Intermittent  de- 
velopment continued  until 
1872,  when  the  Cape  Col- 
ony Government  took  over 
all  of  the  completed  lines. 
railway  and  docks  AT  CAPE  TOWN  Active     railway     extension 
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may  be  said  to  date  from  that  time.  Early  Active  extension  was  kept  up  by  all  of  the 
South  African  construction  was  almost  entire-  South  African  systems  during  both  good  and 
ly  directed  toward  one  objective, — the  great  bad  years,  so  that  in  1910,  when  they  were 
mining  and  consuming  centers  in  the  north,  consolidated  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
First  Kimberiey,  and  its  diamonds,  was  the  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  they  had  a  total 
goal;  then  the  Rand,  with  its  gold.  Kimberiey  of  over  7000  miles  open  to  traffic.  Of  this, 
was  the  magnet  which  deflected  the  western  3329  miles  were  in  Cape  Colony,  998  in  Na- 
line  through  the  Karoo,  the  most  arid  district  tal,  1728  in  the  Transvaal  and  987  in  the 
in  South  Africa,  instead  of  across  the  fertile  Orange  Free  State.  The  combined  systems 
regions  to  the  southwest.  Kimberiey  was  at  that  time  represented  a  total  expenditure 
reached  in  1884,  and  a  few  years  later,  fol-  of  over  $225,000,000.  Since  1910  from  one 
lowing  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Rand,  to  two  hundred  miles  of  new  line  have  been 
lines  were  built  to  connect  with  those  con-  opened  each  year,  at  an  increased  capital  ex- 
structed  by  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  penditure  of  from  $12,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
Orange  Free  State.  The  main  part  of  the  000  annually.  The  total  mileage  at  the  pres- 
Transvaal  business,  however,  was  done  by  a  ent  time  is  very  close  to  8000,  with  construc- 
line  that  had  been  pushed  through  Natal  tion  in  progress  or  sanctioned  that  will  bring 
from  Durban,  which  offered  a  much  shorter  the  aggregate  up  to  10,000  miles  within  a 
route  to  the  coast.  very   few  years.     This   does  not  include  the 

3000  miles  of  the  Rhodesian  svstem,  which 
lines  rebuilt  SINCE  the  boer  war         will  be  referred  to  presently. 

These    three    systems    all    figured    promi-  XARROw-gauge  predominates 

nently  in  the  Boer  W  ar,  the  Atncanders  tor 

some  time  holding  not  only  their  own  lines  in  What  is  generallv  spoken  of  as  standard 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  but  gauge  throughout  the  world, — 4  ft.  8*4  in., — 
considerable  lengths  of  the  Natal  and  Cape  was  used  in  only  one  or  two  of  the  pioneer 
Colony  lines  as  well.  The  control  of  rail  lines  in  South  Africa.  After  that  the  ex- 
transportation  was  the  fiercest  object  of  con-  pense  of  construction  in  the  unpopulated  des- 
tention  during  this  sanguinary  struggle,  as  a  ert  districts  and  through  the  mountains  indi- 
result  of  which  such  portions  of  the  lines  as  cated  a  narrower  gauge  as  desirable,  and  that 
fell  within  the  war  zone  were  greatly  dam-  of  3  ft.  6  in.  was  adopted.  Ninety-five  per 
aged,  principally  through  the  dynamiting  of  cent,  of  the  present  construction  is  of  this 
bridges  and  culverts.  Practically  all  of  this  gauge,  with  the  remainder, — less  than  500 
part  of  the  South  African  system  has  been  miles, — of  a  2  ft.  width.  The  construction  is 
rebuilt  throughout  since  the  war.  of   a   very   high    class.      Rails   of   from   sixty 

Generally  speaking,  all  of  the  South  to  ninety  pounds  to  the  yard  are  used,  and 
African  railways,  like  most  pioneering  vcn-  ties  on  much  of  the  new  line  are  of  steel, 
tures,  were  run  at  a  loss  during  their  earlier  Ties,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
years.  With  the  tremendous  wave  of  ad-  wood  in  the  country,  form  one  of  the  serious 
vancement  and  prosperity  which  swept  over  problems,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  country  following  the  discovery  of  gold  extensive  plantations, — similar  to  those  set  out 
on  the  Rand,  this  was  changed,  and  up  to  by  two  of  the  California  railroads, — are  now 
the  time  of  the  war, — 1899,  1900, — all  of  being  tried  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  Sta- 
the  roads,  in  addition  to  financing  heavy  ex-  tions  are  generallv  of  brick  and  concrete, 
tensions,  paid  handsome  dividends.  The  bridges  and  culverts  of  steel  and  concrete, 
heavy  slump  which  followed  the  war  was  re-  and  the  ballasting  of  crushed  rock, 
sponsible  for  several  lean  vears  for  the  rail-  .    „„„   „m,„» „»„„.,  ^vr 

1  i     •      •  i         •  u  mn7      u    ,.    MORE   WHITES   THAN    BLACKS    EMPLOYED  ON 

wavs,    md   it   is  onlv  since   about   190/   that  „  -...-«.«« 

,    "     ,  ,  ,,  .        ,       ,nn  SOUTH    AFRICAN    RAILROADS 

they  have  been  paying  as  well  as  in  the    9(Js. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  connection  with  The    proportion    of    natives    employed    on 

the  growth  of  the  South  African  railways  has  the    South    African    railways    is    remarkably 

been  the  way  in  which  their  development  has  small  for  a  system  in  a  country  whose  princi- 

followed   that  of  the  mines.      It  was  the  lo-  pal    population    is   non-Caucasian,    a   circum- 

cality  of   the   gold   and   the   diamonds  which  stance  due,  doubtless,  to  the  low  mental  ca- 

dictated  the  route  of  the  trunk  lines,  and  it  pacity  of  the  Kaffir.      In  China  and  India, — 

has  been  the  carrying  of  supplies  to  the  min-  and    to    a    somewhat    lesser    extent    even    in 

ing  centers  which   has  been   the  main  source  Egypt  and  Algeria, — supervision  and  techni- 

of  the  prosperity  these  railways  have  enjoyed  cal   work  only   are   in   the   hands  of   whites, 

for  many  years.  from  95  to  98  per  cent,  ot  the  employees  of 
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all  lines  in  these  countries  being  native.  In 
South  Africa  the  percentage  is,  roughly,  45 
per  cent,  black  and  55  per  cent,  white.  At 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  systems 
in  1910  the  exact  figures  were:  White, 
26,331;  black  and  East  Indian,  21,631. 
Since  then  each  class  has  been  added  to  at 
the  rate  of  about  3000  a  year,  with  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  natives  and  East  Indians 
gradually  increasing.  This  increase  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  labor  unrest 
which,  centering  about  the  railways,  has 
stirred    South  Africa  for   the   last  year. 

THE  RAILROAD  A  VITAL  NECESSITY  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Speaking  of  the  labor  unrest,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  there  is  probably  no  re- 
gion in  the  world  where  a  complete  railway 
tie-up,  such  as  that  which  threatened  early  in 
the  year,  would  be  fraught  with  more  serious 
consequences  than  in  South  Africa,  for  in  few 
other  places  does  the  railway  constitute  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  vital  economics. 
There  are  no  navigable  rivers  or  deep  estua- 
ries; in  fact,  this  end  of  the  continent  has 
been  endowed  with  no  natural  facilities  for 
transport  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  right 
round  the  coast,  from  Namaqualand  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay,  runs  a  lofty,  rugged  mountain 
range.  All  of  the  main  trunk  lines  start 
from  one  point  or  another  on  the  coast,  and 
run  inland,  climbing  this  mountain  range  to 
get  to  the  interior  plateau.  With  a  tie-up 
of  the  railways  this  region,  in  which  are  the 


world's  greatest  gold  and  diamond  mines  and 
most  of  South  Africa's  industrial  life,  would 
be  practically  cut  off  from  the  world. 

THE    DREAM    OF    CECIL    RHODES 

The  beginning  of  the  Rhodesian  railways 
was  the  tangible  expression  that  Cecil 
Rhodes  gave  to  his  dream  of  a  Cape-to-Cairo 
line.  When  his  Chartered  Company  took 
over  Rhodesia,  the  nearest  railway  was  at 
Kimberley,  650  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and 
one  of  Rhodes'  first  acts  was  to  get  it  ex- 
tended to  Vryburg,  near  the  border  of  the 
empire,  which  had  been  placed  subject  to  his 
will.  From  here  was  started  the  Rhodesian 
trunk,  which  reached  Bulawayo,  600  miles 
to  the  north,  in  1895.  Nine  years  elapsed 
before  the  section  to  the  Zambesi  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Master  Dreamer  died  with- 
out having  seen,  save  in  fancy,  the  inspiring 
spectacle  which  his  genius  had  decreed 
should  be  opened  to  the  eyes  of  the  lesser 
spirits  that  followed  after, — the  view  of  Vic- 
toria Falls  from  a  train  moving  across  its 
face  on  the  highest  bridge  ever  built  by  man. 

By  1906  the  railway  was  at  the  great  Bro- 
ken Hill  zinc  and  lead  mines,  and  in  1909 
the  Congo  border  was  reached  at  Bwana 
M'kuba.  Here  the  Belgians  took  up  the 
work,  and  two  years  later  the  Katanga  Rail- 
way Company  had  carried  the  line  through 
to  the  Star  of  the  Congo  mine  and  Elizabeth- 
ville.  The  remaining  280  miles  to  the  end 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  has  been  surveyed,  and 
construction   that  will  close   the  last   gap   in 
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THE   CAPE   TOWN-ZAMBESI  TRAIN   ON    THE  RHODE- 

SIAN     RAILWAY 

what  will  probably  be  the  longest  unbroken 
stretch  of  rails  on  the  Cape-to-Cairo  line  is 
already  well  advanced. 

LUXURIES   OF   THE    ZAMBESI    EXPRESS 

One  may  now  ride  to  Victoria  Falls  from 
Cape  Town  without  change.  The  Zambesi 
Express  is  electrically  lighted,  carries  sleep- 
ers and  a  diner,  and  offers  passengers  the 
grateful  comforts  of  a  shower  bath.  Beyond 
the  Zambesi  luxuries  are  dispensed  with,  and 
one  finds  it  best,  as  in  India,  to  carry  his 
own  bed.  Meals  are  more  expensive  in 
Rhodesia  than  on  the  southern  sections,  and 
the  long  intervals  between  ice  plants  forces 
frequent  recourse  to  canned  dainties,  and 
even  staples,  to  fill  out  the  menu.  The 
through  fare  of  $80  for  the  2300-mile  jour- 
ney from  Cape  Town  to  Elizabethville,  the 
present  railhead  in  the  Congo,  is,  however, 
very  reasonable. 

NEAR    COMPLETION    OF    THE    CAPE-TO-CAIRO 
SYSTEM 

Besides  its  main  north-and-south  trunk, 
the  Rhodesian  system  includes  an  important 
line,  with  a  number  of  branches,  through 
Mashonaland  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  to 
Beira.  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  line,  in 
fact,  rather  than  that  to  Cape  Town,  is  at 
present  the  main  gateway  to  Rhodesia  and 
Central  Africa,  a  distinction,  however,  which 
will  shortly  be  transferred  to  the  soon-to-be- 
completed  Benguela  Railway,  running  from 
Lobita  Bay,  on  the  West  Coast,  to  some  point 
on  the  Katanga  line. 

The  end  of  this  year  will  probably  see 
the  completion  of  the  railway  to  the  southern 


end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  with  railhead 
in  the  north  already  well  advanced  to  the 
south  of  Khartoum,  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  easily  constructed  line  connecting  up 
the  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  on  the  Central 
African  section  of  the  route  are  needed  to 
make  possible  the  journey  by  steam  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Though  the  required  lines  could  be  laid 
down  in  a  few  months,  it  is  probable  that, 
owing  to  their  isolation,  they  will  not  be 
pushed  to  completion  for  a  year  or  two.  No 
engineering  difficulties  whatever  are  to  be 
encountered,  the  country  traversed  being  so 
level  and  open  that  it  is  the  custom  for  Euro- 
peans to  do  most  of  their  traveling  on 
bicycles. 

Even  after  the  through  train  and  steamer 
service  has  been  established  it  is  -certain  that 
railway  construction  around  the  lakes  and 
along  the  Nile  will  be  continued  as  commer- 
cial development  warrants,  until  ultimately 
Cecil  Rhodes'  dream  of  an  all-rail  route  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  has  be- 
come a  reality.  That  it  could  never  be  the 
"All  Red"  British-controlled  line  he  had 
hoped  for  was  forecasted  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  Germany  made  good  its  claim  to 
the  territory  between  Tanganyika  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  began  having  transconti- 
nental railway  dreams  of  its  own. 

THE    UGANDA   RAILWAY 

In  addition  to  its  great  systems  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  Africa,  Great  Britain 
has  also  built  railways  in  each  of  its  tropical 
colonies  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  The 
most  widely  known  of  these,  if  not  the  most 
important,  is  the  so-called  Uganda  Railway, 
which  penetrates  from  Mombasa,  a  few  de- 
grees south  of  the  Equator  on  the  East  Coast, 
to  Port  Florence,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
a  distance  of  584  miles.  Though  to  the 
world  at  large  this  remarkable  line,  which 
runs  through  one  of  the  best  of  the  African 
game  regions,  is  known  as  the -"Road  of  the 
Big  Game  Hunters,"  it  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  the  rich  and  healthful 
plateau  country  of  the  interior.  On  account 
of  the  considerable  heights  to  be  surmounted, 
— one  of  the  passes  is  but  little  short  of 
8000  feet, — the  undertaking  proved  an  ex- 
pensive one.  The  total  cost  was  $27,720,000, 
or  $46,500  a  mile,  a  high  average  for  a 
meter-gauge  line.  It  was  begun  in  1895  and 
finished  in  1903,  and  although  the  earlier 
years  showed  rather  discouraging  returns, 
these  have  increased  steadily  until  net  earn- 
ings now  equal  a  fair  interest  on  capital. 
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Although  at  present  it  does  not  enter  the  the  Nigerian  system 

region  from  which  it  takes  its  title,  the  build-  The  British  construction  has  been  divided 
ing  of  two  projected  extensions  will  make  among  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
this  line  the  Uganda  Railway  in  fact  as  well  Nigeria,  the  first-named  having  275  miles  of 
as  in  name.  One  of  these  is  a  fifty-mile  2-ft.  6-in.  gauge,  the  second  230  miles  of 
line  from  Jinja,  where  the  Nile  leaves  Vic-  3-ft.  6-in.,  and  the  third  1000  miles,  mostly 
toria  Nyanza,  to  Kakindu,  where  that  river  of  the  broader  gauge.  The  Nigerian  railway 
again  becomes  navigable,  thus  forging  a  short  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  line 
but  important  link  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  proj-  in  tropical  Africa.  It  has  a  great  work  ahead 
ect.  The  other  scheme  plans  to  make  the  of  it  in  opening  up  the  rich  and  salubrious 
Uganda  Railway  a  section  of  a  transconti-  Hausaland,  with  its  industrious  population 
nental  line  by  building  direct  from  Kampala  of  six  or  eight  million  Moslems,  and  it  is 
to  Lake  Albert  on  the  Congo  border,  where  probable  that  it  will  ultimately  be  extended 
connection  would  be  made  with  the  Belgian  to  the  almost  unexplored  Lake  Chad  region, 
line  from  Stanleyville  and  the  navigable  where  it  would  connect  with  the  long  north- 
waters  of  the  Congo.  to-south  line  which  the  French  plan  to  carry 

LINES    OF    THE    WEST    COAST 

The  British  and  French 
lines  of  the  tropical  West 
Coast  have  furnished  stri- 
king examples  of  what  may 
be  done  in  building  rail- 
ways,— as  well  as  what  rail- 
ways, once  built,  will  do, — 
under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions.  Pestilential, 
torrid,  turbulent,  harbor- 
less,  for  years  the  synonym 
of  all  that  was  hopeless  and 
impossible,  the  Guinea 
Coast  well  merited  its  nick- 
name of  "The  White  Man's 
Graveyard."  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  railway- 
building  were  considered 
practically    prohibitive,    one 

of  the  worst  being  the  dense  tropical  for-  across  the  Sahara,  the  Congo,  and  on  to 
ests  which,  besides  making  construction  South  Africa  as  a  rival  to  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
expensive,     rendered     it     almost     impossible    project. 

to  make  the  observations  necessary  to  secure  In  laying  its  rails  into  Kano,  the  one-time 
a  proper  alignment.  But  railways  were  im-  mystery  city  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy 
perative  if  this  wretched  strip  of  colonies  Hausas,  the  Nigerian  system  has  tapped  the 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink  back  to  bar-  great  Saharan  caravan  trade  of  this  part  of 
barism,  and  word  was  sent  out  from  Paris  Central  Africa  at  its  source,  and  is  diverting 
and  London  that  railways  should  be  built.        the  best  part  of  it  to  an  outlet  at  Lagos  on 

The  French,  with  a  common  hinterland  the  Guinea  Coast.  All  three  of  these  colo- 
and  a  definite  railway  policy,  began  con-  nies  are  clamoring  for  a  doubling  and  treb- 
struction  in  each  of  their  colonies  in  the  early  ling  of  their  present  railway  mileages,  the 
eighties,  and  the  British,  with  only  pacifica-  Gold  Coast  pointing  to  returns  that  have  run 
tion  and  commercial  development  as  an  in-  as  high  as  9.75  per  cent,  on  total  expenditure 
centive,  set  to  work  a  decade  and  a  half  la-  in  justification  of  its  appeal  for  800  miles  of 
ter.     To-day  the  three  British  Guinea  Coast   new  line. 

colonies  have  a  total  railway  mileage  of  over  The  French  railway  policy  in  this  part  of 
1500,  and  the  several  French  colonies  of  but  the  continent  was  well  defined  in  the  follow- 
little  less  than  2000.  Despite  untoward  con-  ing  statement  of  M.  Roume,  a  former 
ditions,  the  British  lines  are  returning  from   Governor-General: 

4.25  to  9.75  per  cent,  on  capital  expenditure,  The  government  of  (French)  West  Africa  con- 
and  the  French  lines  almost  as  much.  sists    of    four    coastal    colonies — Senegal,    Guinea, 
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the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey — separated  one 
from  the  other  by  the  interposition  of  colonies  be- 
longing to  other  powers,  but  which  have  a  com- 
mon hinterland  formed  by  the  Upper  Niger  Basin. 
Our  objective  consists  in  starting  from  a  point 
judiciously  chosen  on  the  coast  line  of  each  of 
these  four  colonies,  a  line  of  penetration  coming 
to  a  head  within  the  Niger  Basin.  We  can  then 
conceive  that  the  extremities  of  these  four  lines 
will  be  linked  up  by  a  transversal  line  which  will 
serve  as   their  common  base. 

-  The  most  extensive  work  has  been  carried 
on  at  Senegal,  where  the  pioneer  line  of 
French  West  Africa, — that  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  splendid  port  of  Dakar, — was  completed 
in  1885.  An  interesting  piece  of  recent  con- 
struction has  been  the  linking  up  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Senegal  and  Upper 
Niger  by  a  line  from  Kayes  to  Nyanima, 
bringing  into  steam  communication  with  the 
outside  world  the  storied  old  desert  capital 
of  Timbuctu.  This  line  is  now  being  con- 
nected directly  with  Dakar  by  an  extension 
from    Kayes,    its   western    terminus. 

In  French  Guinea,  a  line  long  in  operation 
from  Konakry  to  Kindia  has  just  been  ex- 
tended to  Kouroussa  on  the  Niger,  350  miles 
from  the  coast.  In  the  Ivory  Coast  Colony 
extensions  already  in  progress  on  the  line 
from  the  port  of  Bingerville  to  Macouguie 
will  more  than  double  its  length.  Dahomey 
has  a  hundred  miles  of  coastal  line  between 
its  two  ports  of  Kotonu  and  Ouidah,  and  a 
ligne  de  penetration  to  Abome  and  Save, 
which    is   being   extended    to   Karnuama   on 


the  northern  boundary.  When  these  four 
systems  are  completed,  the  linking  up  of  their 
respective  termini  will  be  effected  by  the 
building  of  a  1600-mile  transversal. 

WORK    OF    THE    FRENCH    IN    NORTH    AFRICA 

France's  greatest  center  of  railway  activ- 
ity, however,  is  in  the  north  where,  in  Alge- 
ria and  Tunisia,  between  state  and  private 
systems,  there  are  already  nearly  4000  miles 
of  line  in  operation,  a  large  part  of  it  of 
standard  gauge.  These  are  all  well-built, 
modernly  managed  lines,  and  in  their  princi- 
pal physical  features  have  little  to  differenti- 
ate them  from  the  railways  of  the  mother 
country.  Indeed,  one  of  the  important 
broad-gauge  lines, — the  Algeria-Oran,  Philip- 
ville-Constantine, — is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  great  "F.  L.  M."  Company,  which  con- 
trols so  extensive  a  mileage  in  southern 
France. 

The  lines  at  present  constructed  provide 
an  adequate  transportation  system  for  the 
temperate  littoral  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia. — 
the  "White  Man's  Country"  between  the 
Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Mediterranean, — 
while  bold  pioneering  lines  have  been  pushed 
across  the  latter  barrier  at  several  points  and 
on  to  rich  oases  on  the  rim  of  the  Sahara. 
Strategic  lines  to  the  Tripolitan  and  Moroc- 
can frontiers  are  ready  to  carry  troops  or 
produce  as  the  exigencies  require.  It  is  a 
fine,    up-to-date,    self-contained    railway    sys- 
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THE  RAILWAY  STATION  AT  ORAN,  ALGERIA-ONE  OF  THE  FRENCH  LINES 
(All    travelers    are    impressed   with    the    way   the   character    of    the   architecture    fits    in    with    the    landscape.      In 
the   front   is   seen  a   section  of   one  of  those  famous  macadamized    highways    with    which    the    French    have    net- 
worked all   North  Africa) 


tern  even  as  it  stands,  but,  in  the  words  of 
a  French  colonial  official  with  whom  the 
writer  discussed  the  subject  in  Paris  recently. 
"Only  a  little  beginning,  Monsieur,  of  what 
is  about  to  be." 

TRANS-SAHARAN    LINES 

It  seems  hardly  to  be  realized  outside  of 
the  chancellories  of  Europe  that,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Moroccan  protectorate, 
France  entered  into  absolute  control  of  45 
per  cent,  of  the  area, — a  territory  half  again 
as  large  as  the  United  States, — and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Africa,  most  of 
both,  in  contrast  to  the  scattered  colonies  of 
the  other  powers,  being  compactly  consoli- 
dated in  the  Northwest.  "Nine-tenths  Sa- 
hara Desert  and  worthless,"  is  the  natural 
comment  of  the  outsider.  "Desert  but  not 
worthless,"  replies  the  Frenchman  confi- 
dently, for  his  experts  have  been  busy  for  the 
last  two  decades  proving  that  the  Sahara, 
like  most  of  the  other  great  deserts,  is  barren 
only  through  lack  of  water.  And  water, — 
often  artesian, — has  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face at  almost  every  place  where  it  has  been 
sought  in  a  scientific  manner,  with  the  re- 
sult that  productive  oases  are  being  created 
in  the  Sahara  much  after  the  way  in  which 

certain  sections  of  the  arid  region  west  of  Not  only  do  the  French  aim  to  link  up  the 
the  Rockies  were  reclaimed  in  the  United  reclaimed  areas  as  they  are  brought  under 
States.  water,    but,    pushing   construction    ahead   of 
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(Saloon  compartment   in   a  regular  first-class  car   on  one 
of    the    French    railway    lines    in    Tunisia) 


reclamation,  also  to  bring  their  populous 
colonies  of  the  Sudan  and  the  Niger  Basin 
into  connection  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
means  of  two  or  more  great  trans-Saharan 
lines.  Careful  studies  extending  over  many 
years  have  shown  that  all  of  these  projects 
are  not  only  feasible  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  but  also  likely  to  be  profitable 
from  a  financial  one. 

France's  most  ambitious  railway  project 
is*  one  by  which  a  line  starting  from  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  thrown  across  the 
Sahara  to  the  healthful  and  well-populated 
states  of  Wadai  and  Kanem  in  the  Lake 
Chad  region,  on  through  the  Congo,  using 
any  available  Belgian  construction  as  a  part 
of  the  main  trunk,  to  connect  with  the  Rho- 
desian  Railways  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ka- 
tanga border.  This  route,  it  is  pointed  out, 
because  it  is  entirely  by  land,  and  because 
Algiers  is  thirty-six  hours  nearer  Paris  and 
London  than  Alexandria,  would  make  the 
journey  to  South  Africa  several  days  shorter 
than  by  the  Cape-to-Cairo,  which  will,  for 
many  years,  use  lake  and  river  steamers  for 
a  quarter  of  its  length.  The  present  rail- 
way from  Algiers  to  Constantine  and  Biskra 
will  form  the  northern  section  of  this  great 
line.  Another  trans-Saharan  project  is  that 
by  which  the  existing  600-mile  line  from  the 
port  of  Oran  to  Colomb-Bechar,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  will  be  extended  to  Timbuctu, 
with  eventual  connection  with  the  Guinea 
Coast  system  already  outlined. 

BUILDING    IN'    MOROCCO 

Morocco,  with  a  greater  extent  of  well- 
watered  temperate  country  than  Algeria  and 
Tunisia    combined,    will,    now    that    it    has 


passed  under  undisputed  French  control,  be 
the  scene  of  much  railway  construction.  The 
first  important  line  will  be  one  from  Ujda, 
on  the  Algerian  border,  to  the  once  jealously 
guarded  walls  of  Fez  itself.  Another  proj- 
ect, which  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
Europe  and  South  America  through  the  fact 
that  it  promises  to  save  a  week's  time  in  the 
journey  between  them,  is  a  line  from  Tan- 
gier to  Dakar,  the  great  modern  port  the 
French  have  created  on  the  coast  of  Senegal. 
This  railway  is  planned  to  run  to  Tama- 
grut,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  by  way  of 
Fez,  across  the  Sahara  to  Timbuctu,  and 
from  there,  by  the  Niger-Senegal  line,  now 
almost  completed,  to  Dakar. 

Several  hundred  miles  of  the  desert  sec- 
tion of  this  route  lie  through  drifting  sand, 
but  even  this  forbidding  stretch  is  no  worse 
than  that  which  the  British  bridged  with 
such  signal  success  in  building  their  line  from 
Egypt  to  the  Sudan.  The  1500  miles  from 
Dakar  to  Pernambuco  or  Bahia,  on  the  Bra- 
zilian coast,  may  be  covered  by  twenty-one- 
knot  steamers  in  three  days,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  through  journey  from  Paris 
or  London  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  via  Spain,  Tan- 
gier, and  Dakar,  may  be  covered  comfortably 
in  twelve  days.  The  present  time  by  steamer 
is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  days. 

CROSSING  TRIPOLI 

Another  ambitious  North  African  scheme, 
which  will  be  materially  furthered  by  Italy's 
assumption  of  suzerainty  in  Tripoli,  is  the 
joining  of  the  French  and  Egyptian  railway 
systems  by  a  line  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Tunisian  frontier.  This  is  a  pet  project  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  had  already  trav- 
ersed much  of  the  route  with  his  engineers 
before  the  coming  of  the  Italians.  As  a 
trans- Tripolitan  railway,  with  branches 
down  to  the  coast,  would  do  much  to  sim- 
plify the  work  of  the  new  masters  of  that 
colony,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  will  coop- 
erate heartily  in  its  construction.  The  con- 
summation of  an  already  well-advanced 
French  project  to  build  along  the  coast  from 
Oran  to  Tangier, — which  nothing  but  trouble 
with  Spain  over  the  penetration  of  its  dwin- 
dling sphere  of  influence  can  prevent, — will 
give,  with  the  building  of  the  trans-Tripoli- 
tan  line,  a  great  unbroken  trunk  from  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic. 

France's  other  African  railways  include 
a  350-mile  system  connecting  Tamatavi,  the 
chief  port  of  Madagascar,  with  Antanarivo,  its 
capital;  a  hundred  miles  of  road  circling  the 
island  of  Reunion  ;  and  a  bold  250-mile  line 
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from  Djibouti,  the  capital 
of  French  Somaliland,  to 
Dire-Dawah,  in  Abyssinia, 
an  undertaking  that  is  meet- 
ing with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  fulfilling  its  purpose 
of  diverting  the  trade  of 
that  isolated  mountain  and 
desert  kingdom  from  its  old 
route  to  the  British  Sudan. 

GERMAN   ENTERPRISE 

Germany's  African  rail- 
ways, like  its  colonies,  are 
too  new  to  give  much  indi- 
cation of  what  their  future 
is  going  to  be.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  built  in 
tropical  country  of  great 
unhealthfulness.  and,  be- 
cause German  militarism 
is  the  last  thing  to  promote 

frictionless  relations  with  the  natives,  labor  Togoland  and  the  Kameruns,  which  form 
has  been  a  serious  problem  from  the  first,  part  of  the  colonial  patchwork  along  the 
The  most  important  line  under  construction  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  each  has  sub- 
is  that  from  the  populous  port  of  Dar-es-  stantial  railway  beginnings.  Should  the  Fa- 
Salaam,  on  the  coast  of  German  East  Africa,  therland  ever  succeed  to  the  Congo, — no  im- 
to  Ujiji,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  possible  contingency, — one  of  the  two  existing 
Tanganyika.  Practically  the  whole  800  lignes  de  penetration  from  the  por.t  of  Duala 
miles  of  this  finely  built  meter-gauge  railway  will  undoubtedly  be  pushed  out  to  meet  that 
is  now  completed  and  trains  should  be  run-  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  forming  a  great  Ger- 
ning  by  the  fall  of  this  year,  about  the  same  man  trunk  all  the  way  across  the  continent, 
time  that  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railhead  rests  at  the  only  such  line  under  the  control  of  a 
Kituta,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  single  nation  that  is  even  remotely  possible. 
The  steamer  service  already  in  operation  on 

the  lake  will  link  up  German   East  Africa  Belgian  lines 

with  the  10,000  miles  of  British  lines  to  the        Belgian    railway    activities    in    Africa    are 

south,  as  well  as  making  it  possible,  traveling  principally   directed   to   linking  up  navigable 

by  Belgian  railways  and  river  boats,  to  con-  stretches    of    the    great    Congo    with    short 

tinue  on  across  the  continent  to   the   mouth  lines,   and   in  extending  various   foreign  sys- 

of  the  Congo.  terns   which    have   penetrated    to    their    fron- 

In  Damaraland  and  Great  Namaqualand,  tiers.  The  250-mile  line  from  Matadi  to 
which  constitute  German  Southwest  Africa,  Leopoldville,  on  the  lower  Congo,  is  one  of 
there  are  two  railways  running  inland  from  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  construction  in 
behind  the  costly  breakwaters  of  the  port  of  Africa.  This  remarkable  bit  of  meter-gauge 
Swakopmund,  one  penetrating  400  miles  line,  which  put  the  upper  Congo  in  steam 
northwesterly  to  Tsumbeh  and  the  Otavi  communication  with  the  coast,  is  a  monu- 
copper  fields,  and  the  other  200  miles  in  an  ment  to  its  builder,  Colonel  A.  Thys,  the 
easterly  direction  to  Windhoek.  Both  are  of  great  Belgian  engineer.  The  Congo  exten- 
the  very  narrow  gauge  of  sixty  centimeters, —  sion  of  the  Rhodesian  Railways  has  already 
two  feet.  The  northerly  line  will  ultimately  been  referred  to,  as  have  also  projected  con- 
be  extended  to  the  frontier  of  Bechuanaland,  nections  between  lines  of  that  state  and  those 
there  to  connect  with  a  branch  of  the  Rhode-  of  British  and  German  East  Africa.  The 
sian  Railways  from  Bulawayo,  opening  up  a  most  important  lines  planned  by  the  Great 
coast-to-coast  service.  Lakes    Railway    Company,    and    the    Lower 

A  350-mile  line  running  to  the  interior  Congo-Katanga  Railway  Company  are  shown 
from  Luderitz  Bay  is  expected  ultimately  to  on  the  map  of  African  railways  which  is  re- 
meet  a  westerly  branch  thrown  out  by  the  produced  in  connection  with  this  article  on 
South     African     Railways     from     Kimberly.  page  65. 
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The  principal  railways  of  the  Portuguese  miles  in  length,  and  besides  saving  several 
colonies  of  East  and  West  Africa  have  days  between  Europe  and  Rhodesia,  passes 
been    built   by    foreigners   to   serve   as   gate-  through   what   is  believed   to  be  the   richest 

copper  -  bear- 


ways  to  Brit- 
ish and  Bel- 
gian posses- 
sions in  the 
interior. 
Beira,  on  the 
eastern  sea- 
board, has 
long  been  the 
entre-pot  for 
Rho  d  e  s  i  a, 
and  the  Ben- 
guela  Rail- 
w  a  y ,  now 
nearly  com- 
pleted from 
Lobito  Bay, 
on  the  West 
Coast,  across 
Angola  to 
E  1  izabeth- 
ville  in  the 
Congo,  will 
open  a  new- 
short  -  cut 
from  Europe 
to  Central 
Africa.  This 
latter  line, 
which  is 
largely  a 
British  enter- 


ing district  in 
the  w  o  r  1  d. 
A  Portuguese 
co  mpany, 
called  the 
Royal  Trans- 
African,  has 
built  300 
miles  of  line 
inland  from 
the  port  of 
Loan  da,  in 
northern  An- 
go  1  a,  and 
surveyed 
through  to  a 
connect  ion 
with  a  Bel- 
gian line  in 
Katanga. 
Another  ten 
years  bids 
fair  to  see  the 
richly  min- 
eralized pla- 
teau to  the 
southwest  of 
Lake  Tan- 
ganyika as 
heavily  grid- 
ironed    with 

prise,  has  been  under  construction  for  a  num-  rails  as  is  South  Africa  to-day.    The  beacon 
ber  of  years.     It  will  be  close  to  a  thousand  of  progress  will  be  the  locomotive  headlight. 


A  GERMAN  TRIUMPH   IN    EAST  AFRICA:   THE  COMPLETION   OF 

THE  RAILWAY  TO  LAKE  TANGANYIKA 

(This  line,  777  miles  in  length,  was  completed  on  February  2  last, 
when  the  first  locomotive  steamed  into  Kigoma,  the  western  terminus, 
under  the  triumphal  arch  shown  above.  This  railway  will  link  up  the 
east  coast  with  the  lakes  and  the  Congo  and  tap  a  large  proportion  of 
the   trade   of   Central   Africa) 


U*-   to  UK* 


PUSHING  THE  FRENCH  ALGERIAN  RAILWAY  SOUTHWARD  THROUGH  THE  DESERT 


ROOSEVELT'S  VISIT  TO 
SOUTH   AMERICA 

How   It   Has  Helped  Our  Relations  With  the   Southern 

Continent 

BY  J.  A.  ZAHM 

[Father   Zahm    was   a    member   of   Colonel   Roosevelt's   party. — The    Editor.] 


FN  a  recent  article  concerning  his  experi- 
ences  in  the  Brazilian  wilderness,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  tells  his  readers  how,  in  1908,  I 
proposed  that,  after  he  left  the  White  House, 
"he  and  I  should  go  up  the  Paraguay  into 
the  interior  of  South  America,"  but  he  does 
not  tell  why  I  was  eager  to  have  him  make 
this  unusual  journey.  He  probably  had  for- 
gotten the  reasons  that  I  then  advanced  for 
such  an  undertaking, — although  he  rarely 
forgets  anything, — but  they  appealed  to  him 
at  the  time  so  strongly  that,  had  he  not  pre- 
viously made  all  arrangements  to  go  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  he  might  have  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  visit  South  America  in  1908 
instead  of  six  years  later. 

In  the  interview  referred  to  I  told  Colonel 
Roosevelt  of  a  journey  I  had  made  into  the 
interior  of  our  sister  continent  and  of  my 
delightful  experiences  among  the  Andes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zon. He  was  deeply  interested  in  my  obser- 
vations and  impressions,  and  inquired  particu- 
larly about  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  about  the  inhabitants  in 
the  interior  of  the  great  forest  regions  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Cordilleras,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  eventually 
be  able  to  undertake  a  journey  that  possessed 
for  him  so  many  and  so  varied  attractions. 

One  reason  why  I  was  desirous  of  having 
Colonel  Roosevelt  visit  the  interior  of  South 
America  was  because  I  felt  that  he  more 
effectually  than  anybody  else  could  direct  at- 
tention to  this  little-known  part  of  the  world 
as  a  region  of  paramount  interest  for  explor- 
ers and  men  of  science,  especially  American 
men  of  science.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
South  America  is  still  more  of  a  terra  incog- 
nita than  darkest  Africa,  and  many  parts  of 
it  are  to-day  less  known  than  they  were  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
richer  field  for  the  botanist,  the  zoologist,  the 
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geologist,  the  ethnologist  than  the  great  silva 
of  Brazil  and  the  extensive  eastern  versant  of 
the  Andes  between  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Casanare  and  the  forest-clad  slopes  of  eastern 
Bolivia.  Compared  with  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  German  explorers,  our  Amer- 
ican men  of  science  have  accomplished  but 
little  in  the  interior  of  the  equinoctial  regions, 
and  it  seemed  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  be 
induced  to  penetrate  the  little-known  terri- 
tory of  Matto  Grosso  and  Amazonas  he 
would  supply  the  necessary  incentive  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  for  devoting  more  time 
than  previously  to  the  exploration  of  the  vast 
and  unknown  tracts  drained  by  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 

WHY   ROOSEVELT    IS    LIKED    BY   SOUTH 
AMERICANS 

But  I  had  a  stronger  reason  than  the  work 
that  he  might  do  as  an  explorer  or  a  hunter- 
naturalist  for  wishing  to  see  Colonel  Roose- 
velt visit  South  America.  I  felt  that  he,  with 
his  boundless  energy  and  prestige,  could  do  a 
certain  much-needed  missionary  work  there, 
— that  he  could  do  more  than  all  the  diplo- 
mats of  a  century  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
our  Southern  neighbors  have  so  long  enter- 
tained respecting  the  United  States,  and  allay 
the  unfounded  fears  which  have  caused 
them  so  long  to  regard  our  ends  and  aims  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  with  unfriendliness 
and  distrust. 

During  his  seven  years  in  the  White  House 
Roosevelt  had  always  shown  himself  the  true 
friend  of  South  America,  and  had  won  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  her  people.  I  had,  during  my  wan- 
derings in  the  northern  republics  of  the  con- 
tinent, found  evidence  of  this  everywhere, 
even  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 

"Oh,  if  we  could  only  have  a  man  like 
your  Roosevelt  in  our  poor,  distracted  coun- 
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try,"  said  a  prominent  merchant  to  me  in 
Caracas,  "how  soon  Venezuela  would  be 
blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity.  Castro 
is  a  plague,  and  we  are  everywhere  struggling 
against  poverty  and  graft  and  ground  down 
by  oppression  and  tyranny." 

Colombia's  benefactor 

"The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  Co- 
lombia," a  well-known  general  confided  to 
me  in  a  little  town  near  Bogota,  "would  be  to 
have  Roosevelt  as  President.  We  need  a  man 
like  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolutions  that 
are  draining  the  life-blood  of  our  country  and 
to  secure  for  us  the  place  Nature  designed 
for  us  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

"But  what,"  I  inquired,  "do  you  think  of 
his  action  in  Panama?"  "What  do  I  think 
of  it?"  he  answered.  "I  think  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  have  done  for  Colombia.  We 
are  the  only  republic  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent that  faces  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  and  we  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  canal  than  any  country 
in  South  America.  The  canal  is  practically 
a  free  gift  to  us,  and  Roosevelt  should  be 
regarded  by  all  patriotic  Colombians  as  a 
public  benefactor." 

The  opinion,  so  pithily  expressed  by  this 
old  soldier,  was  shared  by  many  others  of  all 
classes  with  whom  I  discussed  the  Panama 
question  in  Colombia.  Indeed,  I  do  not  re- 
call a  single  instance,  outside  of  a  certain 
political  entourage,  in  which  Roosevelt  was 
adversely  criticized  for  this  action  in  Panama. 

TRUSTED  IN   PERU  AND  ECUADOR 

During  my  first  visit  to  South  America, 
many  of  her  people  were  seriously  concerned 
about  the  number  of  Japanese  who  were 
then  wandering  about  the  country.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  army  and  naval  officers 
in  disguise,  and  all  kinds  of  alarming  reports 
were  circulated  regarding  their  ultimate  de- 
signs. One  of  these  was  that  Japan  was 
looking  for  a  naval  base  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  continent,  or  for  the  territory  of  some 
weak  nation  which  she  might  annex  for  the 
purpose  of  colonization.  "We  have  no  fear 
of  having  any  of  our  country  appropriated  by 
the  Mikado,"  declared  a  Peruvian  army  offi- 
cer at  a  banquet  given  in  my  honor  in  a  town 
in  eastern  Peru,  "for  we  know  that  Roose- 
velt,"— who  was  then  President, — "would 
never  permit  it.  We  know  him  to  be  a  friend 
of  peru,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  up- 
hold the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  any  for- 
eign power  that  would  seek  a  foothold  in 
South  America." 


For  a  long  time  there  had  been  friction  be- 
tween Peru  and  Ecuador  regarding  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  an  arbitrator  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  both  nations.  Finally 
President  Alfaro,  of  Ecuador,  said  to  the 
representatives  of  Peru:  "Get  Roosevelt  for 
arbitrator,  and  I  will  leave  the  boundary 
question  between  my  country  and  Peru  in  his 
hands  and  abide  by  his  decision." 

REMARKABLE  RECEPTIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  ARGEN- 
TINA, AND  CHU,E 

I  give  these  illustrations, — they  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied, — of  Roosevelt's  popu- 
larity and  prestige  in  the  various  South 
American  republics  to  show  that  I  was  not 
unwarranted  in  my  belief  that  the  ex-Presi- 
dent was  the  one  man  above  all  others  who 
was  best  qualified  to  establish  more  friendly 
relations  than  had  previously  existed  between 
the  two  continents  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. When,  therefore,  I  learned  of  the 
invitations  that  had  been  extended  to  him  by 
certain  learned  societies  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Chile  to  speak  on  progressive  democracy 
and  other  cognate  subjects,  I  knew  that  my 
dream  about  the  work  I  had  longed  to  see 
him  undertake  was  about  to  be  realized,  and 
under  auspices,  moreover,  which  were  far 
more  favorable  than  I  could  have  dared  hope 
for  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Instead  of  taking  a  trip  through  the  heart 
of  the  continent,  as  we  had  previously 
planned, — devoting  most  of  our  time  to  a 
study  of  the-  geographic,  ethnographic,  and 
natural-history  features  of  the  various  coun- 
tries which  we  purposed  visiting, — the  Colo- 
nel's sphere  of  action  was,  in  a  quite  unex- 
pected manner,  immensely  enlarged,  and  he 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed  from  Patagonia  to  the  Equator. 

The  result  was  phenomenal.  I  had  ex- 
pected much,  very  much,  but  never  in  my 
fondest  imaginings  had  I  ever  conceived  any- 
thing approaching  what  had  thus  suddenly 
become  a  reality.  "Roosevelt  has  conquered 
South  America,"  was  the  way  the  people  ex- 
pressed themselves  after  they  had  heard  and 
come  to  know  their  distinguished  visitor. 

From  the  time  he  set  foot  on  South  Ameri- 
can soil,  at  Bahia,  until  he  entered  the  jungle 
of  Matto  Grosso,  his  progress  was  a  continu- 
ous ovation.  Everywhere  he  was  received 
with  the  most  cordial  demonstrations  of  good 
will  and  entertained  with  the  most  lavish 
hospitality.     Everywhere  he  made  friends, — • 
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friends  for  himself  and  friends  for  the  coun-  mercial  relations  between  the  Vaterland  and 

try  he  represented.     It  mattered  not  that  he  the   various   South   American   republics,    and 

was  not  traveling  in  an  official  capacity,  for  that   something  must   be   done   to   neutralize 

had  he  been  the  chief  executive  of  our  coun-  this  effect  of  his  visit. 

try  he  could  not  have  been  more  honored  or        They  had  not  long  to  wait.     The  Kaiser 

have  been   received  with   greater  demonstra-  and  his  advisers  had  evidently  taken  the  same 

tions  of  respect  and  joy.  view  of  the  situation,   for  scarcely  had   the 

Roosevelt    expedition    entered    the    Brazilian 

HOW    POPULAR    CONFIDENCE    WAS    GAINED  jyngle  when  ^  ^^  of  German  merchants 

"Roosevelt   is   the   United   States,"   I   fre-  and  shippers  were  rejoiced   by  the  cheering 

quentlv   heard    it    stated,    and    that,    too,    by  announcement  that  the  Emperor  had  decided 

people   who    are   accustomed    to   weigh    well  to    counteract    Roosevelt's    influence    in    the 

their  words.     "He  typifies  all  that  is  best  in  commercial    world    by    sending    his    brother, 

your  great  and  progressive  land,  and  we  feel  Prince  Henry,  in  the  magnificent  new  steamer 

manv    thousand    miles    nearer    your    country  Trafalgar  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to  all  the 

than  we  did  before  his  arrival."  republics    in    which    the    illustrious    North 

What  particularly  delighted  everyone  was  American  was  supposed  to  have  conducted 
to  find  the  illustrious  guest  so  surprisingly  the  most  effective  trade  propaganda.  To 
human  and  sympathetic.  "Que  hombre  tan  judge  from  the  editorials  in  the  German  press 
shnpatico,"  was  a  frequent  exclamation  heard  anent  the  result  of  Prince  Henry's  visit,  our 
when  he  responded,  as  he  always  did,  to  the  German  friends  feel  that  they  can  still  con- 
kindly  greetings  of  the  people  who  gathered  tinue  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations  with- 
in throngs  to  see  him  at  every  town  and  vil-  out  any  fear  of  financial  loss  through  the 
lage  through  which  he  passed.  advent  of  undesired  Yankee  competitors. 

From  the  very  first  he  won  the  hearts  of 
the  multitudes  and  gained  their  confidence.       interpreting  the  monroe  doctrine 

The  suspicions  and   prejudices   and   ill  will       Nothing,    probably,    has   given    rise,    espe- 

that  had  long  been  rankling  in  their  bosoms  c;aHy  ;n   recent  years,   to  greater  misunder- 

regarding  the   "Colossus  of   the   North,"   as  standing  in  South  America  than  our  supposed 

the  United  States  was  called,  disappeared  as  attitude    regarding    the    Monroe    Doctrine, 

if  by  magic.     When  he  assured  his  hearers  While  the  weaker  nations  of  South  America 

that  the  United  States  wished  to  live  in  per-  accepted  it  and  felt  secure  under  its  protect- 

fect  harmony  with  all  the  countries  of  South  mg  ^gjS)   tne  more  powerful   republics,   like 

America;  that  the  reported  plans  of  conquest  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  began  to  look 

and  domination  in  the  southern  continent  by  upon  jt  |n  ;ts  usua}  acceptation  as  something 

the  United   States  were  but  idle  fancies  or  0f  an  anachronism.     According  to  them,  the 

malicious  reports  circulated  by  interested  per-  Monroe  Doctrine,   if  it  was  to  continue  to 

sons  or  by  political  mischief-makers ;  when  he  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 

solemnly  declared  that  he  wished  to  see  all  promulgated,  needed  modification,  or  at  least 

the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  pos-  required  interpretation  so  as  to  meet  present 

sess  equal  opportunities  for  working  out  their  demands  and  be  acceptable  to  the  three  great 

respective  destinies,  they  believed  him,  for,  as  nations   of    South   America   just   mentioned, 

they  said,  "He  speaks^  the  truth,  because  he  They  did  not  longer  wish   to  be  considered 

speaks  f.rom  the  heart.  under  a  protectorate  when  they  felt  quite  able 

GERMANS    FEAR    LOSS   OF   TRADE    SUPREMACY  to  Pr0^Ct   themselves. 

JNo  better  interpreter  of  the  much-discussed 

I  shall  never  forget  the  confession  made  to  doctrine  could  have  been  found  than  Colonel 

me  by  a  high  German  official  at  Bahia  after  Roosevelt,  or  one  to  whose  words  all  classes 

he  had  requested  me  to  present  him  to  Colo-  were  more  disposed  to  give  heed.     Although 

nel   Roosevelt.     "I   am  pleased   to  make   the  he  spoke  in  an  entirely  unofficial  capacity,  he 

acquaintance   of    Mr.    Roosevelt,   but   I    am  was  looked  upon  as  voicing  the  opinion  of  his 

sorry    he     has     come     to     South     America."  countrymen  and  as  expressing  what  would  be 

"Why?"    I    inquired   in   surprise.      "Because  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 

he   is   going   to   take   away   South   American  ernment,    if    an    occasion    should    ever    arise, 

trade  from  Germany."     I  subsequently  heard  either  in  South  or  North  America,  for  putting 

expression  given  to  the  same  fear  by  Germans  the  doctrine  to  a  test  under  existing  or  future 

in  other  parts  of  South  America.     They  evi-  conditions. 

dently  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Roose-       The  first  time  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  af- 

velt  was  going  to  imperil  the  valuable  com-  forded  a  good  opportunity  during  his  South 
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American   visit   to   express   his   views   on   the  his   views   that   they   did   not  hesitate  to   de- 
Alonroe  Doctrine  was  at  a  luncheon  tendered  clare  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  doc- 
him    in    Montevideo.      On   this   occasion   the  trine  which  had  given   rise  to  so  much  con- 
President    of    Uruguay,    in    drinking    to    the  troversy  should  be  known  as  the   Roosevelt- 
health    of    his    honored    guest,    referred    to  Monroe     Doctrine,     or,     more     simply,     the 
him,  in  few  but  pregnant  words,  as  the  "de-  Roosevelt  Doctrine, 
fender  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  inter- 
ests  of    the    whole   of    America;    the   stanch  COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  justifies  his  action 
partisan  of  international  justice  and  of  peace  AT  PANAMA 
with  honor;  the  fervent  propagandist  of  force  But>  great  a.  were  the  oratorical  triumphs 
and  character  placed  at  the  service  of  public  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
weirare.  Aires,    and    elsewhere,    where    he    addressed 
In  replying  to  this  toast  Colonel  Roosevelt  acclaimjng  thousands,  the  climax  of  his  power 
sau'  •  as    a   public   speaker    was   not    reached    until 

the   delivery  of   one  of  his  final  speeches   in 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  in  no  sense  a  doctrine  Chile,    when,    among  other   topics,   he  briefly 

of   one-sided    advantage;    it   .s   to  invoke  only   in  discussed  the   Panama  question.     A  combina- 

the  interest  or  all  our  commonwealths  m  the  \\  est-  ...                             ^       .       . 

em    Hemisphere.      It    should    be    invoked    by    our  tion    of    circumstances    made    it    necessary    to 

nations   in   a  spirit  of  mutual    respect,   _ud   on   a  explain    his    action    in    a    matter    that   has    so 

footing   of   complete   equality   of  both    right    and  frequentlv  been  misunderstood  and  so  grossly 

obligation.      Therefore,    as    soon    as    any    country  mjSrepresented 

of  the  New  World  stands  on  a  sufficiently  high  A  v  "  . '  ,  .  .  , 
footing  of  orderly  liberty  and  achieved  success,  .  As  s00n  as  he  beSan  t0  advert  t0  the  sub~ 
of  self-respecting  strength,  it  becomes  a  guarantor  ject  everyone  was  attention,  and  the  silence 
of  the  doctrine  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality,  that  prevailed  was  almost  painful.  The  large 
I  congratulate  the  countries  of  South  America  auditorium  in  which  he  spoke  seemed  to  be 
that  I  have  visited  and  am  about  to  visit  that  ,  ,  •  L  ,  •  •  i 
their  progress  is  such,  in  justice,  political  stability,  surcharged  with  electricity  and  everyone 
and  material  prosperity,  as  to  make  them  also  the  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  a  shock  or  an  ex- 
sponsors  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  that,  as  re-  plosion.  Everything, — the  environment,  the 
sards  them,  all  that  the  United  States  has  to  do  speaker,  the  subject,  the  great  historical  event 

is  to  stand  ready,  as  one  of  the  great  brotherhood  1  •  i  ■     •      .1  

of   American   nations,    to   join    with    them    in   uP-  under  review,— -was  dramatic  in  the  extreme, 

holding    the    doctrine    should    they    at    any    time  a"d     everyone    felt     that     it     was     dramatic, 

desire,  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  The  audience  felt,   too,   that   it  was  listening 

that  we  should  do  so.  to  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  had 

the  .rooseveltian    view    cordially    ap-  made  hist0!T  in  Panama  and  who  could,  in 

proved  a  Tevv  words-  tell  them  a  story  of  compelling 

interest.      And   he   did   not   disappoint   them. 

These  ideas  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  so  briefly  Speaking    deliberately,    but    certain    of    his 

expressed  in  Montevideo,  were  more  fully  de-  ground,  he  soon  had  his  audience  under  the 

veloped  in  subsequent  discourses  in  Argentina  spell  of  his  gripping  eloquence.     And,  as  he 

and    Chile.      Indeed,    he    did    not   give   com-  proceeded  with  his  statement  of  the  case,  he 

plete  expression  to  his  views  on  the  Monroe  was  greeted   with   round   after  round  of  ap- 

Doctrine  until  his  last  great  speech  in  San-  plause.     Those  who  were  at  first  only  mildly 

tiago.     So  clear  and  explicit  was  his  exposi-  interested    were    soon    thoroughly    convinced 

tion  of  the  doctrine  on  this  occasion  that  his  of  the  uprightness  of  his  position,  while  those 

hearers  were  forced  to  admit  that,  far  from  who  had  been  wont  to  denounce  were  heard 

being  an  anachronism,  the  doctrine  in  ques-  to  commend  and  endorse, 

tion,    when    properly   understood,    is   now   as  Then   came  a   burst  of  eloquence  such   as 

much  of  an  actuality  as  it  has  ever  been  since  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  equaled, 

it  was  first  promulgated.     The  speaker's  in-  Vibrating    with    suppressed    emotion,    the 

terpretation  of  it  and  his  declaration  that  all  orator  declared  with   impassioned  word,  ges- 

the  great  nations  of  South  America  must  be  ture,    and    intonation    that    thrilled    everyone 

idered  as  co-guarantors  with  the  United  in   the  vast   audience,    "I   love   peace,   but   it 

States  of  the  doctrine  appealed  to  his  audience  is   because   I   love  justice  and   not   because   I 

in  a  special   manner  and  commanded,  so  far  am  afraid   of  war.      I   took  the  action   I   did 

as  one  could  judge  from  the  frequent  rounds  in    Panama  because   to  have  acted  otherwise 

of  applause  which  greeted  the  various  points  would  have  been  both  weak  and  wicked.     I 

made,    what    was    practically   general    assent,  would  have  taken  that  action  no  matter  what 

So    impressed,    in    fact,    were    many    by    the  power  had   stood   in   the  way.      What   I  .did 

speaker's    able    and    original    presentation    of  was  in  the  interest  of  all  the  world,  and  was 
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particularly  in  the  interests  of  Chile  and  of  ex-President  of  a  great  nation  that  captivated 
certain  other  South  American  countries.  It  them.  It  was  the  man  who  always  had 
was  in  accordance  with  the  highest  and  strict-  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  the  man  who 
est  dictates  of  justice.  If  it  were  a  matter  typified  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
to  do  over  again,  I  would  act  precisely  and  United  States  of  the  North,  the  man  who 
exactly  as  I  in  very  fact  did  act."  was  the  greatest  living  exemplar  of  the  stren- 

The  effect  was  electrical,  and  the  last  uous  life,  the  man  who  sent  our  fleet  around 
statement,  particularly,  brought  the  audience  the  world,  the  man  who  made  the  Panama 
to  its  feet.  They  felt,  as  never  before,  the  Canal  possible  in  the  face  of  almost  incon- 
power,  the  intrepidity,  the  determination  of  ceivable  opposition.  In  a  word,  they  wished 
the  man  who  was  addressing  them ;  and  they  to  see  the  man  who  had  done  things, 
felt,  too,  that  this  power  and  intrepidity  and  How  often,  from  Patagonia  to  the  basin 
determination  were  based  on  equity  and  jus-  of  the  Amazon,  did  I  not  hear  the  men  and 
tice.  If  among  those  who  heard  this  masterly  women  with  whom  I  conversed  characterize 
speech  there  were  still  any  who  had  mis-  the  leader  of  our  expedition  as  hombre 
givings  about  the  legality  or  the  equity  of  mundial, — a  world  man!  By  this  expression 
the  Panama  proceedings,  they  were  not  to  they  meant  not  a  man  of  world-wide  fame, 
be  found.  The  Colonel  had  appealed  to  their  but  a  man  of  world-wide  influence,  a  man 
judgment  and  their  sense  of  fairness,  and  who  belongs  not  to  one  race  or  country,  but 
his  words  extorted  not  only  admiration  but  who  belongs  to  the  whole  of  humanity, 
also  conviction  and  approval. 

EFFECT   OF   THE   VISIT   ON    TRADE   RELATIONS 

RESPECT  FOR  A  "world  man"  I   was   talking  one   day   in    Brazil   with   a 

I  would  not,  however,  have  my  readers  number  of  business  men  who  were  trying  to 
infer  that  the  people  of  South  America  were  forecast  the  probable  effect  of  Roosevelt  s 
always  at  one  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  v,slt  on  their  country  from  a  commeraal 
views  to  which  he  gave  expression.  Thus,  standpoint.  One  of  them  declared  without 
certain    of    his    propositions,    regarding    pro-  hesitation: 

gressive   democracy,   met  with   adverse   criti-  .,,.,, 

B.i  •  i       „    „   „«.„j        "TTU„        Roosevelt  is  worth  to  our  country  a  million  dol- 

ut  this  was  to  be  expected.        1  he  ,  ,      t  ,      ,        „ J-         ... 

,,     K  i      j-         lars   a   day   ror  every  day  he   remains  within  our 

people  of  South  America,  said  a  leading  boundaries.  He  has  focused  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Argentine  statesman  to  me,  "are  not  yet  on  Brazil  and  has  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
prepared  to  accept  all  Colonel  Roosevelt's  United  States  studying  the  map  of  our  great  and 
views.  They  will  condemn  them  at  first,  growing  republic,  and  his  visit  to  us,  therefore, 
...J      .  ,  .  .  ,  ,     .      necessarily  means  closer  and   more   friendly   busi- 

but  they  will  wind  up  by  making  them  their  ness  and  sociai  reiations  between  our  country  and 
own.  bis,    and    a   consequent   increase   of  commerce   be- 

As   was    foreseen,    Mr.    Roosevelt's   charm-    tween   the   northern   and  southern   continents, 
ing,    magnetic    personality    and    his    simple, 

democratic  manners  won  the  hearts  of  all  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  have  been 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  When  peo-  m  the  speaker's  statements,  he  was  but  put- 
pie  came  to  know  him  they  found  him  en-  t'nS  '"  words  what  thousands  of  people  in 
tirely  different  from  what  he  had  been  pic-  South  America  were  thinking.  The  best 
tured  bv  certain  cartoonists  and  oenny-a-  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  haste  that  Ger- 
liners.  They  found  him  intensely  human,  manV-  through  the  Kaiser,  made  to  counter- 
one  who  made  himself  all  to  all,  to  the  act  the  effect  of  Roosevelt's  triumphal  jour- 
simple  as  well  as  to  the  noble,  to  the  poor  ney  through  the  southern  continent, 
as  well   as  to   the   rich.      He  was  cordially 

i  j  ,  ,    ,        L  THE     PATRIOTIC     SERVICE     THAT     ROOSEVELT 

welcomed  everywhere,  in  schools,  clubs,  fac- 

A      •  i  J       1       ..    s  U  RENDERED 

tones;  on   ranches  and   plantations;   by  men 

of  science,  jurisconsults,  legislators,  and  ec-  To  summarize:  It  is  undeniable  that 
clesiastics,  from  humble  monks  to  venerable  Roosevelt  rendered  invaluable  service  to  his 
archbishops  and  Papal  nuncios.  Acquaintance  country  during  the  six  months  he  spent  in 
immediately  ripened  into  friendship,  and  it  South  America.  He  made  it  better  and 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  visitor  to  South  more  favorably  known  than  ever  before.  He 
America  ever  left  so  many  admirers  and  cleared  up  doubts  and  dissipated  suspicions 
friends  behind  him  as  did  Theodore  Roose-  respecting  our  future  intentions  in  the 
velt.  southern    continent.      He   made   it   clear   to 

And  it  was  not  the  famous  stateman,  the  everyone  who  heard  him  that  he  wishes  to 
distinguished  author  and  orator,  the  famous  see  all  the  republics  of  South  America  enjoy 
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the  same  freedom,  the  same  independence,  peals  for  honest  politics  and  clean  living, 
the  same  opportunities  to  realize  their  aspi-  for  harmony  and  cooperation  among  the 
rations  and  work  out  their  several  destinies  great  brotherhood  of  nations  in  the  Western 
as  we  ourselves  possess.  His  discourses  every-  Hemisphere,  for  all  that  makes  for  peace 
where,  whether  before  the  Historical  So-  and  righteousness  in  their  dealings  with  one 
ciety  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  the  Museo  Social  another,  for  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  Buenos  Aires,  or  the  military  and  naval  of  those  virtues  and  characteristics  which  are 
officers  of  Talcahuano  and  Bahia  Blanca,  conducive  to  national  liberty,  national  prog- 
were,   one   and   all,    fervid   and   patriotic   ap-  ress,  national  honor  and  greatness. 


A  BUSINESS  BASIS  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION RATES 

BY  JULIUS   H.   BARNES 

[Air.  Barnes  writes  on  rates  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade,  and  as 
himself  one  of  the  largest  grain  shippers  in  the  world.  He  is  the  ablest  advocate  of  use 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  interior  waterways  in  competition  with  railroads. — The  Editor.] 

I  SOMETIMES  think  the  ordinary  busi-  one  to  use  in  transportation.  In  theory  it  is 
ness  man  feels  somewhat  mystified  in  absolutely  open  to  competition.  In  fact 
endeavoring  to  fathom  the  construction  of  there  is  no  competition  in  the  carrying  of 
railroad  rates,  and  I  also  sometimes  feel  as  general  merchandise  freight.  This  freight 
if  this  mystification  was  heightened  by  rail-  requires  a  special  type  of  steamer,  and  that 
road  rate  authorities  with  the  deliberate  pur-  type  of  steamer  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  en- 
pose  of  making  the  subject  so  complex  that  tirely  owned  by  the  railroads  themselves, 
it  would   repel   the  ordinary  analysis.  Independent  capital  has  not  built  that  type 

The  occult  terms  of  "classification,"  "dif-  of  steamer  because  the  railroads  have  in  the 
ferentials,"  "competitive  and  commercial  past  so  framed  their  rates  that  independent 
conditions,"  "cost  of  the  service,"  "value  of  steamers  could  not  freely  get  this  type  of 
the  service,"  have  all  been  paraded  with  the  freight  at  each  end  of  the  water  route, 
well-defined  purpose  of  making  the  construe-  Competition  is  free  and  open  as  to  bulk 
tion  of  rates  so  full  of  mystery  that  there  freights  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  general  tendency  to  take  the  is  shown  in  the  competitive  rates  on  grain, 
judgment  of  railroad  men  themselves  as  final,  ore,    and    coal    from    Duluth    to    Buffalo    of 

In  this  artigle  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  about  one-tenth  the  railroad  rate  for  the 
just  two  phases  of  railroad  rate-making.  I  same  haul.  On  general  merchandise,  which 
want  to  suggest  two  principles  of  rate-  the  railroads  themselves  control  and  which 
making  at  which  the  old-time  traffic  manager  can  only  be  carried  in  the  railroad  type  of 
would  hold  up  both  hands  in  horror.  But  steamer,  rates  are  framed  on  a  "differential" 
possibly    I   can   state  these   two  principles   so  basis  under  the  all-rail. 

simply  that  their  soundness  may  be  seen  and       Now,  just  here  is  where  I  urge  the  recog- 

appreciated  by  the  ordinary  reader.  nition  as  sound  public  policy  of  this  principle 

water  rates  of    rate-making    on    water    routes;    that    the 

First,  as  to  the  making  of  water  transpor-  operators  shall  have  the  cost  of  conducting 
tation  rates.  I  use  the  Great  Lakes  as  an  that  service  plus  a  fair  return  on  the  equip- 
illustration,  because  they  constitute  a  great  ment  actually  engaged  in  that  service.  Re- 
public highway  stretching  for  fifteen  hun-  member,  no  railroad  invested  a  dollar  in  that 
dred  miles  in  the  natural  trade  currents  and  right-of-way,  no  railroad  spends  a  dollar  in 
leading  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlan-  maintaining  its  lighthouses  or  its  channels. 
tic  Ocean  directly  into  the  interior  of  a  The  value  of  the  service  on  such  a  public 
continent.  This  highway  belongs  to  the  highway  belongs  to  the  owners,  the  public, 
people;  the  public  treasure  improved  it;  and  should  be  reflected  to  them  in  the  lowest 
public  expenditure  built  its  channels,  locks,  possible  carrying  rates.  Is  that  sound?  Is 
and  lighthouses;  and  the  public  funds  main-  it  just?  And  is  it  in  the  public  interest? 
tain   that   right-of-way.      It   is   free   for   any-  Or  shall  the  railroad  owners,  with  the  power 
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in   their  hands,  say  that  a  water  rate  shall  the  new  vork-chicag6  rate 

be   five   cents  or  ten   cents  or  twenty   cents       j    krw   of   nQ   dearer  way   tQ   sW   the 

under  the  radroad   rate  to  the  same  point?  economic   waste  of   such   a  method   than   t0 

saving  effected  by  lake  transporta-     refer  t0K TthC  P"**"  competitive  systems  be- 

tween  New   York  and  Chicago.      1  he  basic 
rate  between  these  two  points  of  seventy-five 

Only  in  the  application  of  the  rate-making  cents  all-rail  first  class  is  the  basis  for  the 
principle  for  water  rates  outlined  above  can  5  per  cent-  advance  case  before  the  Interstate 
the  public  secure  the  full  economy  possible  Commerce  Commission.  The  rate  by  rail  to 
by  such  a  cheap  water  highway.  Right  here  Buffalo  and  then  by  lake  to  Chicago  is  sixty- 
I  want  to  emphasize  what  the  Great  Lakes  two  cents.  From  Buffalo  to  Chicago  modern 
water  highway  has  meant  in  the  development  package-freight  steamers  sail  every  day,  and 
of  the  United  States.  Use  the  single  item  0ftener.  Those  steamers  are  sailing  west- 
of  grain  alone.  Since  the  public  constructed  bound  with  an  average  load  of  about  one- 
the  first  lock  around  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary's,  third  of  their  capacity.  It  costs  just  as  much 
in  1855,  there  has  moved  from  Lake  Supe-  t0  run  th0se  boats  one-third  full  as  full  of 
rior  to  the  East  a  total  of  3,500,000,000  freight.  The  operating  unit  (the  boat)  must 
bushels  of  grain.  The  water  rate  to-day  sa;i;  and  it  could  better  afford  to  carry  a  full 
from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  is  one  and  one-  cargo  of  freight  at  one  dollar  per  ton  than 
quarter  cents  per  bushel ;  the  rail  rate  is  one-third  of  a  cargo  at  two  dollars  per  ton. 
twelve  cents  per  bushel.  The  saving  on  this  It  would  show  better  earnings  on  the  lower 
grain  has  amounted  to  at  least  ten  cents  per  rate.  If  the  rates  were  made  lower,  would 
bushel,  or  $350,000,000  on  grain  alone  out  not  the  tonnage  move  to  fill  the  steamers  to 
of  one  lake  alone  saved  to  the  growers.  capacity  and  make  their  operation  profitable? 

Do  you  think  that  has  had  no  effect  in  The  railroads  say  "No,"  for  if  the  rates  were 
building  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States?  reduced   on   the   lakes   to  attract   tonnage   to 

I  have  a  very  definite  idea  that  the  Great  the    lake,    the    same    rate   would    be   met   by 

Lakes  waterway  is  a  real  asset  to  the  Ameri-  "ocean-and-rail  lines,"  which  also  make  a  rate 

can  people,  and  that  it  can  be  made  to  pay  of  sixty-two  cents  New  York  to  Chicago  and 

them  real  returns  in  the  way  of  reduced  mer-   are  carrying  a  large  volume  of  tonnage. 

chandise   rates  when   those   rates  are   framed       What    are    those    "ocean-and-rail    lines"? 

on  a  proper  operating  basis  instead  of  in  the  Are  they  operating  on  a  route  which  presents 

interest   of   the   railroads  that   compete   with  some  very  superior  economies,  or  which  en- 

their  own  lake  steamers.  ables   them   to  carry   freight   profitably   from 

New   York   to   Chicago    for   sixty-two   cents 
THE   EVIL  OF  INDIRECT   ROUTING  when    the    dke(:t    ^    ^^    New    york    tQ 

Now,  there  is  one  other  phase  which  is  Chicago,  is  petitioning  the  Interstate  Corn- 
more  or  less  wrapped  up  with  this,  and  it  is  merce  Commission  to  allow  the  rate  of 
this:  Shall  transportation  be  conducted  on  seventy-five  cents  to  be  raised? 
sound  economic  principles,  or  shall  we  close  Let  us  see  what  these  "ocean-and-rail 
our  eyes  to  operating  conditions,  as  at  pres-  lines"  are.  A  steamer  leaves  New  York 
ent  practised,  and  allow  the  present  wasteful  every  day  for  Norfolk  with  freight  for  Chi- 
transportation  routing  to  continue?  Shall  cago  and  other  western  points.  After  corn- 
freight  be  moved  between  two  points  on  the  pleting  the  ocean  transportation  to  Norfolk 
route  which  can  transport  it  most  cheaply  and  after  loading  and  unloading  the  ocean 
and  with  a  direct  saving  reflected  in  the  steamer,  the  freight  at  Norfolk  is  then  far- 
rates,  or  shall  we  continue  to  operate,  as  at  ther  by  rail  from  Chicago  than  when  it  left 
present,  with  no  competition  in  rates  and  no  New  York.  Does  that  present  any  natural 
opportunity  for  superior  transportation  ad-  economies? 
vantages  naturally  to  result  in  lower  rates?  If    that    is    not    roundabout    enough,    take 

Under  the  present  system  every  road,  every  some  of  the  other  steamer  lines  leaving  New 

possible  branch  or  piece  of  railroad  that  can  York.     Ship  directly  away  from  Chicago  to 

make  a  route  between  two  points,  shares  in  Portland    or    Boston    or    Fall    River,    then 

the  traffic  between  those  points  on  the  same  transfer   again    to   a   rail    route   starting   not 

rate  basis.     The  short,  direct,  and  economical  only  farther  from  Chicago  than  when  it  left 

route  must  hold  its  rates  high  enough  so  that  New  York,  but  far  more  roundabout, 

the  roundabout  and  expensive  route  can  di-  There  is  even  a  more  absurd  combination 

vert  some  of  the  tonnage  moving  at  a  rate  than  that.     Take  the  freight  at  New  York, 

which  will  presumably  show  it  some  profit,  load  it  on  a  river  steamer  to  Albany  or  Troy, 
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part  way  to  Buffalo ;  take  it  from  the  steamer 
and  put  it  on  a  railroad  there,  carrying  it  a 
roundabout  rail  route  through  Canada  to 
Georgian  Bay;  transfer  it  again  by  expensive 
Jiandling  to  another  boat  and  land  it  in  Chi- 
cago through  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Then,  because  this  route  has  so  many 
transfers  which  are  expensive  and  slow,  has 
such  a  long,  roundabout  mileage,  takes  more 
time  to  transport  freight,  and  is  therefore 
less  attractive  to  shippers,  all  the  railroads 
acquiesce  in  a  rate  basis  of  fifty-two  cents, 
so  that  this  expensive  and  roundabout  route 
may  be  made  attractive  enough  in  the  rate  to 
take  away  from  direct  routes  the  tonnage 
which  should  fill  those  direct  lake  steamers 
and  which  would  enable  them,  if  it  moved 
naturally  that  way,  to  make  lower  rates  on 
the  direct  route. 

Following  this  principle  of  rate-making  out 
logically,  the  cheap  way  to  reach  Duluth 
from  New  York  would  be,  not  by  the  great 
four-track  trunk  lines  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
and  the  three-day  fast  lake  steamers  Buffalo 
to  Duluth,  but  down  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  up  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
San   Francisco,   and   then  by   rail   3000  miles 


to  Duluth.  Then,  because  this  transporta- 
tion takes  some  time  and  is,  therefore,  of 
less  value  to  shippers,  make  the  rate  lower 
than   the  standard  rate  by  the  direct  route. 

THE     WASTEFULNESS    OF    ROUNDABOUT 
SHIPMENTS 

Of  course,  there  arrives  a  point  at  which 
such  roundabout  transportation  must  cost 
more  than  the  railroad  receives,  and  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  receipts  on  a  paying  basis 
some  traffic  somewhere  in  some  other  direc- 
tion is  paying  too  much. 

Is  there  any  real  reason  from  a  sound 
operating  standpoint  why  tonnage  should  be 
attracted  by  differential  rates  to  these  round- 
about routes?  Should  the  tonnage  not  move 
on  the  direct  route,  especially  when  that  ton- 
nage would  obtain  lower  rates  immediately, 
as  it  would  on  the  Great  Lakes? 

I  believe  the  public,  when  it  understands 
these  matters  fully,  will  say  very  definitely 
that  such  operating  conditions  are  wasteful, 
that  such  rate  construction  is  economically 
wrong,  and  will  demand  the  reconstruction 
of  rates  and  routing  in  such  a  way  that  the 
full  economies  of  the  direct  routes  will  come 
into  play  in   the  way  of  lower  rates. 
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THE  AMERICAN   MAGAZINES   AND    REVIEWS 

IN    the   July   numbers   of    the    leading   pe-  Gale,  whose  observations  in  the  Middle  West 

riodicals   the   only  hint  of  the   beginning  seem    to   have   made   her   cautious   in   deduc- 

of    the    annual    vacation    season,    when    the  tion.      She    looks    upon    co-education    as    ''a 

processes  of  cerebration  are  supposed   to  be  thing   not  of   the   past,   hardly   even   of   the 

less  active  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  present,    but    preeminently    of    the    future." 
is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of        "The  Rain  of  Law"  is  the  apt  title  of  an 

argumentative     and     philosophical     articles,  article  in  which  William  D.  Parkinson  sur- 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  goodly  pro-  veys  the  statutory  output  of  our  times  in  the 

portion  of  magazine  space  devoted  to  so-called  States  and  the  nation.     He  discusses  the  irre- 

"serious"   topics.  sponsible  manner  in  which  laws  are  made  and 

The    Atlantic    Monthly    opens    with    "A  the  possible  relief  through  the  establishment 

Message  to  the  Middle  Class,"  by  Seymour  of  bureaus  as  adjuncts  to  legislatures. 
Deming.     This  is  a  plea  addressed  to  those       An  anonymous  article  on  "The  Problem  of 

Americans  who  are  neither  very  rich  nor  very  the  Associated    Press"   is  a   defense  of   that 

poor  to  join  forces  with  the  propertyless  class  organization  with  a  suggestion  that,  if  reform 

rather  than  with  capitalism.     A  reply  by  the  is    necessary,    the    public    should    be    content 

editor  of  the  Atlantic,  also  representing  the  with    such   alteration   as   conforms   with    the 

middle  class,   laments  the  crass  materialism  modern     conception     of     the     public-service 

which  characterizes  the  labor  movement  and  corporation. 

the  whole  propaganda  of  discontent  in   this       There    is    a    clever    essay   by    C.   William 

country.  Beebe  on  "Jelly  Fish  and  Equal  Suffrage"; 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  who  recently  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  writes  on  "Some 
completed  a  series  of  portraits  of  great  Con-  Enthusiasms  I  Have  Known'1";  John  J.  Chap- 
federate  leaders,  has  begun  a  similar  series  of  man  analyzes  "The  Greek  Genius,"  and 
characterizations  of  the  Union  generals  of  the  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  makes  "A  Plea  for 
Civil  War  era.     The  first  of  these  sketches,  the  Erasmians." 

that  of  General  Joseph  Hooker,  appears  in        In    the   July   Century    Miss   A.    C.    Laut 

the  July  Atlantic.     While  taking  account  of  describes   the   predicament   of    "The    Nation 

Hooker's    manifest    deficiencies,    Mr.    Brad-  Without  a  Ship."     Miss  Laut  maintains  that 

ford's  study  of  him  is  sympathetic  and  prob-  the  United  States  is  to-day  in  the  position  of 

ably  in  accord  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  a  people  making  a  free-for-all  gift  of  $400,- 

that  has   been   developed   since   the  close   of  000,000  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  paying 

the  war.  an   annual   tribute  of  $300,000,000   for  the 

Mr.  Bernard  Iddings  Bell  writes  on  "The  privilege  of  access  to  European  markets. 
Danger  of  Tolerance  in  Religion,"  present-  "People  of  the  Night"  is  the  title  of  an 
ing  a  view-point  that  is  less  familiar,  perhaps,  account,  by  Irma  Kraft,  of  the  magnificent 
to  the  present  generation  than  to  those  that  work  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  known  as 
preceded  it.  The  vital  thought  of  the  writer  "The  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse."  The  Light- 
is  presented  in  his  concluding  sentences:  house  of  New  York,  which  has  been  imitated 

Better   the   bitter   intolerance   of   those   who   be-  in  other  ?[tk.s>  is  described   in  this  article  as 
lieve    too    much    and    too  'strongly    than    the    easy  the  first   institution   in   the  world   which   def- 
complaisance   of   those   who   believe   too   little   and  initelv  aims  to  teach  the  blind  man  labor, — 
hold  that  little  too  lightly.     Better  the  Inquisition  «in    real{ty   to   teach    him   ljfe>»      It   was   this 
and  the  Rack  than  the  drugging  of  those  who  else  i        u-  u    •        •     j    ^u      l    .      r>  •  u      j  n;  , 
might  seek  for  God.     Better  that  we  live  and  die  WOrk  which   '(nsPired   the  late   Richard  Wat- 
slaves   to   a   half-truth,  or  a   millionth-truth,   than  son   Gilder's  "Lighthouse"  poem, 
that  we   refuse  to  look  for  truth   at  all.     Better       In   his  article  on   "Italians   in   America," 
even  that  in   religion  a  man  should  live  and  die  Professor    Edward    A.    Ross    shows    that    of 
believing  with  all  his  soul  in   a   he,   than  that  he  j  a."   j        •iv  r   t*.  t  ■      a 
should  merely  exist,  believing  in  nothing.  one-and-one-third  millions  of   Italians  in  the 

United  States  about  three-fourths  are  in  the 

There  is  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  rather  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  while  south 

time-worn  subject  of  co-education  by  Zona  and  southwest  of  Washington  there  are  only 
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3!/>  per  cent.  The  Middle  West  has  16 
per  cent.,  and  the  Far  West  7^4  per  cent. 
For  the  most  part  the  Italians  are  concen- 
trated   in   cities. 

Arnold  Bennett  contributes  his  second  de- 
scriptive paper  on  Holland, — "From  the  Log 
of  the  Velsa."  This  number  of  the  Century 
also  contains  an  instalment  of  "Reminis- 
cences of  Tolstoy,"  by  his  son. 

There  are  two  noteworthy  travel  articles 
in  the  July  Harper's, — "Among  the  Salt 
Harvesters  of  the  Caribbean,"  by  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong,  and  "Avignon,  Legen- 
dary and  Real,"  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

Stephen  Graham  gives  an  entertaining 
account  of  his  experiences  "With  the  Poor 
Emigrants  to  America"  ;  and  under  the  title 
'American  Holidays"  Harrison  Rhodes  de- 
scribes some  of  the  routes  of  the  vacation 
season. 

A  brief  "Chat  About  Charles  Dickens"  is 
contributed  by  the  son  of  the  novelist,  Henry 
Fielding  Dickens. 

Allusion  is  made  elsewhere  to  the  South 
American  articles  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  now 
appearing  in  Scribner's.  In  the  July  num- 
ber of  that  magazine  there  is  an  article  by 
one  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  life-long  friends, 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  on  "The  Diver- 
sions of  a  Convalescent,"  summarizing  some 
of  the  author's  reflections  while  recovering 
from  a  serious  surgical  operation. 

In  the  same  number  William  H.  Rideing 
gives  his  impressions  of  "A  Month  at  the 
Lizard,"  that  familiar  landmark  at  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  England. 

In  McClure's  for  July,  Cleveland  Moffett 
explains  the  instruction  and  training  of  our 
army  officers  in  the  secrets  of  coast  defense. 
He  quotes  an  officer  as  declaring  that  if  to- 
morrow a  hostile  power  should  land  50,000 
experienced  soldiers  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
with  a  fleet  to  support  them,  nothing  could 
be  done  by  any  of  our  arms  of  defense  to 
prevent  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of 
New  York  City. 

Edward  M.  Woolley  contributes  to  the 
same  magazine  a  character  sketch  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Shonts,  head  of  the  New  York  trac- 
tion interests,  whom  he  describes  as  "A 
$100,000  Autocrat." 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Yale  Review 
(quarterly,  July),  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of 
Harvard,  discusses  some  of  the  limitations  of 
literary  criticism  in  American  periodicals. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  his  article  Professor 
Perry  severely  censures  the  methods  of  adver- 
tising books  in  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines.    We  have  no  pure-food  law  applying 


to  magazines  or  books  and  in  Professor 
Pern's  opinion  misleading  advertising  of  lit- 
erary wares  must  be  left  to  defeat  itself,  as 
he  believes  that  it  ultimately  will.  As  long 
as  it  persists,  however,  it  cannot  fail  to 
demoralize  the  critical  sense  and  create  an 
atmosphere  distinctly  unfavorable  to  accu- 
lacv  of  judgment.  The  writer  promises  to 
point  out  more  specifically  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  this  kind  of  advertising  upon 
literary  criticism  in  the  next  number  of  the 
)  ale  Review. 

Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  after  spending 
over  two  years  in  South  America  and  nearly 
fifteen  years  in  the  study  of  South  American 
history,  politics,  and  geography,  has  become 
convinced  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should 
be  abandoned  by  the  United  States.  He 
finds  that  "the  attitude  taken  towards  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  a  majority  of  the  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  our  sister  republics  is  one 
of  hostile  criticism  (frequently  veiled,  but 
actually  existing;  sometimes  active,  always 
latent)."  At  its  best  he  thinks  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  represents  an  attitude  of 
constant  suspicion  on  our  part,  and  that  such 
an  attitude  is  not  consistent  with  interna- 
tional good-will.  Readers  who  are  interested 
in  pursuing  this  subject  should  compare  with 
Professor  Bingham's  conception  the  state- 
ments given  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  June  by  Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey 
and  Senator  Elihu  Root. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  our  new  trade  opportunities  in  the 
Pacific  are  outlined  by  Lincoln  Hutchinson. 
He  shows  that  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  basin  are  rapidly  increasing  their  de- 
mand for  industrial  and  structural  materials, 
specially  the  products  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
are  decreasing  relatively  their  demands  for 
clothing  materials  and  foodstuffs.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  new  canal  will  so  alter  routes 
that  in  those  markets  where  America  has 
already  had  a  certain  advantage  in  facilities 
our  position  will  be  greatly  strengthened, 
while  in  several  markets  where  we  have 
not  had  favorable  facilities,  we  shall  now 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  competitors. 
This  writer  looks  for  a  great  expansion  of 
<  ommerce  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years 
with  the  entire  west  coast  of  North  and 
South  America,  with  the  Pacific  Islands, 
with  Japan  and  all  of  Northern  China,  and 
possibly  also  with  New  Zealand  and  parts 
of  Australia.  More  important  than  any  of 
these  lines  of  trade  development,  however, 
will  be  that  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern seaports  of  our  own  country. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  CUBAN   SENATE 

THE   demoralizing  effects  of  professional  introduced    therein,    which    might    prove    a 
politics  in   Cuba  seriously  imperiled  the  powerful  corrective  of  the  unfavorable  con- 
cause  of  national  independence  there  in  1905,  ditions    now    prevailing. 

when    the    United    States    Government    was  Following  out  this  train  of  thought,  Senor 

forced   to   intervene   for   the   maintenance  of  Ramos  says: 
law  and  order  in   the  island,   and,  although 

after    the    reorganization    of    the    Cuban    ad-  However    little    an    individual    can    accomplish 

,           .         ,                         i-    u      ■  acting  as  a  mere  political  partisan,  we  can  easily 

ministration,  there  has  been  some  slight  lm-  see  that  as  a  manufacturer)  a  merchant,  a  scientist 

provement    in    these   conditions,    the   old   evil  or    a    professional    man,    he    will    have    a   special 

is    ever    reasserting    itself,    and    continues    to  interest  in   what  advantages  the   particular  group 

be  the  chief,   we  might  indeed   say  the  only,  t°  which  he  belongs.     However  blindly  a  citizen 

,         ,      .        ■   .-,    ,     >  might    vote    as    a    partisan,    however    careless    he 

drawback  to  Uubas  progress  might  be  as  t0  the  quaiincatiotlS)  other  than  polit- 

The  general  material   development  of  the  ical,  of  his  representative,  he  would  be  much  more 

island  during  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  critical    and   circumspect   if   he    were    choosing   a 

very   marked,    and    in   other   ways,    especially  representative   entrusted    with   the    defense   of   his 

i  i       •  j-,.-  ti  „  special  interests.     An   artisan  will  now  vote  for  a 

m    what    concerns    hygienic    conditions,    the  ^r   Smith  as  his  representative>  without  knowing 

advance  has  been  surprising;  but  the  pro-  who  he  is;  but  if  he  were  asked  to  choose  a  fellow- 
fessional  politician  still  exercises  his  spell  over  artisan  to  represent  his  aspirations  and  his  inter- 
file electorate   and   is  Still   successful   in   per-   ests,    this   man    would   not   throw    away   his   vote, 

_J-    „      ~<-  *i ..    ko    •      „„1„    ,.,~.-U;,,™    fn~  but   would    take    pains    to   find    out  what    any    Mr. 

suading  voters  that  he  is  only  working  tor  „    .  .    ,     ,     ,      /    ,  ,.,  ,  .       ,t  /      , 

%    ,    ,  &  .  .  .  ii-i  ii  Smith  had  already  done  to  qualify  himself  tor  the 

Cuba  s  prosperity,  although  his  sole  and  only  partiCular  task. 

aim  is  his  individual  enrichment,  or  at  best 

the     gratification     of     a     narrow     personal        The  writer  proposes  a  tentative  plan   for 

ambition.  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  Senate  in 

A  possible  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  this  direction.  Senators  are  now  elected  for 
has  been  seen  by  some  in  a  reform  of  the  terms  of  eight  years,  half  of  the  total  number 
Cuban  Senate.  That  it  shall  become  a  being  chosen  every  four  years.  Twelve  of  the 
"Corporative  Senate"  is  the  solution  proposed  present  Senators  were  elected  in  1908,  and, 
by  Senor  Jose  Antonio  Ramos,  who  has  re-  therefore,  their  terms  expire  in  1916;  the  re- 
cently expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  in  maining  twelve,  chosen  in  1912,  hold  over 
Cuba  Contemporanca.  until    1920.     The  proposed  new  law  would 

At  present  the  Cuban  Senate  is  organized  provide  for  the  election  of  two,  instead  of 
more  or  less  upon  the  lines  of  our  own  four,  representatives  in  each  province  by 
Senate,  its  twenty-four  members  (four  from  direct  popular  vote,  and  this  provision  would 
each  of  the  provinces)  not  being  chosen  di-  come  into  operation  in  1916,  when  but  six 
rectly  by  the  voters,  but  indirectly  by  means  senators  would  be  elected  in  place  of  the 
of  electors.  However,  the  Cuban  provinces,  twelve  whose  terms  would  then  expire;  the 
mere  administrative  divisions,  cannot  for  a  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  1920.  In 
moment  be  compared  with  our  sovereign  the  meanwhile,  it  is  proposed  to  elect,  in 
States,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  people,  in  1915,  for  terms  of  four  years,  Senators  repre- 
voting  a  ticket  of  senatorial  electors,  cast  senting  special  bodies  or  associations, 
their  votes  just  as  directly  for  a  given  sena-  Thus  for  this  year  the  Senate  would  be 
torial  candidate  whom  the  electors  are  bound  composed  of  thirty-three  members,  but  as  six 
to  select,  as  they  do  for  any  member  of  the  of  them  would  not  be  replaced  in  1916,  the 
lower  house.  Hence  the  two  bodies  are  com-  number  would  then  fall  to  twenty-seven, 
posed  of  practically  the  same  class  of  repre-  In  1919  the  nine  non-political  Senators 
sentatives,  for  the  most  part  professional  whose  terms  then  expire  would  be  duly  re- 
politicians,  pure  and  simple, — a  type  with  placed,  but  in  1920  six  other  "political"  Sen- 
which  we  are  not  wholly  unacquainted  in  ators  would  be  dropped,  nine  additional  non- 
the  United  States.  political  representatives  being  elected,  so  that 

If,  however,  the  various  professions,  the  eventually  the  Cuban  Senate  would  consist  of 
leading  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  twelve  representatives  of  the  people  as  a 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  groups  of  whole  and  of  eighteen  charged  with  the  care 
producers,     manufacturers,     merchants     and   of  special  interests. 

even  of  laborers  and  artisans,  were  each  The  nine  institutions  and  groups  which 
allowed  to  elect  a  representative  of  their  own  would  elect  the  first  quota  of  nine  non- 
class  to  the  Senate,  a  new  element  would  be   political  Senators,  one  for  each  institution  or 
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group,  are  given  by  Senor  Ramos  as  follows: 

The  National   University. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Academies    of    History     and    of    Art    and 
Letters,  and  the  Ateneo,  in  combination. 


The  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  Sociedad    Economica    de   Amigos    del    Pais. 

The  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Bar  Associations. 

The  Catholic  Church. 

The  Protestant  churches. 


NATIONAL  BUILDING-LOAN   BANK  FOR  ITALY 


AS  the  Italian  Government  has  already 
embarked  in  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance, it  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  a  project 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Build- 
ing-Loan Bank  in  that  country  should  be 
seriously  discussed.  The  many  advantages 
of  a  state  institution  of  this  kind  are  pre- 
sented by  Signor  Augusto  Mortara  in  Nuova 
Antologla. 

The  proposed  bank  would  have  its  central 
office  in  Rome,  but  would  carry  on  operations 
throughout  Italy  by  means  of  agencies  in  the 
various  centers.  The  capital  would  be  at 
the  outset  50,000,000  lire  [$10,000,000],  to 
be  gradually  increased  in  successive  years  to 
100,000,000  lire.  From  its  resources  the 
bank  would  advance  to  building  associations, 
building  firms,  or  individual  constructions, 
for  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses,  amounts 
covering  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  provided  the  applicant  could  give 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  ability  to  supply  the 
remaining    quarter. 

The  choice  of  the  building  site,  as  well 
as  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
bank  for  approval,  and  no  funds  would  be 
advanced  before  this  approval  had  been  ac- 
corded ;  moreover,  during  the  progress  of 
construction  the  bank  would  have  the  right 
to  send  inspectors  to  watch  over  the  work 
and  see  that  the  specifications  were  duly 
conformed  to  in  every  way.  The  rate  of 
interest  on  the  advances  would  be  4j^>  per 
cent.,  and  a  mortgage  covering  land  and 
building  would  be  held  as  security  by  the 
bank. 

The  value  of  the  building  site  would  be 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  quarter  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  to  be  pro- 
\  ided  by  the  beneficiary  of  the  loan,  and  any 
amount  in  excess  of  this  ground  value  requi- 
site to  make  up  the  quarter  share  must  first 
have  been  expended  in  construction  before 
any  part  of  the  bank's  promised  loan  shall 
become  available.  All  further  necessary  sums 
will  then  be  furnished  by  the  bank  as  con- 
struction progresses,  and  shall  be  charged  in 
a  running  account  against  the  beneficiary, 
as  well  as  the  interest,  simple  or  compound, 


on  the  sums  successively  advanced  to  meet 
the   builder's    requirements. 

When  the  building  is  completed,  the  run- 
ning amount  is  closed,  the  sum  total  of  the 
indebtedness  incurred  for  advances  and  in- 
terest constituting  a  single  loan,  bearing  in- 
terest at  \Yi  per  cent.,  payable  at  the  usual 
intervals,  and  to  be  liquidated  within  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  fifty  years;  as  guarantee 
for  this  payment  the  bank  holds  its  mort- 
gage covering  the  entire  property. 

As  the  capital  resources  of  the  bank  would 
not  suffice  to  provide  the  large  advances  that 
would  probably  be  called  for,  it  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  up  to  ten 
times  the  amount  of  its  capital.  These  cer- 
tificates would  be  in  small  denominations 
(200  or  500  lire)  so  as  to  make  them  at- 
tractive for  small  investors ;  they  would  bear 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  would  be  redeem- 
able in  from  thirty  to  fifty  years.  The  mort- 
gage securities  of  the  bank  on  land,  and  on 
buildings  in  course  of  erection  or  already 
erected  would  constitute  the  effective  guar- 
antee of  the  certificates. 

The  rapid  increase  of  rents  making  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  proper  ac- 
commodations is  a  potent  argument  in  favor 
of  any  reasonable  plan  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  well-built  dwellings  for  those 
who  have  not  the  necessary  capital  at  their 
disposal.     Of  this  Signor  Mortara  writes: 

There  can  be  no  question  that  rents,  especially 
in  the  great  centers  of  population,  have  increased 
to  an  intolerable  degree,  and  although  there  has 
existed  a  common  accord  among  landlords,  at  least 
among  the  more  enlightened,  that  this  increase 
could  not  well  be  carried  farther,  hard  facts  have 
disproved  this.  That  not  even  in  the  face  of  this 
state  of  things  building  operations  should  be  en- 
couraged, is  contradicted  by  actual  results  i  Rome 
and  elsewhere  in  Italy.  Private  initiative,  though 
too  sporadic  and  of  too  narrow  scope,  even  now 
attests  the  desirability  of  such  construction  and 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  although  sooner 
or  later  rents  must  fall. 

Indeed,  more  ample  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit  is  afforded  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  cooperative  building  associations  for 
the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  for  working- 
men  and  employees.  These  show  that  in  spite  cf 
the  higher  cost  of  materials  and  abor,  dwellingo 
of  a  suitable  kind  can  be  built  without  eventually 
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resorting  to  an  undue  increase  in  rentals.  More-  f0r  the  state  treasury  is  not  admitted  by  this 
over,  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  bank,  we  would  Wfit  more  especitilly  as  the  exceptional 
have   to   do   not   only   with   the   great  centers,   but  ... :  -     ,        ,  J  , 

with  the  whole  country.  cenditions   in   Italy   due   to   the   recent  war 

with  1  urlcey  are  of  a  transitory  nature,  while 
That  the  attractive  character  of  the  build-  the  annual  savings  of  the  Italian  people  are 
ing-loan  certificates  issued  by  such  a  bank  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand 
would  make  them  dangerous  competitors  million  lire,  amply  sufficient  to  provide  the 
with  state  obligations  having  a  lower  rate  .eighty  or  a  hundred  million  lire  that  might 
of  interest,  and  might,  therefore,  render  be  annually  needed  for  the  building  opera- 
it   more    difficult    to   secure    necessary    funds    tions  due  to  this  new  undertaking. 


TRAINING  THE  INTELLECTUAL  PROLETARIAT 

IN  FRANCE 

THE  man  with   the  mental  lumber-room,  meat  paralyzes  the  normal  development  of  prog- 

as  he  has  been  called,  is  known  in  France  ress  and  "dangers  its  greatest  triumphs, 
as  a  member  of   the   intellectual  proletariat.        The  mQSt  rabjd  anarchistSj   M>   Finot  re_ 

The   practical,    utilitarian    French   capital    is  minds  us>  haye  emerged  from  the  mass  of  the 

now  systematically  caring  for  this  man  and  inten€ctual  proletariat.    We  have  but  to  look 

helping  him  to  apply  his  mental  equipment  to  up    the    antecedents    of    such    "heroes"    as 

his  every-day  needs.  "Henry"  or  of  the  most  notable  members  of 

A    comprehensive    account    of    how    one  the    uRed    Band„    tQ    see    {he    tmh    of    ^ 

school  in  Paris  is  doing  this  supremely  useful  asserr{on> 

thing  is  given  by  M.  Jean  Finot,  editor  of       Militarism,  which  drains  the  resources  of 

La  Revue,  in  the  pages  of  his  own  magazine  the    state    for    the   purpose    of    unproductive 

To  the  question:  What  is  the  intellectual  armamentS)    "only   aggravates   this   phase   of 

proletariat?  M.  Finot  replies:  the  sodal  disease>» 

It  is  the  man  who  has  spent  years  in  acquiring        Qn    Qne    hand     the    gtate    d       ives    itsdf   of   the 

knowledge,  vague  or   useful   as   the  case   may  be,  neces  sources  for  filling  in  the  social  gaps; 

and    who,    having   come    to   the    age    of   maturity,  Qn  the  Qth       b  tak;        awa         un     men  at  a  timg 

finds    himself    without    the    means    of    making    a  when    they    QUght    tQ    be    establishing    themselves, 

living.  tbe    state    DringS    about   disorder    and   trouble    into 

He   mav   have   graduated   from   some   high  the  organization  of  their  moral  and  material  life 

..•,..  fe  .  ,  °  But  as  international  anarchy  makes  the  dream  of 

educational    institution    or    he    may    not.      It  genera]   or   even    partial   disarmament   impossible, 

makes  little  difference,  continues  M.  Finot:  the     intellectual     proletariat    can    but    grow     in 

numbers. 
His    aspirations,    often    worthy    and    legitimate,  .  . 

unsatisfied,  through  poverty  and  deprivation,  em-         While   statesmen,    sociologists   and    philan- 

bitter   him    and   make   him   turn    against   the    na-  thropists    are    racking    their   brains   over    the 

tional  organization  that  oppresses  or  shelters  him.  problem  of  saving  this  victim  of  the  present 
He   sees   in   it   the  cause   of  all   his   misfortunes   as         i  r  .1  •  .1  •    _         11  .1        1  -i 

well   as   those   of  others   like   himself.     Education  order  of  things,  something  really  worth  while 

having  relieved  him  of  certain  prejudices,  moral,  is  being  done.     In  an  obscure  quarter  of  Pans 

political   and  religious,  without  having  inculcated  a  modest  school  was  started  about  three  years 

in    him    the    most    elementary    sense    of    duty    to-  ag0-     It  Js  a  sort  0f  practical  college  founded 

wards  his  country  or  his  fellowmen,  he  often  goes  1  1  r        „<■      • 1  „r    „„„ 

to  the  length  of  trying  to  destroy  the  social  struc-  *?  a  "umber  °{  professional  men  of  non- 
lure  without  a  thought  for  the  victims,  be  they  French  origin,  who  were  deeply  distressed  by 
innocent  or  guilty.  the  misfortune  of  their  intellectual  brethren 
.  without  employment.  It  was  started  for  the 
I  his  is  an  evil  of  recent  date,  says  M.  purpose  of  giving  them  the  means  of  starting 
rinot,  for  it  hardly  dates  back  to  more  than  j;fe  aneW- 

nrty  years.  Necessarily,   the  courses  have   to  be  short 

tj,,,.  ...      „      ..  .        .,  and  the  results  swift,  practical,  and  infallible. 

But   the    question    recurs  every    time   that    some  „,.         ,  '  F  '       .  ... 

radical    upheaval    threatens   to   upset   the   modern  A  neretore  a  program  was  mapped  out  which 

social  order.     It  exists  also  in  a  latent  state,  as  does  not  cover  over  seven  months  and  which 

all  those  who  are  observant  know  but  too  well,  assures  the  graduate  the  means  of  making  a 

The  bourgeois,  the  aristocracy  and  capitalism  real-  „..:„_     r,nnpcf.   I.Vi'no- 

ize   the    fact   that  the   intellectual    proletariat  will  qUi!5'    "°    „      11V1"g-  ...  ,     ,  ,  , 

be   the   source   of   inevitable   social    revolution   not         X  ne    college     was    established     under    the 

far  distant.     The  existence  of  this  disturbing  ele-  powerful  protection  of   M.   Leonard   Rosen- 
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thai,   an  eminent  jurist,  who  not  only  fur-  experimental  station,  presided  over  by  friend- 

nisned   the   funds,   but   devotes  much   of  his  ly    teachers,    where    the   pupils   study   every 

time  to  this  epoch-making  sociological  experi-  branch  of  practical,  industrial  technology  and 

ment.    All  the  professors  as  yet  teach  without  applied   arts,   and   from   whence,   after  seven 

remuneration.     M.  Finot  continues:  months  of  serious  work,  they  emerge,  made 

fit  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
When    I   visited   the   college,  the  civil   engineer, 
who   is   the    director    in   chief,   obligingly   took   me  It  must  be  noted  that  the  tuition  is  free,  and  that 
through     all     the     classrooms.       The     students, — ■  one  meal  is  served  the  needy  students.     Consider- 
about    forty    of    them, — ranged    from    the    age    of  ing    that    most    of    the    students    are    without    re- 
twenty  to  sixty,  and  all  seemed  most  earnest  and  sources,   it   is  not   surprising  that   more   than   halt 
intent    upon    preparing    to    reconstruct    their    lives  of  them  avail   themselves  of  this   privilege.     It  is 
and    to    wrest    from    adverse    fate    their    share    of  probably   the   only   meal    of   the    day   for   most  of 
peace    and    happiness.     The    director    spoke    affec-  them, 
tionately   of   his   pupils,   who,   it   seems,   hail    from 

all  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  some  of  them  men  The    Rachel    Electrical    School,    as    it    is 

with  high  diplomas,  who,  for  some  reason  or  an-  called,    is    growing   apace.      It    numbered    12 

other     had     failed     in     their    chosen     professions.  studentS  irT  1911,  and  in   1913   it  turned  OUt 

I  he  oldest  among  them  had  had  a  varied  career.  .  ,^           , 

He  had  been  mixed  up  in  political  struggles,  had  J"™   graduates. 

spoiled    his    life    and    lost   manv   illusions.      Desti-  T                ,          ,.  ,          ,     ,  .,       ,                  , 

• *\     .     i        i     .     .  ..      j          t  ;,         .      i      tt  It  costs  the  enlightened  philanthropist  who  runs 

tute,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  school.     He  was  .     r            .   .        -_r      .                   ,        r    , 

..     '  .     .1      ,i  •    i  ,,,      .i      r  .1      .    ■„,        j  .u     u  it    from   eightv    to    a    hundred    thousand    francs    a 

then  in  the  third  month  of  the  term  and  the  hope  .     ,    y.    -    .,                            ,  • 

r          •                                     •          ..                r  year,   including  the  cost  of  machinerv,  motors  and 

of  coming  out  soon   armed,  as  it  were,   for  a  new  -'.'..          f?                .      .                ,- '  . 

life,    fairly    irradiated    his    deeplv    wrinkled    face,  elecncal  appliances      At  the  cost  of  this  compara- 

or           J     ,     .  r  .i    ,--           ,-        ,.  tivelv    small    sum    of    monev.    about    150    families 

bo  far  none  had  failed  to  make  good  in  one  wav  -  ,.                                           ,  .                        .,T, 

.           -r,         i ] .  •  ■                         '  annuallv  are  assured  a  peaceful  existence.     When 

or    another.      1  hev   became    electricians    or    expert  ..         ..              ,       .         , 

i     ,       ...       -c        .£•  one    considers    the    productive    force    of    one    man 

locksmiths    if    nothing   more.  ,                           X                    £        ,  ■            ,•    • 

^  to  whom  is  given  the  means  of  making  a   living, 

Ar            ,                            L             ,                   ,        ,  the  cost   is   nothing   compared   with   the   incalcula- 

After    three    years    of    steady    growth    the  ble  advantages  derived  bv  the  social  organism  in 

school  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  large  the  way  of  security  and  happiness  for  its  members. 


THE   FRENCH    CAMPAIGN   AGAINST 

ALCOHOLISM 

THE      campaign      against      alcoholism      in  country.     However,  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  the 

France  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  ri8h*  £in&    .Tuhe  "Alarm"  league,  in  identifying 

.-r^,                        ,            rr                                          ,     ,  alcoholism    with    anti-patriotism,    will    not    fail    to 

The  most  ardent  efforts  are  put  out  to  help  arouse  (he  nationa,  Conscience,-which  in  time  will 

the  organizers  of  the  movement,  by     all  those  not  fail  to  respond  in  the  face  of  the  ever-growing 

who    love    France    and    have    her    welfare    at  burdens  that  the  thought  of  the  salvation  of  France 

heart."      A   writer   in   La   Revue   who   signs  Eposes  upon  it. 

himself  N.  D.  L.  R.  suggests  that  France,  "It  would  seem  superfluous  to  speak  again 
having  imposed  upon  herself  a  very  heavy  of  the  curse  of  alcoholism."  remarks  M.  Leon- 
burden  in  establishing  the  three  years'  mili-  ard  Rosenthal  in  another  issue  of  La  Revue, 
tary  service,  might  not  be  able  to  stand  the  "considering  that  we  are  taught  even  in  school 
"double  sacrifice  demanded  by  militarism  and  that,  in  a  generation  or  two,  France  will  cease 
alcoholism,  the  supreme  destroyers  of  the  to  exist  if  it  continues  to  alcoholize  itself, 
race."  Subjected  to  the  conditions  of  these  Compulsory  courses  enlighten  the  youth  upon 
two  calamities,  will  not  the  country  find  itself  all  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  evil.  Later 
paralyzed  and  ruined  ?  on   these   young  men   will   read   and   wonder 

The  curse  of  alcoholism  must  be  abolished  why    the    Parliament    permits    this    dreadful 

at  all  cost  in  order  to  safeguard  our  national  plague  to  sap  the  .vitality  of  the  nation." 
life  and  defense,  continues  this  writer.  It    might    be    profitable    to    compare    the 

The   legislators  with   the   lightness  which  often  progress  made  by  alcoholism  with  the  efforts 

characterizes  their  generous  impulses  have  entirety  that  are  being  made  to  check  its  ravages,  says 

forgotten  this  side  of  the  question.    An  elementary  }j    Rosenthal.     Here  are  a  few  figures: 
concern  for  the  interests  of  the  fatherland  ought  to 

have  compelled   them   to   add  to  the   law   of  three        The  number  of  saloons  in  France  has  grown  to 

years'   military  service  an   indispensable  corollary:  480,000,  which  means  one  saloon  for  every  eighty- 

the  vote  for  suppressing  the  privileges  of  the  liquor  nine  inhabitants,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  one  for  each 

manufacturers    and     for    limiting    the    number    of  twenty-two  male  adults.     The  consumption  of  alco- 

places  where  alcoholic  drinks  are  sold.     All  selfish  hoi  has  reached  the  average  of  four  litres  of  alco- 

interests   would   have   been   silenced   in   the   face  of  hoi  per  person.     This  places  France  in  the  very  firs' 

the    patriotic   consideration   of   the    welfare    of   the  rank  of  the  list  of  alcohol-consuming  nations. 
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What  has   been   done   to   resist   this   rising  that,  with  the  immense  growth  of  the  busi- 

wave  of  evil?     Much  by  private  enterprise,  ness  in  alcohol  in  France,  the  temperance  so- 

There    have    been    anti-alcohol    league    upon  cieties    gain    one    member    while    the    saloon 

league  formed  in  France,  at  the  head  of  which  claims  ten.     To  the  workingman  and  the  av- 

stands  the  National  League.     These  associa-  erage  tradesman,   the  sight  of  a  well-lighted 

tions    are    strengthened    by    the    newspapers  and  well-heated  saloon,  where  he  may  chat 

which  they  own,  and  which  carry  the  good  with  a  companion  or  friend  over  a  glass,  is 

word    to    the    most    obscure    corners    of    the  far    more    attractive    than    the    austere    hall 

country.  where    anti-alcohol    meetings    are    held    and 

.    _    .  homilies  delivered. 

Each  league  has  its  seat  of  government  in  Paris,  t\t     t>          «.u   1         •    *.              ti         •     •            .1 

or   other    large   city,   and   branches    in    the   smallest  M-    Rosenthal    points   out   that   it    IS   to    the 

villages   which  carry  on  the  disinterested,  humble  promulgation  of  laws  limiting  the  production 

work  of  winning  over  as  manv  people  from  the  sa-  and  the  using  of  alcohol  that  they  must  look 

loons  as  they  possibly  can      There  are  innumerable  for   salvat;on     anJ   he   cites   the   examples   of- 

other  societies  beside  the  leagues  referred  to  which  rjioj             jxt                         ^  u 

work  toward  the  same  end.     Every  anti-alcoholic  Jered  hV  Sweden  and   Norway —not  hoping, 

meeting  called  in  the  cities  is  sure  to  bring  a  large  however,    to   obtain   such   prompt    results    for 

number  of  representatives  from  feminist  societies,  the  French,  who  are  temperamentally  differ- 

Are  not  woman  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  intern-  ent    from   the    Scandinavians.      But,  'he   con- 

perance    of    their    men-folk?      Also   from    athletic,  •              T.    1                  ui        tt 

sporting,  and  bovcotting  societies.  tinues-    Italy   resembles   France   in   many   re- 
spects,— and   she   is  passing  laws  forbidding 

M.  Rosenthal  lays  great  stress  upon  the  im-  young  men  under  seventeen  to  enter  either  a 

portance  of  sports  and  athletics  as  a  means  of  saloon  or  a  tobacco  shop.    And  yet  "Depopu- 

regenerating  the  race,  and  says:  lation"    is    the    cry    in    everybody's    mouth. 

c           ,         .          .      ,       1  •     ,7           .  Everybody   talks   about   it   and   laments,    but 

Sports  have  been  developed  in  trance  to  an  as*  J         J 

tounding  degree  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  nobody  does  anything  to  prevent  it. 

There  is  not  a  city,  town,  or  village  where  there  Statistics  are  valuable.      They  have  shown 

does  not  exist  an  least  one  society  devoted  to  out-  us  th.at  the  recent  Balkan  war  has  not  cost  the 

door  sports.     The  young  members  of  these   admir-  r                  .    •       that  rnnt   mrr  in   it  mnrp   fhin 

able   associations  have   realized  that  to  be  fit  and  ^                       „ 

to   develop   the   maximum  of  strength   and  endur-  alcoholism  costs  t  ranee  annually.      Germany 

ance  one  must  renounce  the  use  of  alcohol.     They  understands    this    situation    very    well.      The 

furnish  an  example  to  the  working  classes,  to  whom  growth  of  Germany's  population  compared  to 

they  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  drink   alco-  "h                         h        akoholism    makes    ;n    ours 

holic  drinks  in  order  to  be  strong.  ,  _    ^            .     .           .         „                  .      . 

says  M.  Rosenthal,  makes  Germany  look  on 

While    admitting    the    progress    made    by  calmly  and  consider  an  early  war  with  France 

these  associations  M.  Rosenthal  sadly  remarks  as  quite  unnecessary. 


KELLERMANN,  GERMANY'S  BRILLIANT  YOUNG 

WRITER 

PERHAPS  the  most  notable  name  among  editions  of  this  remarkable  work  were  pub- 
those  of  the  younger  group  of  rising  Ger-  lished,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  is 
man  writers  is  that  of  Bernhard  Kellermann.  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  last  winter  at 
Though  still  in  his  early  thirties,  Mr.  Keller-  a  brilliant  fete  given  by  the  Berlin  Society  of 
mann  has  achieved  already  a  most  enviable  Artists,  at  which  were  assembled  various  ce- 
reputation,  both  for  the  fidelity  of  his  observa-  lebrities  of  the  literary,  artistic,  musical,  and 
tion  of  life  and  for  the  exceptional  charm  of  theatrical  world,  each  guest  was  asked  to  ap- 
his style.  He  has  been  writing  for  some  ten  pear  costumed  as  a  character  in  the  famous 
years.  His  first  works,  consisting  of  four  romance.  A  translation  of  "The  Tunnel," 
novels  and  two  books  of  travel,  found  an  ap-  whose  theme  is  a  German-American  enter- 
preciative  audience  among  a  somewhat  limited  prise,  ran  as  a  serial  recently  in  the  columns 
but  steadily  widening  circle  of  those  cultivated  of  a  New  York  evening  paper,  but  it  has  not 
persons  who  respond  most  readily  to  perfec-  yet,  we  believe,  been  issued  in  book  form  in 
tion  of  literary  form.     But  last  year  the  pub-   English. 

lication  of  his  remarkable  novel,  "Der  Tun-        But  an  even  better  proof  of  the   interna- 

nel"    (The  Tunnel),  suddenly  brought  him  tional  repute  this  young  writer  is  beginning 

an  overwhelming  popular  success.  to  attain  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 

Within  a  few  months  more  than  a  hundred   most  prominent  French  literary  reviews,  La 
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Revue  of  Paris,  has  just  devoted  fifteen  pages 
to  a  critical  analysis  of  Mr.  Kellermann's 
works.  We  quote  some  of  the  more  striking 
passages  of  this  article,  by  Gaston  Monod: 

Mr.  Kellermann  began  .  .  .  by  gaining  the 
suffrages  of  young  people  and  women,  and  to 
begin  with  he  was  the  master  of  marvelous  words, 
infinitely  sweet  and  infinitely  tender,  and  he  knew 
how  to  utter  them  with  that  phraseology  at  once 
reckless  and  full  of  art,  that  somewhat  superficial 
griserie  of  the  verb,  that  irresistible  rhetorical 
music  more  natural,  perhaps,  to  the  Latin  soul, — 
that  of  a  Flaubert  or  a  d'Annunzio, — than  to  the 
It-s  voluptuous  one  of  a  Northerner.  How  many 
reveries  and  how  many  idylls  must  have  been  ex- 
alted into  the  thrilling  canticles  of  these  works  of 
his  apprenticeship  which  were  saluted  by  Young 
Germany  as  the  dawn  of  a  Neo-Romanticism ! 
.  .  .  But  before  we  see  him,  with  the  vaster  and 
more  virile  romance  of  "The  Tunnel,"  pass  beyond 
this  circle  of  dilettanti  and  win  the  great  crowd 
let  us  examine  his  first  works  and  follow  the 
course  of  his  development. 

Mr.  Kellermann's  first  novels  are  "Yester 
and  Li,"  "Ingeborg,"  "The  Fool"  and  "The 
Sea."  The  critic  finds  these  almost  lacking  in 
"the  chief  constituent  element  of  a  novel:  a 
subject,  an  intrigue."  The  two  most  character- 
istic of  these  romances  are  "Ingeborg"  and 
"The  Sea,"  "books  which  enchant  one  from 
their  opening  lines  with  the  veritable  enchant- 
ment of  the  forest  and  the  sea  which  they 
sing." 

Kellermann's  heroes  are  great  artists,  says 
M.  Monod,  and  because  he  has  made  them 
in  his  own  image  Kellermann  loves  them  ten- 
derly: he  polishes  their  slightest  phrase. 

Mr.  Monod  finds  in  the  prodigality  of 
lyricism  and  profusion  of  images  merely  a 
renaissance  of  romanticism.  Kellermann's 
masters,  he  says,  are  no  other  than  Novalis, 
Holderlin,  and  Jean  Paul,  and  "Ingeborg" 
has  been  called  "the  Werther  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century."  These  "volcanic"  creatures, 
with  seething  "craters  in  their  hearts,"  are 
complaisant  illustrations  of  the  autobiogra- 
phies of  their  authors,  and,  like  them,  we  par- 
don all  for  the  sake  of  their  lyric  magnifi- 
cence." 

After  finishing  the  novels  just  described 
Kellermann  set  forth  upon  his  travels.  He 
visited  the  Far  Fast,  and  thereupon  gave 
the  world  two  fresh  and  charming  volumes 
of  impressionistic  description :  "Japanese 
Dances"  and  "A  Promenade  in  Japan."  Mr. 
Monod  finds  that  the  technique  of  these 
works  of  acute  observation  and  graphic  por- 
trayal is  essentially  that  of  the  impressionist, 
and  finds  it  Kellermann's  great  distinction 
that  he  should  tnus  continue  the  qualities  of 
two  opposite  schools.      He  says: 


Submerged  in  the  extravagant  poetry  of  his  first 
romances,  we  find  those  characteristic  qualities  of 
precision,  acuity  of  impression,  sureness  of  touch, 
conciseness,  and  vividness,  which  reveal  already 
the  practised  observer,  the  writer  who  knows  how- 
to  see.  And  this  young  author,  so  happily  gifted, 
seems  thus  to  unite  and  combine  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  two  almost  contradictory  qualities 
lyric  passion,  and  cold  observation.  When  he  is 
come  to  the  maturity  of  his  talent  will  he  be  domi- 
nated by  one  or  by  the  other?  .  .  .  Will  his  mas- 
terpiece be  a  poem  in  prose  or  a  novel? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  the  critic 
finds  in  the  novel  referred  to  above,  "The 
Tunnel."  This  is  the  suppositious  history  of 
a  tremendous  achievement,  nothing  less  than 
the  construction  of  a  submarine  tunnel  con- 
necting Germany  and  America.  The  theme 
suggests  the  works  of  Jules  Verne  and  H.  G. 
Wells,  but  the  present  critic  finds  it  superior 
to  both,  a  thrilling  book  of  the  most  beautiful 
literary  quality,  "at  once  a  very  profound 
study  of  American  business  affairs,  and  a  vi- 
brant epic  of  modern  labor,  a  generous  and 
powerful  work."  We  cannot  here  detail  the 
plot,  but  it  may  be  said  that  its  hero  is  an 
American  engineer  named  Mac  Allan, — who 
conceives  the  idea  of  the  gigantic  tunnel  and 
"puts  it  through"  after  herculean  efforts,  in- 
volving not  only  twenty-five  years  of  formid- 
able labor,  but  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life 
sweet,  except,  indeed,  the  supreme  reward  of 
the  consciousness  of  good  work  well  done. 
.  .  .  After  comparing  certain  passages  to  the 
most  beautiful  pages  in  Zola's  "Germinal," 
Mr.  Monod  closes  his  review  with  this 
glowing  tribute: 

But  the  true  merits  of  "The  Tunnel"  and  the 
cause  of  its  widespread  success  reside  not  merely 
in  its  literary  qualities.  On  the  contrary,  its  orig- 
inality lies  in  its  having  found  a  subject  outside 
the  ancient  themes  of  the  romances  of  passion  and 
of  adventure,  and  in  rejuvenating  the  genre  of  the 
novel  itself  by  precipitating  therein  the  most  typi- 
cal elements  of  modern  life,  and  above  all  the 
problem,  the  environments,  and  the  characters  of 
Labor  in  our  era.  Because  he  was  born  a  poet  and 
is  sensitive  to  all  manifestations  of  beauty  the  ro- 
mantic author  of  "Ingeborg"  must  discover  also  the 
poetry  latent  in  contemporaneous  activity.  It  is 
of  this  discovery  that  "The  Tunnel"  is  born.  The 
alliance  of  invention  with  capital,  the  combined 
efforts  of  money  and  machinery,  the  parallel  action 
of  the  directing  classes  and  the  laboring  classes, 
the  ever-bitterer  and  more  ingenious  struggle  of 
man  with  nature, — these  are  the  motifs  in  this  "sen- 
sational" book.  It  is  a  noble  chant  in  honor  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  persevering  labor,  of 
will-power,  of  courage.  .  .  .  Let  us  work!  Let  us 
work!  Mac  Allan  cries  to  us.  .  .  .  Such  is  the 
moral.  And  this  cry  of  encouragement,  this  ex- 
hortption  to  labor  at  whatever  cost, — is  it  not  symp- 
tomatic to  hear  it  resounding  in  the  midst  of  this 
enterprising  and  laborious  people  of  contemporary 
Germany,  of  (Jermany  Americanized? 
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JACOB  A.  RIIS,  ROOSEVELT'S  IDEAL  CITIZEN 

JACOB  A.  RIIS,  who  died  on  May  26, 
had  come  to  America  from  his  native 
Denmark  when  a  young  man.  After  work- 
ing in  several  trades  and  occupations,  Mr. 
Riis  at  length  found  employment  in  New 
York  City  as  a  police  reporter  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  that  calling  for  twenty  years.  His 
work  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  tenements  and  his  sympathies  with 
those  crowded  groups  of  foreign-born  Ameri- 
cans made  him  their  spokesman  and  repre- 
sentative. 

His  books,  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives," 
"The  Children  of  the  Poor,"  "The  Battle 
with  the  Slums,"  "Children  of  the  Tene- 
ments," and  "The  Making  of  an  American," 
made  known  to  the  world  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  great  East  Side  population 
of  New  York  and  opened  to  Mr.  Riis  a  still 
wider  opportunity  to  serve  those  whose  lot  in 
life  seemed  to  him  less  fortunate  than  his 
own.  His  active  efforts  for  bettering  hous- 
ing conditions  brought  him  into  contact  with 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  many  of 
whom  became  his  staunch  supporters.  One 
of  these,  who  became  a  close  personal  friend 
for  life,  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  while 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  availed 
himself  of  the  equipment  and  knowledge  that 
Riis  possessed  to  inform  himself  of  slum  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  of  greatly  needed  reforms 
in  the  Police  Department.  In  the  Outlook 
for  June  6,  Colonel  Roosevelt  pays  this 
tribute  to  his  friend : 

Jacob  Riis  was  one  of  those  men  who  by  his 
writings  contributed  most  to  raising  the  standard 
of  unselfishness,  of  disinterestedness,  of  sane  and 
kindly  good  citizenship,  in  this  country.  But  in 
addition  to  this  he  was  one  of  the  few  great  wri- 
ters for  clean  and  decent  living  and  for  upright 
conduct  who  was  also  a  great  doer.  He  never 
wrote  sentences  which  he  did  not  in  good  faith 
try  to  act  whenever  he  could  find  the  opportunity 
for  action.  He  was  emphatically  a  "doer  of  the 
word,"  and  not  either  a  mere  hearer  or  a  mere 
preacher.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  those  good 
men  whose  goodness  was  free  from  the  least 
taint  of  priggishness  or  self-righteousness.  He 
had  a  white  soul ;  but  he  had  the  keenest  sym- 
pathy for  his  brethren  who  stumbled  and  fell.  He 
had  the  most  flaming  intensity  of  passion  for 
righteousness,  but  he  also  had  kindliness  and  a 
most  humorously  human  way  of  looking  at  life 
and  a  sense  of  companionship  with  his  fellows. 
He  did  not  come  to  this  country  until  he  was  al- 
most a  young  man;  but  if  I  were  asked  to  name 
a  fellow-man  who  came  nearest  to  being  the  ideal 
American  citizen,  I  should  name  Jacob  Riis. 

In    the   Survey    of  'the   same   date,    Miss 
Jane  E.  Robbins,  long  the  head  of  the  Col- 
July— 7 


JACOB  A.   RIIS,   THE  TIRELESS   WORKER   FOR   HOUS- 
ING   REFORM 

lege  Settlement  in  New  York,  and  now  the 
headworker  of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Neighbor- 
hood House,  relates  many  characteristic  inci- 
dents in  Mr.  Riis'  career. 

Speaking  of  his  book,  "How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,"  Miss  Robbins  relates  that  dur- 
ing an  attack  of  illness  late  in  life,  Mr.  Riis 
found  comfort  in  knowing  that  one  of  the 
best  of  the  young  county  officers  and  a  city 
commissioner  in  whom  he  had  much  con- 
fidence both  said  that  this  book  had  first 
turned  their  thoughts  to  public  service. 

With  tongue  or  pen,  his  argument  shaped  itself 
into  the  fundamental  one  of  the  rescue  of  the 
home  and  the  making  of  tenements  which  shel- 
tered two  million  human  souls  as  nearly  fit  as 
might  be.  He  summoned  the  American  people  to 
look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  wrote  to  him  after  reading  "How  the 
Other  Half  Lives":  "I  felt  as  Dante  must  when 
he  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  Geryon  lay  in  ambush.  I  found  it 
hard  to  get  to  sleep  the  night  after  I  had  been 
reading  your  book." 

In  1896  Mr.  Riis  put  before  the  New  York 
Health  Board  a  list  of  sixteen  of  the  worst  rear 
tenements  and  they  were  torn  down  in  defiance 
of  vested   interests.     The  officeholders  who  thrive 
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by  propping  up  the  greed  of  landlords  always 
stirred  in  him  the  love  of  fight,  derived  perhaps 
from  his  Viking  ancestors.  "Every  defeat  is  a 
step  toward  victory,"  he  said.  "The  cause  of 
justice  and  right  is  bound  to  win.  The  power  of 
the  biggest  boss  is  like  chaff  in  our  hands." 

His  ideas  of  good  government  began  and  ended 
with  the  people's  life.  After  thirty  years  of  work 
he  knew  that  the  conditions  of  New  York's 
crowded  tenement  quarter  still  made  for  unright- 
eousness and  that  the  great  mass  of  respectable 
workingmen  of  the  city  must  dwell  there  with 
their  families.  "Yet  the  work,"  he  said,  "was 
not  wasted  for  at  last  we  see  the  truth,  and  see- 
ing, it  is  impossible  that  the  monstrous  wrong 
should  go  unrighted.  We  have  only  begun  to 
rind    out    what    government   can    do    for    mankind 


in  the  day  when  we  shall  all  think  enough  about 
the  common  good,  the  res  publica,  to  forget  about 
ourselves." 

"To  most  of  us,"  says  Miss  Robbins, 
"Jacob  Riis  was  the  finest  immigrant  that 
we  have  ever  known.  To  all  of  us,  from 
editor  to  office  boy,  he  was  a  friend. 

"When  we  fight  the  bad  tenement  houses, 
— 'dens  of  death'  he  called  them, — we  lay 
a  flower  upon  his  grave.  We  know 
how  he  felt  about  'the  perfectly  good' 
child  spoiled  by  the  lack  of  a  chance  to 
play,  and  we  must  fight  for  childhood  and 
its    playgrounds." 


DR.    GEORG    BRANDES   VISITS  AMERICA 


1V/TORE  and  more  as  the  years  speed  by 
and  the  world  advances  in  interna- 
tional friendliness  and  America  grows  less 
barbaric  in  the  eyes  of  the  thinkers  of  the  Old 
World,  those  intellectual  leaders  find  it  worth 
their  while,  or  at  least  can  be  induced,  to 
come  over  and  talk  to  us — and  with  us. 
Among  recent  visitors  of  this  kind,  none,  per- 
haps, is  more  eminent  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Europe  than  Dr.  Georg  Morris  Cohen 
Brandes,  first  citizen  of  Denmark,  long-time 
professor  of  literature  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  literary  critic  of  world- 
wide renown,  who  in  the  course  of  a  flying 
trip  to  these  shores  in  June  lectured  at  several 
American  universities,  and  who  was  wel- 
comed with  a  remarkable  and  for  him  rather 
too  fatiguing  show  of  cordiality. 

Undoubtedly  the  intellectual  sway  of  Dr. 
Brandes  was  more  directly  potent  over  the 
younger  thinkers  and  writers  of  Scandinavia, 
Germany,  and  Russia  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  than  with  those  of  to-day,  for  he  is  now 
in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  his  strenuous 
work  is  done.  Yet  to-day,  and  probably  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  his  position  as  a  creative 
critic  of  international  scope  is  secure ;  not 
since  the  days  of  Lessing  and  Goethe  has  any 
other  critic  attained  to  quite  such  a  degree  of 
world-wide  influence.  Dr.  Brandes  himself, 
in  a  keen  analysis  of  his  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  his  time,  says : 

Every  one  has  a  task  to  do.  My  special  gift 
is  a  certain  creative  spirit  which  makes  of  me 
something  more  than  a  critic.  I  am  called  a 
critic;  that  term  is  too  small  for  me;  I  am 
called  a  philosopher;  that  term  is  too  big.  I  am 
a  poet,  an  artist,  not  a  philosopher.  I  have  the 
reward  of  helping  to  make  an  epoch;  in  my  time 
I  have  inspired  poets.  I  have  not  merely  criti- 
cized Scandinavian  writers,  but  the  new  literary 
impulse  has  been  brought  to  life  through  me. 


In  an  editorial  article  published  on  his 
arrival  in  America,  the  Outlook  points  out 
that  Dr.  Brandes  "is  much  more  than  a  critic 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word."  Its  ap- 
praisal of  him  continues: 

His  work  has  so  much  impulse  of  conviction  be- 
hind it  and  is  an  expression  of  such  very  definite 
views  of  life  and  art  that  his  books  as  a  whole 
form  an  original  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
literature  of  Scandinavia,  but  to  European  litera- 
ture. A  man  of  slight  figure,  with  iron  gray  hair, 
with  a  lace  verj  strongly  marked,  a  man  of  a 
temperament  impetuous  and  ardent,  with  a  com- 
mand of  several  languages,  in  which  he  talks  with 
great  energy  and  intensity,  Mr.  Brandes  is  con- 
spicuous as  a  personality  as  well  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. His  very  interesting  account  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth  shows  very  clearly  that  in  his 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  many  men  of  ability,  the 
child  was  father  to  the  man.  Delicate  in  con- 
stitution, he  submitted  himself  to  a  discipline  which 
he  tells  us  made  him  "an  expert  fighter."  His 
face,  bearing,  and  talk  express  the  attitude  of  a 
lifetime.  He  has  been  in  an  unusual  degree  a 
soldier  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  humanity, 
to  recall  Heine. 

The  career  of  this  fighting  scholar  pro- 
vides a  striking  example  of  personal  ability 
triumphing  over  the  obstacles  of  circum- 
stance. Born  in  1842,  in  a  highly  conven- 
tionalized society,  when  the  mentality  of  his 
fatherland  and  practically  of  all  Scandinavia 
lay  inert  in  the  toils  of  traditionalism, 
Brandes,  like  Ibsen,  whose  early  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  friendship  and  support  of 
Brandes,  had  to  fight  his  way  to  freedom  of 
thought.  And  he  had  to  fight  prejudice  on 
account  of  his  Jewish  blood.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  he  early  showed  an 
exceptional  range  of  interests,  taking  up  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  es- 
thetics, and  evincing  no  small  skill  in  verse- 
writing.      But   his   real    education   came   by 
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travel,  for  he  spent  seven  years  in  a  sort  of 
post-graduate  course  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Russia,  learning  at  first 
hand  the  life  and  thought  and  literary  con- 
ditions of  those  countries. 

His  radicalism  balked  him  of  appointment 
to  the  Chair  of  Esthetics  at  Copenhagen  when 
that  became  vacant  and  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  professorship,  but  the  defeat  only 
stimulated  his  fighting  spirit,  and  he  began 
the  publication  of  his  monumental  work  on 
"Main  Currents  in  the  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century"  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
provincialize  the  Scandinavians  and  bring 
them  into  touch  with  modern  European 
thought.  Because  he  challenged  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  conventional  and  comfortable 
country  he  was  hated  and  fought  and  bitterly 
reviled.  And  this  continued  for  many  years, 
but  eventually  the  younger  men  flocked  to  his 
standard  and  his  influence  spread  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Scandinavia. 

Besides  being  the  chief  interpreter  of  Ibsen, 
Dr.  Brandes  was  an  early  friend  of  Bjornson, 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  Taine,  and  he  was 
the  discoverer  of  Nietzsche  and  of  Strind- 
berg.  From  his  youth  he  cultivated  a  fond- 
ness for  English  literature,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  first  visit  to  England,  in  1869,  he  be- 
gan translating  into  the  Danish  Mill's  "The 
Subjection  of  Women."  At  the  time  his 
countrymen  regarded  this  as  incendiary; 
whether  it  was  or  no  is  attested  by  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  all  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries to-day  in  the  matter  of  suffrage  for 
women.  One  of  his  most  important  works 
is  his  elaborate  study  of  Shakespeare,  a  trea- 
tise filling,  in  the  American  edition,  two 
large  octavo  volumes  and  which  is  filled  with 
original  interest  and  with  unusual  insight  as 
well  as  great  erudition.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  great  critical  study  is  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  Shakespearean  litera- 
ture ever  made  by  anyone  born  a  foreigner  to 
the  English  tongue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Brandes 
regards  Emerson  as  the  greatest  American 
thinker  and  Poe  as  the  foremost  of  American 
poets.  He  considers  Whitman  more  living 
than  Swinburne,  but  much  less  an  artist,  and 
censures  him  for  slovenliness  of  form.  Long- 
fellow, he  says,  is  beloved  of  the  Danes  for 
his  translation  of  the  Danish  national  hymn. 

On  June  7,  two  days  before  he  sailed  for 
home,  Dr.  Brandes  delivered  a  lecture  in  a 
New  York  theater  on  "The  Personality  of 
Shakespeare,"  speaking  in  English ;  and  more 
than  a  thousand  people  had  to  be  turned 
away  because  there  was  not  room  to  accom- 
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modate  them.  Dr.  Brandes  denied  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  Shakespeare  "has 
effectively  concealed  his  personality  in  his 
works"  and  showed  how  many  things  in  the 
life  of  the  poet  were  mirrored  in  his  writings. 
He  said: 

Shakespeare  is  not  thirty-six  plays  and  a  few 
poems  jumbled  together  and  read  pell-mell,  but  a 
man  who  felt  and  thought,  rejoiced  and  suffered, 
brooded,  dreamed,  and  created.  For  too  long  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  say,  "we  know  nothing 
about  Shakespeare"  or  that  "an  octavo  page  would 
contain  all  our  knowledge  of  him."  Even  Swin- 
burne has  written  of  the  intangibility  of  his  per- 
sonality in  his  works.  Such  assertions  have  been 
carried  so  far  that  a  wretched  group  of  dilettanti 
has  been  bold  enough  in  Europe  and  America  to 
deny  William  Shakespeare  the  right  to  his  own 
life-work,  to  give  to  another  the  honor  due  to  his 
genius,  and  to  bespatter  him  and  his  invulnerable 
name  with  an  insane  abuse  which  has  re-echoed 
through    every    land. 

Those  who  hold  that  Shakespeare's  works 
were  written  by  Bacon  were  dismissed  with 
a  few  additional  words.  Dr.  Brandes  pointed 
out  some  of  the  errors  in  the  dramas  which 
Bacon  never  would  have  made,  such  as  the 
anachronism  of  introducing  cannon  and  fire- 
arms in  a  period  long  before  those  weapons 
were  known,  and  referred  to  the  remarkably 
poor  French  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of 
the  French  characters  in  the  plays.  "Only 
people  most  ignorant  of  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  could  possibly  find 
any  connection  between  them,"  he  said. 
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A  FILIPINO  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ISLANDS 


'  I  *HE  opinions  of  a  representative  Fili- 
"*"  pino  respecting  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  islands  are  offered  by  Culture  Filipino 
in  an  extra  number  of  this  monthly  entirely 
devoted  to  a  series  of  lectures  and  addresses 
given  in  the  Filipino  capital  by  Dr.  Trinidad 
H.  Pardo  de  Tavera. 

Although  of  Spanish  descent,  as  the  name 
denotes,  the  distinguished  writer  yields  to 
none  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Filipino  independence.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  no  one  is  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  this  end  can  only  be 
attained  by  loyally  supporting  the  disinter- 
ested and  manifold  efforts  now  being  made 
by  the  United  States  for  the  educational, 
political,  and  economic  development  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  a  prerequisite  for  any 
workable  scheme  of  independence.  During 
ex-President  Taft's  administration  of  island 
affairs,  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  Filipino  cooperation  in  the  Amer- 
ican movement,  and  was  sharply  criticized 
for  this  attitude  by  the  more  ardent  Fili- 
pinos, but  since  that  time  public  opinion  has 
undergone  a  great  change,  the  unmistakable 
benefits  accruing  from  American  control 
have  become  patent  to  all,  and  the  former 
adverse  judgment  has  been  transformed  into 
a  warm  recognition  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views.  Of  the  possibilities  of  Filipino  indus- 
trial progress,  and  their  bearing  on  political 
independence,    the   lecturer   says: 

The  future  of  the  Philippines  depends  upon  the 
development  of  industry,  and  this  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  Filipinos  themselves. 
.  .  .  Let  schools  be  established,  for  this  is  a  neces- 
sity; let  political  questions  be  discussed,  for  this  is 
a  right;  let  us  ask  for  independence,  for  this  is  a 
righteous  aspiration.  But  along  with  all  this,  and 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  work  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
Filipino  people,  that  they  may  earn  enough  to 
clothe  themselves  properly,  to  live  in  houses  in- 
stead of  in  huts,  to  nourish  themselves  sufficiently, 
to  protect  themselves  against  disease, — in  one 
word,  to  better  their  material  conditions,  this  being 
a  requisite  for  moral  progress.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  this  there  is  but  one  thing,  work; 
and  to  stimulate  the  will  to  work  nothing  is  so 
effective   as  industrialism.    .    .    . 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  from  the  United 
States  we  must  expect  our  independence,  and  that 
it  is  the  Americans  who  are  to  judge  of  our  ca- 
pacity for  home  rule.  Now,  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  they  will  judge  us,  not 
according  to  our  standards,  but  according  to  their 
own.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  know  what  are  these 
conditions  they  expect  to  find  among  us  before 
declaring  us  to  be  capable  of  self-government,  and 
we  know  that  economic  capacity  is,  in  their  way 
of  thinking,  the  decisive  factor. 


The  necessity  for  laying  chief  stress  upon 
the  practical  side  of  Filipino  development  is 
clearly  apparent  to  one  who,  like  Dr.  Pardo 
de  Tavera,  is  familiar  with  the  tendency 
among  many  of  the  educated  Filipinos  to  give 
undue  importance  to  merely  literary  culture. 
That  the  Filipinos,  long  before  the  Spanish 
domination,  had  already  evolved  an  active 
commerce,  is  noted  in  a  Chinese  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  translated  by  Dr. 
Hirth  {Globus,  Sept.,  1889),  wherein  are 
detailed  the  commercial  relations  of  the  is- 
lands with  China,  and  it  is  stated  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  capability  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  early  Malayan  traders  of 
Luzon  that  the  Chinese  freely  entrusted  them 
with  the  imported  goods,  according  them  nine 
months'  credit,  during  which  time  the  Filipino 
traders  traveled  about  from  place  to  place 
disposing  of  the  merchandise,  and  never 
failed  to  turn  up  at  the  appointed  time  and 
make  a  faithful  accounting.  They  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  reliability. 

Many  patriotic  Filipinos  are  disposed  to 
fear  that  their  national  individuality  will  be 
endangered  by  the  spread  of  American  educa- 
tion, but  this  writer  refutes  this  opinion  in  a 
very  convincing  way,  pointing  out  that  na- 
tional aspirations  have  been  furthered,  rather 
than  suppressed,  by  educated  Filipinos: 

It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  in  adopting  Anglo- 
Saxon  education  we  shall  lose  our  characteristic 
stamp  and  shall  become  indifferent  to  the  cause  of 
independence.  Those  Filipinos  who  received  their 
education  in  Spanish  schools,  organized  under  a 
system  entirely  Spanish,  were  the  initiators  of  the 
revolution  which  overthrew  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  Philippines.  Indeed,  the  Spaniards  always 
looked  upon  the  educated  Filipinos  as  possible 
revolutionists,  or  at  least  as  ardently  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Filipino  independence.  This  seems  to 
be  quite  forgotten  by  those  who  believe  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  education  is  destined  to  keep  us  for  all  time 
under  the  government  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 
The  Filipino  movement  was  not  made  by  the  un- 
educated classes  of  our  land,  which  it  might  seem 
would  have  best  preserved  Filipino  aspirations,  but 
by  those  educated  in  the  University  of  Manila  or 
in  Europe,  and  whose  souls  had  been  profoundly 
modified,  this  modification  representing,  however, 
an  advance.  While  the  sentiments  remained  un- 
changed, the  ideas  were  broadened  and  the  intelli- 
gence strengthened,  so  as  to  render  these  educated 
Filipinos  better  able  to  understand,  not  only  doc- 
trines and  rights,  formerly  unknown,  but  also  new 
ideals  and  sentiments  inspiring  them  to  cultivate 
their  national  tongue,  to  respect  their  race,  to  re- 
vere the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  to  discern  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  islands,  and  to  dream  of 
that  redemption  of  their  native  land  which  would 
never  have  been  realized  had  the  Filipinos  re- 
mained as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest. 
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COLONEL   ROOSEVELT   IN  THE    BRAZILIAN 

WILDERNESS 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  (page  81)  Father 
Zahm  tells  how  he  interested  Colonel  (then 
President)  Roosevelt  in  a  South  American 
expedition  as  long  ago  as  1908.  Father  Zahm 
states  that  so  strongly  did  the  proposed  jour- 
ney appeal  to  the  President  that  had  he  not 
previously  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Africa,  he  might  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
visit  South  America  immediately  after  leav- 
ing the  White  House.  Father  Zahm  at  that 
time  told  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  a  journey  he 
had  already  made  into  the  interior  of  South 
America  and  of  his  experiences  among  the 
Andes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  Father  Zahm's  observations 
and  inquired  about  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  great  forest  regions  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican continent. 

As  Father  Zahm  points  out  in  his  article, 
South  America  is  less  known  to-day  than 
Africa,  and  parts  of  it  even  less  known  than 
they  were  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  was 
because  he  felt  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  could  direct  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  world  and  interest  explorers 
and  men  of  science,  especially  Americans,  that 
he  was  eager  to  have  the  Colonel  undertake 
the  proposed  expedition.  There  were  other 
reasons  also,  as  Father  Zahm  explains  in  his 
article,  but  this  was  one  that  undoubtedly 
had  great  weight  with  the  Colonel  himself. 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  he  is  now 
contributing  to  Scribner's,  the  publication 
of  which  was  begun  before  full  details  had 
been  received  concerning  the  discovery  of 
the  hitherto  unknown  river,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Colonel 
Rondon,  the  Brazilian  explorer  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  the  expedition.  Colonel 
Rondon  had  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  exploring  and  in  opening  telegraph  lines 
through  the  Brazilian  wilderness,  and  had 
been  sent  by  his  government  to  map  the 
courses  of  important  but  little-known  rivers 
and  to  deal  with  the  savage  natives.  He 
was  accompanied  by  expert  cartographers, 
photographers,  geometers,  astronomers,  bot- 
anists, and  zoologists. 

It  was  the  middle  of  December,  1913, 
when  the  Roosevelt-Rondon  party,  after  an 
ascent  of  the  Paraguay  River,  crossed  the 
Brazilian  frontier  and  arrived  at  Corumba. 
It  was  from  that  point  that  the  party  set  out 


From  a  photograph  taken  by  Kermit  Roosevelt 
and  reproduced  in  Scribner's  Magazine 

COLONEL     ROOSEVELT    AND    COLONEL     RONDON 
(Associated  in  the  exploration  of  the  Brazilian  wilderness) 

on  the  jaguar  hunt  on  the  Taquary  River. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  describes  the  jaguar  as 
"the  king  of  South  American  game,  ranking 
on  an  equality  with  the  noblest  beasts  of  the 
chase  in  North  America.  It  is  a  big  power- 
fully built  creature  giving  the  same  effect  of 
strength  that  the  lion  or  tiger  does."  Ac- 
companying the  Scribner  articles  are  photo- 
graphs made  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  of  jaguars 
shot  by  the  Colonel  and  his  son.  Big  game, 
however,  was  not  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Throughout  the  river  journey  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  keenly  interested  in  the  multi- 
form wild  life  that  was  encountered  on  every 
hand.  He  noted  especially  the  abounding 
bird  life, — crested  screamers,  hyacinth  ma- 
caws, black  and  golden  orioles,  ibises,  toucans, 
cormorants,  and  snake  birds.  Caymans, 
tapirs,  peccaries,  and  many  other  animals 
were  constantly  visible. 

In  the  July  number  of  Scribner's  Colonel 
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From  a  photograph  taken  aboard  the  steamship  Vandyck  and  reproduced  in  Scrifmer's  M 


MEMBERS  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT  S  EXPEDITION 
(From  left  to  right:   Anthony   Fiala,  George  K.   Cherrie,   Father    Zahm,    Theodore    Roosevelt,    Kermit    Roosevelt, 

Frank    Harper,  Leo  C.   Miller) 


Roosevelt  describes  his  trip  "Up  rhe  River 
of  Tapirs."  His  description  of  the  insect 
pests  that  intensified  the  discomfort  of  the 
journey  is  most  vivid.  Among  them  were 
wasps,  whose  stings  are  sometimes  fatal,  and 
many  species  of  biting  insects.  The  party 
saw  armies  of  black  foraging  ants  that  move 
in  bodies,  destroying  everything  in  their  path. 
Plant  life  also  had  its  fascination  for  the 
Colonel.  He  found  a  grove  of  palms  being 
strangled  by  parasitic  fig  trees.  There  was. 
he  says,  "something  sinister  and  evil  in  the 
dark  stillness  of  the  grove;  it  seemed  as  if 
senescent  beings  were  writhing  themselves 
round  and  were  strangling  other  senescent 
beings."  As  thus  far  published,  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  account  of  his  journey  brings 
him  to  the  border  of  the  great  unexplored 
region  through  which  his  party  followed  the 
so-called  "River  of  Doubt." 

After  his  return  to  this  country  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Geographic  Society  at  Washington,  gave  an 
account  of  his  exploration  of  the  "River  of 
Doubt."  As  the  facts  are  summarized  in 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  letter  to  General  Lauro 
Midler,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  he  read  in  the  course  of  his 
address,    we    reproduce    that    letter    in    full: 

To    His    Excellency,   the    Minister  of   Foreign- 
Affairs,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

My  Dear  Gen.  Lauro  MuLLER:  I  wish  first  to 
express     my     profound     acknowledgments     to     you 


personally  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  whose  generous  courtesy  alone 
rendered  possible  the  Expedicae  Scientifica  Roose- 
velt-Rondon.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  high  ad- 
miration and  regard  for  Colonel  Rondon  and  his 
associates  who  have  been  my  colleagues  in  this 
work  of  exploration.  In  the  third  place,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  what  we  have  just  done  was 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  hard  and  perilous 
labor  of  the  Brazilian  telegraphic  commission  in 
the  unexplored  western  wilderness  of  Matte 
Grosse  during  the   last  seven  years. 

We  have  merely  put  the  cap  on  the  pyramid  of 
which  they  had  previously  laid  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations.  We  have  had  a  hard  and  some- 
what dangerous  but  very  successful  trip.  No  less 
than  six  weeks  were  spent  in  slowly  and  with 
peril  and  exhausting  labor  forcing  our  way  down 
through  what  seemed  a  literally  endless  succes- 
sion of  rapids  and  cataracts. 

For  forty-eight  days  we  saw  no  human  being. 
In  passing  these  rapids  we  lost  five  of  the  seven 
canoes  with  which  we  started,  and  had  to  build 
others.  One  of  our  best  men  lost  his  life  in  the 
rapids.  Under  the  strain  one  of  the  men  went 
completely  bad,  shirked  all  his  work,  stole  bia 
comrades'  food,  and  when  punished  by  the  ser- 
geant he,  with  cold-blooded  deliberation,  mur- 
dered   the    sergeant    and    fled    into    the    wilderness. 

Colonel  Rondon's  dog,  tunning  ahead  of  him 
while  hunting,  was  shot  by  two  Indians;  by  his 
death  he  in  all  probability  saved  the  life  of  his 
master.  We  have  put  on  the  map  a  river  of 
about  1,500  kilometers  in  length  running  from 
just  south  of  the  13th  degree  to  north  of  the  5th 
degree,  and  the  biggest  affluent  of  the  Madeira. 
Until  now  its  upper  course  has  been  utterly  un- 
known to  every  one,  and  its  lower  course,  al- 
though known  for  years  to  the  rubber  men,  utterly 
unknown   to   all   cartographers. 

Its  source   is  between   the   12th   and   13th  paral- 
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lels  of  latitude  south,  and  between  latitude  59 
degrees  and  longtitude  60  degrees  west  from 
Greenwich.  We  embarked  on  it  about  at  lati- 
tude 12  degrees  1  minute  south,  and  longitude  60 
degrees  18  west.  After  that  its  entire  course  was 
between  the  60th  and  61st  degrees  of  longitude, 
approaching  the  latter  most  closely  about  in  lati- 
tude 8  degrees  15  minutes.  The  first  rapids  were 
at  Navarite,  in  11  degrees  44  minutes,  and  after 
that  they  were  continuous  and  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  until  the  rapids  named  after  the  mur- 
dered sergeant,  Peishan,  in  11  degrees  12  minutes. 

At  11  degrees  23  minutes,  it  received  the  Rio 
Kermit  from  the  left.  At  11  degrees  22  minutes, 
the  Marciano  Avila  entered  it  from  the  right.  At 
11  degrees  18  minutes  the  Taunay  entered  from 
the  left.  At  10  degrees  58  minutes,  the  Cardoza 
entered  from  the  right.  At  10  degrees  24  minutes, 
we  encountered  the  first  rubber  men.  The  Rio 
Branco  entered  from  the  left  at  9  degrees  38 
minutes. 

We  camped  at  8  degrees  49  minutes,  or  ap- 
proximately the  boundary  line  between  the  Matte 
Grosse  and  Amazonas.  The  confluence  with  the 
Aripuana,  which  entered  from  the  left,  was  in 
7  degrees  34  minutes.  The  mouth,  where  it  en- 
tered the  Madeira,  was  in  5  degrees  30  minutes. 
The  stream  we  have  followed  down  is  that  which 
rises  farthest  away  from  the  mouth,  and  its  gen- 
eral course  is  almost  due  north. 


My  dear  sir,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for 
the  chance  to  take  part  in  this  great  work  of  ex- 
ploration. 

With  high  regard  and  respect,  believe  me,  very 
sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  to  the  length  of  this  river,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  said : 

We  found  that  the  river  flowed  steadily  north- 
ward, after  we  got  embarked  on  it,  between  the 
59th  and  60th  meridians  of  longitude  due  west 
from  Greenwich,  never  varying  except  between 
those  two  meridians.  Where  we  embarked  it  had 
already  run  for  roughly  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  300  kilometers.  We  went  down  in 
canoes  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  kilo- 
meters, and  then  down  by  steamer  to  the  mouth 
in  the  neighborhood  of  300  to  400  kilometers,  mak- 
ing from  1,400  to  1,500  kilometers,  all  told,  some- 
where between.  900  and  950  miles. 

In  concluding  his  address  Colonel  Roose- 
velt reiterated  his  statement  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  not  in  pursuance  of 
any  plan  or  idea  formed  in  this  country,  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Muller^  on  be- 
half of  the  Brazilian  Government. 


THE  CULTURAL  VALUE   OF  "THE   MOVIES" 


THE  enormous  development  of  the  mov- 
ing-picture shows  within  a  very  few  years 
has  made  them  a  highly  important  factor  in 
the  cultural  life  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Not  even  the  news- 
paper is  capable  of  such  instant  emotional 
and  intellectual  appeal  to  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  literate  and  the  illiterate,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  lofty  and  the  lowly,  as  the 
rapid  images  and  scenes  of  the  swiftly  un- 
rolling films.  Moreover,  the  appeal  is  uni- 
versal, for  they  speak  to  the  eye,  which  has 
no  need  of  long  linguistic  training  in  order 
to  comprehend  their  significance,  and  this 
fact  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  cosmo- 
politan population  of  America. 

Many  philosophers  have  perceived  the 
marvelous  potencies  of  the  movies,  but  per- 
haps no  one  has  written  of  them  with  more 
penetration  and  brilliance  than  Max  Nordau 
in  an  article  called  "Cinematographic  Cul- 
ture" in  La  Revue  (Paris). 

M.  Nordau  regards  the  cinema  as  the  logi- 
cal development,  not  of  the  theater,  but  of 
the  illustrated  journal,  to  which  it  compares 
as  a  Pullman  palace  car  to  the  post-chaise  of 
bygone  centuries.     He  says: 

The  cinema  is  a  new  feature  of  our  present 
civilization.  It  creates  habits  and  needs  which 
the  last  generation  did  not  know.  It  enlarges  in 
surprising  fashion  the  horizon  of  the  spectators. 
.    .    .   We    can    trace    an    unbroken    and    rapidly 


ascending  line  of  connection  between  the  loose 
sheets  giving  news  of  battles,  murders,  and  prod- 
igies of  nature  which  were  sold  at  fairs  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  artistic 
film  which  to-day  unrolls  before  our  eyes  its 
tumultuous   aspects. 

After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  illustrated  journal  during  these 
centuries,  he  continues  with  the  following 
eloquent  description  of  the  modern  film : 

But  what  is  the  most  ultra-modern  illustrated 
paper  .  .  .  compared  to  the  cinema !  The  lat- 
ter alone  evokes  real  life  before  the  spectator, 
who  becomes  a  witness  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things.  The  adventures  which  in  former  ages  a 
few  rare  favorites  of  fate  were  privileged  to 
enjoy,  at  the  price  of  heavy  fatigue  and  grave 
dangers,  adventures  which  represented  the  cul- 
minating point  and  exceptional  substance  of  a 
whole  existence,  and  a  single  one  of  which  made 
the  participant  an  object  of  curious  interest, — 
such  adventures  pass  before  the  public  by  the 
dozen  in  one  brief,  flying  hour;  and  their  stupe- 
fying succession,  their  disconcerting  variety,  allow 
the  spectator,  seated  in  voluptuous  comfort,  to 
exhaust  a  plenitude  of  scarce  credible  visions. 
.  .  .  The  fabulous  invention  of  Lesage  is  real- 
ized .  .  .  Before  his  curiosity  mansions  are  un- 
walled.  And  what  mansions!  Palaces  of  em- 
perors and  kings  before  which  armed  sentinels 
mount  guard  and  forbid  approach  to  the  pro- 
fane. Invisible,  as  with  the  magic  cap  of  Sieg- 
fried or  the  bird's  nest  of  Simplicissimus,  he 
traverses  the  cordon  of  guards  and  enters  courts 
to  share  the  intimate  moments  of  the  greatest  mon- 
archs.  Is  he  possessed  by  the  romantic  nostalgia 
of  distant  lands?     The  magic  mantle  of  Faust  is 
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spread  at  his  feet,  and  he  is  wafted  over  lands 
and  seas.  He  visits  the  most  celebrated  localities, 
the  most  attractive  countries,  the  marvels  of  na- 
ture in  every  zone,  and  that  without  any  of  the 
banal  conditions  to  which  is  subjected  a  globe- 
trotter in  one  of  Cook's  caravans.  He  accom- 
panies King  George  to  his  coronation  in  India. 
He  chases  the  lion  and  the  giraffe  with  Roose- 
velt at  Nairobi.  He  goes  with  Captain  Amund- 
sen to  the  South  Pole,  mounted  on  a  sledge  drawn 
by   dogs. 

Does  he  desire  the  emotions  roused  by  war? 
Like  the  Czar  Alexander  II  seated  in  a  specially 
constructed  tribunal  at  the  assault  of  Plevna,  he 
observes  the  furious  charge  and  retreat  of  a  mur- 
derous battle  in  the  Balkans,  and  watches  the 
bloody  results  of  deadly  balls  and  bursting  shells. 
The  film-machine  is  everywhere.  Nothing  and 
no  one  says  it  nay.  Its  indiscretions  are  privi- 
leged and  solicited.  ...  It  follows  the  phases 
of  an  encounter  on  the  field,  of  a  bull-fight,  of  a 
duel  between  German  students.  It  inscribes  the 
exploits  of  the  record-men  at  the  Olympic  games, 
performances  which  the  champions  themselves 
could  not  repeat.  It  surprises  the  idyls  of  fam- 
ily life  of  the  tigress  and  her  young  in  the 
jungle.   .    .    . 

And  when  the  event  is  too  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen for  the  eye  of  the  camera  to  surprise  it  in 
reality,  as  in  collisions,  explosions,  suicides,  ship- 
wrecks, etc.,  the  enterprising  managers  contrive 
an  artificial  scene  in  replica,  so  that  all  the  scenes 
described  in  his  newspaper  are  made  to  take  bod- 
ilv  shape  before  the  eyes  of  the  patron  of  the 
movies. 


And  besides  these  spectacles  of  real  life, 
the  cinema  has  entered  the  realm  of  the 
drama,  and  this  moves  M.  Xordau  to  some 
profound   observations. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  follow 
the  destiny  of  a  drama  transferred  to  the  cinema. 
.  .  .  What  remains  when  speech  is  eliminated? 
Facial  expression  and  gesture.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  are  also  modes  of  human  expression,  and 
highly  complicated  actions  may  be  rendered  com- 
prehensible by  their  aid.  It  might  be  thought, 
however,  that  by  such  means  one  cannot  go  be- 
yond ballet,  pantomime,  or  the  farce  of  the 
clown.  Sumurun,  as  put  on  by  Reinhardt,  seems 
to  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  the  cinematographic 
drama.  But  the  cinema  disdains  to  bow  before 
the  imperious  words:  "Thus  far,  but  no  further." 
With  vigorous  hand  it  grasps  any  piece  at  all 
and  transforms  it  into  pantomime.  It  tears  from 
it  its  vestment,  more  or  less  magnificent,  of  dia- 
logue in  verse  or  prose,  and  leaves  it  no  adorn- 
ment of  words  of  wit,  wisdom,  or  poetry. 

The  naked  drama  alone  remains,  its  body 
shown  in  its  natural  form,  without  the  arts  of  the 
couturier  or  the  illusions  of  the  toilet;  it  must 
perforce  reveal  whether  its  frame  is  athletic  or 
sickly,  whether  it  will  charm  the  sight  or  awake 
pity,    ridicule,   and    repulsion. 

In  the  final  portion  of  the  article  M.  Nor- 
dau  makes  an  acute  analysis  of  the  relation 
between  the  film-play  and  the  drama.  While 
it   is  true   that   the  essence  of   the  drama  is 
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action,  and  action  is  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
film-play,  he  reminds  us  that  the  more  highly 
civilized  and  complex  human  character  be- 
comes, the  more  does  its  activity  find  expres- 
sion in  the  psychical  nature.  The  intensest 
dramas  are  those  of  the  soul.  And  this  is 
easily  shown  by  reducing  the  tremendous 
dramas  "Othello,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "Faust" 
to  the  bare  bones  of  their  visible  plots.  He 
concludes: 


As  we  see,  it  is  not  progress  for  the  drama  to 
pass  from  the  stage  to  the  cinema.  In  the  film, 
complex  and  civilized  man,  endowed  with  thought 
and  sensibility  which  struggle  to  overcome  his 
impulses    and    his    passions,    and    who    dominates 


them  or  is  vanquished  by  them,  becomes  a  simple, 
primitive,  Caliban-like  figure,  without  internal 
life,  who  grimaces,  gesticulates,  and  reacts  to  all 
impressions  by  reflex  movements.  .  .  .  And  yet 
the  translation  of  theatrical  works  into  films  may 
be  fertile  in  instruction, — not  to  the  mob,  but  to 
the  authors.  For  these  the  cinema  may  prove  an 
educator.  It  will  recall  to  them  certain  elemen- 
tary verities  which  they  have  well-nigh  forgotten. 
.  .  .  Discourse,  however  grave  or  graceful,  does 
not  suffice.  .  .  .  Let  the  author  accustom  him- 
self to  analyze  his  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  film-play.  If  it  vanishes 
it  is  worth  nothing  in  the  theatre.  If  it  resists 
the  test  it  may  face  the  footlights  boldly.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  cinema  is  an  important  organ  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  whose  essence  is  action,  i.e., 
energy.  And  it  may  be  that  it  will  give  to  our 
modern  anemic  drama  what  it  lacks  most,  energy. 


WATTS-DUNTON,  ONE  OF  THE  LAST  OF  THE 

VICTORIANS 

THE  death  at  London  on  June  7  of  Wal- 
ter Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  poet  and 
friend  of  poets,  critic,  and  novelist,  depletes 
by  one  more  the  fast  dwindling  corps  of 
writers  who  made  the  reign  of  Victoria  a  bril- 
liant epoch  in  English  literature,  and  leaves, 
of  all  that  large  and  notable  galaxy,  only  one 
or  two  men,  like  Lord  Morley  and  Thomas 
Hardy,  in  their  lonely  grandeur. 

Living  and  writing  to  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-two  (an  essay  by  him  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  only  two  weeks  before  his 
death),  Watts-Dunton  outlasted  all  of  the 
poets  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated. 
He  was  born  in  1832,  five  years  before  Queen 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne.  In  boyhood  he 
was  the  intimate  of  Borrow,  and  in  later  life 
of  Tennyson,  Rossetti,  William  Morris, 
Swinburne,  and  Meredith.  Swinburne  for 
thirty  years,  until  his  death  in  1909,  shared 
Watts-Dunton's  home  and  to  him  left  his 
whole  estate.  Few  men  have  had  a  more 
direct  influence,  both  in  person  and  in  wri- 
tings, on  the  literary  life  of  his  time.  Despite 
his  close  association  with  other  and  more 
eminent  poets,  Watts-Dunton's  verse  is  in- 
dividual and  independent.  He  was  a  schol- 
arly critic.  His  poetic  romance,  "Aylwin," 
in  which  he  attempted  to  create  what  he 
called  in  his  famous  phrase  the  "renascence 
of  wonder,"  and  which  is  semi-autobiograph- 
ical, first  published  in  1898,  went  through 
twenty  English  editions  inside  of  three  years. 
Few  men  ever  displayed  a  better  historical 
and  critical  knowledge  of  English  poetry. 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  with  disinterested 
zeal  to  the  upholding 'of  the  noblest  tradi- 
tions of  English  letters. 


WALTER     THEODORE     WATTS-DUNTON 
(From  the  portrait  by  Rossetti) 

Speaking  of  Watts-Dunton's  literary 
friendships,  the  Outlook  recalls  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  acquaintance  with  Borrow 
and  his  interest  in  the  Gypsies  pervades  "Ayl- 
win," although  the  real  protagonist  of  that 
story  is  the  noble  Welsh  mountain,  Snowdon, 
the  moods  of  which  are  described  as  faith- 
fully as  are  those  of  the  human  characters 
of  the  book. 
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WHAT  ARE   OUR    OBLIGATIONS    TOWARDS 

MEXICO? 


PROFESSOR   LEO    S.   ROWE 

THE  scope  and  limits  of  our  obligations 
towards  Mexico  form  the  subject  of  most 
of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  There  are  many 
excellent  papers  treating  of  the  different 
phases  of  our  relations  towards  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  general,  with,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  paid  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  thought-provoking  and 
comprehensive  of  the  articles  is  that  by  Pro- 
fessor Leo  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Dr.  Rowe  endeavors  to  convince  his 
readers  (originally  his  hearers,  for  this  was 
an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Academy  in  April)  of  the  desirability 
of  raising  the  Mexican  situation  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  continental  problem.  He  points  out 
that  very  often  national  interests  "extend  far 
beyond  political  frontiers."  Our  relations  to 
Mexico,  he  points  out  clearly  and  compre- 
hensively, are  so  close  and  intimate  that 
"everything  affecting  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  Mexican  republic  vitally  affects  our 
own  national  well-being."  He  considers  the 
Mexican  problem  from  all  viewpoints,  re- 
views the  history  of  politics  and  industry  in 
Latin  America,  and  urges  that  any  consider- 
ation of  the  Mexican  problem  be  undertaken 
in  a  constructive  spirit. 


Speaking  of  the  social  readjustment 
through  which  Mexico  is  passing,  Dr.  Rowe 
refers  to  the  sometimes  forgotten  strategy  of 
Porfirio  Diaz  to  counteract  the  growing 
dominance  of  American  capital  in  his  coun- 
try. The  plan  of  Diaz,  Professor  Rowe  re- 
minds us,  was  to  counterbalance  this  Ameri- 
can influence  by  fostering  other  foreign 
interests. 

The  nationalization  of  the  great  Mexican  trunk 
lines,  the  construction  of  the  Tehuantepec  rail- 
road by  a  British  syndicate,  the  granting  of  im- 
portant oil  concessions  to  Lord  Cowdray  and  his 
associates  were  all  intended  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  balance  of  power  which  would  check  the 
influence  of  the  American  group  in  governmental 
affairs.  In  other  words,  Diaz  first  sought  to 
develop  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  by 
a  liberal  and  even  lavish  treatment  of  American 
capitalists,  and  then  sought  to  curb  their  power 
through  the  fostering  of  a  British  counterweight. 
It  was  this  change  in  the  policy  of  General  Diaz 
which  enabled  Francisco  Madero  to  count  on  the 
Secret  support  of  at  least  some  of  the  American 
companies  interested  in  Mexico.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  effect  of  this 
struggle  between  foreign  interests  on  the  domestic 
situation,  but  everyone  is  agreed  that  it  enters 
as  an  important  factor  in  explaining  present  con- 
ditions, and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  ultimate 
solution. 

We  should  not,  Dr.  Rowe  warns  us,  at- 
tempt to  impose  our  particular  form  of  con- 
stitutional government  upon  a  people  such  as 
the  Mexican,  who,  by  race,  tradition,  and 
temperament  are,  as  yet  at  least,  incapable  of 
understanding  or  accepting  it.  The  Mexican 
constitution  of  1857,  he  reminds  us  further, 
was  formulated  by  a  group  of  political  ideal- 
ists largely  under  American  influence 

who  labored  under  the  illusion  that  a  written 
constitution  can  create  democratic  conditions  but 
failed  to  perceive  the  fundamental  truth  that 
written  constitutions  in  order  to  be  helpful,  yes, 
even  workable,  must  faithfullv  reflect  the  political 
capacity,  the  standard  of  civilization  and  the 
economic  and  social  requirements  of  the  mass  of 
the    nation. 

While  approving  of  the  high-minded  char- 
acter of  President  Wilson's  ideals,  Dr.  Row  e 
believes  that  we  shall  make  a  mistake  if  we 
attempt  to  interfere  in  the  details  of  the  gov- 
ernment of   foreign   countries,   and  he  says: 

For  my  own  part  I  firmly  believe  that  we  in- 
volve ourselves  in  hopeless  difficulties  when  we 
embark  upon  an  international  policv  which  at- 
tempts to  dictate  who  s1\all  or  who  shall  not  be 
the    governing    authorities    in    a    neighboring    but 
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independent  country.  Our  attitude  toward  the 
republics  of  the  American  continent  should  be  in- 
spired by  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  them,  when- 
ever possible,  but  we  should  studiously  refrain 
from  interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  unless 
such  interference  is  dictated  by  overwhelming  con- 
siderations of  national  interest  or  international 
obligation.  We  mav  well  recognize  once  and  for 
all  time  that  our  government  can  do  but  little  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  democracy  in  any 
foreign  country,  and  that  in  attempting  to  do  so 
we  are  likely  to  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good. 
The  United  States  must  permit  the  countries  of  the 
American  continent  to  work  out  their  political 
destinies  in  their  own  way,  confident  of  the  fact 
that  as  the  masses  of  their  population  advance  in 
education,  in  economic  power  and  social  effi- 
ciency, the  democratic  development  in  which  we 
are  so  deeply  interested  will  proceed,  slowly  it 
is  true,  but  productive  of  permanent  results.  Any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  force  upon  them  either 
our  standards  of  conduct  or  our  methods  of  po- 
litical action  will  only  serve  to  arouse  their  bitter 
opposition,  and  thus  thwart  any  higher  purpose 
that   we    may   have    in    view. 

Must   We    Revise    Our   Latin-American 
Policy? 

In  a  closely  woven  paper  by  Dr.  Simon  N. 
Patten,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  implications 
and  responsibilities  for  the  extension  of  trade 
are  set  forth.  We  must  remember,  says  Dr. 
Patten,  that  Mexico  is  not  an  industrial  unit. 
Nevertheless,  he  continues,  speaking  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America: 

All    of   this    region    is    an    integral    part   of  our 


industrial  system.  We  cannot  prosper  without 
their  prosperity,  and  they  can  maintain  neither 
industrial  prosperity  nor  political  stability  with- 
out our  aid.  To  have  our  policy  under  these 
conditions  controlled  by  sentiment  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take. We  must  either  control  or  let  disorder 
continue  and  if  disorder  continues  not  only  will 
they  suffer  but  we  shall  have  corresponding  losses 
due  to  the  lower  standard  of  life  and  higher  cost 
of  living  thus  imposed  upon  the  American  people. 
Control  may  cost  lives  and  may  cost  money,  but 
lives  are  now  lost  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
could   be   through    any  effective   policy  of  control. 
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LITERARY  CREATION  AND   THE  SUBCON- 
SCIOUS MIND 


DOUBTLESS  every  writer  is  conscious 
of  periods  of  exaltation  when  ideas  and 
images  crowd  upon  his  mind  and  words  seem 
to  flow  of  themselves  from  his  ready  pen.  It 
was  this  spontaneous  and  exhilarating  glow 
of  composition  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  the  "divine  afflatus,"  and  this  idea  of 
a  supernal  inspiration  was  devoutly  believed 
in  for  many  centuries,  and  is  indeed  not  with- 
out serious  advocates  at  the  present  time.  The 
majority  of  psychologists,  however,  ascribe 
this  phenomenon  to  the  activity  of  what  is 
usually  known  as  the  subconscious  mind.  An 
entertaining  discussion  of  this  subject  is  con- 
tributed to  a  late  number  of  La  Revue  by 
Professor  Beaunis,  a  well-known  writer  upon 
mental  phenomena. 

He  begins  his  paper  by  asking  the  question, 
"In  what  measure  and  to  what  extent  are  we 
masters  of  our  cerebral  activity?"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  it  thus: 


Without  speaking  of  dreams,  in  which  we  find 
every  manifestation  of  cerebral  activity,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex,  we  may  perceive  in 
states  of  violent  emotion  or  passion  how  little  we 
are  masters  of  our  acts  or  even  of  our  thoughts. 
Thus  in  a  state  of  anger,  whence  come  the  explo- 
sions, the  outrageous  acts,  the  bitter  and  wounding 
words  which  we  regret  at  once  and  of  which  we 
have  been  scarce  conscious? 

•  Here  we  have  a  series  of  psychologic  phenomena 
outside  the  empire  of  the  will.  But  even  aside 
from  such  emotional  states  it  is  easy  to  find  many 
cases  in  which  the  will  does  not  intervene.  .  .  . 
Just  as  there  are  movements  which  are  voluntary 
and  those  which  are  involuntary  and  automatic, 
so  there  are  thoughts  which  are  voluntary  and  those 
which  are  involuntary  and  automatic. 

Professor  Beaunis  quotes  Herbert  Spencer 
to  the  effect  that  automatic  reasoning  enters 
largely  into  ordinary  perception  : 

Just  as  the  intelligence  of  an  individual  depends 
not  only  upon  his  education  and  environment,  but 
upon  the  equipment  his  heredity  has  given  him,  so 
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the  subconscious  mind  derives  from  the  ancestral  conscious  and  voluntary  invention  which  has  for 
subconsciousness  which  is  a  legacy  of  preceding  its  starting-point  an  exterior  suggestion,  something 
generations,  and  from  acquired  subconsciousness,  read,  etc.  .  .  .  The  parts  played  by  intuition  and 
which  is  the  result  of  environment,  education,  and  conscious  invention  vary  in  different  writers.  In- 
experience, tuition    predominates   among   poets,    conscious   and 

voluntary  invention  among  prose-writers.     But  we 
He  continues:  mav    encounter    every    intermediate    degree    from 

spontaneous  geniuses  like  Lamartine  and  Musset, 
This  portion  of  the  mental  mass  is  continually  to  Balzac  and  Flaubert,  who  arrived  at  the  final 
enriched  bv  the  addition  of  all  the  psychical  mani-  result  only  after  stubborn  labor  and  what  has  been 
festations  '  (sensations,  perceptions,  "  ideas,  etc.)  justly  called  the  birth-pangs  of  style.  But  we 
which  are  experienced  in  the  course  of  an  indi-  must  not  push  the  antithesis  too  far.  If  Balzac  or 
vidual  existence.  It  is  in  this  subconscious  mental  Flaubert  labored  with  such  zeal,  it  was  less  from 
mass  that  we  find  the  materials  of  our  psychic  difficulty  in  writing  than  for  a  noble  and  worthy 
activity,  drawing  on  it  for  all  the  conscious  and  solicitude  for  literary  beauty.  .  .  . 
voluntary  operations,  perception,  judgment,  reason-  When  once  the  mother-idea  has  been  found, 
ing,  etc'  We  must  not  believe,  however,  that  this  whether  by  intuition  or  by  conscious  invention,  our 
subconscious  mental  mass  is  indifferent  or  inactive,   mental    activity    acts    upon    this    idea,    develops   it, 

and  produces   from   it  a   definite   work.     But  even 

In    a   conference   upon    Mathematical   In-  in  this  Period  of  voluntary  and  reflective  produc- 

,    ,  ,  ,      r^  i   T  £  t>         tion   we   must  not  think   that  the   subconscious   re- 

vention  held  at  the  General  Institute  of  Psy-  mains  inactive  and  distant.    It  is  ahvavs  present) 

chology    at    Paris,    continues    this    writer,    in  making    a    propos    intervention,    watching,    so    to 

illustration    Henri    Poincare,    the    mathema-  speak,  for  the  right  moment  to  make  a  suggestion 

tician. 


saj j  .  and    assist    the    blossoming    of   the    work. 


Preoccupied  with  this  question  (concerning  the  In  different  writers  the  proportion  of  these 
Fuchsian  functions),  my  mind  tackled  it  in  a  thou-  two  elements  varies.  Apropos  of  this,  Pro- 
sand  ways.  I  sought  long  and  found  nothing,  fessor  Beaunis  makes  some  curious  observa- 
Disgusted  with  my  non-success,  I  abandoned  the  tjons  Qn  methods  employed  by  certain  writers 
question  and  thought  no  more  of  it  for  several  .  ,  ,  .  -  ,  -,  TT 
days,  when  suddenly,  while  on  a  voyage,  and  at  a  to  Stimulate  the  creative  faculty.  He  says : 
moment  when  for  some  time  beforehand  my  atten- 
tion had  been  distracted  by  entirely  different  ob-  Literary  labor  is  generally  accompanied  bv  a 
jects,  an  idea  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  or  rather  special  emotional  state  which  acquires  an  extraor- 
two  ideas,  which  I  would  not  myself  have  dreamed  dinary  and  almost  morbid  intensity  in  some  wri- 
of  putting  together,  and  the  shock  of  whose  union  ters,  and  even  more  in  certain  composers.  It  would 
produced  light!  And  farther  on  he  adds:  "What,  even  seem  that  for  many  of  them  this  emotional 
then,  is  this  subconscious  Me,  which  works  for  state  is  indispensable.  Impassive  geniuses  like 
us  thus,  which  finds  the  solution  while  we  sleep,  Goethe  are  rare.  Many  writers,  also,  seek  to  rouse 
and  comes  to  whisper  it  to  us  when  we  wake?  this  state  of  emotion  by  artificial  means,  either  by 
Is  it  nothing  but  an  automatic  mechanism  of  our  stimulants  like  coffee,  hasheesh,  etc.,  by  violent 
cerebral  cells?  Or  is  it,  indeed,  something  yet  movements  which  accelerate  the  circulation,  or 
more  mysterious?  Positive  persons,  such  as  I  am,  even  by  forming  habits,  fads  or  eccentricities  which 
lean  towards  the  first  solution.  There  seems  to  be  little  by  little  become  associated  with  their  efforts 
here  a  general  law  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  at  composition  and  inseparable  from  them.  The 
no  man  can  be  really  creative  except  when  he  is  lives  of  great  artists  and  writers  abound  in  such 
not  thinking  of  anything.  traits. 

In    this   state   of   creative    emotion    ideas   throng 

"Coming    from    a    thinker    such    as    Henri  and  come  of  their  own  accord  to  present  themselves 

Poincare,"      continues      Professor      Beaunis,  and  H"k  themselves  in  the  consciousness     Cerebral 

,.  .             '      ,     ,                    -ill           .  1.       T/  superactivity  is  at  its  maximum,  and  at  the  same 

these  words  have   considerable  weight.      If,-  time   the   thoughts   acquire    a   singular    profundity 

now,  we  pass  from  scientific  and  mathemati-  and  force.     The  strange  and  paradoxical   fact  be- 

cal  invention  to  literary  and  artistic  creation,  comes  true,  that  in  these  moments  one  may  put  on 

fiJ  ji.                  u                 „  "                              »  DaDer  ideas  which   appear  verv  simple   and   quite 

nd  the  same  phenomena.                           •  p<"Pcr  'u»5  "l'lu'  <.tHCa                  ,.             ^ 

,,,.  ,             ,           .             ,                   .  ,               ,  lucid,  but  which,  when   read   later,  may  seem  ob- 

Without    knowing    why    one    idea    rather  scure   and   even   incomprehensible.     So  much   the 

than  another  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  it  is  more  may  they  appear  obscure   and  incomprehen- 

certain,   says     Professor     Beaunis,     that    this  sible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

mother-idea,   that  which  when   it  has  devel-  .      _          ,             ,            ,             .             .«  . 

jjfl            ju                        i      r  i-^  At   first    rdance    these    observations   might 

oped  and  flowered,  becomes  a  work  of  Iitera-  ■rvL  ..  ai    s1*"1"    «■»«          ,  .  .        .     . 

ture,  "appears  in  the  consciousness  bv  a  sort  |f«n  discouraging  to  the  ambitious  beginner. 

of  spontaneous  generation,  elaborated  in  the  Wh>'  w,hlP  ones.e)f  to1work  wJen  the  creatlVe> 

lower  strata  of  cerebral  activity."     He  con-  *™u\ty  l'«  outs'de  vol.ltlon  and  consciousness? 

tjnues.  But  Professor  Beaunis  arrives  at  a  different 


conclusion,   and   it  is  in   this  that  the  chief 
value  of  the  article  lies.    We  read: 

For  every   literary  creation   an   anterior   adapta- 
when  the  work  of  a  genius  is  concerned,  and  the  tion  is  required.     As  Poincare  expresses  it,  uncon- 


We  must  distinguish,  then,  between  that  sponta-   value  of  the  article  lies.     We  read 
neous    invention    which    springs   from   the   subcon- 
scious and   mav  be  called   intuition  or  inspiration,       For  every   literary  creation   an   anterior   adapta 
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scious  labor  is  only  possible  and  fecund  when  it  workers  who  feel  themselves  tired  or  worn 
has  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  conscious  labor.   Qut  by  conscious  effort  on  n0  acc0unt  to  cn- 

The  final  paragraphs  of  the  article  present  deavor  t0  sP"r  their  Ja^ing  force*  by  sheer 
certain  physiological  aspects  of  creative  labor,  will-power,  but  on  the  contrary  to  suspend 
After  remarking  that  when  the  brain  func-  u'ork  at  once'  and  ™&g  either  inr  some 
tions  it  makes  use  of  the  materials  brought  to  Ph/Sical  exercise  or  in  a  d'^ent  sort  of  men- 
it  by  the  circulation,  the  author  proceeds  as  Jal  occupation,— to  stop  thinking  of  the  prob- 
follow?'  in  "ana-     Alter  a  tew  hours,  or  days,  or 

even  months,  one  may  take  up  again  the  inter- 
But  when  the  cerebral  functioning  attains  a  cer-  rupted  work,   and   "the  difficulties  will   have 
tain   degree,   as   for  example   in   literary  creation,   disappeared,   the  problems  have  solved  them- 
the  cerebral   substance   itself   begins  to  be   drawn   §elves  as  ;f  b     enchantment.     Thanks  to  this 
upon,   and  this  usury  augments   with  the   intensity  .      .       ,      J    .  .,,  re        c 

of  the  intellectual  labor.  In  this  case  cerebral  fa-  method  of  work  one  will  never  suffer  from 
tigue  is  induced,  and  if  the  work  is  too  prolonged  cerebral  fatigue  nor  intellectual  exhaustion," 
it  may  end  in  exhaustion.  From  this  standpoint  and  he  closes  with  this  important  admonition: 
there   is   an  essential   difference   between   conscious 

and  unconscious  labor:  the  latter  does  not  tire  like        permit   me,    therefore,   to   say   to    all    those   who' 
the  former.  ]jve  by  their  brains — savants,  literary  men,  artists: 

Let  the  subconscious  mind  labor,  for  it  never  grows 
Hence    Professor    Beaunis    advises    brain-  tired. 


THE    RUSSIAN   TRADE-UNION    DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS 

THE  rapid  spread  of  the  trade-union  cped  with  fabulous  swiftness  in  the  stormy 
movement  in  the  Russian  Revolutionary  revolutionary  era,  so  that  at  the  outset  of 
period  of  about  eight  years  ago,  its  swift  1907  their  membership  reached  the  imposing 
decline  in  the  reaction  which  followed,  the  figure  of  more  than  240,000,  the  contrast  of 
trials  and  tribulations  to  which  the  unions  the  succeeding  reaction  seemed  all  the  more 
have  been  and  are  still  subjected  by  the  rigors  striking.  In  the  beginning  of  1908  there 
of  governmental  authority,  and,  finally,  the  remained  only  fragmentary  remnants  of  the 
recent  reviving  strength  of  those  organiza-  unions.  Then  arose,  under  the  cross-fire  of 
tions  are  clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  by  the  government  and  the  aggressive  capitalists, 
W.  Scher  in  Die  Neue  Zeit,  an  organ  of  the  difficult  task  of  reconstruction.  At  the 
Social   Democracy  in  Germany.  cost   of   countless   sacrifice   the   laborers   sue- 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  writer  observes,  ceeded  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  the 
there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  in  the  Russian   unions. 

labor  movement.  Since  the  shooting  down  But  they  were  not  the  imposing  associa- 
of  the  strikers  in  the  Lena  gold  mine  in  tions  of  the  revolutionary  time.  They  played 
April,  1912,  the  battle  of  Russian  labor  an  increasingly  petty  role  in  the  industrial 
sweeps  past  us  like  a  broad,  stormy  stream,  life  of  the  empire.  Though  not  in  posses- 
The  working  class  occupies  once  more  a  cen-  sion  of  exact  data,  the  writer  feels  he  is 
tral  place  in  Russian  public  life.  pretty  close  to  the  truth  in  calculating  that 

The  greatest  authorized  organizations  of  the  number  of  members  of  organized  labor 
labor  are  the  trade  unions.  A  portrayal  of  attained  only  15,000  at  the  opening  of  1912. 
their  activity  in  the  last  two  years  gives  a  It  is  not  his  intention,  the  writer  con- 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  under  tinues,  to  give  an  estimate  in  this  article  of 
which  they  work  and  of  the  results  they  the  strike  movement  in  Russia  during  the  last 
have  achieved.  two  years.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  according 

Unfortunately,  no  exact  statistics  concern-  to  the  statement  of  the  Moscow  Manufac- 
ing  the  Russian  trade  unions  are  obtainable,  turers'  Union,  about  1,700,000  workmen 
The  only  sources  are  the  reports  and  notices  struck  from  January  1,  1912,  to  June  30, 
in  the  political  and  industrial  press  of  the  1913, — that  is,  within  a  year  and  a  half, 
past  two  years.  The  data  thus  gathered,  The  far  greater  share  falls  to  the  political 
without  presuming  to  be  complete,  therefore,  strikers,  the  industrial  strikers, — with  whom 
furnish  a  fairly  distinct  picture  of  the  inner  we  are  concerned  here, — numbered  only 
workings  of  those  organizations.  390,000.      The   above   figures   are,   however, 

After  the  Russian  trade  unions  had  devel-   much  too  low  an  estimate,  as  the  statement 
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takes  no  account  of  the  smaller  trades.     It  tions   succeeded    in    fulfilling    their   mission, 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  and  contributed  essentially  towards  making 
industrial  strikes  of   1912-13    1000  laborers  the    strike    movement    homogeneous, 
participated  daily  throughout  the  empire.  But    even    the  .most   zealous   strike   com- 

The  number  of  members, — 15,000, —  mittee  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  trade 
shows  that  the  unions  were  not  powerful  union.  And  the  workingmen  are  beginning, 
enough  to  lead  the  strike  movement.  Added  with  ever-increasing  energy,  to  build  up  such 
to  this,  the  first  strike  wave  was  followed  unions.  They  beat  back  the  assaults  of  re- 
by  a  wave  of  new  persecutions  which  swept  action,  overcome  all  interdictions,  banish- 
away  the  strongest  and  most  influential  of  ishments,  and  imprisonments,  and  are  found- 
the  unions.  In  the  first  months  of  1912  ing  one  trade  union  after  another,  develop- 
alone  official  sanction  was  refused  or  with-  ing  and  strengthening  at  the  same  time  those 
drawn  from  fifty  trade  unions.  in  existence.     As  a  consequence  of  this  ac- 

These  persecutions  have  not  diminished  in  tivity  the  membership  of  organized  labor  had 
rigor  or  malignity  in  the  succeeding  years,  doubled  in  1913.  But  if  we  sum  up  the 
If  we  were  to  sum  up  what  the  Russian  members  in  the  118  unions  their  number  is 
unions  have  suffered  in  the  last  two  years,  only  about  40,000  to  50,000. 
to  generalize  from  individual  cases,  we  would  This,  when  compared  to  the  total  number 
say  that  all  trade-union  activity  was  ren-  of  workingmen,  and,  still  more,  to  the  coun- 
dered   impossible.  tries  of  Western  Europe,  appears  very  small. 

The  police  exercise  a  pressure  upon  prop-  But  under  Russian  conditions  it  signifies  a 
erty  owners  and  thus  make  it  hard  for  a  great  success.  These  trade-union  members 
union  to  procure  quarters.  The  most  diffi-  constitute  the  flower  of  the  Russian  organ- 
cult  matter  is  to  summon  a  meeting.  Ac-  ized  proletariat.  The  commercial  employees 
cording  to  a  custom  followed  since  years,  a  are  the  most  efficiently  organized, 
trade  union  may  only  call  upon  its  own  As  to  the  support  given  by  the  unions  to 
members.  The  police  carefully  supervise  the  strikers  and  the  unemployed,  the  figures  show 
membership  book,  and  refuse  admission  to  that  it  is  very  slight.  It  is  clear  that  under 
anyone  who  has  not  paid  the  last  month's  existing  circumstances  the  unions  can  not 
dues,  arrives  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  or  is  fall  back  upon  well-filled  purses  in  their 
too  neatly  dressed, — suspecting  him  to  belong  struggle  against  capital.  It  does  not  follow, 
to.  higher  strata  of  society,  giving  no  credence  however,  that  they  can  not  effectually  pro- 
to  the  membership  book  submitted  to  them!  mote  the  cause  of  the  strikers.  As  a  fact,  the 
In  the  meetings  it  is  forbidden  to  discuss  the  leadership  of  the  strikes  in  the  small  and  me- 
new  insurance  laws,  to  use  the  word  "strike,"  dium  industries  was,  at  the  close  of  1913,  in 
nay,  even  to  applaud  is  a  punishable  offense!  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions.     In  the  great 

Added  to  all  this  chicanery  and  persecu-  industries,  the  metal  and  textile  works,  their 
tion,  there  are  the  countless  arrests  and  ban-  influence  was  far  weaker,  owing  to  the  re- 
ishments.  Even  with  incomplete  sources  the  fusal  of  the  capitalists  to  recognize  the  unions, 
writer  compiled  a  list  of  about  200  secre-  The  characterization  of  the  activity  of  the 
taries,  cashiers,  chairmen,  and  directors  of  unions  would  be  incomplete  without  a  men- 
trade  unions  who  were  arrested  in  the  period  tion  of  the  trade-union  press.  In  the  last 
from  April,   1912,  to  December,   1913.  two  years  ten  trade-union  organs  have  been 

Thus  it  is  on  one  hand  the  strike  wave  started,  every  one  of  which  has  been  made 
that  followed  the  Lena  massacre,  and,  on  the  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  regime, 
other,  the  increase  of  prosecutions,  that  have  It  is  obvious,  the  writer  urges,  that  the 
been  primarily  decisive  in  the  activity  and  problems  of  the  unions,  which  carry  on  a 
development  of  the  little  group  of  organized  daily  struggle  for  their  existence,  a  struggle 
trade-unions  scattered  over  Russia  in   1912.   for  the  right  of  coalition,  are  most  directly 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  labor,  the  prog-  interwoven  with  the  problems  of  Social  De- 
ress  of  the  trade  unions  was  exceedingly  slow  mocracy.  The  intimate  connection  between 
during  1912.  The  largest  societies  went  to  the  political  and  the  trade  organizations  of 
wrack  and  ruin  that  year.  the  proletariat,  without  being  systematically 

The  standstill  of  the  unions  was,  in  a  established,  has  been  and  is  an  actual  fact, 
measure,  counterbalanced  by  the  rapid  If  the  wishes  of  the  International  regarding 
growth  of  organizations  which  sprang  up  the  union  of  the  factions  into  which  the  So- 
fter every  more  or  less  important  strike,  cial  Democrats  of  Russia  are  divided  should 
As  a  rule,  they  acted  without  official  sane-  be  realized,  not  alone  they  but  the  trade- 
tion.     At  any  rate,  these  ephemeral  associa-  union    movement   as   well   would   profit.  , 
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THE  NEW  TRADE  ROUTE  TO  SIBERIA 

ACCORDING  to  the 
optimistic  prediction 
of  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  "the 
time  is  coming  when  the 
whole  of  the  polar  regions, 
both  north  and  south,  will 
be  open  to  commerce,  just 
as  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  this  by  the  aid  of  scien- 
tific developments,  such  as 
wireless  telegraphy,  aero- 
planes, and  the  like."  The 
complete  realization  of  this 
dream  is  probably  remote, 
but  already,  in  the  past 
lustrum,      we      have      wit- 


nessed some  remarkable  steps  in  the  exploi 

and  other: 
are  even  now  in  contemplation.     Easily  first 


THE  KARA  SEA  ROUTE  TO  SIBERIA 

land.     They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei 

tation  of  the  regions  in  question,  and  others   a*  the  beginning  of  September,  1905,  having  taken 

three  weeks  from  the  Murman  coast.  In  the  same 
year  another  successful  expedition  was  made  with 
in  importance  is  the  wonderful  commercial  two  steamers  from  Hamburg,  arriving  at  the 
development    of    Spitzbergen  ;    while    in    sub-    mouth  of  the  Obi,  where  a  general  cargo  was  dis- 

antarctic    seas    there    has    been    an    amazing   charugefu  In   m*>  ,CaPta£  Webster  successfully 

,      .      .     ,.  i  •       i_      a  •     •«.    ir    reached  the  mouth  of  the    i  enisei  in  the  bb.  Nim- 

revival  of  whaling,  and  in  the  Antarctic  itself   rod>  which  he  bought  from  sir  Ernest  shackleton. 

have  been  discovered  deposits  of  coal  hardly  As  far  as  the  record  of  the  Russian  Traffic  Min- 

equaled  in  extent  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  istry  goes,  about  150  ships  in  all  have  made  the 

and  sure  to  attract  a  numerous  mining  popu-  voyage  to  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  rivers,  and  of  these 

,     .  ...  t  approximately    80   per   cent,    arrived    at  their   des- 

lation  within  a  very  tew  years.  tination,  while  the  others,  mostly  owing  to  an  in- 

The  establishment  of  regular  sea-routes  to  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  had  to  re- 

the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia  has  been   the  ob-  turn.     Of  the  total  about  7  per  cent,  suffered  dam- 

iect  of  numerous  more  or  less  successful  ef-  a&  or  los.s-  b"l.again  thi*   ™ust  rbe  Part'y  Put 
r  .       .  ~,,       c       ■%_•■!•         <■  ^u     v  down    to    insufficient    knowledge    of    the    waters, 

forts  in  the  past.     The  feasibility  of  the  Kara   From    1887    to    lg98    slightlv   more   than    100(000 

Sea    route    was    fully    demonstrated    by    the   tons  of  goods  were  brought  into  Siberia  by  that 

voyages  of  Nordenskjold,  Wiggins,  Popham,    way   from    Europe    and    elsewhere. 

and    others,    in    the    last    century.      These 


Regarding  the  country  which  the  Kara 
Sea  route  is  destined  to  serve,  Mr.  Lied  says: 

Central  Siberia  plays  a  most  important  role  in 
the  problem  of  opening  up  the  northern  sea  route. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  that  part  is  sit- 
uated disadvantageous^'  in  regard  to  an  outlet  for 
produce.  The  distance  either  way,  to  the  Baltic  as 
well   as   the  Pacific,   is  approximately  3,000   miles, 


undertakings  were  checked  in  1899  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  goods  brought  into 
Siberia  via  this  route,  whereas  they  had 
previously  entered   duty-free. 

A  remarkably  successful  journey,  made 
last  autumn  by  the  steamship  Correct,  char- 
tered by  the  Siberian  Company,  furnishes  the 

occasion    for    an    article   by   Jonas    Lied    and    which  has  to  be  covered  for  the  greatest  part  by 
Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  on  "The  Sea-Route  to   railway.    Naturally  railway  transport  over  such  a 

c-u     •     »  „    ui-  u„j         ..u     r<  xl*     7    t  stretch  is  verv  expensive,  and  this  is  the  reason  for 

Siberia      published  in  the  Geographical  Jour-  the  northern  sea  ^  h  'vio£?  been  uken  up  again 

rial.      Both   writers   made   the   voyage  on   the   The   means   of  communication   in   Central   Siberia 
Correct.      Mr.   Lied   is  managing  director  of   become  very  primitive  if  you  depart  from  the  rail- 

the  way  b°e.  The  natural  means  of  communication 
are,  of  course,  the  rivers,  which  nearly  all  run 
parallel  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  the  traffic 
goes  by  river  boats.  On  the  Obi  there  are  more 
than  100  steamers  of  various  sizes,  and  the  Yenisei 
has  about  thirty.  Navigation  is  kept  up  during 
From  1900  to  1905  no  serious  attempt  was  made,  more  than  five  months  of  the  summer  right  from 
but  in  1905,  during  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  mouth  as  far  as  above  Minussinsk  on  the 
Japan,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Rus-  Yenisei,  and  on  the  Obi  from  the  mouth  to  Biisk. 
sian  Government  in  order  to  relieve  the  traffic  on  The  Yenisei  is  the  fifth  longest  river  in  the  world, 
the  Siberian  Railway.  This  expedition  consisted  of  with  a  length  of  about  2900  miles.  It  is  very 
twenty-two  ships,  chartered  in  Germany  and  Eng-    larely    narrower    than    half    a    mile,    and    at    the 


the    Siberian    Company.      Dr.    Nansen, 
veteran  explorer,   needs  no  introduction. 

As  to  previous  similar  undertakings,   Mr. 
Lied  says: 
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mouth,  for  a  distance  of  about  300  miles,  it  varies 
in  width  from   10  to  30   miles. 

On  the  lower  reaches  the  goods  are  trans- 
ported in  barges  towed  by  tugs.  From  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river,  rafts  are  sent  down,  simply 
drifting  with  the  current.  There  is  a  kind  of 
barge  which  is  used  for  drifting  purposes,  and 
these  ate  usually  sent  from  the  more  cultivated 
districts  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  loaded  with 
various  necessaries  of  life  and  broken  up  at  their 
destination,  which  is  north  of  the  tree  boundary. 
The  material  thus  obtained  is  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  houses.  At  the  mouth  of  these  two  rivers 
several  villages  are  built  entirely  of  such  mate- 
rial. Before  frost  comes  on  the  steamers  are 
brought  into  a  kind  of  harbor,  where  they  freeze 
in.  If  repairs  are  necessary,  they  are  simply 
lifted  out  by  jacks  and  put  on  the  ice,  and  treated 
as    though    they    were    in    dry-dock. 

Mining  is  the  oldest  industry  in  Central 
Siberia.  In  summer  about  4000  fishermen 
from  up  the  river  visit  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei.  The  fish  is  salted  as  it  is  caught  and 
the  fishermen  take  it  south  with  them  in 
autumn.  An  immense  fur  trade  centers  at 
Yeniseisk,  about  240  miles  north  of  the  rail- 
way line.  Here  a  great  fur  market  is  held  in 
June,  at  which  the  traders  dispose  of  the  furs 
gathered  during  the  previous  winter.  In  the 
territory  watered  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  is  five  times  the  area  of  Ger- 
many, there  are  enormous  forests,  but  very 
little  timber  is  exported.  Mr.  Lied  says: 
"The  only  really  big  customer  for  timber  at 
present  is  the  fire."  Great  forest  fires  occur 
every  year. 

The  greatest  resource  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try is,  of  course,  agriculture,  and  in  this  direction 
lies  the  future  of  Siberia.  Fifteen  years  ago  com- 
paratively little  was  done  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  regard  to  colonization,  but  to-day 
the  position  is  quite  different.  An  army  of  of- 
ficials is  in  the  field  preparing  and  allotting 
ground  for  the  immigrant.  During  each  of  the 
last  two  years  about  300,000  have  come  to  Siberia, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  about  10  per  cent,  have 
returned,  and  still  the  emigration  is  increasing 
steadily.  The  population  of  Siberia  is  at  present 
about  13,000,000,  and  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that 
it  should  be  doubled  during  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  At  present  a  settler  receives  about 
forty-five  acres  of  free  land  and  is  helped  by  the 
government  to  necessary  capital  for  building 
houses    and    to    agricultural    machinery    from    the 


government  stores  situated  in  various  towns.  The 
most  important  agricultural  center  on  the  Yenisei 
is  Minussinsk.  In  a  good  year,  the  district  round 
Minussinsk  can  export  at  present  half  a  million 
quarters   oi    giain,    mostly    wheat   and    rye. 

Such  are  the  riches  which  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  world  as  soon  as  cheap  water 
transportation  is  provided. 

Dr.  Nansen's  portion  of  the  memoir  deals 
with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Kara  Sea 
and  the  steps  necessary  for  securing  a  maxi- 
mum safety  and  facility  of  navigation. 

If  we  carefully  study  the  accounts  of  the  many 
voyages  to  and  through  the  Kara  Sea,  we  must 
be  struck  by  the  fact,  in  how  very  few  years  the 
ice  conditions  were  such  as  to  make  the  passage 
through  the  sea  very  difficult,  if  the  right  season 
be  chosen;  and,  still  more,  in  how  extremely  few 
years  we  actually  get  the  impression  that  a  pas- 
sage was  impossible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
history  of  these  many  voyages  proves  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  distribution  and  quantity  of  the  ice 
in  the  Kara  Sea  in  the  summer  and  autumn  may 
differ  very  greatly  from  one  year  to  another. 

The  Russian  Government  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  toward  improving  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  route  by  establishing  wireless 
telegraph  stations  at  the  entrances  to  Yugor 
and  Vaigach  Straits  and  on  Yalmal  Penin- 
sula. Dr.  Nansen  proposes  that  three  or  four 
small  motor  sailing-vessels,  equipped  with 
wireless,  be  sent  to  the  sea  early  each  season 
and  maintain  a  sort  of  ice  patrol,  reporting 
regularly  to  the  wireless  stations  ashore, 
whence  the  information  thus  gleaned  could 
be  communicated  to  mariners  generally. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  information  about  the 
distribution  of  the  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea,  and  in 
order  to  give  an  immediate  communication,  aero- 
planes would,  naturally,  be  still  better  than  ves- 
sels. The  distance  between  Yalmal  and  Vaigach 
or  the  Yugor  Strait  is  only  between  120  and  160 
nautical  miles,  and  no  greater  than  a  modern  aero- 
plane can  easily  cover.  If  a  few  depots  with 
petrol  were  established  along  the  northwestern 
coasts  of  Yalmal,  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  an 
aeroplane  to  take  flight  from  Marasale  along  the 
coast  of  Yalmal  and  across  the  Kara  Sea  to 
Vaigach  or  Yugor  Strait,  and  also  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  Marasale,  once  a  week,  and  give 
accurate  information  about  the  distribution  of  the 
ice  and  the  open  water. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MODERN 

WOMAN 

DURING  the  past  two  years  many  the  "plan"  was  an  "enlightened  and  skilful 
books  have  been  published  that  are  document  aiming  in  the  spirit  of  true  states- 
concerned  in  various  ways  with  the  educa-  manship  at  the  best  possible  in  existent  condi- 
tion of-  women.  The  trend  of  these  books  lions,  pleading  for  a  continuous  and  consist- 
reveals  a  reversion  to  Greek  standards, —  ent  course  of  education  and  emphasizing  ably 
the  use  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Greek 
system  of  physical 
development  as  a 
guide  and  pattern 
for  mental  develop- 
ment. Women  are 
now  educated  in 
accordance  with  the 
Greek  principle,  that 
only  when  there  is  a 
complete  balance  of 
tensions, — a  use  of 
every  faculty  and 
power  in  poised  con- 
nection with  a  cen- 
tral flux  (the  mys- 
terious intake  of 
vital  and  spiritual 
power  corresponding 
in  the  physical  to  a 
center  of  gravity), 
— then  and  then 
only, — can  the  edu- 
cational process  re- 
sult in  a  harmonious 
and  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

That  this  is  not  a 
new  idea,  but  one 
outlined  by  some  of 
the  earliest  advocates 
of  higher  education 
for  women  can  be  easily  proved  by  reading  of    the    republican    form    of    government.     But 

the    "plan    for    female   education"    issued    in  Is  h  not  jn  ,the  Power  of  our  se*  to  Sive  society 
1Q1Q    -f,-^~,   ~\/t:jm   u  u     t?  Tir-11       1     its   tone,   both   as   to   manners   and   morals  r     And 

1819,  from  Middlebury   by  Emma  Willard,  ;f  such'  is   the   extent  of   female   influenCe,   is  it 

— a  paper  addressed  to  the  general  public  and   wonderful   that  republics  have  failed  when  they 

especially  to   the  Legislature  of  the   State  of   calmly  suffered   that  influence  to  become  enlisted 

New  York.     Dr.  James  Monroe  Taylor   the  in   favor  of  ,uxuries   and   follies  wholly   incom- 
a;c+;~~,,:^U~a     „       -j  £     it  /->  ii  patible  with  the  existence  of  freedom?  .   .   .  Among 

distinguished    president    of    Vassar    College  Jhese   (the  great  body  of  women)   will  be  iouJ 

lately    retired    from    active    connection    with  master-spirits    who    must    have    preeminence    at 

that  institution,  writes  in  his  admirable  sur-  whatever   price   they    acquire    it.     To   leave    such 

vey  of  the  early  field  of  educational  facilities  ?'ith°ut  any  virtuous  road  to  eminence  is  not  safe 

(m-   ,.r«mo^     "Tt„t„~»   \T  r^\  j  »»i    j.  for    the    commuity,    for    not    infrequently    are    the 

for  women,     Before  Vassar  Opened,       that  secret  springs  of  yr'evolution  set  Amotion  by  their 

before   Vassar   Opened.      By   James   Monroe   Taylor,    intrigues.      Such   aspiring   minds   we   will    regulate 
Houghton  Mifflin.     286  pp.,  ill.    $1.30.  by   education. 
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the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and 
spiritual  conditions 
necessary  to  it." 

This  "plan," 
which  was  repub- 
lished in  the  Har- 
per  "Distaff"  Se- 
ries, as  late  as  1893, 
is  well  worth  re- 
considering. Mrs. 
Willard  held  wom- 
en to  be  an  "essen- 
tial part  of  the  body 
politic";  and  she 
brought  indictment 
against  legislative 
bodies  that  im- 
proved the  breeds 
of  "brutes"  and  veg- 
etables and  made  no 
effort  whatsoever  to 
improve  the  charac- 
ter of  women.  Two 
of  her  points  of  ar- 
gument are  pertinent 
to  questions  of  the 
present  day: 

In  those  great  re- 
publics which  have 
fallen  of  themselves, 
the  loss  of  republican 
manners  and  virtues 
has  bfen  the  invariable 
precursor   to  their   loss 
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Dr.    Taylor's    work    covers    the    early    ex-   it  will  contribute   immensely  to  the  betterment  of 
periments     of     seminaries     and     colleges     for   s°cial  conditions  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
.1  •  e    -c  -H7--11     or  humanitv,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Setting  free 

women  from  the  opening  of  Emma  Will-  the  imprisoned  energies  of  one-half  our  race  means 
arc!  s  1  roy  Seminary  for  Women  in  1821,  more  than  doubling  mankind's  capacity  for  ad- 
down  to  the  consideration  of  the  curriculum    vancement.      For    the    failure    to    utilize    woman's 

of  Vassar  and  other  women's  colleges  at  the  vast  ene,r*ies  Pilline  *»  ™  outlet  acted  as  a  drag 

t-     ,     •  i.   .  ,      ._■    .    on   mans  own   potentialities  and   thus   retarded  to 

present  time.     It  brings  to  light  much  that  an   untold   extent  the   worM,g   advancement.     In 

is  of  interest  concerning  early  female  col-  times  past,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  "an  enormous 
leges  and   CO-educational    institutions  such   as    amount  of  the  brain  power  of  mankind  has  been 

Oberlin  and  Hillsdale  colleges,  and  the  Jud-  T'l  or  Jvvasted    in   smitinS   Philistines  lip   and 

t-,         it-  •         ai   i  t  thigh,   and  an   enormous  part  of  the  brain   power 

son     female     Institute     in     Alabama,     from  of  woraenkind  has  been  spent  cajoling  Samson." 

which     came     Milo     Jewett,     Vassar 's     first  The  romantic  idea  of  treating  woman  as  a  cling- 

president,   to   take   charge  of  a  seminary   for  ine  vine,  and  thus  eliminating  half  the  energies 

young    ladies  at    Poughkeepsie:    the    Chris-  °f  ^^MJ*  rapidl,y  disaPPearin£  a"d  g'ving 

,      ,  r,        .        n  it             r        Att  place  to  the  idea  that  the  strong  are  for  the  strong, 

tian    and    the  Baptist    Colleges    for   Women  _the   intellectually  strong;    that  the  evolution  of 

in    Missouri,  the    Georgia    Female    College,  the    race    will    be   complete   only   when    men    and 

the     Antioch  Co-educational     College     with  women    shall    be    associated    in    perfect    unity    of 

which    Horace    Mann    was    connected,    and   5?urP?se  a"d  shal1  inf  fl'lle,st.  7mPathV  collaborate 
i       T-i  /"■   ii  ror  t,ie   attainment  or  the  highest  and  best, 

the  Llmira  College. 

Another   book,   H.   J.   Mozans'   "Woman  Cora    Sutton     Castle     |n    «A    Statistica, 

in   Science,       presents  a  historical  survey  of  Study  of  Eminent  Women,"2  calls  attention 

the     higher     education     of     women     that_  is  t0  the  »reIative  variabilitv  of  the  sexes;-  and 

almost    monumental    in    design.      Following  the  question   of   psvchicai   sex   differences   as 

an   elaborate   introductory   chapter   that  out-  factors  of  prime  imp0rtance  in  the  formation 

lines   woman  s   long  struggle   for   the   things  of   a  theorv  of   education   for   women.      She 

of   the   mind,    Mr     Mozans   proceeds   to   re-  r[v€s  a  thorough  examination  of  a  group  of 

count    with     detailed     comment     the    actual  868  women  who  attained  varving  degrees  of 

achievements  of  women  in  the  held  of  pure  eminence.     The  majority  of  these  were  edu- 

science    from   the   early   Greek   times   down  cated  women;  38.8  per  cent.  vvere  writers; 

to  1914.     The  chapters  are  complete  essays  107     contemporary    women    of    distinction, 

in    themselves.      1  hey    take    up   successively  America,   although   only   two   centuries   old, 

the    accomplishments    of    women    in    mathe-  stands  fourth   [n   the  p'roduction  of  eminent 

matics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  arche-  women>   and   their   longevity   is  considerably 

ology,    the    natural    sciences,    medicine    and  greater  than  that  of  ^  women  of  England> 

surgery       Coming   down    to    modern    times,  Scotland,    Germany    and    France.      And    of 

the  author  eulogizes  the    work    of    women  the  entire  868    the' most  eminent  third  lived 

such    as    the    late    Ellen    Richards,    Sanitary  33  per  cent>  longer  than  the  least  eminent 

Chemist    at    the    Massachusetts    Institute    of  third     Mrs    Castle  aJms  tQ  discover  whether 

Technology;     Madame     Curie     and    Donna  -nnate   inferioritv   has  been   the   reason   for 

Ers.lla    Gaetani-Bovatelli,    dean    of    the    de-  the  smaU  nuniber*  0f  eminent  women,  or  has 

partment   of   archeology   in   the  Academy  of  civilization    nevcr   vet   allowed    them   oppor- 

Lincei,    an    Italian   association   on    the   same  tunity   fo   develop    their   innate   powers   and 

order   as   the   French    Academy.      Mr.    Mo-  possiDilities  " 

zans   does   not   think   woman   is  biologically  practicali       evervthing     written     of     late 

the  inferior  of  man.     He  quotes  John  Stuart  ^  ^         '         ^  sh(m.   ^  ^^ 

Mill    to    the   effect   that   women   would    do     •        t '        ,        , ,    ,     ,    mo^ 

.  .              .                  ,i         ,           i            ii  tion    for    woman    has    leaped    beyond    mere 

things   quite   as   well    and    as    thoroughly    as  ■      •                  .-              j          „     „ 

fe.,  ^  ,    .       .         .            ,       ,  .       . fe    J  academic    grounding    and    prepares    woman 

men  it     their  education  and  cultivation  were  ,      ,°               .  .          f           ,.       .      f 

,         ,                     ....                   .  not  only   tor  a  position  ot  equality  in   tact- 
adapted  to  correcting  instead  ot  aggravating  ,          ,  j           .  ,                 ,         ?      ,          „•„ i 
.    F.   c      .  .       •     •  ,                   i    •  knowledge    with    men,    but    for    her    special 
the    infirmities    incident     to     their     tempera-  ,         .       ,        ..  .^                ,          ,             ,    ..„ 
,,      n,,                   .          t     i  •       j     •     ui  functional    activities,    tor    her    share    ot    the 
ments.         1  he  conclusion  ot   this  admirable  ,,,           ,                ...                          x  , 

L                ,         ,  .           ,  world  s  work,   tor  a  high   conception  ot   her 

survey     is    inspiring    tor    its    breadth     and  ,               .                       .  •  ,.   .,     ...          ,   , 

■  iy  duty  to  the  state,  for  individuality  and  free- 
dom.    This    broadening    of    education    will 

What  woman's  liberation  from  intellectual  bond-  give  her  the  reflex  of  a  many-sided   respon- 

age  and  her  freedom  to  devote  herself  to  scientific  siveness  that  can  only  make  for  harmony  in 

pursuits   means   for   the   future  of  humanity   it  is  au  the  relationships  of  her  life, 

difficult   at   prssent   to   adequately    forecast.     That  


1  Woman    in    Science.     By    H.    J.    Mozans.     Appleton.        2  A    Statistical    Study    of    Eminent    Women.      By   Cora 
452   pp.     $2.50.  Sutton  Castle.    New  \ork:   Science  Press.    90  pp.    $1.05. 
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INTERESTING  PEOPLE  AND  PLACES 


A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  General   Rafael  Reyes,    side  with  the  great  republic  of  the  north  for  the 
ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  made    glorification  of  America  as  a  whole." 


a  journey  through  the  more  important  countries 
of  South  America.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a 
book  describing  in  detail  the  economic  and  po- 
litical situation  in  the  countries  he  visited.  His 
book,    which    he    entitled    "The    Two    Americas,"1 


We  have  already  noted  in  these  pages  two  books 
of  the  "South  American  Series"  being  brought  out 
in  this  country  by  the  Scribners:  "Latin  America," 
by  Senor  F.  Garcia-Calderon,  and  "Colombia," 
by  Phanor  J.  Eder.     The  third  book  in  the  series 


has  now   been   translated   from  the   Spanish,  with    treats    "Ecuador."2   and   is  by   C.  Reginald   Enock, 


notes  added  by  Leopold 
Grahame.  General 
Reyes,  who  has  served 
his  country  as  President 
and  as  Minister  to  the 
United  States  and  im- 
portant European  coun- 
tries, has  never  been 
engaged  in  any  revolu- 
tionary activity.  His 
attitude  and  entire  point 
of  view  is  sane  and 
reasonable.  He  has  an 
enviable  record  as  an 
explorer,  author,  diplo- 
mat, and  soldier.  Latin 
America  he  refers  to  as 
Ibero-America,  meaning 
thus  to  include  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  speaking 
countries,  but  not  such 
portions  of  the  new 
world  as  have  submitted 
to  French  domination. 
This  work  is  the  result 
of  General  Reyes's  own 
personal  experiences  and 
observations  throughout 
the  South  American  re- 
publics. He  writes  stim- 
ulatingly,  and  his  work 
is  particularly  valuable 
as  reflecting  the  view- 
point of  an  eminent 
Latin  American.  The 
purpose  of  the  book, 
which  reflects  the  con- 
ditions     governing      the 


Copyright  by  Cliuediuet,  Washingtou 

GEN.    RAFAEL    REYES,    EX-PRESIDENT   OF   COLOMBIA, 
TRAVELER   AND   AUTHOR 


F.R.G.S.,  who  is  already 
known  as  the  author  of 
works  on  the  Andes, 
Peru    and    Mexico. 

The  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor is  one  of  the  least 
known  states  of  South 
America.  It  is,  never- 
theless, from  its  history 
and  its  present-day 
topography,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  It 
was  upon  the  Ecua- 
dorian coast  that  Pizar- 
ro  first  learned  of  the 
existence  of  the  Inca 
Empire  lying  beyond 
the  Andes,  an  empire 
where,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  there  flourished  an 
ordered  social  system 
"superior  in  certain  re- 
spects to  anything  that 
the  world  had  pro- 
duced." Geographically 
Ecuador  is  absorbingly 
interesting.  Within  its 
territory  the  great  range 
of  the  Andes  mountains 
reaches  its  greatest 
height  and  sublimity  of 
scenery.  "Nothing  can 
exceed  the  stupendous 
grandeur  of  snow- 
covered  volcanoes,  ex- 
tinct or  active,  which 
forms    the    approach    to 


relations  of  Latin-American  countries  with  the  Quito  and  terminates  near  the  equator."  Mr. 
United  States,  is  to  promote  closer  commercial  and  Enock  handles  the  subject  with  that  breadth 
more  friendly  intercourse  between  the  people  of  and  sympathy  of  view  that  characterizes  the 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  General  cultured,  traveled  Englishman.  He  concludes 
Reyes  brings  out  clearly  what  all  real  students  with  the  expression  of  belief  that,  "like  its 
of  Latin  America  know, — the  fact  that  there  are  neighbors,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  others,  Ecuador 
great  differences  between  the  republics  to  the  should  be  open  to  a  fuller  sympathy  on  the  part 
southward.  He  wants  to  show  them  at  their  best,  of  European  nations  and  the  United  States,  and 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  true  light,  to  that  susceptible  to  greater  industrial  cooperation  there- 
influx  of  European  immigration  and  capital  which  with."  The  volume  is  illustrated. 
is  bound  to  follow  the  opening  of  the  Panama  .  ,  '  .  „  , 
Canal,  in  order,  as  he  says  in  his  introduction,  The  mountaineers  of  the  American  South  are 
that  "they  may  be   strengthened  to   labor  side  by  marked   apart  from   all  other  folk  of  our  country 


1  The    Two    Americas. 
324    pp.      $2.50. 


By    Rafael    Reyes.       Stokes. 


2  Ecuador, 
pp.,   ill.     $3. 


By    C.    Reginald    Enock.      Scribners.      375 
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by  dialect,   by  custom,  bv  character,   and  by  self-  claims  its  value  to  be  in  the  light  it  throws  upon 

conscious  isolation.     This   is  so  true  that  to  them  the  behavior  of  animals  in  their  natural  environ- 

everyone,  be  he  of  ten  generations  Boston,  Chicago,  ment.      Even    the    casual    reader    is    impressed    by 

New    Orleans,    or    San    Francisco    ancestry,    is    "a  the    wealth    of    detail,    and    the    straightforward, 

furriner."      This    mountain    folk,    who    still    live  first-hand-knowledge    method    of   treatment   makes 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  are,  nevertheless,  a  peo-  the  work  so  convincing.     It  treats  of  the  descrip- 

ple  of  keen  intelligence  and  strong  initiative.  They  tion   and   history  of  the  countries  visited,  gives  a 

are,   however,   "enmeshed   in   a   labyrinth  that  has  history  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  then  divides  itself 

deflected  and  repelled  the  march  of  our  nation  for  into  chapters,  each  one  considering  different  ani- 

three  hundred  year-''  mals.     There  is  a  bibliography  of  East  Equatorial 

This   people  and   their  strange  home   land,  Ap-  Africa,  and  an  excellent  index, 
palachia,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  New  Yorker 


A  good  book  to  read  in  connection  with  reports 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  explorations  in  Brazil  is 
Joseph  F.  Woodroffe's  story  of  his  experiences  in 
"The  Upper  Reaches  of  the  Amazon."3  There  i- 
a  great  deal  about  rubber,  and  the  famous,  or 
infamous,  Putumayo  district,  with  an  illuminating 
chapter  on  the  Madeira  River. 

Another   story  of  the   travels  of  an   intellectual 


is  only  dimly  conscious,  and  of  which  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  know  nothing,  have  never 
been  adequately  described,  although  fiction  as  writ- 
ten by  James  Lane  Allen,  John  Fox,  Charles  Eg- 
bert Craddock,  and  others  have  given  us  odd 
appealing  pictures  of  them.  A  new  descriptive  book, 
written  with  a  good  deal  of  authority,  has  been 
brought  out  under  the  title  "Our  Southern  High- 
landers,"1 by  Horace  Kephart.  These  "Cracker"  tramp  is  Mr.  A.  Loton  Ridger's  "A  Wanderer's 
mountaineers,  Mr.  Kephart  reminds  us,  despite  the  Trail."4  Beginning  his  career  as  a  clerk  with  a 
fact  that  they  are  parceled  out  among  eight  differ-  London  insurance  company.  Mr.  Ridger  went  to 
ent  States,  and  without 
annals  are  one  in  speech, 
manners,  experiences, 
and  ideals.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  ancestry  of 
some  of  these  people  is 
traced  by  Mr.  Kephart, 
also  their  deterioration 
as  soon  as  population 
began  to  press  upon  the 
limits  of  subsistence. 
Their  isolation  prevent- 
ed them  from  moving 
west  with  the  tide  of 
our  population  growth, 
and  gradually  the  se- 
vere conditions  of  their 
life  enfeebled  them 
physically  and  men- 
tally. 

To-day,  however, 
they  are  face  to  face 
with  a  mighty  change. 
"The     feud     epoch     has 


A    FAMILY    OF    SOUTHERN'     HIGHLANDERS 

(Reproduced    from    Mr.    Kephart's    book    noticed    on 
this   page) 


Ja,  an,  thence  to  San 
Francisco.  From  this 
Pacific  center  his  jour- 
neys radiated  all  over 
the  globe.  He  has  had 
adventures,  and  knows 
how  to  tell  them. 

A  frank  presentation 
of  "the  interesting 
points  of  large  business 
enterprises"  is  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  a  new 
series  of  books  to  be 
generally  entitled  "The 
Romance  of  Big  Busi- 
ness." This  series  is 
brought  out  not  only  as 
an  aid  to  investors  in 
great  enterprises,  but 
also  to  a  public  which 
is  demanding  "that  far- 
reaching  corporations 
shall  give  an  account  of 
their   stewardship."   The 


ceased  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Appalachia.  first  volume  in  the  series  is  entitled  "Conquest  of 
.  .  .  Everywhere  the  highways  of  civilization  are  the  Tropics."5  It  is  the  story  of  the  creative  enter- 
pushing  into  remote  mountain  fastnesses.  .  .  .  prises  conducted  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and 
The  timber  and  the  minerals  are  being  garnered,  has  been  very  entertainingly  and  informingly  pre- 
.  .  .  Along  with  this  economic  revolution  will  sented,  with  many  illustrations,  by  Frederick  Up- 
come  inevitably  good  schools,  the  newspaper,  a  ham  Adams.  The  United  Fruit  Company,  which 
finer  and  more  liberal  social  life.  .  .  .  The  high-  deals  mainly  in  bananas  and  sugar,  has  always 
lander  at  last  is  to  be  caught  up  in  the  current  of  claimed  that  its  aim  was  to  aid  in  linking  the 
human   progress."  United   States  commercially  and   industrially  with 

~,                                     .       -r                      r   /-  i       i  the  tropics.     The  corporation  has  taken  an  honor- 
1  he    more    mature    scientific    results    of    Colonel  ,  ,        r  .   ■            ■      ■             .  .«      ,              _••         . 
t>             i,,           ,                                Ar  •        ,     .        .„.„  able   part  in   sanitation   and   the   transportation   de- 
Roosevelt  s  exploration  trip  to  Africa  during  1909-  £    ,      ,       ,        ,  .  ,    .          /    , 
,n  .  „                r               j   •     .             i     j- j        i   _  velopment  of  the   lands  which  it  controls. 
10  have  now   appeared   in  two  splendid  volumes:  r 

"Life    Histories   of  African    Game   Animals."2     In  A  contrast   to  this  is   the   round-the-world  trip, 

the   preparation   of   this  work   Mr.   Roosevelt  was  at   the    a8e    of    eighty-eight,    alone,    made    by   W. 

assisted  by  Edmund  Heller,  while  the  manv  illus-  Spoor.er  Smith,  who,  in  "Travel  Notes  of  an  Octo- 

trations  are  from  photographs  taken  bv  the  expedi-  genarian,""  tells  how   he  was  made  over  and  ad- 

tion  itself  and  from  other  sources,  and  from  draw-  vises  other  old  people  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

inga  by  Philip  R.  Goodwin      There  are  also  forty  2  Life-Histories   of   African    Game   Animals.     2    Vols, 

faunal    maps.      In    his    preface,    Colonel   Roosevelt  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.     Scribner.     1218  pp.,  ill.     $10. 

calls   our    attention    to    the    fact   that   this   work   is  ...s  The  UpperReaches  of  the  Amazon.     By  Joseph  F. 


nothing    more    than    a    faithful    account    of    what 


Woodroffe.      Macmillan. 


Holt. 


804    pp.,    ill.      $3. 
4  A    Wanderer's   Trail.      By    A.    Loton    Ridger. 
the    expedition    itself    observed,    and    he    modestly    40:?   pp..    in.     $3. 

■ °  Conquest     of    the    Tropics.       By     Frederick    Upham 

T]Our     Southern     Highlanders.       By    Horace     Kephart.     Adams.      Doubledav,    Page.      368    pp.,    ill.      $2. 
Sew    York:    Outing    Publishing   Company.      395    pp.,   ill.        •  Travel    Notes   of   an    Octogenarian.      By   W.    Spooner 
$2.50.  Smith.     Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.     215  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 
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Still  another  literary  and  pleasure  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe  is  described  by  G.  L.  Morrill, 
pastor  of  a  Minneapolis  church,  in  his  easy,  good- 
humored  little  volume  entitled  "Golightly  'Round 
the  Globe."1 

A  travelei  of  long  experience  in  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  Malcolm  Ross,  advises  *hose  who  are  tired 
of  the  European  Alps  to  take  a  journey  to  view 
Southern  New  Zealand  and  its  snow  peaks.  He 
writes  a  cheerlkil  account  of  his  adventures  and 
illustrates  it  with  some  impressive  pictures  of 
mountain   scenery.2 

Still  more  mountain-climbing  in  another  region, 
among  higher  peaks,  is  described  in  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  G.  Bruce's  "Kulu  and  Lahoul."  These 
names,  which  mean  nothing  to  us  of  the  West,  are 
mountainous  regions  in  the  Himalayas  on  the 
Thibetan  border.3 

A  popular-priced  edition,  new  and  revised,  of 
Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton's  great  work,  "The  Heart 


of   the   Antarctic,"4   has    been    brought   out   in   one 
volume   by    Lippincott   with    illustrations. 

Tourists  go  on  making  literary  travel  books 
about  Greece.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  who  has 
shared  her  husband's  fame  in  the  Department  of 
Classic  Archeology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool, 
does  this  sort  of  travel  book  better  than  the  aver- 
age. Her  "Days  in  Attica"5  is  full  of  classical 
allusion  and  modern  human  interest.  There  are 
many  illustrations  and  plans. 

Under  the  alluring  title,  "The  Amazing  Argen- 
tine,"0 John  Foster  Fraser  tells  of  this  new  land 
of  enterprise  in  the  far  South.  The  extraordinary 
advance  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  arts  of 
trade  and  general  progress  are  set  forth  to  the 
accompaniment  of  some  impressive  illustrations. 
Great  Argentine  business  enterprises  are  described, 
and  some  illuminating  paragraphs  are  given  on 
the  general  social  life  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
large  cities. 


SOME  NOTEWORTHY  BIOGRAPHIES 


TPHE  recollections  of  such  a  veteran  publisher 
and  man  of  affairs  as  George  Haven  Putnam 
cannot  fail  to  be  stimulating  and  suggestive  to 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
public  spirit  in  American  history.  Major  Put- 
nam's "Memories  of  My  Youth"7  (1844-1865), 
recently  issued,  includes  a  record  of  three  visits 
to  England,  experiences  as  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  and  a 
record  of  strenuous  service  in  the  Civil  War,  from 
September,  1862,  to  September,  1865,  during  which 
time  Mr.  Putnam  was  Major  of  the  176th  Regi- 
ment New  York  Volunteers.  While  in  the  army 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Libby  and  Danville,  and  a 
very  interesting  record  of  these  experiences  is 
given.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  the  fact, 
as  Mr.  Putnam  records  it  in  his  introductory  note, 
that,  while  English  by  birth,  he  took  advantage 
of  an  arrangement  made,  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen, between  the  American  and  British  govern- 
ments, under  which  a  son  born  in  England  of 
American  citizens  could,  when  arriving  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  decide  whether  he  would  be 
an  American  or  British  citizen.  Major  Putnam 
records  this  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  volume: 
"I  remember  my  satisfaction  at  being  able,  in 
October,  1865,  to  register  my  name  for  my  first 
legal  vote.  I  felt  that  I  had  fairly  earned  my 
citizenship." 

A  companion  volume,  which  will  be  largely  in- 
teresting from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam's reminiscences,  is  "Memoirs  of  Youth"  (1847- 
60),  by  Giovanni  Visconti-Venosta,  translated 
from  the  third  Italian  edition  by  William  Prall, 
with  an  introduction  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer.8 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  life  story 
of  the  eminent  Italian  diplomat  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  Signor 
Visconti-Venosta    writes    with    a    style    which    the 

1  Golightly  'Round  the  Globe.  By  G.  L.  Morrill. 
Chicago:  M.  A.  Donahue  and  Company.  216  pp.,  ill. 
$2.10. 

2  A  Climber  in  New  Zealand.  By  Malcolm  Ross. 
Longmans,  Green.     316  pp.,   ill.     $4. 

8  Kulu  and  Lahoul.  By  C.  G.  Bruce.  Longmans, 
Green.      307    pp.,    ill.      $3.50. 

4  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic.  By  Ernest  H.  Shackle- 
ton.      Lippincott.      368   pp.,   ill.  $1.50. 


Italians  call  simpatico,  which  is  what  we  English- 
speaking  folk  call  sympathetic, — only  much 
more  so. 

Two  of  the  Stokes  biographies  of  "Great  Men" 
to  appear  recently  are  on  "Pasteur"9  and  "Dick- 
ens."10 These,  says  the  editor  of  the  series,  are 
intended    to    be    concise    "lives,"    neither    too   long 

nor  too  short.  There  are  frontispiece  portraits. 
• 
The  central  and  dominating  figure  of  Cali- 
fornian  history  during  the  early  period  of  Spanish 
occupancy  was  the  great  pioneer  among  the  first 
civilizers  of  our  Pacific  Coast,  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  a  Franciscan  monk.11  The  author  of  this 
biography,  which  has  just  appeared,  says  that  he 
ranks  among  the  world's  noblest  intellectually  and 
spiritually. 

A  lively  story  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
is  the  subject  of  a  biographical  sketch  which  the 
author,  Mrs.  Evan  Nepean,  has  entitled  "On  the 
Left  of  a  Throne."11  Though  his  image  has 
been  battered  out  of  all  shape  by  history  past  and 
present,"  Mrs.  Nepean  seems  to  be  able  to  make 
him   rather  human   again. 

Horace  Traubel,  that  keen,  artistic-souled  biog- 
rapher of  Walt  Whitman,  has  brought  out  his 
third  work:  "With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden."13 
This  covers  the  days  from  March  28,  1888,  to 
January  20,  1889.  It  is  packed  full  of  correspond- 
ence, notes,  and  reminiscences,  and  has  a  number 
of  excellent  illustrations. 

E  Days  in  Attica.  By  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bosanquet.  Mac- 
millan.      348    pp.,    ill.      $2. 

6  The  Amazing  Argentine.  By  John  Foster  Fraser. 
Funk    &    Wagnalls.      291    pp.,    ill.      $1.50. 

7  Memories  of  My  Youth.  By  George  Haven  Putnam. 
Putnam.       441    pp.,    ill.      $2. 

8  Memoirs  of  Youth  Things  Seen  and  Known  1847- 
1860.  By  Giovanni  Visconti-Venosta.  Houghton 
Mifflin.      463    pp.      $4. 

9  Louis  Pasteur.  By  Albert  Keim  and  Louis  Lumet. 
Stokes.      243    pp.,    ill.      75    cents. 

10  Charles  Dickens.  By  Albert  Keim  and  Louis  Lumet. 
Stokes.      237    pp.,   ill.,      75    cents. 

11  Junipero  Serra:  The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  A. 
H.    Fitch.      Chicago:   McClurg.     364   pp.,   ill.     $1.51 

12  On  the  Left  of  a  Throne.  By  Mrs.  Evan  Nepean. 
Lane.      246    pp.,    ill.      $3. 

13  With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden.  Vol.  3.  By 
Horace  Traubel.     Mitchell  Kennerley.     590  pp.,  ill.     $3. 
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A  GROUP  OF  NEW  BOOKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY 

"p\  R.   MORTON   PRINCE,   in   his   new   work  on  preserved  in  a  stratum  of  consciousness  that  is  out- 

psychology,  "The    Unconscious,"1  continues   his  side  our  normal   state.     A   dream   may  reproduce 

studies  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  personality,  memories  in  varying  forms  as  interpreted  in  that 

normal  and  abnormal,  and  starts  at  the  beginning  i-tratum  of  which  the  exterior  consciousness  has  no 

of   the    great   work   of    the    future    as   outlined    by  cognizance,   and  the  dreams,   like  the  experiences, 

Bergsen:      "To    explore    the    most    sacred    depths  belong     inviolably     to     the     personality     of     the 

of  the  unconscious,  to  labor  in  what  I  have  called  dreamer, 
the    sub-soil    of    consciousness,    that    will    be    the 

principal  task  of  psychology  in  the  century  which  Professor  Henri  Bergsen,  in  "Dreams,"2  endeav- 

is  opening."  ors  to  explain  the  legions  of  active  illusions  that 

It  is  Dr.  Prince's  intention  that  this  book  shall  function   in   that  which   we   call   the'  dream   state, 

serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  abnormal  Before    he   considers   the    phenomenon    of   dreams, 

psychology.      He    does    not    develop    theories,    but  he    analyzes   the    phenomenon   of   sleep,   which   he 


places  before  the  stu- 
dent a  vast  amount  of 
the  fruit  of  investiga- 
tion. He  divides  the 
sub-conscious  into  two 
divisions  for  purposes 
of  examination, — the 
unconscious,  neural 
dispositions  and  proc- 
esses, and  the  co-con- 
scious,— the  actual  sub- 
conscious ideas  that 
do  not  merge  into  our 
field  of  conscious 
awareness  save  as 
phenomena,  the  source 
of  which  we  must 
seek  in  the  fundament- 
als of  personality.  The 
development  of  these 
fields  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  di- 
visions of  memory,  the 
meaning  of  ideas,  the 
conservation  of  experi- 
ence, and  like  topics. 
The  chapter  on  the  or- 
ganization of  uncon- 
scious complexes  and 
their  periodic  recur- 
rence suggests  self- 
study  that  will  benefit 
anyone  who  will  make 
observations  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the 
author 

Concerning  human 
efficiency,  Dr.  Prince 
w  rites  that  we  must 
learn  to  utilize  the 
sub-conscious  before 
we  can  approximate 
the  use  of  even  an 
average      amount      of 


DR.     MORTON     PRINCE 

(Whose  new  book  on  psychology,  "The  Unconscious,'1 
is  noticed  on  this  page) 


considers  to  be,- 
broadly  speaking, — a 
rtate  of  disinterested- 
ness. A  person  may 
be  said  to  sleep  to  the 
extent  that  he  becomes 
disinterested ;  and,  as 
we  cannot  become  even 
in  sleep  wholly  disen- 
tangled with  the  web 
of  life,  we  wander  in 
a  maze  of  the  phan- 
toms of  our  own  in- 
terests and  desires, 
flying  about  in  an  un- 
focused psychical  life 
and  lacking  the  control 
of  the  will.  This  maze 
may  be  symbolical,  or 
it  may  by  mental 
metamorphosis,  a  fac- 
ulty so  common  in  chil- 
dren, transform  the 
material  of  dreams  in- 
to its  suggestive  pos- 
sibilities,— a  lighted 
candle  may  become  in 
a  dream  a  great  con- 
flagration, and  so  on. 
M.  Bergsen  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  mind 
in  deep  sleep  may  tra- 
verse regions  remote 
in  time  and  space,  but 
that  this  postulate 
must  be  proved  by  the 
expert  psychologists  of 
the  coming  century.  It 
is  interesting  to  note, 
in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  this  es- 
say, that  Professor 
Bergsen  has  recently 
accepted  the  presidency 


our    potential    force    in    the    building   of   character  of    the    British    Society    for    Psychical    Research, 
and    in    the    harmonizing    of    diverse    elements    of 

personality.      In    the    light    of   this    statement,    the  "Psychology  and  Social   Sanity"3  closes  the  series 

necessity    for    psychical    research    is    forced    upon  of  Professor  Miinsterberg's  books  on  the   applica- 

us,    the    more     so    since    there    can    be   no    hard  tions  of  modern  psychology.     There  are  ten  papers 

line    between    the    conscious    and    the    unconscious,  that  discuss  questions  pertinent  to  the  interests  of 

In    his  discussion  of  dreams,   Dr.   Prince   ventures  the  hour.     Roughly  speaking,  they  may  be  said  to 

farther   than    Professor    Bergsen.     "A   dream,"   he  center  in   the   application  of  psychology  to  human 

believes,   "may  be   a   symbolical   expression   of  al-  efficiency  and  welfare,  not  only   as  regards  voca- 

most  any  thought  to  which  a  strong  emotional  tone  tion   and  "economic  placing,"  but  also  as  regards 

has  been   linked, — a  cryptic,  symbolic  expression  of 

a   logical  sub-conscious  process."     Experiences  arc  •  Dreams.      By    Henri    Bergsen.      Huebsch.      57 


1  The    Unconscious, 
millan.      649    pp.      $2. 


By    Or.    Morton    Prince. 


60    cents. 

Mac-         s  Psychology    and    Social    Sanity, 
berg.      Doubleday,   Page.     320   pp. 
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By   Hugo   Miinster- 
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the  building  of  character  and  the  conservation  of 
morals.  As  the  social  analyst  Professor  Miinster- 
berg  is  at  his  best.  In  his  review  of  "Socialism," 
his  sanity  is  brilliantly  displayed  in  upholding 
the  desirability  of  inequality,  rather  than  equality, 
as  an  ideal  soil  for  growth  of  the  individual.  He 
looks  to  the  dawn  of  social  salvation  from  above, 
rather  than  from  below, — from  capitalistic  society 
"conscious,  of  its  duties."  The  chapter  on  "Sex 
Education"  advises  the  maintenance  of  the  so- 
called  "conspiracy  of  silence"  lest  we  destroy  the 
harvest  of  ideal  values.  The  "Intellectual  Under- 
world" attacks  the  mediums,  palmists,  soothsayers, 
and  fortune-tellers  of  all  kinds  that  prey  upon 
crude  intellects.  "Efficiency  on  the  Farm"  sug- 
gests a  kind  of  intensive  fertilization  of  the  minds 
of  our  fifty  millions  of  rural  population  to  the  end 
of  the  economy  of  national  resources.  "Society 
and  the  Dance"  calls  attention  to  the  "wonderful 
gifts"  and  the  "treacherous  perils"  the  recent  dance 
craze  may  bring  to  the  community.  Dr.  Miinster- 
berg  bids  our  social  conscience  choose  whether  the 
future  will  admit  the  "lady  or  the  tiger."  "Thought 
Transference,"  "The  Mind  of  the  Juryman,"  "So- 
cial Sins  in  Advertising,"  "The  Mind  of  the  In- 
vestor," and  "Naive  Psychology"  round  out  the 
scope  of  this  useful  and  suggestive  work. 

All  the  recent  psychological  investigation  looks 
toward  the  proving  that  there  is,  according  to  Mr. 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  an  "abiding  self"  .  .  .  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuous,  unitary  ego,  inclusive 
of,  and  superior  to,  all  changing  selves  of  outward 
manifestations,  and  possessing  powers  thus  far 
little  utilized;  but  under  certain  conditions  util- 
izable  for  our  material,  intellectual,  and  moral 
betterment.  Much  evidence  in  support  of  this 
view  is  presented  in  the  chapters  of  his  latest 
book,  "Adventurings  in  the  Psychical,"1  a  kind  of 
sequel  to  the  "Riddle  of  Personality,"  published 
six  years  ago.  It  is  one  thing  to  set  down  the 
results  of  investigation  carefully  and  another  to 
make  them  intensely  interesting  to  read.  Mr. 
Bruce  succeeds  in  producing  a  narrative  of  piquant 


literary  texture  out  of  his  psychical  investigations. 
The  spirit  of  his  discussion  is  displayed  in  the 
opening  paragraph:  A  witty  Frenchwoman  was 
once  asked  if  she  believed  in  ghosts.  "No,  not  at 
all,"  was  her  reply,  "but  I  am  terribly  afraid  of 
them."  The  chapters  include:  Ghosts  and  Their 
Meanings;  Why  I  Believe  in  Telepathy;  Clairvoy- 
ance and  Crystal-Gazing;  Automatic  Speaking 
and  Writing;  Poltergeists  and  Mediums;  The  Sub- 
conscious; Dissociation  and  Disease,  etc.  With 
Professor  Miinsterberg,  he  finds  the  knowledge  of 
hidden  powers  useful  to  solve  life's  problems  and 
develop  mental  attainments  that  will  triumph  over 
most  of  our  hampering  limitations. 

John  Rompapas  makes  a  simple  and  modest 
statement  of  his  philosophy  in  "The  Book  of  My 
Life,"2  which  is  a  daily  log-book  of  his  discoveries 
while  investigating  the  degree  to  which  the  forces 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  influence  human  life. 
He  tells  how  to  come  to  a  state  of  freedom  from 
self, — to  begin  the  work  of  self-creation.  Perfect 
human  love  is  pictured  as  a  condition  of  alter- 
nating equality  between   man   and   woman. 

Edwin  Holt  concedes  philosophy  to  be  grounded 
in  a  unity  of  facts  which  are  the  "concrete  whole 
of  experience."  Therefore  his  book,  "The  Con- 
cept of  Consciousness,"3  does  not  adhere  strictly  to 
any  system  or  systems,  but  builds  a  definition  of 
consciousness  out  of  a  composite  conception  drawn 
from  various  sources.  While  in  the  main  this  book 
is  for  the  scholarly,  for  the  person  with  the  philo- 
sophical turn  of  mind,  its  dialectic  is  simply  ex- 
pressed, and  the  real  lover  of  knowledge  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  reading  it.  The  chapters, — 
"The  Renaissance  of  Logic,"  "Memory,  Imagina- 
tion, and  Thought,"  and  "The  Emancipation  of 
Physiology  from  Philosophy," — are  notable  for 
their  breadth  of  treatment  and  freedom  from  in- 
tellectual bias.  To  more  than  touch  upon  a  vol- 
ume of  highly  specialized  philosophic  thought  is 
not  possible  save  in  a  review  that  would  be  an 
essay  upon   the  book. 


HISTORY  HUMANLY  WRITTEN 


A  NEW  book  by  the  celebrated  Italian  philosopher 
and  historian,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  "Ancient 
Rome  and  Modern  America,"4  is  a  comparative 
study  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth and  the  United  States  of  to-day.  Ever 
since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ferrero's  masterpiece, 
"The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,"  the  his- 
tory-reading public  of  the  western  world  has  come 
to  look  upon  him  as  an  authority  on  the  continuity 
of  history.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  stimulation 
is  to  be  found  on  every  page  of  the  writings  of 
this  Italian  historian.  In  this  book  he  reviews 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  and  suggestion  the 
tendencies  conspicuous  in  Roman  society  and  their 
duplication  or  antithesis  in  the  American  society 
cf  to-day.  These  tendencies  include  the  problems 
of  bossism  and  of  public  extravagance,  the  getting 
of  big  fortunes,  the  concentration  of  wealth,  and 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  There  are 
many  phenomena  in  Roman  civilization,  says  Dr. 
Ferrero,  that  "to-day  are  characteristic  of  Ameri- 

'Adventurings    in    the    Psychical.      By    H.    Addington 
Bruce.      318    pp.      $1.35. 

2  The    Book   of   My    Life.      By   John    Rompapas.      New 
York.      The    Rabelais   Press.      194   pp.      $1. 

3  The    Concept    of    Consciousness.      By    Edwin    Holt. 
Macmillan.      339    pp.      $3.25. 


can    society,  phenomena     to   be    sought   in    vain    in 
European  civilization." 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Firth's  pictorial 
edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  "History  of  England"5 
was  presented  to  the  public  last  month.  Those  in- 
terested in  rereading  Macaulay  as  embellished 
with  hundreds  of  reproductions  of  contempora- 
neous portraits,  plans,  views  of  places,  useful 
maps,  and  facsimiles  of  documents,  letters,  bulle- 
tins, and  broadsides  as  preserved  in  public  and 
private  collections,  will  await  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Firth's  successive  volumes  with  eager- 
ness, and  will  read  and  study  them  with  unflag- 
ging delight.  This  second  volume  contains  near- 
ly two  hundred  such  illustrations,  most  of  them 
full  page,  and  it  has  eight  admirable  full-page 
plates  in  color,  most  of  them  from  portraits  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallerv.  The  volumes  are 
paged  consecutively,  and  the  present  one,  like  the 
first,  includes  four  chapters  of  the  famous  history, 
carrying  the  narrative  through  the  period  from 
1685  to  1688. 

4  Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  America.  By  Guglielmo 
Ferrero.      Putnam.      352    pp.     $2.50. 

D  Macaulay's  History  of  England.  Edited  by  C.  H. 
Firth.      Macmillan.      550   pp.,   ill.     $3.25. 
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THE    AMERICAS   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS 


Some  very  scholarly  and  creditable  work  is  now 
being  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library.  The  most  recently  published 
evidence  of  this  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  volume 
in  the  bibliographical  series  of  the  "Collections" 
entitled  "Travel  and  Description,  1765-1865."1 
There  are  really  two  other  bibliographies  in- 
cluded in  the  same  volume, — one  of  county  his- 
tories and  atlases  and  one  of  Territorial  and  State 
laws. 

We  have  the  first  volume  of  "A  History  of  the 
National  Capital,""  by  Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan. 
This  contains  a  carefully  compiled  record  of  the 
founding  and  progress  of  Washington  City  down 
to  the  period  of  British  occupation  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  capitol  in  1814.  This  volume  has  a 
separate  index  and  it  is  understood  that  the  history 
of  the  capital  city  down  to  the  present  time  will 
be  completed  in  a  second  volume. 

More  than  540  letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee' 
have  been  collected  and  edited  in  two  volumes  by 
Dr.  James  Curtis  Ballagh,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  first  volume  appeared  about 
three  years  since,  and  contained  letters  written 
prior  to  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  down 
to  the  year  1779.  The  second  volume  contains 
more    than    290    letters    written    during    the    last 


fifteen  years  of  Lee's  life,  1779-1794.  Besides 
Lee's  services  as  Member  of  Congress,  Virginia 
Assemblyman,  President  of  Congress,  and  first 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  scores  of  persons  who  were 
conspicuous  in  home  and  foreign  affairs  during 
a  vastly  important  period  in  American  history. 

An  enterprise  of  great  importance  to  historical 
students  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  to  a 
successful  completion  by  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bol- 
ton, of  the  University  of  California.4  Professor 
Bolton  has  translated  and  annotated  from  the  orig- 
inal Spanish  and  French  manuscripts,  chiefly  in 
the  archives  of  Mexico  and  Spain,  documents 
relating  to  the  activities  of  Athanase  de  Mezieres, 
who  was  the  foremost  Indian  agent  and  diplomat 
of  the  Louisiana-Texas  frontier,  1768-1780.  It 
was  de  Mezieres,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  tenth 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  established  Spanish  rule 
in  the  Red  River  valley.  Professor  Bolton's  pri- 
mary aim  in  publishing  these  documents,  however, 
was  not  merely  to  record  the  activities  of  de 
Mezieres.  In  his  papers  is  to  be  found  more  his- 
torical information  relating  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  regimes  than  has  ever  before  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language.  These  two  vol- 
umes are  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the   Southwest. 


A  FEW  NEW  BOOKS  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 


I  T  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  Mr.  Taft's  presi- 
dency  that  he  was  personally  willing  to  refer 
all  questions,  even  those  involving  national  honor, 
to  arbitration.  However  his  countrymen  may 
have  differed  from  him  as  to  the  advisability  of 
this  point  of  view,  and  however  the  Senate  may 
have  rejected  his  overtures,  the  fact  remains  that 
universal  peace  between  nations  was  one  of 
Mr.  Taft's  avowed  policies  and  a  subject  in 
which  he  was  personally  vitally  interested.  In 
connection  with  his  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
universal  peace,  which  have  appeared  individ- 
ually as  articles  in  the  Independent,  his  lectures 
during  the  winter  of  1913-14,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  have  now  been 
published  in  book  form,  by  Scribner's,  under  the 
title  "The  United  States  and  Peace."5  The  sub- 
jects considered  are:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine: 
Its  Limitations  and  Implications";  "Shall  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Protect  Aliens  in  Their  Treaty 
Rights?"  "Arbitration  Treaties  that  Mean  Some- 
thing," and  "Experiments  in  Federation  for  Ju- 
dicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes." 

In  the  period  of  the  Taft  administration  it  will 
be  remembered  that  a  number  of  addresses  were 
given  on  special  occasions  bv  Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  who  was  recognized  as  preeminently 
the   spokesman   of  the   administration   on   the   sub- 

1  Travel  anrl  Description,  1 7f>">-l  S6.">.  By  Solon  Justus 
Buck.  Springfield,  Illinois:  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library.      r>14    pp.,   ill. 

2  A  History  of  the  National  Capital.  Vol.  I.  By 
Wilhelmus   Bogart   Bryan.     Macmillan.     ('.00  pp.     $.r>. 

3  The  Letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  2  Vols.  F.dited 
by    Tames   Curtis   Ballagh.      Macmillan.      1075  pp.      $f>. 

4  Athanase  de  Mezieres  and  the  Louisiana-Texas 
Frontier  1768-1780.  2  Vols.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Herbert  Eugene  Bolton.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Arthur 
H.    Clark    Company.      743    pp.      $10. 


jects  of  government  monopoly  and  trust  regulation. 
These  various  addresses  reflected  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  administration's  attitude  toward  the 
public  questions  which  came  up  from  time  to  time 
for  settlement.  Thev  have  now  been  brought  to- 
gether in  a  single  volume  entitled  "The  Changing 
Order,"0  which,  because  of  the  important  nature  of 
the  problems  discussed,  is  likely  to  have  a  wide 
reading. 

To  Professor  Seligman's  masterly  study  of  the 
income  tax,  published  three  years  ago,  has  now 
been  added  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  federal 
income-tax  law  of  1913,  while  the  chapter  on 
State  income  taxes  has  been  rewritten  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  Wisconsin  system.  As 
thus  revised,  with  its  complete  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  historical  side  of  the  subject, 
Professor  Seligman's  book  is,  to  say  the  least,  the 
most  authoritative  work  on  this  form  of  taxation 
in  the  English   language.7 

A  recent  debate  on  socialism  between  Morris 
Hillquit  and  Father  John  A.  Ryan,  which  orig- 
inally appeared  as  consecutive  chapters  in  Every- 
body's Magazine,  has  now  been  published  in  book 
form  under  the  title  "Socialism:  Promise  or  Men- 
ace?"0 The  opposing  arguments  are  presented 
with  completeness  and  good  humor,  and  each  of 
the  debaters  is  well  qualified  to  speak  from  his 
particular  point  of  view.  A  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation   is    packed    in    these    pages,    and    the    argu- 

•  The  United  States  and  Peace.  By  William  H. 
Tift.       Scribner.      182    pp.      $1. 

0  The  Changing  Order.  By  George  W.  Wickersham. 
Putnam.      WW    pn.      $1.25. 

7  The  Income  Tax.  By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.  Mac- 
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ment,   it  will   be   admitted  by  the   reader,   is   well 
put. 

In  the  autumn  of  1913  the  daily  papers  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  remarkable  experience 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Prison  Reform  Commission,  who 
passed  a  week  of  voluntary  confinement  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Auburn.  For  a  few  days  this  was 
a  newspaper  sensation,  and  then  was  forgotten 
by  the  general  public.  By  Mr.  Osborne  himself, 
however,  it  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  story 
of  that  week's  experience  has  been  vividly  nar- 
rated by  him  in  a  volume  entitled  "Within  Prison 
Walls."1  In  this  book  Mr.  Osborne  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  making  this  unusual  experiment  and  sug- 
gests rather  than  definitely  outlines  certain  re- 
forms in  the  State's  treatment  of  its  criminal 
class,  which  he  regards  as  fundamental  and  im- 
perative. The  striking  thing  about  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  contribution  that  it  makes  to  the 
science  of  penology,  but  the  revelation  that  it  gives 
of  the  essential  goodness, — the  divine  element, — 
that  persists  in  human  nature  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  In  his  self-forgetful 
effort  to  learn  for  himself  what  prison  life  really 
was,  in  order  that  outside  prison  walls  he  might 
work  to  better  the  environment  of  those  confined 
within,  Mr.  Osborne  was  met  half  way  at  every 
turn  by  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  some  convict, 
perhaps  a  "lifer,"  to  whom  even  the  prospect  of 
pardon  was  less  attractive  than  the  hope  that  by 
remaining  in  prison  he  might  better  the  lot  of 
the  unfortunates  who  were  all  about  him.  The 
result  was  that  when  Mr.  Osborne  left  the  prison 
he  declared  that,  so  far  from  being  free,  he  felt 
himself  "bound  evermore  by  ties  that  can  never 
be  broken  to  my  brothers  here  within  the  walls. 
My  sentence,  originally  indeterminate,  is  for  other  words,  Mr.  Osborne  determined  to  give  the 
straight  life  without  commutation  or  parole."     In    rest  of  his   life  to  the  cause  of  prison   reform. 


MR.   THOMAS    MOTT   OSBORNE,   WHO    HAS    WRITTEN 
AN   ABSORBINGLY    INTERESTING   BOOK   ON    HIS   EX- 
PERIENCES  IN   AUBURN 


FIVE  FICTION  BOOKS  OF  QUALITY 


HPHOSE  who  are  musically  inclined  will  appre- 
ciate  Baron  von  Wolzogen's  musical  novel, 
"Florian  Mayr,"2  a  brilliant,  humorous  work  re- 
cently translated  from  the  German  by  Edward 
Breck  and  Charles  Harvey  Genung.  It  gives  a 
picture  of  musical  Bohemia,  of  the  joys  and  trials 
of  lives  where  the  worship  of  music  and  musical 
genius  amounts  to  a  passion.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
historical  document  for  its  fine  portrait  of  Franz 
Liszt  and  the  whole  musical  circle  of  his  time  in 
Weimar.  Less  subtle  than  George  Moore,  von 
Wolzogen's  gives  more  detail  and  sustains  his 
narrative  on  a  plane  of  piquant  gayety.  "Florian" 
is  an  unsophisticated  young  pianist,  whose  impul- 
sive temper  continually  gets  him  into  trouble.  His 
fiancee,  Fraiilein  Thekla,  a  dashing  Hungarian 
pianiste,  an  absurd  villain  and  various  minor  char- 
acters drawn  largely  in  the  spirit  of  caricature 
provide  much  of  the  merriment.  Baron  von  Wied, 
who  hates  music,  gives  one  of  the  few  serious 
notes.  He  calls  music  a  soulless  jelly  fish  that 
absorbs  the  artistic  impulses  of  the  millions  at 
the  expense  of  the  serious  arts  and  defines  the 
music  cult  as  "simply  a  disease  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion," one  that  destroys  the  power  to  think.  Baron 
Ernst  von  Wolzogen  is  an  all-around  genius.    The 

1  Within  Prison    Walls.      By    Thomas    Mott    Osborne. 
Appleton.  328    pp.      $1.50. 

2  Florian  Mayr.       By     Ernst     Baron     von    Wolzogen. 
Huebsch.  402    pp.      $1.35. 


late  Percival  Pollard  wrote  of  him:  "For  sheer 
versatility  no  artist  of  modern  times  has  surpassed 
von  Wolzogen.  He  has  been  actor  manager,  poet, 
composer,  novelist,  militant  minstrel,  and  many 
other  things  .  .  .  there  is  hardly  a  department  of 
literary  activity  in  which  he  has  not  achieved 
considerable  work." 

The  story  of  a  real  boy  for  adult  readers  of 
the  genre  quality  of  "Huckleberry  Finn"  is  "Pen- 
rod,"1  Booth  Tarkington's  recent  novel.  Penrod,  it 
seems,  is  a  rascal,  but,  as  one  critic  has  put  it,  a 
glorious  rascal.  He  is  always  getting  into  mis- 
chief and  always  being  found  out,  and  then  being 
invited  into  the  woodshed  bv  an  irate  parent. 
There  are  many  strenuous  adventures  which  are 
recorded  of  this  delightful  boy.  with  all  the  boy's 
best  characteristics   and   a   lovable  boy's  heart. 

William  Butler  Yeats's  "Red  Hanrahan"4  stories 
are  issued  in  a  revised  edition,  together  with 
another  collection  of  his  stories,  "The  Secret  Rose." 
The  Hanrahan  series  Yeats  rewrote  in  1894  in  the 
soft  country  speech  of  Kiltartan  to  bring  them 
nearer  "to  the  tradition  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  or  some  likeness  of  him  drifted  or  is  remem- 
bered."    There  are  seven  of  these  tales  and  they 

3  Penrod.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  Doubleday,  Page. 
348    pp.,    ill.       $1.25. 

*  Stories  of  Red  Hanrahan.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  Mac- 
millan.      231    pp.      $1.25. 
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are  accounted  among  the  best  of  Yeatsrs  prose 
work.  Their  mystery  is  simply  mystery, — a  little 
gentle, — not  above  or  beyond  humble  understand- 
ing, and  their  restraint  makes  for  beauty.  Taken 
altogether  they  symbolize  as  their  author  writes, — 
'the  war  of  spiritual  with  natural   order." 

The  "Secret  Rose"  gathers  together  nine  short 
stories  and  one  long  one, — "Rose  Alchemica." 
They  lead  away  into  a  land  of  shadows  where 
no  man  may  say  what  is  real  and  what  Is  un- 
real,— to  formless  energy  and  immaterial  ecstasy. 
That  they  seem  unfinished,  lacking  in  definiteness 
is  due  to  Yeats's  state  of  mind  during  the  period 
of  their  composition.  He  has  confessed  to  seeking 
only  lyrical  moments  and  intellectual  essences,  for 
he  had  come  to  care  for  nothing  but  impersonal 
beauty.  The  "Secret  Rose"  symbolizes  pure  spirit; 
the  petals  of  the  rose  are  the  innumerable  bodiless 
gods  whose  feet  unseen  walk  over  winds  and 
waves,  and  who  distil  into  the  minds  of  men 
the  imperishable  fragrance  of  beauty. 

A  work  of  fiction  that  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
story   is    "The   Last   Shot,"1   by    Frederick   Palmer, 


the  war  correspondent.  Among  the  wars  that 
have  afflicted  mankind  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  is  none  of  any  importance  of  which  Mr. 
Palmer  has  not  been  an  eyewitness.  Outside  of 
military  and  naval  circles,  there  is  probably  no 
man  living  who  has  a  more  accurate  and  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  technique  of  modern 
warfare  to  its  minutest  details  than  Mr.  Palmer. 
This  equipment,  combined  with  a  superior  ability 
as  a  writer,  has  enabled  the  author  of  "The  Last 
Shot"  to  satisfy  in  an  unusual  degree  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  are  always  asking  the  question: 
What  would  happen  if  two  great  adjoining  na- 
tions should  go  to  war  to-morrow?  The  leading 
character  of  the  story  is  a  young  woman  living 
upon  the  frontier  of  one  of  the  two  contending 
nations,  and  each  of  her  lovers  ranks  high  in 
one  of  the  opposing  armies.  Each  nation  is  con- 
ceived as  perfectly  equipped  and  organized  ac- 
cording to  modern  military  standards,  and  from 
these  premises  Mr.  Palmer  has  constructed  a 
drama  rather  than  a  novel,  in  which  the  human- 
interest  element  is  ever  present  and  dominates 
even  the  military  phases  of  the  narrative. 


POEMS  NEW  AND  GOOD 


A 


FEW  readers  of  verse  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber "Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night,"2  a  book 
of  revolutionary  poems,  by  Francis  Adams,  pub- 
lished in  Australia  in  1887,  and  depicting  the 
character  of  socialistic  thought  in  England  forty 
years  ago.  Two  partially  complete  editions  were 
brought  out  afterwards, — one  in  England  in  1890 
and  a  posthumous  collection  of  his  poems  in  1894. 
These  are  long  out  of  print,  therefore  a  new  edi- 
tion is  offered  which  contains  a  remarkable  poem 
not  included  in  any  of  the  previous  collections, 
"The  Mass  of  Christ." 

Francis  Adams  was  a  fiery  Socialist;  he  tried 
to  express  through  his  literary  work  the  emotions 
of  the  working  classes, — their  miseries,  their  re- 
volt. He  was  Scotch  by  descent,  the  son  of 
Francis  Leith  Adams,  a  scientist  and  army  sur- 
geon. He  was  born  at  Malta,  in  1862,  educated  in 
England.  In  1884,  he  went  to  Australia  and 
worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  In 
1890  he  returned  to  England,  his  health  broken  by 
consumption,  a  malady  he  had  inherited, — only  to 
seek  death  by  his  own  hand  at  Margate  in  1893. 
Such  is  the  barest  outline  of  his  life.  To  fill  in 
the  context  one  could  write  a  volume,  for  Francis 
Adams  was  unique  among  men  and  among  Social- 
ists. Mr.  Henrv  S.  Salt,  his  editor,  says  that 
Adams'  life  was  the  "incessant  struggle  of  a  proud 
and  courageous  spirit  against  poverty  and  disease" 
and  that  his  temperament  "sharpened  by  suffer- 
ing and  disappointment,  found  such  poignant  ex- 
pression in  keen,  fierce  lyrics,  on  fire  alike  with  love 
and  hate,  which  express  the  passionate  sympathies 
and  deep  resentments  of  the  modern  revolutionary 
movement  somewhat  as  Elliot's  'Corn  Law 
Rhymes'  and  Brough's  'Songs  of  the  Governing 
Classes'  spoke  to  the  troubled  spirit  of  their  times." 

The  published  works  of  Francis  Adams  include 
twelve  volumes  of  essays,  criticism,  poems,  and 
fiction, — the   autobiographical   novel,   "A   Child  of 


1  The  Last  Shot.  I5v  Frederick  Palmer.  Seribner,  517 
pp;      $l..'i.r>. 

-  Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night  and  "The  Mass  of 
Christ."      By   Francis   Adams.      Kcnrurley.      125   pp.      $1. 


the  Age,"  and  a  drama,  "Tiberius,"  published  in 
1894,  a  year  after  his  death.  Whether  we  agree 
with  him  or  not,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  souls 
who  by  their  fine  passion  of  revolt  bring  in  closer 
cohesion  the  forces  that  work  together  for  good. 
That  he  knew,  for  he  wrote: 

"Beyond   the   lampless  sleep   and   perishing  death, 
That    hold    my    heart,    I    feci    my    New    Life's 

breath, —  , 

I  see  the  face  my  Spirit-shape  shall  have 
When  this  frail  clay  and  dust  have  fled  the  grave. 

Beyond  the  Night,  the  death  of  doubt,  defeat, 
Rise   dawn    and   morn,   and   life   with    light   doth 

meet 
For   the  great  cause,  too, — sure   as  the   Sun,  yon 

ray 
Shoots    up    to   strike    the    threatening   clouds    and 

say : 
I  come,  and  with  me  comes  the  Victorious  Day." 

Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer's  poetical  credo  is  that  a 
poet  must  not  get  his  poetry  from  other  poetry; 
he  must  be  faithful  unto  "things."  Vistas,  events, 
people,  the  touch  and  go  of  life  must  concern 
him,  not  a  patterned  preconceived  imagery  about 
them.  There  is  a  certain  contradiction  involved 
in  this  statement,  for  the  poet  who  sings  of 
"things"  and  the  poet  who  sings  of  patterns  must 
necessarily  be  faithful  to  both,  since  above  the 
real  is  the  ideal  and  he  who  knows  the  one  must 
know  the  other.  The  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in 
the  poet's  natural  bent  and  his  ideas  of  the  end 
and  aim  of  poetry.  Mr.  Untermeyer  does  not  con- 
fine his  verse  to  realism  as  the  poems  "Haunted" 
and  "To  Isadora  Duncan  Dancing"  reveal. 

As  for  the  public  it  will  continue  to  give  pro- 
portionate attention  to  the  poetry  of  high  vision 
and  that  of  realism,  for  the  public  in  a  larger 
measure  echoes  the  individual  and  is  divided 
against  itself.  Then,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
poetry  is  not  a  magic  sack  out  of  which  one  may 
draw  the  seven  wonders  of  the  earth.  It  gives 
forth  largely  what  the  reader  puts  into  it, — the 
"primrose    bv    the    river's    rim," — or    according    to 
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our  perceptions  all  that  the  universe  contains.  For 
the  present  at  least  imaginative  poesy  that  seeks 
the  dwelling  places  of  the  old  gods  must  give 
way  to  the  poesy  that  "stabs  us  wide  awake" 
with  the  imperiousness  of  incarnate  creation. 
Mr.  Untermeyer's  second  book  of  verse,  "Chal- 
lenge,"1 sends  us  back  to  the  commonplace  and  the 
familiar  to  find  the  fulness  of  life.  To  him  there 
is  no  great,  no  small  if  one  has  vision.  A  mo- 
ment widens  to  eternity;  the  veining  of  a  leaf 
reveals  the  orbits  of  the  stars.  His  sonnet,  "Mock- 
ery," took  first  prize  in  the  International  poetry 
contest  of  1911,  and  "Caliban  in  the  Coal  Mines" 
was  one  of  the  one  hundred  poems  chosen  out  of 
ten  thousand  for  the  Lyric  Year.  A  spirited  de- 
fense of  American  poetry  in  reply  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  John  Alvord,  the  English  critic,  was  con- 
tributed to  the  March  number  of  Poetry  and 
Drama  by  Mr.  Untermeyer.  Following  is  a 
taste   of   his   quality: 

MOCKERY 

"God,  I  return  to  you  on  April  days 
When    along    country    roads   you    walk    with    me; 
And  my  faith  blossoms  like  the  earliest  tree 
That    shames    the    bleak    world    with    its    yellow 

sprays. 
My  faith  revives  when,  through  a  rosy  haze, 
The  clover-sprinkled  hills  smile  quietly; 
Young  winds  uplift  a  bird's  clean  ecstasy 
For   this,   oh    God,   my   joyousness    and   praise. 

But  now, — the   crowded   streets   and   choking   airs, 
The  huddled  thousands  bruised  and  tossed  about, — 


These,  or  the  over-brilliant  thoroughfares, 
The  too-loud  laughter  and  the  empty  shout; 
The   mirth-mad   city,   tragic  with  its  cares    .    .    , 
For  this,  oh  God,  my  silence  and  my  doubt." 

"Omar  or  Christ,"2  a  poem  by  N.  B.  Ripley,  pub- 
lished by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  presents  a 
version  of  orthodox  Christian  doctrine  as  an  irre- 
futable answer  to  Omar  Khayyam's  assertion: 
"There  was  a  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key." 
Mr.  Ripley's  poesy  is  good, — far  too  good  to  bear 
the  burden  of  doctrinal  argument.  Many  lovers 
of  Fitzgerald's  version  of  "Omar"  will  hardly 
agree  that  he  meant  the  bibulous  old  sage  to  be  a 
"railing  mocker."  Some  there  are  who  think  that 
beneath  the  measures  of  the  fatalistic  quatrains 
shines  a  faith  in  the  "Hand  of  the  Potter"  quite  as 
sure  as  that  given  by  orthodox  Christianity. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  thought  coherently 
expressed  in  "Justification,"'1  a  book  of  verse  by 
John  White  that  attempts  to  set  forth  a  theory 
which  the  author  thinks  Herbert  Spencer  inti- 
mated,— "that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a  faith  in  a  benign  plan  of  creation." 

"Soul  Shadows,"4  a  collection  of  songs  and  son- 
nets by  Rose  M.  de  Vaux-Royer,  might  be  termed 
popular  poetry  in  that  it  is  intended  to  bring 
comfort  and  cheer  to  the  human  heart  rather  than 
to  challenge  the  critical  judgment  of  the  literary 
dilettante.  They  are  helpful  songs;  many  re- 
veal true  lyrical  beauty. 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  DRAMA 


t: 


'WO  volumes  of  "Essays  and  Miscellanies."5 
by  Joseph  S.  Auerbach,  are  particularly  note- 
worthy for  mellowed  breadth  of  judgment  on 
public  affairs  and  a  charming  literary  style.  That 
veteran  lawyer  and  diplomat,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
in  his  foreword  to  the  work,  compliments  the 
author  on  the  refreshing  graciousness  of  his  style 
and  his  broad  and  deep  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish literature.  Mr.  Auerbach  has  a  catholicity 
of  interest  in  politics,  literature,  science,  and  prac- 
tical affairs.  The  titles  of  his  essays  will  show 
the  range  of  his  thought:  "The  Bible  and  Mod- 
ern Life"  (he  calls  the  Scriptures  the  great  col- 
umn which  supports  the  whole  fabric  of  English 
literature),  "Bible  Words  and  Phrases,"  "The 
Future  in  America"  (partlv  in  admiration  of  the 
writings  of  H.  G.  Wells)," "English  Style,"  "One 
Phase  of  Journalism,"  "Responsibility  of  the  Com- 
munity to  the  Hospital,"  "The  Search  of  Beli- 
sarius,"  "The  Practical  World,"  "A  Club,"  "A 
Lesson  of  Bishop  Potter's  Life,"  ^'The  Protest  of 
the  Democratic  Party,"  "The  University  Journal," 
"President  Roosevelt  on  the  Trusts,"  and  "Mat- 
thew Arnold." 

Emma  Goldman's  studies  of  dramatic  art,  "The 

1  Challenge.      By    Louis    Untermeyer.      Century.      146 
pp.      $1. 

2  Omar  or  Christ.     By  N.  B.  Ripley.     Methodist  Book 
Concern.      20   pp.      25   cents. 

3  Justification.       By     John     White.       Richard     Badger. 
Boston.       65    pp. 

4  Soul   Shadows.      By   Rose   M.   de   Vaux-Royer.     The 
Bookery.      99    pp. 

6  Essays    and    Miscellanies.      2    Vols.      By    Joseph    S. 
Auerbach.      Harpers.      638    pp.      $3. 


Social  Significance  of  Modern  Drama,""  interpret 
the  drama  that  relegates  amusement  to  a  secondary 
consideration  and  makes  ideals  and  inspiration  of 
primary  importance.  She  considers  the  social 
drama  indispensable  to  those  who  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  struggle  and  the  grinding  facts 
of  existence,  a  medium  needed  to  "arouse  the  in- 
tellectuals of  this  country  to  make  them  realize 
their  relation  to  the  social  unrest  permeating  the 
atmosphere" ;  and  she  suggests  the  wide  field  that 
lies  before  the  dramatist  who  can  put  his  finger  on 
the  sectional  and  national  problems  of  America. 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Hauptmann,  Tolstoy,  Shaw,  and 
Galsworthy  the  author  places  among  those  social 
iconoclasts  of  our  time  who  realize  that  man 
must  go  "foot  free  to  meet  the  future."  The  mate- 
rial covers  the  prominent  works  of  Scandanavian, 
German,  French,  Irish,  English,  and  Russian 
drama.  It  is  revolutionary  only  as  truth  is  revo- 
lutionary; its  teachings  are  consistent  with  Miss 
Goldman's  long  battle  for  her  own  ideas  of 
growth  and  of  freedom. 

Volumes  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  IX  of  "The  German 
Classics  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centu- 
ries"7 have  come  from  the  publisher.  These  master- 
pieces of  German  literature  presented  in  attractive 
typographical  form,  some  of  them  only  just  ade- 
quately rendered  into  English,  have  been  noticed 
before  in  these  pages  when  earlier  volumes  of  the 

6  The  Social  Significance  of  Modern  Drama.  By 
Emma   Goldman.      Boston:    R.   G.   Badger.     315   pp.     $1. 

7  The  German  Classics  of  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries.  Edited  by  Kuno  Francke.  New 
York:  The  German  Publication  Society.  Vols.  VI,  VII, 
VIII  and  IX.     2,021  pp.,  ill.     20  vols.     $90. 
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series  were  issued.  We  have  called  attention  to  the 
excellent  character  of  the  work  in  general  and  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  note  the  contents  of  the  new 
volumes.  Heine,  Grillparzer,  and  Beethoven  are 
treated  in  Volume  VI;  Hegel,  Bettina  von  Arnim, 
Immerman,  Gutzkow,  Grun,  Lenau,  Morike,  Freili- 
grath,  and  Geibel  in  Volume  VII.  Volume  VIII 
is  devoted  to  masterpieces  of  the  German  Novel 
of  Provincial  Life.  It  includes  consideration  of 
Auerbach,  Gotthelf,  Fritz  Reuter,  Stifter,  and 
Riehl.  Volume  IX  considers  Friedrich  Hebbel  and 
Otto  Ludwig.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
editor-in-chief  of  this  series  is  Professor  Kuno 
Francke,  of  Harvard,  assisted  by  Dr.  William  C. 
Howard,  also  of  Harvard.  The  work  was  initiated 
by  Dr.  Isidor  Singer,  projector  of  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 

The     most    widely    known    of    the    dramas    of 
Spain's  most  famous  living  playwright,  Jose  Eche- 


garay, — El  Gran  Galeoto, — has  had  a  new  trans- 
lation. "The  Great  Galeoto,"1  with  Echegaray's 
own  prologue,  translated  by  Hannah  Lynch,  with 
an  introduction  by  Elizabeth  R.  Hunt,  has  been 
brought  out  by  Doubleday,  Page  in  one  of  their 
"Drama  League"  series  of  plays.  Those  who 
know  Echegaray  will  agree  that  this  is  his  greatest 
work.  Written  in  1881,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  plays  of  Spain.  "Galeoto"  is  the  imper- 
sonal villain;  he  is  the  "gossiping  everybody"; 
he  is  the  "they"  of  "they  say."  The  title  is  best 
explained  in  a  sentence  taken  from  one  of  the 
speeches  of  Ernesto  in  the  play.  "Let  a  man  and 
woman  live  happily  in  tranquil  and  earnest  ful- 
filment of  their  separate  duties.  .  .  .  One  morn- 
ing somebody  takes  the  trouble  to  notice  them,  and 
from  that  moment,  behold  society,  without  aim  or 
abject,  on  the  hunt  for  hidden  frailty  and  im- 
purity. .  .  .  And  the  terrible  thing  is  that,  while 
ii  begins  in  error,  it  generally  ends  in  truth." 


THE  GARDEN,  TREES,  AND  FLOWERS 

TPHE  need  of  a  practical  book  on  the  subject  out  its  ornamental  development  or  whether  he 
of    garden     architecture     is    equally     apparent    places   the    work    in    the    havds   of   a    professional. 

whether  the  owner  of  a  property  himself  works  Such  a  work,  based  on  long  and  extended  ex- 
perience, is  Phebe  Westcott  Humphieys's  "The 
Practical  Book  of  Garden  Architecture.""  This 
very  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  hope,  as  expressed 
by  the  author  in  the  preface,  that  it  may  prove  a 
source  of  inspiration  in  "creating  a  love  for  out- 
door life,"  in  equipping  and  decorating  open-air 
rooms,  and  in  "establishing  harmonious  relations 
between  the  house  and  its  surroundings." 

A  useful  little  work  intended  to  help  towards 
the  easy  recognition  of  flowers  and  fruits,  a  work 
compact  and  helpfully  arranged  typographically 
with  many  illustrations  diagrammatic  and  other- 
wise, is  Dr.  George  L.  Walton's  "Flower  Finder."3 
Every  alternate  page  is  text  and  the  facing  page 
a  series  of  pen  and  ink  drawings  from  nature  by 
the  author.  The  descriptions  are  brief  but  ap- 
parently adequate. 

A  companion  volume  to  this,  although  different 
in  size  and  general  make  up,  is  Julia  Ellen 
Rogers's  "Tree  Guide,"4  dealing  with  trees  east  of 
the   Rockies,   and   illustrated   partly  in   color. 

A  scries  of  appreciations  of  "Some  American 
Medical  Botanists,"  whose  names  have  been  "com- 
memorated in  our  botanical  nomenclature"  form 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  recenilv  delivered  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  Chicago,  by  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  Kelly,  the  eminent  investigator  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  These  have  now  been  published  in  book 
form.  Times  have  changed,  says  Dr.  Kelly  in  his 
preface,  and  ether  things  seem  to  thrill  the  bovs 
of  to-day,  "but  neither  thev  nor  any  subsequent 
generation  will  ever  discover  a  passion  purer, 
sweeter,  and  more  refining  and  more  exhilara- 
ting than  the  field  botanical  excursions,  followed 
by  subsequent  painstaking  closet  work  of  iden- 
tification which  occupied  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers." 


CALWALLADER    COI-DEN 

(One    of    the    historic    American     medical    botanists, 
about     whom     Dr.     Howard     Kelly     writes    appre- 
ciatively  in   his   recent   book) 

1  The  Great  Galeoto.  By  Jose  Echegaray.  Translated 
by  Hannah  Lynch.     Doubleday,  l'agc.    141   pp.,  75  cents. 

2  The  Practical  Book  of  Garden  Architecture.  By 
Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys.  Lippincott.  330  pp.,  ill. 
$5. 

8  The  Flower  Finder.  By  George  L.  Walton.  Lippin- 
cott.     393    pp.,    ill.      $2. 


4  Tree  Guide.  By  Tulia  Ellen  Rogers.  Doubleday, 
Page.      266   pp.,   ill.     $1. 

n  Some  American  Medical  Botanists.  By  Howard  A. 
Kelly.  Troy,  N.  Y. :  The  Southworth  Company.  215 
pp.,  ill.     $3.50. 
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SOCIAL  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND    HALF   A 

CENTURY  AGO 

HPHE  work  of  a  social  reformer  in  the  England  He  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  the  real  enemy 
•^  of  forty  years  ago  is  graphically  told  in  a  of  the  workingman,  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of 
remarkable  book  brought  out  by  Mr.  Grant  Rich-  his  exploitation,  is  his  own  hostility  to  social  re- 
ards,  "The  Ragged-Trousered  Philanthropists."1  forms  engrained  and  enrooted  by  the  traditions  of 
The  history  of  this  book  is  somewhat  unique.  It  his  kind.  It  is  impossible  to  even  give  an  idea 
is  the  work  of  Robert  Tressall,  a  consumptive  of  the  breadth  and  power  of  this  book  in  a  brief 
Socialistic  house  painter  who  died  some  time  ago.  review.  The  story  of  the  Christmas  tree  of  the 
His  daughter,  who  was  emploved  as  a  nurse,  "Pandoramer,"  of  the  "Beano,"  and  the  death  of 
carried  the  manuscript  which  contained  some  old  Philpot  may  be  confidently  said  to  rank  in 
500,000  words  to  her  employer,   Miss  Jessie  Pope,    their    humor    and    pathos    with    Dickens. 

Two  questions  are 
presented  in  one  form 
and  another  through- 
out the  narrative:  How 
shall  we  cure  poverty? 
and  How  can  the  state 
best  care  for  its  most 
valuable  asset,  the 
children?  Frank 
Owen,  the  character 
who  preaches  Socialism 
to  the  workingmen, 
feels  that  poverty  could 
be  cured  by  establish- 
ing a  Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth, but  al- 
though the  theory  is 
perfect,  he  doubts  if  it 
will  work  because  of 
the  average  low-grade 
mentality  of  the  masses. 
"Anyhow,  the  children 
are  worth  fighting 
for,"  he  says,  and  the 
state  must  realize  that 
they  are  the  property 
of  the  community,  and 
"therefore  it  is  the 
business  ar.d  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  commu- 
nity to  see  that  their 
institutions  are  not  un- 
dermined bv  poverty." 
The  workingmen  of 
Mugsborough  rebel 
against  paying  the  ex- 
tra tax  of  the  "half- 
penny" rate  for  the 
poor,  hungry  school- 
children. Owen  asks 
the  brutish  foreman, 
Crass:  "Wouldn't  it  be 
worth  seven  pence  a 
year  to  you    [the  indi- 


the  well-known  con- 
tributor to  Punch,  and 
Miss  Pope  became  en- 
thusiastic over  the 
work  and  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Richards,  w  h  o 
published  it.  The  ma- 
terial has  been  cut 
down  to  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  novel,  but 
otherwise  it  is  un- 
altered, just  as  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  its 
author,  a  humble 
workingman. 

With  the  fidelity  of 
a  Zola,  he  records 
from  day  to  day  the 
incidents  in  the  lives 
of  a  group  of  English 
painters  and  decora- 
tors, theii  relations 
with  their  foremen  and 
their  employers.  They 
are  of  varying  degrees 
of  competency  and  in- 
telligence,— the  typical 
"gang"  mustered  out 
to  renovate  an  old 
house  which  the  author 
called  "The  Cave." 
The  action  of  the  story 
follows  these  men 
through  a  succession 
of  jobs  and  a  round 
of  their  average  ex- 
periences with  com- 
parative prosperity, 
when  they  had 
enough  to  eat,  and 
comparative  poverty 
when  they  didn't.  Al- 
ways, even  in  their 
happiest     days,      there 


ROISERT        TRESSALL,        THE        SOCIALISTIC        HOUSE- 
PAINTER     OF     HALF     A     CENTURY     AGO 

(Mr.   TressalPs   book    "The   Ragged-Trousered   Philan- 
thropists," has  only  just  been  brought  out) 


hung  over  them  the  black  shadow  of  want  and  the  vidual  tax]  to  know  that  there  were  no  starving 
dread  of  the  oppression  of  their  employers.  So  far  children  in  town?"  The  foreman  snarls  back  at 
the  book  appears  prejudiced.  But  it  is  not,  for  him:  "Why  should  I  'ave  to  'elp  the  children  of 
Robert  Tressall,  house-painter,  had  a  vision  of  a  man  who's  too  lazy  to  work,  or  spends  all  'is 
things  as  they  are, — he  pillories  their  employers  as  money  on  drink?  .  .  .  'Ow  are  yer  goin'  to 
greedy,  thoughtless,  and  cruel,  but  he  shows  the  make  out  about  the  likes  o'  them?"  Owen  re- 
men  who  worked  for  them  to  be,  in  the  main,  lumps  plies:  "If  his  children  are  starving  we  should  feed 
of  clay,  unintelligent,  dishonest,  not  knowing  how  to  them  first  and  punish  him  afterwards."  The  ker- 
grasp  opportunity  if  it  should  be  offered  to  them,  nel  of  the  lesson  beaten  in  by  the  pathos  and  sim- 
He  wrote:  "They  were  the  enemy, — those  ragged-  pie  dignity  of  this  record  of  the  "annals  of  the 
trousered  philanthropists,  who  not  only  submitted  poor"  comes  to  us  in  Owen's  question  which  he 
like  so  many  cattle  to  their  miserable  slavery  for  puts  to  his  mates:  "But  you  believe  in  Christian- 
the  benefit  of  others,  but  defended  it  and  opposed  ity;  why  don't  you  do  the  things  that  He  said?" 

and  ridiculed  any  suggestion  of  reform."  ~                        '    ;      ~         ~                     "     ;      ~~Z 

. On   page    <  5 1    of  the  June   Review   a   portrait   of   Gen. 

1  The    Ragged-Trousered    Philanthropists.      By    Robert  Albert    Sidney    Johnston    was    inadvertently    substituted 

Tressall.      Stokes.      385    pp.      $1.25.  for  one  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.   Tohnston. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

Buying   Small   Lots  of   Stock 


MUCH  has  been  published  in  this  and 
other  magazines  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  making  good  securities  in  small 
amounts  available  to  the  general  investing 
public.  The  lack  of  such  investments  has 
been  responsible  for  great  loss.  Until  re- 
cently few  bonds  were  issued  in  less  than 
$500  denominations,  and  there  were  not 
many  of  the  latter.  Until  quite  recently, 
and  perhaps  in  many  cases  still,  the  best  short- 
term  notes  found  purchasers  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $5000  to  $100,000. 

Small  investors  have  placed  their  funds 
far  too  largely  in  worthless  securities  be- 
cause the  swindlers  were  wise  enough  to 
offer  stocks  priced  at  a  few  dollars  or  even 
a  few  cents  a  share.  This  has  not  been 
as  true  of  European  investors,  but  then  a 
spirit  of  doing  things  only  in  a  big  way 
has  been  characteristic  of  our  country  in  all 
directions.  Brokers  and  dealers  in  invest- 
ment securities  have  argued  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  deal  in  $100  bonds  or  small 
lots  of  stock.  More  and  more,  however, 
they  are  being  converted  to  small  bonds, 
and  the  facilities  for  purchasing  $100 
amounts  are   gradually  expanding. 

It  has  long  been  possible  to  invest  small 
sums  in  savings  banks,  endowment  insur- 
ance, and  annuities.  To  deposit  one  dollar 
in  a  savings  bank  is  a  common  practice.  In- 
dustrial insurance  may  be  purchased  from 
a  company  with  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
assets  by  paying  5  cents  a  week  to  an  agent 
who  calls  at  your  back  door.  But  all  theie 
convenient  and  absolutely  safe  forms  of  in- 
vestment net  only  3^  per  cent,  to  4  per 
cent,  at  the  most,  whereas  good  bonds  may 
be  had  to  yield  5  per  cent,  and  sometimes 
more,  and  good  stocks  may  be  bought  to 
yield  6  per  cent,  or  even  7  per  cent. 

Many  wage-earners  are  convinced  that 
they  have  not  the  opportunity  to  put  their 
small  amounts  to  work  upon  as  favorable 
terms  as  the  rich  man.  Plausible  promoters 
reach  them  easily  with  promises  of  big  re- 
turns. The  savings  bank  and  the  insurance 
company  are  cold,  impersonal,  indirect.  Live 
men  and  women  desire  to  invest  directly, 
and    they    go    into   worthless    projects   when 
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legitimate  established  enterprises  are  not 
made  available.  One  far-seeing  Wall  Street 
man  has  actually  urged  several  large  rail- 
roads to  issue  all  bonds  in  denominations 
of  $100  and  allow  station  agents  to  sell 
them  on  commission.  A  leading  financial 
writer  insists  that  bonds  should  be  broken 
up  into  $10  denominations. 

In  stocks  the  tendency  to  cater  to  the 
small  investor  has  been  considerable,  if  not 
so  noticeable  as  in  bonds.  It  always  has 
been  possible  to  buy  stocks  in  smaller 
amounts  than  bonds.  But  recently  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  has  elected  a  president, 
Henry  G.  S.  Noble,  who  is  a  leading  partner 
in  a  firm  dealing  exclusively  in  odd  lots,  or 
less  than  100  shares.  His  election  is  taken 
in  financial  circles  as  an  indication  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  wishes  to  cater  more  and 
more  to  the  small  buyer. 

All  bids  and  offers  are  made  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  100-share  lots  for  sock  and 
$10,000  for  bonds,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Mr.  Noble,  in  testifying  a  short  time  ago  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  said  that  in  theory  the  unit  should 
be  one  share.  But  in  practice  it  would  be 
physicallv  impossible  in  an  active  market  for 
a  broker  with,  say  1000  shares,  to  sell,  to 
make  contracts  with  everyone  who  came  along 
to  buy  one,  two,  or  three  shares.  Then,  too,  a 
quotation  on  a  one-share  unit  would  have 
no  significance,  the  banks  would  hesitate  to 
lend  on  such  small  amounts,  and  the  com- 
mission on  one  share,  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  would  not  be  enough  to  justify  a 
broker  in  going  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  buy  and  sell  in  such  small  units. 

Consequently  there  have  grown  up  a  few 
big  firms  which  make  a  specialty  of  the  so- 
called  odd-lot  business,  of  which  Mr.  Noble's 
is  one  of  the  best  known,  dealing  not  with 
the  public  but  as  wholesalers  with  other 
brokers.  If  you  desire  to  buy  three  shares 
of  United  States  Steel  preferred  your  broker 
will  order  it  through  one  of  the  half-dozen 
odd-lot  houses,  which  buy  and  sell  100  shares 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  then  break  them 
up  to  deliver  to  brokers.  The  cost  to  the 
investor  is  just  one-eighth  of  one  point  more 
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than  if  he  bought  in   100-share  lots,  and  if  limited.      They    would    invest    while    they 

he  sells  he  will  sell  at  one-eighth  of  a  point  saved.     The  savings  resolution  would  be  put 

less.  into  effect,   there  would  be  compulsory  sav- 

Mr.  Noble's  firm  has  six  partners  who  are  ing,  steady  pressure  month  by  month,  as  in 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  involving  life  insurance,  but  with  a  far  higher  return  to 
an  investment  of  about  half  a  million  dollars,  the  saver.  Several  firms  have  plans  by  which 
from  which  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  by  paying  from  $10  to  $30  down  and  $5  a 
odd-lot  business  is  extensive.  Indeed,  much  month,  investors  may  gradually  acquire  title 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stockholders  to  a  good  stock,  and  formerly  the  purchaser 
of  large  corporations  since  1907  is  ascribed  was  insured  against  loss  by  the  broker  irre- 
to  the  development  of  the  odd-lot  industry,  spective  of  market  fluctuations.  But  the 
which  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  Stock  Exchange  authorities  have  just  held 
dealings  on  the  Exchange.  Although  there  that  any  promise  not  to  call  for  more  margin 
is  some  speculation  in  odd  lots,  most  of  the  is  unwise,  that  the  customer  who  promptly 
purchases  are  for  investment.  The  general  and  honorably  meets  his  payments  would  be 
broker  (not  the  odd-lot  wholesaler)  is  not  protecting  those  who  stop  theirs,  that  one 
paid  enough  for  this  class  of  business.  In  customer's  large  payments  on  a  safe  stock 
other  lines  of  trade  small  parcels  of  goods  would  be  used  to  protect  another's  small  pay- 
are  charged  for  at  higher  rates  than  large  ments  on  a  weak  stock,  and  that  altogether 
parcels.  But  the  commission  on  one  share  is  no  firm  has  the  right  to  assume  the  liability 
at  the  same  rate  as  on  100  shares  (12^  of  protecting  part  paid  stocks  against  market 
cents  a  share),  and  so  the  broker  cannot  fluctuations  unless  its  resources  are  enormous, 
afford  by  advertising,  publicity,  and  solicita-  Unfortunately  no  one  has  yet  discovered  a 
tion  to  push  the  sale  of  small  lots.  wholly    unassailable    plan    of    buying    either 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  buy  outright  or  on  stocks  or  bonds  on  the  instalment,  or  part- 
margin  small  lots  of  stock,  few  of  which  cost  payment,  plan.  The  owner  of  part-paid 
more  than  $100  a  share.  But  if  it  were  securities  is  legally  only  a  general  and  not  a 
possible  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  wage-  preferred  creditor  when  a  firm  fails.  Thus 
earner  could  put  a  part  of  his  savings,  say  when  one  purchases  securities  on  part  pay- 
$5  or  $10  a  month,  into  high-grade  stocks  ment  one  must  rely  entirely  upon  the  firm's 
and  bonds  yielding  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  solvency.  That  in  time  this  danger,  which 
without  any  risk,  vast  reservoirs  of  unused  is  usually  remote  but  always  possible,  will 
capital  would  be  tapped.  Many  persons  re-  be  overcome  by  some  device,  is  most  desira- 
fuse  on  principle  to  buy  stocks  on  margin,  ble.  The  man  who  discovers  an  insurance 
They  do  not  like  the  speculative  feature,  against  loss  in  buying  securities  on  the  instal- 
The  number  of  persons  who  could  pay  $5  or  ment  plan  will  do  more  for  this  country  than 
$10   a   month    in    instalments   is   almost    un-  most  patriots  have  done. 


TYPICAL  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  556     AN  INQUIRY  THAT  IS  A  MODEL  OF  in  which  you  have  gone  into  the  essentials  of  the 

COMPREHENSIVENESS  investment    you    are    considering,    your    inquiry    is 

I  should  like  full  information  about  the  Virginian  an  excellentmodel  of  comprehensiveness.  We  are 
Railway  5  per  cent,  bonds  which  I  have  seen  referred  t  ■  .  .  .  ..  •  _  j  .  .1  t-.,  ,  , 
to  several  times  lately.  I  am  a  wage  earner,  and  up  glad  to  reply  to  it  in  some  detail.  The  bonds  in 
to  ten  years  ago  I  cheerfully  deposited  a  monthly  question  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  company, 
surplus  from  my  earnings  in  the  savings  department  and  are  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  its  entire 
of  a  bank  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  expectation  ,  .%_  .rr.  ..  c  j\ 
of  accumulating  a  reserve  fund  for  old  age.  But  one  Property  (more  than  469  miles  of  road),  now 
day  the  bank  closed  its  doors  and  got  my  ten  years  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  and  on  the  equip- 
savings  and  I  got  nothing  but  my  experience  Since  ment  sucn  as  cars  locomotives,  etc..  subject,  how- 
then  I  have,  unfortunately,  spent  all  I  made.      However,            _  ■                     .                r    <ti  ovr  t\r\r\       „    • „..    „_..«.. 

things  have  changed,  and  in  a  short  time  I  will  inherit  ever,  to  an  issue  of  $1,875,000  _  equipment  notes 
a  thousand  or  more,  and  still  more  later  on.  I  am  which  are  due  to  be  paid  off  in  annual  instal- 
now  past  forty,  and  have  decided  to  try  my  luck  on  a  ments  of  $375,000  during  the  period  ending  No- 
bond    or    two    of    $500    denomination.      I    am    inexperi- , .      .010       t^u       _    .u      ■ 1    „„„    „..    „£    *k„ 

enced    in    purchasing    securities,    in    fact   am    in    no    way  yember    1,     1918       The    authorized    amount    of    the 

familiar   with   investment,   so   I   need  advice.      Does   the  first  mortgage  bonds   is  $75,000,000,   but  there   are 

statement   that   the   bonds    referred   to    are   a   first   mort-  now   outstanding  only   $27,000,000.      They    are   due 

gage    on    the    property    of    the    company    mean    that    the  »»         «     ,q,9           .   :„..",...  :„   -....uip  „,,„.:   j,nniia11v 

entire   mileage,   locomotives,   cars,   etc.,  all  are   included?  Mav }'   1V6~'  and  interest  is  payable  semi-annually 

When    do    the    bonds    mature,    and    is    interest    paid   an-  on    May    1    and    November    1.      It   is    also   provided 

nually   or  semi-annually?     Would  you  suggest  a  regis-  tnat  the  bonds  may  be  redeemed  as  a  whole  only, 

tered   or   coupon    bond?      Are   these   bonds   exempt   from  .     1iri     „„■     •«._,_„*    „„     „„,.    :„f„„„0»    a~k>    ,,r>«"r. 

State  or  local  taxes  in  Illinois?  ?r    110    and    interest    on    any    interest    date    upon 

four     weeks      previous     notice.     It     is     sometimes 

Not   only   for   the   way   in   which  you   have   ex-  rather  difficult  to   determine   the   relative   suitabil- 

plained  your  circumstances,  but  also  for  the  way  ity  of  registered  and  coupon  bonds.     A  good  deal 
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depends  upon  the  investor's  situation, — that  is, 
upon  whether  or  not  he  has  the  facilities  for  the 
safekeeping  of  his  securities.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  coupon  bonds  are  good  in  the  hands 
of  any  holder — that  no  formality  is  necessary  to 
make  them  negotiable,  and  that,  therefore,  if  they 
are  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed,  the  investor  has  no 
means  of  getting  his  money  back.  Registered 
bonds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  such  form  that, 
if  they  are  lost  or  stolen,  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  can  be  stopped,  and,  if  they  are  de- 
stroyed, ownership  can  be  proved  and  new  bonds 
issued  in  their  place.  These  bonds  are  not  ex- 
empt from  state  or  local  taxation  in  Illinois.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  bonds,  not  even 
those  of  the  state  itself,  or  those  of  its  own  mu- 
nicipalities,  which   are  so  exempt. 

No.  557    BANK  EARNINGS  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW 

What  effect  do  you  think  the  establishment  of  the 
new  banking  system  is  going  to  have  upon  the  earnings 
of  banks  already  established? 

We  presume  you  mean  to  ask  what  effect  it  is 
going  to  have  upon  the  earnings  of  the  banks 
that  go  into  the  system.  The  question  is  a  very 
important  one.  Upon  the  answer  to  it  will  de- 
pend to  a  very  large  extent  the  number  of  state 
banks  and  trust  companies  which  will  finally 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  new  system  by  apply- 
ing for  membership  and  co-operating  with  the 
national  banks  to  make  the  operation  of  the  law 
the  success  it  ought  to  be  made.  Yet  the  matter 
is  now  and  must  remain,  probably  for  some  time, 
problematical.  The  changes  in  methods  provided 
for  by  the  new  law  are  of  such  revolutionary 
character  that  their  application  to  the  banking 
problems  of  this  country  will  necessarily  for  per- 
haps a  year  or  two  be  largely  experimental. 
There  are  two  important  sources  of  revenue 
which  the  country  banks  have  enjoyed  under 
the  old  system,  which  under  the  new  will 
be  closed  to  them ;  namely,  interest  on  reserve 
balances,  and  charges  for  collection.  But  to 
offset  the  effect  of  that,  there  will  be  additional 
earnings  which  may  be  secured  from  the  funds 
to  be  set  free  through  the  lower  reserve  re- 
quirements, which  the  new  law  makes.  Many 
authorities  believe,  also,  that  the  banks  in  the 
system  will  find  a  great  saving  incident  to  the 
promptness  and  convenience  in  handling 
checks  and  collection  items.  The  rediscounting 
privilege  which  is  an  important  phase  of  the 
new  system  will,  in  addition,  put  great  op- 
portunities in  the  way  of  the  member  banks. 
Viewing  the  situation  broadly,  it  might  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that,  while  the  profits  of  member 
banks  may  be  somewhat  reduced  per  unit  of 
transaction,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  be 
larger  in  the  aggregate  on  account  of  an  in- 
creased volume  of  transactions. 

No.  558    ABOUT  BUYING  SMALL  DENOMINATION 
BONDS  ON  INSTALLMENT 

Do  you  consider  it  a  safe  method  of  investment  to 
purchase  small  denomination  bonds  on  the  installment 
plan  ? 

We  are  not  unqualifiedly  in  sympathy  with  in- 
vestment of  that  kind.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly    our    belief    that    there    are    many,    many 


cases  of  people  who  have  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  savings,  who  are  able  to  add  to  them 
only  by  relatively  small  amounts  from  time  to 
time,  and  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
general  characteristics  of  securities,  or  the  whims 
of  the  investment  markets,  for  whom  the  best 
place  to  put  money  away  is  the  savings  bank  or 
the  local  or  neighborhood  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation. Under  no  circumstances  do  we  feel 
justified  in  approving  the  installment  purchase  of 
either  bonds  or  stocks,  without  first  getting  some 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  person  contem- 
plating such  action.  A  particularly  important 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  trans- 
actions of  this  kind  is  that  the  purchaser  does 
not  actually  get  possession  of  the  securities  until 
they  are  fully  paid  for,  and  that  meanwhile  his 
relation  to  the  firm  through  which  he  makes  the 
purchase  is  that  of  an  unsecured  creditor.  From 
this  it  is  clear  that  one's  first  concern  in  such  a 
matter  should  be  for  the  responsibility  of  the 
banking  house  with  which  he  connects. 

No.  559     SIX  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENTS 

In  a  short  time  I  shall  have  about  $4000  for  invest- 
ment. I  now  own  some  railroad  stocks  and  have  several 
thousands  in  bank  stock,  which  pays  5  per  cent.  I 
should  like  to  invest  this  $4000  m  safe  securities  to 
yield  6  per  cent. 

You  may  yourself  appreciate  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  on  high 
class  bonds  of  standard  types  with  a  satisfactory 
market.  If  your  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
permit  you  to  forego  ready  marketability,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  commend  straight  mortgages 
to  your  attention.  There  is  a  growing  interest 
among  conservative  investors  everywhere  in  farm 
and  city  mortgages  as  income  investments.  Six 
per  cent,  is  a  good  average  rate  on  well  secured 
investments  of  that  kind.  If  you  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  somewhat  lower  rate,  say  an  average 
of  5y2  per  cent,  there  are  a  great  many  public 
utility  bonds  that  would  be  found  to  meet  your 
requirements  for  safety, — indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  find  here  and  there  a  bond-  of  this  class  of  short 
maturity  to  yield   a   full   6   per  cent. 

No.  560    RUMELY  STOCKS 

Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  Rumely  Company 
stock,  common  and  preferred,  as  a  speculation  for  one 
who  can  afford  to  hold  a  few  shares  for  some  time 
without  return.  From  the  company's  last  statement,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  management  was  making  an 
honest  and  conservative  effort  to  solve  their  difficulties. 
Do  you  believe  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  their  busi- 
ness being  again  placed  on  a  paying  basis? 

Many  are  asking  questions  similar  to  these. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  company  is  making  an  honest  and 
sincere  effort  to  solve  the  difficulties,  but  we  are 
unable  to  see  at  the  present  time  anv  definite  in- 
dications that  success  in  this  direction  is  assured. 
As  far  as  the  financial  part  of  the  difficulties  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  possible  thus  far  to  adopt 
only  temporary  measures  of  relief,  and  there  re- 
mains a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future.  It  might  be  said  that  there  was  a  "snort- 
ing chance"  in  the  purchase  of  this  company's 
shares  under  these  circumstances,  but  we  should 
hesitate  to  consider  thern  from  any  other  point  of 
view. 
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THE  NEW  HEIR  TO  THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  THRONE  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

(By  the  death  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  his  nephew, — grandnephew  of  the  present 
Emperor, — the  Archduke  Karl  Franz  Joseph,  becomes  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  young  heir  is  now  twenty-six  years  old,  and,  though  little  is  known  of  his  ability,  his  char- 
acter and  habits  are  said  to  be  exemplary.  He  is  believed  to  be  pro-German  in  his  sympathies. 
He  is  shown  here  with  his  wife,  the  Princess  Zita,  who  is  of  the  Italian  house  of  Bourboji-I'arma, 
and  their  two  children) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Clearing  Shies    ^   ls   t'K>   stea(lfast   purpose   and  government  which  should  lead  on  to  a  per- 

in           the  larger  aim  that  must  in  the  manent   and   suitable   kind    of   civil    regime, 

long  run  triumph  over  incidents  He  expected  that  his  attitude  toward  General 

and    circumstances.      It    has    been    hard,    at  Huerta's    dictatorship    would    have   been   ef- 

times,   to   find   any    logic   or   method    in   the  fective   many   months   ago.     But   at   least   it 

record    of    our    dealings    with    the    Mexican  has  now  had  its  effect;  and  General  Huerta 

problem.      No    human    being,    for    example,  was  obliged  last  month  to  resign  and  with- 

has  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  seiz-  draw.      Meanwhile,  the  people  of  the  United 

ing   and    retention   of   Vera   Cruz   that    liar-  States  have  been  saved  from  the  danger  of  a 

monizes  with  recorded  facts  about  what  went  great  and  terrible  war.     When  the  English 

before   and   what   came   after.      Our   various  entered  on  their  campaign  against  President 

decisions    about    letting    arms    into    Mexico,  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  they  supposed  that 

and  keeping  arms  out  of  Mexico,  are  wholly  they  had  a  mere  picnic  on  their  hands.      It 

beyond   the  power   of  human   understanding  turned  out  that  all  the  resources  of  the  Brit- 

to  explain.     Our  attitude  of  non-recognition  ish  Empire  were  needed  during  a  long  period 

of  the  Huerta  Government,  which  became  in  to   conquer   a   handful   of   determined   Boers 

practise    the   most    formal    recognition    when  who  were  fighting  on  the  defensive. 
we    negotiated    with    that    government    over 

flag  salutes  and   (through  processes  of  a  me-  ...     „      .   .    Mr.     Wilson     knew     that     the 

.  Wiir  A  vetted 

diation  conference)  over  the  reconstruction  is  a  fighting  power  of  the  Mexicans 
of  Mexican  affairs,  has  seemed  a  matter  of  rea  nump  Was  many  times  greater  than 
metaphysics  rather  than  of  plain  facts.  Nev-  that  of  the  Boers.  Furthermore,  he  knew 
crtheless,  when  this  period  falls  into  histor-  that  the  South  African  campaign  was  one 
ical  perspective,  and  is  as  far  away  from  us  of  imperialistic  conquest,  initiated  from  be- 
as  the  Boer  War  is  now  remote  from  Eng-  hind  the  scenes  by  great  private  interests 
land,  or  the  Spanish  War  from  the  United  concerned  with  the  gold  mines  and  other  re- 
States,  these  puzzling  details  will  be  for-  sources  of  the  country.  In  like  manner,  he 
gotten.  They  have  been  due  to  an  inevitable  was  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  intense 
opportunism  in  dealing  with  minor  exigen-  pressure  for  military  intervention  in  Mexico 
cies.  And  the  chapter  that  will  be  written  was  closely  associated  with  stupendous  ma- 
about  the  period  will  not  be  an  unpleasant  terial  and  speculative  interests  having  all 
one  for  Americans  to  read.  kinds  of  claims,  concessions,   and  enterprises 

in  Mexico, — some  of  them  highly  creditable 
Fixed  Pur  oses  President  Wilson  was  resolved  and  legitimate,  others  improper  and  discred- 
Gaining  that  the  United  States  should  not  itable.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
be  drawn  into  a  great  war  with  was  determined  not  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
Mexico,  unless  for  reasons  of  the  most  grave  fine  young  Americans  by  sending  them  to 
and  obvious  necessity.  He  was  also  deter-  Mexico  to  make  good  the  speculative  under- 
mined in  his  view  that  in  this  Twentieth  takings  of  adventurers. 
Century  we  could  not  condone,  on  the  part 

of  our  nearest  neighbor,  the  medieval  meth-  confiictin  There  were,  of  course,  other  as- 
ods  of  treason  and  assassination  as  the  direct  View  and  pects  of  the  case.  Thousands  of 
avenues  to  recognized  power.  Our  Presi-  Americans  were  rightfully  in 
dent  therefore  urgently  advised  all  intelli-  Mexico.  It  was  quite  true,  also,  that  a  good 
gent  and  influential  people  in  Mexico  to  many  people  of  honest  motives  thought  that 
come  together,  with  a  plan  for  a  provisional  a  period  of  American  occupation  and  over- 
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sight  was  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Mexico;  that  it  would  have  to  come  sooner 
or  later ;  and  that  the  longer  it  was  delayed 
the  worse  would  be  the  wreckage  of  prop- 
erty, the  destruction  of  Mexican  life,  and 
the  general  chaos.  Doubtless  the  leaders  of 
this  administration  could  see  that  if  Ameri- 
can agencies  were  welcomed  in  Mexico  for 
a  period  they  could  render  much  valuable 
aid  in  the  reform  of  laws,  government,  and 
institutions.  But  American  assistance  could 
not  avail  for  much  of  permanent  good  unless 
supported  by  the  best  public  opinion  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  world,  and  believed  to  be  at 
once  necessary  and  valuable.  It  is  well 
known  in  Mexico,  just  as  it  is  known  in  the 
United  States,  that  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous propaganda  for  the  conquest  and  annex- 
ation of  Mexico,  led  by  Mr.  Hearst's  news- 
papers. President  Wilson  has  been  just  as 
sternly  opposed  to  any  conquest  or  annexa- 
tion as  Mr.  Hearst  has  been  ardent  and  per- 
suasive in  favoring  it.  Each  undoubtedly 
believes  in  the  value  of  his  point  of  view. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  well  enter  upon 
a  policy  of  temporary  occupation  while  the 
popular  newspapers  of  the  country  were  mak- 
ing public  opinion  in  favor  of  annexation. 

It   is  our  opinion,   speaking  edi- 
Our Future     toriallv,    that    Mexico    must    in 

Relations  -  '  i      •         i  •  r 

the  future  bear  a  relationship  or 
assured    and    permanent    intimacy    with    the 


United  States.  During  most  of  the  Diaz 
period  it  was  understood  on  both  sides,  even 
though  not  formally  avowed,  that  the  United 
States  was  virtually  the  protector  of  Mex- 
ico, and  that  Mexico  might  be  relied  upon 
as  an  ally  in  case  of  serious  need.  It  would 
be  best  for  Mexico  if  the  United  States 
should  lend  some  exceptional  aid  in  the  re- 
construction period  of  the  next  ten  years. 
After  that,  there  should  be  worked  out  a 
definite  and  agreed  plan  by  which  Mexico's 
civil  and  financial  stability  might  find  guar- 
antees in  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  plan  might,  or  might  not,  be  less 
permanent  and  conclusive  than  the  one  un- 
der which  we  now  support  and  guarantee 
peace  and  order  in  Cuba.  But  the  kind  of 
revolutions  that  involve  brigandage  ought 
now  and  forever  to  come  to  an  end  in  Mex- 
ico. Everybody  who  has  property  of  any 
kind  in  that  country,  whether  native  Mexi- 
can or  foreign,  is  entitled  to  demand  peace 
and  security  henceforth. 


The 


The  chief  value  of  the  confer- 
Medhtiion     ence  at  Niagara  lay  in  its  influ- 

onference      ence     upQn     pUDljc     opinion.        It 

stood  for  modern  civilization  and  progress. 
Tacitly  admitting  the  relative  triviality  of 
the  so-called  Tampico  incident  that  was 
made  the  pretext  for  the  naval  movement 
that  led  to  our  seizing  of  Vera  Cruz, — and 
that  gave  opportunity  for  the  three  South 
American  countries  to  offer  mediation, — the 
conference    concerned    itself    in    reality   with 
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the  permanent  welfare  of 
Mexico.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  were 
well  represented  at  Niagara 
Falls  by  men  of  large  abil- 
ity and  excellent  sense. 
Huerta  sent  a  delegation 
composed  of  legalists  of 
dignity  and  culture.  The 
mediators,  consisting  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives 
at  Washington  of  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile,  are 
urbane  and  able  diploma- 
tists. The  very  fact  of  the 
conference  made  a  good 
impression  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  served  to  temper 
the  harsh  views  entertained 
of  the  United  States  by  the 
South  American  press.  The 
conference  also  helped  to 
promote  patience  and  to 
allay  a  certain  war  senti- 
ment that  seemed  to  be 
growing  in  this  country. 
That  the  conference  had 
any  specific  business  in 
view,  or  that  it  succeeded 
in  doing  any,  cannot  well 
be  demonstrated.  That  it 
had  a  highly  beneficent  in- 
fluence, however,  is  plain  beyond  a  question.    Charles  Lamb,   of  burning  down  the  house 

in  order  to  roast  the  pig,  illustrates  the  prin- 
oZgsand     Kven  our,  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz,   c;ple  that  mistakes  and  blunders  are  not  al- 
ThtesHuZPy     wh'ch    WaS    a    highIy    obJection-   ways     fatal     when     there     is    firmness     and 
able    performance    and    quite    as   strength  of  will  controlling  the  larger  pur- 
inexpert  as   the  Chinese   plan;   described   by  p0Ses.    Our  sending  a  vast  navy  to  the  coasts 

of  Mexico,  and  holding  the  principal  sea- 
port with  an  army,  seemed  a  good  deal  like 
giving  the  position  of  a  barkeeper  to  a  re- 
formed drunkard  with  an  unconquered  taste 
for  alcohol.  For  our  army  and  navy  men 
had  been  hankering  after  a  war,  and  seeking 
the  entering  chance.  It  seemed  almost  im- 
possible that  we  should  have  spread  our  navy 
along  the  Mexican  coasts  and  should  then 
have  decided  not  to  announce  a  blockade.  It 
seemed  unthinkable  that  we  could  have 
seized  Vera  Cruz  and  killed  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  people  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a 
particular  cargo  of  arms,  and  then,  a  little 
later,  have  permitted  that  very  cargo  to  be 
landed   and  sent  to   Huerta  under  our  very 

Uncle  Sam  (addressing  Brazilian  Ambassador  da  ^USpiceS.  It  Seemed  incredible  that  we 
Gama) :  "Yes,  Mr.  Domicio,  these  are  a  lot  of  words.  I  could  Send  General  FlinstOn  With  regiments 
promise   to    follow   them    out."  c       rr    •  \T  r^  J 

Mexico:     "Yes,  I  also  promise."  of  efficient  troops  to  occupy  Vera  Cruz  and 

«a  IT\  h°Pe  y°u  will  listen  to  the  voice  of   patrol   jts  environs,   and  then  steadfastly  re- 
nd to   your  collective  interests.  *;  '  .       ,    J   . 

From  o  Maiho  (Rio  janiero)  fuse  to  allow  the  army  to  go  a  little  further 
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GENERAL     FUNSTON     AT    VERA     CRUZ 

(Through  the  long  summer  Funston  and  his  men 
have  been  making  an  admirable  record  for  efficiency, 
good  health,  and  excellent  conduct  in  the  hot  seaport 
town    of    the    tropics) 

inland  and  make  its  encampment  upon  the 
high  ground,  away  from  a  town  where  the 
thermometer  appears  to  be  always  above  100 
degrees. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  seiz- 

FineBiuniter  ure  or  ^era  Cruz  was  a  premed- 
itated po'icy.  And  yet  we  have 
somehow  been  able  to  carry  the  thing  off  as 
if  we  had  intended  to  do  it  all  along.  We 
have  cleaned  up  the  town,  spent  a  lot  of 
good  money  in  the  stores,  furnished  lively 
military  band  music  in  the  parks  at  night, 
and  made  ourselves  quite  popular,  while  all 
the  time  being  near  enough  to  worry  the 
Huertistas  by  reason  of  the  baffling  mystery 
of  our  behavior,  and  thus  preventing  their 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  problem  of 
defending  themselves  against  Carranza  and 
Villa.  We  have  thus  used  an  immense  com- 
bined naval  and  military  force  to  make  an 
exceedingly  small  war.  and  have  brought 
that  war  to  a  funny  little  end  by  something 
called  a  "protocol"  that  was  signed  at  Ni- 
agara  Falls   and    that   nobody   has   read   or 


understood.  Nevertheless,  we  are  staying  on 
at  Vera  Cruz,  refusing  to  put  withdrawal 
dates,  as  demanded,  into  the  "protocol." 
We  are  still  treating  this  unwarranted  occu- 
pation of  Mexican  territory  as  a  sort  of  ful- 
crum for  the  possible  further  application  of 
powerful  leverage.  Taking  that  town  was 
an  admirable  mistake,  promptly  capitalized 
as  if  it  had  been  a  great  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship or  strategy.  Our  staying  at  Vera  Cruz, 
in  other  words,  and  our  covering  a  long 
coast  with  our  navy,  were  found  useful  as 
showing  two  or  three  things.  For  example, 
( 1 )  that  the  Yankees  were,  afteF  all,  not 
such  bad  people  on  close  acquaintance,  but 
had  a  remarkably  fine  way  of  cleaning-up 
and  running  a  seaport  town;  (2)  that  the 
Yankees  could  act  swiftly  and  intrepidly 
when  they  decided  to  act  at  all,  and  that 
they  were  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  ex- 
tend their  occupation  far  beyond  the  town 
of  Vera  Cruz;  while  (3)  it  showed  con- 
tending factions  in  Mexico,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined,  that  Uncle  Sam's 
"watchful  waiting"  was  a  matter  of  pa- 
tience and  judgment,  rather  than  one  of  tim- 
idity or  bewilderment. 

"Protocols-  The  last  "protocol,"  or  formal 
and  Their  memorandum,  adopted  by  the 
conference  at  Niagara  Falls,  be- 
gan by  agreeing  that  a  provisional  govern- 
ment should  be  formed  by  the  coming  to- 
gether of  delegates  representing  the  two  con- 
tending parties  in  Mexico.  This,  obviously, 
was  a  "pious  wish,"  about  as  practical  as  the 
Albanian  pronouncements  of  the  justly  in- 
dignant G.  F.  Williams,  of  Massachusetts. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  immediately  rec- 
ognize this  provisional  government,  and  that 
the  governments  of  Brazil,  Argentina",  and 
Chile  would  do  likewise.  It  was  provided 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  not  claim  a  war  indemnity  or  any 
other  form  of  international  satisfaction.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Mexican  provisional 
government  should  grant  amnesty  to  all  for- 
eigners for  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  provided  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment should  arrange  for  international  com- 
missions to  settle  the  damage  claims  of  for- 
eigners.  The  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces  from  Vera  Cruz  was  left  to  a  future 
agreement,  President  Wilson  proposing  to 
remain  until  after  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  government.  Since  this  agreement  on 
Mexico's  part  merely  represented  the  views 
of  delegates  sent  by   Huerta, — whose  cause 
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was  failing  and  had  never  been  admitted  as 
valid  by  the  United  States, — it  cannot  he 
regarded  as  having  any  legal  force  as  a  treaty 
between  established  governments.  But  it 
will  have  great  moral  weight  as  respects  the 
points  that  it  covers.  The  Carranza  people 
will  doubtless  march  in  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico; but  the  conference  at  Niagara  Falls  will 
have  done  much  to  temper  the  harshness  of 
further   strife   among   factions. 

A   very   interesting   document   is 

WMdiaL  that  of  Jul>'  15'  comprising  Gen- 
eral Huerta's  farewell  address 
to  the  two  houses  of  the  Mexican  Congress. 
His  resignation  was  made  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  two  or  three 
hours  later  he  was  traveling  by  special  train 
to  Puerto  Mexico,  in  order  to  join  his  wife 
and  family,  there  to  take  ship  for  Europe. 
His  address  refers  to  the  seventeen  months  of 
his  control  of  the  government,  and  to  his 
difficulties,  which  he  regards  as  entirely  due 
to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United  States. 
Huerta  asserts  that  in  his  own  downfall  he 
has  succeeded  in  dealing  "death  blows  to  an 
unjust  power,"  and  he  makes  prophecies  of 
the  future  downfall  of  the  power  that  has 
"done  so  much  harm  and  committed  so  many 
outrages  on  this  continent."  The  last  stages 
of  Huerta  were  unimpressive,  and  not 
marked  by  anything  that  could  tend  to  alter 
the  bad  esteem  in  wThich  he  has  generally 
been  held.  We  are  recording  in  our  "Record 
of  Current  Events"  beginning  en  page  164 
some  of  the  more  detailed  facts  of  the  Mexi- 
can situation,  as  preceding  and  following  the 
downfall  and  departure  of  this  unworthy 
dictator. 

Meanwhile,    our    administration 
Hooesfor      at     Washington     realizes     that 

Early  Peace  i  •  i 

almost  everything  depends  upon 
the  wisdom  and  moderation  shown  by  the 
Constitutionalists  as  they  advance  upon 
Mexico  City  and  approach  the  assumption 
of  their  great  responsibilities.  General 
Huerta  left  his  abandoned  authority  in  the 
hands  of  a  prominent  and  able  Mexican, 
Francisco  Carbajal,  who  had  been  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  had  for 
a  few  days  been  serving  as  Huerta's  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  hoped  that 
President  Carbajal  and  General  Carranza 
could  agree  to  end  fighting  and  to  form  a 
provisional  government  that  the  United 
States  would  at  once  recognize  and  encour- 
age. This  view  was  expressed  a  day  or  two 
after  Huerta's  retirement,  in  a  long  message 
sent    by    our    State    Department     (actually 
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GENERAL      CARRANZA,      ATTENDED      BY      GENERAL 
CABALLERO 

President  Wilson's  own  communication)  to 
Hon.  John  R.  Silliman,  formerly  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Saltillo  and  more  recently  the 
President's  personal  representative  at  Car- 
ranza's  headquarters.  It  was  known  that 
the  President  had  instructed  Mr.  Silliman 
to  urge  upon  Carranza  a  conciliatory  policy, 
so  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enter 
Mexico  City  with  Carbajal's  consent  and 
thenceforth  substitute  negotiation  for  blood- 
shed. 

„    .  Aside   from  the  developments  in 

Business  as        ,        _  ,  .  .  , 

Affected  by     the  Mexican  situation,  the  more 

Government  •  it-  _•  t      .1 

engrossing  public  topic  of  the 
past  month  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
phrase,  business  affairs  as  affected  by  legisla- 
tion and  government  action.  There  was  no 
indication  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
although  it  has  been  in  continuous  session 
now  for  sixteen  months.  The  President  has 
arrived  at  the  firm  conclusion  that, — after 
a  number  of  years  of  discussion  in  this  coun- 
try of  tariff  reform,  currency  and  banking 
reform,  and  further  legislation  for  regulating 
industrial  monopoly, — the  time  had  arrived 
for  action  upon  these  three  subjects.  He 
came  into  power  in  an  election  that  intrusted 
his  party  with  these  matters,  and  he  evidently 
took  the  logical  view  that  the  mandate  ought 
to  be  acted  upon  before  the  Congress  elected 
to  do  these  things  should  go  back  to  the  peo- 
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pie  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the 
strength  of  things  done.  The  election  will 
be  held  on  November  3.  Tariff  reform  and 
revenue  legislation  have  been  carried  through 
upon  a  large  and  impressive  plan,  and  the 
first  year  of  the  new  income  tax  has  disclosed 
results  that  can  be  talked  about  on  the  stump. 
The  banking  world,  including  the  borrowers 
and  lenders  of  liquid  capital,  have  been  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  conditions  provided 
in  the  new  system  for  the  control  of  bank 
reserves  and  the  providing  of  elastic  currency. 
The  new  order  of  things  is  about  to  take 
effect  without  any  further  doubt  as  to  its 
practical  success. 

T.    „  Concurrentlv,      however,      with 

The  Remaining  J '  •«• 

Part  of  a  these  and  other  public  matters, 
the  proper  committees  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  now  for  at  least  a 
year  been  at  work  upon  one  phase  or  another 
of  the  problem  of  enacting  more  laws  under 
which  to  regulate  the  larger  forms  of  cor- 
porate industry  and  trade.  And  President 
Wilson  has  believed  that  Congress  can  as  well 
find  conclusions  and  put  them  on  the  statute 
book  just  now  as  at  any  future  time.  We 
have  had  oceans  of  talk  for  ten  years,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  residual  points  of 
possible  agreement.  The  thing  has  simmered 
down  at  last,  chiefly  to  a  matter  of  methods  in 
dealing  with  trusts  and  monopolies,  rather 
than  to  new  principles  of  treatment.  The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  as  interpreted  by 
the  courts,  seems  to  have  become  too  strongly 


established  in  the  minds  of  lawyers  and  poli- 
ticians to  be  dealt  with  upon  its  real  merits. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  nobody  has  ever 
known  how  to  apply  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  to  a  given  case  in  advance  of  long,  costly, 
and  harmful  suits  at  law.  No  situation  of 
this  kind  exists  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  and  it  ought  to  be  ended  here. 

Demagogue  politicians,  and  law- 

Ainst"ument  ^ers  exercismS  public  authority 
as  near-statesmen,  have  reveled 
in  an  orgy  of  attacks  upon  large  business  cor- 
porations, selected  purely  at  random,  one  here 
and  another  there,  from  among  dozens  or 
hundreds  equally  guilty  or  innocent.  The 
result, — in  the  more  conspicuous  cases  of 
Government  success  against  trusts, — has  been 
the  enrichment  of  the  prosecuted  "magnates," 
together  with  their  sense  of  subsequent  secu- 
rity and  their  guaranteed  opportunities  to  go 
ahead  with  their  enterprises,  having  substi- 
tuted the  method  of  tweedle-dum  for  the 
method  of  tweedle-dee.  We  at  least  have 
indulged  in  the  luxury-  of  telling  our  readers 
again  and  again  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  as  evoked  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  various  instances 
has  been  an  instrumentality  of  discrimination 
and  oppression, — a  dangerous  power  placed 
where  it  can  tempt  public  office-holders  of 
aroused  ambition  and  imperfect  scruples. 


If  we  are  to  maintain  this  statute 
that  bears  Mr.  Sherman's  name, 
and    keep    it    as   a   fetish,    there 
ought   at  least   to   be   devised   some  orderly 
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and  decent  way  by  which  it  can  be  applied  offender  while  screening  the  cases  of  many 

for  right  purposes,  and  some  means  by  which  others,  any  one  of  which   might  have  been 

the    business    world    can    be   protected    from  selected  for  attack  with  equal  propriety, 
assaults   on    the   part   of   men    clothed    with 

brief  political   authority.     It  may  be,   there-  ....    „.  „  .       There   will    doubtless   be    found 

,  ,  .  „,-       ,        „        J     .      .  Who  Shall  As-  .  . 

tore,  that  the  new  1  rade  Commission  can  cend  into  the  some  uimculty  in  constituting 
help    to   protect   the    business  world   against        °u    '  the  membership  of  this  proposed 

the  obscure  conspiracies  that  are  hatched  in  Federal  Trade  Board.  Nobody  had  antici- 
dark  corners,  and  that  break  out  in  attacks  pated  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  setting 
brought  by  some  unknown  Assistant  Attor-  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  its  task. 
ney-General  or  some  new-fledged  United  The  law  was  passed  many  months  ago.  The 
States  District  Attorney.  There  are  un-  latest  time  limit  set  for  constituting  the 
doubtedly  great  evils  in  the  business  world.  Board  and  inducting  it  into  its  work  was 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  business  men  them-  Monday,  July  20.  Consequently,  on  that 
selves  are  more  likely  to  cure  those  evils  than  day  it  was  arranged  to  have  Charles  S.  Ham- 
is  the  administration  of  statutes  on  the  initia-  lin,  of  Boston,  W.  B.  G.  Harding,  of  Birm- 
tive  of  prosecuting  attorneys.  All  that  the  ingham,  Ala.,  and  Adolph  C.  Miller,  of  San 
Department  of  Justice,  under  the  Sherman  Francisco,  take  the  oath  of  office.  Secretary 
law,  has  done  to  regulate  and  improve  the  McAdoo  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
conditions  of  American  business  may  be  re-  rency,  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams,  are  mem- 
garded  as  negligible.  If  a  trust  harms  any  bers  of  the  Board  ex  officio.  Two  vacancies 
smaller  competitor,  that  competitor  ought  to  remained  because  of  opposition  in  the  Senate 
have  an  easy,  sure,  and  influential  way  of  over  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
presenting  his  wrongs  to  courts  of  law  where  Jones,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Paul  M.  War- 
justice  should  certainly  await  him.  He  will  burg,  of  New  York.  It  will  be  remembered 
seldom  find  his  remedy  by  knocking  at  the  that  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  good  deal 
doors  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  of  delay  over  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Daniels, 
States.  He  may,  however,  be  greatly  helped  of  Princeton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill 
if  we  can  set  up  at  Washington  an  intelligent  a  vacancy  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
commission,  acting  openly  (not — like  the  mission.  A  dozen  years  ago  there  would 
Department  of  Justice — secretly)  and  serv-  have  been  no  delay  at  all,  because  Mr.  Dan- 
ing  as  some  sort  of  preliminary  clearing-house  iels  is  a  man  of  due  attainments  and  of  fitness 
for  the  controversies  that  range  around  the  in  every  way.  The  reason  for  scrutiny  and 
larger  corporate  processes  of  industry  and  delay  lies  in  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
trade.     The  plan  is  a  hopeful  one.  powers   of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 

mission, and  also  in  the  growth  of  a  disposi- 

Considering    the    heat    of    mid-   tion  on  the  part  of  that  body  to  exercise  a 
T«e  Senate  Hard summer  in  Washington,  and  the  life-and-death  mastery  over  the  affairs  of  the 

exhaustion  of  mind  and  body  due   country  s  railroads. 
to  so  long  a  session,  it  must  be  said  that  the 

Senate    has    given    remarkable    ability    and     He  The   views  or  opinions  or  bias, 

thoroughness  to  its  revision  of  the  trust  bills  Clean  Hands,  therefore,  of  a  member  of  this 
that   had    come   over    to    it   from    the   other  Commission  will  naturally  have 

house.  Since  modifications  have  been  so  as  careful  scrutiny  as  in  the  case  of  a  Supreme 
numerous,  and  the  end  was  not  in  sight  when  Court  appointee  when,  at  certain  critical 
these  pages  were  closed  late  in  July,  an  periods  that  high  bench  has  been  in  the  habit 
analysis  of  the  final  achievement  must  be  of  deciding  great  issues  bv  a  vote  of  5  to  4. 
deferred  for  one  month  or  perhaps  two.  Now  it  happens  that,  during  the  months 
There  are  members  of  the  Senate  who  have  given  to  the  work  of  placing  the  new  bank- 
made  impressive  criticism  of  the  range  of  ing  and  currency  enactment  upon  the  statute 
powers  that  pending  bills  confer  upon  the  books,  there  were  inquiries  which  brought  to 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  For  our  part,  light  many  facts  about  the  relation  of  certain 
we  see  reasons  for  giving  it  a  good  deal  of  concentrated  private  interests  to  the  banks 
discretion  at  the  outset.  It  can  under  no  and  larger  business  concerns  of  the  country, 
circumstances  be  such  a  menace  to  the  citizen  Mr.  Paul  Warburg  is  an  important  member 
as  the  present  plan  of  "enforcing"  the  trust  of  a  Wall  Street  banking  house  of  interna- 
law,  through  the  whim  or  the  hidden  motive  tional  connections  that  has  had  a  great  part 
that  sets  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  in  the  financial  history  of  our  railroads  and 
Department  of  Justice   against  one  alleged  industrial  corporations.     It  is  for  reasons  of 
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Harvester  Company,  assisting  the  heads  of 
that  great  enterprise  in  managing  their  affairs 
successfully  in  the  face  of  State  and  federal 
prosecutions. 


Photograph  by  Harris  k  Hwlng,  Washington,  I>.  ('. 

THOMAS    D.    JONES,     WAITING    ON    THE    CAPITOL 
STEPS  AT   WASHINGTON 

this  kind  that  the  Senate  has  "held  up"  Mr. 
Warburg's  nomination.  The  President  had 
appointed  him  upon  the  advice  of  academic 
men,  and  other  economic  and  financial  ex- 
perts, who  knew  Mr.  Warburg's  almost 
unequaled  qualifications.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Warburg  is  a  man  not  only  of 
great  knowledge  of  economic  and  monetary 
matters,  but  of  a  fine  sense  of  public  duty. 
He  had  decided,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  further 
business  career,  to  detach  himself  from  even- 
thing  that  could  possibly  affect  unduly  the 
work  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Warburg  did  not  think  that 
he  ought  to  go  to  Washington  and  appear 
before  a  Senate  committee  to  be  cross-exam- 
ined about  past  business  affairs  with  which 
he  might  have  had  some  connection.  He 
requested  the  President  to  withdraw  his  name 
and  find  someone  else  of  whom  the  Senate 
could  approve.  Mr..  Warburg's  appointment 
was  conspicuously  good,  and  should  have 
been  promptly  confirmed.  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Jones  has  not  been  publicly  known,  but  is 
privately  much  esteemed.  He  was  a  class- 
mate of  President  Wilson  at  Princeton,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  successful  money-making 
lawyer  in  Chicago.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  International 


Can  Plain  Busi- 


His  case  shows  how   hard   it   is 
ness  Folk  Pass    going  to   be   to  find   a  group   of 

Muster  ?  1  •    i       1  , 

high-class  and  competent  men 
who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Since  Warburg  and  Jones  were  not  likely 
to  pass  muster  even  for  the  banking  board, 
it  is  obvious  that  neither  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly be  considered  for  the  trust  board,  since 
both  of  them  are  men  of  large  wealth  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  successful  side 
of  corporation  management.  The  business 
affairs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
in  large  measure  to  have  supervision  by  three 
great  boards  at  Washington.  ( 1 )  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  will  continue 
increasingly  to  dominate  the  railroads  and 
transportation  interests.  (2)  The  banking 
and  currency  systems,  in  their  application  to 
the  affairs  of  localities  and  sections,  will  be 
dominated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
(3)  The  problems  having  to  do  with  so- 
called  trusts,  monopolies,  and  industrial  cor- 
porations will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.-  Must  we  adopt  the 
view  that  men  who  are  fit  to  serve  the  coun- 
try on  one  of  these  great  business  boards  are 
unfit  to  serve  it  upon  one  of  the  others? 
The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  the  Senate 
is  to  find  as  much  public  courage  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  politics  will  permit,  and  forswear 
their  hvpocrisies.      Men   like   Mr.   Warburg 


WILSON   (to  JONES  AND  WARBURG)  :  "YOU  BOYS 
stick  around;   i'm.  fix  you  re  vet!" 
From   the  Sun    (Baltimore) 
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and  Mr.  Jones  are  honest 
and  sincere,  and  would  not 
take  a  public  office  with  im- 
proper motives.  Either  one 
of  them  is  entirely  fit  to 
serve  on  any  one  of  the 
three  business  boards.  Mr. 
Jones  may  well  be  proud  to 
have  been  connected  with 
so  fine  a  group  of  men,  and 
so  admirable  an  under- 
taking, as  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  Its 
record  is  fine ;  it  has  served 
the  public  well ;  and  it  may 
be  said  of  it,  as  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, that  its  competi- 
tors have  had  no  grievances 
against  it  which  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  pending 
suits.  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  know 
very  well  that  good  bankers 
and  successful,  business  men 
can  be  found  in  large  num- 
bers who  are  trustworthy. 
They  are  quite  as  fit  as  the 
typical  "lame  ducks"  who 
are  always  promptly  con- 
firmed as  a  matter  of  Sena- 
torial "courtesy." 


The  President 
Hears  dust- 
iness Men 


MISSOURI  SENATORS-OLD  STYLE  AND  NEW 

(Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  is  here  shown  in  the  comfortable  garb 
justified  by  the  midsummer  heat  of  Washington.  In  contrast  is  the  picture 
of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  for  thirty  years  in  the  Senate  from  Missouri,  who 
probably  never  entered  the  capitol  chamber  unless  attired  in  black  broad- 
cloth. Mr.  Reed  was  particularly  active  last  month  in  fighting  against  the 
confirmation  of  two  of  the  President's  appointees  for  the  Reserve  Board. 
His  state  of  Missouri  has  been  at  war  with  the  Harvester  Trust,  of  which 
Mr.   Jones   is   a   director) 


In     response, 

doubtless,    to 

the  wide-spread 

criticisms  of  the  three  so-called  anti-trust  bills  thing  possible  for  business,  he  believes,  is  that 
now  pending,  President  Wilson  has  made  a  further  legislation  should  promptly  be  en- 
point  of  obtaining  the  views  of  representa-  acted  to  clear  away  these  uncertainties,  and 
tive  business  men.  At  various  times  in  the  (with  the  Sherman  Act)  to  provide  what 
past  month  he  has  consulted  at  the  White  Mr.  Wilson  phrases  as  "a  new  constitutional 
House  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  of  New  freedom"  for  industry.  The  President, 
York,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  the  Napoleonic  somewhat  unexpectedly,  proceeded  in  this 
manufacturer  of  low-priced  automobiles,  and  address  to  offer  definite  prophecy  of  great 
delegations  of  business  men  from  Chicago  prosperity  to  come  as  soon  as  these  vexing 
and  from  Kansas  City.  The  public  reports  uncertainties  should  be  cleared  away  by  the 
of  these  conferences  indicate  that  the  gentle-  Administration's  new  laws, 
men  whom  the  President  has  summoned  to 


Is  Business 

Really 
Depressed? 


In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  some- 
what lively  argument  between 
the   Administration    on    the 


one 


the  White  House  are  more  opposed  to  certain 
faults  in  the  anti-trust  bills  as  drawn  than 
to  any  further  legislation  affecting  business. 

The     President's    own    convictions    in     the  side  and  Wall  Street  and  many  other  busi- 

matter  were  definitely  conveyed   in   an   ad-  ness  men  on  the  other  side,  as  to  whether 

dress  he  made  in  the  last  week  of  June  before  the  country  is  or  is  not  now  passing  through 

the  Virginia  Editorial  Association.     On  this  a  period  of  trade  depression.     The  Adminis- 

occasion  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  busi-  tration  has  denied  that  any  general  depres- 

ness  had  suffered  during  the  past  ten  years  sion  in  industry  exists,  other  than  that  pro- 

irom  uncertainties  as  to  the  legality  or  ille-  duced  by  "psychological"  causes.  The  man  in 

gality  of  many  courses  of  action.     The  best  the  street  reads  'n  his  newspaper,  however, 
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PROMINENT  KANSAS  CITY  BANKERS  WHO,  WITH  SENATOR  STONE.  VISITED  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

LAST  MONTH 
(From    left   to    right:      Charles    S.   Keith,    Robert   A.    Long,     John     B.     White,     and     United     States     Senator 

William  J.   Stone) 


that  a  quarter  of  a  million  employees  have 
been  laid  off  by  the  railroads  this  year;  thir- 
teen important  railways  are  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  with  three  great  railway  systems, — 
the  New  Haven,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Rock  Island, — on  the  verge  of  receiver- 
ships ;  the  financial  records  show  more  than 
forty  large  corporations  passing  their  divi- 
dends this  year ;  it  is  current  talk  among 
business  men  that  not  for  a  long  time  has  it 
been  so  difficult  to  obtain  mercantile  loans 
from  country  banks ;  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  an  extraordinary  number  of  businesses 
are  operating  with  small  profits  or  none  at 
all,  and  finally  the  spectacular  failure  of  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company  has  served  to  give 
the  average  citizen  a  very  concrete  impres- 
sion that  business  affairs  are  not  normal. 
There  is  a  strong  hope  among  those  who 
admit  the  bad  state  of  business  that  with  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Mexican  difficulty, 
the  help  of  the  enormous  crops  of  1914, 
which  statisticians  value  at  over  $11,000,- 
000,000  and  the  gradual  adjustment  of  busi- 
ness to  the  new  tariff  and  the  new  industrial 
legislation, — the  condition  of  trade  is  likely 
to  become  better  rather  than  worse,  even  if 


the  President's  more  enthusiastic  predictions 
do  not  come  true. 


The  H.  B. 
Claflin  Failure 


In  the  last  week  of  June  some- 
thing of  a  shock  came  to  the 
business  world  in  the  news  of 
the  assignment  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Corn- 
pan}', — the  largest  mercantile  failure  in  the 
history  of  the  country.     The  Claflin  Com- 


SHADE  OF  JEFFERSON  :       WELL,  I  LL  BE  JIGGERED! 

Prom   the   Leader    (Cleveland) 
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pany  has  had  a  notable  and  honorable  career 
extending  over  seventy  years,  chiefly  as  a 
wholesale  jobber  of  dry  goods  and  other 
classes  of  merchandise  now  retailed  in  de- 
partment stores.  Air.  Claflin  himself  is  a 
gentleman  of  ability  and  repute,  and  was 
president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  failed 
firm  are  understood  to  exceed  $40,000,000 ; 
it  was  indebted  to  the  banks  on  commercial 
notes  alone  for  a  sum  placed  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  at  more  .than  $30,000,000. 
Fortunately,  this  huge  total  of  indebtedness 
was  spread  over  the  entire  country  so  that 
no  one  bank  or  group  of  banks  seems  to 
have  been  seriously  hurt  by  the  failure.  The 
Claflin  "paper"  had  for  many  years  been 
considered  the  standard  of  commercial  notes 
and  was  in  ready  demand  with  the  small 
country  banks  as  well  as  the  larger  city  in- 
stitutions. No  less  than  three  thousand  dif- 
ferent banks  are  said  to  have  had  varying 
amounts  of  Claflin  "paper"  at  the  time  of 
the  failure. 


causes  While  the  present  rather  turgid 
of  the  ciafiin  and  uncertain  current  of  busi- 
ness may  have  contributed  to  the 
causes  which  overwhelmed  this  great  mer- 
chandising concern,  it  seems  certain  that 
there  were  special  business  factors  which  for 
some  time  have  been  tending  to  bring  the 
Claflin  Company  into  a  highly  unstable 
financial  situation.  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
the  company  was  a  great  jobbing  institution 
purchasing  goods  in  unusually  large  quan- 
tities from  the  manufacturers  and  selling 
them  to  retail  stores  and  smaller  jobbers 
throughout  the  country.  Such  a  business 
operating  from  a  city  on  the  rim  of  the 
United  States  had  gradually  come  to  work 
at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
many  alert  and  energetic  competitors  who 
were  more  conveniently  situated  at  interior 
points.  When  this  trend  of  the  jobbing 
business  toward  the  Middle  West  became 
apparent,  the  active  and  resourceful  Mr. 
Claflin  proceeded  to  acquire  the  control  of 
a  number  of  large  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country  and  his  company  owned  at  the 
time  of  the  failure  all  the  stock  of,  or  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of,  no  less 
than  twenty-three  such  retail  institutions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Claflin  Company  or- 
ganized subsidiaries  to  manufacture  certain 
articles.  This  wide-spread  extension  of  ac- 
tivities not  only  resulted  in  an  unwieldy 
financial  problem,  but  in  abnormal  competi- 
tive conditions.     The  company   found   itself 


Copyright  by  Brown  Brothers,  New  York 

MR.  JOHN  CLAFLIN,  HEAD  OF  THE  GREAT  CLAFLIN 
MERCANTILE   INTERESTS 

trying  to  sell  goods  in  competition  with  the 
very  manufacturers  from  whom  it  purchased. 
Also,  the  hustling  managers  of  the  retail 
stores  were  at  something  of  a  disadvantage 
in  being  obliged  to  purchase  Claflin  stocks 
as  against  bargaining  wherever  they  might 
best  bargain.  Friends  of  Mr.  Claflin  are 
confident  that  creditors  will  finally  receive 
their  claims  in  full,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  failure  and 
the  hitherto  unsurpassed  credit  of  the  concern 
which  so  suddenly  broke  down,  the  entire 
transaction  caused  surprisingly  small  hurt  to 
business  confidence. 

ne  New  Haven  °n  July  13  the  Interstate  Com- 
Raiiroad  merce  Commission  made  public 
its  report  on  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  with  its  dismal 
results.  The  report  is  so  caustic  and  aggres- 
sive that  readers  of  the  newspaper  extracts 
should  be  reminded  that  the  document  was 
no  mere  bitter  afterthought  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  represented  its  findings  in  an 
investigation   ordered  by  Congress  with   in- 
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structions  to  the  Commission  to  find  out 
what  became  of  the  New  Haven  funds  "in- 
vested in  various  enterprises";  to  ascertain 
whether  anyone  should  be  punished  for  such 
transactions;  to  determine  whether  any  sums 
can  be  recovered,  and  to  recommend  new 
legislation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
acts.  The  Commission's  answer  to  Congress 
is  that  the  New  Haven  stockholders  lost 
between  $70,000,000  and  $90,000,000 
through  waste  and  mismanagement;  it  urges 
criminal  suits  against  the  old  directors  of 
the  road,  and  civil  actions  to  recover  such 
losses  as  may  be  recovered ;  the  Mellen  man- 
agement is  accused  of  reckless  financing  and 
corruption,  and  the  directors  are  criticized  in 
the  harshest  terms  for  negligence  and  "faith- 
lessness to  their  stewardship."  The  main 
causes  of  the  New  Haven's  present  plight 
are  given  by  the  Commerce  Board  as  follows, 
using  its  own  phrasing:  "The  Boston  & 
Maine  despoilment";  "the  iniquity  of  the 
Westchester  acquisition";  "the  double  price 
paid  for  Rhode  Island  trolleys";  "the  reck- 
lessness in  the  purchase  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  trolleys  at  prices  exorbitantly 
in  excess  of  their  value,"  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  in  influencing  public 
opinion. 


The 


At  the  same  time  that  the  present 
Government  directors  of  the  New  Haven 
Bnnas  Suit  were  vjewing  the  active  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  they  were  to  be  sued  for 
their  past  acts,  they  were  confronted  by  a 
blocked  situation  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  was  originally  agreed  between 
the  Railroad  and  the  Department  that  the 
Sherman   law  would   not  be   invoked   in   the 


STILL    DIGGING    IT   OUT 
From   the    Record    (Philadelphia) 


present  situation  provided  the  New  Haven 
cleaned  house  in  several  particulars,  one  item 
being  the  selling  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
stock.  But  when  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture recently  gave  its  permission  to  sell  the 
shares  it  added  a  proviso  that  every  certificate 
should  be  stamped  with  an  agreement  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  be  free  to 
buy  the  stock  whenever  it  chose.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  New  Haven  felt,  naturally 
enough,  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  dis-. 
pose  of  these  shares  on  any  terms  fair  to 
their  stockholders  with  such  a  perpetual 
option  held  by  a  third  party.  At  a  meeting 
on  July  15,  they  refused  to  sell  the  stock  if 
this  option  were  not  removed,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds  threatened  immediately  to  bring  a 
suit  for  dissolution  of  the  system  if  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  stock  were  not  sold.  Six  days 
later  President  Wilson  ordered  such  a  suit 
to  be  brought.  At  the  same  New  Haven 
Directors'  meeting,  cognizance  was  taken  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations in  the  Billard  matter,  through 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  directors  favor- 
ing a  suit  to  restore  to  the  road  the  sum  of 
$2,740,000  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
profit  made  by  Mr.  Billard  in  the  Boston 
&  Maine  deal. 

u   ^  m/   j     The    current    comment,    public 

Hard  Words  ,  i  r 

for  the       and   private,  on   the  conduct  or 

Directors        ^     New     Hayen     Railroad     and 

its  pitiable  results  uses  such  words  as  "rob- 
bers," "grafters,"  "faithless,"  and  worse,  to 
describe  the  directors  of  the  "looted"  con- 
cern. It  requires  very  little  quiet  examina- 
tion of  the  records  to  show  that  no  shred 
of  evidence  has  been  brought  out  to  justify 
such  terms.  The  impartial  observer  removed 
from  the  emotional  outcry  of  the  moment 
would  see  the  matter  in  quite  a  different 
light,  whatever  be  his  judgment  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  business  wisdom  of  the  aims  of 
the  Morgan-Rockefeller-Mellen  regime  in 
New  Haven  affairs.  To  such  an  observer 
it  would  be  apparent  that  Mr.  Morgan  and 
his  more  powerful  associates  in  New  Haven 
councils  believed  that  the  efficient  destiny  of 
New  England  transportation  operations  and 
of  the  New  Haven  road  itself  lay  in  one 
strong  railroad  machine.  Many  purely 
academic  economists  have  the  same  belief. 
Proceeding  in  his  stronghanded  and  large- 
handed  and  somewhat  ruthless  way  toward 
this  destined  aim,  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  as- 
sociates paid  the  prices  necessary  to  complete 
the  machine  and  these  prices  were  very 
large, — just  as  they  were  large  in  the  steel 
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CHICAGO  BUSINESS  MEN  WHO  CONFERRED  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT  LAST  MONTH  REGARDING  ANTI- 
TRUST LEGISLATION 

(From  left  to  right:  J.  M.  Barnes,  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  A.  W.  Shaw,  publisher  of  System;  Cornelius 
Lynde,  lawyer;  L.  A.  Goddard,  of  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago;  Joseph  H.  de  Frees,  lawyer;  J.  T.  Pine,  Jr.,  of 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.;  Thomas  Creigh,  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.;  W.  I.  Clow,  hardware  merchant;  Ezra 
Warner,    wholesale   grocer;   and   John    B.    Farwell,   the    dry   goods   merchant) 


combination  and  in  practically  every  "trust" 
brought  together  in  the  spacious  first  decade 
of  this  country.  When  Mr.  Gates  sold  a 
wire  mill  to  Mr.  Morgan's  steel  corporation 
at  a  price  exorbitantly  greater  than  the  cost, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  not  called  a  robber,  but 
was  revered  for  his  financial  mastery  in 
making  the  combination  pay. 

But  there  were  fundamental  dif- 
jhe  Crime      ferences   from  the  standpoint  of 

Was  Failure  .    ..  .  , 

final  success  or  failure,  in  the 
same  kind  of  operation  in  New  England  rail- 
roads. The  growing  tendency  to  consider 
the  common  carrier  as  a  public  institution 
rather  than  a  private  business;  the  resulting 
mass  of  legislation,  some  of  it  ill-considered 
and  unjust;  the  more  difficult  labor  problems, 
— most  important  of  all,  the  regulating 
downward  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  at 
a  time  when  the  new  legislation,  increased 
wages  and  higher  prices  of  railroad  supplies 
made  transportation  more  costly  than  ever 
to  produce, — all  these  things  resulted  in  a 
failure  of  the  railroad  combination  idea  as 
spectacular  as  the  success  of  the  most  notable 


y//\  £iK 


ACCORDING   TO   THE    FINDINGS 
From   the   Sun    (Baltimore) 


manufacturing  enterprises.  Where  methods 
were  so  high  handed,  the  only  justification 
would  have  been  success;  and,  instead,  there 
has  been  complete  failure.  And  yet,  the 
impartial  observer  will  probably  have  to  be- 
lieve that,  instead  of  being  a  "robber"  and 
"looting"  a  great  institution  and  its  widow 
and  orphan  stockholders,  Mr.  Morgan  be- 
lieved firmly  that  the  various  critical  moves 
made  in  New  Haven  affairs  were  foi  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  for  whom  he  was  a 
trustee. 

Decision  of  the  °n   Ju"e   22>    the    Federal    Su- 
intermountain  preme  Court  gave  its  decision  in 

Rate  Case       . .        T    , 

the  Intermountain  rate  case,  re- 
versing the  Commerce  Court  and  upholding 
the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  had  been  the  rate-making  prac- 
tise of  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  charge 
for  carrying  freight  to  such  western  interior 
points  as  Spokane  as  much  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  rate  plus  the  charge  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  back  to  Spokane.  The  theory  was 
that  water  competition  decided  the  rate  at 
the  Pacific  Coast.  These  intermountain  cities 
had  made  a  bitter  fight  against  this  tariff 
scheme  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  ordered  a  radical  change  to  a 
somewhat  complicated  zone  system,  which, 
however,  really  recognized  the  general  theory 
on  which  the  railroads  had  proceeded  in  mak- 
ing their  rates.  Although  the  Commerce 
Commission  is  absolutely  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  is  understood  that  be- 
cause of  new  conditions,  and,  especially,  be- 
cause of  the  impending  competition  of  the 
Panama   Canal,    it   is   now   taking   up   with 
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WARREN    S.    STONE,    HEAD    OF    THE    BROTHERHOOD 

OF    LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERS 

(One  of  the  country's  real  labor  leaders  in  contrast 
with  the  pitiable  agitators  whose  faces  are  shown  on  the 
opposite  page) 

the  railroads  a  different  specific  adjustment 
of  the  rates  from  that  ordered  nearly  two 
years  ago.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  taken  with  the  so-called  Shreveport 
rate  case  decision,  mentioned  in  this  depart- 
ment last  month,  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  power  to 
initiate  the  making  as  well  as  the  unmaking 
of  railroad  rates. 

Supervision,    Tne   railroads  had   continued   to 

/fates  and  .  -it  •   • 

Government    wait   anxiously   for   the   decision 

Ownership  t        .1  •*  /-~\ 

of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  issue  of  approving  a  5 
per  cent,  increase  in  freight  rates.  No  one 
doubts  the  intelligence  and  the  good  con- 
science of  the  board  in  its  prolonged  study  of 
this  question.  Yet  the  board's  methods  are 
tending  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  that 
prudent  men  hoped  to  avert  by  providing  it 
with  enlarged  power.  It  has  been  thought 
by  most  men  of  judgment  that  railroads  in 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  carried  on  as 
business  enterprises,  enlisting  private  capital. 
It  was  believed  that  the  public  interest  could 


be  duly  safeguarded  by  a  certain  amount  of 
supervision  and  negative  control  vested  in 
public  bodies  like  the  state  and  national 
railway  commissions.  But  if  public  super- 
vision is  to  be  exercised  with  undue  rigidity 
and  minuteness,  the  railroads  may  be  driven 
into  bankruptcy  or  forced  prematurelv  into  a 
position  that  will  make  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  inevitable.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  well-developed  business  organi- 
zation. It  is  not  fitted  to  run  the  railroads 
of  the  country.  It  can  scarcely  keep  the 
smallest  post-office  out  of  politics.  It  would 
be  a  public  calamity  of  an  overwhelming 
sort  to  turn  the  railroads  and  the  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  services  of  the  country  over 
to  the  Government.  The  country  desired  to 
have  the  commission  many  months  ago  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  the  request  of  the  railroads 
about  rate  increases.  The  prolonged  delay 
has  added  nothing  to  the  influence  of  the 
decision  upon  public  opinion.  The  commis- 
sion has  been  proceeding  by  a  wholly  mis- 
taken method.  It  has  turned  the  request  for 
sanction  of  an  increase  of  rates  into  a  review 
of  railway  customs  and  methods,  and  sug- 
gested certain  reforms  by  means  of  which  the 
railroads  could  save  money.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  denied  the  rate  increase 
sharply  and  promptly,  on  twenty-four  hours' 
consideration,  a  year  ago.  This  further  ad- 
vice to  the  railroads  about  saving  money  by 
reforming  their  methods  could  then  have  fol- 
lowed at  any  time  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  saw  fit  to  play  the  part 
of  efficiencv  mentor. 


Mediating  a 


Meanwhile,  the  railroads  of  the 
Great"RaiIway  West   have   been   facing   the   de- 

Controversy  j        t     ti  u  •        i  -i 

mand  of  the  combined  railway 
orders  for  the  most  radical  shortening  of 
hours  and  increase  of  wages  ever  before  de- 
manded at  a  given  moment,  and  the  unions 
at  first  refused  to  consider  mediation  or 
arbitration,  but  declared  themselves  upon  the 
point  of  a  general  strike.  Later,  however, 
on  July  17,  both  sides  accepted  mediation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  consisting  of  Judge  Cham- 
bers, Judge  Knapp  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hanger. 
At  least  the  great  leaders  of  the  railroad 
orders,  like  Mr.  Stone  of  the  locomotive 
engineers,  and  Mr.  Carter  of  the  firemen's 
brotherhood,  are  aware  of  the  power  of  labor 
in  this  country,  and  also  of  the  perfect  free- 
dom they  enjoy  to  present  the  cause  of  labor 
to  the  American  public.  They  would  be  the 
very  last  men  to  sympathize  with  the  puny- 
brained   imbeciles  and  criminals  who  as  an- 
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A  GROUP  OF   TYPICAL   MEMBERS   OF  THE   INDUSTRIAL   WORKERS   OF    THE   WORLD,   OF    NEW 

YORK   CITY 

(The  photograph  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  their  trial  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  where  most  of  these  had  been 
arrested  for  creating  a  disturbance.  In  the  center  [with  a  cane]  is  Alexander  Berkman,  their  leader,  who  served 
a  term  in  prison  for  attempting  to  kill   Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick  at  Pittsburgh  some  years  ago) 

archists  have  pretended  that  they  represented  the  curious.  The  danger  of  allowing  such 
the  cause  of  labor,  and  have  thought  it  an  people  to  inflame  their  own  feeble  minds  and 
important  thing  to  try  to  worry  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Rockefeller  family. 


Anarchist     A  certaIn  group  of  persons,  some 
Mishaps  and    of   them   of   criminal    record   or 

Their  Lesson  v  . ...  ,  i'  -i 

proclivities,  others  merely  hare- 
brained and  subject  to  emotional  overstrain, 
had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  be  extremely 
vociferous  in  New  York  regarding  the  long- 
standing labor  troubles  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Nobody  belonging  to  any  side  of  the 
controversy  in  Colorado  had  regarded  these 
agitators  in  New  York  as  being  other  than 
more  or  less  dangerous  nuisances.  They 
were  the  sort  of  people  whose  performances 
are  merely  evidence  of  their  own  patholog- 
ical states.  It  occurred  to  them  that  because 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  an  owner  of  Colorado 
mines  and  also  the  owner  of  a  home  several 
miles  from  the  village  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
it  would  be  a  pertinent  thing  to  travel  out  to 
that  suburban  place  and  make  speeches  in  the 
streets.  They  were  violently  offended  be- 
cause the  village  regarded  them  as  disorderly 
intruders.  Their  meetings  in  Union  Square, 
and  elsewhere  in  New  York,  seemed  large, 
but  only  because  they  attracted  the  idle  and 

Autf. — 2 
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THE   WRECKAGE  CAUSED  BY   AN   I.   W.   W.   BOMB  IN 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

(The  bomb  exploded  prematurely  in  the  apartment  of 
members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  and 
killed  four  of  their  own  number,  one  of  them  a  woman) 
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imaginations  was  made  evident  when,  on 
July  4,  several  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  bomb  they  were 
either  making  or  handling  in  an  obscure  lit- 
tle apartment  on  Lexington  avenue.  It  is 
supposed  that  their  disordered  fancies  had  led 
them  to  think  they  might  use  the  bomb  in 
some  way  in  their  fussing  about  the  Hudson 
River  village.  There  is  no  moral  to  the  af- 
fair except  that  in  this  country  of  marvelous 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  rapid  and  radical 
progress  toward  social  reform,  we  must  look 
out  as  well  as  we  can  to  put  cranks  and 
dangerous  nuisances  where  they  shall  do  no 
harm  either  to  themselves  or  to  others. 

D  .  .  ..         We   have    referred    to   the   virile 

Patriotism 

as  Expressed   labor   leaders  or   the   country   as 

by  Secy  Lane     •         c  •  i_      ..l 

in  fortunate  contrast  with  the 
irresponsible  street-corner  agitators  who  rep- 
resent no  class,  and  who  merely  exhibit  their 
own  defects  of  mentality  and  character.  An 
equally    impressive    contrast    is    that    which 
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SECRETARY   LANE  IX   HIS   FIELD  ATTIRE 

(It  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lane,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  devote  a  portion  Df  .he  summer,  this  year 
as  last,  to  personal  inspection  of  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  territory  and  natural  resources  that  belong 
tc  his  department.  lie  will  devote  himself  especially 
to  the  preliminary  work  for  opening  up  Alaska  with  the 
Government's  railway  line,  and  to  his  policy  for  the 
proper  disposal  by  lease  of  the  Government's  oil,  coal, 
and  mineral  lands.  Public  forests,  Indian  reservations, 
the  reclamation  of  our  arid  lands,  the  drainage  of 
swamps,  and,  above  all,  the  opening  of  Alaska,  belong  to 
the    great    portfolio    in    Mr.    Lane's    charge.) 


is  presented  by  all  men  and  women,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private  station,  who  do  their 
work  with  good  cheer  and  who  like  to  feel 
that  they  are  useful  members  of  our  great 
American  nation.  A  finer  expression  of  this 
sentiment  has  perhaps  never  been  given  than 
that  which  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  with  a  sort  of  quick 
and  felicitous  inspiration,  uttered  on  the 
morning  of  Flag  Day,  June  14,  to  a  gather- 
ing of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  Department. 
We  are  reproducing  Secretary  Lane's  Flag 
Day  address  on  the  facing  page.  He  is  not 
merely  a  rhetorician  who  can  pen  fine  senti- 
ments, but  a  hard  and  effective  worker.  We 
beg  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  reading  this 
address  of  our  brilliant  and  high-spirited 
Minister  of  the  Nation's  home  affairs,  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  country,  at  least 
once  every  year. 

Again  the  countrv  is  threatened 
wZjf"    with    a    meat    famine;    and    the 

soaring  prices  of  beef  in  the 
great  cities  have  led  writers  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  newspapers  to  propose  a  revival  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States.  It  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  these  writers  that  unexcelled  facili- 
ties for  stock-raising  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  the  Southwest  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  practically  unutilized  for  years. 
The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  of  Texas,  is  one  of 
Secretary  Lane's  ablest  bureau  chiefs.  He 
is  a  practical  farmer  and  business  man,  as 
well  as  a  trained  lawyer.  On  taking  office 
somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  great  value  of  the  grazing 
tracts  belonging  to  the  Indians.  Since  stock- 
raising  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  almost 
eliminated  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  big 
ranges  in  Texas  and  other  States,  the  largest 
and  best  cattle  and  sheep  ranges  are  now  on 
the  Indian  reservations.  But  as  these  tracts 
have  heretofore  been  leased  at  a  small  annual 
rental  to  white  men,  the  Indian  owners  have 
received  but  small  returns  from  them,  when 
they  might  easily  have  produced  a  profitable 
yield,  if  properly  managed.  Commissioner 
Sells  is  supplying  the  Indians  with  high-grade 
stock.  For  the  Crow  reservation  alone  $450,- 
.000  has  been  expended  for  white-faced  heif- 
ers, bulls,  and  steers.  This  policy  should 
lead  to  Indian  self-support  as  well  as  to  the 
replenishing  of  the  national  meat  supply. 
All  of  the  farmers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Indian  Service  have  been  instructed  to  give 
their  time  to  real  farming  hereafter. 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  FLAG 

This  morning,  as  I  passu!  into  the  Land  Office,  The  Flag  dropped  me  a  most  cordial 
salutation,  and  from  its  rippling  folds  I  heard  it  say :  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Flag  Maker/' 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Old  Glory/'  I  said,  "aren't  you  mistaken f  I  am  not  the 
President  of  tin  I  nited  States,  nor  a  member  of  Congress,  nor  even  a  general  in  the 
army.     I  am  only  a  Government  clerk." 

"I  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag  Maker,"  replied  the  gay  voice.  "I  know  you  well. 
You  are  the  man  ivho  worked  in  the  szvelter  of  yesterday  straightening  out  the  tangle  of 
that  farmer's  homestead  in  Idaho,  or  perhaps  you  found  the  mistake  in  that  Indian  con- 
tract in  Oklahoma,  or  helped  to  clear  that  patent  for  the  hopeful  inventor  in  New  York, 
or  pushed  the  opening  of  that  new  ditch  in  Colorado,  or  made  that  mine  in  Illinois  more 
safe,  or  brought  relief  to  the  old  soldier  in  Wyoming.  No  matter;  whichever  one  of 
these  beneficent  individuals  you  may  happen  to  be,  I  give  you  greeting, Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

I  icas  about  to  pass  on,  'when  The  Flag  stopped  me  with  these  words: 
Yesterday  the  President  spoke  a  word  that  made  happier  the  future  of  ten  million 
peons  in  Mexico;  but  that  act  looms  no  larger  on  the  flag  than  the  struggle  which  the 
boy  in  Georgia  is  making  to  win  the  Corn  Club  prize  this  summer. 

"Yesterday  the  Congress  spoke  a  word  which  will  open  the  door  of  Alaska;  but  a 
mother  in  Michigan  worked  from  sunrise  until  far  into  the  night  to  give  her  boy  an 
education.     She,  too,  is  making  the  flag. 

"Yesterday  ice  made  a  new  law  to  prevent  financial  panics,  and  yesterday,  maybe, 
a  school  teacher  in  Ohio  taught  his  first  letters  to  a  boy  who  will  one  day  write  a  song 
that  will  give  cheer  to  the  millions  of  our  race.      We  are  all  making  the  flag" 

"But,"  I  said  impatiently,  "these  people  zvere  only  ziorking." 

Then  came  a  great  shout  from  The  Flag. 

"The  work  that  we  do  is  the  making  of  the  flag. 

"I  am  not  the  flag ;  not  at  all.     I  am  but  its  shadow. 

"I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

"I  am   your  belief  in  yourself ,  your  dream  of  what  a  People  may  become. 

"I  live  a  changing  life, a  life  of  moods  and  passions  of  heart  breaks  and  tired  muscles. 

"Sometimes  I  am  strong  with  pride,  when  men  do  an  honest  ivork,  fitting  the  rails 
together  truly. 

"Sometimes  I  droop,  for  then  purpose  has  gone  from  me,  and  cynically  I  play  the 
coward. 

"Sometimes  I  am  loud,  garish,  and  full  of  that  ego  that  blasts  judgment. 

"But  always,  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be,  and  have  the  courage  to  try  for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and  ennobling  hope. 

"I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and  the  largest  dream  of  the  most  daring. 

"I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  statutes  and  the  statute  makers,  soldier  and 
dreadnought,  drayman  and  street  sweep,  cook,  counselor,  and  Clerk. 

"I  am   the  battle  of  yesterday,  and  the  mistake  of  tomorrow. . 

"I  am   the  mystery  of  the  men  who  do  without  knoiving  why. 

"1  am   the  clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of  resolution. 

"I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be  and  I  am  all  that  you  believe  I 
can  be. 

"I  am   what  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

"I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pic- 
tured suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which  makes  this  nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes 
are  your  dream  and  your  labors.  They  are  bright  with  cheer,  brilliant  with  courage, 
firm  with  faith,  because  you  have  made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts.  For  you  are  the 
makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  ivell  that  you  glory  in  the  making." 


THE  ABOVE  IS  SECRETARY  LANE'S  FLAG  ADDRESS,  AS  REFERRED  TO  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PAGE 
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President  Roosevelt  and  others  behaved  scan- 
dalously in  recognizing  the  new  republic  of 
Panama  and  in  taking  over  the  assets  of  the 
French  canal  company.  But  it  had  already 
been  well  known  that  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  of  New  York,  as  American  coun- 
sel, and  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla,  of  France,  as 
personal  agent,  were  doing  all  that  they  could 
to  sell  the  assets  of  the  French  company  to 
our  Government,  and  that  the  price  of  $40,- 
000,000  was  fixed  by  a  board  of  American 
engineers  appointed  by  President  McKinley. 
If  there  was  anything  discreditable  in  the 
transaction,  it  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  This 
magazine  was  strongly  committed  to  the 
Nicaragua  plan ;  and  it  opposed  the  buying 
of  the  French  assets  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Panama  route.  But  the  change  was  made 
upon  expert  engineering  advice,  and  was  car- 
ried out  honestly  and  in  good  faith.  It  would 
be  effort  better  expended  to  investigate  care- 
fully what  lies  behind  the  mysterious  things 
in  the  present  Colombia  treaty.  Our  in- 
clination to  favor  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
lies  in  the  belief  that  the  Central  American 
countries,    including,   of   course,   Costa   Rica 

(The    New   York   lawyer   who   represented   the    French    and    Salvador,   OUght   to   be   brought   under   an 

Panama  Company  in  the  sale  of  the  canal  assets  to  the   arrangement  similar  to  the  Piatt  Amendment. 

United    States    Government)  •         *>  .  .  . 

Nothing  that  has  been  brought  out  by  those 
The  pending  treaties  with  Co-  newspapers  and  Senators  who  have  assailed 
C?ny  Treaties'  l°mn'a  ar|d  Nicaragua  have  our  Government  for  its  Nicaragua  policy  has 
aroused  so  much  interest  and  affected  our  view  of  the  pressing  importance 
discussion,  not  only  at  Washington  but  of  a  constructive  Caribbean  policy. 
throughout  the  country,  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  can  be  re- 
ported from  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  debate  and  final 
action  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  Our  opinion  of 
the  Colombia  treaty,  as  ex- 
pressed  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Review  tor  June  and 
July,  is  likely  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing one  throughout  the 
C  o  untry.  That  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan 
have  acted  in  perfect  good 
faith  is  not  even  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  that  they  con- 
sented to  this  treaty  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  of  the  motives 
and  methods  lying  behind  it, 
would  seem  evident  enough. 
Certain    newspapers   have 

given     vast    space     to    an    ef-         president    aholfo    DIAZ,    of        RAFAEL    CUADBA,     minister    of 
fort    to    make    it    seem    that  Nicaragua  finance  of   Nicaragua 
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.    .     During  the  past  few  weeks  the 

Important       tv        •  i  1  o 

Diplomatic     rresident  has  sent  to  the  benate 

Appointments    i  •  •  c  1     • 

his  nominations  tor  several  im- 
portant diplomatic  posts  in  Europe.  The 
Hon.  William  G.  Sharp,  whose  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  France  was  immediately 
confirmed,  is  a  retiring  Democratic  Congress- 
man, having  been  a  member  of  the  House  for 
six  years.  His  home  is  at  Elyria,  Ohio, 
where,  although  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
has  developed  a  pig-iron  manufactory  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Sharp  had  been  mentioned  for 
several  posts  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but 
finally   was   appointed    by   the    President    to 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

HON.     GEORGE     T.     MARYE,      OF     CALIFORNIA, 
OUR  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  RUSSIA 

succeed  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick  at  Paris.  Mr. 
George  T.  Marye,  who  has  been  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  is  a  member  of  a 
prominent  San  Francisco  family.  He  has 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  at  the 
national  capital,  where  he  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  in  society.  Mr.  Marye  is  a  member  of 
the  bar,  and  has  specialized  in  international 
law.  Mr.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  who  is  to  be 
our  Minister  to  Sweden,  was  formerly  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer  of  Morris  &  Co., 
the  Chicago  beef-packing  house,  but  retired 
some  years  ago.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  recently  was  commissioner  to 
Italy  in  behalf  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco. 
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HON.     WILLIAM     G.     SHARP,    OF    OHIO,    OUR    NEW 
AMBASSADOR    TO    FRANCE 


Some    of    the    radical    ideas    in 

Some  New       ....  .  .  .     .  . 

Laws        legislation  which  have  spread  so 

Unconstitutional  •  ji  „„     „    _     e*„*„     1„... 

rapidly  among  our  state  law- 
making bodies,  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
are  failing  to  survive  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality. Two  of  the  enactments  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  in  Iowa,  for  instance, 
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HON.  IRA  NELSON  MORRIS,  OF  ILLINOIS,  OUR  NEW 
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have  recently  been  declared  illegal  and  void 
in  the  Federal  courts.  The  "blue-sky"  law, 
aimed  to  safeguard  investors,  was  praised  in 
principle,  but  the  court  sustained  the  con- 
tentions that  it  discriminated  against  invest- 
ment companies  of  other  States  and  that  it 
assumed  unwarranted  power  over  interstate 
commerce.  This  decision  corresponds  with 
one  handed  down  in  -Michigan  some  months 
ago.  The  other  Iowa  law  which  was  voided 
had  prescribed  mandatory  sterilization  for 
certain  classes  of  defectives  and  criminals. 
The  vulnerable  point  in  the  statute  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  was  too  inclusive,  for 
it  was  made  to  apply  to  persons  twice  con- 
victed of  such  minor  offenses  as  obstructing 
a  highway  or  breaking  an  electric  globe. 
Such  a  statute  (the  principle  has  been  en- 
acted into  law  in  a  dozen  States)  would  seem 
to  be  proper  only  when  it  applies  to  moral 
perverts,  the  feeble-minded,  habitual  drunk- 
ards, and  others  whose  defects  are  known  to 
be  hereditary  or  engendered  by  environment. 
The  Iowa  legislature  may  choose  to  reenact 
these  "blue-sky"  and  sterilization  laws, 
avoiding  the  flaws  pointed  out  by  the  courts. 

„.    .      ..     Two  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 

Cincinnati  ° 

and  St.  Louis  country  acted  recently  upon  new 
charters.  The  one  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  Cincinnati,  on  July  14,  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Strange  to  say, 
the  "recall"  provision,  which  had  been  of- 
fered separately,  proved  more  popular  than 
the  rest  of  the  charter.  In  St.  Louis  the  pro- 
posed charter  had  been  well  supported  by 
the  newspapers,  and  on  June  30  it  was 
adopted  by  a  safe  majority.  Under  its  pro- 
visions St.  Louis  may,  if  its  citizens  so  desire, 
take  first  rank  among  well-governed  cities  in 
this  country.  Responsibility  is  concentrated 
in  the  mayor  and  a  council  of  twenty-eight 
members,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  city  at  large.  The  charter  also  provides 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall, 
so  that  the  voters  may  compel  the  enactment 
of  municipal  legislation  otherwise  denied  to 
them,  and  may  reject  measures  of  which  they 
do  not  approve.  Another  feature  of  the  char- 
ter is  the  power  conferred  upon  the  city  to 
own  and  operate  any  and  all  public  utilities. 
Great  progress  in  municipal  administration 
is  expected  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  will  watch  with  in- 
terest for  results.  The  city  recently  com- 
memorated the  one-hundredth-and-fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  its  founding,  an  account  of  the 
celebration  being  given  (see  page  187)  in 
this  number  of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


star-spanoied  Baltimore  has  been  hard  at  work 
Banner        for  many  months  perfecting  elab- 

Centennial  i  r 

orate  plans  tor  commemorating 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  na- 
tional anthem.  It  was  on  September  14, 
1814,  that  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  fa- 
mous stanzas  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," while  temporarily  detained  on  board 
a  British  war-ship  during  the  night  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry,  one  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Baltimore.  The  centennial  cele- 
bration will  extend  from  September  6  to  15. 
Because  of  its  national  character,  many  pres- 
ent and  former  officials  of  the  Government 
will  take  active  part.  A  number  of  historical 
and  educational  pageants  have  been  devised, 
not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  one  that 
will  direct  attention  to  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress that  Baltimore  has  made  since  the  dis- 
astrous conflagration  which  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  city  ten  years  ago. 

„  ,  ,  The  results  accomplished  in  Bal- 
Chance  to  timore,  ban  r  rancisco,  (jalves- 
ton,  and  other  cities,  after  calam- 
ities which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  nearly 
fatal  to  civic  progress  for  many  decades,  have 
furnished  encouragement  and  inspiration  to 
the  citizens  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  their  present 
unfortunate  situation.  Nearly  half  of  their 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  June  25.  The  damage  to  prop- 
erty, estimated  at  $12,000,000,  was  mostly 
covered  by  insurance ;  but  the  people  of  the 
city  have  had  to  face  the  problem  of  caring 
for  more  than  one-third  of  their  number  who 
were  rendered  homeless,  besides  those  thou- 
sands whom  the  fire  threw  out  of  employ- 
ment. Thoughtful  citizens  have  found  time 
to  look  ahead,  and  have  resolved  to  profit 
from  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  fire  and 
rebuild  the  city  with  special  attention  to 
architectural  beauty  and  efficiency,  arid  with 
due  regard  for  modern  methods  of  fire  pre- 
vention. The  water-front  is  to  have  especial 
consideration. 

The  political  situation  as  it  now 
Pontics1  presents  itself  in  a  great  part  of 
the  Middle  West  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  present  party  alignment,  or 
lack  of  alignment,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
In  1912  Nebraska  cast  109,109  votes  for 
Wilson,  72.776  for  Roosevelt,  54,348  foi 
Tafr,  10,219  for  Debs,  and  3,419  for  Chafin. 
A  well-informed  correspondent  in  the  State 
writes  us  that  if  the  two  wings  of  the  old 
Republican  party  which  divided  two  years 
ago  could   be  reunited   this    year    no    doubt 
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would  exist  of  the  election  of  a  Republican 
State  ticket,  and  possibly  a  united  delega- 
tion in  Congress.  He  further  states  that  the 
task  of  bringing  the  two  wings  together  is 
made  more  simple  by  the  fact  that  the  split 
in  1912  did  not  extend  beyond  the  electoral 
ticket.  Before  the  Chicago  Convention  the 
Republicans  had  already  nominated  a  full 
State  ticket  of  a  strongly  Progressive  tend- 
ency. With  the  exception  of  Governor 
Aldrich  all  the  nominees  were  endorsed  by 
the  new  Progressive  party  and  all  were 
elected.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  there- 
fore, the  State  administration  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  progressive.  The  problem 
now  lies  in  the  probable  strength  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  as  such.  It  is  estimated  that 
should  the  Progressives  poll  15,000  votes  for 
Governor,  the  Republican  candidate  would 
probably  be  beaten.  There  are  no  figures 
available  to  indicate  the  strength  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  in  the  State.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  close  observers  of  political  affairs  that  the 
Progressive  vote  will  be  much  larger  than 
the  registration.  It  has  been  observed 
throughout  the  West  that  the  average  voter 
does  not  care  to  change  his  political  affilia- 
tion and  is  inclined  to  leave  his  registration 
undisturbed,  but  when  it  comes  to  voting, 
party  ties  bind  him  very  lightly. 

The  situation  in  Nebraska  is 
°st™$h  still  further  complicated  by  fac- 
tional differences  within  the 
Democratic  party.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Nebraska  Democrats  have  been 
sharply  divided  between  radicals  and  con- 
servatives. Secretary  Bryan  naturally  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  radical  wing,  while  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock  leads  the  opposition,  which  is 
composed  of  the  well-known  conservative 
elements  in  the  party,  including  those  who 
are  opposed  to  prohibition,  woman  suffrage 
and  other  features  of  the  radical  program. 
Besides  these  factional  differences  there  is 
another  condition  that  threatens  to  reduce 
the  Democratic  vote  at  the  November  elec- 
tion. Many  of  the  Nebraska  farmers  have 
become  convinced  that  their  prosperity  is 
threatened  by  corn  and  beef  from  Argentina, 
eggs  from  China,  and  food  supplies  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  A  serious  defec- 
tion is  expected  by  some  observers,  but 
whether  it  will  be  large  enough  to  affect  the 
general  result  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  Progressive  vote.  The  short-bal- 
lot movement  has  gained  a  great  headway  in 
Nebraska,  and  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 


tion restoring  biennial  elections  and  thus 
adding  materially  to  the  length  of  the  ballot. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  people  of  the  State  in 
sheer  self-defense  will  be  forced  to  adopt  the 
form  of  government  that  permits  the  ballot 
to  be  reduced  to  workable  size. 

The  summer-school  activities  of 
School        tne   present   season    bid     fair     to 

surpass  all  former  records.  At 
Columbia  University,  in  New  York  City,  the 
enrolment  of  more  than  5000  students  for 
six  weeks  of  study  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  year  is  a  phenomenon  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  declared  by  all  the 
educational  experts  of  the  country  to  be  a 
downright  impossibility.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  these  summer  students 
will  have  accomplished  in  these  six  weeks, 
almost  the  work  of  as  many  months  during 
the  regular  sessions.  Some  of  these  students 
are  regularly  enrolled  at  Columbia  and  are 
merely  shortening  the  length  of  time  required 
for  a  degree  by  doing  this  summer  work.  But 
the  great  majority,  of  course,  who  have  come 
to  New  York  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
are  in  attendance  solely  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion, although  several  foreign  countries  are 
represented,  and  students  have  come  all  the 
way  from  the  Far  East.  Even  night  classes 
have  been  organized  to  meet  the  demands  of 
people  in  business  and  professional  work  who 
desire  to  continue  their  studies.  Many  com- 
mercial courses  may  be  taken  in  the  evenings. 
Advanced  courses  in  medicine  are  offered  and 
counted  towards  a  degree  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Among  these 
is  one  on  cancer  research.  There  are  also 
courses  in  agriculture,  household  arts,  foods, 
cookery,  textiles  and  clothing,  millinery  and 
dressmaking.  Much  work  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  articles  appearing  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views on  the  Boston  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  and  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
of  New  York  City  forms  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum at  the  Columbia  Summer  School. 
The  Summer  School  of  the  South,  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  has  just  concluded  an  inter- 
esting and  well-attended  session.  At  the 
University  of  Virginia  the  new  Education 
Building  contains  a  permanent  office  for  the 
director  of  summer  schools.  The  workmen 
hastened  the  completion  of  this  building  in 
order  that  the  summer  teachers'  meeting  of 
the  State  might  be  held  there — another  in- 
dication of  the  close  relationship  now  existing 
between  the  university  and  the  State's  com- 
mon-school system. 
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LAUNCHING  THE  "AMERICA"  ON  THE  SHORE  OF  LAKE  KEUKA 


To  Flu  Ouer  ^  here  was  widespread  interest 
the  throughout  the  world  several 
months  ago  in  Mr.  Rodman 
Wanamaker's  announced  plan  of  promoting 
the  flight  of  a  large,  specially  constructed 
aeroplane  across  the  Atlantic  (see  comment 
in  our  March  number).  This  plan  was 
pushed  energetically,  and  for  some  weeks  past 
trials  have  been  made  again  and  again  for 
the  perfecting  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  great 
air-craft,  which  he  had  named  the  America. 
This  aeroplane,  with  Lieut.  John  Cyril 
Porte,  R.  N.,  and  George  Hallett,  her  pilots, 
was  to  start  across  the  Atlantic  about  August 
1.  Elaborate  preparation  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss,  the  constructor,  to  put 
the  machine  in  condition  for  the  great  at- 
tempt. The  route  as  at  first  laid  out  was 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  but  was 
changed  to  go  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Azores,  where  a  stop  was  to  be  made  for 
supplies.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  prep- 
aration, the  margin  of  possibility  for  failure 
remained  great.  Belief  in  the  chances  for 
success  had  been  greatly  increased,  however, 
by  the  recent  achievements  of  several  Ger- 
man aviators,  who  have  flown  for  eighteen, 
twenty-one,  and  twenty-four  hours  continu- 
ously, and  have  then  come  to  earth  only  for 
lack  of  fuel.  This,  however,  seems  cer- 
tain,— and  is  admitted  by  many  who  are 
skeptical  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  present 
experiment:  The  Atlantic  Ocean  will  be 
crossed  by  the  air  route  at  no  distant  time., 
For  undoubtedly  there  will  be  trial  after 
trial  until  success  is  achieved.  Further  prog- 
ress is  made  inevitable,  not  only  by  the  un- 
resting    persistence    and     ingenuity    of    man, 


but  by  his  capacity  for  increasing  his  effi- 
ciency. An  instance  in  point  is  the  astound- 
ing improvement  in  the  marksmanship  of  the 
gunners  on  our  battleships,  as  told  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  H.  W.  La- 
nier. Naturally,  the  great  question  arising 
out  of  all  this  advance  in  aviation  relates  to 
its  effect  on  civilization  and  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. The  scouting  value  and  destructive 
power  of  the  aeroplane  have  both  been  proven 
in  actual  military  service.  It  is  thought  not 
at  all  impossible  that  progress  in  aeronautics 
and  the  invention  of  powerful  explosives  will 
continue  until  war  is  made  so  terrible  as  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  international  truce, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
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AT   THE   CHRISTENING  OF  THE  "aMERK    \ " 

(From    left    to    right:       Lieutenant    Porte,    pilot;    Miss 
(Catherine  Masson,  sponsor;  and  Glenn  Curtis,  builder) 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  Yorfc 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  HOHENZOLLERN  SHIP  CANAL  WHICH  MAKES  BERLIN  A  PORT 

(The   picture   shows   the   canal   flowing   through   one   of   its   concrete   channels   over   a   railroad) 


Three 
Qreat 

New  Canals 


The  recent  opening  of  one 
American  and  two  German  ca- 
nals is  of  great  importance  to 
the  trade  of  the  world.  The  Cape  Cod  Ca- 
nal, connecting  Long  Island  Sound  with  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  was  formally  opened  on  the  29th 
of  last  month.  This  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tances, provide  a  safer  route  for  more  than 
25,000  ships  a  year  and  save  to  the  coasting 
trade  seventy  miles  of  rough  going  between 
the  South  and  Boston.  The  canal  as  con- 
structed is  eight  miles  in  length,  although 
estuaries  make  the  distance,  from  bay  to 
bay  at  either  end,  about  thirteen  miles. 
On  June  24,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  formally 
opened    the    enlarged    Kiel    Canal,    or,    as 


it  is  officially  called,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal.  This  artificial  waterway,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world  as  far  as  trade 
is  concerned,  was  completed  in  1895.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  shipping  in  the 
present  century,  however,  soon  made  it  in- 
adequate for  naval  and  mercantile  use.  New 
tide  locks  have  accordingly  been  put  in  of 
double  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  original 
ones  and  the  channel  has  been  deepened.  The 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  is  longer  by  ten  miles 
than  the  waterway  at  Panama,  and,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  of  two  years  ago,  it  carries 
annually  ten  times  the  number  of  vessels 
passing  through  the  Suez.  One  of  its  locks 
is  of  the  same  length  as  the  largest  at  Pan- 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  YorlE 
A  VIEW  OF  THE  KAISER  WILHELM    (KIEL)   CANAL 
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THE    CAPE   COD    CANAL   OPENED   LAST    MONTH 
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ama.  It  was  primarily  constructed  for  mili- 
tary rather  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
Through  it,  however,  the  German  fleet  can 
make  a  short  cut  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Baltic,  while  a  possible  enemy  would  have  to 
go  around  200  miles.  It  will  permit  the 
/  aterland  and  the  largest  war-ship  to  pass 
through.  With  the  completion  of  the  Ho- 
henzollern  Canal,  officially  opened  by  the 
Emperor  on  June  17,  Berlin  becomes  a  port. 
This  waterway,  which  connects  the  German 
capital  with  Hohenstaaten  on  the  Oder,  has 
been  in  construction  for  ten  years  and  has 
cost  about  $10,000,000.  Vessels  of  500  tons 
can  use  this  canal.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  not  only  is  the  waterway  crossed  by  six 
railway  lines  and  many  roads,  but,  as  shown 


by  the  illustration  on  the  preceding  page,  the 
canal   itself  flows  over  several  bridges. 

The  correspondence  between  the 
Ja*™<*elun  Umt.^  States  and  Japan  regard- 
ing the  California  alien  land  law 
controversy  was  made  public  on  June  25, 
both  at  Washington  and  Tokyo.  The  sub- 
ject came  up  formally,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, last  year,  when  Japan  sent  notes  of 
protest  to  the  Wilson  administration,  and 
there  was,  at  one  time,  fear  of  seriously 
strained  relations.  After  the  exchange  of 
several  notes,  the  matter  was  permitted  to 
drift  along.  Japan's  last  note,  sent  on 
August  26  of  last  year,  was  not  answered 
until  June  23  of  the  present  year.  The  text 
of  this  reply  of  the  State  Department  is 
not  given.  In  all  the  Japanese  Government 
sent  five  communications,  besides  a  legal 
brief  filed  early  in  the  discussion.  The  texts 
of  only  two  American  notes  are  published, 
in  addition  to  the  extended  statement  from 
our  own  State  Department  replying  to  the 
Japanese  brief.  The  substance  of  the  Japa- 
nese position  is  that  (we  quote  the  brief) 
the  California  law  is  "unfair  and  inten- 
tionally discriminatory,"  and  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of 
1911.  The  American  reply,  while  plainly 
deprecating  the  strong  stand  taken  by  Cali- 
fornia, insists  that  the  state  has  acted  within 
her  rights  and  that  the  treaty  has  not  been 
violated   in   any  way. 

„,       ,        When  the  new  Okuma  govern- 
Aggressive     ment    came    into    power    several 

Nationalism  .1  it 

months  ago  it  was  understood 
that  a  strong  representation  would  be  made 
to  Secretary  Bryan.  Baron  Kato,  the  Japa- 
nese Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  admitted, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Diet  last  month,  that 
his  government  has  adopted  "a  policy  of 
steadily  increasing  forcefulness."  On  July  9 
Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
entered  a  protest  with  our  State  Department 
regarding  proposed  new  immigration  legis- 
lation being  formulated  by  Representative 
Raker  of  California,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  introduced  early  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  The  Raker  bill  would  exclude 
all  Asiatic  laborers.  Viscount  Chinda  sug- 
gests, and  the  Department  of  Labor  concurs, 
that  this  bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
exempt  from  its  provisions  laborers  "whose 
immigration  into  the  United  States  is  regu- 
lated by  existing  agreements  as  to  pass- 
ports." This  would  not  be  so  obnoxious  to 
Japan.      It   has   been    suggested    that   a   bill 
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providing  for  the  naturalization  of  Japanese 
now  residing  in  this  country  might  stand  a 
chance  of  passing  provided  effective  measures 
were  taken  to  exclude  future  immigration. 
On  July  3  Henry  Willard  Denison, 
the  American  adviser  to  the  Japanese  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  an 
important  figure  during  the  deliberations  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  peace  plenipotentiaries 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in.  September,  1905, 
died  and  was  buried  in  Tokyo.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  official  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Yoshihito  will  take  place  in 
November,  1915. 

tl  ,    .«         The  British  House  of  Commons, 

The  Last  Stages    .  ...  ,       , 

of  the  Home  it  will  be  recalled,  passed  the 
Ru,eBi"  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  (on  its 
third  journey  through  parliament)  on 
May  25.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  Lords  and 
a  month  given  for  its  consideration,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  would  automatically 
become  a  law,  whatever  action  their  lord- 
ships might  see  fit  to  take.  With  the  his- 
toric measure  the  ministry  also  sent  to  the 
upper  house  the  much-discussed  Amend- 
ing Bill.  The  exact  terms  of  this,  even  in 
the  form  in  which  it  left  the  Commons,  have 
not  been  made  public.  In  substance,  how- 
ever (as  we  set  forth  in  these  pages  last 
month),  these  embodied  an  offer  from  the 
government  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  before  the  establishment  of  a  par- 
liament at  Dublin,  the  question  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  counties  of  Ulster  should  be 
decided  by  a  vote  of  these  counties  them- 
selves. The  Lords  refused  to  act  upon  the 
Home  Rule  bill  until  the  amending  measure 
was  before  them.  In  presenting  this,  Lord 
Crewe,  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  upper  house, 
announced  that  "this  supplementary  measure 
gives  the  widest  possible  latitude  for 
amendment." 

Th  The  Lords  passed  the  Amending 

Amendments  Bill,  on  its  second  reading  on 
July  6  and  then  proceeded  to 
modify  it  radically.  It  was  understood  that 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Peers  were 
to  the  general  effect  that  the  entire  province 
of  Ulster  (disregarding  the  fact  that  certain 
portions  are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule)  should  be  permanently  excluded  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  contemplated  Dublin 
parliament.  Another  amendment  provided 
that    the    King    by    an    "Order    in    Council,"    sincTyouTnvIte ^suggestions  fron i  me,  I  should  say  that 

.    .                         ii                        •             r    i  <<  •!     tne    addition    of  a    few   recognizable    symbols,   such    as   a 

might    Suspend     the    operation    of    law       until     pair  of  wings,  or  a  dove,  or  an  olive-branch,  might  help 
,i        n  i      j         _       -_j       „     -u„ „„...■«.,,       to    make    it    correspond    more    clearly    with    my    public's 

the  Commons  had  reported  on  the  constitu-    notion  of  the  godd'ess  in  question" 
tional  relations  of  Ireland  to  the  remainder  From  Punch  (London) 


of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  Lords 
finally  finished  their  discussion  of  the  bill 
and  passed  it  at  its  third  reading  on  July  15. 
Five  days  later  the  Commons  took  up  the 
measure  as  amended.  As  we  went  to  press 
with  these  pages  it  was  not  possible  to  say 
whether  there  had  been  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Unionists  on 
the  final  form  of  this  measure.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Commons  would  take  several 
weeks  to  consider  the  amendments,  and 
meanwhile  the  King  was  trying  to  conciliate. 

In    Ireland    itself    the    situation 
The  Two  Irish    iast  month  seemed  to  be  porten- 

Armies  i        T    •  i 

tous,  not  only  tor  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, but  for  the  British  Empire.  Two 
"armies,"  both  illegally  organized,  were 
drilling  and  breathing  threats  of  fire  and 
slaughter  on  each  other.  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son, leader  of  the  Ulster  rebels,  was  vari- 
ously reported  to  have  at  his  command  an 
"army"  of  from  30,000  to  100,000  men, 
with  a  hospital  corps  and  a  commissary  de- 
partment. The  Nationalists  were  reported 
to  have  150,000  men  ready  for  service.  It 
was  said  that  the  Ulster  provisional  govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  assume  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  province  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  ap- 
pointed, on  July  11,  to  be  a  member  of  the 


A    MASTERPIECE    IN    THE    MAKING 
Lord     Lansdowne,     Art    Dealer     (to     Mr.     Asquith) : 
"Yes,    I    quite    see    your    idea — a    figure    of    peace;    but, 
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Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

.-IR    EDWARD    CARSON,    MILITANT    LEADER    OF    THE 
ULSTERMEN,    AS    HE    LOOKED    LAST    MONTH 

so-called  Ulster  "Senate"  and  authorized  to 
"set  up"  and  "enforce  opposition  to  Home 
Rule  control  in  Ulster."  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  apprehension  lest  the  expected  fight- 
ing would  begin  on  July  13,  when  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  was  celebrated.  Noth- 
ing serious,  however,  happened  on  that  day. 

Shrewd    American    observers    on 

eh" m' 7  tne  sPot  are  teU'n£  us  there  is 
really  very  little  religious  bigotry 
on  either  side.  Ulster  may  be  playing  the 
game  of  the  reactionary  elements  in  England 
and  fighting  the  battle  of  privilege,  but  Ulster 
is  undoubtedly  in  earnest.  She  fears  Home 
Rule,  believing  that  a  Dublin  parliament 
would  impoverish  the  prosperous  North  by 
bad  laws  and  wasteful  management.  The 
Home  Rulers,  on  the  other  hand,  want  local 
government  to  reduce  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  to  increase  its  efficiency.  Eco- 
nomically and  industrially  Ireland  was  never 
so  prosperous  as  at  present.  It  seems  incred- 
ible that  the  Emerald  Isle  should  be  on  the 
verge  of  open  war  over  the  question  of  the 


degree   of  local   autonomy  which   is   at  last 
within  her  grasp. 

„     _.         For  a  fortnight  after  the  Viviani 

How  They  .     .  .      =, 

Unmake  French  ministry  in  r ranee  had  assumed 
office  it  looked  as  though  it,  like 
its  predecessor,  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
a  secure  majority  in  the  Parliament.  Pre- 
mier Viviani  was  sustained  on  his  first  meas- 
ure, but  later  his  majorities  were  so  small 
that  it  was  not  until  July  7  that  the  depu- 
ties actually  got  down  to  serious  work.  It 
is  a  significant  indication  of  the  curious  shift- 
ing condition  of  French  politics  at  present 
that  the  programs  of  the  first  Viviani  cabi- 
net, the  Ribot  cabinet  and  the  present  Vivi- 
ani ministry  have  been  practically  the  same. 
A  Socialist  orator  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  M.  Ribot  was  not  defeated  because  of 
his  program,  but  "in  consequence  of  personal 
resentment  against  a  man  whose  force  of 
logic  and  whose  soundness  of  judgment  pre- 
vented even  majorities  from  disregarding  his 
opinions.  Thus  the  French  group  system 
of  parliamentary  government  may  be  de- 
pendent for  its  continuance  upon  such  a  slen- 
der basis  as  personal  resentment. 

The  Rush      ^  ^on&  struggle  was  teiminated 
toLoanMoney  on  Julv  15,  when  the  budget  for 

to  the  Republic  .1  r        1  £11 

the  present  hscal  year  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber.  The 
Viviani  ministry  had  announced,  in  the  early 
days  of  its  career,  that  one  of  the  first  things 
necessary  was  the  floating  of  the  new  loan 
for  805,000,000  francs  ($161,000,000).  On 
July  7  the  Minister  of  Finance  stated  that, 
so  great  had  been  the  demand  for  the  bonds, 
the  loan  was  covered  between  forty  and  fiftv 
times,  $6,400,000,000  having  been  offered 
to  the  government.  It  is  reported  that 
the  eagerness  of  the  public,  especially  among 
the  small  investors,  to  subscribe  was  so  in- 
tense that  the  crowds  assembled  outside  the 
Bank  of  France  at  dawn,  and  speculators 
drove  a  considerable  trade  in  selling  posi- 
tions near  the  doors.  The  Frenchman, — 
and  the  Frenchwoman, — has  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  stability  of  his  gov- 
ernment. This  loan  was  issued  principally 
to  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  the  increased 
expenditure  for  the  military  establishment  on 
account  of  the  recently  adopted  three  years' 
service  law  and  for  the  upkeep  of  the  army 
establishment  in   Morocco. 


Constitutional 

Reform  Wins 

in  Denmark 

Denmark. 


We  pointed  out  last  month  the 
significance  of  the  constitutional 
change  about  to  take  place  in 
The   reform   bill   amending   the 
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constitution    was   introduced    in    the    fall    of  of    Bosnia, — and    later    Herzegovina   also, — 

1912.        This     gave     suffrage     and     repre-  was  declared  under  martial  law. 
sentative     rights     to     women,     reduced     the 

minimum    voting    age,    extended    the   length  Franz        Although  intelligent  and  of  up- 

of     the    sessions    of     Parliament,     abolished        Ferdinand     right  character,  Franz  Ferdinand 
election     by     privilege,     royal     nomination,        °     opu  ar    was  not  a  popular  prince.  Those 

or  on  property  qualification,  and  changed  the  who  knew  him  personally  have  asserted  that 

basis  of  election   to   the   upper  house.      The  he  was  a  combination  of  "taciturnity,  moods, 

Conservatives  in  the  Landsthing, — the  upper  opinions,    Jesuitism,    jingoism,     and    milita- 

house, — were  numerous  enough  to  prevent  a  rism," — hardly  the  sort  of  composite  to  make 

quorum  when  they  absented  themselves  from  him  a  desirable  or  desired  head  of  such  a  va- 

the  sessions.     This  they  did  continuously,  and  riegated,    complex    political    structure    as    is 

held  up  the  reform  bill  for  more  than  a  year  the   dynastic  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary, 

and  a  half.     On  June  9,  as  we  pointed  out  After  the  death  of  the  ill-starred  Prince  Ru- 

last  month,  the  lower  house  re-passed  the  bill  dolph,    heir   to   the   throne,   in    1889,    Franz 


by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  Pre- 
mier, Dr.  Zahle, 
advised  the 
King  to  dissolve 
the  senate, 
which  the  mon- 
arch did  on 
June  12.  An 
election  was 
held  on  July 
10,  resulting  in 
the  return  of 
sufficient  gov- 
ernment mem- 
bers to  form  a 
quorum.  The 
passage  of  the 
reform     bill     to 


THE    NEW    HEIR   TO   THE   AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN    THRONE,   THE 
ARCHDUKE    KARL    FRANZ    JOSEPH    AND    HIS    WIFE 


Ferdinand  be- 
came the  Heir- 
Presump- 
tive.  He  was 
the  son  of  the 
Archduke  Karl 
Ludwig,  broth- 
er of  the  reign- 
ing monarch. 
Europe  had  re- 
garded his  pos- 
sible ascension 
to  the  throne 
with  grave  mis- 
giving. Acci- 
dent made  him 
the  heir  to  the 
aged  Franz  Jo- 
seph, and  it  has 


democratize  the  constitution  is  now  assured,  been  a  saying  in  many  parts  of  the  polyglot 

empire,   particularly   in   Vienna,   that   Franz 

A  dramatic  turn  in  the  still  tan-  Ferdinand   was   the   "tunnel   through   which 

Thin Bosnia"    $e<^  Balkan  situation  was  taken,  the  monarchy  had  to  pass  before  it  reached 

late  in  June,  when  the  Archduke  a   real   monarch."     The  late  Archduke  was 

Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austro-Hunga-  in    his    fifty-first    year.      His    gifted,    faith- 

rian    throne,    and   his  wife,    the   Duchess   of  ful  wife,  to  whom  he  was -married  in   1900, 

Hohenberg,"  were  assassinated.     The  tragedy  was     a     Bohemian,     the     Countess     Sophia 

occurred  while  the  archducal  pair  were  ma-  Chotek,   who,   later,  became  the  Duchess  of 

king  a  long-planned  visit  to  Bosnia  to  witness  Hohenberg.       Upon    his    marriage    to    this 

the    summer   army    maneuvers.     They   were  lady,   the  Archduke   renounced   the   right  of 

riding   through   the  streets  of   Sarajevo,   the  his  future  children  to  succeed  to  the  throne 

capital,  on  June  28,  when  a  Servian  student,  of    Austria-Hungary,    because    their    mother 

first  throwing  a  bomb  which  went  off  prema-  was    not    of    royal    blood    and    the   marriage 

turely,  fired  at  them  from  a  revolver,  inflict-  was  therefore  morganatic.     There  are  three 

ing  wounds  from  which  they  died  soon  after-  children.      In    Hungary   and    Bohemia   there 

wards.     The  attack  is  believed  to  have  been  has    always    been    a    feeling   among    the    na- 

the   result  of   a  widespread   Serb  conspiracy,  tionalistic  Magyars  and   Czechs  in   favor  of 

and   the   government   at   Vienna  has  already  setting   aside   this   renunciation,   electing   the 

demanded    an    investigation    by    the    Servian  Duchess  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  conferring 

authorities  at  Belgrade.     After  the  assassina-  the  right  of  accession  upon  her  son.     There 

tion    the    bodies   were   taken    on    a   war-ship  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason,  however,  to 

to  Vienna  and  buried  with  appropriate  cere-  believe  this  will  ever  be  done,  since  the  cus- 

monies.     There  was  some  rioting  in  Sarajevo  torn  of  the   Hapsburg  dynasty  Jaas  been  so 

and    Mostar,    and   then   the   entire  province  set  against  it. 
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third  prop  to  the  Hapsburg 
throne,  a  Slav  kingdom,  or 
duchy,  which  would  make 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  a 
Triple  Monarchy.  On  an- 
other page  this  month 
(227)  we  reproduce  a  map 
showing  graphically  the  eth- 
nological complexity  of  the 
realm  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen 
how  large  the  Slav  popula- 
tion bulks  in  the  total  of 
the  Empire.  The  Archduke 
was  an  ardent  Imperialist, 
and  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  the  Slav  races  on 
the  borders  of  the  Empire 
more  than  once  came  near 
to  bringing  about  a  war  be- 
tween  Austria  and   Russia. 

T.    c    .        It  is  being  free- 
Z/ie  Serb  &  , 

Hatred  of     ly    charged     in 

Austria  tt.  .i  i 

Vienna  that  the 
deed  of  Prinzip,  the  young 
Servian  student  assassin, 
was  instigated  by  Russian 
influence.  Servia,  it  is 
known,  is  saturated  with 
pan-Slav  sentiments,  and 
Russia  would  very  natural- 
ly be  bitterly  hostile  to  any 
plan  which  would  make 
Austria  the  predominant 
Slav  power,  when  she.  Rus- 
sia, has  always  claimed  to 
be  the  mother  Slav  state. 
It  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  the  deed  was  prompted 
by  the  bitter  feeling  which 
was  aroused  in  the  Serbs 
If  the  aged  Emperor  Franz  by  the  absorption,  in  1908,  of  Bosnia  and 
SiauTrnTe'riaZ't  JosePn  lives  until  the  18th  0I  Herzegovina.  These  two  Slav  provinces 
the  present  month,  he  will  cele-  have  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  states  of 
brate  his  84th  birthday.  During  recent  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Is- 
years,  in  his  increasing  feebleness,  he  per-  land  combined,  and  a  population  about  the 
mitted  the  late  Archduke  to  take  an  increas-  same  as  that  of  Chicago.  They  lie  between 
ing  part  in  the  administration  of  Austro-  the  Austrian  province  of  Croatia  and  the 
Hungarian  affairs.  Franz  Ferdinand  was  kingdom  of  Servia,  and  their  population  is 
known  to  be  generally  clerical  in  his  sym-  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Croats 
pathies  and  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  and  the  Serbs,  with  a  small  element  of  Mo- 
military  establishment.  The  object  of  his  hammedans.  In  1875  the  Bosnians  and  Her- 
greatest  concern  in  the  internal  affairs  of  zegovinians  rose  in  rebellion  against  Turkish 
the  Empire-Kingdom  was  the  recognition  of  misrule.  Russia's  victory  in  1878  liberated 
the  growing  preponderance  of  the  Slav  ele-  them.  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  however, 
ments  ( Polas,  Bohemians,  Croats,  Sloveni-  handed  them  over  to  Austro-Hungary  for 
ans,  Slovaks  and  Serbs)  by  the  creation  of  a   "military  occupation   and   administration." 


Photogrtph  by  Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York 

THE  LATE  ARCHDUKE  FRANZ  FERDINAND  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
(The  children   of  the  Archduke  and  his  morganatic  wife  the  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg,    who,   since   the   death    of   their   parents,   have  been    regarded   as 
wards    of    the    State,    are    Prince     Maximilian, — standing, — Princess    Sophie 
and    Prince    Ernest) 
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Austria's  During  the  three  decades  fol-  tent  with  the  anomalous  situation  created  by 
Sp'tnBoniark  l°w'ng  tne  ^ongress  of  Berlin,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  When,  however,  the 
— that  is  from  1878  to  1908, —  Turkish  reform  movement  began  in  1908, 
the  finance  ministers  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  real  revival  of  Otto- 
under  whose  authority  the  government  of  man  power,  the  Dual  Monarchy  began  to 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  administered,  fear  the  Turks  might  soon  come  to  demand 
wrought  an  economic  and  administrative  the  promised  evacuation  of  the  provinces,  and 
transformation  in  these  provinces  unsur-  thus  reap  all  the  ultimate  benefits  of  Aus- 
passed,  perhaps,  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  tria's  civilizing  work.  Then  suddenly,  it 
Both  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  fertile,  will  be  remembered,  in  1908,  the  two  prov- 
productive  lands.  Under  the  just,  although  inces  were  formally  annexed  to  Austria- 
severe  and  absolute,  Hungary.    The 

powers  gave  their 
tacit  approval  to 
what  has,  however, 
been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  very 
arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding. 


rule     of 
financial 
thirty 
sufficient 


Austrian 

agents, 

years   was 

to    create 


in  both  provinces  an 
efficient  civil  service, 
to  greatly  promote 
commerce,  thor- 
oughly reorganize 
fi  s  c  a  1  and  educa- 
tional systems,  re- 
codify and  harmo- 
nize the  then  con- 
flicting western  and 
Moslem  legal  codes, 
and  carry  out  many 
other  important 
public  works.  Tol- 
eration for  all  creeds 
was  an  essential  part 
of  the  policy.  Agri- 
culture was  greatly 
advanced,  the  courts 
were  administered 
honestly,  education 
was  made  free,  and 
railways  and  roads 
were  built  until 
these   two   provinces 


tj.  »•«  The  Serbs 

The  Bitterness  .        !L 

of  the       in   Bosnia 

Serbs  ,     Tt 

and  Her- 
z  e  g  o  v  i  n  a  ,  who 
called  themselves 
Bosniaks,  have  al- 
ways secretly  looked 
forward  to  incorpo- 
ration  with  a  re- 
vived Servian  em- 
pire. They  admit 
that  they  have 
gained  much  ma- 
te r  i  a  1  advantage 
under  Austrian  rule. 
They  claim,  how- 
ever, that  all  these 
benefits  were  for 
Austria's  own  bene- 
fit. "She  was  put- 
ting in  the  best  con- 
had  been  transformed  from  a  condition  of  dition  property  that  she  proposed  to  seize." 
anarchy,  resulting  from  four  centuries  of  At  the  same  time  the  Serbs  passionately  insist 
Turkish  misrule,  into  a  condition  of  ma-  that  all  their  nationalistic  aims  and  ideals 
terial  prosperity  unsurpassed  in  southeast-  have  been  rudely  repressed.  Their  language 
ern  Europe.  All  this  should  fairly  and  has  been  proscribed  and  their  "spiritual  side 
properly  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  treated  with  contempt."  It  has  been  known 
administration.  for  years  that  the  absorption  of  all  the  Balkan 

Slavs  into  Austria-Hungary  was  part  of  the 

H  The  Treaty  of   Berlin   had   pre-   dream   of   the   late   Archduke   Franz   Ferdi- 

Arbjtrary  Act  sumably   looked    forward   to   the   nand.     It  is  not  difficult,  in  the  light  of  these 

evacuation     of     these     occupied   historical    developments,     which     have    here 

provinces  after  the  restoration  of  order.     In-   been      traced,      to      understand      the     bitter 

deed,   this  had  been  stipulated   in  the  agree-   feeling    toward    Franz    Ferdinand,    pro-Slav 

ment  between  Austria  and   Hungary  before   imperialist,  as  he  has  always  been  regarded. 

the   Turks  would    agree   to   the   proceedings  This  feeling  was  undoubtedly  the  mainspring 

of    the    Congress    of    Berlin.      So    long    as  of   the   double   assassination   in   the   Bosnian 

Turkish  promises  of  reform  were  evidently  capital,  which  shocked  the  world,  in  the  last 

made  only  to  be  broken,  Austria  was  con-  days  of  June. 


THE    AGED    AUSTRIAN    EMPEROR 

(Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  will  be  eighty-four  years  of  age  on 
the    18th   of   this    month) 
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Photograph  by  International  News  Service,  Now  York 

SOME  OF  THE  ALBANIAN   SOLDIERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN   FIGHTING 
AGAINST  THEIR  "IMPORTED  SOVEREIGN."  PRINCE  WILLIAM 

OF  WIED 


Constant 
NewBaihan    rumors  of  a  re- 

War  Near  ?  ,  , 

newal  of  hos- 
tilities between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  the  expulsion 
of  Mohammedans  from  the 
territory  Greece  took  from 
Turkey  and  of  Greeks 
from  Constantinople,  added 
to  the  civil  war  and  murder 
in  Albania,  do  not  promise 
well  for  the  immediate 
future  in  the  distracted 
Balkan  countries.  On  an- 
other page  we  quote  some 
opinions  from  some  Bul- 
garian, Servian,  Greek  and 
Turkish  journals  on  the 
slender  prospects  of  a  real 
peace.  We  also  give  our 
readers  a  careful  analysis 
«.  ij     u  ■     The  violent  end  of  the  archduke   of  "The  Prospects  of  Greater  Greece"'    (on 

The  flew  Heir  •    — .  rL  i'ji 

to  the  and  his  wife  adds  another  to  page  zlv),  an  estimate  of  the  part  played  by 
the  long  list  of  calamities  that  the  Greek  people  in  the  recent  Balkan  his- 
have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  aged  tory.  Some  months  ago,  in  February,  Mr. 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph.  At  eighty- four,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh  contributed  an  article  to 
after  a  reign  of  sixty-six  years,  this  venerable  the  pages  of  this  magazine  on  the  attitude  of 
monarch  is  pathetically  alone  in  the  world,  the  Bulgarians  towards  the  problem  of  the 
His  brother  Maximilian,  the  so-called  Em-  Balkans.  The  Review,  of  course,  does  not 
peror  of  Mexico,  was  executed,  and  his  wife,  appear  as  the  champion  of  either  Bulgaria  or 
Carlotta,  went  insane.  In  1889  his  only  Greece,  but  maintains  its  policy  of  presenting 
son  and  heir,  the  ill-starred  Prince  Rudolph,  both, — or  all  sides, — of  these  large  and  im- 
perished  by  his  own  hand  in  Vienna.  Eight  portant  questions.  The  interview  with  the 
years  later  his  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess 
d'Alencon,  was  burned  to  death  in  Paris. 
The  following  year  his  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished wife,  the  Empress  Elisabeth,  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  an  Italian  anarchist. 
His  brother,  Archduke  John,  has  disap- 
peared from  human  view.  Now  his  other 
nephew,  and  the  latter's  brilliant  wife,  are 
murdered.  "Nothing  is  spared  me,"  was 
the  exclamation  of  the  old  man  when  the 
news  of  the  assassination  was  brought  to 
him.  The  one  pleasant  feature  of  the  change 
of  heirs  is  the  fact  that  the  man  now  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Franz  Joseph  is  particu- 
larly beloved  by  him.  He  is  the  Archduke 
Karl  Franz  Joseph,  nephew  of  the  murdered 
heir  and  grand  nephew  of  the  Emper- 
or. He  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-six, 
married  to  an  Italian  princess.  Of  his  ca- 
pacity very  little  is  as  yet  known.  It  was 
stated,  on  July  16,  that  the  aged  Emperor 
had  appointed  two  high  state  officials  to 
instruct  him  in  all  branches  of  state  admin- 
istration    ns   well    a«   tn   "initiate   him   into   all         EUROPE    LEAVING   HER   DESERTED   INFANT    ("WIED 

istration,  as  well  as  to     initiate  him  into  all       ^^^   AT  THE  ^^  0F  ALBANIA.     A  Hun- 
the  secrets  and  intricacies  of  the  empire  s  do-  garian  view 

mestic    and    foreign    policies."  From    Boisszcm    Jauko    (Budapest) 
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Montenegrin  statesman,  on  this 
and  the  next  page  is  comple- 
mentary of  the  other  two, — Bul- 
garian and  Greek.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  just  what  is  happening  in 
Albania.  Prince  William  of 
Wied,  the  "imported"  ruler 
chosen  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  has  found  his  task  a 
difficult  one.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Durazzo.he  was  forced  to 
flee  to  an  Italian  war-ship.  Re- 
turning, he  took  up  the  war 
against  the  rebel  Mohammedan 
tribes,  in  which  the  foreign  gen- 
darmerie were  finally  entangled. 


Albania  and 

Qeoroe  Fred 

Williams 


The  unfortunate 
Mpret  (the  Alba- 
nian name  for  king) 
was  unlucky,  furthermore,  in 
incurring  the  crusading  enmity  of  Mr 
George  Fred  Williams,  late  American  Minis 
ter  to  Greece  and  Montenegro.    The  Ameri- 


Ho 

PRINCE    WILLIAM    OF 
ALBANIA 

(This  is  the  way  Truth, 
of  Boston,  humorously  por- 
trays Mr.  George  Fred 
Williams,  ex-American  Min- 
ister to  Greece  and  Monte- 
negro) 


al  Government  of  that  province 
and  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Control  at  Dufazzo.had 
made  a  "personal"  investigation 
of  the  conditions  that  "might 
further  peace  and  help  save  hu- 
man life."  He  found, — he  an- 
nounced,— "an  epochal  scandal 
of  anarchy,  incompetency,  hyp- 
ocrisy and  murder,"  the  prince's 
palace  guarded  by  foreign  ma- 
rines, warships  of  the  powers  in 
the  harbor,  five  or  six  alleged 
governments  all  fighting  each 
other,  and  no  recognized  Alba- 
nian Government.  He  therefore 
proceeded  to  take  measures 
"which  promised  to  unite  the:  peo- 
ple of  Albania  under  cantonal 
forms  in  opposition  to  any  such 
inhuman  schemes,"  and  appealed 
to  Europe  to  "end  this  trifling  with  the  life  of 
a  nation."  Frankly  admitting  that  "the  Uni- 
ted States  Government  could  not  endorse  this 


can  readers  of  the  newspapers  were  very  policy,"  he  at  first  intimated  that  he  would 
much  astounded,  last  month,  to  learn  that  resign.  Apparently  he  wavered  in  this  praise- 
Mr.  Williams,  confused  by  the  conflicting  worthy  determination,  and  did  not  leave  the 
reports  concerning  the  atrocities  in  Epirus  service  until  President  Wilson  requested  his 
and  misunderstandings  between  the  Provision-  resignation,    which    was   cabled   on   July   6. 


THREE  BALKAN  STORM  CENTERS 

An  Eminent  Montenegrin  Jurist  on  the  Next  Balkan  War 
BY  DR.  IVAN  YOVITCHEVITCH 

(Of  the  High  Court  of  Control  of   Montenegro) 


THE  view-point  of  a  high  official  of  one 
of  the  Slav  countries  of  the  Balkans  on 
the  problems  of  those  troubled  countries  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  value  and  interest.  We 
give  below  'an  interview  obtained  for  this 
Review  by  Jackson  and  Bertha  Fleming,  two 
American  journalists  traveling  in  that  region, 
with  Dr.  Ivan  Yovitchevitch.  This  states- 
man is  a  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Con- 
trol of  the  Montenegrin  Government.  He 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  Montenegrin 
families  and  is  a  near  relative  of  King  Nich- 
olas. Educated  at  Constantinople,  Belgrade, 
Geneva  and  Ghent,  Dr.  Yovitchevitch  is  an 
eminent  jurist  and  financier,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  distinction,  having  been  decorated 
by  the  French  Academy.  The  conversation 
was  in  French,  and  the  statesman  spoke  with 
all  the  impetuous  frankness  that  characterizes 
his  race. 

Aug.— 3 


TURKO-GREEK    RIVALRY    THE    FIRST    DANGER 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucha- 
rest, Dr.  Yovitchevitch  reminds  us,  was  re- 
ceived with  deep  satisfaction  by  all  true 
friends  of  peace.  General  relief  was  felt 
throughout  the  world ;  for  the  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  the  unhappy  peninsula,  so  often 
war-quaked,  could  at  last  enjoy  an  enduring 
peace  and  was  no  longer  to  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  civilization.  "Alas!  in  the  recent 
unfolding  of  events  are  heard  unmistakable 
rumblings  which  forecast  new  wars."  We 
give  here  the  words  of  the  Montenegrin 
statesman : 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  now  resembles  a  vol- 
cano with  three  smoking  craters,  any  one  of 
which  may  at  any  time  pour  forth  a  conflagration 
capable  of  inflaming  Europe.  One  of  these  threat- 
ening craters  is  found  in  the  extreme  East  of  the 
Balkans;    it    is   the    threatened    Turko-Greek   con- 
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flict.  The  Turks  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  life  insufferable  to  the  Greeks 
living  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  object  of  dri- 
ving them  out  entirely.  This  policy  has  a  double 
purpose:  first,  to  rid  themselves  of  a  hostile  ele- 
ment which  might  some  day  render  immense  serv- 
ice to  Greece  in  her  plan  to  become  the  mistress 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor;  secondly, 
to  replace  them  with  Mohammedan  emigrants 
coming  from  the  shrunken  domain  of  the  Turk 
in  the  Balkans,  making  thus  a  formidable  barrier 
along  the  entire  coast  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Greeks.  The  directors  of  Greek  policy 
well  understand  the  significance  of  the  Ottoman 
move,  and  this  accounts  for  their  energetic  oppo- 
sition. They  are  even  ready  to  declare  war  if 
the  Turks  do  not  cease  their  persecution  of  the 
Greeks  in  Asia.  Meanwhile,  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, bristling  with  war  preparations,  is  sending 
ambiguous  replies  to  the  diplomatic  notes  from 
Greece,  and  sooner  or  later  a  declaration  of  war 
may  result. 

Austria's  anti-serb  policy  the  second 

The  second  crater  is  found  in  the  west  of 
the  Balkans. 

It  is  the  very  great  animosity  which  exists  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Servian  people  living  within 
that  empire  and  in  the  two  free  kingdoms  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  This  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing dates  from  far  back.  It  has  been  deepening 
day  by  day  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  when 
Austria-Hungary  really  took  over  the  Serb  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, — drenched  by 
Servian  blood  in  the  terrible  wars  of  1876-7 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire, — although  these 
provinces  were  not  actually  annexed  by  Austria- 
Hungary  until  1908.  All  Serbs,  from  the  diplo- 
mats to  the  peasants,  are  well  aware  of  the  anti- 
Servian  policy  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  has 
taken  for  its  motto  ''divide  et  impera,"  and  which 
has  always  worked  toward  the  separation  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  Slavic  elements  in  Austria-Hungarv,  viz.: 
the  orthodox  Serbs  from  the  Mohammedan  Serbs; 
the  Catholic  Croatians  from  the  Orthodox  Serbs, 
etc.,  etc.  This  policy  of  separating  the  homo- 
geneous elements  has  had  as  its  object  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Slavic  peoples  and  the  extension 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  to  the  Egean  Sea  through 
the   seizure   of   Salonica. 

The  Balkan  wars,  however,  played  havoc  with 
the  working  out  of  the  Austrian  plan.  Then  the 
very  versatile  Austrian  diplomacy  sought  other 
means  to  prevent  Servia  and  Montenegro  from 
becoming  j'.reat  and  powerful,  and  determined  to 
find  so:  lehow  or  other  a  new  pretext  for  med- 
dling in  Balkan  affairs.  This  the  Austrians 
achieved  at  the  conference  in  London  when  they 
succeeded  in  creating  the  principality  of  Albania. 
The  London  conference  was,  therefore,  a  second 
Congress  of  Berlin  to  the  Servian  people,  thanks 
to  the  machinations  of  Austrian  diplomacy.  The 
principality  of  Albania  with  its  soil  strewn  with 
the  bodies  of  brave  Servian  and  Montenegrin  sol- 
dier* was  snatched  from  the  Serbs.  And  so  the 
Serbs,  conscious  of  the  anti-Serb  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  feel,  and  justly,  a  very  great  hatred 
for  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  a  desire,  even 
stronger,  for  terrible  vengeance.  The  assassina- 
tion  of   the   Crown    Prince   and    Princess   of  Aus- 


tria at  Sarajevo  was  nothing  but  an  expression 
of  this  hatred,  a  hatred  deeply  rooted  in  the  pa- 
triotic and  inflamed  souls  of  the  two  young  men 
who  committed  the  regrettable  act.  Moreover, 
the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  was  considered  to 
be  the  most  ruthless  enemy  of  the  Serb  race.  But 
Austrian  diplomacy  has  found  in  his  assassina- 
tion a  propitious  occasion  to  throw  discard  be- 
tween the  Orthodox  and  Mohammedan  Serbs  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  between  the  Serbs 
and  the  Croatians.  The  "Balplatz"  [the  Aus- 
trian Foreign  Office  in  Vienna]  will  also  try  to 
inculpate  the  two  Serb  capitals,  Belgrade  and 
Cettinje.  But  I  am  convinced  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
assassination  at  Sarajevo.  This  deplorable  event 
cannot  fail  to  further  embitter  the  feeling  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  the  Serb  kingdoms, 
and  the  day  does  not  appear  to  be  far  off  when 
relations  will  be  completely  severed.  Russia  per- 
ceives the  dangerous  situation  and  is  hastening 
the  construction  of  her  strategic  railways  and  the 
reorganization   of   her    army. 

THE  THORNY  ALBANIAN  QUESTION  THE 
THIRD 

The  third  "crater"  is  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Balkans;  the  Albanian  question. 

Serious  conflict  is  already  raging  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Catholics  of  the  new 
principality.  The  Mohammedan  partisans  of 
Esad  Pasha,  who  are  in  the  majority,  have  risen 
against  the  Prince  of  Wied,  who  is  supported  by 
the    Catholics    and    by    Austria-Hungary. 

Anarchy  now  reigns  throughout  Albania.  The 
supporters  of  the  Prince  have  been  driven  by 
the  Insurgents  into  Durazzo,  the  capital,  where 
they  have  fortified  themselves.  In  this  extremity 
the  Prince  called  to  his  aid  Prink  Bib  Doda, 
chief  of  the  Miridites,  who  set  out  at  the  head 
of  6,000  of  his  clansmen  to  relieve  Durazzo,  the 
only  part  of  Albania  which  still  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wied.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  Bib  Doda  will  not  be  able  to 
save  the  capital  and  so  the  situation  becomes 
exceedingly  grave.  If  Durazzo  falls,  the  Prince 
will  be  expelled,  as  it  has  always  been  the  Mo- 
hammedan desire  to  be  ruled  by  a  Mohammedan 
prince. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  outcome  if  the  Insur- 
gents do  take  Durazzo?  Austrian  troops  will 
undoubtedly  take  a  hand ;  they  will  enter  Durazzo 
to  re-establish  order  and  will  replace  upon  the 
throne  Wilhelm  of  Wied,  who  is  an  excellent 
agent  for  Austrian  policies.  Italian  troops  will 
also  take  part  as  Italy  has  large  interests  in  Al- 
bania, the  principal  of  which  is  the  acquisition 
of  Valona  [Avlona],  the  best  port  on  the  Adriatic. 
But  the  other  great  powers  could  not  allow  Austria 
and  Italy  to  act  alone.  They  also  would  be 
obliged  to  send  troops.  And  then  may  follow 
complications,  with,  perhaps,  very  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Surely,  concludes  Dr.  Yovitchevitch,  the 
foregoing  is  sufficient  to  disillusion  us  of  the 
hope  for  an  epoch  of  peace.  The  horrors  of 
war  may  very  soon  recommence,  since  by  no 
means  have  the  "volcanic"  Balkans  lapsed 
into  a  quiescent  state. 
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Photograph  by  Harris  &  Kwlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROF.     WILLIAM     FRANKLIN     WILLOUGHBY 

(Professor  Willoughby,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
jurisprudence  and  politics  in  Princeton  University, 
has  just  been  appointed  legal  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Frank  G. 
Goodnow,  who  gives  up  the  place  to  take  the  presi- 
dency of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Willoughby 
has  been  distinguished  for  his  services  in  the  field 
of  economics,  having  served  as  expert  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  lecturer  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Harvard  Universities,  treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico  and  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Porto    Rican    Legislative   Assembly) 


HON.     GEORGE     FRED     WILLIAMS 

(Hon.  George  F.  Williams,  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
United  States  Minister  to  Greece  and  Montenegro, 
became  prominent  last  month  by  reason  of  the  state- 
ments he  issued  on  his  own  responsibility  about  politi- 
cal conditions  in  Albania,  a  proceeding  which  imme- 
diately afterward  led  to  his  resignation.  According 
to  report,  however,  it  is  Mr.  Williams'  intention  to 
remain  in  that  country  because  of  his  personal  interest) 
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SECRETARY     DANIELS     RECEIVING     A     TWELVE-MIL- 
LION-DOLLAR    CHECK 

(This  illustration  shows  the  representatives  from 
Greece  presenting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels,  the  check  for  $12,535,275.96  to 
cover  the  purchase  price  of  the  two  American  battle- 
ships, the  Idaho  and  the  Mississippi,  sold  by  Uncle 
Sam  to  the  little  Eastern  government  to  help  keep 
peace  in  the  Balkans.  From  left  to  right,  standing, 
are:  Commander  Jones,  Aide  to  Secretary  Daniels; 
Rear-Admiral  Fiske,  the  Greek  charge  de  affaires, 
Capt.  Winterhalter,  Admiral  Victor  Blue,  Major 
General  Barnett,  Admiral  Griffin  and  a  group  of  news- 
paper men) 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MR.    R.    L.    METCALFE,    OF    NEBRASKA 

(Mr.  Richard  Lee  Metcalfe,  formerly  associate  editor 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner,  and  recently  civil  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone,  has  been  made  vice-chairman 
of  the  official  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  will  enter  the  primaries  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  Nebraska,  and  may  write  the  Democratic 
textbook  for  the  congressional  campaign) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From  June  20  to  July  19,  1914) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  22. — The  House,  by  vote  of  100  to  6, 
adopts  a  clause  in  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation 
bill  which  tends  to  exempt  labor  unions  and 
farmers'  organizations  from  prosecution  as  com- 
binations in   restraint  of  trade. 

June  23. — In  the  Senate,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  bill  is  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  and  explained  by  Chair- 
man Newlands  (Dem.,  Nev.).  .  .  .  The  House 
concurs  with  the  Senate  proposal  to  dispose  of 
the  battleships  Idaho  and  Mississippi  to  Greece, 
at  their  original  cost  price,  and  to  build  a  new 
battleship  with  the  proceeds. 

June    24. — The    Senate    passes    the    Indian    ap- 


empts    labor    unions    and    farmers'    organizations 
from    prosecution. 

July  11. — In  the  House,  the  Administration's 
bill  is  introduced  which  provides  for  the  ulti- 
mate   independence    of   the   Philippines. 

July  14. — The  House  passes  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill 
($36,000,000). 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

June  22. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
deciding  the  Intermountain  long-and-short-haul 
rate  case,  affirms  the  power  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  rates;  the  Court 
also  holds  that  pipe  lines  are  common  carriers 
and  must  carry  products  of  competitors  at  rales 
subject    to    regulation    by   the    Commission. 

June  24. — In  the  North  Dakota  Republican  pri- 
mary, Governor  Hanna  and  Senator  Gronna  are 
renominated.  .  .  .  The  Iowa  sterilization  law  is 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
District   Court. 

June  30. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  makes  his 
first  speech  of  the  campaign  before  Pennsylvania 
Progressives  at  Pittsburgh,  attacking  the  results  of 
the    present   Democratic   Administration's    policies. 

July  1. — The  President  nominates  George  T. 
Ma  rye,    of    San    Francisco,    to   be    Ambassador    to 


HON.    ALVEY    A.    ADEE   ON    VACATION 

(Mr.  Adee's  method  of  varying  the  monotony  of 
the  post  which  he  has  held  for  twenty-eight  years, — 
that  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, — is  to 
take  cycling  trips  through  the  environs  of  Wash- 
ington,   and    in    Europe) 

propriaticn   bill    ($10,000,000).    .    .    .    The   House 
adopts    the    Sundry    Civil     appropriation    bill. 

Tune  27. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Underwood  (Dem., 
Ala.),  as  chairman  of  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee,  replies  to  recent  criticisms  of  the 
tariff    law    and    the    income   tax. 

June     29. —  The     House    passes    the    bill     regu 
lating    cotton     exchanges    through    taxation. 

July  1. — The  Senate  Democrats,  in  caucus,  agree 
to  remain  in  session  until  the  trust  bills  are 
disposed   of. 

July  8. — In  the  Senate,  two  amendments  are 
rejected  which  aim  to  strike  out  the  clause  in 
the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill  which  ex- 
164 
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CARDINAL    GIBBONS,    RETURNING     FROM     A     RECENT 

VISIT   TO    ROME 

(The  Cardinal  has  just  passed  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, and  maintains  that  his  health  is  better  now  than 
for   many   years) 
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RUINS  IN  SALEM.  MASS.,  AFTER  THE  FIRE  OF  JUNE  25 

(The  illustration  is  quite  typical  of  many  sections  of  the  stricken  city. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  portion  of  Johnson  Sreet  here  shown  but  brick 
chimneys  and  stone  foundations.  The  fire  destroyed  nearly   half  of  the  city) 


result  of  a  political  conspiracy. 

June  29. — Many  anti-Servian 
outbreaks  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sarajevo,  Servians  being 
popularly  held  responsible  for 
the  assassination  of  the  Aus- 
trian Crown  Prince. 

July  5. — General  Huerta  is 
reelected  President  of  Mexico; 
no  regular  tickets  were  in  the 
field,  and  few  voters  partici- 
pated. 

July  6. — The  bill  amending 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  passes 
its  second  reading  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords. 

July  8. — President  Huerta 
presents  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress the  protocol  prepared  at 
the  peace  conference  at  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

July  9. — Mexican  revolution- 
ists capture  Guadalajara,  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  re- 
public. 

July  10. — President  Huerta 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  voters  of  St.  Louis  adopt  a  announces  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet;  the 
new  charter,  centralizing  power  in  the  Mayor  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  in  direct 
and  Comptroller,  and  providing  for  the  recall  of  succession  to  the  Presidency,  is  held  by  Dr.  Fran- 
elective  officials.  ...  A  drastic  prohibition  law  cisco  Carbajal,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
goes  into  effect  in  West  Virginia.  .  .  .  Secretary  Court.  .  .  .  The  Ulster  "provisional  government" 
Daniels'  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  alcoholic  holds  its  first  meeting.  .  .  .  Elections  to  the  Da- 
liquor  in  the  navy  goes  into  effect.  nish    Senate    indicate    that   proposed   constitutional 

July  3.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an-  amendments  tending  toward  greater  democracy 
nounces  that  the  income  tax  yielded  a  revenue  of   W1"   ^e  carried   through. 

$28,306,336  during  the  first  ten  months  of  its  July  15. — Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta,  for  seven- 
operation,  $12,523,000  of  which  came  from  New  teen  months  Provisional  President  of  Mexico  in 
York.  the  face  of  opposition  at  home  and  abroad,  resigns 

July  6. — The  President  nominates  Ira  N.  Morris,  his  office  and  leaves  Mexico  City  on  his  way  to 
of  Chicago,  to  be  Minister  to  Sweden.  ...  the  coast;  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr. 
George  Fred  Williams  resigns  as  Minister  to  Francisco  Carbajal,  becomes  Provisional  Presi- 
Greece,   after  criticizing  the  methods  of  European    dent. 

powers  in  Albania.  .  .  .  The  Iowa  "blue  sky"  ju]y  17.— Ex-President  Huerta  arrives  at  Puerto 
law  (regulating  investment  companies)  is  de-  Mexico,  there  to  embark  on  a  ship  and  leave  the 
clared  unconstitutional  in  the  United  States  Cir-  country;  the  revolutionists  occupy  the  important 
cuit  Court.  cities  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Guaymas. 

July  13.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  ju]v  18.— The  insurgent  uprising  in  Santo  Do- 
sion,  reporting  upon  the  old  management  of  the  mingo  reaches  a  point  where  the  early  fall  of  the 
New    Haven    Railroad    system,    finds    that    it    was    Government  seems  probable. 

criminallv   negligent   and   wasteful.  T   ,      ,.      T    .                 ,               ,    .   v.        <-, 

J      Jf,                       f    _.     .         .        .  Julv   19. — It  becomes  known   that  King   George 

July    14.— The   voters    of    Cincinnati    reject    the  has  ca]]ed  a  conference  of  political  leaders  in  an 

new    charter    which    provided    non-partisan    elec-  endeavor    to    reach    an    amicable    solution    of    the 

tions    and    a    short   ballot.  Irish  Home  RuIe  question. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

June     23. — The     promised     amendment    to    the  June   20. — It  is   reported   at  Constantinople  that 

Irish  Home  Rule  bill  is  introduced  in  the  British  Turkey  has  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Greece  and 

House    of    Lords,    providing    that    each    county    of  will  permit  exiled  Greeks  to  return  to  their  homes 

Ulster  may  vote   upon   the   question   of  exemption  in   Turkey. 

for  six  years  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  .  .  .  june  24.— Three  articles  of  a  peace  protocol 
The  Mexican  revolutionists,  under  immediate  are  s;gneci  and  made  public  at  the  conference 
command  of  Gen.  Francisco  Villa,  capture  the  at  Niagara  Falls,  providing  mainly  for  the  settle- 
city   of   Zacatecas.  ment  of  pecuniary  claims  and  for  the  recognition 

June    24. — King    Peter    of    Servia    appoints    his  of    the    proposed    new    government;    sessions    are 

son,   Crown  Prince  Alexander,  to  serve   as  regent  suspended,   without   formal    adjournment,   pending 

during   his   own    illness.  possible    conferences    between    the    representatives 

June   28.-Archduke   Franz   Ferdinand    (heir  to  °f    }^     Mexican     Government    and    the    revolu- 

the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary)    and  his  wife  are  tIonists- 

shot  and  killed  by  a  Bosnian  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia;  June    26. — A    United    States    warship    at   Puerta 

the    assassination    is    believed    to    have    been    the  Plata,  Santo  Domingo,  compels  a  force  of  revolu- 
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THE    LATE    JUSTICE    I.URTOX,    OF    THE    SUPREME 
COURT 

(Horace  Harmon  Lurton.  the  eminent  judge  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft  to  our  highest  tribunal,  died 
on  July  12,  after  four-and-a-half  years'  service.  He 
had,  however,  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
judge  of  the  Tennessee  courts,  where  he  became  chief 
justice,  and  for  about  seventeen  years  as  a  United 
States  Circuit  Judge.  He  was  born  in  1844,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  a  boy  was  an  adventurous  soldier  in 
the  Confederate  army.  As  scholar,  gentleman,  citizen, 
and  great  constitutional  lawyer  and  jurist,  Judge 
Lurton  was  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  esteem. 
He    was   a    representative-    American) 


tionists  to  cease   bombarding   the   city,    in   order   to 
protect   foreigners. 

July  1. — The  conference  at  Niagara  Falls, — 
initiated  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  and 
participated  in  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Huerta  faction  in  Mexico, — de- 
siuned  to  establish  order  in  Mexico,  comes  to  an 
end    without    positive    result. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  20. — Nine  Austrian  army  aviators  are 
killed  in  a  collision  between  an  aeroplane  and  a 
dirigible   balloon    during   maneuvers   near    Vienna. 

June  24. — The  will  of  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jesup 
disposes  of  $8,500,000  to  public  institutions,  in- 
cluding $5,000,000  to  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  formally  opens  the  reconstructed 
Kiel    Canal. 

June  25. — The  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  dry  goods  and  controlling  twenty- 
seven  large  retail  stores  throughout  the  country, 
goes  into  the  hands  of  receivers;  the  liabilities 
of  approximately  $40,000,000  are  believed  to  be 
fully  covered   by   assets.    .    .    .    Fire  destroys  half 


the   city   of    Salem,    Mass.,    burning   several    thou- 
sand  homes  and   many  large  industrial   plants. 

June  29. — The  flying  boat  America,  with  which 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic, 
carries  ten  men  during  a  trial  flight  over  Lake 
Keuka,  N.  V.  ...  A  French  army  dirigible 
creates  a  new  record  by  remaining  in  the  air  35 
hours  and  39  minutes.  .  .  .  American  consular 
officials  report  that  unprecedented  floods  have  de- 
stroyed crops  in  Southern  China  and  rendered 
2,000,000    persons   homeless. 

July  4. — Four  members  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  (one  a  woman)  are  killed  by 
the  premature  explosion  of  a  dynamite  bomb  in 
their   rooms   in    New    York   City. 

July  11. — Reinhold  Boehm  flies  in  an  aeroplane 
continuously  for  24  hours  and  11  minutes,  near 
Berlin;    it   is  estimated   that   he   flew    1350   miles. 

July  14. — A  German  aviator,  Heinrich  Oelrich, 
creates  a  new  altitude  record  near  Berlin,  ascend- 
ing in  a  monoplane  to  a  height  of  26,000  feet. 

July  16. — The  Southern  Methodist  Church  de- 
cides to  establish  at  Atlanta  a  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

July  17. — A  threatened  strike  of  engineers  and 
firemen  on  ninety-eight  railroads  of  the  West  is 
averted  by  the  acceptance,  by  both  sides,  of  the 
offices  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation. 

OBITUARY 

June  21. — Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  the 
noted  Austrian  peace  advocate  and  author,  71. 
.  .  .  James  Moore  Swank,  a  pioneer  authority  on 
the   manufacture  of  iron   and   steel,   82. 

June  22. — Morgan  Bransby  Williams,  the  Brit- 
ish builder  of  European  railways,  89.  .  .  .  Fred- 
eric Cromwell,  former  president  of  the  Mutual 
Life   Insurance  Company,  70. 

June  22. — Isidor  Wormser,  formerly  a  promi- 
nent  New    York   banker,   45. 

June  25. — George  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
and  Heldburghhausen,  88.  .  .  .  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  True,  assistant  director  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution    at  Washington,    56. 

June  26. — Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas,  Venezuelan 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  69.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Christopher  Johnson,  professor  of  Oriental  history 
and  archaeology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  58. 
.  .  .  James  M.  Horton,  the  well-known  ice-cream 
manufacturer    of    New    York,    78. 

June  28. — Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  50.  .  .  .  Delos 
P.  Phelps,  the  Chicago  lawyer,  railroad-builder, 
and  Democratic  politician,  76.  .  .  .  Franklin  H. 
Head,  a  prominent  Chicago  banker  and  manu- 
facturer, 83. 

June  30. — Lord  Wemyss,  a  prominent  figure  in 
British  public  life,  93.  .  .  .  Sir  Francis  J.  Camp- 
bell, the  blind  musician  and  teacher  of  music, 
82.  .  .  .  Stanley  P.  Hyatt,  a  prominent  English 
author,   37. 

July     1. — Edmund 
comedian,   49. 

July  2. — Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  eminent 
British  statesman,  78.  .  .  .  Sir  Benjamin  Stone, 
the  noted  British  photographer  and  author  of 
books  of  travel,  76.  .  .  .  William  Dressier,  a 
well-known   organist   and   composer,   88. 

July  3. — Henry  Willard   Denison,  the  American 


Payne,     a     popular    English 
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legal    adviser    to    the    Japanese 
Government,  68. 

July  4. — Sydney  Grundy,  the 
English  dramatic  author,  66. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Nicolas  Jean  Baptiste 
Duguet,  vice-president  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, 77. 

July  5.— Rev.  Dr.  William  B. 
Palmore,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  a  noted  Prohibi- 
tionist, 70.  .  .  .  William  McKen- 
dree  Banks,  well  known  in 
newspaper  and  book-publishing 
circles,  60. 

July  6. — Katharine  Beeckman 
Schuyler,  president  of  the 
Dames  of  the  Revolution,  73. 
.  .  .  Frank  Knox  Morton  Rehn, 
a  well-known  New  York  artist, 
66.  .  .  .  Max  Weyl,  a  prominent 
landscape  painter,  77.  .  .  .  G. 
Legagneux,  the  brilliant  French 
aviator,  32.  .  .  .  Mgr.  Louis  Al- 
bert Gaffe,  the  French  Domini- 
can priest  and  noted  Egyptol- 
ogist, 50. 

July  7. — John  A.  Shields,  for 
forty-five  years  United  States 
Commissioner  at  New  York,  74. 
.  .  .  Rev.  Henry  Barton  Chapin, 
D.  D.,  founder  of  the  Chapin 
Collegiate  School  (New  York), 
86.  .  .  .  Rev.  Richard  Gleason 
Greene,  of  New  York,  well 
known  as  an  editor  of  reference 
books,  85. 

July   9. — Fred    A.    Busse,    for- 
merly Mayor  of  Chicago,  48.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Gar-  July    14. — William    Bleecker    Potter,    the    well- 
rett  Lydecker,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  71.  .  .  .  Henry  R.  known    St.    Louis    mining   engineer    and    metallur- 
Emmerson,     a     former     Canadian     cabinet     min-  gist,  68. 
ister,  60.  ju]y    15 — j)r     Vincent    C.    Price,    inventor    of 

July  11. — Melville  E.  Ingalls,  formerly  chair-  baking  powder,  82.  .  .  .  Col.  William  Winslow 
man  of  the  "Big  Four"  railroad  system,  71.  Bennett,  inventor  of  the  first  automatic  piano- 
Prof.  Julius  Rodenberg,  the  German '  poet  and  player,  85.  .  .  .  Fernand  Desmoulin,  the  French 
author,   83.  painter  and   engraver,   61. 

July     12.— Horace     Harmon     Lurton,     Associate  July  16.— Montgomery  Schuyler,  for  many  years 

Justice   of   the    United    States    Supreme    Court    70.  an  editorial  writer  on   New  York  newspapers,  70. 

Capt.  Edwin  V.   Gager,  commander  of  the  Moni-  ^ear  Adm-  H€niT  Bellows  Robeson,  U.  S.  N.,  re- 

tor  after  the   engagement  with  the  Merrimac,  80.  tired.  72- 

July    13.— Stephen    Gale    Tillinghast,    a    promi-  J.uly  17.— Brig.-Gen.  Albert  Lee  Myer,  U.  S.  A., 

nent    Spiritualist,    91.     .     .     .     Earl    of    Ellesmere  retlred>  67- 

("Charles  Granville"),  an  English  novelist,  67.  July  l8- — Rev-  Dr.  Milton  S.  Ferry,  a  noted 
Albert  H.  Veeder,  a  prominent  Chicago  attorney  Methodist  minister  and  writer,  74, 
for  the  packing  interests,  70.  .  .  .  Absalom  Julv  19.— Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  former  presi- 
Eltinge  Anderson,  for  many  years  captain  of  dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ire- 
Hudson  River  steamers,  56.  .  .  .  Prof.  Elisha  land,  64.  .  .  .  Samuel  Greene  Wheeler  Benjamin, 
Curtiss,  for  many  years  principal  of  Sodus  Acad-  first  United  States  M;  'ster  to  Persia,  and  a 
emy   (New  York),  74.  prominent  artist  and  author,  77. 


MR.    JOSEPH   CHAMBERLAIN    AND    HIS    DAUGHTER- FROM    A   RE- 

CENT  PHOTOGRAPH 

(Mr.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  best  known  of  British  imperial  statesmen 
during  the  past  century,  died  on  July  2,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  municipal  reformer,  long  time  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  opponent  of  the  Gladstone  Home  Rule  policy,  Colonial 
Secretary,  one  of  those  primarily  responsible  for  the  Boer  War,  and 
long  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  protective  tariff,  known  in  England 
as  Tariff  Reform.  He  urged  an  imperial  free  trade  federation  by  means 
of  what  he  called  Preference  as  a  means  of  binding  the  British  dominions 
closer  together.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  been  an  active  figure  in  British 
politics  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  the  pages  of  this  Review  we  have,  at 
different  times,  given  longer  and  more  appreciative  estimates  of  his 
career) 


UNCLE  SAM'S  BUSY  SUMMER 
—IN  CARTOONS 


THE    FEDERAL    <  RIGHT    BY!  THE    HEIR  PROSPECTIVE 

(Again   the   President   reminded   a   delegation    of   women  ( — his  hopes  being  based  on  the  ratification  of  his  treaty 
that    suffrage    is    a    state    question)  by   the    United   States) 

the  News   (Baltimore)  From   the  Evening  Star    (Washington) 
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WlLSON- 


THE  FILIPINO  WAIF 

'"Take  that  bottle  away   from  the  child  and  come  home.     He's  big  enough  to   take  care   of  himself." 

From  the  Tribune  (Xew  York) 


JAPAN    IS    BACK    AGAIN  BIG    BUSINESS   — FULL    OF    POLITICAL    APPLES 

(Up    bobs    Japan    again,    requesting   a    settlement  of    the     (He   may   be   in   bad   shape,   but   he   is   getting   plenty   of 
California    land    question)  advice,   anyhow) 

From  the  Oregonian   (Portland,  Oregon)  From  the  News-Tribune    (Duluth) 
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fej. 

MORE  TROUBLE  ON  THE  LINKS? 

(It  may   be   recalled   that    President    Wilson   nearly   struck  a  man  with  a  ball  while  playing  golf  recently) 

From   the   Daily   Newt    I  Chicago) 

QOLONEL  ROOSEVELT  has  been 
very  active  of  late,  despite  reports  as  to 
a  lessening  of  his  vigor.  His  recent  attacks 
on  the  record  and  policies  of  the  Democratic 
Administration. — notably  the  proposed  Co- 
lombian treaty. — have  certainly  not  been 
lacking  in  characteristic  forcefulness. 


AN 


EDITOR    RESIGNS 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  (to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  resigned 
from  the   Outlook  staff  on  June  29) :      "Good-by,   young 
man.      If   ever   you   need   a  job,   look  me   up" 
From   the    Tribune    (New   York) 


COME  TO  TH£  Si 
CONFERENCE  AT  THE 


"ROOSEVELT  DID  NOT  POSSESS   HIS  FORMER  STRENGTH 
AND   VIGOR" 

.(-according     to     some     reports,     but     he     has     given  fRfn„rt   .         THE   BILL    MOOSE   CALL 

.    rous    blow,    in    various    directions    since    his    rlturn  ,„;f,„tP°V  T       •'■          u  the,enj"Je   Democratic   State   Com- 

to    the    United    States)  yiittee  of  Louisiana  has  heeded  the  call  and  joined  the 

t?            t.      •".,  ■      c          r  .Progressives) 

From  the   Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus)  From  the  Times-Picayune  (New  Orleans) 
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BIG  BUSINESS  STILL  SQUALLING 

From  the    World    (New   York) 

The  cartoon  showing  the  "crimes  of  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration" was  printed  in  the  New  York  World, 
which  is  not  only  the  strong- 
est newspaper  supporter  of 
President  Wilson,  but  also  the 
great  rival  of  the  Hearst  pa- 
pers in  New  York. 


WILL    THE    PRESIDENT    RING 

THE    BELL? 
From    the    Tribune    (Chicago) 


no 


W*R  WITH   JAPAM 


NO  MONCY    TRU6T 

flO  WAfe    WITH  MEXICO 

NO  ****"££ 

So  S%5 


KEPT   WAITING 

(Uncle  Sam  finds  that  his  business  is 
direcied  largely  by  the  President, — 
and   that   he   must   be   patient!) 

From    the    Sun    (New   York) 


"LOCATING  THE  BLAME" 
(The    cartoon    shows    Mr.    William    R.    Hearst    as    chalking    up 
the     record    of    the     Wilson    administration,    the    sympathetic    by- 
standers  being   Messrs.    Penrose   and    Cannon) 

From   the    World    (New    York) 
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JOHN  BARLEYCORN  WALKING  THE  PLANK 
(The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the   Navy,  prohibiting 
alcoholic    drink    in    the    United    States    Navy,    went    into 
effect  on  July   1) 

From   the   Evening   Sun    (Xew    York) 


A    COMMON-SENSE    SPEECH 

Old  Glory:     "Thanks,  Mr.   President;  they 
making  me  look  ridiculous  to  the  world  long 
From    the   Star    (Montreal) 


have  been 
enough." 


(The 


I  LI.  \R    TK  AC  K    NOW 

(The     v<n in    decisions    of    the    Supreme    Court    in   the 
STATESMANSHIP  I  called    Intermountain  and   Slircveport  cases,   have  not 

only    confirmed   the    power   of   the   Interstate    Commerce 
pork    barrel"    i>    a    disgraceful   business,   but   we    Commission    over    rate-making,    but    have    considerably 
must    have    money    for    our    districts!)  cleared    up    railroad    matters    in    general) 

From   the   Post   Dhpatch    (St.    Louis)  From  the  Eagle   (Brooklyn) 
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LET   GEORGE   DO   IT 

(Apropos  of  Minister  George  Fred  Williams'  statements 

on  the  Albanian  situation) 

From  the  News   (Baltimore) 


The  recent  utterances  of  our  late  Minister 
to  Greece  and  Montenegro,  the  Hon.  George 
Fred  Williams,  on  the  subject  of  Albania, 
are   amusingly   portrayed   in   the   above   car- 


PREMIER     ASQUITH      AND     THE      SUFFRAGETTES 

Asquith:      "It    looks    very    much    as    though    I    had 

gone    to    Canossa!"      (Referring    to    Premier    Asquith's 

consent    to     receive     a    deputation    of    suffragettes,    the 

cartoonist    likening    Asquith's    action    to    the    penitential 


THE  BULL  FIGHT  BETWEEN  UNCLE  SAM  AND  MEXICO 
(It    is    one    thing    to    enter    the    arena    with    bravado 
and    confidence,    and    another    thing    to    leave    it    in    the 
same  way, — a   Spanish   view) 

From  Hojas  Selectas    (Barcelona) 

toon.  The  "bull  fight"  cartoon  from  Hojas 
Selectas,  of  Barcelona,  follows  the  usual 
trend  of  Spanish  cartoons  in  showing  Uncle 
Sam  as  coming  out  of  a  situation  rather  in- 
gloriously. 


HAPPY    AS    A    LARK 


pilgrimage     of     Henry     IV     to     Pope     Gregory     VII     at     (John   Bull   has  won  both   the   polo   and  the   golf 
Canossa)  even  the  mlhtant  suffragettes  can  t  quell  his 

From   The  Amsterdammer    (Amsterdam)  From  the  Evening  Dispatch   (Columbus) 


cups 

joy! 


THE  TROPHY  AWARDED  EACH   YEAR  TO  THE  AMERICAN   NAVAL  VESSEL  MAKING  THE  HIGHEST 
SCORE  IN  HER  CLASS  AT  GUNNERY  (A  BRONZE  TABLET  TWO  FEET  BY  FOUR) 


EFFICIENCY  AT  WORK 

I.     HOW  OUR  NAVY  TOOK  FIRST 
RANK  IN  GUNNERY 


BY  HENRY  WYSHAM   LANIER 

'O  most  laymen,  Scientific  Management  still  means  some  new  scheme  for  running  fac- 
tories,— doubtless  important,  but  highly  uninteresting.  It  has  no  personal  concern  for 
them. 

Yet  a  very  little  knowledge  will  give  the  dullest  imagination  a  startling  vision.  Just 
a  glimpse  or  two  of  what  this  new  force  is  doing  for  the  individual  (that  is,  or  should 
be,  you),  the  corporation,  the  municipality,  the  state,  the  government,  the  civilized  world, 
must  leave  the  most  casual  observer  breathless  with  a  new  sense  of  what  Efficiency,  in 
its  ultimate  extension,  means  to  humanity. 

For  Scientific  Management  is  simply  the  application  to  every  department  of  man's 
activity  of  inspired  common  sense,— that  most  uwcommon  quality.  All  the  great  advances 
of  civilization  depend  upon  the  working  together  of  large  bodies  of  men:  the  artist,  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  the  scientific  specialist  questing  in  the  unknown  twilight  borders 
of  human  knowledge,  these  and  a  few  other  creators  and  mental  explorers  still  do  their 
work  in  as  complete  solitude  as  did  Copernicus;  but  the  one  vast  difference  between  twen- 
tieth-century man  and  that  ape-like  Homo  H eidelbergensis  of  the  early  Ice  Age  is  that  we 
have  learned  how  to  use  and  apply  the  knowledge  of  nature's  forces  (on  which  all  civili- 
zation rests)  through  the  nicely  correlated  workings  of  complicated  organisms,  built  up 
of  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  millions,  of  men  and  women.  The  genius  of  a  Napo- 
leon, almost  conquering  the  world;  of  a  Harriman,  almost  absorbing  a  nation's  trans- 
portation ;  of  an  Edison,  seeing  swiftly  what  a  scientific  fact  is  worth  in  daily  life ;  of  a 
Mohammed,  starting  a  new  religion;  nay,  the  very  spirit  of  Christ  himself, — becomes 
fully  operative  and  effective  only  through  the  ability  man  has  acquired  to  work  in  large 
masses  instead   of  individually. 

And  since  this  building  of  men  into  organisms  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  is  compara- 
tively a  new  activity,  its  rules  have  not  hitherto  been  codified ;  the  great  builders  have  been 
too  busy  with  their  tasks  to  talk  about  them,  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  prac- 
tise and  its  rewards  even  to  see  the  theory  very  clearly. 
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To-day  we  are  getting  a  new  conception.  Thanks  to  the  impetus  of  a  little  group 
of  enthusiasts,  bringing  visionary  dreams  to  bear  upon  the  most  practical  details,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  what  all  life  may  be  made  if  planned  in  reverent  imitation  of  that  mar- 
velous Plan  we  see  in  a  tree,  in  the  simplest  amoeba,  in  the  incredibly  perfect  mechanism 
of  the  human  body. 

What  this  perfecting  of  the  method,  this  elimination  of  waste,  may  mean  for  to- 
morrow can  be  guessed  from  a  few  examples  of  what  it  is  accomplishing  for  to-day.  And 
never  forget,  even  amid  statistics  of  factory  costs,  that  the  basic  idea  is  just  as  applicable 
to  the  ordering  of  one's  daily  life  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  or  to  painting  a  land- 
scape, or  to  running  the  complicated  government  of  a  great  nation. 

Come,  then,  on  a  little  tour  of  inspection  in  this  year  of  grace  1914,  and  let  us  judge 
of  this  much-discussed  new  Science  by  its  works. 

"  MORE  EFFICIENT  IN  ACTION  AND  OPERATION  THAN  ANYTHING 
ON  A  SIMILAR   SCALE  THUS   FAR  EVOLVED  BY  MAN" 

First  of  all,  let  us  put  Scientific  Manage-  for   instance,   how  Jerry   O'Brien,    in   June, 

ment  to  the  hardest  test:  What  has  Efficiency  1775,  gathered  together  a  crowd  of  farmers 

done  in  these  first  few  years  to  improve  that  and   fishermen  armed  mainly  with  axes  and 

stock  butt  of  American  humor,  the  Govern-  pitchforks,  put  them  aboard  two  little  schoon- 

ment's  work?  ers,    and    proceeded    to   capture    the    English 

I   declare,   if  everything  in  a  writer's  life  war-cutter  Margaretta  off  Machias,   Maine, 

were  as  pleasant  as  giving  the  answer  to  that  — a  piece  of  audacity  which  so  aroused  John 

question,  there'd  be  few  occupations  to  com-  Bull,    then   as   now   the   Ruler   of   the   Seas, 

pare  with  it.      For  (I  quote  one  of  the  High  that  two  big  cruisers  were  despatched  to  give 

Priests  of  the  Efficiency  Gospel)  :  these  impudent  rebels  a  lesson  they'd  remem- 

"Probably   the   most   marvelous  and  valu-  ber  forever ;  whereupon,  exactly  one  month 

able  example  of  standardized  operations  any-  later,   the  redoubtable  Jerry,   with   two   tra- 

where  in  the  world  is  on  our  American  fleets  ding  schooners  he  had  improvised  into  war- 

in  battle  practise."  ships,  actually  attacked  them  both  in  the  Bay 

And  again :  of   Fundy   and    captured    them !     This,    too, 

"The  improvement  in  effectiveness  of  the  five  days  before  Bunker  Hill,  and  several 
different  ships  of  the  Navy  in  the  last  five  months  before  there  was  officially  any  Amer- 
years  is  very  great,  and  is  probably  the  great-  ican  navy!  I  had  read  that  thrilling  record 
est  improvement,  both  in  importance  and  of  what  happened  on  the  seas  after  July  4, 
magnitude,  that  has  ever  been  accomplished.  1776,  when  our  ridiculous  little  picked-up 
Think  of  the  small  degree  to  which  the  steam  flotilla  found  itself  facing  a  tried  and  organ- 
turbine  is  superior  to  the  reciprocating  engine  ized  force  of  seventy-eight  war-ships,  mount- 
(a  questionable  5  per  cent.),  or  how  very  ing  over  2000  guns,  of  the  world's  greatest 
little  faster  the  best  passenger  trains  are  than  naval  power, — the  net  result  on  our  side  in 
the  slowest  of  the  same  class  {about  25  per  seven  years  being  the  capture  of  202  British 
cent.).  Think  of  the  enormous  expense  in  war-vessels,  and  600  more  merchantmen,  467 
time  and  money  spent  in  developing  either  being  taken  in  the  single  year  of  1777.  I 
steam  turbines  or  high-speed  trains, — then  knew  the  epic  tale  of  Reid's  fight  in  the  Gen- 
think  of  the  sixteen-fold  increased  efficiency  eral  Armstrong  with  an  overwhelmingly  su- 
of  our  battleships  as  compared  to  five  years  perior  force,  when  the  dashing  privateer 
ago,  an  increased  efficiency  due  to  the  appli-  found  himself  "bottled  up"  by  the  enemy 
cation  of  the  principles  of  efficiency, — all  of  at  Fayal, — a  story  almost  fit  to  stand  beside 
them." — Harrington  Emerson.  that  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  and  the  Re- 

I  confess  I  was  almost  as  much  surprised  venge;  and  I  remember  the  feeling  that  came 
as  pleased  when  I  first  read  this  statement,  when  I  picked  up  the  newspaper  from  the 
I  once  gathered  the  pictures  and  prepared  the  doorstep  of  a  suburban  home  some  years  ago, 
index  for  a  five-volume  History  of  the  and  saw  the  big  black  type  announcing  Ad- 
American  Navy,  so  that  the  instinctive  pride  miral  Dewey's  swoop  upon  Manila, 
of  every  normal  American  in  our  sea-fighters  But  most  of  this,  fine  as  it  was,  simply 
had  been  heightened  by  a  hundred  compara-  showed  what  kind  of  men  are  bred  in  a  free, 
tively  obscure  instances  of  the  magnificent  pioneer  country,  with  a  vast  seaboard ;  and 
way  in  which  they  have  always  been  "on  the  from  such  ebullitions  to  the  finished  product 
job"  when  the  emergency  arose.     I  had  read,  of    scientific    organization    is    a    long,    long 
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THE  BATTLESHIP  "  NEW  HAMPSHIRE "  FIRING  A  BROADSIDE 


journey.  We  have  had 
the  makings  of  a  navy 
ever  since  our  fore- 
bears settled  them- 
selves on  the  coasts  of 
Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  proceed- 
ed to  glean  the  har- 
vest of  both  land  and 
ocean ;  but  our  navy 
as  an  effective  mod- 
ern fighting  organism 
dates  from  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

And  now.  let's  see 


Copyright  by  Underwood  A-  Underwood,  New  York 

TRAINING    A    THREE-INCH    RIFLE 


how  this  miracle  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  extraordinary 
record  made  by  our 
war-ships  in  the  War 
of  1312. — when  we 
started  with  seventeen 
vessels,  no  yards,  and 
no  docks,  against  a 
fleet  seven  times  as 
large,  ''fresh  from  the 
victories  of  Trafalgar 
and  the  Nile," — was 
due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that    our    gunners 


Copyright  ' ■:•  R  Mulier,  Jr. 

LARGE    TARGET    REPRESENTING    A    BATTLESHIP 


-  ii:  i      i.    \  (ton,  D.  <". 

THE    TARGET    AFTER    TWELVE    SHOTS    HAD    HIT    IT 
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Uupyngbl  by  E.  Midler,  Jr. 

OFFICER  IN  THE  "FIRE  CONTROL  TOP"  TAKING  OBSERVATIONS  120  FEET  ABOVE  THE  WATER 

(The  bluejacket  at  the  left  of  the  picture  is  telephoning  to   the  gun   crew   below) 


aimed  their  guns.  Our  ships  handled  more  beyond  range  with 
easily,  and  our  frig- 
ates had  long  twenty- 
four-pounders  mount- 
ed in  broadside, 
whereas  the  British 
frigates'  big  guns 
were  short ;  and  both 
these  factors  helped. 
But  the  biggest  item 
was  that  the  English- 
men laid  their  car- 
ronades  level  and 
trusted  that  when 
they  fired  there  would 
be  something  in  the 
way  at  the  500-yard 
point-blank  range ;  in- 
deed. Lord  Nelson 
thought  but  little  of 
better  sighting  meth- 
ods: "I  hope,"  says 
he,  "we  shall  be  able, 
as  usual,  to  get  so 
close  to  our  enemies 
that  our  shot  cannot 
miss  the  object"  ; 
whereas  our  men,  ac- 
customed to  rifle 
marksmanship,  stood 
Aug. — 4 


Copyright  by  E.  Muller,  Jr. 

IN    THE    FIRE-CONTROL   TOP    WHILE   IN    ACTION 

(Showing    the    Florida    and    the    Utah    in    line,    taken 
from  the  foretop  of  the  Xorth  Dakota) 


their  long,  big  guns, 
aimed  for  the  hull  at 
the  water-line, — and 
hit  it.  "Thar  is  how 
the  Wasp  cut  up  the 
Frolic  in  forty-three 
minutes,  and  the  Hor- 
net demolished  the 
Peacock  in  just 
eleven." 

But  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case, 
there  could  be  little 
radical  improvement 
with  this  system.  And 
when  in  the  succeed- 
ing decades  the  wood- 
en sailing  war-ship 
was  replaced  by 
steam  and  screw-pro- 
pelled vessels ;  when 
the  armor-clad  fight- 
ing-machine grew  out 
of  the  dramatic  clash 
of  Merrimac  and 
Monitor  in  the  Civil 
War ;  especially 
when,  instead  of 
fighting  at  500  yards 
distance,     guns    were 
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RANGE-FINDER    ON     TOP    OF    A    TURRET,     USED    IN 
TARGET    PRACTISE    ON    THE    "WYOMING" 
(Telephone    wire    from    man    to    gun    crew) 

built  that  would  hurl  their  destroying  mis- 
siles five,  six,  eight  miles, — the  old  methods 
became  totally  inadequate. 

In  1896  our  Navy  was  infinitely  less  effi- 
cient in  using  adequately  what  it  had  to  use, 
than  were  those  rough-and-ready  sea-dogs  of 
a  century  before.  Target  practise  after  the 
Civil  War  was  almost  a  farce:  there  was  a 
little  triangular  sail  which  was  the  bull's- 
eye  of  an  imaginary  target,  100x25  feet; 
if  the  water  splashed  somewhere  near  this, 
the  officer  in  charge  guessed  the  missile  would 
have  hit  a  ship  if  one  had  been  there.  It  is 
literally  true  that  gunners  were  severely  rep- 
rimanded on  more  than  one  occasion  for  ac- 
tually hitting  this  bull's-eye,  because  it  meant 
some  hours'  work  to  rig  up  a  new  one ! 

Rear-Admiral  Bunce  introduced  some 
great  improvements  between  1896  and  1898; 
the  spot  actually  struck  was  marked  more 
accurately,  and  much  more  time  was  spent  in 
practise.  The  change  came  just  in  time. 
During  the  Spanish  War  our  Navy  had  its 
first  chance  in  nearly  half  a  century  to  show 
what  it  could  do, — and  the  result  seemed  at 
first  glance  eminently  satisfactory. 

But  when  the  smoke  and  the  hurrahs  blew 
away,  it  became  evident  that  our  victory  had 
been  due,  not  to  our  good  marksmanship, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  couldn't 
shoot  at  all.  In  a  word,  the  humiliating  fact 
was  that  at  an  average  range  of  about  half 


a  mile  our  ships  in  the  battle  of  Santiago 
fired  some  9000  shots,  of  which  8700  were 
wasted, — an  effective  percentage  of  about 
3l/i !  The  earnest  men,  in  the  Navy  and 
out,  who  had  seen  the  facts  for  years,  no 
longer  needed  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
their  criticisms:  all  the  defects  of  sights,  ele- 
vating gears,  wild  firing,  and  lack  of  training 
were  exposed  to  the  merciless  light  of  truth. 

The  culmination  came  when,  in  an  official 
test,  the  great  battleships  steamed  past  a 
condemned  light-ship  and  poured  out  broad- 
side after  broadside  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
sink  her, — finally  closing  in  to  a  2000-yard 
range  and  managing  to  score  three  hits! 

Clearly  here  was  an  emergency  of  a  new 
sort,  and  the  Navy  started  in  to  meet  it. 
The  way  was  open. 

As  far  back  as  1886  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  issued  a  large  volume  on  "Target 
Practise,"  laying  down  a  system  of  training 
and  "Rules  of  Fire,"  whose  principles  were 
essentially  those  of  to-day.  And  the  tele- 
scopic sight, — the  very  keystone  of  modern 
gunnery,  invented  by  Lieutenant,  now  Rear- 
Admiral,  Bradley  A.  Fiske, — was  tried  out 
on  the  York  town  as  early  as  1892. 

Now  these  and  many  other  ideas  were 
taken    up    in   earnest.     The   most   important 
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change  of  all  came,  it  is  declared,  from  the 
cousins  across  the  water,  who  gave  us  the 
first  impetus  towards  a  navy. 

Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  of  the  English 
Navy,  worked  out  years  ago  the  "spotting" 
system  of  controlling  gun-firing:  a  pointer 
at  each  gun,  who  keeps  his  sight  on  the  tar- 
get, and  a  fire-control  officer  who  sounds  a 
buzzer  at  each  gun,  whereupon  the  pointer 
fires, — and  the  officer  spots  the  shots  and 
changes  the  range  as  required. 

Admiral  Scott,  while  on  the  China  sta- 
tion, imparted  this  system  to  an  American 
officer,  an  old  friend,  and  this  American, 
Captain  W.  S.  Sims,  set  himself  in  1901  to 
focus  the  new  movement  in  our  Navy. 

He  found  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt ;  a  new  office  of  Target  Practise 
was  established  with  Captain  Sims  at  its 
head ;  and  with  the  new  devices  and  methods 
the  Navy  started  in  to  change  the  old  indi- 
vidual go-as-you-please  art  of  gunnery  into 
a  modern  science,  with  a  corps  of  expert 
specialized  gun-pointers  and  loaders,  knit 
into  a  smoothly  running  human  machine, 
controlled  by  one  directing  mind  using  the 
most  up-to-date  scientific  aids. 

The  methods  of  building  this  human  ma- 
chine are  most  suggestive.     First  of  all,  con- 


ditions are  standardized, — ranges,  rules, 
guns,  times,  intervals,  targets, — so  that  the 
hits  and  scores  and  percentages  can  be  com- 
puted exactly.  With  these  definite  measure- 
ments of  success,  the  men  start  in  on  a  game, 
as  competitive  as  golf  or  baseball,  squadron 
against  squadron,  ship  against  ship,  turret 
against  turret,  finally  the  individual  against 
all  others, — with  medals  and  trophies  to 
commemorate  the  winners'  feats.  And  then, 
in  proper  recognition  of  the  increased  value 
of  increased  efficiency,  cash  prizes  and  higher 
ratings  at  larger  pay  await  the  successful. 
The  results  in  ten  years  have  been  almost 
incredible.  Whereas  the  whole  North  At- 
lantic squadron  had  to  close  up  to. 2000 
yards  to  hit  a  lightship  ten  years  ago,  the 
New  Hampshire  in  1911  demolished  the  old 
San  Marcos  at  a  distance  of  over  six  miles 
in  about  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  of  it:  at 
that  range,  with  conditions  of  temperature, 
atmosphere,  steadiness  of  platform,  skill  of 
gun-pointers,  etc.,  all  perfect,  43  per  cent, 
of  hits  would  be  "par  golf," — whereas  ex- 
amination showed  33  per  cent,  of  certain  hits, 
and  the  examining  board  stated  that  so 
much  of  the  ship  was  shot  away  that  the 
other  ten  per  cent,  between  this  and  perfec- 
tion  might  easily  have  been  there;  during 
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the  last  "battle  practise."  the  fleet  scored 
about  95  per  cent,  of  hits;  in  1896  one  shot 
a  minute  from  a  six-inch  gun  was  good  work: 
to-day  we  fire  eight  a  minute ;  even  at  the 
vast  range  of  seven  to  eight  miles  (almost 
double  what  is  usual  in  other  navies)  our 
gunners  expect  to  reach  their  mark  with  one 
out  of  every  three  shots ;  and  we  have  such 
records  as  that  of  the  twelve-inch  guns  in 
one  of  the  South  Carolina's  turrets,  which 
scored  sixteen  hits  out  of  sixteen  shots  in  four 
minutes  and  thirty-one  seconds  (in  1901, 
five  and  one-third  minutes  was  allowed  be- 
tween shots!)  and  that  of  the  Arkansas,  with 
six  perfect  shots  from  twelve-inch  guns  in 
fifty-seven  seconds. 

Think  of  that  machine-like  rain  of  steel 
projectiles,  each  weighing  870  pounds,  each 
pitilessly  "lacking"  the  enemy  through  and 
through  from  seven  miles  away, — and  con- 
trast it  with  the  sightless  clumsy  guns  of 
olden  days,  trained  on  wooden  carriages, 
with  fourteen  men  handling  the  handspikes, 
side-tackles  and  quoins,  with  ammunition 
brought  up  three  decks  by  the  powder- 
monkeys,  with  an  officer  in  full  dress,  wear- 
ing cocked  hat  and  sword,  after  the  guns  had 
been  pointed  according  to  individual  fancy, 
giving  "very  slowly  and  deliberately, "  these 
orders:  "Handle  your  match  and  lock- 
string";  "Cock  your  lock";  "Blow  vour 
match";  "Stand  by":— "Fire"! 

Here  is  an  admirable  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  inside  that  death-dealing  monster 
to  produce  these  results: 

About  a  month  before  target  practise  the  ship's 
usual    routine    is    somewhat    modified    to   give    the 


guns'  crews  more  chance.  Except  for  an  occa- 
sional moving  picture  show  on  the  quarterdeck, 
nothing  interferes  with  the  drilling  for  "hits  per 
gun  per  minute." 

Modern  target  practise  is  a  game  of  competi- 
tion, and  by  appealing  to  the  sporting  blood  of 
the  bluejackets  a  zeal  in  training  and  preparation 
has  developed  which  has  placed  it  on  a  plane 
never  before   reached. 

The  ship  cannot  go  on  the  range  to  fire  until 
her  commanding  officer  has  reported  ready. 
Among  the  reports  required  is  that  all  the  crew 
have  had  a  bath  and  put  on  clean  clothes.  This 
is  a  sanitary  precaution  in  case  of  wounds,  lia- 
bility of  infection  being  very  much  lessened. 
The  men  jokingly  say  that  it  is  the  only  way  the 
doctor  has  to  get  in  on  the  practise  and  share  in 
the  glory  of  a  winning  crew. 

When  the  target  is  on  the  proper  bearing  and 
at  the  required  distance  the  whistle  blows  and 
the  fire  control  officer  gives  the  order  to  "com- 
mence firing."  The  turret  officer  repeats  the  order, 
and  the  game  is  on.  From  now  until  the  last  shot 
of  the  allowance  has  been  fired  the  whole  spec- 
tacle is  a  blur  of  human  automatons,  moving, 
without  excitement,  without  confusion,  each  man 
a  part  of  the  team  striving  with  all  that  is  in 
him  to  better  previous  records  by  even  one-fifth 
of  a  second. 

The  first  shell  is  loaded.  There  is  a  lull  for 
an  instant  until  the  firing  signal  is  given.  The 
pointer  lays  the  sights  on  the  target.  It  has  been 
drilled  into  him  for  weeks  not  to  fire  unless  he 
is  "on"  the  bull's-eye.  The  firing  signal  sounds. 
The  pointer  presses  the  firing  key  and  "Pete"  or 
•Tom"  is  on  his  way  to  the  target.  When  the 
gun  goes  off  the  air  smites  you,  the  blast  rattles 
\our  brains,  and  if  a  novice  you  feel  as  though 
someone  had  given  you  a  punch  in  the  solar 
plexus.  Before  von  have  had  a  chance  to  properly 
revive  you  find  yourself  interestedly  watching  the 
determined  faces  and  straining  muscles  of  arm 
and  shoulder  as  the  crew  rush  the  next  load. 
The  gun  recoils  about  two  and  a  half  feet  before 
returning  to  normal  position.  The  plugman  opens 
the   plug,    and    looking  in   the   gun  you   see   violet 
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flames  curling  around  the  rifling  until  the  com- 
pressed air,  with  a  hissing  noise,  cleans  out  the 
bore,  pushing  a  cylinder  of  flame  before  it.  Be- 
fore you  cease  marveling  at  this  the  next  load 
has  been  rammed  home,  the  plug  closed,  the 
pointer  tickles  the  toe  of  his  rabbit's  foot,  and  an- 
other 870  pounds  of  steel  is  on  its  way  toward  the 
patch  of  slate-colored  canvas  looming  up  against 
the   horizon. 

The  striving  after  hits  per  gun  per  minute  is 
not  all  a  matter  of  glory,  but  also  of  cash,  extra 
pay  being  given  to  gun  pointers  who  qualify,  and 
cash  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  highest  guns' 
crews.  The  most  coveted  prize  is  the  battle 
efficiency  pennant,  which  is  given  to  the  ship  hav- 
ing the  highest  final  combined  score  with  guns 
and   in  the  engineering  competitions. 

After  each  run  of  the  ship  past  the  target  the 
repair  party  visits  the  raft,  shifts  the  screens,  and 
makes  things  ready  for  the  next  guns  that  are  to 
fire.  This  work  is  done  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  captain  of  the  firing  ship  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  searchlights,  and  is  carried  on  during 
the  entire  night.  No  rest  is  for  captain  or  crew 
until  the  bugles  sound  "cease  firing"  at  daylight, 
when  tired  men  "turn  in"  for  their  well-earned 
rest. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  human  material 
for  these  gun  teams  is  selected  and  trained 
in  the  most  careful  and  systematic  way.  The 
Navy  finds  it  pays  to  "catch  them  young" : 
the  very  best  gun-pointers  are  mere  boys  of 
seventeen   or  eighteen.     The  young  recruit 


goes  first  to  a  naval  station  for  six  or  eight 
months.  Here  he  is  instructed  in  the  begin- 
nings of  seamanship,  ordnance,  and  so  on,  a 
careful  record  being  kept  of  his  proficiency, 
of  his  character,  of  any  special  abilities  he 
may  possess. 

By  the  time  he  leaves  the  station,  he  has 
some  pretty  definite  notion  of  what  is  ahead 
for  him,  he  has  absorbed  the  idea  of  the 
great  game  in  which  he  may  win  a  chance  to 
play,  and  his  superiors  have  a  written  chart 
of  him  for  their  guidance  as  to  his  best 
chance  of  usefulness  in  the  organism. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  his  arrival  on 
board  ship,  he  finds  himself  at  a  gun  sta- 
tion, being  drilled  in  rifle  aiming  by  an  older 
sailor.  If  he  has  any  physical  or  mental  de- 
fects that  disqualify  him  for  this  work,  he  is 
at  once  transferred.  If  not,  he  begins  prac- 
tise with  the  "dotter,"  an  ingenious  device 
for  practice  in  aiming  at  a  target, — a  minia- 
ture ship,  in  motion  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally, being  covered  by  the  cross-hairs  of 
the  telescope  and  the  pressure  of  the  gun- 
firing  key  loosing  a  pencil  which  records  the 
accuracy  of  aim  by  a  dot  on  the  target. 
(The  "Morris  tube"  is  similar  except  that  a 
small  rifle  fires  a  bullet  through  the  target 
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TARGET 

sheet.)  Then  he  learns  to  operate  the  elec- 
trical elevating  and  training  gears,  which 
move  the  great  guns  so  as  to  cover  a  moving 
target  while  one's  own  ship  is  rolling  and 
pitching  in  a  sea-way. 

This  training  continues  several  times  a 
week  all  through  the  year,  no  matter  where 
the  ship  is  or  what  it  is  doing,  so  that  the 
gun-pointer  is  "on  his  toes"  and  ready  for 
action  at  any  moment. 

Next  comes  drill  in  the  most  highly  or- 
ganized portion  of  the  work, — each  pointer 
firing  within  a  second  of  receiving  the  sig- 
nal from  the  control  officer,  so  that  a  whole 
broadside  may  be  delivered  simultaneously. 
And  the  young  pointer,  having  become  an 
expert  individualist,  having  learnt  to  aim 
steadily  in  any  sort  of  sea.  to  operate,  with- 
out thinking,  the  levers  controlling  the  great 
sixty-ton  guns  and  300-ton  turrets,  learns  to 
synchronize  his  own  skill  with  that  of  a 
hundred  others  at  the  signal  of  the  directing 
intelligence.  Those  who  remain  after  these 
weeding-out  stages  are  the  very  pick  of  the 
force, — others  having  become  sight-setters, 
hoisters,  powder-handlers  and  the  like. 


Twice  a  year  he  engages  in  actual  target 
practise,  firing  on  an  average  twenty  prac- 
tise shots  a  year.  And  since  to  fire  even  the 
cast-iron  shells  used  in  practise  costs  $500 
for  each  shot,  the  expense  of  making  an  ex- 
pert gun-pointer,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
four-year  term,  is  about  $40,000, — plus  all 
the  cost  of  his  training  and  food. 
•  Pretty  expensive,  when  one  considers  that 
to  train  a  boy  whose  father  sends  him 
through  the  University  and"  then  gives  him  a 
post-graduate  course  abroad  would  cost 
probably  not  half  that  amount.  But  in  the 
light  of  that  3  per  cent,  of  hits  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Santiago,  and  the  95  per  cent,  to- 
day, the  economy  is  obvious. 

The  youngster  who  has  started  in  as  an 
apprentice  at  $17.60  a  month  works  up  to 
be  a  "seaman  gunner"  at  $26,  with  a 
monthly  gratuity  of  from  $2  to  $10  for 
reaching  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  hits. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  ahead  of  him :  he 
may  advance  to  be  chief  turret  captain  at 
$60  a  month,  or  to  any  of  the  scores  of  petty 
officers'  positions.  Best  of  all,  the  ambitious 
fellow  now  finds  a  plain,  open  road  to  the 
officers'  mess. 

After  a  certain  number  of  years  of  serv- 
ice, a  chief  petty  officer  may  take  the  exami- 
nation for  ensign, — and  with  this  commis- 
sion, the  whole  ascending  scale  of  the  serv- 
ice is  as  open  to  him  as  if  he  had  graduated 
from  Annapolis.  About  fifty  men,  I  am 
told,  have  already  thus  advanced  from  the 
ranks,  and  the  evidence  is  that  they  are  re- 
ceived in  the  officers'  mess  absolutely  on 
their  own  personal  merits. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
seeing  provisions  of  the  Navy  regulations, 
and  I  fancy  the  future  will  see  it  greatly 
extended.      Nothing    could    be    more    essen- 
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tial  to  the  development  of  a  fighting  force 
of  a  democracy  than  this  sense  that  there  is 
no  insuperable  bar  to  advancement,  that  one 
is  not  inexorably  fixed  in  a  lower  caste,  that 
upon  a  man's  own  exertions  depend  where 
he  will  be  in  twenty  years'-  time.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  is  somewhat  responsible 
for  the  unique  discipline  of  our  Navy, — abso- 
lutely removed  from  the  rigidity  of  some 
Continental  powers, — a  discipline  where  offi- 
cers and  men  work  side  by  side  in  a  gun. 
turret  with  the  same  sense  of  united  com- 
radeship that  obtains  in  a  football  eleven, 
yet  where  obedience  is  as  instant  as  in  the 
iron  system  of  fear. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  comparison  even 
in  effectiveness,  when  in  the  turmoil  of 
actual  conflict,  between  that  machine-like 
obeying  of  a  superior  of  another  class,  and 
the  whole-hearted  zest  with  which  our  men 
play  the  game,  cheerfully  obeying  the  leader 
because  they  know  he  knows.  And  con- 
clusive testimony  on  this  point  is  given  by 
the  strikingly  low  percentage  of  desertions, 
and  the  high  ones  of  re-enlistment.  What 
it  all  means,  of  course,  is  that  the  Navy  has 
become  an  attractive  career  for  the  enlisted 
man,  with  a  chance  to  use  every  power  he 
has  in  him,  to  take  part  in  a  fascinating 
game,  to  get  rewards  strictly  on  his  merits, 
to  go  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  going.     It  is 


not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  force, 
officers  and  men,  are  permeated  and  welded 
together  by  a  common  ideal:  any  ideas  or 
improvements  that  Jacky  or  officer  may 
work  out  will  be  tested,  and  adopted  if 
good. 

And  so  thoroughly  is  every  man  infused 
with  this  sense  of  the  game,  that  cash  prizes 
and  monthly  bonuses  and  increased  ratings 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  thought 
of  that  little  piece  of  red  bunting  with  a 
black  ball  in  the  center,  which  floats  at  the 
masthead  of  the  winning  ship  in  battle 
practise. 

That  is  Efficiency  in  its  largest  sense. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  admirable  de- 
velopment of  scientific  training  and  man- 
agement in  gunnery  is  an  indication  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  in  other  departments 
by  this  new  spirit  in  the  Navy.  There  could 
hardly  be  less  inspiring  work  than  firing 
boilers  or  coaling  ships:  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  everything,  this  supply  of  motive 
power,  but  it's  just  sheer  drudgery.  Yet 
by  the  application  of  the  same  system  of 
competitive  rivalry,  badges  and  rewards,  the 
average,  a  few  years  back,  of  30  tons  an 
hour  in  coaling  ship  has  been  raised  to  360 
tons  an  hour,  throughout  a  whole  cruise 
around  the  world. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
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has  developed  a  type  of  collier,  fitted  with 
high-speed  handling  apparatus,  which  is 
amazingly  effective ;  and  these  seven  great 
coal  carriers,  each  holding  10,000  tons,  can 
shoot  their  loads  into  a  ship  alongside  at  the 
rate  of  1000  to  1200  tons  an  hour.  Of 
course,  the  real  delay  comes  in  handling  this 
black  flood  after  it  gets  aboard :  the  bunkers 
of  a  modern  battleship  are  necessarily  small, 
to  give  room  for  the  many  watertight  bulk- 
heads which  protect  her  buoyancy  in  case 
she  is  damaged  by  a  submarine  or  torpedo; 
and  it  is  in  this  transfer  of  the  fuel  to  the 
bunkers  that  the  pinch  comes.  Yet  in  a 
recent  test  the  Wyoming  took  on  board 
2100  tons  and  was  ready  so  put  to  sea  in 
three  hours, — though  a  vast  amount  of  hard 
work  remained  for  the  begrimed  coal  passers 
after  that. 

In  his  last  message  Secretary  Daniels 
states  that  the  department  is  mining  and 
testing  sample  ship-loads  of  Alaskan  coal  to 
determine  if  this  is  suitable  for  naval  use, 
the  idea  being  to  have  a  Pacific  coast  supply 
for  the  vessels  in  these  waters  without  the 
vast  cost  and  delay  of  carrying  it  all  the  way 
from  Norfolk. 

And  he  calls  attention  to  another  matter 
which  shows  the  general  progressive  policy: 
"For,  if  the  supply  of  oil  meets  the  demands, 
as  there  is  reason  to  think  it  will,  our  ves- 


sels have  but  few  years  more  in  which  coal 
is  to  furnish  the  driving  power." 

This  will  probably  surprise  many  readers. 
But  the  fact  is  that  oil  has  so  clearly  demon- 
strated its  superiority  over  coal  that  our 
Navy  is  already  using  30,000,000  gallons  a 
year,  and,  with  the  extension  of  oil  burners 
to  more  of  the  fleet,  this  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased to  125,000,000  gallons  in  the  near 
future.  Since  the  Navy  is  paying  nearly 
twice  as  much  for  oil  as  in  1911,  the  depart- 
ment is  striving  to  get  authority  to  own  and 
operate  its  own  oil  wells,  refining  plant, 
tanks  and  transportation  facilities, — a  step 
already  partly  taken  by  England,  whose 
Navy  is  spending  nearly  $2,000,000  for  oil 
tanks,  and  for  whom  the  Scottish  oil-shales 
are  to  be  preserved. 

Torpedo  work,  engineering  competition, 
based  on  economy  of  fuel  consumption, 
maintenance  of  machinery  without  going  to 
a  yard,  and  so  on,  are  rewarded  by  the 
coveted  red  "E"  on  the  sleeve ;  and  the  per- 
centages count  in  with  those  of  gunnery  for 
the  grand  record  of  "Battle  Efficiency," — 
the  captain  of  the  leading  vessel  usually  re- 
ceiving a  letter  of  congratulation  frcm  the 
President. 

One  could  multiply  details:  the  Depart- 
ment has  found  by  careful  experiment  that 
it  can  feed  its  men  better,  at  less  cost,  by 
operating  its  own  dining-car  service  when 
transporting  Jackies  overland.  Since  1898 
the  Hospital  Corps  has  had  charge  of 
nursing,  first  aid,  and  laboratory  work;  mat- 
ters of  sanitary  construction  of  vessels  and 
barracks  and  camp  sites,  of  proper  food  and 
water,  of  physical  fitness,  of  vaccination  and 
special  precaution  in  tropical  countries, — 
using  the  vast  recent  advances  of  medical 
science  along  these  lines, — are  studied  and 
managed  with  the  same  care  as  that  be- 
stowed on  fighting  operations. 


UNCLE   SAM  S    NAVAL   FIGHTERS   AS   REAL   SCHOOL- 
BOYS   AT   SEA 


EFFICIENCY   AT    WORK 
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Copyright  by  Harris  4  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECRETARY  DANIELS  AND  HIS  "WAR"  COUNCIL 

(Left  to  right,  standing:  Admiral  Victor  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation;  Major-General  George  W. 
Barnett,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps;  Captain  A.  F.  Fechteler,  aide  for  inspection;  Captain  A.  G.  Winter- 
halter,  aide  for  material;  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  aide  for  operations  of  the  fleet.  Seated  at  the  desk,  Secre- 
tary  Daniels) 


Practically  every  vessel  in  the  Navy  is 
equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  to-day; 
and  the  system  is  so  perfected  that  from  the 
brain  of  the  organization  at  Washington 
messages  can  reach,  through  relay,  any  ship 
at  any  remotest  point  of  the  "Seven   Seas." 

The  final  application  of  common-sense, 
business  ideas  is  in  the  recent  commercial 
deals  by  which  Secretary  Daniels  sold  to 
Greece  the  obsolete  battleships,  the  Idaho 
and  Mississippi, — the  check  for  over  $12,- 
000,000  having  been  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  this  went  to  press, — thus  almost 
paying  for  a  new  modern  warship,  instead  of 
"scrapping"  these  useless  vessels  or  using 
them  for  targets. 

But  Mr.  Daniels  has  gone  much  further 
than  this :  he  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
meet  that  fundamental  objection  to  any 
regular  fighting  force  which  exists  in  all 
democracies,  and  which  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years.  Especially  is  it  true 
that  citizens  living  far  inland,  quite  out  of 
touch  with  naval  matters,  are  apt  to  think 
of  a  ten-million-dollar  super-dreadnought 
as  a  mere  craze  of  militarism. 

So  the  present  Secretary  deliberately  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  reconciling  this  strong 


popular  feeling  with  our  sea-power  needs 
by  making  the  Navy  "not  merely  an  ex- 
pense, but  an  economic  asset  to  the  country 
and  a  good  business  investment  of  the  tax- 
payers' money." 

Reasoning  that  by  far  the  greatest  loss 
is,  not  the  money  spent  on  ships  but  the 
50,000  men  "taken  from  gainful  industrial 
pursuits,"  he  is  trying  to  take  these  50,000 
(most  of  them  poorly  educated  and  of  the 
type  that  swells  the  congested  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor)  and  turn  them  out  with  both 
a  book  and  industrial  education  while  giv- 
ing them  some  years  of  discipline,  arguing 
that  if  the  Navy  can  do  this  it  will  justify 
its  existence  from  the  educational  view- 
point alone.  For  there  is  no  more  basic  way 
of  adding  to  a  nation's  wealth  than  to  in- 
crease  the  earning  capacities  of  its  citizens. 

The  first  of  these  schools,  for  "academic, 
vocational  and  technical  instruction,"  was 
started  aboard  the  Des  Moines,  and  they 
are  being  made  a  regular  part  of  the  routine 
on  shipboard  and  at  the  shore  stations.  A 
midshipman  who  graduates  now  from  An- 
napolis will  not  only  have  had  a  short  nor- 
mal course,  but  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  instruction  of  these  men  comes 
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only  second  to  his  man-of-war  duties  in  his 
responsibilities, — and  the  experience  thus 
far  goes  to  show  that  this  training  is  as  good 
for    the   young   teachers   as    for   the   pupils. 

The  Navy  has  already  fifteen  schools: 
the  four  for  recruits  at  Newport,  Norfolk, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  a  machinists' 
school  at  Charleston ;  two  for  electricians  at 
New  York  and  Mare  Island ;  one  for 
torpedo  work  at  Newport ;  one  for  seaman 
gunners  at  Washington ;  two  for  musicians 
at  Norfolk  and  San  Francisco;  an  artificers' 
school  at  Norfolk ;  one  for  cooks  and  bakers 
at  Newport ;  and  two  for  yeomen  at  New- 
port and  San  Francisco. 

With  this  great  increase  of  educational 
activity,  which  is  having  the  heartiest  sup- 
port from  the  officers,  the  Navy  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  grow  into  a  great  training  school  for 
active-minded  young  men. 

So  Jackie  to-day  goes  to  school  with 
books,  with  machines;  he  develops  his  mind, 
he  learns  a  trade ;  who  can  question  but  that 
the  perfection  of  the  plan  will  make  better 
sailors  as  well  as  better  citizens? 

When  the  foreign  trip  of  the  fleet  was 
planned  last  year  it  was  even  announced 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  enlistment  that  a 
man  would  get  the  "liberal  education  of 
travel," — with  the  result  that  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  educational  ideas  in 
November,  the  enlistment  jumped  up  a 
third. 

It  is  easy  to  devise  cheap  humor  at  the  ex- 


pense of  this  idea,  as  many  newspapers  have 
seen  fit  to  do;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  a  real 
achievement,  opening  up  a  whole  vista  of 
possibilities,  enabling  one  to  visualize  a  new 
sort  of  American  Navy  and  Army. 

Some  earnest  outside  friends  of  the  Navy 
have  lately  been  pointing  out  what  they  con- 
sider defects.  They  say  our  "spotting"  sys- 
tem of  fire-control,  much  improved  as  it  has 
been,  is  to-day  vastly  inferior  to  the  "di- 
rector" system  (devised  by  the  same  Sir 
Percy  Scott  who  evolved  the  "spotting" 
method ) , — by  which  only  one  telescope  and 
one  pointer  are  used  for  a  whole  battery, 
the  other  guns  moving  automatically  with 
this  master  gun ;  the  result,  Admiral  Scott 
declares,  being  an  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
in  hits  in  the  English  navy;  indeed,  it  is 
declared  that  in  a  recent  test  of  this  new 
"fire  director,"  the  Thunderer,  with  its  aid, 
at  a  10,000-yard  range  in  rough  weather, 
made  four  times  as  many  hits  as  the  Orion, 
which  used  the  old  equipment, — whereupon 
the  Admiralty  promptly  voted  $2,500,000 
to  equip  all  the  dreadnoughts  with  it,  and 
Sir  Percy  Scott  was  honored  with  a 
baronetcy. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  this 
"director"  system  is  still  unknown  in  detail. 
And  the  more  important  fact  is  that  the  very 
spirit  our  Navy  has  shown  in  the  last  ten 
years  leaves  one  with  the  conviction  that  any 
possible  improvements  will  soon  be  studied 
and  adopted. 


Copyright  by  f.  Holler,  Jr. 


A  FIVE-1NCH  GUN'S  CREW  IN  ACTION 


THE  PAGEANT  AND  MASQUE 

OF  ST.  LOUIS 

A  People's  Drama  on  a  National  Scale 
BY    ARTHUR    FARWELL 

FROM  the  civic  standpoint  a  celebration  future,   it  has  outdistanced   the  English  pa- 

for  the  one  hundredth   and   fiftieth  an-  geant   by   leaps   and   bounds,   and   has   well- 

niversary  of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis,  from  nigh    severed    itself    from    the    parent    stem, 

the   sociological    an    ideal    cooperative   enter-  striking  new  roots  into  a  new  set  of  condi- 

prise    of    the    most    stupendous    nature,    and  tions    and    establishing    for    itself    a    unique 

from  the  artistic  a  world-event  in  the  history  and  independent  growth, 

of   the    drama,    this   production    passed   with  Considered   in   its   physical   aspect   merely, 

but  the  most  meager  public  and  national  ap-  the  pageant  and  masque  of  St.  Louis   (pre- 

preciation  of  its  immense  significance  for  the  sented  on  the  last  days  of  May)  consisted  in 

future  of  the  artistic  and  spiritual  processes  two  dramas  of  large  scope,  given,  with  an 

of  democracy.  intermission,  during  the  afternoon  and  even- 

"Pageant"    has    become    a    familiar    word  ing  on  an  outdoor  stage  covering  the  central 

to  Americans  of  late  years,  but  the  pageant,  and   farther  part  of  a  lake  in  Forest   Park, 

as  the  potential     form    of    a    new    people's  and  leaving  a  semi-circular  ribbon  of  water 

drama  rivaling  in  significance  for  American  one    hundred     and    twenty-five     feet    broad 

life    that    of    the    Greek    drama    for    ancient  around  the  front  of  the  stage  and  between  it 

Greece,     it    is    a    less    familiar    conception,  and    the    audience,    representing   the    Missis- 

Neither  the  public  at  large   nor  casual  ob-  sippi   river.     The  stage  itself  was  five  hun- 

servers   in   general   are   given   to   long-range  dred  and  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  back,  with 

comparisons,  either  analytic  or  synthetic,  and  a  semi-circular  front  of  eight  hundred  and 

it  is  not  surprising  that  only  those  most  in-  eighty  feet,  and  was  two  hundred  feet  deep, 

timately  concerned   are  at  present  aware  of  i.  e.,  from  the  footlights  to  the  background, 

the  actual  present  status  and  the  vast  future  The  audience,  about  two  hundred  thousand 

possibility  of  our  new  American  community  at  each   of   the   four  performances,   occupied 

drama  as  an  unprecedented  art-phenomenon  seats  on   the   rising  ground   around   the  side 

of   modern    democratic   evolution.     We    are  of  the  lake  opposite  the  front  of  the  stage, 

prone  to  consider  as  legitimate  art  only  that  The  number  of  actors,  men  and  women,  in 

which    falls    within    the    scope    of    accepted  the  two  dramas  was  about  eight  thousand, 

forms,    forgetting    that    there    was    a    time  The  four  performances  of  "The  Pageant 

when  opera  did  not  exist,  or  symphony,  or  and  Masque  of  St.  Louis"  took  place  in  For- 

painting  and  drama  as  commonly  understood  est  Park,  in  that  city,  on  the  last  four  days 

to-day.     The  birth  of  a  new  and  great  art-  of  May  of  the  present  year.     Thomas  Wood 

form  is  too  infrequent  an  occurrence  to  keep  Stevens   and    Percy   MacKaye  were   the  au- 

the  public  mind  in  the  condition  readily  to  thors,    respectively,    of   the   pageant   and   the 

accept  such  a  thing  when  it  occurs.  masque,   and    for   the   latter  Joseph   Linden 

Nevertheless,   in  some  five  short  years,   if  Smith  was  the  stage  manager  and  Frederick 

we   ignore   the   thirty-five   or  more   years   of  S.    Converse    the    composer    of    the    music, 

the  somewhat  secluded  evolution  of  the  Bo-  Ernest   R.    Kroeger,    of   St.    Louis,    was   the 

hemian    Club    "High-jinks"    drama   of    San  composer  of  a  special  march  for  the  pageant. 

Francisco,    the   mere   pageant   spectacle   bor-  The  eye  rested  at  the  back  of  the  stage 

rowed  from  England  has  grown  in  America  upon  the  broad  facade  of  a  temple  of  Maya 

to  the  condition  of  a  constantly  more  well-  architecture,    while    on    the    middle    ground 

defined  people's  drama  that  is  sweeping  like  of   the   stage   were   Indian    mounds,   with    a 

a  wave  over  the  country.     In  its  expressive  smaller  temple   rising  in  the  center  upon  a 

scope,   its  symbolism,  its  application  to  pres-  pyramid  of  Maya  design.     Trees  and  shrub- 

ent-day  life  and   to  the   formulation  of  the  bery  were  plentifully  represented.     Two  im- 
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Photograph  by  6chweig,  St.  Louis 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  AUDIENCE   AT  THE 
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PAGEANT  AND  MASQUE  FROM  THE  STAGE 


OF  THE  DONIPHAN  EXPEDITION 
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Photograph  by  Siuwelg,  St.  Louis 


THE  MASQUE :   MISSISSIPPI  BRINGING  THE  CHILD  TO  CA- 


mense  columns  in  the  foreground  framed  the 
stage  at  either  end.  This  "set"  was  retained 
throughout,  except  that  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  of  the  two  dramas,  the  pageant, 
scenes  of  houses  were  set  up,  representing 
St.  Louis  in  the  early  days. 

A  pageant,  as  commonly  understood,  is  a 
direct  representation  of  the  history  of  a  com- 
munity, enacted  by  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  form  consisting  of  a  number  of 
"episodes,"  chosen  for  the  importance  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  making  of  local  his- 
tory and  with  a  view,  as  well,  to  their  pos- 
sibility of  dramatic  and  picturesque  repre- 
sentation. It  is  customary  for  such  a  pa- 
geant also  to  include  several  "interludes," 
of  a  symbolistic  or  allegorical  nature,  in 
which  opportunity  is  given  for  a  display  of 
the  lyrical  elements  of  drama  and  for  its 
idealistic  aspect  generally.  The  chorus  and 
the  dance  constitute  important  factors  of 
these  scenes,  which  may  represent  anything 
from  the  natural  aspects  of  a  locality  to  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  community.  Each 
of  these  "interludes"  thus  becomes  a  com- 
plete little  masque  or  music-drama  by  itself, 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  broader  realistic  his- 
torical representation.  So  unlimited  a  scope, 
however,  do  these  lyrical  scenes  offer  to  the 
imagination    of    the    pageant-maker,    and   so 


strong  is  their  poetic  appeal  to  the  public, 
that  they  have  rapidly  assumed  a  place  of 
increasing  importance  in  American  pa- 
geantry. 

In  the  "Pageant  and  Masque  of  St. 
Louis,1'  however,  the  realistic  and  idealistic 
modes  of  dramatic  expression  attained  a 
complete  separation,  the  pageant  beginning 
with  an  imaginary  realistic  scene  in  the  life 
of  the  Mound-Builders  and  carrying  contin- 
uously the  actual  local  history  down  to  the 
Doniphan  expedition ;  while  the  masque  was 
a  wholly  independent  poetical  and  symbol- 
ical drama  designed  to  show  the  inner  sig- 
nificance of  the  existence  of  the  city  and  its 
humanity,  in  their  broadest  cosmic  relations, 
and  to  indicate  its  destiny  and  the  quality  of 
its  influence  in  the  future.  The  pageant 
began  in  the  daylight  and  concluded  in  the 
evening  dusk  with  some  assistance  from  the 
very  remarkable  and  effective  electric  light- 
ing system  employed,  while  the  masque,  be- 
ginning after  dark,  was  wholly  dependent 
upon  artificial  light,  through  which  effects 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  character 
were  obtained. 

The  means  adopted  by  Mr.  MacKaye  for 
the  attainment  of  his  ends  in  the  masque 
were  admirable,  and  his  dramatic  concep- 
tion was  noteworthy  for  its  poetic  imagery 
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HOK1A  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MOUND  BUILDERS 


and  breadth.  At  the  opening  of  the  masque, 
Cahokia,  a  typical  character  from  the  age  of 
the  Mound-Builders  (represented  by  a)  colos- 
sal masked  figure  seated  on  a  mound  below 
the  smaller  temple)  laments  the  scattering 
of  his  people  and  broods  on  the  destiny  of 
the  race. 

He  calls  up  a  vision  of  the  ancient  gran- 
deur of  man  upon  the  American  continent, 
which  is  presented  to  the  spectator  in  the 
form  of  a  vast  and  fantastic  ritual  of  the 
Mayas  of  ancient  Central  America,  a  scene 
of  surpassing  exotic  splendor. 

The  vision  passes,  and  Cahokia  has  speech 
with  Hiloha  and  Noohdi,  the  elements  of 
eternal  heat  and  cold,  which  appear  out  of 
the  darkness  as  vivid,  illuminated  colossal 
figures  at  the  tops  of  the  great  columns  at 
either  end  of  the  stage.  He  defies  them,  and 
Wdsapedan,  the  Great  Bear,  appears  above 
the  temple  at  the  back,  against  the  sky,  and 
prophesies  a  renaissance  of  human  splendor 
and  supremacy.  This  shall  come  through  a 
child,  who  shall  be  brought  by  Mississippi. 
From  around  the  bend  of  the  river  a  fan- 
tastic barge  appears,  guided  by  the  long- 
bearded  and  long-trained  Mississippi,  and 
bearing  the  child,  who  is  destined  to  become 
the  young  knight,  St.  Louis.  In  the  water 
around  the  barge  scores  of  water-spirits  dive 


and  swim,  blowing  spray  from  their  mouths. 
Mississippi  presents  the  child  to  Cahokia, 
together  with  a  great  glowing  sword  which 
the  child  shall  wield  in  the  future. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  masque,  the 
child,  who  has  disappeared  in  the  little 
temple,  reappears  as  the  knight,  St.  Louis. 
Cahokia  has  vanished.  The  action  is  now 
concerned  with  the  pioneers  and  the  world- 
adventurers.  The  mocking  figure  of  Gold 
appears,  proclaiming  his  supremacy.  He  is 
overthrown  in  a  wrestling  match  by  a  cham- 
pion of  St.  Louis,  later  to  appear  accompa- 
nied by  his  "mightiest  minion,"  War,  mount- 
ed, and  clothed  in  blood-red  mail.  St.  Louis 
chooses  a  knight  from  the  world-adventurers 
to  fight  with  War.  He  overcomes  War  in 
tournament.  Gold  once  more  reappears,  in 
disguise,  and  wrests  the  sword  from  St. 
Louis.  St.  Louis,  for  the  overthrow  of 
Gold's  supremacy,  convokes  a  brotherly 
"League  of  Cities,"  receiving  a  pageant  of 
delegates  who  have  actually  come  from  the 
cities  represented. 

Love  now  appears,  against  whom  Gold  is 
powerless.  The  sword  falls  from  his  grasp. 
The  chorus  proclaims  the  upbuilding  of  an 
ideal  future  civilization.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  scheme  of  a  drama  which  presents  a 
great   variety   of   picturesque,    dramatic,    and 
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Photograph  by  Schweig,  St.  Louis 

THE  MASQUE:  DETAIL  OF  ANCIENT  MAYA  CEREMONY.  FROM  "THE  DREAM  OF  CAHOKIA" 


poetic  scenes,  on  the  broadest  imaginable 
scale. 

The  masque  was  accompanied  in  many  of 
its  features  by  a  large  orchestra  and  chorus, 
numbering  about  ninety  and  five  hundred, 
respectively,  concealed  behind  one  of  the 
mounds  upon  the  stage.  Because  of  this  de- 
pendence on  the  reflection  of  the  sound  from 
the  temple  at  the  back,  the  music,  which 
was  intrinsically  vigorous  and  of  effective 
breadth,  did  not  come  to  its  due  measure  of 
hearing  and  appreciation.  It  is  the  writer's 
experience,  in  the  pageants  for  which  he  has 
been  the  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
music,  that  no  screen  or  material  object  of 
any  kind  should  be  interposed  between  the 
orchestra  and  the  audience.  The  utmost 
directness  and  concentration  of  sound  is  re- 
quired to  offset  the  tendency  of  music  to  be- 
come dissipated  in  the  open  air. 

The  great  present  public  issue  depending 
upon  the  production  of  community  dramas 
of  this  nature  rests  in  the  fact  that  they 
provide  for  the  mass  of  the  people  an  access 
to  the  arts  of  music  and  dance,  and  of 
drama,  realistic  and  imaginative,  which  has 
been  denied  them  in  the  narrower,  tradi- 
tional, and  financially  forbidding  art-world. 
In  fact,  such  community  drama  presents  a 
form  which  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
most  complete  flowering  of  the  present  wide- 
spread movement  to  bring  to  the  whole 
people  the  refreshment  and  inspiration  of 
the  arts. 


It  is  with  this  aspect  of  the  pageant  that 
the  writer  has*  been  particularly  concerned, 
and  through  which  both  experience  and  ob- 
servation have  shown  him  the  possibility  not 
merely  of  community  drama,  but  of  a  ver- 
itable community  music-drama,  capable  of 
realizing  for  our  American  democracy  a 
public  art-life  the  possibility  of  which  has 
been  unsuspected  or  doubted,  and  even  de- 
nied. For  considerable  groups  of  the  public 
the  pageant,  in  any  form,  provides  also  the 
possibility  of  actually  preparing  and  partici- 
pating in  the  dramatic  and  musical  activities, 
which  serves  to  knit  into  the  common  life  an 
experience  and  familiarity  with  artistic  mat- 
ters never  to  be  attained  by  merely  casual  at- 
tendance at  the  theatre  and  the  concert  hall. 

Richard  Wagner  conceived  his  music- 
drama  as  a  national  and  democratic  func- 
tion. But  it  has  been  shut  away  in  opera- 
houses  (an  institution  far  more  remote  for 
the  American  than  for  the  German,  but 
even  for  the  latter  far  from  universal)  and 
claimed  by  the  very  restricted  "musical 
world."  All  the  elements  which  go  to  the 
making  of  the  drama,  nevertheless,  are 
things  of  the  broadest  public  appeal,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  cast  into  an  appropriate 
and  acceptable  form  and  placed  before  the 
people  freely  or  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  the  latter  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  "Pageant  and  Masque  of  St. 
Louis"  one-half  the  seats  were  free  to  the 
public,   and    for   the   other  half   prices  were 
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charged  ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
two  dollars  or  so  for  box  seats.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  production  was  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  while  its  promoters  were  wholly 
without  the  intention  of  making  it  a  money- 
making  event,  it  nevertheless  yielded  more 
than  the  amount  of  its  cost,  a  circumstance 
which  should  be  true  with  any  properly  con- 
ducted pageant. 

It  is  such  an  appropriate  and  acceptable 
form  which  the  community  drama  presents 
to  the  American  people,  and  as  such  it  prom- 
ises to  rise  higher  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  than  any  opera  ever  will,  and  to  ful- 
fil a  function  which  opera  never  can.  Its 
roots  strike  into  a  new  soil,  and  its  branches 
rise  into  a  new  atmosphere.  Thoroughly  as 
k  may  fulfil  the  function  of  a  public  enter- 
tainment, it  takes  its  matter  not  from  any 
random  source  which  may  prove  amusing, 
but  from  the  facts,  principles,  and  ideals  of 
the  state  and  nation,  and  becomes  thus  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  spiritual  import.  It 
becomes  a  dramatization  of  reforms,  socio- 
logical, political,  even  economic,  and  of  civic 
and  national  aims. 

It  is  a  medium  of  greatest  potency  for 
transmitting  to  the  public  mind,  at  a  stroke, 
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the  essential  ideas  of  any  great  issue,  in  a 
form  appealing  at  once  not  only  to  the  men- 
tality, but  to  the  senses,  the  imagination,  and 
the  sympathies.  As  such,  and  in  view  of 
its  rapid  and  eager  acceptance  by  our  people, 
it  is  not  rash  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be- 
come one  of  our  greatest  American  institu- 
tions, and  a  true  and  lofty  form  of  national 
drama. 


ALBANY'S  NEW  WATER  FRONT 

THE  striking  architectural  improvement  that  it  was  essential  to  preserve  the  character 
now  being  effected  in  the  ancient  city  of  of  the  city  as  it  is  and  simply  improve  it. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  without  in 
any  degree  robbing  the 
town  of  its  personality,  has 
been  clearly  set  forth  in 
an  illustrated  pamphlet, 
"Studies  for  Albany,"  by 
Arnold  W.  Brunner,  archi- 
tect, and  Charles  Downing 
Lay,  landscape  architect.  On 
this  and  the  following  page 
we  reproduce  three  of  the 
illustrations  which  show 
how  the  designers  have 
dealt  with  the  problem  of 
preserving  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  city's  water- 
front in  a  wise  and  econom- 
ical betterment  plan. 

At  first  the  architects 
made  many  plans  to  change 
streets  and  parks  "based 
upon  motifs  of  other  famous 
streets,"  but  these  were 
abandoned    in    the    thought 

Aug. — 5 


PART  OF  THE  STATE  STREET  PIER.  ALBANY 

(Moulded    concrete, — buildings    of    rough    brick,    roofs    of    red    tiles) 
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THE  PRESENT  BRIDGE  TO  THE  STATE  STREET  PIER.  ALBANY 
(Conditions  here  are  characteristic  of  hundreds  of  river  towns  in  the  United  States  and  cause  us  to  realize 
the  vital  importance  of  such  improvements  as  those  shown  in  the  picture  below,  not  only  for  Albany,  but  for 
all  such  cities.  The  report  says:  "The  Albany  waterfront  had  long  been  given  up  to  commerce.  Railways,  steam- 
ships, factories,  and  warehouses  had  seized  it  and  ruined  it.  Their  activities  were  carried  on  in  a  slipshod  manner 
without  order   or   system.") 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  TO  THE  STATE  STREET  PIER 

("This  bridge  consists  simply  of  three  segmental  arches  springing  from  rusticated  piers, 
solid  and  broken  by  panels,  ('arc  has  been  taken  to  provide  sufficient  light  on  the  pier 
illuminate  brilliantly   the   landing  places   for  boats") 


The   balustrade    is 
and    especially    to 
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A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  THAT  MAKES 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY 


BY  B.  O.  FLOWER 


tTERETOFORE  the  most  marked  ad- 
■*•  ■*•  vance  in  teaching  methods  since  the 
rise  of  popular  education  has  had  to  do  with 
the  very  young  and  the  so-called  defectives. 
Since  Froebel's  innovation,  perhaps  the  great- 
est progress  in  the  teaching  of  the  very  young 
and  backward  children  has  resulted  from  the 
painstaking  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Edward 
Seguin  and  the  important  extension  of  his 
theories  and  their  practical  demonstration  by 
Mme.    Maria   Montessori. 

At  the  present  time  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  beginning  to 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  practical  edu- 
cators, and  innovations  of  great  importance 
to  the  rising  generation  are  being  successfully 
introduced  in  progressive  centers. 

PRACTICAL     IDEALISM     IN     POPULAR     EDU- 
CATION 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  of 
Boston,  a  public  school  for  girls,  affords  a 
fine    example    of    this    silent    revolutionary 


movement  that  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
signs  of  the  hour.  It  is  but  one  of  several 
educational  innovations  born  of  a  growing 
realization  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  educa- 
tors that  the  old  system  of  intellectual  train- 
ing fails  to  meet  the  vital  demands  of  a 
democratic  state  am1  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  understand  the  spirit  of  the  new 
movement  and  appreciate  its  practical  value 
for  the  young  of  to-day  one  has  but  to  study 
a  representative  new  school  and  compare  it 
with  the  old  intellectual  methods.  For  this 
reason  I  am  taking  the  Boston  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  as  an  illustration  of  the 
broadening  scope  of  popular  education,  as  here 
we  find  a  concrete  example  of  the  way,  in  a 
democratic  state,  a  system  essential  to  popu- 
lar interest  can  be  quickly  modified,  im- 
proved, and  rendered  efficient  when  its  short- 
comings are  recognized. 

Head-Master  Herbert  S.  Weaver,  to 
whom  the  remarkable  success  of  the  school 
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is  so  largely  due,  is  a  practical  idealist  historical  research  which,  if  she  has  the  taste 
whose  vision  is  concerned  with  making  popu-  and  aptitude,  will  lead  her  to  broaden  her 
lar  education  conserve  the  real  needs  of  the  culture  in  the  coming  years,  while  giving  in- 
common  life  in  a  democratic  state.  Besides  terest  to  all  things  connected  with  the  era 
supplying  a  solid  foundation  for  the  develop-  studied. 

ment  of  broad  culture  in  such  a  way  as  to  In  much  the  same  general  way  pupils  are 
make  the  pupils  love  the  studies  that  lead  led  along  the  pathway  of  literature,  their 
them  along  the  highway  of  history,  mathe-  interest  being  so  stimulated  in  the  authors 
matics,  literature,  and  science,  this  school  af-  and  their  works,  environing  conditions  and 
fords  practical  industrial  training  in  domes-  the  age  in  which  they  wrote  that  in  the  corn- 
tic  science,  making  the  girls  skilled  in  all  the  ing  years  the  best  literature  will  hold  a  corn- 
varied  activities  of  the  home;  while  ior  pelling  charm  for  those  who  have  been  in- 
those  who  \\  ish  to  enter  business  life  special  troduced  to  the  best  thought  of  the  age. 
classes  are  provided  in  designing,  dress-  Physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  by  prac- 
making,  and  millinery.  tical   demonstration,   which,   of   course,   gives 

The  new  building  into  which  the  school  special  charm  to  these  important  subjects, 
has  recently  moved  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Though  this  school  is  not  intended  to  fit 
and  best-equipped  educational  structures  in  the  students  to  take  the  regular  curriculum 
the  city.  Here  the  pupils  work  under  ideal  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  nevertheless 
conditions,  with  exceptional  facilities  for  the  training  is  such  that  its  graduates  wish- 
practical  experiments  in  chemistry,  physics,  ing  to  go  farther  along  certain  lines  and  to 
and  domestic  science.  pursue  special  courses  are  able  to  do  so  in 

The  academic  or  general  studies  include  such  important  institutions  as  Simmons  Col- 
history,  embracing  civil  government,  Ian-  lege  of  Boston,  the  Teachers'  College  of 
guage,  including  rhetoric,  composition  and  Columbia  University,  the  State  Normal 
literature,  algebra  and  geometry,  chemistry  School  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Normal 
and  physics.  These  are  so  taught  as  to  com-  Art  School  of  Boston, 
pel  the  interest  of  the  pupil.     Take  history, 

which   is  broadly  treated   in  such   a  way  as  training  for  home  life 

to  awaken  interest  and  stimulate  further  spe-  The  industrial  train;       is  of          ial  jnter. 

c.fic  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.     Begin-  ^  h  [&  Qne  of   the  new  d        tures   in 

rung  with  primitive  man,  the  ch.ldren  study  public.school  education.     Here  special  atten- 

the  great  periods  of  human  lire,  coming  down    .-  „    •       •„„„    ,.       .„„„.•     „„■„„,.<, j    »u„ 

e      fe        (.  ,  to  ,  tion    is   given    to    domestic   science    and    the 

from    prehistoric    ages   to    the   present    hour.  ^^  vjtal  tQ   nomemaking.     The   girls 

Now,   instead   of  pursuing   the   old,   and,   to  ^  ht  housek       ;        in   a  most  compre. 

many,    dry-as-dust    methods,   the   interest   of  hensiye  manner      The  trajni        for  the  fir$t 

the  pupil  is  stimulated  by  numerous  pictures  twQ  wh|ch   aU  jls  ^  tx^c^  t0 

charts,    maps,    and    drawings    illustratmg   all  ^      ^  bHefl     summarized  as  follows: 

phases  of  the  life  of  the  people  during  the 

age  in  question.  Cooking. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  class  in  Greek  his-  . 

rr-i       •  l-         •      .1         i  Practise. — Methods  of  cooking,  applied  to  bever- 

tory.      I  he   important  outline  in   the   chron-   ages>  cereals>  ve?etableSi  iegumes,  milk,  fish,  eggs, 

icle   of    the    different    states    is   supplemented  meat,  cheese,  baking-powder  mixtures,  and  bread, 

by    pictures   showing    the    life,    the    pastimes,  Advanced  cooking,  including  the  comparative  ef- 

industries,  artistic  advance,  architectural  tri-  kcts  of  different  methods  on  the  same  and  similar 

■  i    .i       i  ,i  w_     t_  foodstuffs;   desserts;  meat  substitutes;  cooking  and 

umphs,    and    the    homes   and    home    life,    to-  serying  of  menus  suitab]e  for  luncheons  or  dinnerS( 

gether  with  pictures  of  the  master  spirits  of  w;tn  speciai   reference  to  proper  combinations  of 

the  different  periods.      Then  the  child  is  ex-  foods. 

pected  to  put  herself  in  the  place  of  a  Greek  Theory.— Foodstuffs   used,   considered   under   the 

girl    of    the   age    and    write    a   diary   of    daily  following   heads:   Source,   nutritive   values,,  choice, 

happenings    and    impressions    of    the    passing  cost,    storage,    methods    of    preparation,    chemical 

i  ■_  u    i  u  „..  j    u„J    ,.!,«  composition,    food    botanv,    source    and    nature    of 

show   as  it  would   have   heen   noted   had  she  ,    /    ,.      '     ,  ,'       ^     ,  0»,„i„c 

.....  .  iii-  i  ro°d  adjuncts,  buving  and  care  of  staples. 

lived   in   the   time  about  which  she   is  study- 
ing.     Here  the  eye,  imagination,  reason,  and  Housewifery. 

memory  are  all  brought   into  action   in  such       Building  of  fires;  care  of  gas  and  coal  ranges; 

a  manner  that  the  pupil   is  fascinated,  while  cleaning    paint;    washing    windows;    cleaning    of 

the   history  of  past  epochs  is  SO   visualized  as  me.tals-  including  silver;  care  of  sink,  refrigerator 

.J  ■  ii-  u  and    garbage    cans;    choice    and    care    of    cooking 

never  to  be  forgotten,  and  what  is  more,  the  utensiis;   methods  of  dish-washing;   daily  care  of 

child   is   here   getting   a  solid    foundation    for  bedrooms  and  bathroom;  table-setting  and  serving 
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of  food;  laundry  work,  including  mending  and 
sorting  of  clothes,  removing  stains,  washing  of 
white  and  colored  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  and 
flannels,  starching,  plain  ironing. 

A     SELF-SUSTAINING     COOKING     SCHOOL 

The  third-  and  fourth-year  courses  give  a 
thorough  training  in  the  higher  branches  of 
domestic  science,  and  are  designed  for  those 
expecting  to  specialize  in  the  work.  Here 
particular  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in 
canning  and  preserving,  fancy  cooking,  and 
the  serving  of  formal  and  course  luncheons 
and  dinners.  Catering  for  large  numbers 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  courses,  while  much 
attention  is  given  to  proper  combination  of 
food  materials  from  a  hygienic  and  nutritive 
standpoint;  dietaries  for  invalids;  adultera- 
tions of  foods,  results  and  prevention  of  bac- 
terial action  in  food ;  the  principles  of  dietet- 
ics; calculations  of  the  caloric  value  of  foods 
and  food  combinations ;  planning  of  dietaries 
based  on  100  caloric  portions;  estimates  of 
the  actual  and  comparative  costs  of  common 
foodstuffs. 

It  is  held  that  every  woman  who  is  to  be- 
come a  wife  and  home-maker  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  domestic  science, 
whether  the  home  duties  devolve  upon  her  or 
whether   she   is   to   be   merely   the   directing 


head ;  while  there  is  a  steadily  growing  de- 
mand for  thoroughly  trained  teachers  of 
domestic  science  and  for  persons  competent 
to  direct  cooking  and  catering  establish- 
ments. 

The  luncheon  service  of  this  school  is 
unique  in  that  it  pays  the  entire  expense  of 
the  department,  excepting  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  Heretofore  one  great  objection 
to  this  practical  education  was  the  cost  of 
foodstuffs  required  in  class  instruction. 

"So  far  as  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Weaver, 
"our  school  is  the  first  institution  that  has 
been  made  self-sustaining  by  the  sale  of  food 
used  in  the  class  instruction.  We  spend  on 
an  average  of  a  little  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  on  the  food  bought  at  the  low- 
est wholesale  prices.  This  and  the  waste  and 
cost  of  service  are  all  met  by  the  proceeds 
from  our  lunches  served  daily  to  the  teachers, 
scholars,  and  chance  visitors.  These  lunches 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product." 

The  girls  in  the  school  also  cater  for  wom- 
en's clubs,  teachers'  gatherings,  and  other  sim- 
ilar organizations,  the  work  being  done  chiefly 
outside  of  school  hours.  The  pupils  make  the 
menus,  buy,  prepare,  and  serve  the  food.  The 
profits  from  this  activity  are  divided  between 
the  school  loan  fund  and  the  librarv  fund. 
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OBJECT-LESSONS    IN    HOUSE-FURNISHING 

The  course  in  domestic  science  includes 
general  instruction  in  artistic  harmonizing 
of  colors.  The  girls  are  taught  how  best  to 
select  the  furniture  of  a  house  on  a  given  sum, 
so  that  the  wallpapers,  draperies,  carpets, 
rugs,  and  furniture  all  shall  harmonize  and 
be  appropriate  for  their  use  and  place.  The 
pupils  occasionally  go  to  leading  furniture 
and  house-furnishing  establishments  and  with 
a  given  sum  of  money  in  mind  select  com- 
plete house  furnishings.  Appreciating  the 
value  of  tangible  object-lessons,  Mr.  Weaver 
has  taken  a  part  of  a  large  dwelling-house 
that  stands  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  bought  for 
the  school,  and  has  had  it  fitted  up  as  a  small 
but  complete  home,  suitable  for  two  persons 
where  the  income  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
dollars  a  week. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "we  try  to  impress  our 
girls  with  how  to  get  the  best  results  in  fur- 
nishing with  the  means  at  their  command. 
We  show  them  the  wisdom  of  beginning  with 
as  little  furniture  as  they  can  get  along 
with,  but  of  good  quality — furniture  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  a  more  pretentious 
and  commodious  home,  if  they  prosper,  and 
of  which  they  will  not  tire,  instead  of  going 
to  department  stores  that  sell  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  and  purchasing  a  lot  of  cheap, 
tawdry   furniture.      In   the   dining-room,    for 


example,  we  show  them  how  much  better  it 
is  for  them  at  first  to  buy  a  good  table  and 
chairs,  and  then,  as  they  are  able,  to  pur- 
chase a  sideboard  and  other  furniture  to  cor- 
respond." 

LEARNING     DRESSMAKING     AND     MILLINERY 

In  the  department  of  specialized  industry, 
in  addition  to  dressmaking  and  millinery,  a 
new  course  in  designing  is  now  being  de- 
veloped. Dressmaking  in  all  its  branches  is 
here  taught  in  so  practical  and  comprehensive 
a  way  as  to  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
ambitious  young  women  to  equip  themselves 
for  profitable  employment.  During  the  last 
year  of  this  course  the  girls  spend  at  least 
two  weeks  in  dressmaking  establishments  and 
families,  so  as  to  gain  experience.  Those  em- 
ploying them  are  expected  to  criticize  the 
work  and  report  on  its  merit  to  the  school, 
and  this  is  credited  as  part  of  the  training. 
The  girls  receive  one  dollar  a  day  for  the 
work  and  this  money  they  retain. 

"We  also,"  said  Mr."  Weaver,  "take  in 
custom  order  work  from  the  outside,  and 
this  gives  our  girls  additional  valuable  prac- 
tical experience.  The  profits  from  this  work 
go  to  our  loan  fund." 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  some  of  the  orig- 
inal designs  and  finished  work,  much  aston- 
ishment   was    expressed    by    visitors    at    the 
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artistic  beauty,  originality,  and  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  by  the  pupils.  To  me 
it  was  a  revelation  of  what  our  public  schools 
can  do  in  developing  originality  and  calling 
out  the  artistic  talent  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
of  practical  value  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  American  labor — in  a  word,  lifting  to  the 
ranks  of  the  well-paid  artist-artisans  girls 
who  otherwise  would  have  had  to  drudge 
throughout  life  earning  but  meager  com- 
pensation. 

The  same  practical  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness mark  the  course  in  millinery,  where  the 
girls  are  taught  all  branches  of  the  trade  and 
are  encouraged  to  originate  designs  and  ex- 
ercise the  initiative  in  securing  effective  re- 
sults. Each  year  there  is  a  sale  of  hats, 
when  sixty  or  more  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  work  are  disposed  of. 

DEVELOPING    INDIVIDUALITY 

"We  try,"  said  Mr.  Weaver,  "in  various 
ways  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  the  initia- 
tive and  to  develop  the  administrative  power 
of  our  girls.  We  have  frequent  lectures 
given  by  well-known  speakers,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  girls  take  charge  of  the  gather- 
ings, one  of  their  number  presiding  and  in- 
troducing the  speaker.  At  the  time  of  grad- 
uation no  teacher  appears  until  the  end  of 
the  special  activities.    The  class  conducts  the 


exercises  until  almost  the  close,  when  they  are 
given  over  to  the  teachers  and  the  diplomas 
are  awarded." 

Another  feature  of  this  school  that  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  is  the  interest  taken 
in  the  well-being  and  future  success  of  each 
pupil.  There  is  a  vocational  department  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  students  in  vari- 
ous ways,  an  earnest  effort  being  made  to 
place  graduates  desiring  work.  But  from  the 
hour  the  girls  enter  the  school  they  are  en- 
couraged by  feeling  at  all  times  the  deep 
personal  interest  of  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  in  their  success. 

"We  want  every  pupil  from  this  school," 
said  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  vocational 
department,  "to  succeed,  and  we  never  allow 
a  pupil  to  leave  our  school  if  we  can  help  it. 

"Two  of  the  girls  recently  said  they  were 
going  to  leave  school.  No  satisfactory  reason 
being  obtained  from  the  girls,  who  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  their  work,  I  visited  their 
home  and  there  found  that  the  financial  con- 
ditions rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
pay  the  street-carfare,  and  as  the  school  was 
beyond  walking  distance,  the  parents  had  de- 
cided that  they  would  have  to  leave  school. 
I  explained  that  we  had  a  small  fund  for 
such  emergencies,  and  that  the  school  would 
supply  the  carfare  for  the  children.  Later, 
when  they  felt  able,  they  could  gradually  pay 
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it  back,  so  that  others  might  be  similarly 
helped.  In  this  way  the  two  girls  have  been 
enabled  to  continue  their  studies." 

The  loan  fund  is  for  such  cases  and  for 
graduates  who  need  a  little  money  to  enable 
them  to  get  placed  or  for  further  prosecu- 
ting of  special  studies. 

"Here  is  an  illustration,"  said  Mr. 
Weaver.  "One  of  our  girls  required  fifty  dol- 
lars to  enable  her  to  pursue  some  special 
studies  in  designing.  We  loaned  her  the 
money.  Yesterday  she  made  a  payment,  tell- 
ing me  that  she  had  just  sold  an  original  de- 


sign for  which  she  had  received  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  so  was  able  to  begin  returning 
the  borrowed  money." 

A  record  of  all  graduates  is  kept,  and  as 
far  as  possible  the  school  authorities  remain 
in  touch  with  them  for  several  years. 

In  this  school  we  have  a  fine  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  new  forward  movement  in 
practical  democratic  education,  which  prom- 
ises to  improve  the  common-school  system, 
broadening  the  culture,  strengthening  the 
moral  fiber,  and  raising  the  standard  of 
efficiency    among    the    pupils. 


TRAINING  CITY-BRED  GIRLS  TO   BE 

USEFUL  WOMEN 


THE      WASHINGTON      JRV,   TG      HIGH      SCHOOL 

(This  building,  situated  on  Irving  Place  between 
10th  and  17th  Streets,  New  York  City,  directly 
opposite  the  building  in  which  are  the  offices  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet  and 
an  equivalent  depth.  It  stands  within  walking  dis- 
tance  of  the    homes   of  thousands  of  its   girl   students) 

THE  Washington  Irving  High  School,  in 
New  York  City,  occupies  one  of  the  lar- 
gest public-school  buildings  in  the  world. 
More  than  6000  pupils, — all  girls, — throng 
its  halls  and  recitation-rooms  five  days  and 
evenings  in  every  week  during  the  school 
terms.  Mere  bigness,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  school's  chief  claim  to  distinction. 
There  was  a  time, — not  many  years  back, — 
when  the  school  had  no  quarters  strictly  its 


own,  when  it  was  housed  in  outgrown  grade- 
school  buildings,  with  inadequate  equipment 
and  a  small  teaching  staff.  Even  in  those 
days  of  small  things  the  school  was  famous 
in  its  way;  for  it  had  not  existed  very  long 
before  it  was  seen  to  be  different  from  other 
high  schools  in  the  metropolis.  It  struck 
out  for  itself  and  tried  to  do  for  its  pupils 
these  distinctly  worth-while  things:  To 
vitalize  each  subject  of  the  school  curriculum 
and  make  it  interesting,  to  show  the  relation 
of  the  school  studies  to  real  life  in  this  work- 
aday world,  to  hold  up  service  of  the  common 
good  as  the  ideal  of  every  girl,  to  exalt  health 
and  happiness  as  well  as  industry,  to  inspire  a 
love  of  the  artistic,  to  preach  the  fundamen- 
tals of  democracy. 

These,  you  say,  are  things  that  all  girls' 
schools  ought  to  do ;  but  how  many  are  ac- 
tually doing  them  ?  It  is  easy  to  generalize 
in  a  commencement  address  or  in  a  printed 
school  prospectus,  but  where  is  the  school 
that  sets  itself  the  task  of  translating  these 
accepted  principles  into  specific,  clearly  de- 
fined practise?  There  are  a  few  such  schools 
now  at  work  in  this  country.  The  Wash- 
ington Irving,  of  New  York,  is  one;  the  Bos- 
ton High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  described 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  is  another.  A 
description  of  the  methods  employed  for 
teaching  particular  subjects  in  the  New  York 
school  would  read  very  much  like  Mr.  Flow- 
er's account  of  the  work  at  Boston ;  but  we 
are  not  concerned  so  much  with  the  details 
of  the  matter  as  with  the  broad  basis  on 
which  the  whole  structure  is  built  up. 

A  public  school  is  intended,  of  course,  to 
serve  all  the  people  of  the  community.  The 
population  that  is  served  by  a  school  in  the 
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heart  of  New  York  City  has  been  drawn 
from  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world 
and  represents  various  stages  of  economic 
progress.  The  overwhelming  majority  are 
the  families  of  wage-earners,  living  in  con- 
gested districts.  With  many  the  conditions 
of  life  are  hard  and  the  future  holds  scant 
hope  of  material  prosperity,  measured  by 
American  standards.  These  facts  might  be 
ignored  by  the  school  management.  As  a 
rule,  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  custom  to  ig- 
nore them.  Perhaps  this  partly  explains  the 
failure  of  the  American  public  high  school 
to  hold  large  numbers  of  its  pupils  beyond 
the  age  of  thirteen. 

IN     TRAINING     FOR     HOUSEHOLD     RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 

In  this  school  the  girl's  prospective  condi- 
tion in  life  is  considered  from  the  moment 
of  her  entrance  until  graduation  day.  It  is 
assumed  that  every  girl  will  marry  and  be- 
come the  mother  of  a  family,  and  the  school 
undertakes  to  give  all  its  pupils  such  a  train- 
ing in  home  management  as  will  enable  them 
to  take  the  serious  responsibilities  of  life  and 
acquit  themselves  as  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  deemed  important  that  the  com- 
ing mothers  of  the  race  should  know  how  to 
dress  and  undress  babies,  and  this  detail,  in- 
stead of  being  left  to  chance,  becomes  a  defi- 
nite subject  in  the  curriculum,  taught  with 
scientific  precision.  In  the  same  way  various 
other   matters   that   cannot   be   taught    from 


A     COOKING     LESSON     FOR    LITTLE     HOUSEKEEPERS 

AS     CONDUCTED     AT     THE     WASHINGTON     IRVING 

HIGH   SCHOOL 


A     PRACTICAL     FEATURE     OF     THE     HIGH-SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM— LEARNING     THE     PROPER     WAY     TO 

WASH    DISHES 

text-books,  but  constitute  important  and  use- 
ful branches  of  knowledge  in  the  broad  sci- 
ence of  everyday  living  have  been  admitted 
to  the  courses  of  instruction,  until  the  school 
work  has  been  differentiated  from  that  con- 
ducted by  most  institutions  of  its  class. 

There  was  much  wisdom  in  the  remark 
of  a  distinguished  visitor  to  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  concerning  a  $500  working- 
man's  cottage  exhibited  there:  "Yes,  it  is 
a  wonderful  exhibit  of  a  $500  home;  but  it 
would  take  a  $5000  wife  to  run  it."  The 
Washington  Irving  School  maintains  a  model 
flat, — not  a  cottage,  since  the  average  New 
York  family  cannot  live  in  a  cottage, — and 
it  proceeds  to  instruct  its  girl  pupils  in  the 
care  and  management  of  this  flat,  as  well  as 
in  the  purchasing  of  food  and  household  sup- 
plies, and  in  all  that  goes  to  qualifv  a  New 
York  City  girl  to  become  "a  $5000  wife," 
fully  equipped  to  preside  over  a  home. 

VOCATIONAL    INSTRUCTION 

Facing  the  stern  realities  of  life,  the  school 
management  cannot  blink  the  probability 
that  not  only  will  most  of  the  graduates  be 
required    to    maintain    homes    on    small    in- 
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ever,  that  these  are  intro- 
duced, not  as  substitutes 
for,  but  as  supplementary 
to,  the  usual  required  sub- 
jects of  the  high-school 
course.  The  Washington 
Irving  School  takes  these 
required  subjects  and  illu- 
mines and  readapts  their 
treatment  with  a  view  to 
the  individual  needs  of  each 
one  of  its  6000  city-born 
girl  pupils, — a  pedagogical 
task  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions, but  one  that  the  en- 
thusiastic members  of  this 
unusual  high-school  faculty 
welcome  as  their  own  pecul- 
iar mission  in  the  metrop- 
olis. 

In  the  first  year  of 
the  four  years'  course, 
comes,  but  that  very  many  of  them  will  be,  all  the  girls  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
for  a  time  at  least,  self-supporting  units  in  various  subjects  with  a  view  to  deciding 
the  community  and  hence  will  need  to  be  where  their  interest  lies  and  to  receiving 
fitted  for  earning  a  livelihood.  To  this  end  counsel  from  their  teachers  as  to  suitable 
business  and  industrial  training  are  given,  lines  of  work.  After  the  end  of  the  first 
and  many  trade-school  features  have  been  in-  year  the  elective  system  comes  into  play  and 
corporated.      It  should   be  understood,   how-    most  of  the  girls  begin  to  specialize  in  their 

courses.  Some  choose  courses  fitting  for 
business  and  office  work ;  others  learn  dress- 
making or  bookbinding;  others  still  concen- 
trate on  studies  that  prepare  for  teaching 
or  for  an  artistic  career.  More  than  five- 
sixths  of  the  Washington  Irving  girls  avail 
themselves  of  the  vocational  training  provided 
by  the  school.  There  is,  however,  a  group 
of  about  800  pupils  each  year  who  do  the 
general  high-school  work  without  reference 
to  any  particular  calling  in  after  life.  It  is 
a  theory  of  the  school  that  just  as  it  is  good 
for  all  of  us  in  adult  life  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  people  who  work  with  their  hands, 
whether  we  ourselves  do  so  or  not,  so  it  is 
good  for  youth  at  school  to  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern industry.  The  pupils  of  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  School,  whether  they  specialize  in 
any  handicraft  or  not,  cannot  fail  to  leave 
the  school  with  an  enlarged  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  every  form  of  honest  labor. 

DEVOTION    TO    THE    COMMON    GOOD 

The  democratic  spirit  of  the  place  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  daily  sessions  of  the  girls' 
assembly  at  which  the  presiding  officer,  the 
secretary,  and  the  program  committee  are 
chosen  from  their  own  number,  serving  in 
practise    in   the   dressmaking   department     rotation.     Public  affairs  are  discussed  at  this 
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forum   and   the   participants   gain   confidence 
and  poise  not  otherwise  easily  acquired. 

The  patriotism  that  the  Washington  Irv- 
ing teachers  try  to  inspire  in  their  pupils  is 
not  all  summed  up  in  the  salute  to  the  flag; 
the  thought  of  service  to  the  Commonwealth 
as  an  active  principle  of  conduct  is  empha- 
sized throughout  the  school  course,  and  the 
oath  taken  by  each  graduating  class  reaffirms 
that  solemn  obligation.  Every  graduate  goes 
out  from  the  school  fully  conscious  of  a  duty 
that  she  owes  to  her  city  to  make  such  re- 


turn as  she  may  for  the  education  that  the 
community  has  given  her. 

JILl/s    PLAYTIME 

Because  both. teachers  and  pupils  take  their 
work  seriously,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
the  day's  program  is  an  unceasing  round  of 
drudgery.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  school  in  the  city  that  expends  a 
larger  part  of  its  energy  in  pure  fun.  For 
more  than  ten  years  dancing  has  been  regu- 
larly  taught, — and  practised, — and  the  out- 
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servatory.  and  a  dozen 
other  institutions  borrowed, 
as  it  were,  from  the  varied 
metropolitan  life  that  surges 
about  the  school  and  its 
interests. 

On  the  building  and  its 
equipment  the  citv  expend- 
ed $1,500,000,  and  this  was 
done  in  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  in  due  time 
there  would  be  developed 
here  a  center  of  community 
interests  that  would  become 
a  sort  of  municipal  Hull 
House.  The  school  the- 
ater is  freely  used  for 
dramatic  and  musical  en- 
tertainments, the  spacious 
roof  playground  is  open  this 
summer  as  a  rest-place  for 
the  mothers  of  the  neigh- 
door  sports  on  the  great  roof  playground  of  borhood  with  their  children,  free  orchestra 
the  new  building  are  kept  up  almost  without  concerts  are  given  on  the  roof  every  evening, 
intermission  throughout  the  school  year,  and  there  are  frequent  neighborhood  dances 
Healthful,  joy-giving  play  is  as  much  a  part  to  which  nominal  admission  fees  are  charged, 
of  the  school's  routine  as  work  at  the  desk.  A  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  is  maintained 
Talent  for  dramatic  expression  finds  an  out-  in  the  building  throughout  the  year,  a  selec- 
let  in  the  plays  that  are  frequently  produced  tion  of  masterpieces  from  the  Metropolitan 
on  the  school  stage, — plays  written  and  acted  Museum  of  Art  being  on  view  during  the 
by    the    girls    themselves,    with    scenery    and    present    summer.       In    many    ways    the    ex- 
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costumes  of  their  own  designing. 

THE    SCHOOL   AS    A    SOCIAL   CENTER 


tended  use  of  the  building  and  equipment  out 
of  school  hours  is  already  approaching  the 
mark  set  several  years  ago  by  the  Hon.  Pat- 
The    building    that    houses    these    various    rick  F.  McGowan,  former  President  of  the 

school  activities  is  one  of  the  most  complete    New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  is  re- 

of    its    kind    in    the    world. 

It    is    fortunate     that    the 

ideals    of    the    school    had 

been    largely   shaped   before 

the    corner-stone    was    laid. 

so  that   when   the  building 

was  erected  it  embodied  in 

many    of    its    characteristic 

features  plans  that  had  been 

matured  in  the  thought  and 

experience  of  Principal  Mc- 

Andrew    and    his   corps   of 

teachers.     The  structure,  in 

fact,    houses    more    than    a 

high     school.       There     are 

under  its  roof  business  of- 
fices,   a   bank,    dressmaking 

and  millinery  establish- 
ments,   a    book-bindery,    a 

restaurant     and     kitchen, 

laundries,      well-appointed 

living  apartments,  a  zoolog-     THE  STAGE  OF  THE  school  theater  where  amateur  plays 

ical   museum,   a  plant  con-  are  frequently  PRODUCED 
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garded  as  the  "father"  of  the  school,  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  appropriations  for  this  magnificent 
educational  plant  were  obtained. 

The  Gramercy  Neighborhood  Association, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  school 
building,    is   organized    to    meet   such    social 


needs  as  are  likely  to  be  neglected  in  a  great 
city.  It  has  already  waged  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  evil  resorts  of  the  district 
in  which  its  activities  center  and  in  various 
ways  is  promoting  the  cause  of  civic  better- 
ment. Thus  the  school  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  wholesome  community  movement. 


: 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 

BY    ROY    MASON 

THE  rapid  spread  of  free  industrial  edu-  women  of  maturer  years,  already  employed 
cation  in  many  States  is  one  of  the  fac-  or  about  to  seek  employment,  is  not  what 
tors  which,  by  the  leavening  of  all  ranks,  is  they  shall  study  but  whether  the  sacrifice  of 
making  for  industrial  peace.  With  the  help  time  and  strength  and  money  are  profitable 
of  free  teaching  in  his  chosen  vocation  there  to  them  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
is  a  chance  for  every  man  to  reach  the  top.  Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
When  a  man  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  top  ject  one  and  all  approach  it  enthusiastically 
he  is  less  apt  to  attempt  to  pull  the  top  down  in  the  spirit  of  workers  for  the  common 
to  his  level.  good.  Scholastic  debates  give  place  to  ear- 
Six  States  in  the  Union  have  established  nest  efforts  to  secure  more  money  both 
State  systems  of  industrial  education  and  con-  from  the  State  and  individuals  for  this  op- 
tribute  State  moneys  to  its  furtherance,  portunity  for  all  to  increase  their  earning 
They  are  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  powers. 

New  Tersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  In  June  this  year  a  National  Conference 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  on  Industrial  Education  was  held  at  the 
be  said  to  have  free  vocational  education  in  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New 
one  of  the  branches  of  its  service.  In  a  recent  York  City.  The  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Chureh- 
interview.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  ill.  President  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
stated  that  his  policy  of  providing  schools  for  Education,  presided,  and  the  speakers  in- 
enlisted  men  and  giving  them  every  possible  eluded  many  prominent  men.  Mayor  John 
opportunity  to  perfect  themselves  in  various  Purroy  Mitchel  of  New  York,  who  had  re- 
lines  of  special  work,  together  with  the  re-  cently  headed  a  party  which  made  a  trip 
sultant  prospect  of  promotion  to  commis-  through  the  West  to  study  how  industrial 
sioned  rank,  has  had  a  strong  influence  on  education  is  being  handled  in  other  States, 
enlistments  in  the  service.  For  the  first  time  made  a  plea  for  sympathetic  and  active  co- 
since  the  Civil  War  the  enlisted  strength  of  operation  between  industry,  the  employers, 
the  Navy  now  exceeds  50,000  men.  and  the  schools.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  secre- 
The  half-dozen  commonwealths  mentioned  tary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
above  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  tion  of  Industrial  Education,  who  was  re- 
turned their  attention  to  Industrial  Educa-  cently  appointed  by  President  Wilson  a 
tion.  Other  States  have  commissions  investi-  member  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
gating  the  subject  with  a  view  to  granting  Commission  on  Vocational  Education  and 
State  aid,  have  completed  investigations,  who  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  drawing 
already  contribute  to  trade  schools,  have  up  the  laws  for  the  States  which  have  State 
legislation  pending,  or  have  introduced  indus-  systems,  spoke  on  the  proper  methods  of 
trial  education  courses  into  the  curricula  of  introducing  industrial  education.  Dr.  Gus- 
their  existing  schools.  The  States  which  are  tav  Straubenmuller,  Associate  City  Superin- 
taking,  or  have  taken,  one  or  more  of  these  tendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City,  called 
steps  are  Maine,  Connecticut.  Maryland,  attention  in  his  speech  to  the  fact  that  labor 
Washington,  New  Mexico,  Michigan.  I  Hi-  unions  have  established  industrial  schools  of 
nois,  and  Rhode  Island.  their  own,  notably  in  the  printing  trade. 
A  significant  thing  about  those  who  are  Another  speaker  was  the  Hon.  William  A. 
fostering  or  conducting  the  courses  in  indus-  Prendergast.  Comptroller,  of  New  York 
trial  education  in  the  fourteen  States  men-  City,  who  assured  the  Conference  that  once 
tioned  is  their  enthusiasm.  Education  for  a  feasible  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
the  young  is  admittedly  a  good  thing  and  systematic  introduction  of  industrial  educa- 
necessary,  and  the  only  problem  which  pre-  tion  in  the  New  York  schools  was  presented 
sents  itself  is  what  should  be  taught.  The  the  necessary  funds  would  be  forthcoming, 
problem  in  industrial  education  for  men  and  Finally,  H.  E.  Miles,  president  of  the  Wis- 
2oe 
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consin  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,    crafts  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  including 
described  the  system  in  that  State.  the  occupations  of  women  and  girls,  carried 

on  in  workshops."     The  legal  definitions  in 

THE    MINIMUM    WAGE    AND   INDUSTRIAL  m  ti  r         c*    *  ^U  «.  •    •     j 

the  other  five  States  with  systems  of  indus- 
trial education  in  force  are  practically  identi- 

One  of  the  objections  urged  against  a  min-  cal  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  except  in  Wis- 

imum-wage  law  has  been  that  it  would  de-  consin,  where  the  law  gives  no  definition, 
prive  some  persons  of  low  earning  capacity       The  many  forms  which  industrial  educa- 

of  their  positions.     When  Arthur  D.  Dean,  tion  takes  in  both  private,  county,  and  State 

chief  of  the  division  of  Vocational  Schools  of  enterprise   makes   it   impossible   to   cover  the 

the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  activities  in  this  direction  all  over  the  United 

was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  relation  of  indus-  States  within   the  limits  of  one  article.     In 

trial  education  to  the  minimum-wage  law,  he  August  last  year  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

replied:  appropriated    $140,000    for    free    vocational 

schools,  and  it  was  practically  decided  that 
A  minimum  wage  law  will  have  at  least  one  $52,000  of  this  appropriation  would  be  de- 
effect— the  retention  in  service  of  only  those  em-  yoted  t0  agricultural  education,  $50,000  to 
ployees  who  earn  at  least  the  minimum  wage  pre-  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  d.10  nAn  .  .  ,  , 
scribed  bv  law.  The  law  will  compel  employers  industrial  education,  $18,000  to  household- 
to  establish  efficiency  systems  in  their  business  and  arts  education  and  the  balance  to  the  expenses 
to  take  frequent  account  of  stock  of  incompetents,  of  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  Depart- 
It  will  compel  society  to  establish  vocational  in-  ment  of  pUDljc  Instruction  which  is  super- 
struction,  making  for  manual  intelligence  and  in-  -  .  .«  ,  ~^,  u  .  ,  , 
dustrial  skill.  Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  an  vising  the  work  The  term  agricultural 
attempt  to  legislate  for  wages,  it  is  clear  that  such  education  naturally  applies  to  wage-earning 
a  venture  will  work  hardship  on  a  vast  army  of  or  productive  work  on  the  farm,  and  "house- 
workers  near  the  border-line  of  incompetency  who  hold-arts  education"  means  that  form  of  vo- 
must  show  that  they  are  producers  or  at  least  earn  i  j  ..  .  n.  £ 
th0-,r  «,«n  "Upn  "  cationai  education  which  fits  for  occupations 
tneir  own     Keep.                                                                                            .                           ,     .                      r 

In  poultry  breeding  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  connected  with  the  household, 
"boarder" — the  hen  which  does  not  earn  her  keep. 

She  lays  perhaps  fifty  eggs  a  year.  I  suppose  w<  PENNSYLVANIA  AS  A  REPRESENTATIVE  STATE 
might  have  passed  for  her  a  minimum  egg  law  in  <-pi  cv  t  t>  i  •  u  u  *.  i 
which  a  certain  number  of  eggs  in  addition  to  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  taken 
what  she  laid  were  placed  in  her  nest.  It  would  as  representative  in  this  movement  because  of 
be  like  legislating  for  eggs.  The  wise  poultry-  its  immense  mineral  production  and  its  re- 
man however,  would  not  look  to  such  a  law.  He  sulting  great  manufacturing  activities.  The 
would  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  nock        1           r       •          i           i      .  •        •      t>            i         • 

k„  „o-„i:„i  vX-~Ainc-  k,  ,  ^a\„«  „,*  \u-  :™~™„»     value  of  mineral  production  in  Pennsylvania 
by  careful  breeding;  by  weeding  out  the  incompe-  *  .  } 

tents;  by  building  up  the  laying  efficiency  of  the  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $445,790,022 

individual    hen    through    balanced    rations,    warm  in    1912,    according   to    Edward    W.    Parker, 

hygienic  housing,  and  individual  care.  statistician   of   the   United   States   Geological 

Nest  eggs  of  wages  for  industrial  incompetents  c  rru  u-      j        1  c  u  j 

•11  k„  •  <     u  wr  a  Survey.      1  he  combined  value  of  her  produc- 

will  be  as  unwise  as  for  hens.    Wage-earners  need  y  ....  , 

better  inheritance,  better  housing,  better  food,  tion  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  nearly 
more  effective  education  and  more  industrial  op-  equals  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  mineral 
portunities  for  individual  growth,  and  it  is  then  products  in  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  and 
that  society  may  expect  more  eggs  in  the  indus-  Qhj  h  d  hird  and  fourth  States, 
trial  basket.  Society  must  always  carry  on  its  '  .  ,  .  in  i  •  i 
shoulders  "industrial  boarders"  so  long  as  it  neg-  respectively,  in  rank.  Pennsylvania  produces 
lects  to  train  for  industrial  efficiency  and  such  little  iron  ore,  but  it  has  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
efficiency  will  never  be  gained  by  legislating  for  burgh  and  vicinity  the  largest  iron-making 
the  placing  of  eggs  in  the  nest  and  neither  will  it  d;  j  f  h  WQrl(L  Tf  the  yalue  of  the 
be  gained  by  promoting  only  shop  efficiency  at  the  .  .  .  .  „  ,  .  ,,  , 
expense  of  contentment  and  mental  breadth;  for  pig-iron  made  in  Pennsylvania  were  added  to 
with  the  question  of  efficiency  of  hand  there  is  its  total  mineral  production  the  total  output 
always  the  question  of  efficiency  of  head  and  heart.  for  the  State  would  be  valued  at  over  $600,- 
«                                              ,,  000,000,   nearly   one-third   the   total   for   the 

WHAT      INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION       INCLUDES  •        T|    •.     ,    cL   *  All    <.UV   U„<-  UJ    *.„  U, 

entire  United  States.   All  this  has  led  to  her 

In  order  to  be  able  to  discuss  any  subject  gigantic    manufacturing    activities    affording 

intelligently  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  define  the  broadest  possible  field  for  industrial  edu- 

it.     In  Pennsylvania  "vocational  education"  cation.    From  what  is  being  done  by  Pennsyl- 

means  legally  "any  education  the  controlling  vania  in  this  movement  it  is  possible  to  gain 

purpose  of  which   is  to  fit  the  student   for  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere, 

profitable  employment,"  and  the  legal  defini-  The  man  who  was  assigned  by  the  Penn- 

tfon  of  "industrial  education"  is  "that  form  sylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 

of  vocational  education  which  fits  for  trades,  investigate  the  advisability  of  such  legislation 
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and  on  the  strength  of  whose  investigations 
the  appropriation  of  $140,000  was  made,  is 
Millard  B.  King,  Expert  Assistant  in  Indus- 
trial Education.  When  Mr.  King  was  asked 
to  elucidate  the  foregoing  definitions  and  to 
tell  what  industries  have  or  should  have  in- 
dustrial schools,  he  replied:  "All  those  in- 
dustries which  afford  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement through  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge." 

This  excludes  those  occupations  where  the 
majority  of  the  employees  have  set  monoton- 
ous mechanical  tasks  at  which  they  must  be 
kept. 

"Every  man,"  continued  Mr.  King  ear- 
nestly, "is  entitled  to  the  education  which 
will  give  him  the  next  step  forward  in  his 
job,  and  not  only  enable  him  to  make  more 
money  but  improve  his  social  efficiency.  It's 
the  conservation  of  our  human  resources. 
That's  all  it  is. 

"There  is  no  other  movement  in  the  uni- 
verse that  will  go  so  far  toward  eliminating 
labor  troubles  or  make  so  powerfully  for 
social  uplift.  All  employers  know  that 
strikes  and  agitations  originate  among  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  among  their  employees, 
among  those  who  have  the  less  lucrative  jobs 
because  they  are  not  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  better  paying  ones.  With  the 
elimination  of  ignorance  you  eliminate  part 
of  that  class  and  consequently  a  correspond- 
ing proportion  of  your  labor  troubles.  It  is 
too  Utopian  to  believe  that  education  will 
become  so  general  that  every  man  will  be  pro- 
moted and  make  more  money,  but  giving  the 
enterprising  and  best  men  a  chance  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

"I  am  chiefly  interested  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, as  differentiated  from  the  other  forms 
of  vocational  education,  and  particularly  in 
the  night  schools,  which  offer  the  men  who 
work  all  day  an  opportunity  to  better  their 
positions." 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  tabulate  results 
in  the  comparatively  short  time  that  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction has  had  this  matter  in  charge,  but 
detached  instances  are  numerous.  Of  the 
graduates  of  the  Nanticoke  district  anthra- 
cite mine  schools  last  year  seven  men  entered 
the  State  Mining  Department's  examination 
for  the  granting  of  mine  foreman's  certifi- 
cates, and  five  of  the  seven  passed.  Twenty- 
eight  men  entered  the  examination  for  assist- 
ant mine  foreman's  certificates  and  twenty- 
four  passed.  Two  mine  foremen's  certificates 
and  six  assistant  mine  foremen's  certificates 
were  granted  to  graduates  of  the  Shamokin- 


Mt.  Carmel  district  anthracite  mine  schools. 
More  than  seventy  men  were  promoted  to 
more  lucrative  positions  in  the  collieries  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  studies  during  the  last  year  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  mine  schools  at  Central ia 
and  Lost  Creek. 

The  Hon.  'Nathan  Schaeffer,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  gets  at  the 
question  of  results  in  a  different  but  equally 
convincing  way. 

"You  will  find  the  value  of  a  boy's  time  at 
school,"  he  says,  "by  subtracting  the  earnings 
of  a  life  of  uneducated  labor  from  those  of  a 
life  of  educated  labor." 

"If  an  uneducated  man  earns  $1.50  a  day 
for  300  days  a  year  he  does  very  well.  If 
he  keeps  it  up  for  forty  years  he  will  earn 
$18,000.  An  educated  man  is  not  usually 
paid  by  the  day,  but  by  the  month  or  year. 
You  will  admit  that  $1,000  a  year  is  a  low 
average   for  the  earnings  of  educated  labor. 

"For  forty  years  you  have  $40,000  as  the 
earnings  of  the  educated  man.  Subtract  $18,- 
000  from  $40,000  and  the  difference  of 
$22,000  must  represent  the  value  of  a  boy's 
time  spent  at  school  getting  an  education. 

"The  same  method  of  calculation  can  be 
applied  to  the  workman  who  has  acquired 
enough  knowledge  to  master  the  details  of 
the  job  ahead,  and  the  resulting  increase  in 
wages  multiplied  into  years  amounts  to  a 
goodly  figure." 

The  laws  of  May,  1913,  authorized  and 
directed  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Education  to  investigate  and  to  aid  in  the 
introduction  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
household-arts  education,  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  and  departments  there- 
for, and  to  make  an  annual  report  thereon. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  designated  the  executive  officer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  empow- 
ered to  employ  expert  assistants,  and  it  was 
provided  that  any  school  district  could, 
through  its  board  of  school  directors,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  schools  or  depart- 
ments. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    COAL    MINERS 

The  most  important  of  the  several  move- 
ments which  led  up  to  this  legislation  was 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  of  Pennsylvania.  Six  years  ago 
mine  schools  were  established  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Scranton.  They  held  evening  courses 
for  the  mine  workers  to  the  support  of  which 
the  coal  operators  contributed,  one  of  them 
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(the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company)  contrib-  at  Drifton,  where  attendance  is  compulsory 
uting  as  much  as  $10,000  in  1910.  Realiz-  but  the  apprentices  are  paid  at  their  regular 
ing  the  value  of  these  sporadic  efforts,  certain  rate  for  the  time,  has  completed  its  sixth  suc- 
cperators  decided  four  years  ago  to  contribute  cessful  year.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
to  the  Mining  Institutes,  and  to  improve,  if  Coal  &  Iron  Company  maintains  schools  for 
possible,  and  broaden  the  courses.  Joseph  J.  its  miners  at  Mahanoy  City,  Shenandoah, 
Walsh,  a  State  mine  inspector,  planned  the  Minersville  and  P'ottsville.  So  enthusiastic 
courses  free  of  charge.  The  schools,  thus  are  the  miners  over  the  vista  of  possibilities 
established,  were  helped  out  by  the  Mining  for  advancement  which  these  schools  open 
Institutes,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  up  before  them  that  Evan  W.  Evans,  fore- 
Company,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  man  of  the  Capouse  Mine  of  the  Scranton 
Railroad  Company,  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Coal  Company,  had  the  unselfish  devotion  to 
Company  and  Mineral  Railroad  &  Mining  teach,  single-handed,  forty  men  all  last  win- 
Company.  Big  meetings  of  mine  workers  ter  in  addition  to  his  regular  work.  But 
were  held  at  which  ideas  were  exchanged  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
papers  read  on  many  aspects  of  anthracite  is  directly  interested  only  in  those  schools 
mining.  These  meetings,  or  Institutes,  have  which  are  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the 
been  described  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  public  school  authorities. 

a  lecture  course  and  an  old-time  debating  The  subjects  taught  in  the  mine  schools 
society,  with  all  of  the  merits  and  none  of  the  are  mine  gases,  mine  ventilation,  mine  law, 
defects  of  each.  mine   surveying,    electricity    and    magnetism, 

In  1911  the  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  mechanics,  air  compression,  the  correlated 
were  codified  and  provision  was  made  for  arithmetic,  and  general  instruction  in  such 
vocational  education,  both  agricultural  and  subjects  as  timbering,  trackwork,  hoisting, 
industrial.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  hauling,  pumping,  drainage,  steam  and  steam 
Institutes  passed  resolutions  commending  the  boilers,  and  the  preparation  of  anthracite, 
action  of  the  Legislature.  The  element  There  are  classes  for  non-English  speaking 
which  was  then  lacking  in  the  success  of  the  adults  and  elementary  classes  for  boys.  It  is 
growing  schools  was  the  supervising  and  not  generally  understood  that  there  are  near- 
guiding  hand  of  the  public  school  authorities,  ly  a  hundred  different  positions  in  and  about 
A  year  ago  last  spring  the  Institutes  peti-  the  mines  for  which  special  training  is  not 
tioned  the  public  school  boards  to  take  over  only  advisable  but  often  indispensable, 
the  schools  and  administer  them,  which  they  The  classes  are  held  in  the  public  school 
did.  buildings,    as    centrally    located    as    possible, 

By  October,  1913,  in  the  anthracite  region  so  that  the  tired  workmen  will  not  have  too 
there  were  vocational  schools  for  mine  work-  far  to  go.  It  has  been  found  the  best  prac- 
ers  at  Nanticoke,  Glen  Lyon,  Wanamie,  tise  to  conduct  these  classes  only  three  nights 
Alden,  Mt.  Carmel,  West  Coal,  East  Coal,  a  week,  but  in  some  places  the  miners  have 
Brady,  Sagan,  Kulpont,  Exchange,  Shick-  insisted  upon  having  the  classes  five  nights  a 
shinny,  Nesquehoning,  Wiconisco  and  Ly-  week.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  voca- 
kens.  The  third  annual  report  of  the  Nanti-  tional  education  laws  by  which  they  are  to 
coke  district  schools  shows  that  the  classes  benefit  no  session  must  be  less  than  two 
bad  only  two  dozen  students  in  1910,  but  hours  and  there  must  be  a  total  of  eighty  ses- 
increased  to  657  in  the  season  1912-1913,  and  sions,  or  160  hours.  The  present  plan  is  to 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Shamokin-Mt.  have  the  schools  continue  twenty-seven 
Carmel  district  shows  that  the  classes  had  25  weeks,  three  sessions  each  week,  beginning  in 
students  in  1910,  56  in  1911,  and  increased  October  of  each  year.  Former  experience 
to  763  last  year.  has  shown  that  grown  men  should  not  enter 

In  addition  to  these  schools,  for  which  the   elementary   classes   along  with   the   children, 
instructors  were  employed  and  the  rooms  fur-   and   so   the   present   method    is   to   have   the 
nished  by  the  public  school   authorities,   and   classes  at  night  for  men  only, 
which   were  open   to  workmen   employed   by 

,       ii       c    .,  ,  *  (  MINE   FOREMEN   AS  INSTRUCTORS 

any  and   all   of   the   coal   operators,   some  of 

the  operators  were  maintaining  private  A  large  part  of  the  instruction  has  been 
schools  of  a  similar  nature,  open  to  all  mine  given  hitherto  by  public  school  teachers  who 
workers,  but  not  under  the  public  school  were  not  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  par- 
supervision.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com-  ticular  subjects  and  work,  but  the  tendency 
pany  has  had  schools  at  Lost  Creek  and  Cen-  now  is  to  seek  the  services  of  the  men  who 
tralia  since  1910,  and  their  apprentice  school  have    the    actual    practical    working    knowl- 
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edge,    the   mine    foremen    and    engineers,    so  schools.     This  will  unite  the  three  necessary 

that  knowledge  is  passed  along  in  the  same  elements,    the    needs    of    the    employer,    the 

manner  as  at  West  Point,  where  the  upper  needs  of   the  employee,   and   the   knowledge 

classmen  are  the  instructors  of  those  in  the  and  experience  of  the  public  school  authori- 

lower  classes.     Much  of  the  teaching  is  thus  ties,  which  is  the  strongest  combination  pos- 

voluntary  and  unpaid.     The  man  higher  up  sible. 

is  asked  to  impart  to  the  man  lower  down  In   addition   to  the  foregoing  two  of   the 

everything  possible  in  order  that  the  latter  twenty-two  inspection  districts  into  which  the 

may    qualify    for    the    former's    place.      To  anthracite  region  is  divided  have  night  cook- 

the   credit  of  humanity   let   it  be   said   that  ing  and  sewing  classes  which   were  opened 

the   response   has   been    wide   and    unselfish,  last  fall  to  women  and  girls  fourteen  years 

Public  school  teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  of  age  and  over.     Mr.  King  gave  the  rea- 

foreigners  English,   and  illiterates  the  three  son  for  these  schools  simply: 

R's,  but  it  requires  a  man  of  technical  train-  "Without  any  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 

ing, — shop  foremen,  mine  foremen,  and  engi-  the    home-maker,"    he    said,    "how    can    the 

neers, — to    teach    the    ambitious    the    things  women  and  girls  who  work  in  factories  start 

which  will  enable  them   to  advance.  a  home  when  they  marry?" 

The  institutes  employed  a  director  to  look  In  the  bituminous  mining  region  of  Penn- 

after  the  men  at  Nanticoke  and  Shamokin,  sylvania  less  work  has  been  done.    There  are 

who  spent   one   week   a   month   visiting  the  mine   schools   at   Ellsworth   and   Cokesburg, 

men.     He  was  employed  by  the  coal  compa-  95  per  cent,  of  whose  aggregate  population 

nies.     After  the  public  school  authorities  saw  of  3000  persons  consists  of  foreigners  or  the 

the  value  of  the  movement  and  the  schools  children  of  foreign-born  parents.     At  these 

were  in  their  control  they  gave  their  hearty  schools  the  courses  vary  to  some  extent  from 

and  enthusiastic  support.     More  and  better  those  of  the  anthracite  mine  schools  on  ac- 

work  is  predicted  for  the  present  season.   The  count  of   the   different   requirements   of   the 

Mining    Institutes   started    last   fall    with    a  bituminous   mines,    but    they   are   essentially 

great  increase  in  membership.     That  of  the  the  same.    All  of  the  men  from  these  schools 

Nanticoke    district    increased    from    679    to  who   took   the    State   examination    last   year 

830,  that  of  the  Shamokin-Mt.  Carmel  dis-  for   mine    foremen's    certificates   passed    and 

trict  from  571   to  785,  and  the  new  Insti-  secured  their  certificates.     They  were  six  in 

tute  at  Lykens  had  an  attendance  of  310  men  number.      There   were   also   cooking  classes 

at  its  first   meeting.     The  many   other   In-  for   foreign  women   at   Ellsworth   last  year. 
stitutes,  old  and  new,  increased  in  like  meas- 

ure,  and  showed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  evening  schools  in  cities 

for  this  method  of  adding  to  their  knowledge,  At  Williamsport  there  has  been  an  indus- 

efficiency    and    earning    capacity.      This    in-  trial   night  school   conducted   by   the   public 

crease  in  attendance  of  the  Institutes  was  also  school  authorities  for  about  four  years.     It 

reflected  in  the  large  attendance  at  the  open-  was  established  to  give  courses  in  connection 

ing  of  the  mine  schools.  with   the   Pennsylvania   State  College   Engi- 

The   tendency   has  been   to   limit   the  in-  neering  Department,  and  gives  instruction  in 

struction  to  the  men  workers  underground,  electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  materials  of 

but   the   curriculum    is   to   be   broadened    to  construction,    mathematics    adapted    to    the 

include  the  foreman  and  the  engineer.    Some  various    local    trades,    arithmetic,    geometry 

work   is   even   contemplated    for    the   driver  and  algebra,  all  as  applied  to  the  problems 

boys.      A    practical    school    organizer    is    in  confronting  the  students  in  their  daily  work, 

charge,  and  the  mine  foremen,  assistant  mine  There  are  lumber  mills,  rubber  works,  silk 

foremen    and    the    younger    engineers    have  mills,    furniture    factories,    tanneries,    many 

been  asked  to  officiate  as  teachers  and  pass  machine    shops,    and    other    manufacturing 

along  their  knowledge.     This  means  a  great  plants    in    this    town.      The    man   who   can 

sacrifice  of  time  and  effort,  but  no  more  than  calculate    the    amount    of    taper   to    a   shaft 

that  of  the  men  who  are  making  the  effort  or    the    velocity   of   a    flywheel   is   naturally 

to  profit  by   their  sacrifice.  more  in  demand  in  the  large  industrial  plants 

One  point  upon  which  the  State  Depart-  than  the  man  who  cannot, 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  lays  great  stress  The  city  of  Scranton  conducts  two  night 
is  that  there  shall  be  advisory  committees  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing  and  millinery 
representing  both  the  employers  and  the  em-  for  both  men  and  women.  The  classes  are 
ployees  to  cooperate  with  the  public  school  held  in  the  public  school  buildings  and  sup- 
authorities    in    the    proper    conduct    of    the  ported  by  the  public  school  district  in  Scran- 
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ton.     These  are  two  of  the  few  graded  night  one  of  each  couple  could  attend  the  courses 

schools  in  the  country.     Drawing,  both  archi-  every  alternate  week.     They  were  taught  the 

tcctural  and  commercial,  is  also  taught.     The  mechanics  of  machinery,  physics,  and  geom- 

curricula  of  such  night  schools  depend  upon  etry.      After   the   courses   were   started    the 

the  dominant  industry  of  the  community.  rate    of    pay    of    apprentices    was    increased, 

Wilkes-Barre  will  establish  evening  schools  and  when  they  graduate  they  are  classed 
for  the  machine  trades  this  year.  By  the  practically  as  journeymen, 
provisions  of  the  vocational  education  law  a  Pittsburgh  boasts  two  elementary  indus- 
vocational  school  may  be  established  to  teach  trial  schools  which  arc  pre-vocational.  That 
the  line  of  trade  in  which  the  applicants  is,  they  give  each  student  a  variety  of  ex- 
are  employed  wherever  such  application  is  perience  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
made  by  twenty-five  employees.  Twenty-  selection  of  a  trade  for  his  life  work.  The 
six  applications  were  received  from  the  em-  courses  include  the  metal  trades,  carpentry, 
ployees  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  and  the  pattern-making,  the  machine  trades,  and  elec- 
plan  is  to  have  a  school  established  there,  trical  construction, 
open  also  to  other  tradesmen  who  make  ap- 

plication.      The    establishment    of    new    in-  PRIVATE  schools  reimbursed  from  public 

dustrial    education    schools    is   proceeding   so  funds 

swiftly  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  The  foregoing  is  a  brief  summary  of  what 

them   all.  is  being  done  in   Pennsylvania  in  industrial 

In  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  oldest  trade  education  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
schools  in  the  East,  founded  in  1906  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  It  refers  only  in- 
of  the  elementary  public  schools,  which  con-  cidentally  to  the  private  or  philanthropic  in- 
ducts both  day  and  night  classes.  Last  year  dustrial  schools  where  the  tuition  is  also 
over  1000  apprentices  attended  the  night  free.  Under  an  act  passed  May  1,  last  year, 
classes,  where  instruction  is  given  in  elec-  the  appropriation  of  $140,000  can  be  used 
tricity,  the  sheet  metal  trades,  carpentry,  pat-  to  reimburse  these  schools  two-thirds  of  the 
tern-making,  plumbing,  and  other  subjects  cost  of  teaching  the  practical  and  related 
with  a  definite  application  to  the  industries  technical  and  academic  subjects  of  the  previ- 
of  that  city.  In  the  day  classes  instruction  ous  year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5000,  pro- 
k  given  in  pattern-making,  electrical  instruc-  vided  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
tion,  carpentry,  printing,  sheet  metal  work,  through  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  and  struction  has  approved  of  their  organization, 
sign-painting.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of  study, 
several  of  the  trade  unions  require  their  ap-  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruc- 
prentices  to  attend  the  night  schools,  and  tion,  conditions  of  admission,  employment  of 
the  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  throughout  pupils,  and  expenditures  of  money, 
the  country  is  favorable  to  industrial  edu-  The  work  in  the  five  other  States,  Massa- 
cation.  chusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Indiana,  where  there  are  industrial 
factory  training  education     laws     identical     in     fundamental 

In    the    Altoona   high    school    there    is   a  principle  with  those  of  Pennsylvania,  paral- 

day   course   in   which   machine-shop   practise  lels  the  work  described.     In  Massachusetts, 

and  pattern-making  are  taught.     The  aim  of  for  instance,  where  instruction  in  work  for 

this  school   is  primarily  to  prepare  boys  for  women,    the   machine   trades,   plumbing   and 

employment   in   the   local   mechanical   indus-  engineering  practise   is  conducted,   there  are 

tries,  particularly  the  shops  of  the  Pennsyl-  twenty     or     more     independent     industrial 

vania   Railroad,   which   contributed  $25,000  schools.     There  are  day  schools  for  beginners 

for  the  equipment  for  trade  instruction.  and  night  schools  to  assist  the  men  and  wom- 

In   York,    Pa.,    an   interesting  cooperative  en  already  at  work  to  become  more  efficient 

plan    of    teaching    was    instituted    in    1911.  and  increase  their  economic  value,  which   is 

Forty  boys  from  the  local  machinery  manu-  the  reason  for  and  fundamental  principle  of 

facturing  industries  were  paired  off  so  that  the  whole  movement. 


EUROPE'S  REACTION  AGAINST 

ALCOHOLISM 

A  RADICAL  change  has  come  over  the  tutional  amendment  giving  Congress  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  civilized  power  to  regulate  the  liquor  business.  The 
world1  regarding  the  question  of  the  sale  joint  resolutions,  championed  by  Representa- 
and  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  This  tive  Hobson,  calling  upon  the  States  to  sub- 
change  has  come  about  so  quickly  that  the  mit  such  amendment  to  their  legislatures, 
reading  public  is  hardly  aware  of  its  ex-  were  reported  from  the  Senate  and  House 
tent.  Nine  entire  States  of  the  Union  are  committees  without  comment  on  May  5. 
now  under  no-license  laws.  This,  with  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  dry  terri- 
territory  in  other  States  which  by  county  tories  throughout  the  country  are  sufficient 
option  have  done  away  with  license,  makes  in  number,  it  is  believed,  to  give  these  reso- 
a  total  area  of  2,132,000  odd  square  miles  lutions  a  chance  of  passage.  Even  if  beaten, 
out  of  a  total  of  2,970,000  in  the  United  it  will  put  every  Senator  and  Congressman 
States,  and  includes  a  population  of  46,000,-  on  record.  Some  will  be  beaten,  when  they 
000  out  of  92,000,000  of  our  total  popu-  come  up  for  reelection,  because  they  vote  for 
lation  living  under  no-license  laws.  From  this  bill,  but  many  more,  perhaps,  because 
this  prohibition  territory,  chiefly  in  our  West  they  vote  against  it.  So  much  for  a  rapid 
and  South,  there  has  come  to  Washington  summary  of  the  present  status  of  prohibition 
in  the  present  administration  a  new  sort  of  sentiment  in  this  country, 
legislator.      Mr.    Bryan's   well-known    total 

abstinence  beliefs,  Secretary  Daniels'  order  ALL  EUR0PE  AWAKE  T0  THE  DAXGER  0F 
(effective    July    1)    prohibiting    the    use   of  alcoholism 

liquor  in  the  Navy  (as  Japan,  Russia,  and  In  Europe,  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
Greece  had  already  done  and  later  Norway),  the  proportions  of  the  movement  against 
the  campaign  of  Representative  Hobson  in  alcohol  and  the  character  and  standing  of 
Alabama  for  the  Senate  on  a  prohibition  is-  the  men  who  are  behind  it  will  come  as  a 
sue, — these  are  some  of  the  facts  of  the  situ-  surprise  to  American  readers.  This  carn- 
ation that  stand  out  in  public  view.  paign  in  continental  Europe,  besides  appeal- 
There  are  more  fundamental  considera-  ing  strongly  to  large  masses  of  people  be- 
tions,  however.  A  great  many  Senators  and  cause  of  the  economic  injury  due  to  the 
Representatives  in  the  present  Congress  have  liquor  business,  has  assumed  the  proportions 
come  recently  from  regions  where  it  is  popu-  and  character  of  an  important  movement  of 
lar  to  be  opposed  to  the  liquor  business.  Add  culture.  In  the  face  of  a  dead  weight  of  tra- 
to  these  facts  the  effect  of  the  Webb  law,  dition  and  prejudice,  this  movement  in  Eu- 
passed  in  the  winter  of  1911-12  over  the  veto  rope  is  now  seen  to  be  university-bred, 
of  President  Taft,  and  making  a  violation  The  temperance  movement,  as  such,  was 
of  the  Federal  law  the  shipment  of  alcoholic  really  Anglo-American  in  origin  and  it  left 
liquors  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  an-  the  German-speaking  lands  untouched.  In 
ether  when  one  is  under  prohibition,  and  we  1886,  however,  a  patient  German  investiga- 
have  evidence  of  an  entirely  new  administra-  tor,  Professor  von  Bunge,  wrote  a  book 
tion  and  governmental  attitude  towards  the  which  was  afterwards  to  become  famous, — 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  con-  "Die  Alkohol  Frage"  (The  Alcohol  Ques- 
sumption  thereof.  For  some  years  the  Anti-  tion).  Thus,  in  the  very  stronghold  of  wine 
Saloon  League  has  been  engineering  a  move-  and  beer,  was  begun  the  anti-alcohol  cam- 
ment  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  a  consti-   paign.     To-day   almost  every   nation   of   the 

— — continent,  and  Great  Britain  most  of  all,  is 

'The  facts  and  figures  in  this  article  are  author-  engaged  in  a  continuous  educative  and  legis- 
itative,  having  been  gleaned  from  data  supplied  lative  campaign  against  the  drink  habit,  and, 
by  the  publications  of  The   International  Bureau  jn  many  instances,  against  the  drink  business. 

Against  Alcoholism,   Ernest   Gordon's   recent  note-        ti t  u  ..l 

worthy  book,  "The  Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in  There  rhave  been  nlany  congresses  on  the 
Europe,"  and  official  reports  of  European  gov-  subject  of  intemperance  and  its  social  and 
ernments.  economic  effects.     Socialist  organizations  all 

21-.' 
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over  the  continent  have  taken  a  stand  against  cent.  Deputy  Reinach,  leader  of  the  anti- 
the  business,  and  rulers  and  war  offices  have  alcohol  party  in  the  Chamber,  has  made 
issued  stringent  orders  regarding  reforms  in  several  efforts  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the 
the  armies.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu-  manufacture  of  absinthe  and  to  limit  the 
rope  there  are  organizations  devoted  to  fight-  number  of  drinking  places.  So  far,  however, 
ing  the  business  in  alcohol  and  the  use  of  it.  he  has  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  Senate, 
At  the  International  Congress  Against  Alco-  during  the  session  of  1910-11,  he  introduced 
holism,  held  in  Stockholm  in  1907,  the  a  bill  reducing  the  number  of  saloons.  This 
International  Bureau  Against  Alcoholism  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the 
was  formed,  with  provisional  headquarters  Chamber.  M.  Reinach  asserts  that  France 
at  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  This  bureau  was  consumes  more  absinthe  than  all  the  rest  of 
put  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Robert  Hercod,  the  world  put  together,  and  absinthe  records 
a  man  of  extraordinary  command  of  Ian-  show  it  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  crime 
guages  and  much  diplomatic  ability,  and  with  in  France.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
courage  and  perseverance  that  apparently  France  has  unanimously  demanded  the  total 
know  no  limits.  The  bureau  issues  an  infor-  suppression  of  all  beverage  liquors  containing 
mational  service,  sending  out  articles  for  the  alcohol,  except  wine.  In  the  French  army 
press  on  the  alcohol  question  in  different  the  problem  of  alcoholism  is  most  serious.  A 
languages.  It  publishes  an  International  few  years  ago,  according  to  M.  Reinach,  al- 
Year  Book  in  German  and  French,  and  is  ready  quoted,  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  those 
planning  one  in  English.  It  also  brings  out  entering  the  army  were  incapable  of  service, 
The  International  Monthly  for  the  Investi-  owing  to  the  effect  of  alcohol.  The  War 
gation  of  Alcohol,  as  well  as  a  publication  Office  is  taking  measures  against  this. 
known  as  Abstinence,  which  gives  the  news  According  to  government  statistics  in 
of  the  world-wide   anti-alcohol  campaign.        France  and  Switzerland,  8.7  per  cent,  of  the 

total  number  of  deaths  of  men  is  due  directly 

THE     ECONOMIC     WASTE     DUE     TO     ALCOHOL    or   indirectly   tQ   alcohoL        Twenty   per   cent> 

In  the  parliaments  of  practically  every  of  the  cases  of  mental  diseases  and  40  per 
European  country  there  have  been  recently  cent,  of  crimes  can  be  traced  to  the  same 
introduced,  and,  in  many  cases,  enacted  into  cause.  According  to  M.  Henri  Schmidt, 
law,  bills  providing  either  for  the  total  Deputy  from  the  Vosges,  and  President  of 
suppression  of  the  liquor  business  or  for  its  the  new  French  Militant  Temperance  So- 
stringent  regulation.  The  European  fight  ciety  known  as  U  Alar  me,  a  very  large  pro- 
on  intemperance,  it  should  be  remembered,  portion  of  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
is  being  conducted  almost  exclusively  on  throughout  the  republic  are  due  to  the  weak- 
economic  grounds.  Comparatively  little  at-  ening  effects  of  alcohol  consumption.  Anti- 
tention  is  now  devoted  to  the  arraignment  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  chief  planks  of  the 
of  the  moral  effect  on  individuals.  Euro-  platform  of  the  French  Union  for  Woman 
pean  governments  and  European  public  opin-  Suffrage.  On  page  94  of  our  last  number 
ion  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  demon-  We  presented  a  condensation  of  an  article 
stration  of  waste  and  the  injury  to  the  state  which  recently  appeared  in  La  Revue,  show- 
through  the  traffic.  ing  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  has 

been  aroused  on  this  subject  in  France. 

THE    DEPLORABLE    STATE    OF    FRANCE 
„  .  ,     ,  ,  „  ,    ,  U       THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  TASK  IN  GERMANY 

r ranee   is   probably  more   affected    by   the 

modern   commercial   promotion   of   intemper-  In    Germany    the    movement    touches    all 

ance  than  any  other  nation.     Statistics  show  classes  from  the  Kaiser  on  the  throne  to  the 

that  in  the  French  Republic  there  is  now  a  poorest  Socialist  on  the  back  streets  of  Ber- 

drinking   place    for   every   forty    inhabitants,  lin.     Absolute    suppression    is    the    demand. 

More  alcoholic  beverages  are  consumed,  per  "We    cannot    discuss    moderation    with    any 

capita,  by  Frenchmen  than  by  any  other  na-  man,"  says  Dr.   Matthaei,  one  of  the  staff 

tionality,  or  twice  that  of  the  United  States,  physicians  in  the  German  army. 

England   has   one   drinking   place    for   every  As  the  result  of  several  years  of  agitation, 

430  inhabitants,  Sweden  one  for  every  5000,  the  Bundesrath,  the  Federal  Council  of  the 

Norway    one    for    every    9000.      There   are  Empire,  is  now  considering  a  bill  against  the 

more    than     1,000,000     drinking    places     in  issuing  of  any  more  liquor  licenses  in  Ger- 

France,    30,000   in    Paris   alone,    and   an   in-  many,    regardless    of    whether    there    is    real 

crease  of  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  demand  for  them  or  not.      This  measure  is 

during    the    last    thirty    years   of    1300   per  aimed  primarily  at  Berlin,  where,  during  re- 
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cent  years,  there  has  been  great  increase  in  out  at  once.  In  1913,  however,  at  the  de- 
drunkenness  and  attendant  immorality.  The  mand  of  Bisolatti  and  other  Socialist  leaders, 
bill  compels  municipalities  to  refuse  licenses  the  bill  passed  both  chambers  embodying  the 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  need  for  them  is  not  main  reforms  advocated  by  Premier  Luzzatti. 
clearlv  established  and  "to  all  persons  who 
cannot  demonstrate  their  respectability."  prohibition  work  in  Scandinavia 

There    are    more    than    13,000    breweries  The   Scandinavian   countries  led   the   way 

in    Germany,    and    the   per   capita   consump-  in  prohibitory  legislation.     Iceland  passed  its 

tion    of    beer    in    Germany    is    larger    than  general  prohibition  law  in  1909.  The  manu- 

the   per   capita    consumption    of   all    liquors  facturing  and  import  have  now  ceased,  and 

in    the    United    States.     In   1912  the  Ger-  all   sale   will   end    next   year.     The  govern- 

man     Imperial     Statistical     Office    published  ment  commission   appointed   in   Denmark  in 

complete  data  respecting  the  effect  of  alcohol  1903  went  over  the  entire  subject  of  licens- 

on    the    efficiency    and    health    of    industrial  ing  laws.      They   made   many   recommenda- 

workers.     Beginning  with  his  twenty-fourth  tions,    and    a    government    bill    embodying 

year,   the  drinker's  attacks  of  sickness  were  these  was  introduced  in  the  lower  house  of 

2.6  times  as  frequent  as  those  of  the  healthy  Parliament  in   1908,  but  failed  to  pass.     It 

man,  and  the  disparity  increased  year  after  was    introduced    each    year    following    until 

year,  while  the  same  was  true  of  the  dura-  1910,  when  it  was  finally  adopted,  although 

tion  of  sickness.    Other  such  statistics  show-  then    failing   in    the   upper  house.     Popular 

ing  the  liability  to  accident  and  disease  have  sentiment   in   Denmark   against   the   sale   of 

been  published  and  spread  broadcast  through-  liquor,  however,  is  growing  and  at  the  elec- 

out  Germany.    The  national  insurance  socie-  tions   for  the  Danish   lower  house,   held   in 

ties  have  entered  into  a  campaign  against  the  May,   1913,  80  of  the  114  members  elected 

use  of  alcohol.    In  the  spring  of  last  year  the  had  pledged  themselves  to  support  a  national 

first  congress  for  the  bringing  up  of  children  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  prohibition.  The 

in   total-abstinence  principles, — thereafter  to  Faroe  Islands  and  the  vast  continental  island 

be  held   annually, — met  in   Berlin.     It  was  of  Greenland,   both  Danish  possessions,   are 

largely  attended  by  women.  under  prohibitory  laws. 

Formerly  noted  for  their  intemperance,  the 

thoroughness  OF  the  Italian  campaign  Norwegian  people  have   been   steadily  raov- 

At  the  recent  National  Anti-Alcohol  Con-  ing  in  the  direction  of  outlawing  the  liquor 
gress  held  at  Milan,  stringent  new  laws  business.  A  few  years  ago,  after  Norway 
were  passed  against  alcoholism  in  Italy.  In  had  enacted  rather  advanced  temperance  leg- 
order  to  secure  the  full  enforcement  of  these  islation,  including  a  severe  tax  and  restriction 
laws  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  pharma-  of  the  area  in  which  liquor  might  be  sold,  the 
cists  of  the  kingdom,  issue'd  a  circular,  on  laws  reducing  the  importation  of  French  and 
March  7,  stating  that  it  considers  conditions  other  wines,  the  French  Bourse,  under  threat 
"favorable  for  starting  an  anti-alcohol  cam-  of  boycotting  the  loans  then  being  sought  by 
paign,  particularly  in  the  form  of  preven-  Norway  for  new  railway  extension,  compelled 
tion."  the  Norwegian  parliament  to  repeal  the  law. 

In   1907,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  Christiania  Gov- 

the  Italian  Government  was  officially  repre-  eminent  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 

sented  at  the  International  Congress  Against  the  entire  liquor  question.     This  committee 

Alcoholism,  which  met  at  Stockholm,   Swe-  will  present  its  report  to  the  fall  session  of 

den.      Each  year  since  there  has  been  Italian  the  present   parliament   at   Christiania.     At 

representation  at  these  congresses.     In   1911,  the  last  parliamentary  elections,  in  October, 

for  the  first  time  in  Italian  history,  the  liquor  1912,   45  per  cent,  of  the  members  pledged 

question  was  raised  in  the  parliament.     The  themselves  to  remain  total  abstainers,  and  to 

Prime    Minister,    Signor  Luzzatti,    proposed  enact  radical   temperance   legislation.   Practi- 

that  no  new  licenses  be  granted  without  a  cally  all  of  Norway  is  now  under  local  option, 
favorable  vote  of  the  municipality  involved, 

nnj    «.l_,.   _„_!,    „,.„„«..    ™      «.    •                               U  INCREASED    RESTRICTION    IN    SWEDEN 

and  tnat  such  grants  must  in  every  case  be 

confirmed  by  the  prefect.     He  proposed  also  Sweden,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  under 

the  establishment  in  each  province  of  a  tech-  the  Gothenburg  system  since  1865.     Legisla- 

nical  commission  to  study  the  effects  of  alco-  tion  modifying  this  system  in  the  interest  of 

hoi    manufacture   and    consumption,    and    to  decreased    consumption    of    liquor    has    been 

prohibit   the   sale  of   liquor   to   children   and  passed     from     time    to    time.       During    the 

drunkards.     These  reforms  were  not  carried  autumn   of   1912,  the  canteen  was  officially 
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abolished    in    the    Swedish    army.      In    1913  mitred    temperance    societies    to    be    formed 

it  was  enacted  that,  beginning  with  the  pres-  among  the   Polish  laborers.     Official  figures 

ent  year,  liquor  revenue  should  be  used  only  show  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  use 

for  state  purposes,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  for  of  alcohol  has  decreased  from  3  to  4  per  cent., 

local  councils  and  agricultural  societies.      In  per  capita,  per  annum.     This  agitation  in  the 

the  spring  of  1913,  at  the  Scandinavian  Tern-  interest  of  sobriety   is  extended  to  Austrian 

perance  Congress,   the  Swedish   Prime  Min-  and   German   Poland,   and   its  advocates  are 

ister,  Karl  Staaf,  publicly  declared  that  total  pointing  out   how   the   future   of   the   Poles, 

prohibition    seemed    to   him    the   only   means  as  a  distinct  race,  is  dependent,  to  a  great  ex- 

for  suppressing  alcoholism  in  Sweden.     The  tent,   on   the  physical   vigor  which   has  been 

present  year  began   in   Stockholm  with  such  so    interfered    with    by    the    use    of    alcohol. 
radical    changes   in    the    Gothenburg   system, 

greatly  restricting  business  in  spirits,  that  it  anti-liquor  agitation  in  russia  proper 

is  now  called   the   Stockholm  system.  "It  is  inadmissible,"  said  the  Czar  of  Rus- 

sia,   in    a    recent    rescript    addressed    to    M. 

PROHIBITION    IN    FINLAND  R      1       «-U  fc/T'    •  *  X    T?"  *U 

riark,  the  new  Minister  of  b  inance,  on  the 

Two  sections  of  the  Czar's  Empire,  Fin-  liquor    evil    in    his    empire,    "to    permit    the 

land   and   the  old  kingdom  of   Poland,  have  favorable  financial  position  of  the  state  to  de- 

already   taken   an   advanced   attitude   on   the  pend   on   the    destruction   of   the   moral   and 

liquor    question    in    as    far    as    their  limited  economic  strength  of  the  great  multitude  of 

autonomy  would   permit.      In    1864  the  pri-  Russian  citizens." 

vate  spirit  system  was  abolished  in  Finland.  In  Russia,  as  is  well  known,  for  the  past 
In  1883  local  option  was  adopted  under  a  nineteen  years,  that  is,  since  January  1,  1895, 
plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Gothenburg  sys-  the  entire  liquor  traffic  has  been  in  the  hands 
tern.  When  the  new  constitution  came  into  of  the  government.  The  object  in  the  estab- 
force,  on  January  1,  1907,  which  established  lishment  of  this  state  monopoly,  so  the  gov- 
universal  suffrage  without  regard  to  sex,  a  ernment  declares,  was  "to  attempt  to  decrease 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  elected  drunkenness  and  to  secure  an  increase  in 
both  men  and  women,  declaring  for  imme-  revenue  from  the  traffic."  Drunkenness 
diate  prohibition  of  the  liquor  business.  A  however, — and  crime, — have  increased  enor- 
bill  embodying  this  was  enacted  into  law  in  mously  in  recent  years  in  Russia. 
May,  1907.  All  traffic  in  spirits,  wine,  and  In  1897  the  revenue  from  the  state  mo- 
beer,  except  for  medicinal  and  technical  pur-  nopoly  was,  in  round  figures,  $149,000,000. 
poses,  is  prohibited,  including  the  ecclesias-  In  1913  these  figures  reached  a  total  of 
tical  use  of  wine,  and  excepting  only  the  use  $425,000,000.  The  consumption  of  liquors 
of  spirits  for  Russian  troops  stationed  in  had  increased  during  that  time  from  44,- 
Finland.  This  bill,  however,  failed  to  secure  000,000  gallons  to  252,000,000  gallons.  So 
the  signature  of  the  Czar,  and  was,  therefore,  enormous  has  been  the  increase  that,  ac- 
inoperative.  Two  years  later  the  question  cording  to  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
was  again  considered,  but  it  was  not  until  Times,  "many  Russian  villages,  which  were 
the  next  year  that  the  Diet  passed  a  real  never  prosperous  or  enlightened,  are  now 
prohibitory  bill.  The  Czar  again  vetoed  the  literally  dying  from  drunkenness." 
measure,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  reported,  of  The  baneful  effects  of  alcoholism  were 
the  French  Government,  acting  on  behalf  among  the  first  subjects  considered  by  the 
of  the  importers  of  French  wines.  In  the  Duma  when  it  was  established.  In  1912  this 
election  of  1912  a  majority  of  the  Diet  again  rudimentary  Russian  parliament  passed  a  bill, 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  total  prohibition,  with  the  approval  of  the  government,  re- 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  con-  stricting  the  sale  at  government  shops,  re- 
sumption of  alcohol  in  Finland  is  the  lowest  ducing  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  liquor, 
in  Europe,  indicates  that  the  people  are  at  and  prescribing  that  instruction  be  given  in 
the  back  of  the  movement.  the  high  schools  as  to  the  nature  and  effects 

of  alcohol.      In  the  same  year  a  commission 

propaganda  among  the  poles  was  appo;nted  by  the  Duma  to  inquire  into 

The  Russian  Poles  realize  that  alcoholism  the  question.     Early  in  1913  this  commission 

is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Slav  peoples.    The  reported  and  recommended  many  reforms  and 

progressive  temperance  movement  took  hold  restrictions.     These    included    a    further    de- 

with    them    after   the    great   strike   of    1906.  crease  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  spirits,  the 

The   Socialists  were  heartily  in   favor  of  it.  labeling     of     the     bottles     with     a   warning 

Finally,    the    Russian    Government   has   per-  against  excess,   and  the  compulsory  teaching 
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of  the  dangers  of  drink  on  the  part  of  the  equal  to  four-fifths  the  entire  national  reve- 
clergy  of  the  Orthodox  Church.     The  main  nue,  says,  by  way  of  encouragement: 
obstacle   in   the   way  of   reform   is  that  one- 
quarter   of   the   regular   revenue   of   the   state  Macaulay  reckons  that  in  1688  the  English  peo- 
c   t»       •      •     j     •      j    t            ^u                      i         l  Ple  consumed  ninetv   gallons  of  alcohol   per  head, 
of   Russia  is  derived   from   the  monopoly  of  They   now  only  drin|  a   ,kle   over  uJMv.,[ght 

the    sale   of   spirits.       The   celebrated    Count  In    1750   there  was  one  public  house  to  every  six 

Witte    began    this   campaign    against    the    de-  homes  and  to  every  forty-seven  people.    Now  there 

moralization    brought    about    bv    alcoholism.  isJ>ut  °ne  Public  house  to  every  seventy  homes  and 

tl     /-I          •         •  i         i                          u    •                  -  330     people.       Drunkenness,    too,    besides    havine 

The  Czar  is  said  to  be  very  much  in  earnest  virtuaP„yPdied  out  as  a  soci'al  ac'omp,  lament, hlS 

in    the   matter.  steadily  diminished  among  all  classes. 

no-licexse   movement   IN   great   BRITAIN  A  strict  licensing  bill  for  Scotland  passed 

The    liquor    question    has    been    of    prime  in    1913     granting    to    that    section    of    the 

political   importance   in   Great    Britain   since  Bntish  Isles  complete  local  option  for  1920. 
1863,    when   the    late    Sir   Wilfrid    Lawson 

,                .  ■                     ....                  .  SMALLER     COUNTRIES     OF    THE     CONTINENT 

began   his  campaign   in   parliament   in   favor 

of  local  option.  In  1880  a  general  election  The  same  story  of  the  keener  realization 
took  place  and  a  large  number  of  candidates  of  the  economic  waste  occasioned  by  intern- 
elected  were  in  favor  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  reso-  perance  and  the  tendency  to  crystallize  op- 
lution,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  position  to  it  into  law  comes  from  other  sec- 
1881  and  1883.  In  1891  the  Welsh  local  tions  of  Europe.  In  April  an  order  was 
veto  Dill  was  passed.  These  efforts  to  amend  issued  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War, 
the  British  licensing  laws  were  all  brought  directing  a  searching  and  sweeping  investiga- 
te naught  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  tion  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  fighting 
House  of  Lords,  which  has  always  contained  strength  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  asso- 
a  number  of  peers  interested  in  the  liquor  dated  women's  clubs  of  Hungary  have  begun 
business.  Two  general  licensing  bills  re-  a  campaign  against  intemperance,  demanding 
stricting  the  traffic  were  introduced,  one  in  new  laws.  The  International  Prohibition 
1893,  and  one  two  years  afterwards,  but  Conference  of  1911  met  at  The  Hague,  as 
both  were  withdrawn.  In  1904  a  licensing  did  also  the  International  Alcoholic  Con- 
act  was  passed  conceding  the  right  of  com-  gress  of  the  same  year.  From  that  time  on 
pensation  upon  the  refusal  to  renew  a  license,  the  clergy  of  the  Netherlands  began  to  take 

In  1908  Premier  Asquith  introduced  the  an  active  interest  in  the  temperance  move- 
third  government  bill,  by  far  the  most  ad-  ment,  and  they  are  now  demanding  local 
vanced  legislation  dealing  with  the  drink  evil  option.  The  Socialist  organizations  of  Bel- 
ever  proposed  by  the  British  Government,  gium  have  demanded  that  hereafter,  during 
This  measure  passed  the  House  of  Commons  strikes,  the  men  must  remain  strictly  sober, 
by  the  large  majority  of  237  votes,  but  it  In  Spain  there  is  practically  free  trade  in 
was  once  more  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  liquor.  An  enormous  quantity  of  the  na- 
position  taken  on  this  and  other  government  tive  wines  is  consumed.  An  Anti-Alcoholic 
measures  brought  about  a  constitutional  League  has  been  established,  and,  in  1912, 
crisis,  ended  in  1911  by  the  curtailment  of  a  temperance  paper  known  as  El  Abstemio, 
the  powers  of  the  peers.  was   founded.     A  number  of   Spanish  scien- 

A  National  Temperance  Convention  was  tists,  headed  by  Dr.  Montaldo,  have  re- 
held  in  London,  on  November  13,  1912,  cently  announced  that  "alcohol  is  the  great- 
with  representatives  from  all  over  England,  est  curse  of  the  Spanish  people."  In  Por- 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  Prime  tugal,  Switzerland,  and  the  Balkan  States 
Minister  received  the  deputation,  but  de-  there  are  popular  temperance  movements, 
clared  he  had  no  power  of  putting  through  Switzerland  has  recently  adopted  the  unique 
a  general  temperance  measure.  plan    of    making    the    liquor    business    itself 

Meanwhile,  the  annual  per  capita  con-  support  propaganda  for  its  suppression.  Ac- 
sumption  in  the  British  Isles  has  been  given  cording  to  information  sent  out  from  Berne, 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  Union  a  large  part  of  the  $1,400,000  obtained  by 
as  28.17  gallons  or  about  30  per  cent,  larger  the  Swiss  Government  from  its  alcohol 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  figures  monopoly  in  1913  is  being  used  by  the  vari- 
of  1913  show  an  increase  of  25,000,000  over  ous  cantons  to  fight  the  spread  of  intem- 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  A  writer  in  the  perance.  There  are  laws  in  Bulgaria. 
London  Daily  Mail,  noting  the  fact  that  Rumania,  Greece,  and  Servia,  recently  en- 
Englishmen    are    spending   on    drink    a    sum  acted,    restricting   the   public   sale   of   liquor. 
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ROUTE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  GEORGIAN  BAY  SHIP  CANAL 


MID -CONTINENTAL  OCEAN 

PORTS 


BY  JULIUS   H.   BARNES 


THE  Panama  Canal  is  about  to  operate. 
The  dream  of  two  centuries  is  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  What  will  be  the  next  big  commer- 
cial dream  made  a  reality  by  the  genius  of  the 
American  people?  This  is  it:  To  make  of 
every  port  along  the  American  Great  Lakes 
an  ocean  port ;  to  establish  regular  sailings  di- 
rect from  Chicago  and  from  Duluth  to  Lon- 
don and  to  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp;  to  carry  the  ocean  steamer  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  into  the  center  of  the  con- 
tinent, into  one  of  the  richest  territories  of  the 
world,  into  a  territory  hardly  emerged  from 
the  pioneer  stage. 

It  is  imperative  that  it  be  done.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  Canadian  Northwest  and 
the  American  Northwest  and  the  American 
Middle  West  grow  a  surplus  grain  crop  and 
maintain  the  higher  scale  of  living  against  the 
cheap  labor  of  India,  Russia,  and  the  Argen- 
tine, growing  the  same  grain  for  the  same 
consuming  markets. 

CANADIAN  DEEP  WATERWAYS 

Canada,  by  geographical  and  climatic  lim- 
itations, must  grow  grain,  and  Canada  can 
only  prosper  on  the  prosperity  of  its  grain- 
growers.     The  grain-grower  can  only  pros- 


per as  he  secures  every  last  fraction  of  a  cent 
from  the  consuming  markets  abroad. 

This  is  a  potent  limitation,  and  must  in- 
evitably drive  Canada  to  make  the  saving  in 
transportation  which  would  immediately  re- 
sult in  loading  cargoes  of  grain  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Duluth  direct  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. Already  Canada  has  let  contracts  cov- 
ering an  expenditure  of  fifty  million  dollars 
for  a  deep  waterway  around  Niagara  Falls. 
This  may  be  completed  in  three  years. 

Then  there  stands  between  deep  water  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  ocean  navigation  at 
Montreal  a  stretch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal 
forty-five  miles  in  length,  which  must  be 
deepened  from  fourteen  to  thirty  feet.  What 
will  it  cost?  Probably  from  one  hundred 
million  to  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

SAVING    FIVE   CENTS   A    BUSHEL   ON 
TRANSPORTATION 

Is  such  an  expenditure  justified?  Let  us 
see.  It  is  a  well-known  trade  maxim  that 
the  price  of  the  surplus  of  a  crop  makes  the 
price  on  that  crop ;  that  the  price  in  the  ter- 
minal market  is  the  basis  on  which  much  of 
that  crop  changes  hands,  though  it  never  ac- 
tually moves  through  that  market. 
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Any   fundamental   change   which   can   im-  bution    economy    if    in-bound    traffic    should 

prove  the  level  of  prices  in  that  primary  mar-  move   through   these   ports  without   breaking 

ket  will  affect  the  price  for  the  entire  crop,  bulk  at  the  seaboard  ? 
although  it  does  not  actually  move.     This  is 

true.    It  is  a  real  fact.  SAVINGS  EFFECTED  by  the  soo  canal 

In  ten  years  Western  Canada  will  be  grow-  The  sum  is  too  vast,  you  say,  to  be  actu- 
ing  one  billion  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  ally  saved  by  a  mere  transportation  improve- 
If  it  can  save  five  cents  per  bushel  on  the  ment.  Let  us  see.  Let  us  look  at  Lake  Su- 
transportation  cost  of  the  surplus  it  can  add  perior  traffic  alone  since  the  first  Soo  Canal 
five  cents  per  bushel  on  this  entire  quantity  was  constructed  in  1855.  Up  to  that  time 
to  the  grower,  or  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  the  entire  tonnage  of  Lake  Superior,  in  and 
improvement  in  the  growers'  condition.  out,  was  moved  around   the  Falls  of  Sainte 

When  Canada  sees  this  clearly  do  you  Marie  by  horse  and  cart.  With  the  construc- 
think  she  will  hesitate  to  invest  this  two  hun-  tion  of  the  canal,  which  allowed  boats  to 
dred  million  dollars  to  make  this  yearly  sav-  enter  and  leave  Lake  Superior,  the  actual 
ing  on  grain  alone,  regardless  of  the  economic  growth  of  tonnage  began, 
advantage  also  of  moving  the  crop  quickly  Since  1855  to  date  there  has  moved  in 
without  congestion,  allowing  its  freer  mar-  round  numbers  nine  hundred  million  tons  in 
keting  during  the  crop-moving  period?  and  out  of  Lake  Superior  alone.     What  has 

been   the   saving   in   transportation   per   ton  ? 

SIGNIFICANCE    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES  T  „.      „   ,   c        -p      ,        .1  K      _        .„  /. x-j 

Let  us  see.     1  o-day  the  wheat  rate  from  Du- 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  encour-  luth   to    Buffalo   by   water   is    1^2    cents  per 

age    its    construction    and    what    would    the  bushel,  the  rail  rate  13.1  cents  per  bushel, — 

United  States  profit  by  such  a  waterway?  a  saving  of  over  $3.50  per  ton ;  on  iron  ore  by 

The  United  States,  in  return  for  the  con-  lake  55  cents,  by  rail  $3.75  to  $4.50, — a  sav- 

struction  of  a  thirty-foot  channel   down  the  ing  of  over  $3.50  per  ton ;  on  coal  west-bound 

St.  Lawrence  by  Canada,  could  guarantee  to  to  Duluth  35  cents  per  ton,  by  rail  $3.15  per 

maintain    thirty    feet    in    depth    through    the  ton,  or  almost  $3  per  ton. 
connecting  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the        It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  on  the  enormous 

Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  St.  Clair  tonnage  on  and  off  of  Lake  Superior  there  has 

River,  and  the  "Soo."     The  United   States  been  a  transportation  saving  of  at  least  $3 

could   not  be   asked   to   expend   money   on   a  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  two  billion  seven  hun- 

watervvay  entirely  in  Canadian  territory,  but  dred  million  dollars.     This  is  the  saving  in 

it  could,  in  return,  improve  these  connecting  transportation    secured    by    the    public    spirit 

waterways  and  allow  the  Canadians  use  of  which    insisted    on    building    canals    around 

them.  the  Falls  of  Sainte  Marie.     Does  the  saving 

What  would  it  mean  to  the  United  States?  now,  by  introducing  ocean  carriers  direct  to 

A  sum  so  vast  that  it  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  the  Great  Lakes,  look  impossible  or  even  im- 

In    the   fifteen    States   served    by   the    Great  probable  to  you  ? 
Lakes,  from  Ohio  on  the  east  to  Montana  on 

a.  j  ..     .      tr  JUT-  •        IMPROVED   WATERWAYS    SPELL    PROSPERITY 

the  west,  and  south  to  Kansas  and  Missouri, 

there  was  raised  in  1912  of  the  surplus-pro-  Test  this  project  by  every  possible  scale, 
ducing  grain  crops,  namely,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  When  you  have  done  so  you  will  agree  with 
rye,  barley,  and  flax,  a  total  of  four  billion  me  that  it  is  a  project  which  appeals  to  the 
and  twenty-two  million  bushels.  On  the  imagination  and  to  sound  business  sense  as 
same  economic  principle  that  the  surplus  mar-  well;  that  it  is  logical  and  will  come;  that  in- 
keting  price  affects  the  price  on  the  entire  telligent  action  now  can  hasten  this  coming, 
production  of  these  crops,  a  saving  of  five  There  are  already  under  way  negotiations  by 
cents  per  bushel  would  be  reflected  to  the  which  each  side  can  encourage  the  other  to 
grower  in  an  increase  of  two  hundred  million  develop  such  a  waterway  direct  into  the  west- 
dollars  per  year  in   his  income.     This  is  on  ern  lakes. 

grain   alone,   regardless  of  the  saving  in  the       Grain  yields  will  improve  per  acre  in  our 

thousand  commodities  that  would  be  brought  own   States  and  the  grain  area  will  increase 

to  the  very  door  of  the  West  at  a  greatly  de-  rapidly    in    Northwestern    Canada,    but    the 

creased  cost.  grain-grower  must  have  prosperity  as  an  in- 

Look    at    the    map    and    see    the    railways  centive. 
branching   in   every   direction    from    Chicago       This  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  ex- 

and  the  railways  branching  in  every  direction  tend    to    him    that    saving    which    would    be 

from  Duluth.     What  would  it  mean  in  distri-  reflected   immediately   in   his   returns. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  GREATER 

GREECE 

BY  T.   L.   STODDARD 

f\F  all  the  parties  to  the  late  Balkan  War,  epirus  largely  hellenized 

"  Greece  has  come  off  the  best.  The  lit- .  Unfortunately  these  race  difficulties  are 
tie  Kingdom  of  Hellas  has  doubled  its  terri-  not  confined  to  the  frontier  districts;  like 
tory  and  almost  doubled  its  population.  every  other  section  of  the  Balkans,  Epirus 
Nearly  2,000,000  new  subjects  have  been  has  its  race  question.  As  indicated  by  its  al- 
added  to  the  2,700,000  who  in  1912  owed  ternate  name,  "Southern  Albania,"  the  land 
allegiance  to  King  George,  while  all  Epirus,  js  geographically  a  prolongation  of  the  Alba- 
the  best  third  of  Macedonia,  the  "Great  njan  highlands,  and  of  its  300,000  inhabi- 
Greek  Island"  Crete,  and  the  rich  Egean  tants  two-thirds  are  of  Albanian  stock.  How- 
archipelago,  have  fallen  beneath  Hellenic  ever(  Hellas  has  long  marked  Epirus  for  her 
sway.  The  question  now  arises,  What  are  own.  Even  in  classic  times  its  shores  were 
the  foreign  and  domestic  problems  involved  the  scene  of  Greek  colonization,  and  to-day 
by  these  new  acquisitions ;  in  other  words,  the  plains  about  the  Gulf  of  Arta  and  the 
What  are  the  prospects  of  Greater  Greece?   whole  Ionian  seacoast  is  inhabited  by  a  genu- 

Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  does  there  exist  such 
a  racial  and  religious  tangle 
as  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  Greece's  new  Bal- 
kan acquisitions  involve  a 
number  of  thorny  problems 
which  must  tax  to  the  full 
the  ability  of  her  statesmen. 
In  order  to  estimate  these 
difficulties  one  must  review 
briefly  each  of  these  re- 
gions. The  most  westerly 
of  the  new  Greek  territo- 
ries is  the  land  known  as 
Epirus,  or  Southern  Alba- 
nia. Bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  high  wall  of  the 
Pindus  Mountains,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  Sea,  Epirus  has  no 
natural  frontier  on  the 
north.  Its  rugged  uplands 
shade  imperceptibly  into  the 
Albanian  Mountains,  and 
the  recent  boundary,  drawn 
after  bitter  disputes  with 
Italy,  protectress  of  Albania, 
was  determined  more  by 
the  racial  character  of  its 
inhabitants  than  by  consid- 
erations of  topography. 
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(The   shaded  areas  show   regions   now  peopled  by   Greeks) 
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ine  Greek  population.     Even  the  rugged  in-  Bulgarian  peril,  and  the  Greco-Servian  par- 

terior    has   been    largely    Hellenized.     Fully  tition  of  Macedonia  contains  within  itself  all 

half   of    the   Albanian   population    is   Greek-  the  elements  of  a  first-class  quarrel, 

speaking   and    Orthodox    in    religion.     Only  In  fine,  then,  the  Greek  acquisition  of  Epi- 

the  northern  borderland  and  certain  isolated  rus  seems  to  have  been  a  normal  event,  and 

mountain  districts  to  the  south  contain  a  Mo-  this  country,  largely  Greek  in  blood  and  pre- 

hammedan   population   clinging   to  its  racial  dominantly    Greek    in    culture,    must    be    a 

individuality  and  rebellious  to  Hellenization.  source  of  strength  unalloyed  by  any  serious 

The  sentiments  of   the  Epirots  were  clearly  danger  of  foreign  complications.     Its  natural 

shown    during   the   late   war.     The    Greeks  advantages  assure  it  a  prosperous  future  and 

welcomed   their   invading  brethren   with   de-  the   Albanian   population   is   its   only   impor- 

lirious  joy,  the  Orthodox  Albanians  observed  tant  non-Hellenic  element.     In  the  ordinary 

a  benevolent   neutrality,   while   the   Moham-  course  of  things  Epirus  should  soon  rank  as 

medan   Highlanders  fought  savagely  against  one  of   the   richest   and   most   tranquil   prov- 

the  Greek  troops.  inces  of  Greater  Greece. 
As  Balkan  race  problems  go,  however,  the 

A1U       .                     •          •       t-    •                        .    .      '  MACEDONIA    AND    HER    RACE    PROBLEMS 

Albanian  question  in  Lpirus  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  very  serious  one.  The  Orthodox  The  great  prize  of  the  Balkan  War,  how- 
Albanians  will  undoubtedly  become  thor-  ever,  was  Macedonia,  and  here  the  Greeks 
oughly  Hellenized  after  one  or  two  genera-  may  especially  rejoice,  for  their  share  was 
tions,  while  the  more  intractable  elements  of  decidedly  the  best,  containing  a?  it  does 
the  Mohammedan  population  will  doubtless  Macedonia's  most  fertile  plains  and  its  bright- 
be  soon  driven  northward  into  the  new  Alba-  est  jewel,  Salonika,  the  goal  of  so  many  con- 
nian  state,  for  the  Hellenization  of  Epirus  flicting  hopes  and  aspirations.  Yet,  great  as 
will  probably  be  drastic,  and  even  if  it  lacks  is  the  prize,  it  involves  many  internal  prob- 
the  brutality  of  Servian  methods  it  will  suf-  lems  and  external  dangers  of  the  gravest 
fice  to  make  the  life  of  Albanian  nationalists  character.  Epirus  has  only  one  race  problem 
an  unpleasant  one.  of   minor   importance,    and   its   population   is 

predominantly  Greek  in  blood  or  culture,  but 

GRECO-ALBANIAN   RELATIONS  Greek  Macedonia  contains  within  itself  every 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  the  race  element  of  the  Balkans  and  thwarts  the 

future  relations  of  Greece  and  the  new  state  ambitions  of  both  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  while 

of  Albania.     It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  a  the    Hellenic   element   is  but   a  minority   of 

drastic  Hellenization  of  Epirus  cannot  make  the  total  population. 

for    close    Greco-Albanian     friendship,     yet,  Geographically,   Greek  Macedonia  divides 

despite     the     recent     troubles     in     southern  into  four  main  districts, — the  enormous  block 

Albania,    it    is    unlikely    that    in    the    long  of  the  Pindus-Olympus  Mountain  system  just 

run    their    relations    will    be    acutely    hos-  north  of  Thessaly,   the  great  plains  of  the 

tile.     Greece  would  undoubtedly  have  liked  lower  Vardar   River  valley  about   the  Gulf 

a    much    more    northerly    frontier    than    she  of     Salonika,     the    "continental     island"     of 

has    actually    obtained,    but    she    has    gotten  Chalcidice,   and   finally   that   tongue  of   rich 

about   all   she   could    reasonably   expect,   and  coast-plain  stretching  eastward  past  the  port 

Albania  contains  nothing  that  she  covets  ar-  of  Kavalla,  which  lies  between  the  Bulgarian 

dently   enough   to  nurse   a   standing  grudge.  Mountains    and    the    Egean    Sea.     Twenty 

The    Albanians,    on    their    side,    have    never  years  ago  the  population  of  these  territories 

entertained  towards  the  Greeks  that  instinc-  was  well  over  one  and  one-third  million,  but 

tive  hatred  always  shown  their  hereditary  foe,  the  chronic  troubles  under  Turkish  rule  and 

the  Slav.     Fear  and  hatred  of  Slav  Servia  is  the  terrible  devastations  of  the  late  war  have 

bound   to  be   the  axiom  of  Albanian   policy,  apparently  swept  away  a  third  of  its  inhabi- 

especially    as    Albania's    very    existence    is    a  tants,  who  to-day  cannot  number  much  over 

standing  offense  to  ambitious  Greater  Servia,  a  million  souls. 

thereby  debarring  her  coveted  access  to  the  The  first  of  these  four  regions  o£  Greek 
Adriatic  Sea.  Indeed,  a  future  Greco- Alba-  Macedonia  is  a  great  block  of  tangled  moun- 
nian  alliance  against  Servia  would  be  by  no  tains,  shut  off  from  Epirus  and  Albania  on 
means  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  the  west  by  the  crest  of  the  Pindus,  smooth- 
racial  antipathy  of  Greek  and  Slav  is  almost  ing  out  on  the  north  into  the  plateau  coun- 
as  intense  as  that  of  Slav  and  Albanian.  The  try  of  Monastir,  to  the  east  falling  abruptly 
present  Greco-Servian  alliance  is  a  pure  mar-  into  the  wide  alluvial  plains  of  the  Vardar 
iage  de  raison,  inspired  solely  by  the  common  about  the  Salonikan  gulf.     And  the  popula- 
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tion  is  as  tangled  as  the  mountains.     Along  for  this  debatable  land  will  be  anything  but 

the  Thessalian  border  the  land  is  thoroughly  impartial.     Still,  a  number  of  capable  foreign 

Greek,  as  shown  by  the  name  given  this  dis-  observers  have  investigated  these  regions,  and 

trict     by     the     Turks, — the    "Roumluk"    or  the  following  figures  compiled  from  their  es- 

"Land  of  the  Roumies"   (Greeks).     Further  timates  are  probably  not  so  very  wide  of  the 

north  the  population  becomes  Slav  in  blood,  truth.     Assuming  the   present  population  of 

but    is     Greek-speaking     and     Greek-feeling.  Greek  Macedonia  at  a  million  souls,   about 

Once  across  the  water-shed  into  the  plateau  250,000  of  them  are  of  pure  Greek  blood, 

region   of   Monastir,   the  population   is  thor-  while   there   are   in   the   vicinity  of    100,000 

oughly     Slav     and     feels     itself     Bulgarian,  Hellenized    Slavs,    who    can    be    counted    as 

Greeks  being  found  only  in  the  towns.     To  Greeks  for  all  practical  purposes.     There  are 

cap  this  racial  confusion,  the  high  ranges  of  some  200,000  Mohammedans  of  various  ori- 

the  Pindus  on  the  western  border  are  inhab-  gin,  50,000  Koutzo-Vlachs,  and  about  300,- 

ited       by       Rumanian-speaking       "Koutzo-  000    Slav-feeling    Slavs,    the    great    majority 

Vlachs,"  while  the  fertile  valleys  to  the  east  Bulgarians.      Even  reckoning  all  the  Koutzo- 

are     thickly     settled     with     Mohammedans,  Vlachs  as  Greeks,  the  forces  of  Hellenism  in 

many  of  them  genuine  Turks  in  blood.  Greek  Macedonia  are  thus  only  two-fifths  of 

The    broad    plain-country   of    the   Vardar  the  total  population,  although  this  Hellenic 

contains  few  Greeks  outside  the  towns  and  bloc   outweighs   any   other   separate   element 

coast  villages;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Greek  and  is  reasonably  sure  of  preponderance  be- 

is  preferably  a  dweller  by  the  sea  or  in  cities,  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  the  totally  un- 

The  peasantry  is  Slav,   though  in  part  Hel-  sympathetic  Slav,  Mohammedan,  and  Jewish 

lenized,   while   large   Mohammedan   colonies  minorities  combining  against  it. 
are  dotted  thickly  in  every  quarter.     The  Iar- 

gest  block  of  Turks  in  Europe  outside  Con-  WHAT   WILL    BEC0ME   0F    ™E    non-greek 

stantinople  is  massed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  populations. 

Vardar  in  the  district  of  Yenidjeh.  The  third  Remains  the  question  of  the  attitude  and 

district  of  Greek  Macedonia,  the  mountain  destiny  of  these  various .  non-Greek  elements 

mass  of  the  Chalcidice,  famous  for  its  holy  in   face  of  the  drastic   Hellenizing  program 

peninsula    of    Mount    Athos,    is    thoroughly  already   being   put   into   effect.      One   thing 

Greek,  like  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Egean  seems    certain, — the    rapid    decrease    of    the 

Sea.      For  the  Chalcidice  is  to  all  intents  and  Mohammedan  population.     It  has  proven  an 

purposes  an  island,  being  almost  completely  invariable   rule   that  whenever  Balkan   terri- 

severed  from  the  mainland  by  marshes  and  tory  passes  from  Turkish  to  Christian  hands, 

brackish    lagoons.      The     fourth     and     most  the     Moslem     emigrates    to     Ottoman    soil, 

eastern  district,  the  rich  coast  plain  between  A    large    proportion    of    the    Mohammedans 

the  Bulgarian   Mountains  and   the  sea,  con-  of    Greek    Macedonia    are    emigrants    from 

tains   the   important   Greek   town   of   Serres,  Thessaly     since     its    cession     to     Greece     in 

though  the  country  folk  are  Bulgarian  with  a  1881,    just    as    these    same    emigrants    were 

Turkish  element  in   the  district  of  Kavalla,  in     turn     sprung     from     Moslem     refugees 

the  great   tobacco   center.     As   a  last  ironic  expelled     from     Hellas     after     the     Greek 

touch  to  this  pandemonium  of  clashing  races  War      of      Independence.        These      people 

and  creeds,  Salonika,  the  pearl  of  Macedonia,  are,  it  is  true,  largely  Greek  in  blood,  but  the 

the  longed-for  goal  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  stamp  of  Islam  is  indelibly  upon  them.  Good 

Serb,    is   racially   neither    Serb,    Bulgar,    nor  treatment  may  check  the  rapidity  of  this  emi- 

Greek.     Salonika   is   Jew.     Jewish    refugees  gration;  it  cannot  stop  it.     For  the  Moslem 

from   Spain  settled  at  Salonika  early  in  the  will  not  endure  existence  under  the  rule  of 

Seventeenth  Century,  and  the  colony  has  so  those  despised  "Giaours,"  once  his  obsequious 

thriven  and  multiplied  that  of  the  city's  130,-  slaves.     Furthermore,    the    Balkan    Moham- 

000  inhabitants  no  less  than  70,000  are  Jews,  medan  is  an  economic  failure ;  his  prodigality, 

who  still  speak  their  Mozarabic  Spanish  and  his  lack  of  foresight,  his  fatalistic  apathy,  are 

keep     their    ancient    customs.     The   30,000  everywhere  forcing  him  to  the  wall.     Even 

Greeks  of  Salonika  have  but  a  minor  share  in  under  Turkish  rule  the  Jews  were  mortga- 

the  extensive  trade  of  this  gateway  of  Mace-  ging  his  crops,  the  Greek  and  Slav  peasantry 

donia.  were  buying  up  his  farms.     For  decades  the 

The  exact  strength   of   the   various  racial  Moslem  population  has  been  shrinking  in  un- 

elements  in  Greek  Macedonia  is  not  known,  der  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  barracks  in  the 

Turkish    statistics    were    proverbially    loose,  towns,  and  now  that  these  last  supports  are 

and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  figures  gone  the  native  Mohammedan  will  steadily 
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vanish  out  of  the  land.  The  Greeks,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  trying  to  hasten  the  process  by 
applying  a  more  or  less  veiled  pressure  which 
has  already  resulted  in  a  very  extensive 
Moslem  emigration.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake.  In  this  matter  time  is  on  the 
Greek  side,  and  Mohammedan  refugees 
from  Macedonia  are  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's best  justification  for  its  own  perse- 
cutions of  the  Greek  populations  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor. 

The  Jew  will  remain,  but  since  he  has  no 
nationalist  feeling  he  will  fit  easily  into  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  since  the  Greeks 
are  themselves  a  keen-witted,  thrifty  people 
who  will  not  go  down  before  Jewish  compe- 
tition, there  should  be  no  such  anti-Semitic 
feeling  as  has  arisen  in  Rumania  from  Jew- 
ish exploitation  of  the  economically  weak 
Rumanian  peasantry.  The  good-will  of  the 
Jewish  element  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  Hellenic  cause,  for  the  Jews  are  the 
most  powerful  commercial  factor  throughout 
this  region  and  every  town  has  its  ramifica- 
tion of  the  Salonikan  Jewry.  Recent  re- 
ports would  have  it  that  the  Greeks  are 
oppressing  the  Macedonian  Jews  and  forcing 
them  to  emigrate,  but  until  these  rumors 
are  explicitly  confirmed  they  should  be  taken 
with  great  reservation.  Should  they  prove 
true,  however,  the  Greeks  will  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  blunder  in  thus  antagoniz- 
ing the  one  non-nationalist  element  in  Mace- 
donia, and  will  have  shown  a  reckless  short- 
sightedness which  may  prove  to  be  of  evil 
omen  for  their  future. 

The  Koutzo-Vlachs  will  probably  be  com- 
pletely Hellenized.  These  curious  folk,  the 
remnant  of  the  Latinized  provincials  of  Ro- 
man times,  center  in  the  high  ranges  of  the 
Pindus  Mountains.  They  are  mostly  shep- 
herds, though  a  certain  number  have  taken 
to  trade  and  have  amassed  great  wealth.  Un- 
til quite  recently  all  the  Koutzo-Vlachs  felt 
themselves  Greeks,  but  about  the  year  1890 
an  able  leader  named  Apostolo  Margariti 
started  an  anti-Hellenic  propaganda,  calling 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-Vlachs  to  their 
Latin  dialect  and  striving  to  ally  them  to 
their  Rumanian  kinsmen  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube. He  seems  to  have  gained  a  certain  fol- 
lowing, and  both  the  Turkish  and  Ruma- 
nian governments,  for  obvious  reasons,  fa- 
vored the  movement.  But  the  wealthy  Vlach 
merchant  class  never  forsook  its  Hellenism, 
and  now  that  Turkish  favor  is  gone  and 
Greek  rule  has  come  it  seems  likely  that  this 
rather  factious  "Nationalist"  revival  will  be 
summarily  snuffed  out. 


GREEK  VERSUS  SLAV 

There  is  still  the  great  problem  of  Greek 
Macedonia, — the  problem  of  the  Slav.  The 
race  conflict  of  Greek  and  Slav  has  been  the 
basic  factor  in  Balkan  history  ever  since  that 
far-off  day  in  the  Sixth  Century  A.D.  when 
the  Slav  masses  burst  over  the  Danube.  All 
through  the  Middle  Ages  the  struggle  went 
on  with  varying  fortunes,  and  although  the 
Turk  came  in  with  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
the  Turk  has  proven  only  a  protracted  epi- 
sode! Now,  after  five  centuries  of  tarrying, 
he  is  returning  whence  he  came, — and  the  in- 
terrupted duel  of  Greek  and  Slav  has  been 
resumed. 

However,  the  Ottoman  episode  profoundly 
affected  both  the  combatants.  The  Turkish 
conquest  bore  hard  on  Greek  and  Slav  alike, 
but  it  bore  hardest  on  the  Slav.  The  Slav 
states  of  the  Balkans  were  ground  to  dow- 
der,  the  upper  classes  were  destroyed  or  con- 
verted to  Islam,  the  lower  orders  reduced  to 
an  inert  peasant  mass  exploited  to  the  limit 
of  human  endurance.  The  Greeks  fared  far 
better.  They  had  behind  them  the  prestige 
of  a  glorious  past,  an  ancient  culture,  and 
that  Orthodox  Church  which  they  rightly 
held  peculiarly  their  own.  The  Turk  him- 
self recognized  these  things,  and  the  Moslem 
conquerors  of  Constantinople,  the  "New 
Rome,"  felt  the  same  sense  of  respect  as  had 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Old  Rome  a 
thousand  years  before.  The  Ottoman  sultans 
made  no  attempt  to  turn  their  Hellenic  sub- 
jects into  Turks;  instead  they  recognized 
Greek  race  individuality  under  its  religious 
head,  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Moreover,  the  Balkan  Slavs  them- 
selves clung  to  this  one  bulwark  against  Mos- 
lem rule,  and  since  all  ideas  of  race  were 
overshadowed  by  the  vital  question  of  relig- 
ion, these  Slavs  called  themselves  "Greeks"  in 
turn.  So  utterly  did  the  memory  of  the  me- 
dieval Bulgarian  and  Servian  empires  die  out 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury even  the  best-informed  persons  of  West- 
ern Europe  considered  all  Balkan  Christians 
"Greeks"  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Balkan  Slavs  thus  forgot  their  racial 
past  in  the  religious  perils  of  the  present. 
Not  so  the  Greeks.  Racially  recognized  by 
their  Turkish  masters,  strong  in  the  memory 
of  the  Classic  past  and  of  the  more  recent 
Byzantine  Empire,  the  Greeks  never  ceased 
to  dream  of  a  glorious  future.  In  their  own 
words,  they  kept  fast  to  their  "Great  Idea." 
The  "Great  Idea"  is  nothing  less  than  the 
Greek  reconquest  of  Constantinople  and  the 
restoration    of    the   Byzantine    Empire,    with 
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the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  and  Asia  Minor  emy  the  Turk.     It  is  true  that  the  "Young 

under  Greek  rule.     And  when,  in  the  Eight-  Turk"   revolution   of    1908    lulled    the    feud 

eenth  Century,  the  Turkish  Empire  virtually  for  a  moment,  for  the  young  Turk  program 

collapsed,  the  "Great  Idea"  began  to  take  on  of  a  revived  Ottoman  Empire  threatened  all 

a  less  dream-like  character.     The  Greek  War  these  Christian  rivals  with  common  disaster. 

of   Independence   which   broke   out  in    1821  They  even  leagued  together  against  the  old 

was  only  the  climax  of  a  nationalist  revival  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  beaten  and  the 

begun  more  than  a  century  before.  longed-for  Macedonian  prize  at  last  within 

In  this  struggle,  however,  the  Greeks  met  their  grasp   than   the  struggle  was  renewed, 

with  one  great  disillusionment.     Like  every  and  in  the  horrors  of  the  Second  Balkan  War 

one  else  at  that  moment,  they  looked  upon  all  of    1913    the   depths   of    Balkan    race   hatred 

Orthodox     Balkan     Christians     as     fellow-  stood  revealed. 

Greeks.  Long  before  the  great  revolt  of  To  this  last  outburst  has  succeeded  the 
1821  the  poet  Rhigas  summoned  Montene-  Peace  of  Bucharest;  the  peace  of  exhaustion, 
grins,  Serbs,  and  Rumanians  to  join  in  the  wherein  the  late  combatants  have  settled 
"common  Hellenic  cause,"  and  the  insurgent  themselves  down  to  bind  their  wounds, — and 
leaders  actually  began  their  rebellion,  not  on  prepare  for  the  morrow.  For  this  "peace"  is 
Greek  soil,  but  in  the  Rumanian  principali-  only  a  truce.  It  has  given  no  party  full  sat- 
ties  beyond  the  Danube.  However,  the  slack-  isfaction ;  it  is  big  with  the  germs  of  future 
ening  religious  peril  resulting  from  Turkish  conflict.  Despoiled  Bulgaria,  in  particular, 
weakness  had  given  the  non-Hellenic  Balkan  with  her  portless  bit  of  Egean  coast  and  300,- 
Christians  time  to  remember  their  own  racial  000  Bulgarian  Slavs  under  Greek  rule,  is 
pasts,  and  neither  Slavs  nor  Rumanians  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  her  secret  treaty 
proved  anxious  to  aid  in  the  building  with  the  Chauvinist  Young  Turk  Govern- 
up  of  a  new  Byzantine  Empire.  To  the  ment  may  well  mean  an  early  resumption  of 
Greeks,  however,  this  attitude  seemed  lit-  the  struggle.  It  might  have  been  better  pol- 
tle  short  of  treason.  They  forgot  that  icy  had  Greece  been  a  little  less  hard  on  her 
these  Slavs  and  Rumanians  had  called  beaten  enemy.  It  is  Servia  who  has  seized 
themselves  "Greeks"  in  a  purely  religious  the  bulk  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgars,  and 
sense,  and  they  tried  their  best  to  impose  had  Greece  granted  Bulgaria  the  port  of  Ka- 
the  new  race  meaning  upon  the  refrac-  valla,  she  would  have  gone  far  to  turn  Bul- 
tory  Balkan  Christians  of  non-Hellenic  garian  vengeance  on  Servia  alone.  Greece 
blood.  Their  great  weapon  was  the  Ortho-  has  certainly  much  to  gain  from  a  continu- 
dox  Church.  Throughout  the  Balkans  all  ance  of  the  enmity  between  the  two  Slav 
the  upper  clergy  were  Greeks,  and  the  Pa-  nations,  for  it  is  her  chief  asset  that  Balkan 
triarchs,  proving  themselves  better  Hellenic  Slavdom  is  divided  against  itself,  while  Hel- 
patriots  than  Orthodox  Churchmen,  used  the  lenism  is  one.  She  should  also  remember 
whole  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  that  her  present  Servian  alliance  is  a  pure 
further  the  Hellenic  cause.  mariage  de  raison,  and  that  Greek  Macedo- 

But  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  the  age  of  nia   will    become    increasingly    distasteful    to 

nationalist  revivals,  and  the  same  spirit  which  Greater     Servian     aspirations.      For     Servia 

nerved   Greek  patriotism   had   rekindled   the  claims  all  the  Macedonian  Slavs  as  her  own, 

racial  aspirations  of  the  other  Balkan  peoples,  and  now  that  she  owns  the  upper  Vardar  val- 

Serbs,     Rumanians,     and     Bulgarians     ,each  ley  she  will  chafe  bitterly  at  that  Greek  pos- 

in   turn,   struck   for   national  life,   and   these  session  of  Salonika  which  bars  her  longed-for 

young  peoples  merely  defied  the  authority  of  access   to   the  sea.      If  ever  the   Slav   rivals 

the  Greek  Patriarchs,  thus  adding  the  sting  make  up  their  quarrel  and  unite  against  the 

of  religious  schism   to  quarrels  of  race.     In  old    race   enemy   it  will   be   an   evil   day   for 

Servia  and   Bulgaria  Hellenism  was  quickly  Greek  rule  in  Macedonia, 

worsted,  and  Slav  priests  and  a  Slav  liturgy  „                       „                            T     „„„„,„ 

C  J    .u  t-         1  •  t-l         THE       GREAT    IDEA,    REUNION    AND    RESTO- 

connrmed  the  national  consciousness.     Then 
Macedonia,     lying    as    it    did    between    the 

Greek   south   and    the    Slavic   north,   became  And   this  becomes   doubly  clear  when   we 

the  battleground.     By  the  close  of  the  Nine-  remember  that  Macedonia  is  but  one  of  sev- 

teenth  Century  the  struggle  had  become  an  eral    problems   confronting   Greater    Greece, 

out-and-out   race   war,    and    Macedonia   was  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  purely  Balkan  states, 

chronically   devastated   by   Greek,    Bulgarian  and  they  can  never  conceivably  become  any- 

and    Servian   "bands,"   venting   their   mutual  thing    else,    whereas    Greek    policy    is   based 

hatreds  in  the  very  presence  of  their  old  en-  upon  the  "Great  Idea."     Now  this  idea  (the 
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reunion  of  the  whole  Greek  race)  is  almost  or  commerce  from  Salonika  to  Crete.  The 
imperial  in  its  scope.  For  the  Greeks  are  a  germ  of  great  tilings  may  lie  in  this  Italian 
widely   scattered   folk.      Beyond   the  eastern-  occupation  of  Rhodes. 

most  limit  of  Greek  Macedonia  there  is  a  Still  further  eastward  lies  another  prob- 
Greek  population.  It  lines  the  Egean  shore,  lem  for  Greek  statesmanship.  The  "Great 
dots  Turkish  Thrace  with  its  villages,  and  Greek  Island,"  Crete,  and  its  300,000  souls 
sweeps  round  to  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Even  are  at  last  safe  within  the  Hellenic  pale,  but 
the  Bulgarian  shores  of  the  Euxine  are  Greek  at  the  very  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
almost  to  the  Danube,  while  one-fourth  the  there  is  another  "Great  Greek  Island," 
population  of  Constantinople  itself  is  of  Hel-  whose  200,000  inhabitants  also  dream  of 
lenic  blood.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  Greek  union  with  Hellas.  This  island  is  Cyprus, 
islands  of  the  Egean  archipelago  are  but  the  a  British  colony  since  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
stepping-stones  to  a  Greek  population  nearly  1878.  Cyprus  has,  however,  proven  a  dis- 
a  million  strong  which  lines  the  coast  of  Asia  appointment  to  England,  and  some  day  may 
Minor  from  the  borders  of  Syria  to  the  Rus-  see  a  repetition  of  the  Ionian  Island  settle- 
sian   outposts  at   the   end   of  the   Black   Sea.    ment  and  Cypriot  annexation  to  Greece. 

These  Asiatic  Greeks  are  also  inspired  by 
the    "Great    Idea."     Furthermore,    thev   are  commercial    colonies    of    the    modern- 

/-»  n  TT  T7  Tv r 

steadily  gaining  on  the  economically  weaker 

Turkish  population.  For  here  as  in  his  for-  Such  are  the  political  problems  of  Greater 
mer  European  provinces  the  passive,  short-  Greece.  Her  gains  have  been  already  marked, 
sighted,  unprogressive  Turk  is  being  crowded  her  prospects  are  good,  her  possibilities  are 
back  by  the  supple,  aggressive  Greek,  and  better  still.  But  the  way  is  beset  by  many 
every  year  sees  more  Greek  farmers  pushing  problems  of  varied  character  and  by  more 
up  the  river  valleys  and  larger  Greek  mer-  than  one  dangerous  complication.  To  safe- 
chant  colonies  in  the  cities  of  the  hinterland,  guard  her  future,  Greece  needs  both  land 
The  Young  Turks  are  quite  right  in  fighting  and  sea  power,  yet  she  must  not  overstrain 
the  cession  of  the  Egean  archipelago,  for  if  her  rather  slender  resources  in  premature  or 
the  Greek  flag  floats  permanently  over  great  undue  preparations.  Perhaps  her  greatest 
islands  like  Chios  and  Mytelene,  within  sight  present  economic  assets  are  her  "commercial 
of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  thick  Greek  popula-  colonies."  Like  his  classic  forebear,  the  mod- 
tion  of  the  mainland  will  be  so  stirred  by  the  ern  Greek  is  a  wide  rover  and  a  keen  trader. 
pan-Hellenic  leaven  that  a  modern  Ionian  Every  corner  of  the  globe  to-day  contains 
Revolt  against  the  barbarian  will  become  an  Greek  "colonies,"  large  and  small,  and  since 
ultimate  certainty.  Assuredly,  in  any  parti-  his  ardent  patriotism  keeps  the  Greek  from 
tion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  Greece  would  claim  losing  his  national  identity  and  generally 
no  insignificant  share,  and  it  is  for  this  rea-  brings  him  back  to  Hellenic  soil  with  his 
son  as  well  as  in  reply  to  Turkish  shipbuild-  acquired  fortune,  a  golden  stream  pours 
ing,  that  Greece  is  so  feverishly  strengthen-  steadily  into  the  Greek  homeland.  Many  of 
ing  her  sea-power  and  is  so  firm  in  her  de-  the  temporary  exiles  have  acquired  enormous 
termination  to  dominate  the  Egean.  wealth,  and  the  aggregate  economic  gain  to 

For  already  one  European  rival  has  gained  Greece  is  of  incalculable  value, 
an  Egean  foothold  most  disquieting  to  Greek  The  importance  of  these  race  colonies 
statesmen.  Italy  holds  Rhodes  and  adjacent  may  be  partly  shown  by  their  impressive  size, 
islands,  and  despite  assurances  of  "temporary  That  of  Egypt,  most  ancient  of  them  all, 
occupation"  she  will  hardly  loose  her  hold  numbers  100,000  Greeks,  and  from  Alexan- 
except  before  such  pressure  as  does  not  now  dria  to  the  remote  Sudan  trade  is  mostly  in 
appear  on  any  point  of  the  diplomatic  hori-  Greek  hands.  There  are  100,000  Greeks  in 
zon.  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  Bulgaria,  50,000  in  Rumania,  as  many  more 
that  if  Modern  Greece  asserts  the  rights  of  in  Russia,  centering  in  the  Odessa  merchant- 
ancient  Hellas  and  the  medieval  Byzantine  colony,  and  Greeks  are  scattered  by  thou- 
Empire,  Modern  Italy  claims  the  succession  sands  throughout  Syria  and  along  the  Afri- 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  medieval  Italian  can  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is 
republics.  And,  as  such,  Italy  remembers  not  a  country  of  Western  Europe  which  does 
the  days  when  the  Black  and  Egean  seas  were  not  have  its  "colony,"  while  the  Greeks  have 
Venetian  and  Genoese  lakes,  and  points  to  also  "discovered"  the  New  World,  and  of  the 
those  Italian  "kastro"  towers  which  still  230,000  Greek  residents  of  the  United  States 
crown   every  strategic   vantage-point  of   war  a  goodly  number  are  millionaires. 
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EXPERIENCES"  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 


SOME  very  interesting  supplementary  rostrum  contrive  to  fling  yourself  into  corn- 
reading  to  the  article  on  "The  Chautau-  plete  sympathy  with  the  man  you  are  to  talk 
qua  of  To-day,"  which  Mr.  W.  Frank  Mc-  about  ...  so  that  you  will  give  utterance 
Clure  contributed  to  this  Review  for  July,  to  his  message  in  terms  that  are  suggestive 
is  found  in  a  recital  of  the  experiences  of  a  of  his  style."  In  his  lecture  on  Hawthorne, 
prominent  critic  and  literary  man  "Lectur-  he  says,  "I  seemed  to  have  carried  out  this 
ing  at  Chautauqua,"  which  appears  in  the  idea  successfully  in  practise." 
current  number  of  the    Unpopular  Review. 

These  experiences  are  anonymouslv  printed,  \  must  ^aye   attained   a  tone  of  somber  gray, 

i                 -i     „i                     i               ■  and  seemed   for  the  moment  a  meditative  Puritan 

in   accordance   with   the   general   practise  of  under  a  shadovvy  and  sleepled  hat;   for>  at  the 

this  magazine.  close   of  the    lecture,    a   silvery-haired    and    sweet- 
It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  wri-  faced  woman   asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  be  so  kind 

ter's  equipment,  he  admits,   "to  add  another  *s  to  le*d   the   devotional  service  in  the   Baptist 

i             .                        a                   •        r  ^      i        j  House    that    evening.      I    found    myself    abashed. 

solemn   treatise  to  the   extensive  list   already  But  a  previous  engagement  saved  me;  and  I  was 

issued    by    the    tireless    Chautauqua    press."  able    to    retire,    not    without    honor,    though    with 

His  experience  was  not  that  of  a  "theoretical  some  discomfiture. 

investigator,"  but  that  of   "a  surprised  and  »,v                              .   .                ,,• 

j     •              ..•  ■        .  >>     tt     i    j   i        ji  After    more    entertaining,    rambling   com- 

wondenng  participant.        He  had   heard,   he  .    ,  •    ,,      ,                      fe'              u     <<     •   , 

.  i,              ,  V>u                       i               i        u  ment,  kindly,  but  free,  we  get  to  the     point 

tells  us,   of  Chautauqua  only  vaguely  when  .                   -"  ,                   /^,,fc'                 »     r> 

,             .      ,                          •      •;•        ,  .    -        ,  that    converted    me    to    Chautauqua.        tor 

he  received  a  summons  inviting  him  to  lee-  ■•       ,,     ,           .                 ,           t 

.      ■      •      ■  himself,  the  writer  says,  he  prefers  canoeing 

ture  at  the  institution.  ^     r  .  '.                       J         ^j  ^    ,      ^  „ 

u.    £          .          ,    .                 ,                       i  to   listening   to    sermons.      Yet,    he    tells   us, 

His  first  view  of  the  grounds  was  very  de-  .            ,     -     ,  ,     ,-,,                            ,      .     ^ 

^,          i-i                        •    i    i  these  admirable  L^hautauquans  submit  them- 

pressing.      I  hat   glimpse,    he   says,    reminded  i                .■>.                          u            u       u 

\  .        ,fe  ,                    f   a    tt    /-ii       i     <<    i  selves    to    this    experience    hour    after    hour, 
him  of  the  poems  of  A.  H.  Clough,     whose 

chief  merit  was  to  die.   .    .    .   Life  being  un-  because    they    earnestly    desire    to    discover    some 

bearable,  why  should  I  not  die?"      After  in-  glimmering    of    "the    best    that    has    been    known 

flicting  on  trie  audience  the  worst  lecture  he  and   thought   in   the   world." 

i  i.           i                 ,.                t.                         .  The?e    fifteen    or   twenty   thousand    people   have 

ever   delivered,   according  to   his  own   testi-  assembled   for  the  pursui;  of  cuiture_a  pursuit 

mony,  he  proceeded  to  get  further  depressed  which  the  Hellenic-minded  Matthew  Arnold  des- 

from    the    "Settlement," — "a    horror    of    un-  ignated    as    the    noblest    in    this    life.      But    from 

sightly    dormitories    spawning    unpredictable  this  fact   (and  here  the  antithetic  formula  asserts 

•    i    i '.      .                  .i             ii-                ii      i           >)  itself)     we    must    deduce    an    inference    that    they 

inhabitants  upon  the  ambling  muddy  lanes  fee,  ;hemseIves  t0  be  uncultured.     In  this  ;nfer. 

Several  of  the  buildings,   including  the   Hall  ence  I  found  a  taste  of  the  pathetic.     I  discovered 

of   Philosophy,   he  says,  were  very  beautiful,  that   many   of   the   colonists   at   Chautauqua   were 

while  some  tried  to  "be  beautiful' and  failed.  m€n  and  women  well  along  in  life  who  had  had 

Thus  he  summarizes  the  first  day:  ™  oPPortumt.es  for  early  educ»t.on      Their  ch.l- 

1  dren,     rising    through    the    generations,     had    re- 
turned   from    the    state    universities    of    Texas    or 

My  first  impression  of  Chautauqua  was  one  of  Ohio    or    Mississippi,    talking    of    Browning,    and 

melancholy    and    resentment.      But,    in    the    subse-  the    binomial    theorem,    and    the    survival    of    the 

quent  few   days,  this  emotion   was   altered   to  one  fittest,    and    the    grandeur    and    decadence    of    the 

of    impressible    satiric    mirth;     and,    subsequently  Romans,    and    the    entasis   of    Ionic    columns,    and 

still,    it    was    changed    again    to    an    emotion    of  the  doctrine  of  laissez  (aire;  and  now  their  elders 

wondering   and    humble    admiration.     I   had   been  had   set  out   to  endeavor  to  catch   up   with   them, 

assured    at   the   outset,    by   one    who   had    already  This    discovery    touched    me    with    both    reverence 

tried   it,   that,   if   I   stayed    long  enough,   I   should  and  pathos.     An  attempt  at  what  may  be  termed, 

end    up   by   liking   Chautauqua;    and   this    is    pre-  in    the   technical    jargon   of   base-ball,    a    "delayed 

cisely   what   happened   to   me   before    a   week   was  steal"    of    culture,    seemed    to    me    little    likely    to 

out.  succeed.      Culture,    like    wisdom,    cannot    be    ac- 
quired:   it    cannot    be    passed,    like    a    dollar    bill, 

He   discourses  entertainingly   on   what  he  from  one  who  has  it  to  one  who  has  it  not.     It 

calls   "the    discomfiture   of   fame."     He   de-  must  be  absorbed>  ^  ,in  H.fe'r,hr0^h  )"th  11 

.            ,        .           .             .                              f   ,,  breeding,    or   be    gathered    undeliberately   through 

Clares  that  in  order  to  lecture  successfully  at  experience.     A  child  of  five  with  a  French  gov- 
Chautauqua   you    must    "on    the    way   to    the  erness    will    ask    for    his    mug    of    milk    with    an 
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easier  Gallic  grace  ihan  a  man  of  eighty  who 
has  puzzled  out  the  pronunciation  from  a  text- 
oook.  There  is,  apparently,  no  remedy  for  this. 
Love  the  "Faerie  Queene"  at  twelve,  or  you  will 
never  really  love  it  at  seventy:  or  so,  at  least, 
it  seems  to  me.  And  yet  the  desire  to  learn,  in 
gray-haired  men  and  women  who  in  their  youth 
were  battling  hard  for  a  mere  continuance  of 
life  itself,  and  founding  homesteads  in  a  book- 
less wilderness,  moved  me  to  a  quick  exhilaration. 

More     Description     and     Interpretation 

A  series  of  articles  on  Chautauqua,  appro- 
priate to  the  present  season  of  the  year  when 
so  many  learning-hungry  Americans  are  re- 
sorting thereto,  appear  in  the  Chautauqua 
numher  of  the  Independent  (July  6).  This 
weekly,  it  will  be  remembered,  recently  be- 
gan the  conduct  of  a  Chautauqua  Depart- 
ment. The  first  of  these  articles:  "What 
Is  Chautauqua?"  is  by  Dr.  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, President  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, son  of  Bishop  Vincent,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Chautauqua  and  president  of  that  in- 
stitution since   1907. 

Dr.  Vincent  recalls  the  salient  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  He  reminds  us 
that  "from  the  outset,  Chautauqua  was  a 
community,  not  a  resort.  It  developed  a  so- 
cial spirit."  Moreover,  it  has  always  been 
dominated  by  "the  religious  spirit,"  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  avoided  "sectarian  strife 
and  theological  narrowness." 

Secretary  Bryan,  who,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  a  representative  and  sympathetic  Chau- 
tauquan,  contributes  an  article  entitled  "The 
Nation-Wide  Chautauqua,"  closing  with  this 
tribute: 

The  privilege  and  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing from  one  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  his 
fellow  Americans,  in  the  Chautauqua  frame  of 
mind,  in  the  mood  which  almost  as  clearly  asserts 
itself  under  the  tent  or  amphitheater  as  does 
reverence  under  "dim  religious  light," — this  privi- 
lege and  this  opportunity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
that    any   patriotic   American    could    ask.      To    the 


man  on  a  Chautauqua  circuit  it  is  multiplied  by 
as  many  as  there  are  days  in  his  engagement. 
This  privilege  and  this  opportunity  carry  with 
them  a  peculiar  responsibility  of  which  no  Amer- 
ican with  a  conscience  could  remain  insensible. 
It  makes  of  him,  if  he  knows  it  and  can  rise  to 
its  full  requirements,  a  potent  human  factor  in 
molding    the    mind    of    the    nation. 

A  warning  not  to  confuse  the  original 
mother  institution  with  the  local  assemblages 
called  Chautauquas  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  at  which  public  men,  "without  fear 
or  favor,  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
crowds  of  people,"  is  uttered  by  Frank  Cha- 
pin  Bray,  editor  of  the  Chautauqua  Depart- 
ment, in  the  article  entitled  "Seeing  Chau- 
tauqua." 

A  lively  description  of  the  institution  and 
grounds  is  given  by  Mr.  Bray,  which,  some- 
how, to  those  who  have  been  there,  makes 
the  idea  and  the  place  glow.  Chautauqua 
life,  says  Mr.  Bray,  is  a  "veritable  mixing 
different  from  that  at  home,  effected  by 
grouping  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
on  lines  of  common  interest  instead  of  ordi- 
nary social  distinctions."  The  "homeiness" 
of  the  place  is  reflected  in  Mr.  Bray's  para- 
graphs in  answer  to  the  question :  Where 
do  the  people  come  from?  He  says  in 
closing,  by  way  of  answer: 

Both  town  and  country.  Most  from  the  nearby 
middle  States,  many  from  the  South,  some  from 
every  State,  and  not  a  few  from  foreign  lands. 
Presbyterians  house  a  score  of  missionaries  and 
their  children  free  every  season.  Berea  College 
has  its  own  houseful.  There  are  two  or  three 
houses  of  summer  schools  scholarship  holders  for 
whom  a  "commons"  or  common  dining  hall  is 
conducted  by  the  practise  students  in  the  School 
of  Domestic  Science.  Your  hotel  porter  wears  a 
Greek  letter  fraternity  pin.  Your  boarding-house 
waitresses  are  probably  from  the  schoolroom. 
Your  bookstore  salespersons  are  college-bred. 
The  unconventional  Chautauqua  idea  of  creating 
a  "college  atmosphere"  of  daily  life  for  adults 
and  their  families  in  vacation  time  is  original 
and    decidedlv    American. 


HUNGARY  AND  THE  NEAR  EASTERN  CRISIS 


*  INHERE  is  at  present  touring  the  United 
-*-  States  a  party  of  prominent  Hungarians 
whose  chief  spokesman  is  Count  Michael 
Karolyi,  one  of  the  first  Magyar  magnates 
of  Hungary.  At  a  dinner  given  them  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  in  Albany  on  July  6, 
the  Count,  who  is  leader  of  the  Independence 
party  of  Hungarv,  was  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  to  have  said : 

We    are    fighting,    not    only    for    the    economical 


separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria,  but  for 
aims  that  all  citizens  of  the  twentieth  century  of 
all  nations  are  fighting  for, — freedom  and  democ- 
racy. We  appeal  not  only  to  our  fellow  country- 
men who  are  living  out  here  in  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  but  to  the  whole  United  States.  We 
ask  them  and  we  ask  you,  your  Excellency,  to 
help    us. 

Since  the  battle  of  Sadowa  in  1866  the 
Hungarian  people  have  been  politically  inde- 
pendent of  Austria.  They  have  been  en- 
tirely free  to  regulate  their  own  electoral 
franchise,  while  their  economic  and  military 
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THE  POLYGLOT  EMPIRE  OF  THE  HAPSBURGS 


(The    differently    shaded    sections    of   this    map — see    key  above — show    the    variegated     racial    complexion    of    the 
Austro-Hungarian    monarchy   and   explain    some   of   the    problems   which    face   its   government) 


connection  with  Austria,  through  its  emper- 
or, who  is  also  king  of  Hungary,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  periodical  adjustment  known  as  the 
"Ausgleich." 

They  have  not,  however,  kept  pace  with 
Austria  in  the  matter  of  political  freedom, 
and  the  electoral  franchise,  which  is  much 
more  liberal  in  the  empire  than  in  the  king- 
dom under  the  Magyar  ascendancy.  It  is 
this  that  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
grievances  of  the  other  races  inhabiting  Hun- 
gary, their  aggregate  numbers  largely  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  Magyars  who,  however,  out- 
number the  other  races  individually. 

These  races  are  in  the  order  of  their  nu- 
merical importance,  after  the  Magyars,  the 
Rumanians,  the  Serbo-Croatians ;  the  Ger- 
mans; the  Slovaks,  and  the  Ruthenians.  The 
other  races  inhabiting  the  monarchy  such  as 
the  Jews,  the  Gypsies,  and  others  compose 
only  a  fraction  of  the  population,  many  Jews 
inscribing  themselves  as  Magyars,  under 
which  head  also  a  large  number  of  the  other 
races  were  included  under  a  system  of  for- 
cible Magyarization,  which  is  the  source  of 
perpetual  discords,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  of  the  empire-monarchy.  The 
exact  proportion  of  Magyars  compared  with 
the    other    races,    owing    to    this    system    of 


Magyarization,  is  therefore  uncertain,  but 
is  less  than  half  the  population. 

The  distribution  of  the  races  in  Hungary 
makes  the  problem  of  government  very  diffi- 
cult, each  race,  with  the  exception  of  the 
German,  being  concentrated  within  its  own 
area  with  fairly  well-defined  boundaries.  The 
Magyars  occupy  the  center  of  Hungary  with 
scattered  German  colonies  in  the  western 
half,  the  other  races  being  in  groups  on  the 
outer  edge.  In  the  northwest  are  Czecho- 
slovaks with  some  German  groups;  and  on 
the  northeast  are  the  Ruthenians,  touching 
the  Rumanians,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Transylvania,  with  a  strong 
German  element  in  the  southern  part,  and  a 
large  Magyar  group  in  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner toward  the  old  province  of  Moldavia, 
now  part  of  Rumania. 

In  this  Magyar  group  is  included  a  re- 
markable cluster  of  a  people  called  Seklers, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
one  of  the  Asiatic  migrations  that  remained 
ensconced  in  that  part  of  the  Carpathians. 
They  have  certain  physical  characteristics 
that  distinguish  them  from  the  surrounding 
populations. 

The  Rumanians  overflow  into  the  Banat, 
which    is   bounded   by   the   Danube,    and   so 
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come  into  touch  with  the  Serbs,  who  connect 
with  the  Croatians,  who  stretch  to  the  Adri- 
atic and  separate  Austria  proper  from  Dal- 
matia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  in  which  the 
recent  tragedy  that  ended  the  lives  of  the 
heir  to  the  empire-kingdom  and  his  consort 
took  place. 

The  boundary  separating  the  Rumanians 


of  Hungary  from  the  kingdom  of  Rumania 
is  purely  artificial,  and  in  the  latter  country 
there  are  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  there 
may  be  a  readjustment  which  will  obliterate 
it  and  bring  together  the  Rumanian  people, 
or,  as  they  style  themselves,  the  Daco- 
Rumanians,  in  one  political  group. 

The  religions  chiefly  professed  by  the  dif- 
ferent racial  groups  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Greek  Catholic  in  communion  with 
Rome ;  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Orthodox ;  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Unitarian.  The  religious 
differences  are  not,  however,  so  much  a 
cause  of  the  disunion  and  perhaps  disintegra- 
tion that  threatens  Hungary  as  the  racial 
distinctions.  It  is  on  these  that  the  enemies 
of  Austria-Hungary  count,  and  into  whose 
hands  the  Magyar  ascendancy  has  played  by 
its  overbearing  policy  towards  the  other 
nationalities. 

At  the  same  time  the  overshadowing  dan- 
ger to  Southeastern  Europe  from  the  triumph 
of  Russian  Pan-Slavism  is  so  great  that  un- 
der wise  direction  from  Vienna  and  an  awa- 
kening at  Budapest,  it  may  be  possible  for 
all  the  elements  composing  the  empire-mon- 
archy to  combine  and  leave  their  differences 
to  be  settled  after  the  storm  now  threatening 
shall  have  passed. 

On  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  depends  in 
a  large  measure  the  responsibility  for  the  fu- 
ture fate  of  that  party  of  Europe;  whether 
it  must  fall  for  a  period  under  Cossack  rule, 
or  continue  in  the  path  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment with  free  institutions  to  which  it 
has  not  yet  entirely  fitted  itself. 

These  are  facts  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  in  following  the  news  from  South- 
eastern Europe  in  the  near  future. 


NAPOLEON  "SET  FREE"  FROM  ST.  HELENA 


THE  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  re- 
cently appropriated  20,000  francs  for 
the  purpose  of  beginning  the  restoration  of 
the  ruins  of  Longwood  House,  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena,  where  the  great  Napoleon  was 
exiled  and  died.  This  has  refreshed  the 
memories  of  a  number  of  Frenchmen  and 
brought  to  light  many  unpublished  documents 
and  personal  reminiscences.  M.  Albert 
Calmet  has  written  a  book  entitled  "Na- 
poleon Delivre"  (Napoleon  Set  Free). 
This  has  not  yet  been  formally  published, 
but  the  first  two  chapters  have  appeared  as 
articles  in  Ea  Revue.  They  furnish  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  the  exhumation  of  Na- 
poleon's  remains  and   their  embarkation   for 


France  in  1840  for  final  burial  in  Paris. 
On  the  15th  of  October  of  that  year, — 
to  be  accurate,  a  little  after  midnight  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th, — the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  on  the  British  ship  Northumberland*, 
the  work  of  exhumation  was  begun.  Former 
Grand  Marshal  Bertrand  and  General  Gour- 
gaud,  with  their  men  Forfet  and  Coursot, 
spent  the  evening  with  the  hospitable  Dick- 
son family,  who  occupied  the  nearest  resi- 
dence to  "The  Tomb."  General  Bertrand 
had  lived  in  this  house  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before.  We  begin  to  quote  at  the  point 
where  the  writer  describes  the  lantern-lit 
journey  to  the  tomb. 
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The  night  was  cold  and  damp,  a  real  St.  Helena 
night.  The  eternal  storm  that  beats  its  rocky 
coast  rolled  groaning  and  sobbing  into  the  stony 
ravine.  .  .  .  There  must  often  be  veritable  Wal- 
purgis  nights  on  St.  Helena.  This  night,  while 
damp  and  misty,  was  made  somewhat  less  lugu- 
brious by  the  faint  moonlight.  ...  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  steep,  rocky  path  leading  to  the 
valley  they  were  halted  by  the  sharp  order  of 
the  sentinel.  Gourgaud,  having  made  himself 
known,  was  permitted  to  pass  on  into  the  domain 
of  the  dead.  The  most  profound  silence  reigned. 
Nothing  but  the  heavy  mist  and  the  tang  of  the 
cypress  trees  that  clutched  the  throat. 

Guided  by  voices  to  the  shelter  house  of 
the  old  soldiers  who  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  Tomb,  General  Gourgaud  found  there 
a  group  of  shadowy  figures:  Frenchmen 
from  the  Jamestown  Mission  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  King,  Count  Rohan 
Chabot,  also  Captain  Alexander  of  the 
British  Queen's  Engineer  Corps,  besides  sol- 
diers and  workmen. 

At  midnight  sharp  all  those  who  were  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  exhumation  of  the 
Imperial  remains  wrere  admitted  to  the  en- 
closure. Besides  the  French  commander, 
there  were  General  Gourgaud,  Baron  Eman- 
uel de  Las-Casas,  former  Valet  de  Chambre 
Marchand,  the  Abbe  Coquereau,  with  two 
choir  boys,  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
Belle  Poule,  Favorite  and  Oreste,  the  physi- 
cian Guillard,  commissioned  to  make  the 
medical  report,  and  the  old  servants  from 
Longwood.  Besides  these  there  were  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Island,  the  old  store- 
keeper who  had  furnished  the  funeral  para- 
phernalia nineteen  years  before,  and  a  lock- 
smith. The  work  of  exhumation  began  at  a 
quarter  after  midnight,  and  from  thence  on 
the  little  group  of  Frenchmen  "stood  tense, 
a  prey  to  the  deepest  emotion." 

In  the  dead  silence  of  the  night  the  first  dry 
strokes  of  the  pick-axes  fell.  In  the  center  of 
the  group  a  uniformed  figure,  the  English  com- 
mander, brilliant  in  gold  lace,  is  seen  now  and 
again  by  the  light  of  the  torches  held  by  a  dozen 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  91st  Infantry  Regiment. 
The  mist  has  become  a  fine  rain,  and  everyone 
stands  shivering.  The  Frenchmen  reverently  bend 
down  to  pick  up  relics,  the  flowers  and  plants 
growing  thickly  around  the  grave.  The  first  flag- 
stones are  soon  removed  and  the  wrought  iron 
grill  that  has  protectee  the  sepulcher  from  de- 
facement through  nineteen  long  years  is  pried  out. 
It  falls  on  the  sodden  ground  with  a  dull  sound 
of  chains.  Mr.  Darling,  the  storekeeper,  points 
out  the  stone  covering  the  head.  The  rain  con- 
tinues and  the  cold  is  penetrating.  The  French- 
men's teeth  chatter.  The  priest  is  not  in  the 
least  impressed.  He  keeps  jotting  down  notes  in 
his  journal.  One  gathers  from  those  pages  a 
vivid  picture  of  that  memorable  night.  The  weird 
light,  the  mysterious  figures  grouped  about  on 
the  background  of  the  two  immense  shelter  tents, — 


NAPOLEON  S    TOMB    AT    ST.    HELENA 


flapping  in  the  wind  and  shimmering  ghostly;  the 
click  of  muskets  as  sentinels  are  changed.  .  .  . 
A  sharp,  incisive  voice  issuing  commands  the 
while,  and  through  all  the  dry  strokes  of  the 
picks  against  the  stones.  Men  in  red  or  white 
uniforms  appear  and  disappear,  and  things  are 
thrown  down  with  a  dull  thud.  In  all  this  sub- 
dued agitation  the  priest  alone  stands  holding  the 
silver  crucifix,  calm  and  serene,  although  he 
avowed   later  that  shivers  ran  down  his  spine. 

The  stones  having  been  removed  and  work 
begun  on  the  earth  which  seemed  to  have 
caved  in,  a  breathless  moment  followed  for 
fear  that  the  cement  vault  might  have  given 
way. 

But  no,  it  is  intact,  and  from  three  o'clock  until 
six  in  the  morning,  the  arduous  work  continues. 
Finally  the  long,  narrow  stone  that  covers  the 
casket  is  discovered.  Suddenly  some,  forgetting 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  break  the  silence 
by  conversation  and  are  gravely  reminded,  in 
English,  by  Captain  Alexander,  that  scarcely  six 
inches   separate   them   from  Napoleon's  coffin. 

The  description  of  the  opening  of  the 
casket  is  very  graphic. 

Now  day  begins  to  break  and  casts  a  sad  white 
light  upon  the  impressive  scene.  Fifty  men,  after 
long  and  heavy  labor,  succeed  in  removing  the 
last  huge  flagstone  and  at  half  after  nine  o'clock 
the  casket  is  revealed.  Suddenly  memory  flies 
back  to  that  morning  in  May,  nineteen  years  be- 
fore, when  the  same  casket  with  its  precious 
burden  was  lowered  into  the  grave.  Many  who 
had  shared  the  Emperor's  captivity  were  there 
then,  as  they  were  now.  Bertrand,  Marchand, 
the  servitors  and  the  inmates  of  Longwood.     The 
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gentle  Madame  Bertrand,  who  had  knelt  at  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  weeping  bitterly,  had  long  since 
gone  to  her  eternal  rest,  but  many  of  the  English 
officers  and  the  storekeeper  Darling  were  there, 
arid  in  those  far-off  days,  as  now,  a  priest  stood 
blessing  the  remains.  .  .  .  The  casket  had  been 
carried  to  one  of  the  tents  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Middlemore  and  his  staff.  .  It  was 
composed  of  four  compartments,  one  of  mahogany 
next  one  of  lead,  then  again  one  of  mahogany, 
and,  finally,  the  outer  cover  of  zinc.  Strange  to 
relate,  it  is  the  same  workman  who  had  soldered 
the  casket  in  1S21  who  now,  with  hammer  and 
chisel,  works  the  covers  off.  How  those  blows 
shake  the  nerves  of  the  Frenchmen  standing  by! 
The  fear  of  what  might  be  discovered  augments 
the  tension  to  breaking  point.  At  last  the  last 
cover  is  removed.  Those  who  are  to  identify 
Napoleon  come  forward  and  gaze  spellbound. 
Reverently  Dr.  Guillard  begins  to  roll  up  'he 
silken  covering  that  still  hides  the  body,  Jut  i  e 
stops  almost  immediately.  A  strange  tl  int;  :?eem« 
to  have  happened  which  chills  the  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  witnesses.  The  body  moves;  they 
could  swear  to  it !  The  wind  stirring  the  soft 
covering  and  the  overwrought  nerves  of  the  spec- 
tators had  completed  the  fevered  hallucination. 
All  realize  it  in  a  second,  and  Dr.  Guillard  con- 
tinues his  task  of  uncovering  the  body  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  really  Napoleon  himself  who  appears  to 
those  who  knew  him,  not  an  unrecognizable 
skeleton,  nor  a  mere  handful  of  dust.  Gourgaud 
sobs  aloud  at  the  sight  of  the  beloved  chief. 
"One  must  have  loved  the  Emperor  as  I  did  to 
understand  all  the  emotion  that  wrung  my  heart 
when  we  saw  the  well-remembered  features  of  our 
hero!"  On  that  pale,  chill  morning,  under  the 
flapping  tent,  Napoleon,  lying  in  the  metal  casket 
in  the  ebony  sarcophagus  brought  over  from 
France,  seems  but  asleep.  The  features,  intact, 
show  but  little  alteration  at  the  nose  and  cheek- 
bones; the  head,  close-cropped,  looked  very  large, 


and  the  noble  forehead  prominent.  The  mouth 
retains  its  beautiful  curve,  and  almost  its  smile, 
disclosing;  three  perfect  white  teeth.  He  wears 
the  green  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs.  The  buttons 
are  blackened,  but  the  red  trimmings  seem  like 
new.  The  cordon  of  Legion  Honor  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  and  the  Iron  Crown  shine  upon  the 
breast.  The  gold  epaulettes  are  slightly  tarnished, 
and  the  tall  riding  boots  broken  at  the  toe,  show- 
ing part  of  the  feet  gleaming  white.  His  white 
buckskins  and  well-known  hat  are  there,  also  the 
silver  urn  containing  the  heart.  The  right  hand 
is  almost  hidden  at  his  side,  but  the  left,  supple, 
almost  lifelike,  lies  on  his  breast  just  as  Marshal 
Bertrand  had  placed  it  after  having  raised  it  for 
the  last  time  to  his  lips.  "O  miracle  of  death!" 
exclaims  the  writer.  "Here  was  Napoleon,  neither 
destroyed  by  King  through  nineteen  long  years 
in  the  dampest  spot  of  the  island,  neither  changed 
nor  aged  by  time,  which  none  who  survived  him 
could  escape.  Here  was  the  Emperor  still  looking 
youthful,  and  here  were  Bertrand,  a  venerable, 
white-haired  man,  and  even  Gourgaud,  now  turn- 
ing gray,  he  who  had  been  a  mere  stripling  when 
he  served  the  chief. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told : 

The  ebony  casket  is  finally  closed  and  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Emperor  borne  in  state  to  where 
the  French  vessels  were  anchored.  There  awaited 
Prince  Joinville  at  the  head  of  his  staff.  At  half 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Governor  Mid- 
dlemore consigned  the  body  of  Napoleon,  in  all  due 
form,  to  the  son  of  King  Louis  Phillipe.  As  soon 
as  the  casket  was  placed  on  board  the  flagship 
Belle  Poule,  a  magnificent  imperial  flag,  fashioned 
by  the  deft  fingers  of  the  young  ladies  of  James- 
town, was  hoisted,  and  simultaneously  all  the 
fleet  unfurled  its  national  colors.  .  .  .It  was  not 
a  funeral  cortege,  that  which  bore  the  Emperor 
back  to  France,  but  a  glorious  and  joyful  return 
of   Napoleon,    liberated,   to   his  home. 


AN  INDIAN-MADE  CANTILEVER  BRIDGE 


A  BRIEF  description  of  a  remarkable 
achievement  by  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  is  given  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Engineering  Record. 

This  structure  was  erected  in  1864.  The 
first  mention  of  the  bridge  was  that  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Combie,  locating  engineer  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  who  asserts  that  in 
1864  the  Indians  charged  him  $8  per  head 
to  allow  his  crew  of  surveyors  to  cross.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Combie  states,  the  bridge 
was  a  purely  cantilever  structure.  He  says 
that  the  tribal  fathers  would  not  de- 
clare it  open  for  traffic  until  a  number  of 
squaws  had  been  sent  out  to  see  if  it  would 
stand  up  under  a  heavy  load.  We  quote 
the  following  about  this  bridge  from  a  letter 
by  K.  T.  Roberts,  of  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia, as  it  appears  in  the  Engineering 
Record : 

In  the  past  twenty  years  the  Indians  have  shown 


great  perseverance  in  attempting  to  bridge  the 
canyon  permanently.  A  low-level  foot-bridge 
built  in  1892  lasted  only  two  seasons.  Then  two 
whole  years  were  spent  by  the  united  forces  of 
two  tribes  in  building  a  higher-level  structure 
that  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  horses.  This 
was  completed  in  1897,  but  in  the  following  year 
there  was  an  extremely  hard  winter,  followed  by 
an  early  spring,  and  the  unusual  freshets  swept 
away  the   new   bridge. 

In  spite  of  these  failures  the  Indians  tried  again, 
and  this  time  built  at  a  respectful  distance  above 
the  waters  of  the  narrow  canyon.  This  last  struc- 
ture has  weathered  the  storms  and  freshets  of 
thirteen  seasons  and  still  stands,  though  tottering 
now,  to  mark  the  final  success  of  an  engineering 
training  gained  wholly  by  experience.  The  struc- 
ture has  a  clear  span  from  rock  to  rock  of  146 
feet,  is  8  feet  wide,  and  the  stiffening  truss  at  mid- 
span  is  10  feet  high.  Its  floor  is  about  50  feet 
above  low-water  level.  Where  two  timbers  lap 
they  were  fastened  by  a  pin  thrust  through  holes 
burned  by  red-hot  coals,  and  where  timbers  butt 
together  dovetailed  joints  were  used,  a  wrapping 
of  wire  being  put  on  wherever  the  builders  found 
opportunity. 
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A  WOODEN  CANTILEVER  BRIDGE  MADE  BY  THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  INDIANS 

(From  a   photograph   taken   some   years   ago   before   the    bridge — at   Aghwillgate — began    to    fall   away) 


ALTERING   MICROBES  BY   ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 


WHAT  is  probably  the  most  important 
biological  discovery  since  that  of  the 
"mutations,"  observed  by  Professor  de  Vries, 
is  that  of  the  effect  produced  upon  microbes 
by  the  ultra-violet  rays.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
news  was  cabled  from  Paris  that  Mme.  Vic- 
tor Henri,  a  pupil  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
had  by  this  means  succeeded  in  transforming 
the  microbe  by  which  anthrax  is  caused  into 
two  new  microbes,  successively  formed,  and 
bcth  entirely  different  from  the  normal 
microbe  in  shape  and  in  the  diseases  they 
occasion. 

This  important  discovery  is  described  and 
commented  upon  illuminatingly  in  the  well- 
edited  department  of  scientific  notes  in 
U  Illustration  (Paris).  After  remarking 
that  in  recent  years  many  biologists  have 
sought  vainly  to  produce  life,  and  others  to 
make  sudden  transformations  in  species,  the 
writer  continues: 

These  last  attempts,  which  are  less  pretentious, 
are  inspired  by  the  theory  of  mutation  which  is 
offered  in  opposition  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  by  a  recent  school  at  whose  head  stands 
the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Professor  de  Vries,  of 
Amsterdam.  Whereas  Darwin  explains  the  trans- 
formation of  species  by  a  long  series  of  insensible 
modifications,  certain  modern  savants  admit  the 
possibility  of  sudden  changes  from  one  species  to 
another.  In  support  of  their  theory  they  cite  the 
mutations  which  have  been  observed  in  butter- 
flies and  in  certain  species  of  plants.     There  has 


been  an  effort  to  provoke  this  curious  phenomenon 
of  brusque  mutation  artificially  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  by  submitting  the  subjects  of  experi- 
ment to  various  influences:  heat,  humidity,  poison, 
etc. 

None  of  these  experiments,  however,  had 
been  attended  with  success  until  Mme.  Henri 
accomplished  the  sensational  feat  described 
above.  This  achievement  is  not  only  note- 
worthy in  itself,  but  it  may  have  a  profound 
and  extensive  influence  in  the  modification  of 
present  biological  and  medical  theories.  We 
read: 

The  microbe  of  anthrax  is  in  the  form  of  rods 
or  batonnets,  as  shown  in  our  first  illustration.  If 
it  is  exposed  for  a  few  instants  to  the  action  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays  it  is  modified  more  or  less 
according  to  the  conditions  and  duration  of  the 
exposure.  These  new  forms,  of  which  Figure  2 
is  an  illustration,  are  not  stable:  the  microbe 
returns  quite  soon  to  its  primitive  form.  But  if 
the  action  of  the  rays  is  prolonged  for  10  min- 
utes the  microbe  changes  its  aspect;  it  becomes 
cocciform,  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  and  then  filiform, 
as  in  Figure  4. 

These  two  latter  forms  of  the  microbe  are 
quite  stable,  and  have  in  fact  been  preserved 
unaltered  for  nearly  three  months.  More- 
over they  present  characteristics  so  new, 
differing  both  from  the  original  microbe  and 
from  each  other,  that  it  would  seem  we  have 
here,  not  only  a  true  mutation,  but  a  double 
mutation. 
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Fig.    1  Fig.    2  Fig.    3  Fig.    4 

ARTIFICIAL  TRANSFORMATION  OF  MICROBES  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAY 


This  is  attested  not  only  by  the  difference 
in  form,  but  by  the  differences  in  the  mala- 
dies to  which  they  give  rise. 

A  guinea-pig  inoculated  with  the  normal 
microbe  of  anthrax  dies  in  48  hours.  An  autopsy 
shows  an  enormous  oedema  at  the  poinc  of  inocu- 
lation with  an  accumulation  of  microbes  which 
are  found  also  in  the  blood  and  in  the  spleen. 
Death  is  apparently  produced  by  septicemia. 
With  the  filiform  microbe  death  takes  from  ten  to 
twenty  days  to  arrive.  It  does  not  produce  any 
deformation  of  the  tissues  at  the  point  of  inocu- 
lation, and  the  number  of  microbes  found  in  the 
blood  or  in  the  organs  is  infinitesimal.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pleura  is  inflamed  and  a  number 
of  small  abscesses  is  observed  in  the  internal 
organs,  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys.  The  im- 
pression   given    is    of    a    poisoning    produced    by 


toxins.  The  malady  produced  by  the  cocciform 
microbe  also  differs  from  the  normal  anthrax,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  for  Its 
characteristics  to  be  precisely  defined.  .  .  .  The 
cocciform  and  filiform  microbes  also  react  with 
iodine  in  opposite  fashion,  thus  classifying  them- 
selves in  two  entirely  different  categories.  Hence 
Mme.  Henri's  discovery  establishes  for  the  first 
time  this  fact:  It  is  possible  to  change,  artificially 
and  suddenly,  a  living  organism  into  an  organism 
of  another  species.  Is  this  mutation,  in  the  sense 
in  which  biologists  understand  the  word?  Or 
should  this  rapid  transformation  be  considered,  on 
the  contrary,  as  an  evolution  which  is  compara- 
tively slow,  considering  that  its  subjects  are  in- 
finitely tiny?  ...  It  may  be  remarked  further 
that  this  diminution  of  virulence  in  the  anthrax 
microbe  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  well-known 
sterilizing   action   of  the   ultra-violet   rays. 


THE  TENSION  BETWEEN  TURKEY  AND  GREECE 


THE  prospect  of  a  new  Greco-Turkish 
conflict  has  given  the  opportunity  for 
an  exchange  of  views  between  those  govern- 
ments more  immediately  interested  on  ac- 
count of  their  proximity  to  the  contending 
parties.  As  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
interview  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Rumania  at  Costantza,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Russian  and  Rumanian 
governments  have  made  friendly  representa- 
tions at  Constantinople  regarding  the  free- 
dom of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  to 
ships  of  commerce  in  the  event  of  war.  They 
expressed  their  determination  not  to  permit 
the  closing  of  this  strait,  and  the  Turkish 
Government,  having  given  the  required  as- 
surances, an  understanding  has  been  arrived 
at  and  communicated  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. The  object  is  to  lead  to  a  consider- 
able restriction  of  the  area  of  operations, 
should  war  ensue. 

A  Bidgarian  paper,  the  Narodni  Prava, 
considers  that  the  danger  of  a  conflict  has 
been  averted  through  this  action,  and  that 
of  other  powers,  and  from  the  inability  of 
either  of  the  two  opponents  to  justify  a 
breach  of  the  peace  through  provocative  tac- 
tics.    The    Mir,    of     Sofia,    organ     of    the 


Gueshov  party,  is  of  opinion  that  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  Rumania  and  Russia  was  only  taken 
to  furnish  the  Greek  Government  with  an 
excuse  to  meet  the  Turkish  half  way  and 
save  its  face,  and  to  avert  the  anticipated 
struggle  over  the  racial  troubles  arising  out' 
of  the  forced  immigration  into  districts  of 
Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Ottoman  Greeks 
of  many  thousands  of  Mussulmans  refugees 
from  the  Balkan  countries  since  the  late  war. 

At  the  same  time  efforts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  a  definite  statement  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the 
event  of  an  outbreak,  and  much  importance 
is  attached  by  the  Journal  des  Balkans,  of 
Bucharest,  to  a  statement  attributed  to  Mr. 
Radoslavov,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister, 
that,  in  the  event  of  war,  Bulgaria  intended 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality. 
Servia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  definitely,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  from  Belgrade,  an- 
nounced that  in  ens?  of  a  Greco-Turkish 
conflict  it  will  fulfil  its  engagements  with 
Greece,  which  the  Vol'ta,  a  Bulgarian  paper, 
finds  somewhat  ridiculous  and  superfluous, 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  moment  when  a  con- 
flict appears  to  have  been  averted. 

On    the    other   hand,    Bulgarian    journals 
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SALONICA.  FROM  THE  WATER,  SHOWING  THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  TOWER 

(This   is  the  city  which   both   Greece  and  Turkey   have   coveted    for    centuries.       It    is    now    in    Greek    territory) 


take  a  certain  comfort  from  a  declaration 
made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment intends  not  to  recognize  the  annexation 
of  the  former  Turkish  territories  in  Europe 
by  the  Balkan  States,  in  the  case  these  latter 
states  do  not  give  formal  assurances  of 
respect  for  the  rights  of  minorities.  This 
encourages  the  Bulgarian  press,  which  avows 
its  entire  mistrust  of  its  former  allies,  to 
hope  that  conditions  in  the  newly  annexed 
Servian  and  Greek  territories  will  reach  the 
point  where  the  European  powers  will  con- 
sent to  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucha- 
rest, and  create  an  autonomous  Macedonia 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
distracted  Balkans. 

One  paper,  L'Echo  de  Bulgarie,  quotes  a 
correspondence  in  a  Servian  paper,  the  Rad- 
nitchke  Novine,  which  shows  that  the  Serv- 
ian authorities  are  striving  by  every  method 
to  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  Bulgarian  popu- 
lation by  closing  the  schools  where  thou- 
sands of  Bulgarian  children  under  the  Turks 
were  receiving  primary  education.  The 
Russian  Government,  however,  siding  with 
the  Rumanians,  is  against  any  change  in 
conditions  which  can  militate  in  favor  of 
peaceful  settlement.  The  Bulgarians  cannot 
forget  that  all  of  Macedonia,  now  partitioned 
between  Greece  and  Servia,  was  allotted  to 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877,  but  taken  away  by  the  powers. 

Some   Turkish   Comment 

The  Turkish  press  is  much  worked  up 
over  the  Greek  expulsion  of  Moslems  from 


Macedonia — almost  as  much  so  as  are  the 
journals  of  Greece  over  the  enforced  depar- 
ture of  Greeks  from  Constantinople. 

According  to  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive journals  of  the  Turkish  capital,  the 
Tan'ine  (Echo),  the  Ottoman  contention  is 
something  like  this: 

Since  the  close  of  the  Balkan  wars,  more  than 
250,000  Moslem  Turks  have  emigrated  from 
Macedonia  (occupied  by  Greece)  to  Turkey,  be- 
cause they  have  been  maltreated  and  persecuted 
by  the  Greek  authorities  and  population,  molested 
in  their  religious  pursuits  (although  these  and  all 
the  other  rights  were  guaranteed  by  treaty),  ar- 
rested without  reason,  their  wives  and  daughters 
insulted  and  their  properties  sometimes  confiscated, 
or  they  have  been  obliged  to  sell  them  at  ridiculous 
prices.  These  emigrants  coming  to  Turkey  have 
been  a  trouble  and  expense  to  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment. Besides,  they  were  embittered  against 
Greeks  in  general  and  started  a  campaign  against 
them,  trying  to  win  over  the  native  Turkish 
population  to  their  cause  and  often  succeeding, 
although  the  central  Turkish  government  has 
been  very  severe  and  has  punished  leaders  of 
riots.  The  Greek  Government, — the  Turks  con- 
tend,— not  only  abused  and  persecuted  the  Turks 
but  also  the  Christian  Bulgars  and  Jews  living 
in  their  newly  conquered  provinces.  In  short 
everything  that  was  not  Greek-Orthodox, — and 
all  in  order  to  distract  Europe's  and  all  other 
fair-minded  people's  attention  from  their  own 
cruel  and  unjust  acts  they  sent  lots  of  spies  and 
agents-provocateurs,  to  create  panics,  and  inci- 
dents, such  that  would  make  the  Greek  population 
in  Thrace  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast  flee  in  fear 
from  Turkey.  That  would  give  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment the  necessary  cause  for  protest,  and  thus 
they  would  achieve  their  double  purpose:  (1) 
To  make  it  appear  that  the  Turks  were  perse- 
cuting Christian  Greeks,  so  that  their  own  per- 
secutions of  non-Greeks  in  Macedonia  would 
either  be  overlooked  or  excused;  (2)  to  give  them 
a  casus  belli  for  war  on  Turkey  before  the  arrival 
inside  the  Dardanelles  of  the  two  Turkish  dread- 
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noughts,  Rechadii  and  Osman  I,  now  almost  fin-  honor.  .  .  .  The  quiet  temperament  of  the  Turk, 
ished    in    England.  his  strict  respect  for  power,  his  honesty,  upright- 

ness,   and    temperate    habits,    are    proverbial    even 
According   to    the   Ottoman   press,    all   the    zmong  his  enemies,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  admit 

Turks    want    is    peace    and    justice,    to    give    £at    ^.do.not    deserve    such    treatment    ir    the 
...  ,  .,  .,,,1  wentieth    Centurv    and    before    the    eyes    of    the 

their  time  to  the  economic  and  social  devel-  representatives  of  "the  civilized  world.  ...  It  is 
opment  of  their  much-abused  and  unfortu-  with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  hearts  bleeding  with 
nate  country.  sorrow  that  we  come  to  you,  in  the  name  of  hu- 

The  Porte  sent  Talaat  Bev,   Minister  of   manitv  and  Juustice>  and   ask  fo.r  >'our  u8*  Pr0" 

,       T  .  ,        ,.     a        ',  •  tection  and  to  beg  you  to  transmit  to  vour  govern- 

the   Interior,   to  the  disaffected   provinces  to   ment   and    people    this    revelation   of   our    unfor- 

investigate   and   stop   the   emigration, — which    tunate   condition   on    this   land,    to   which   we    are 

he  succeeded  in  doing  bv  calming  the  Greeks   bound  by  so  many  ties  and  memories,  and  from 

and    punishing   some    officials,    and    officially   whic.h  we  are.  drivenr  out  in  defiance  of  all  hu- 

,  t?  ,  ,  ,      ,  i-i  manity    and    rights    of    men. 

proposed  to  Lurope, — although  they  did  not 

recognize  any  foreigner's  right  to  mix  in  their  The  Tasfiri-Efkiar  (New  Ideas),  of  Con- 
home  affairs,— that  a  commission  be  ap-  stantinople,  is  somewhat  bitter.  It  says: 
pointed    to    investigate    the    Greek    charges. 

They    demanded,    however,    that    a    similar       We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  powers  have 
commission  should  investigate  the  conditions   a8r"d  to  _  appoint  the  commission  we  have  pro- 
t  „_.       n»     i  -at        j      •  j    ^u  posed,  to    investigate   this    matter,    and    that   noth- 

of  the  Moslems  in  Macedonia  and  the  rea-  ing  poHtical  or  6nothing  concerning  the  "Islands 
sons  for  the  tremendous  emigration  from  Question"  will  be  touched  upon.  The  whole  mat- 
there  to  Turkey.  The  first  commission  is  ter  shows  how  much  we  were  right  by  putting 
already  on  the  spot.  The  Turkish  Minister  ?*  0UJ  main  reason  for  opposing  the  cession  of  the 
.    ,"  /-,,     i.i     ir         i      t>         i.    i  j    islands    to   Oreece,    that   thev   would    instigate   the 

to  Athens,  Ghalib  kemaly  Bey,  had  started   coast    popu]ation    against   'our    government    and 

long  before  the   Greeks  protested   about  the  create  always  trouble,  threatening  our  coast.  .   .   . 

treatment    of    their    co-religionists    in    Tur-  If  Greece  really  wants  a  war  with  us,  there  is 

key.     But  this  inspection  tour  in  Macedonia  not  mu^h7  importance  in  making  a  choice  of  pre- 

,  r     i  •       i       i  texts.     We  are  struggling  to  reorganize  ourselves 

was  stopped  on  account  of^the  strained  rela-  and  t0  adapt  ourselves  a-nd  institutions  to  modern 

tions    that    developed    during   the    Minister's  ways,  because  we  have  just  come  out  of  an  unfor- 

absence  from  Athens.  tunate    and    long    war    and,    therefore,    cannot   be 

In  an   appeal   to  the  European  consuls  at  auccused.of  desiring  a  new  one.     But  we  believe 

c   ,      .  l     tit     i  r  tv  t         i      •  that   it  is   not  even   necessary  to   sav   that  we   are 

balonica,  the  Moslems  of  Macedonia,  among  not  afraid  of  those  that  wish  to  spoil  our  tran. 

other  things,  say:  quillity,  and  especially  if  it  is  Greece.    .    .    .    We 

know  what  Greece,  if  she  declares  war,  is  able  to 
Without  doubt  that  the  emigration  "en  masse"  do  to  us  and  know  also  what  we  can  do  to  her. 
of  the  quiet  Moslem  population  is  due  to  a  series  In  any  way,  Greece  will  not  draw  any  positive 
of  persecutions  of  which  it  is  the  innocent  victim,  results  from  a  war.  The  onlv  aim  that  Greece 
and  which  constitute  an  attack  on  our  properties,  can  dream  to  achieve  by  a  war  is  that  an  inter- 
lives,   religion,  the  memory  of  our  dead,   and  our  vention    will    be   provoked. 


RODIN'S  VIEW  OF  HIS  OWN  ART 

IT  is  always  interesting  to  hear  the  exposi-  One,  but  in   the   end   she   will   speak  to  you,  will 

tion    by   a   great   artist   of   the   principles  ins,mre  -vou>  wi"  deliver  to  you  her  secrets. 

,  .  ,     ,                  .....        .       .  .              .             .  In    verv    truth    it    is    Nature    alone    whom    it   is 

winch    have    guided    him    in    his    work,    and  needfuI    t0    observe.    One    does    not    know    this. 

doubly    so    when    the    artist    is    not    only    a  When  one  is  young  one  scatters  one's  efforts  and 

genius    but    a    revolutionary    and    iconoclast,  fritters    away    one's   time.     One    has   one's   skull 

like  Rodin,  who  has  just  given  expression  to  Packed    ™th    ready-made    imaginations     dreams 

,  .        .                               .  ",          it    i    <<^i_       a           r  ideas.     One    seeks    subjects    in    ones    head,    and 

his  views  in  an  article  called      I  he  Art  of  must  be  taught  to  open  his  eyes<    It  is  difficuit. 

the     Sculptor,"     appearing    in     the     Annates  As    for    me,    I    have    spent    half   my    life    in    for- 

( Paris).      The    article    is    divided    into    sec-  getting  routine,  in  ridding  myself  of  the  things  I 

tions,    under   separate   headings,   the   first   of  wm  taught     And  now  I  try  to  be  sincere.     It's 

i  •  i     ■     „p            i   Tk  •      •  i     ii  a"    in    that.     Imitate    Nature,   copy   her,   but  don  t 

which  is     General  Principles    :  poIish   heFi   don>t   falsify   her      They   make   her 

pose,   they   begin   a   sketch,   a   rough   draft.     Then 

All   my   life   has  been   a  sort  of  study.     It  was  they    place    the    living    model    before    them    and 

never   my    aim   to   get   commissions,   but   to  study:  insist   on    such    or    such    a    gesture.     Then   things 

that  explains  the   length  of  time  consumed  in  ex-  won't   go,   the   artist  balks.      But   it   is    life   which 

editing    certain    ones    of    my    works.      What    has  moves.     That's    the    true    thing,    the   divine    thing, 

guided    me    above    all    has    been    a    great    love   of  the    lightning   flash    that   one    must   seize    and    fix. 

Nature;   yes,  one  must   love   Nature,   and  be  with  Sculpture    is,    after   all,   only   the    application   of 

her    constantly.     Truly    she    is    the    Great    Silent  the   model.    .    .    .    One   can    do  everything  by   the 
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aid   of   a    general    line    diversely   glimpsed:   man-  often   revealed  to  me  their  beauty.     I  never  indi- 

kind,  animals,  trees,  fruits.     All  of  it, — everything,  cate     a     movement     to     them.     I     say     to     them: 

■ — issues     from     that     general     line.      The     model  Dream,    pray,    dance,    weep,   be    angry.     It   is   for 

which   is  good   for  a   woman  is  good   for  a  fruit,  me    to    seize    and    retain    the    line    which    seems 

The    whole    secret,    then,    is    to    find    this    general  to    me    the    true    one.     Attitudes    and    movements 

line   and  master  it.  are   like  the  waves  of  the  sea;   they  are  infinitely 

varied;    all    human    beauty    is    contained    in    the 

In    the    second    section    M.    Rodin,    under  fable  of  Proteus.     A  whole   lifetime  of  an   artist 

the   head   of   "Methods,"   sheds  light   on   his  scarce'y  suffices  to   allow   him  to  fix,  or  even   to 

own  modes  of  procedure.     We  read:  ro"gh,ly  skfch»  a  fevv  aspects  of  Nature.-Nature, 

k  with   her  changing   and   illimitable   forms. 

When    evervthing    is    placed    according    to    the         t*i  •  i      j 

laws  of  harmony,   it  is  necessary  to  follow  these  *  .nis    sentence    leads    to    tuc    next    subject 

laws.     How    shall    one    be    taught    to    recognize   considered   by   M.   Rodin,   which   is   Nature, 
them?  By       drawing 

profiles  and  then  com- 
bining these  profiles.  I 
maintain  that  before 
forming  a  design  in  clay 
one  must  draw  it  in  the 
fiat.  As  for  me,  I  was 
a  draughtsman  before  I 
was  a  sculptor.  This  is 
a  system  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  some 
forty  years  ago.  Of  late 
it  has  come  into  favor 
again  and  ought  to  have 
done  so  long  ago;  how- 
ever, it  is  never  too  late 
to    do   right. 

Afterwards  comes  the 
amplification  of  the  pro- 
files. When  I  have 
made  a  drawing,  in 
order  to  give  more 
amplitude  to  my  figures, 
I  exaggerate  them  a 
little,  and  thus  obtain 
more  truth,  more  motion, 
and  more  life.  Always, 
always,  I  have  copied 
Nature  in  all  her  naivete, 
and  it  is  by  exaggerat- 
ing the  movement  that 
I  have  at  times  obtained 
a  suppleness  approach- 
ing that  of  reality. 
This  is,  in  sum,  what 
the  ancients  did;  they  amplified  Nature. 


THE    FRENCH     SCULPTOR    RODIN    AS    HE    LOOKS 
TO-DAY 


He  says  that  when  he 
first  began  to  work  he 
always  asked  his  mod- 
els what  ateliers  they 
had  posed  in.  If  they 
had  come  from  the 
Ecole  there  was  al- 
ways something  false 
in  their  movements 
and  attitudes.  This 
he  comments  upon 
amusingly  as  follows: 

But  why  should  this 
astonish  us?  What  do 
they  teach  in  the  Ecole? 
Composition.  But  com- 
position is  the  science  of 
the  theater,  i.  e.,  the 
science  of  deceit.  Let  us 
turn,  then,  to  Nature:  in 
her  is  an  eternal  science 
and  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  knowledge. 
Through  her  we  shall 
always  know  the  truth, 
and  may  ceaselessly  re- 
new our  acquisitions. 
To  trust  to  the  imagina- 
tion is  a  sign  of  re- 
nunciation and  impo- 
tence.     For   what  is  the 


imagination     if    not    the 
gift  of  combining  memories?  .   .    .  Sculpture  ought 
The    Greeks    were    pure    realists.     The    Venus    to    be    a    living    and    animated    architecture,    and 
de    Milo    is    a    woman    copied,    taken    from    the    would  be  if  rightly  conceived  by  sculptors, 
life.     Call  her  Venus,  or  what  you  will,  she  is  a 

real  woman,  and  that  is  why  she  is  beautiful.  The  final  portion  of  this  stimulating  essay 
The  great  ancient  artists  looked  upon  Nature  js  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Gothic 
with  narveeyes._  They _  saw ;  well,  and  they  copied    architecture.      He  says: 


well.  That  is  why  we  are  moved  when  we  be- 
hold their  works;  held  fast  within  them  we  have 
a  minute  or  a  second  of  mobile  and  infinite 
mystery. 


In  my  youth  I  long  believed,  like  other  people, 
that   the    Gothic   was   bad    art;    I    did   not  under- 
stand   it    till    I    had    traveled;    my    persistent    ef- 
...  fort,   however,   was  not  useless,   and,    like   one   of 

In  the  third  division  of  his  essay  Rodin  the  Magi,  I  finally  came  to  prostrate  myself  be- 
speaks of  the  human  body  and  the  constant  fore  it  in  reverence.  But,  indeed,  I  was  one  of 
surprises  and  delights  the  artist's  eye  finds  in  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic 
•         tt  resides    in    the    strength    of   the    model,    which   re- 

e   says:  produces    that   of    Nature.     The    true    artist   must 

needs   penetrate   the   primordial   principles  of  cre- 
During  the  more  than  fifty  years  during  which    ation ;   he   shows   the   marks  of  genius  only  when 
I   have   studied   it   I  have   found   every  day  fresh    he  conceives  the  beautiful,  not  by  a  sudden  light- 
aspects  of  which  I  had  been  ignorant.     It  is  when    ning  flash  of  sensibility,  but  by  slow  penetration, 
leaving    their    pose    that    my    models    have    most   by  intelligent  and   patient  love. 
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THE   AMERICAN  LYJIEW   OF  REVIEWS 


THE  TAX  ON  IDEAS 


AT  the  recent  Washington  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  the  ad- 
dress by  the  president.  Director  Edwin  H. 
Anderson,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
was  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  Amer- 
ican tariff  on  foreign  books.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  address,  which  is  published  in 
the  Library  Journal  for  July,  lies  not  so 
much  in  any  novelty  of  ideas  as  in  the  fact 
that  it  undoubtedly  represents  the  beliefs  and 
convictions  of  the  library  profession  in  this 
country.  Under  the  present  tariff,  libraries, 
it  is  true,  are  permitted  to  import  books 
from  foreign  countries  free  of  duty,  but  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  librarians,  is  not  an 
adequate  encouragement  to  the  international 
interchange  of  literature. 

As  Mr.  Anderson  puts  the  case,  the  gen- 
eral reader  has  no  organization  to  look  after 
his  interests  and  no  lobby  to  present  his 
claims  to  the  proper  committees  in  Congress. 
Before  these  committees  have  appeared  print- 
ers, book-binders,  book-sellers,  and  publish- 
ers, all  with  natural  selfish  interests  to  serve, 
but  the  general  public  has  been  practically 
unrepresented.  In  Mr.  Anderson's  opinion 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  American 
Library  Association  should  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator, and  the  general  reader  of  the 
world's  literature.  It  is  the  business  of  li- 
brarians to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  books.  Adopting  the  defi- 
nition of  printed  books  as  "the  raw  mate- 
rials of  every  kind  of  science  and  art  and  of 
all  social  improvement,"  Mr.  Anderson  de- 
clares that  our  libraries  have  accomplished 
little  when  they  have  imported  only  samples 
of  this  raw  material.  These  samples,  in 
fact,  serve  the  needs  of  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  reading  public.  The  interests 
of  the  libraries  and  the  reading  public  are 
identical,  and  for  both  the  world's  books 
should  be  available  at  as  low  a  price  and 
with  as  few  hampering  restrictions  as  pos- 
sible. 

Of  all  the  first-class  world  powers,  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  the  only  ones 
which  impose  a  duty  on  books  published  be- 
yond their  borders.  In  imposing  such  duties 
we  are  in  a  small  group  of  countries,  in- 
cluding Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Brazil,  and  a 
few  minor  nations  of  both  hemispheres. 
These  tariff  barriers  are  erected  chiefly 
against  foreign  books  printed  in  the  language 
of  the  country  concerned.  In  Spain,  for  ex- 
ample,   against   the    importation    of    Spanish 


books ;  in  Russia,  against  Russian  books ;  and 
in  the  United  States,  against  the  importation 
of  books  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Anderson's  historical  summary  of  our 
national  "tax  on  ideas,"  as  he  calls  it,  is 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  year 
1846  the  duty  on  all  imported  books  was 
fixed  by  law  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  duty  had  ranged 
from  four  to  five  cents  a  volume,  or  from 
ten  to  thirty  cents  a  pound,  depending  on 
language,  date  of  publication,  whether  bound 
or  unbound,  etc.  The  first  duty  on  books 
had  been  levied  by  the  tariff  act  of  1824. 
The  act  of  1846  was  amended  in  1857  to 
allow  institutions  of  learning  to  import  books 
free  of  duty.  With  this  exception  the  law 
of  1846,  providing  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  remained  in  force  to  1862, 
when  the  duty  was  increased  to  20  per  cent. 
In  1864  it  was  further  increased  to  25  per 
cent.,  where  it  remained,  as  far  as  books  in 
the  English  language  were  concerned,  to  the 
act  of  1913.  Thus  the  duty  was  first 
doubled  and  then  further  increased  during 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  essentially  a  war 
tax,  but  it  has  taken  fifty  years  to  lower  the 
duty  from  the  war-tax  level.  This  was  ac- 
complished only  last  year,  when  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  still 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  it  had  been  before 
the  Civil  War. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  act  of  1890  placed 
books  in  foreign  languages  on  the  free  list. 
This  provision  was  retained  in  the  Wilson 
act  of  1894  and  the  Dingley  act  of  1897, 
and  in  the  Payne-Aid  rich  act  of  1909.  An 
attempt,  made  by  the  Senate  last  year,  to 
impose  a  duty  on  books  in  foreign  languages 
when  they  were  less  than  twenty  vears  old, 
was  defeated  by  the  protests  of  librarians 
and  by  the  expressed  surprise  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made.  Thus  the  present  law  retains  books 
in  foreign  languages  on  the  free  list.  Since 
1890,  therefore,  the  only  duty  on  books  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  has  been  im- 
posed on  books  in  the  English  language 
which  have  been  printed  less  than  twenty 
years,  and  even  these  may  come  in  free  of 
duty  to  public  libraries  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, provided  not  more  than  two  copies 
are  imported  in  one  invoice. 

For  six  years,  from  1907  to  1912,  inclu- 
sive, the  average  annual  value  of  book  im- 
portations was  about  $2,750,000,  and  the 
average  annual  gross  income  for  the  Govern- 
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ment   less   than   $700,000.     After   deducting  of  the  total  annual  production  of  the  world, 

the  cost  of  collecting  this  income,  it  appears  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  "infant 

that  the  net  revenue  derived  from  this  source  industry"    has   thriven    under   the   protective 

was    inconsiderable.      Since,    then,    the    book  policy.     In    this    connection    Mr.    Anderson 

tariff  is  not  a  tariff  for  revenue,  what  is  the  shows  that   in   proportion   to   the  population 

element    of    protection    involved?      On    this  Switzerland  publishes  annually  ten  times  as 

point  Mr.  Anderson  cites  the  contention,  be-  many   books   as   we;    Scandinavian   countries 

fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  together,     six     times     as     manv ;     Germany, 

House    last    year,    by    the    American    Bible  France,  the  British  Empire,  Holland,  Italy, 

manufacturers,    that    if    the    duty   on    Bibles  Austria,  and  Japan,   each   from  three  and  a 

printed  and  bound  by  the  underpaid  labor  of  half  to  five  times  as  many.      Even  Rumania, 

England     should     be     reduced,     the     Bible-  in    proportion    to    the    population,    publishes 

making  industry  in  this  country  would  be  en-  over  three  times  as  many  books  as  the  United 

tirely   destroyed.      Here   the   interest   of   the  States,  while  Russia  publishes  over  one  and  a 

few   hundred    people   engaged   in   the   manu-  half  times  as  many. 

facture  of  Bibles  is  placed  ahead  of  the  in-  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  total  an- 
terest  of  the  hundred  million  people  to  whom  nual  value  of  the  books  imported  into  the 
the  Bibles  are  supplied.  Mr.  Anderson  re-  United  States,  both  dutiable  and  undutiable, 
gards  this  case  as  typical.  "We  put  a  tax  was  about  $6,000,000,  or  six  cents  per  cap- 
on the  enlightenment  of  all  the  people  to  ita.  Thus,  while  our  domestic  book  pro- 
serve  the  selfish  interests  of  the  few."  duction  is  smaller  than  that  of  other  coun- 
Both  the  American  author  and  the  Amer-  tries,  we  import  from  foreign  lands  only 
ican  publisher  now  receive  protection  from  a  paltry  six  cents'  worth  for  each  of  us. 
our  copyright  laws.  The  manufacturer  of  Can  we,  then,  claim  high  rank  as  readers  of 
books  would  need  no  tariff  to  protect  his  books?  Ambassador  Page  is  reported  to 
business  if  the  materials  used  in  their  manu-  have  said  that  American  men  spend  less  for 
facture  were  put  on  the  free  list.  At  the  books  than  for  neckties  and  American  women 
present  time  it  is  the  manufacturers  who  less  than  for  the  buttons  on  their  dresses, 
seem  the  most  interested  in  the  retention  of  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  tariff  has  failed 
the  tariff.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  to  promote  the  publishing,  the  manufacture, 
number  of  books  now  published  annually  in  or  the  sales  of  books,  and  its  failure  as  a 
the  United  States  is  only  about  6  per  cent,  revenue-producer    is   admitted. 


NATIONAL-WEEKLY  JOURNALISM  BEFORE 

AND  AFTER  MEDIATION 

THE    type   of   journalism    represented   by  Harper's   Weekly,  standing  unequivocally 

the   so-called   "National   Weeklies"   ap-  by  the  administration  at  Washington,  scents 

pears   to   have   maintained   considerable   self-  a  true  democracy  behind  it  all: 

restraint   in   giving  time   to   the  Wilson   ad-  _    .       .        ,                n  .  .          .,                     Ti 

...                                   .            ....             .  Order    is    what    superficial    outsiders    want.      It 

ministration    to    try    out    its    policies    toward  is  not  what  the  Mexican  people  want.     They  are 

Mexico.      Expressed   trust  in   the  President's  willing   to   stand   noise    for   a   while   in   order   to 

superior  sources  of  information  has  been  less  win   the   freedom   to    live   and   aspire.     Carranza 

common  than  questions  as  to  what  his  poli-  ^as  bee?  1ui!e  riSht  not  '°  allow  himse'f  t0  gf 

ii      i.           i                                    i  into  such  a  situation  at  Niagara  as  would  enable 

cies  really  have  been  or  are  at  the  present  mediators  to  stop  the  revolution  in  order  to  quiet 

time.      Special    articles    by    descriptive   corre-  the   nerves   of   the   respectable   classes   in   Mexico, 

spondents    in    the    field    have    presented    pic-  South    America,    Europe,    or    the    United    States, 

tures   of   complicated    and   picturesque   Condi-  Wilson    and    Bryan    are    genuine    Democrats,    and 

v      ,      ,           ,.                               i  there  are  few  genuine  Democrats  among  the  pros- 

tions;   in   general   the   editors   seem   to   have  perous  ciasses   ;n   any  country. 

refrained    from    cock-sure    solutions    of    the 

Mexican  problem.  Against  annexation  and  conquest,  but  in 
Even  Mediation  at  Niagara  Falls  to  date  sympathy  with  agrarian  reform,  stands  Col- 
has  scarcely  lined  up  the  weeklies  into  serried  Iter's.  Refusal  to  recognize  Huerta,  how- 
ranks  of  either  critics  or  applauders.  The  ever,  is  declared  to  be  an  affirmative  act. 
disposition  to  hark  back  to  previous  events  or  "To  recognize  would  have  been  non-interfer- 
to  look  beyond  Mediation  for  trouble  is  very  ence.  To  refuse  to  recognize  is  interfer- 
apparent.  ence." 
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"There  is  not  a  foreign  office  in  the  world 
but  knows  that  Huerta  has  beaten  Wilson 
and  Bryan  at  every  turn  of  the  game."  Col- 
lier's predicts  that  we  shall  find  President 
Wilson 

sooner  or  later  using  the  army  and  navy  to 
introduce  into  Mexico  some  kind  of  land  reform 
tenure  which  will  be  more  or  less  like  the  single 
tax.  .  .  .  To  enforce  a  system  that  the  admin- 
istration wouldn't  dream  of  proposing  at  home 
for  legislative  debate  would  add  a  good  deal  to 
the   gayety  of  nations. 

In  connection  with  President  Wilson's 
"proposal  to  give  Mexico  a  dose  of  get-civ- 
ilized-quick by  external  applications,"  Col- 
lier's reproduces  an  advertisement  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  in  Democratic  Georgia,  of- 
fering a  reward  of  $25  for  the  return  of 
"a  yellow  negro,  25  to  28  years  old,"  etc.,  and 
elsewhere  takes  issue  with  President  Wilson 
by  declaring  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
has  been  invariably  "handed  down  from 
above." 

"Let  us  mind  our  own  business,"  has  been 
the  editorial  advice  of  Leslie's,  which  lays 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  critical  Mexi- 
can situation,  "with  all  its  heavy  bill  of  costs, 
upon  President  Wilson  and  his  utterly  in- 
competent Secretary  of  State."  Previous 
editorial  indictment  of  the  administration  is 
followed  by  a  signed  article  by  the  managing 
editor  (recently  returned  from  Mexico),  as- 
serting that 

the  refusal  to  recognize  Huerta's  Government 
was  not  merely  a  mistake;  it  was  a  crime  against 
humanity,  upon  which  have  followed  the  terrible 
afflictions  of  Mexico.  The  mediators  practically 
completed  their  work  by  settling  all  the  unimpor- 
tant details  and  leaving  the  one  big  question  of 
who  is  to  rule  Mexico  open. 

Villa,  bandit,  has  practically  won  because 
backed  by  the  United  States.  "The  media- 
tors propose  to  leave  the  selection  of  a  pro- 
visional president  to  the  Federals  and  the 
Constitutionalists.  As  this  has  been  the  only 
real  issue  from  the  beginning,  mediation  has 
not  accomplished  much.  Mediation,  so 
far,  has  not  attempted  to  say  when  we  shall 
withdraw    our    army    from    Mexican    soil." 

If  our  President  had  played  fair  with  both 
factions  and  kept  hands  off,  Huerta  would  prob- 
ably have  pacified  Mexico  months  ago.  If  he 
had  consistently  stuck  to  his  policy  of  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  Constitutionalists,  they  would 
undoubtedly  triumph  in  the  end,  and  their  vic- 
tory would  have  been  conclusive  to  the  Mexican 
mind.  Our  uncertain  and  vacillating  policy  and 
the  futile  mediation  have  only  served  to  confuse 
the  situation  and  to  make  the  United  States  re- 
sponsible   for    whatever    may    happen    in    Mexico. 


"The  triumph  of  mediation  was  made  pos- 
sible only  through  adherence  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," according  to   The  Public   (Chicago). 

In  spite  of  the  ravings  of  the  fire-eaters,  the 
frenzy  of  the  yellow  press,  and  the  nagging  of 
the  little  Congressmen,  President  Wilson  has  won. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  blunder  of  a  hair- 
trigger  admiral  who  compelled  the  occupation  of 
Vera  Cruz,  it  would  not  have  cost  the  life  of  a 
single  American  soldier.  There  is  now  no  excuse 
whatever  for  our  meddling  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico.  Even  the  ultra  patriots  who 
"see  red"  can  now  find  no  reason  for  interven- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  conquered  bv  patience  and 
forbearance.  Peace  is  assured  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Federals;  and  if  the  Constitutionalists 
do  not  obtain  satisfactory  terms  at  Niagara  Falls, 
they  will  at  Mexico  City.  With  Zacatecas  in 
the  hands  of  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  de- 
moralized Federals  retreating,  General  Villa  will 
soon  be  in  possession  of  the  capital ;  and  the  end- 
ing of  the  war  under  these  circumstances  gives 
greater  promise  of  peace  than  Mexico  has  seen  in 
a  hundred  years. 

"The  resort  to  mediation  is  now  justified 
by  the  outcome,"  says  The  Independent, 
"and  proves  to  be  a  victory  in  the  greatest 
of  all  wars — the  war  on  war": 

Thus  war  is  averted.  But  something  even  bet- 
ter than  that  has  been  accomplished.  Not  only 
do  Mexico  and  all  Pan-America  now  perceive 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
four  greatest  republics  of  the  New  World,  acting 
for  the  first  time  as  a  political  unit,  pledge  a 
lasting  friendship  to  Mexico  and  prove  that  the 
nations  of  America,  unlike  the  nations  of  Europe, 
can  work  disinterestedly  and  in  harmony  for  the 
mutual   peace  and  prosperity  of  a   hemisphere. 

Thus  peace  dawns  in  Mexico,  South  America 
comes  into  her  own  and  President  Wilson,  who 
led  the  American  people  up  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  abyss,  has  saved  the  country  from  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  called  "the  greatest  scourge 
of  mankind."  This  is  a  feat  of  statesmanship 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  government, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  man  who  deserves 
the  chief  credit  for  it. 

"The  very  nature  of  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem precludes  any  solution  by  consultation 
between  diplomats,"  is  the  opinion  of  The 
Outlook.  Civilization  is  not  achieved  by  in- 
terchange of  propositions  between  envoys  as- 
sembled in  a  foreign  land.  But  mediation 
is  not  a  failure  because  it  did  not  accom- 
plish purposes  for  which  it  is  not  fitted. 

In  these  two  respects  the  conference  at  Niagara 
Falls,  however  fruitless  of  immediate  result,  has 
been  worth  while.  It  has  helped  to  save  the 
United  States  from  doing  the  wrong  thing,  and 
it  has  helped  to  persuade  the  neighbors  of  the 
United  States  that  it  was  not  as  bad  a  neighbor 
as  they  thought. 
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As  for  the  Mexican  problem  itself,  it  remains 
about  what  it  was  at  first.  What  that  problem  is 
the  country  perhaps  better  understands  now  than 
it  did  a  year  ago.  ...  By  virtue  of  its  geo- 
graphical position,  the  United  States  has  a  dis- 
tinct responsibility  for  conditions  in  Mexico. 
This  responsibility  it  cannot  evade.  The  time  has 
already  come  when  this  responsibility  involves 
the  duty  of  directing  the  development  of  govern- 
ment in  Mexico.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  dis- 
charge this  duty  with  the  cooperation  of  one  or 
more  stabie  Republics  of  South  America.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  do  so  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Constitutionalist  faction  in  Mexico.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  circumstances  may  require  the  military  occu- 
pation of  that  country.  What  circumstances  will 
require  in  that  respect  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  quality  of  statesmanship  exercised  by  the  Ad- 
ministration within  the  next  few  months.  Noth- 
ing will  be  gained  by  avoiding  the  responsibility. 
We  have  had  our  experience  in  Cuba  and  in  the 


Philippines  to  guide  us.  Indecision  now  will 
only  intensify  in  the  minds  of  Mexicans  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  engaged  in  intrigue  guided  by 
timidity. 

Life,  finally,  observes  comfortingly: 

Of  course,  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  Mexican 
woods,  but  things  look  better,  and  the  conference 
of  Mediators  is  no  longer  derided  by  prudent  ob- 
servers, whatever  their  politics,  but  is  consider- 
ably admired  as  a  piece  of  machinery  worthy  of 
this  age  of  invention.  Almost  everybody  who  has 
sense  seems  to  think  that  getting  in  the  leading 
South  American  republics  as  participators  in  the 
measures  for  Mexican  relief  was  a  very  valuable 
innovation  which  should  have  results  of  the  high- 
est consequence  in  the  great  work  of  maintaining 
order  and  liberty  in  this  hemisphere.  If  the  new 
machinery  works  as  well  as  is  hoped  for,  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  is  to  hinder  even  Mr.  Bryan  from 
coming  out  of  the  entanglement  with  a  shining 
reputation   as   a   diplomat. 


PROBLEMS    OF    RECONSTRUCTION   AS   SEEN 
IN  THE   MEXICAN    PRESS 


THE  Mexican  newspapers  have  quite  gen- 
erally evinced  scepticism  as  to  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  political  difficulties 
that  have  torn  their  country  with  revolution. 
The  evident  unwillingness  of  General  Car- 
ranza  to  submit  to  mediation  has  been  re- 
flected in  editorial  comment  not  only  in  those 
Constitutionalist  organs  which  espouse  his 
individual  aspirations,  but  equally  in  those 
which  represent  the  Villa  party. 

The  Correo  de  Ic  Tarde  (Evening  Mail) 
of  Mazatlan,  the  great  port  of  Sinaloa,  long 
besieged  by  Constitutionalist  troops  under 
command  of  Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon,  signifi- 
cantly declared  (on  June  25)  that  the  Medi- 
ators, "in  place  of  indefinitely  prolonging 
their  conferences  for  a  general  pacification 
of  all  the  disputing  parties,  will  formulate 
a  program  for  internal  peace  in  Mexico,"  but 
that  "considering  the  fact  that  the  agrarian 
question  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  unrest  in 
Mexico,  constant  motives  will  be  found  for 
incipient  revolutionary  uprisings."  Thus  is 
a  warning  sounded  from  within  that  the  end 
of  political  tornadoes  is  not  assured  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

The  hold  which  General  Villa  has  upon 
the  northern  states  of  Mexico  leaves  open  a 
chance  for  trouble,  a  strong  hint  of  which 
is  given  by  the  independent  organ,  La 
Prensa  (The  Press),  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
expressing  the  views  of  the  old-line  Ma- 
deristas.     It  affirms  that 


Carranza,  taking  shelter  under  pure  Maderism, 
frankly  represents  only  personal  "Carranzaism," 
combining  the  vagaries  and  the  failures  of  all 
parties.  The  situation  has  appeared  graver  with 
the  approach  of  Carranza  and  Villa  to  victory. 
The  general  public  realizes  that  this  revolution 
is  altogether  different  from  that  initiated  by 
Madero  in  1910.  It  contains  the  germs  of  disso- 
lution within  itself.  The  split  between  Carranza 
and  Villa  has  at  last  made  plain  the  self-seeking 
of  the  leaders,  striving  to  satisfy  their  own  lawless 
appetites. 

A  host  of  Mexican  periodicals  is  being 
published,  mainly  by  refugees  and  those  fear- 
ing restriction  at  home,  on  American  soil. 
They  express  the  opinions  of  the  various  par- 
ties across  the  border  with  less  reserve  than 
the  papers  published  in  the  republic  itself. 
In  these  is  revealed  the  bitter  antagonisms 
between  Carranza  and  Villa,  the  determina- 
tion of  Huerta  to  compel  recognition  of  the 
expediency  of  his  policies,  while  the  openly 
socialistic  papers  voice  their  disapproval  of 
any  and  all  government  in  Mexico. 

While  clouds  of  discord  are  gathering  over 
the  camps  of  Villa  and  Carranza,  the  so- 
cialistic party  is  sending  representatives  to 
spread  disaffection  among  the  Constitution- 
alist soldiers.  In  Regeneration  (Regenera- 
tion), the  well-known  and  openly  anarchis- 
tic sheet  published  by  Ricardo  Flores  Magon 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  appears  a  com- 
munication from  a  "comrade,"  as  the  mem- 
bers of  this  propaganda  style  themselves,  sent 
from  the  Constitutionalist  camp  before  Tam- 
pico.     It  says: 
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I  came  here,  as  I  said  before,  to  propagate  our  which  these  organs  are  inculcating  is  afforded 

ideals  among  our  ^instructed  brethren  who  fight  b        h       following    paragraph    from    Regen- 

under  the  banner  of  Carranzaism.     What  I  have  '     .,  &     k       &     k  "'»" 

seen    is    atrocics.      These    poor    Carranzaist    sol-  eracion  • 
diers  suffer  hunger,  insults,  and  blows.     I  was  on 

the  firing  line  for  a  month,  and  though  there  was        But    for  the   principle  of  private   propertv   gov- 

an    abundance   of   supplies    available    those   in   the  ernment  would  have  no  reason  for  existence,  since 

thick    of    the    military    operations    went    hungry,  it  is  only  needed  to  keep  in  check  the  complaints 

The    chiefs    and    lesser    officers    shot    any    soldier  of    the    disinherited    and    their    rebellions    against 

venturing  to  take  corn  to  make   tortillas.     Every-  those    who   have    got   into   their    grasp    the    social 

thing    is    for    the    high    officials.      A    week    passed  wealth, 
in   which  we  were   not  even   given   so  much  as  a 

handful    of   beans.      Whenever   we    were    repulsed         t>i  u  a  j     i_     i        i    • 

our   officers    fled   shamelessly,    giving   no   heed   to  .     l  hn>ugh  these  organs  and  the  local  juntas 

the     wounded     left    on     the     field.      This     is     a  in    Mexico    the   peons   are    being   encouraged 

slaughter-house,  in  which  men  are  forced  to  fight  to    resist    both    government    and    capital    by 

merely    to    place    some    favored    few    in    power.  means  0f  revolution   and  strikes.      The  con- 

I   have   preached   to   this   proletariat   army   that  if  i-  •   „    m  ..  li*  l    j    •  i         t  1 

there    is   fighting   to   be   done   it   should   be   for  (|Itlon  thus  established  is  one  that  favors  the 

the   purpose   of   destroying  the   rich   and   those   in  demagogue,      placing     difficulties     of      many 

places  of  authority,  so  that  we  may  all  be  equal,  sorts     in     the     pathway    of     political     recon- 

I  try  to  make  them  understand  that  all  poor  men  struction. 

should    unite    to    make    the    land    and    evervthing  a4     «  •  .  if  -     i 

that    exists    the    common    propertv    of    all    human  .   At  .the   same,  time   the   moral    force   oi   the 

being*.  American  people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment counts  for  nothing  with  the  rank  and 

The  original  success  of  the  Constitution-  file  in  the  effort  at  restoration  of  a  stable 
alist  revolution  was  due  in  no  small  degree  administration.  The  view-point  of  the  great 
to  the  discontent  engendered  by  the  radical  majority  of  the  Mexicans,  as  shown  in  count- 
organs  printed  by  Mexicans  in  the  United  less  articles  and  insinuations  in  the  news 
States.  The  earlier  campaigns  of  General  items  appearing  in  the  Mexican  press  of  all 
Villa  were  seasoned  with  lootings,  murders  of  shades  of  political  sentiment,  is  well  summed 
the  rich,  and  with  the  peculiar  atrocities  char-  up  jn  the  succeeding  paragraph  from  the 
acteristic  of  an  uprising  of  the  poor  against  Correo  de  la  Tarde: 
those  possessed  of  property.     Whoever  had 

a    competency    was    dubbed    a    "cientifico,"       The  Yankees  have  tried  to  persuade  the  world 

that  is,  one  skilled  in  the  science  of  getting  that   they   are   powerful,   and   therefore   that  they 

rich.      The   graft  of   the   old   Diaz   days  had  wei^  heavily  in   the  political  balance;   but,  non- 

,       .  ,  ,  /         ,  sense!      That   is   crass    error!       The    1 ankees    are 

made   it    unpopular   to   be   even   moderately  povverfu!   onlv   as   accumulators  of   gold.     Aside 

well  off.      Hence  the  watchword  of   Magon,    from  that  they  are   weak,  neurasthenic,  inept,  be- 
"Down  with  the  rich!      Let  no  rich  escape!"    cause    they    have   no   national    soul,   no  racial   vir- 

was  caught  up  and  put  into  effect  so  far  as  '^s-  |.incf  indeed  the>'  do  not  constitute  a  race! 

,  .                ,           .          ,        .,,.           i-     •   i               i  •  The    \  ankee   does   not   amount   to   as   much    as   he 

his    uncultured    and    willing    disciples  could  pretends.      We   have   tested   the    Yankee,    and   we 

accomplish  it.     An  appreciation  of  the  tenets  do  not  fear  him. 


ANABIOSIS;    A   STATE   BETWIXT    LIFE 

AND    DEATH 

11  A   NABIOSIS  '    is  one  of  the  many  sci-  itself  a  state  of   suspended   animation, — not 

•**■     entific  terms  which  are  defined  in  the  the  act  of  recovering  therefrom.     The  term 

general  dictionaries  in  a  sense  differing  more  means,  moreover,  not  a  condition  in  which 

or  less  from  that  in  which  they  are  used  in  the   v^ital  functions  are  merely  reduced  to  a 

scientific     literature.      Etymology     certainly  low  ebb, — the  so-called  vita  minima,  exem- 

supports  the   definition  of  this  word   found  plified  in  the  feats  of  the  Hindu  fakirs  who 

in  the  latest  editions  of  the  Century,  New  submit  to  burial  for  days  or  weeks  and  are 

International,   and   Standard   Dictionaries, —  subsequently   disinterred    and    resuscitated, — 

viz.,   "resuscitation,    recovery  after   suspend-  but  one  in  which,  apparently,  life  absolutely 

ed    animation," — but    the    anabiosis    which  ceases  for  the  time  being, 

formed  the  subject  of  numerous  remarkable  Anabiosis,   in   this  sense,  is  a  well-known 

memoirs   by   the    late    Russian    biologist,    P.  phenomenon  in  the  plant  world,  where  dry 

Bachmetieff,  extending  back  at  least  fifteen  seeds    may,    in    some    cases,    be    germinated 

years  from  the  date  of  his  recent  death,  was  after  centuries  of  inactivity.     There  are  also 
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certain  low  forms  of  animal  life,  such  as 
tardigrades  and  rotifers,  which,  if  removed 
from  their  natural  aqueous  element,  shrivel 
up  and  remain  dormant  for  years,  but  are 
still  capable  of  being  reanimated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  moisture.  In  these  cases  the 
process  producing  anabiosis  is  desiccation. 
There  is,  however,  another  means  of  produ- 
cing anabiosis, — viz.,  refrigeration, — and  it 
is  with  this  that  the  name  of  Bachmetieff 
is  inseparably  associated. 

A  review  of  Bachmetieff's  researches  and 
their  results  is  presented  by  Emile  Gouault 
in  the  current  number  of  Nature;  in 
considering  which  it  will  also  be  convenient 
to  cite  certain  remarks  published  a  few 
months  ago  by  Dr.  Henri  Bouquet  in  the 
Monde  Medical,  dealing  especially  with  the 
proposed  therapeutic  applications  of  anabi- 
osis. 

Bachmetieff's  earlier  experiments,  says  M. 
Gonault,    were   made   on   butterflies. 

The  insect  was  placed  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
by  a  cold  envelope,  and  the  internal  temperature 
of  the  insect  was  measured  by  a  thermo-electric 
apparatus,  the  two  electrodes  of  which  were  in- 
serted in  its  body.  On  placing  a  butterfly  in  a 
vessel  kept  at  a  temperature  of  — 20°  C,  Bach- 
metieff observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  insect 
fell  gradually  to  — 9.3°  C,  then  rose  abruptly  to 
— 1.7°  C,  and  finally  fell  slowly  to  —20°  C. 
Bachmetieff  attributed  the  sudden  rise  in  tem- 
perature to  a  phenomenon  of  superfusion  rendered 
possible  by  the  capillarity  of  the  vessels  contain- 
ing the  humors  of  the  insect.  According  to  this 
view,  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  would  be 
the  result  of  the  almost  instantaneous  freezing  of 
all  the  liquids  in  the  organism.  He  verified  this 
hypothesis  by  determining  the  freezing  point  in 
the  open  air  of  the  liquid  contained  in  500  butter- 
flies, which  was  found  to  be  — 1.5°  C. ;  i.  e.,  very 
nearly  the  temperature  attained  in  the  abrupt  rise 
above  noted. 

If  a  butterfly  were  removed  from  the  ves- 
sel before  having  undergone  this  sudden  rise 
in  temperature  its  revival  was  rapid,  ta- 
king place  in  a  few  seconds,  even  if  the  in- 
sect's temperature  had  fallen  in  the  vessel 
as  low  as  — 8°  C.  When,  however,  the  body 
temperature  had  fallen  to  — 9°,  and  had  then 
undergone  the  rapid  rise,  the  insect  did  not 
revive  for  several  minutes  after  removal 
from  the  vessel.  Again,  if,  after  the  sudden 
rise  in  temperature,  the  insect  remained  in 
the  vessel  until  its  temperature  fell  to  — 8° 
or  — 9°  C,  a  much  longer  time  was  required 
for  its  recovery  from  anabiosis.  Finally,  if 
the  second  cooling  were  allowed  to  reach 
— 10°   C,   the  insect  definitely  perished. 

One    might    naturally    suppose    that    death    thus 
produced  coincided  with  the  complete  congelation 
of   all  the  tissues,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  not 
A'.:?. — 8 


the  case.  Bachmetieff  fixes  at  — 4.5°  C.  the  tem- 
perature below  which,  after  the  sudden  warming, 
all  the  liquids  in  the  body  were  solidified;  hence 
between  —4.5°  and  — 10°  C.  the  condition  seemed 
to  be  one  in  which  no  vital  activity  existed,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  impossible,  and  res- 
piration was  consequently  useless, — and  yet  the 
insect  was  not  dead !  According  to  a  comparison 
of  Bachmetieff,  the  insect  in  this  state  is  strictly 
analogous  to  a  clock  the  pendulum  of  which  one 
arrests  with  the  hand,  and  which,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  again  set  in  motion,  resumes  its  ticking. 

More  or  less  similar  results  were  obtained 
with  flies  and  beetles.  Last  year  the  experi- 
menter turned  his  attention  to  higher  ani- 
mals. Hibernating  bats  having  a  tempera- 
ture (measured  in  the  rectum)  of  -f- 24.40  C. 
were  subjected  to  the  cooling  process.  The 
body  temperature  fell  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  to  — 2°  C,  when  an  abrupt  rise  of  tem- 
perature occurred,  analogous  to  that  ob- 
served in  insects,  though  much  less  pro- 
nounced. If  their  temperature  did  not  sub- 
sequently fall  lower  than  — 9°  C,  the  ani- 
mals could  be  revived,  respiration  beginning 
about  ten  minutes  after  removal  from  the 
vessel.  All  animals  cooled  below  — 9°  C. 
perished. 

These  experiments  possess  a  twofold  in- 
terest ;  first,  they  give  promise  of  throwing 
some  light  upon  the  now  utterly  mysterious 
process  of  death ;  and  second,  they  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  numerous  practical  applica- 
tions. Of  those  which  Bachmetieff  himself 
suggested,  the  most  interesting  is  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  anabiotic  state  as  a  cure  for 
tuberculosis.  The  microbe  of  this  disease  is 
supposed  to  be  unable  to  survive  at  a  tem- 
perature below  — 6°  C.  Bachmetieff's  Uto- 
pian idea  was  to  subject  tuberculous  patients 
for  a  few  days  to  a  temperature  of  perhaps 
— 7°  or  — 8°  C.  Naturally,  if  this  process  is 
efficacious  in  tuberculosis  it  might  also  be  ap- 
plied in  other  infectious  diseases.  On  this 
subject,    however,   Dr.    Bouquet  says: 

Is  it  possible  to  admit  that  at  temperatures  as 
low  as  those  employed  the  vital  functions,  haema- 
tosis  and  oxidation,  can  continue  to  take  place? 
And,  if  they  do  exist,  why  should  the  tubercle 
bacillus  be  incommoded  to  the  degree  alleged, 
by  a  lowness  of  temperature  which  leaves  the 
economy,  on  the  contrary,  uninjured?  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  an  obscure  point  which  with 
difficulty  admits  of  a  solution.  All  the  more  so 
seeing  that  we  have  always  and  on  every  occa- 
sion been  taught  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  ex- 
tremely resistant,  and  that  it  can  survive  the  most 
terrible  biological  tests.  We  know  quite  well 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  act  directly  on 
the  bacillus  when  it  has  invaded  an  organism, 
precisely  because  the  agents  capable  of  inflicting 
serious  damage  upon  it  are  also  terribly  injurious 
to  our  own  tissues. 

Fully  as  curious,  though  perhaps  less  dangerous, 
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are  the  other  consequences  which  the  Russian  productive  season  returned.  We  might  thus  trans- 
physiologist  draws  from  his  observations.  He  is  port  fish,  game,  poultry,  etc.,  long  distances, 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  waking  them  up  on  arrivai. 
place  in  anabiosis  animals  which,  during  the  win- 
ter, cost  money  to  keep  and  produce  nothing.  It  According  to  a  number  of  magazine  ar- 
would  thus  be  possible  to  deduct  their  cost  or  .  ,  ,  , ; .  ,  .  ,  ..  - 
maintenance  from  the  domestic  budget  and  to  tlcles  Published  last  year,  this  process  of 
recall    them    to    life    when    fine   weather    and    the  transporting  fish  is  already  in  use  in  Europe. 


THE  NEW  LYRIC  POETS  OF  JAPAN 


SYSTEMATICALLY  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  tenacious  conservatism,  the 
lyric  poem  of  Japan  remained,  for  centuries, 
cast  in  a  narrow  classic  mold.  Resisting  all 
innovations,  obstinately  hostile  to  originality, 
it  refused  to  depart  from  the  monotony  of  its 
form  and  ideas,  with  an  almost  superstitious 
loyalty,"  says  M.  G.  de  Bauzemont  in  La 
Revue.  "The  thirty-one  syllables  of  the 
'outa,'  "  x  he  continues,  "allowed  no  change 
of  either  number  or  grouping.  Uniformity 
remained  the  absolute  rule  from  which  none 
dared  depart." 

Such  were  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
Japanese  poetry  by  an  inviolable  tradition 
until  finally  in  July,  1886,  appeared  the 
"Shintaishi-Sho"  (or  anthology  of  Shintai- 
shi),  published  by  the  professors  of  the  Im- 
perial University  at  Tokyo,  Toyama,  Yatabe, 
and  Inone  Tetsujiro. 

This  was  a  manifesto  of  a  literary  revolu- 
tion, a  proclamation  of  a  new  lyricism ;  op- 
posing the  modern  form  and  styles  to  that 
of  the  ancient  "outa."  The  anthology  com- 
prised fourteen  masterpieces  of  foreign 
poetry,  five  original  compositions  and  a  series 
of  introductions. 

The  "revolutionists"  whose  work  was  thus 
presented  were  making  an  appeal  for  reform 
and  independence;  "for  more  liberty  for  the 
national  poetry,  for  a  wider  scope  for  the 
expression  of  thought,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
stanza,  and  the  complete  liberation  of  verse 
from    its   syllabic    bondage." 

They  clamored  for  the  admission  of  the  hexa- 
meter with  the  cesura  division  into  seven  or  five 
feet,  and  the  introduction  of  rhyme.  Thev  also 
proposed  to  use  the  written  language  instead 
of  the  old  classic  tongue  which  had  proved  in- 
adequate and  almost  unintelligible,  and  they  also 
renounced  all  the  artificialities  of  versification  like 
the  Makoura  Kotoba,  a  sort  of  conventional  word 
prefixing  each  verse  which  was  often  devoid  of 
sense,  as  well  as  the  so-called  pivot-words  which 
are,  say  these  authors,  as  a  rule,  in  very  bad 
taste.2 

(1)  The  "outa"  is  based  upon  the  alternation  of 
phrases  or  verses  of  5,  7,  5,  7,  and  7  syllables  which 
constituted   !    whole   poem. 

(2)  The  pivot-word  consists  of  dividing  a  word  in 
two,  each  part  having  separate  sense  or  more  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  the  following  illustration  of  Chamber- 
lain's will  show: — "That  old  Pyg — what  d'ye  call  him 
—  malion." 


The  success  of  the  anthology  the  "Shin- 
taishi-Sho" seemed  assured  to  its  promoters. 
Ten  years  passed,  however,  before  it  began 
to  make  steady  progress.  At  last,  when  the 
poet  Shimashi-Toson  came  forward  with 
four  volumes  of  poems,  he  was  pronounced 
a  master. 

Shimashi  had  the  great  merit  of  voicing  the 
feelings  of  his  time.  He  flourished  in  the  idyllic 
years  preceding  the  conflict  with  China.  The 
atmosphere  of  Japan  was  then  calm  and  peace- 
ful, a  wave  of  lyricism  lulled  the  senses  and  the 
people  lost  themselves  in  tender  reverie.  Shim- 
aski  who,  in  the  main,  was  a  nature  poet,  proved 
captivating.  Sentimental, — always  delicately  re- 
fined,— sometimes  sad,  with  the  sadness  peculiar 
to  the  Japanese,  he  possessed  the  gift  of  feeling 
and  hearing  the  language  of  the  forest  and  the 
plain  and  of  setting  their  music  to  words.  His 
poetry  had  the  vivacity  and  freshness  of  the 
dreams  of  youth.  He  was  the  poet  of  spring, 
blending  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  song- 
birds. Shimashi  owed  much  to  the  lyricism  of 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Longfellow.  There 
is  an  echo  of  "The  Dying  Year"  in  the  sentiment 
of  one  of  his  poems  which  translation  here  is  a 
free  hand. 

"  'The  Light  of  the  Moon,' — expressive  in  its  calm. 

Why   does  it  ever   bid    me   to   dream  ? 

The  shadow  of  the  moon, — voiceless  though  it  be, — 

creeps  stealthily  into  my  breast 
Oh !  I  who  am  about  to  die, — afar  from  the  world, 

afar    from    love, 
I,   who  of  my  griefs   take  no  account, 
Is  it  the  shadow  of  the  moon  or  I, 
Who   is  most  silent, — most   sad?" 

The  bitterness  of  life  obsessed  him.  He  could 
not  conquer  it  and  suddenly  left  Tokio  for  a 
faraway  village  where  he  taught  small  children. 
When  the  "schoolmaster,"  seized  with  homesick- 
ness, returned  to  literature,  he  was  no  longer  a 
poet.  He  devoted  himself  to  writing  novels  and 
dreamed   of  reforms,  but  death  broke  his  pen. 

Shimashi  had  a  follower  if  not  wholly  an 
admirer  in  Kyukin  Susukida  who  has  the 
right  to  rank  first  among  the  lyric  poets  of 
Japan.  He  is  unmistakably  a  disciple  of 
Keats,  to  whom  he  has  "raised  an  altar  in 
his   heart." 

His  first  works,  "Vukuharu"  and  "Botekishu," 
reveal  the  secret.  His  critics  accused  him  of 
classicism, — but  his  splendid  imagery,  expressed  in 
ideally  pure  language,  and  his  admirable  good 
taste,   have   no  equal.      His   adoration  of  beauty  is 
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boundless,  and  his  penetration  into  the  senses  of 
life  keen.  He  unites  vigor  and  color  in  a  marked 
degree,  and,  if  he  is  a  classicist,  he  shares  this 
fault  with  a  number  of  others  who  have  been 
caught  poaching  upon  the  preserves  of  ro- 
manticism. 

Ariak  Kanbara  is  another  lyric  poet.  He 
loves  to  dwell  in  many  camps. 

He  really  does  not  seem  to  know  to  which  he 
would  prefer  to  belong.  He  is  a  nomad  who  has 
taken  Rossetti  for  a  companion  in  adventure. 
What  is  he  really?  A  poet?  Although  he  has 
published  four  volumes  of  verse,  no  school  claims 
him.  Perhaps  he  is  truly  a  musician,  fascinated 
by  the  love  of  sounds  in  which  he  gropes  for  the 


key  to  the  mysteries  that  disquiet  him.  His  poetry 
is  vague, — with  a  vagueness  that  is  its  greatest 
charm.  He  sees  visions  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  senses  (heir  beauty.  Like  Browning, 
with  whom  he  has  much  in  common, — he  loves 
obscurities  and  is  thereby  untranslatable.  Who 
can  understand  what  he  means  by  his  "Shun  no 
Madara"  (red  spots  of  the  shadow)?  Kanbara 
is  a  symbolist.  Ht  has  started  from  Rossetti  and 
wound  up  in  Mallarme;  but  who  in  Japan  un- 
derstands either  Rossetti  or  Mallarme?  If  Kan- 
bara suggests  Mallirme  another  poet  with  a  bril- 
liant future  is  not  far  removed  from  Verlaine, — 
for  it  must  be  noted  that  the  French  lyric  poets 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
Shintaishi  of  Japan:  Homei  Iwano  has  proved  it 
in   his  recent  work  . 


ARGENTINA  AS  A    FIELD    FOR  AUSTRIAN   AND 

ITALIAN  EMIGRATION 


THE  similarity  of  the  emigration  prob- 
lems of  Austro-Hungary  and  Italy, — 
with  such  differences  as  are  due  to  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  governments  of  the  two 
countries, — is  analyzed  in  two  thoughtful 
articles,  one  appearing  in  the  Osterreichische 
Rundschau,  of  Vienna,  and  the  other  in 
Rassegna  Internationale ,  of  Florence. 

The  writers  of  the  articles  bewail  the  loss 
sustained-  by  their  countries  through  emi- 
gration. Both,  moreover,  agree  that  Ar- 
gentina, rather  than  the  United  States,  is  the 
land  to  which  their  countrymen  ought  to  go 
if  they  leave  their  fatherland. 

The  Austrian  writer,  Count  Wickenburg, 
who  has  spent  some  years  traveling  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  the  diverse  peo- 
ples of  Austro-Hungary  are  wont  to  emi- 
grate, holds  that  present  emigration  condi- 
tions in  his  country  are  radically  wrong, 
working  harm  to  country  and  emigrant  as 
well. 

Recalling  the  fact  that  the  annual  emi- 
gration from  Austria  Hungary  has  now 
reached  "the  imposing  total  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion," chiefly  to  North  America,  and  "in 
seasonal  groups"  to  countries  bordering  on 
the  Empire,  Count  Wickenburg  says  (in  his 
article    in    the    Osterreichische   Rundschau)  : 

The  emigrants  are  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
turists, coming  from  sections  poor  in  manufactures 
and  where  the  people  possess  too  little  land  to 
maintain  a  family.  This  is  notably  true  of  East 
Galicia  and  Bukowina.  Like  conditions  prevail 
in  portions  of  Moravia,  Croatia,  and  Hungary. 
But  there  are  villages  where  people  emigrate  sim- 
ply from  a  desire  to  see  the  world.  The  writer 
cites   one   place, — Gottschee, — where    almost   every 


person  had  been  in  America  and  spoke  English. 
The  case  is  wholly  different  in  Dalmatia;  the 
emigrants  are  mainly  merchants.  In  South  Amer- 
ica they  form  the  well-to-do  contingent  of  the 
emigration. 

Emigration,  this  writer  admits,  cannot  be 
stopped.  But  how  can  it  be  made  easy  and 
profitable?     To  that  end,  he  continues: 

What  is  needed  is  to  direct  it  into  such  channels 
that  the  emigrants  who  return  shall  be  in  sound 
health  and  have  some  money,  and  that  the  pros- 
perous among  those  who  remain  away  shall  keep 
in  touch  with  their  country  and  become  consumers 
of  its  industries.  At  present  the  exact  contrary 
of  this  takes  place. 

Count  Wickenburg  does  not  approve  of 
his  countrymen  emigrating  to  the  United 
States.     He  says: 

The  mass  of  the  emigrants  still  go  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  because  the  entire  ship- 
ping concerned  with  emigration  is  organized  with 
z  view  to  that  object,  and  the  emigrants  are 
freighted  there  by  the  pool  like  so  much  mer- 
chandise. But  what  becomes  of  them  there?  Al- 
though husbandmen,  they  find  employment  mostly 
in  the  industries,  a  great  part  of  them  going  to 
ruin;  500,000  laborers  is  the  yearly  toll  of  de- 
struction in  the  industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  how  many  thousands  hail  from  Austria!  This 
emigration  en  masse  to  the  United  States 
strengthens  an  industrial  rival.  That  rival  is, 
indeed,  favorably  situated.  It  draws  cheap  labor 
from  Europe,  applying  them  mainly  to  unwholesome 
callings,  thus  sparing  its  own  labor,  and  saves 
vast  sums,  since  the  incapacitated  are  returned  at 
the  expense  of  the  emigrant's  country,  whose  com- 
munities must  support  him,  for  there  is  no  real 
labor  protection  and  insurance  in  the  United 
States.  Statistics  show  that  the  annual  contingent 
of    returned    invalids    is   very    large. 
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Nor  is  the  seasonal  emigration  to  Ger- 
many profitable. 

Labor  is  just  then  needed  for  the  harvest  at 
home,  and  the  little  money  earned  is  spent  there 
in    winter    after    their   return. 

Millions  that  are  now  lost  to  Austria  "by 
a  mistaken  policy  of  emigration  could,  if 
that  policy  were  rightly  directed,  strengthen 
her   economically." 

An  example  is  offered  by  Italy,  which  was  on 
the  brink  of  economic  ruin  twenty  years  ago,  and 
is  to-day,  mainly  owing  to  its  emigration,  eco- 
nomically so  strong  that  it  was  able  to  carry  on 
a  long  and  costly  war  without  the  slightest  con- 
vulsion. 

How  different  in  Austria!  What  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  increasing  her  means 
of  defense ! 

Wharves  there  are  and  laborers  and  the  best 
sailors  in  the  world, — but  money  is  lacking.  And 
this  in  face  of  the  danger  that  threatens  her  be- 
cause her  fleet  lags  so  far  behind  that  of  the  other 
Powers. 

Where,  then,  the  writer  continues,  should 
Austria  send  her  emigrants?  There  is  no 
better  country  for  them  to-day  than  Argen- 
tina, which  he  knows  intimately  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

Portions  of  Chile,  Paraguay,  the  State  of  Matto 
Grosso,  in  Brazil,  and  Bolivia  are  also  well 
adapted  to  immigration,  but  the  conditions  are 
not  as  favorable  as  in  Argentina.  Besides,  the 
climate,  being  more  rigorous  than  in  Argentina, 
necessitates  better  housing,  and  shelter  for  cattle 
in  winter.  Moreover,  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  very  slight,  while 
the  export  and  import  trade  between  Austria  and 
Argentina  is  quite  considerable.  The  latter  is  a 
vast  country,  embracing  about  1,200,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  barely  7,000,000.  It 
is,  thus,  about  five  times  the  size  of  Germany; 
were  it  as  densely  populated  it  would  have  300,- 
000,000  inhabitants.  Almost  all  climates  are  rep- 
resented in  its  vast  extent.  The  great  advantages 
that  the  emigrant  enjoys  in  Argentina  are  that  he 
need  not  clear  a  forest;  that,  owing  to  the  mild 
climate,  he  does  not  require  a  solidly-built  house, 
and  can  keep  his  cattle  in  the  open  the  year 
around,  thus  saving  expense  in  shelter  and  fodder. 
In  many  sections,  moreover,  there  is  the  advan- 
tage of  having  two  crops  the  same  year. 

What  chances  does  Argentina  offer  an 
agriculturist? 

He  can  work  as  a  seasonal  laborer,  or,  as 
colono  and  mediano,  work  or  buy  land  and  settle 
permanently.  Annually,  50,000  Italians,  and  as 
many  Spaniards,  go  to  Argentina  at  harvest  time, 
which  falls  in  our  winter.  Owing  to  its  range 
of  latitude,  the  harvest  lasts  from  November  to 
March,   giving  the    laborers   a   chance   to  work   all 


those  months.  At  its  conclusion  they  return  home 
and  find  work  there.  The  wages  are  pretty  high, 
so  that  a  seasonal  laborer  can  readily  save  about 
$150.  This  seasonal  emigration  is,  we  see,  an 
ideal  thing  for  a  country,  for,  firstly,  the  laborer 
finds  work  the  year  around;  secondly,  he  brings 
money  home,  and,  finally,  he  is  not  lost  to  his 
country.  Six  to  ten  million  dollars  might  be  saved 
to  Austria  annually  by  seasonal  labor.  The 
amount  sent  home  vearlv  bv  Italians  amounts  to 
about  $116,000,000. 

It  is  most  essential,  therefore,  that  an 
emigration  law  "should  be  put  into  force 
in  Austria  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  its 
emigration  should  be  turned  into  rational 
channels." 

How   Italians   Fare   in   Argentina 

The  prominent  part  played  by  the  Ital- 
ian emigration  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  clearly 
and  effectively  brought  out  by  Signor  Libero 
Maioli,  in  his  article  in  the  Rassegna  Inter- 
nazlonale.  The  writer's  chief  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  conservation  and  exten- 
sion of  Italy's  influence  rendered  possible  by 
this. 

In  all,  about  2,800,000  Italians  are  said 
to  have  emigrated  to  Argentina,  and  of  this 
number  1,800,000  took  up  their  abode  per- 
manently in  that  land.  From  his  Italian 
viewpoint  Signor  Maioli  expresses  lively 
regret  in  regard  to  the  prevailing  attitude 
of  the  Italian  colonists  toward  the  mother- 
country,  although  this  is  possibly  more  com- 
placently looked  upon  by  the  Argentinians 
themselves.     Of  this  he  says: 

Do  the  children  born  of  Italian  parents  in 
Argentina  love  Italy?  Frankly,  we  must  answer, 
no;  on  the  contrary  they  nourish  a  secret  hatred 
against  the  parent  country  that  makes  them  its 
adversaries,  and  this  collective  tendency  provides 
food  for  study.  The  sentiment  has  its  roots  in 
the  humble  origin  of  their  families;  in  the  re- 
citals of  the  sufferings  endured  by  their  parents; 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  had  been  forced  to 
emigrate,  heaping  curses  upon  their  cruel  step- 
mother, and  wishing  to  forget  the  days  of  misery 
and  privation  through  which  they  had  passed  in 
their  native  land.  If  to  this  we  add  the  pride 
instilled  into  the  younger  generation  by  the 
changed  conditions,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance, 
the    origin    of    the    sentiment    is    easily    explained. 

The  writer  recognizes  that  the  Italian 
emigration  to  South  America  is  of  a  much 
more  permanent  character  than  is  that  to 
North  America,  and  he  cites  the  fact  that 
the  largest  money  remittances  to  the  mother 
country  come  from  the  latter  region  as  to 
a  certain   extent   both   a   proof   and   a   result 
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of  this.      Hence  in   his  opinion   it  is  all  the  most  potent   agency   in   this  direction  would 

more     necessary     to     maintain     and     assert,  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  home  country 

within   proper  limits,   the  influence   of   Italy  among    those    Italian    emigrants    and    their 

over  her  sons  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.     The  children  born  on  foreign  soil. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEWS 


THE  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
North  American  Review  for  July  is  the 
editorial  salute  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  which 
opens  the  number.  These  fourteen  pages, 
written  in  Colonel  Harvey's  best  satirical 
vein,  and  intended  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
futility  of  the  Progressive  party  movement 
under  Colonel  Roosevelt's  leadership,  afford 
as  clear  an  indication  as  anything  recently 
printed  of  the  present  uncertainty  and  lack 
of   cohesiveness   in   American    party   politics. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  illiteracy 
in  this  country,  Colonel  Harvey  concludes 
that  while  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  so  many 
illiterates  among  us  as  the  census  figures  indi- 
cate, it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraging, 
and  even  inspiring,  to  know  that  both  posi- 
tively and  relatively  their  number  is  steadily 
and  rapidly  diminishing. 

The  Colorado  strike  is  discussed  by  Gov- 
ernor Ammons,  who  looks  upon  Colorado's 
experience  as  but  a  local  expression  of  gen- 
eral conditions,  the  remedy  for  which  lies 
with  the  legislative  and  not  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government. 

Roland  G.  Usher  predicts  that  in  the  years 
to  come  a  flood  of  American  immigration 
will  pour  over  Mexico  until  the  Indian  popu- 
lation is  outnumbered  by  the  newcomers, 
and,  as  in  Georgia  and  Oklahoma,  the  white 
men  will  steadily,  but  relentlessly,  push  the 
red  man  into  the  hills  and  deserts  and  will 
themselves  occupy  the  land  in  his  stead. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Changed  Ameri- 
can," Daniel  F.  Kellogg  comments  on  the 
fact  that  our  population  has  increased  in  the 
last  decade  alone  over  20  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  same  period  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
only  one  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  domestic 
means  of  subsistence.  Thus  the  problem  that 
was  outlined  so  many  years  ago  by  Macau- 
lay  and  others  as  one  that  would  surely  con- 
front us  sooner  or  later  at  last  does  con- 
front us. 

Speaker  Champ  Clark  writes  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  River ;  Frank  P. 
Jones,  an  Irish  journalist  and  editor,  on 
"Home  Rule  and  After";  Herman  Schef- 
fauer  on  "The  Passing  of  the  Gentlewom- 
an," Philip  Lombard  Given  on  the  poetry 
of  Alfred  Noyes,  and  Frank  M.  Colby  re- 


views "The  Book  of  the  Month,"  the  new 
volume  of  plays  by  Bernard  Shaw.  There 
are  two  articles  in  this  number  on  Christian 
Science — "Must  the  Church  Adopt  Chris- 
tian Science  Healing?"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Win- 
throp  Hegeman,  and  "What  Christian  Sci- 
ence Really  Teaches,"  by  the  Rev.  Randolph 
H.  McKim,  D.D.  There  is  an  unsigned 
article  of  timely  interest  on  the  New  Haven 
Railway  settlement. 

Among  the  important  articles  in  the 
Forum  are  "The  Philosophy  of  Feminism," 
by  George  Burman  Foster;  "The  Covenant 
in  Ulster,"  by  James  David  Kenny ;  "Anti- 
Jewish  Prejudice  in  America,"  by  Bernard 
Drachman ;  "Rudolph  Eucken :  Champion 
of  the  Spiritual  Reality,"  by  Albert  L.  Whit- 
taker;  "A  Sociological  View  of  the  High 
Cost  of  Living,"  by  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild; 
"Education  and  Preventive  Medicine,"  by 
Crawford  R.  Green,  M.D. ;  "The  Ameri- 
can Farm  Landlord-Tenant  Problem,"  by 
Philip  R.  Kellar;  "The  Social  Doctor,"  by 
W.  P.  Capes,  and  "Community  Cooking," 
by  Lewis  C.  Mum  ford. 

Besides  the  entertaining  description  of 
Chautauqua,  from  which  we  quote  on  an- 
other page,  the  current  number  of  the  Un- 
popular Review  contains  its  usual  comple- 
ment of  brilliant  contributions,  the  author- 
ship of  which  will  be  revealed  in  a  subse- 
quent issue.  Among  the  topics  treated  in 
this  number  are  "Unsocial  Investments,"  "A 
Stubborn  Relic  of  Feudalism"  (tipping), 
"An  Experiment  in  Syndicalism,"  "Labor: 
'True  Demand  and  Immigrant  Supply'," 
"The  Way  to  Flatland,"  "Railway  Junc- 
tions," "The  Disparagement  of  Property," 
"Minor  Uses  of  Middling  Rich,"  and  "Aca- 
demic Leadership."  There  is  a  most  inter' 
esting  discussion  of  "Hypnotism,  Telepathy, 
and  Dreams,"  which  we  suspect  will  stimu- 
late contributions  to  forthcoming  numbers. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  the  open- 
ing article  is  contributed  by  Clarence  Poe 
on  the  subject  of  "Rural  Land  Segregation 
Between  the  Whites  and  Negroes."  The 
only  other  distinctively  Southern  topic  in 
the  current  number  is  "The  Finances  of  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  Fund,"  discussed 
by  William  K.  Boyd.     ■ 
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RS.  BLANCHE  SHOEMAKER  WAG- 
STAFF'S  latest  published  work,  "Eris,"1  a 
dramatic  allegory,  is  based  upon  a  philosophical 
conception  as  old  as  history  itself, — the  pursuit  of 
man  by  the  dajmon  of  his  own  thought.  "Eris," 
in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  is  the  bearer  of  the 
Golden  Apple  to  the  "fair  Peleian  banquet  hall," 
a  gift  brought  in  revenge  because  she  was  not 
invited  to  the  marriage  feast  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Night  and  the 
Goddess  of  Discord,  and  Mrs.  Wagstaff  has  well 
chosen  her  name  to  symbolize  the  power  of  the 
mind  that  ever  produces  discord  between  man 
and  his  own  soul.  In  her  metaphysical  concep- 
tions the  author  of  "Eris"  has  much  in  common 
with  those  later  Greek  and  Roman  teachers, 
Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Musonius,  and  Epicte- 
tus,  who  tried  to  teach  man  to  become  disen- 
tangled from  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  to  dwell 
in  that  freedom  of  spirit  which  alone  is  immortal 
joy.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  allegory,  Man  is 
alone  on  a  wide  plain  crying  out  upon  his  tor- 
mentor: 

"I   am  encompassed  by  a  wilderness, 
A   desert  of  illimitable  dream, 
And   my   enfettered   spirit  sadly  strays 
Within    the    ramparts    of    tormenting    thought." 

As  the  action  progresses  Man  appeals  to  his  lost 
love,  to  the  Past  and  the  Future  (fantastic 
fairies  that  flit  before  him),  to  release  him  from 
Thought.  But  wherever  he  goes,  he  cannot 
escape  and  when  after  long  questing  he  reaches 
Mount  Parnassus,  the  "summit  of  the  world," 
even  then,  Thought  stands  before  him  and  Man 
in  despair  flings  himself  over  a  cliff  and  dies. 
Thought  rising  out  of  his  dust  speaks  the  last 
words   of  the   allegory: 

"At   last  to  conquer   after  seons  of  strife — 
The    reeling   stars   man's   silent   sepulcher." 

The   poem  is  well   sustained;   there  is  a  wealth 

of     classical     allusion,     long     levels  of     delicate 

imagery  and  frequent  passages  of  lovely  and 
melodious  fancy. 

The  lover  of  fine  poetry  will  miss  a  great  deal 
if  he  neglects  to  read  "Auguries,"2  by  Lawrence 
Binyon.  The  At}ien<cum  says  that  this  collection 
of  verse  "suggests  a  reality  of  which  the  soul 
and  the  soul's  desires  are  now  the  outcome  and 
are  one  day  to  be  the  fulfilment."  All  the  old, 
old  questions  of  destiny  and  the  will  are  spun 
into  this  tissue  of  ethereal  song,  which  often 
realizes  the  Ariel  quality  of  Shellev's  soaring 
flights.  "The  Tiger  Lily"'  and  "The  Mirror"  are 
surpassingly  lovely;  their  imagery  as  fine  as  any 
poet  has  given  us. 

1  Kris.       By     Blanche    Shoemaker    Wagstaff.      Moffat, 

Yard.       11    pp        %\. 

-  Auguries.  By  Lawrence  Binyon.  John  Lane.  97 
pp.     4  I . 
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Grace  Fallow  Norton's  "Little  Grey  Songs 
from  St.  Joseph's,"  which  was  published  two 
years  ago,  definitely  placed  her  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  American  lyricists.  Her  secc*d  book 
"The  Sister  of  the  Wind,"  surpasses  the  first  in  its 
breadth  of  poetic  conception,  versatility  and  tech- 
nical perfection.  Whatever  labor  may  have  been 
spent  upon  the  verses  is  not  in  evidence ;  they 
breathe  the  artless  eloquence  of  nature's  own 
voices.  The  group  of  poems  which  give  the  book 
its  title  constitute  an  ever  changing  monody  to 
the  wind, — one  as  musical  as  Bliss  Carman's 
poem  to  the  wind,  "The  Sweetest  Singer."  If 
one  might  venture  to  supply  imagery  for  these 
lyrics,  they  might  be  likened  to  a  procession  of 
nymphs  clad  in  shadowy  tints  of  grey  and  rose, 
flying  fast  in  pursuit  of  an  antique  figure  of 
Loveliness.  Miss  Norton  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  W.  B.  Yeats  to  the  extent  of  confi- 
ning her  poesy  almost  entirely  to  the  picturing 
forth  of  the  inner  emotional  life  of  mind  and 
spirit,  leaving  objectiveness  to  be  suggested  by 
the  subtle  pattern  of  reality  which  she  has  con- 
ceived. 

In  the  "Modern  Drama"  series  there  are  two 
remarkable  plays  by  Leonid  Andrevev,  "Savva" 
and  "The  Life  of  Man,"  translated  by  Thomas 
Seltzer  and  edited  by  Edwin  Bjorkman.*  The 
Russian  drama  to-day  is  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Together  with  the  Scandavanian  group, 
the  Russian  dramatists  constitute  the  most  as- 
tounding nucleus  of  revolutionary  ideas  that  has 
formed  in  the  modern  literary  world.  Andreyev 
and  Gorky  have  occupied  by  turns  the  center  of 
the  stage  of  Russian  literature  for  twenty  years, 
according  to  Mr.  Seltzer,  and  their  contribution 
to  the  intellectual  and  literary  development  of 
Russia  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
Gorky  is  the  more  elemental,  more  the  child  of 
nature  dealing  directly  with  realities;  Andreyev, 
the  more  subtle,  binding  together  diverse  threads 
of  tendencies,  and  doubling  in  his  work  swiftly 
from  symbolism  to  realism  and  from  attenuated 
films  of  ideas  to  actualities  that  are  shocking  in 
their  brutality.  He  flies  above  humanity  and 
from  a  cosmic  envisioning  of  life  asks, 
"Whither?"  This  question  is  propounded  in 
"Savva"  as  regards  the  whole  social  order;  in 
'The  Life  of  Man"  as  regards  individual  ex- 
istence,— what  is  life, — why  is  death, — and  why 
are  we  here  at  all?  These  plays  fairly  crackle 
with  tense  emotion ;  their  climaxes  are  like  the 
detonation  of  powerful  explosives;  they  are  the 
defiant  shrieks  of  the  disenherited  powers  of  the 
mind.  Other  plays  by  Andreyev  are:  "The  Red 
Laugh,"  an  attack  on  war:  "King  Hunger,"  the 
uprising  of  the  hungrv  masses,  and  "The  Seven 
Who  Were  Hanged."  " 

8  The  Sister  .it'  tlii-  Wind.  Bv  Grace  Fellow  Norton. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.     1S9  pp.     $1.25. 

'Sana:  The  Life  of  a  Man.  By  Leonidc  Andrevev. 
Kennerley.     236  pp.     $1. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  SUMMER'S  NOVELS 


QLIVER  ONIONS  has  listened  to  what  the 
modern  "talkers  were  talking,"  and  poured 
out  his  disgust  in  an  amazing  and  brilliant  novel, 
"Gray  Youth.''1  This  book  was  published  in 
England  as  "Two  Kisses,"  and  a  sequel,  "A 
Crooked  Mile."  The  action  of  both  sections  cen- 
ters around  Amory  Towers,  a  girl-artist  and  po- 
seur crammed  full  of  fads  and  fancies,  who  drivels 
about  high  art,  eugenics  and  wild  philanthropic 
schemes,  until  her  instinct  for  normal  living  is 
stultified ;  and  at  thirty,  blessed  with  comfort, 
health,  home,  husband  and  children  and  famous 
as  an  artist,  life  turns  gray,  she  flounders  help- 
lessly, and  has  nothing  to  live  for.  Lady  Tasker, 
the  most  vigorous  character  in  the 
book, — and  the  sanest,  barring  her 
obsession  that  the  only  joy  that  can 
come  to  woman  is  the  continual  re- 
plenishing of  the  population, — diag- 
noses Amory's  trouble  as, — "too 
much  money  and  not  enough  to 
do."  This  is  the  evident  fact,  but 
the  novelist  strikes  deeper.  Amory 
is  the  victim, — and  the  crowd  of 
fawning  and  hypocritical  cranks 
and  oarasites  that  surround  her, — 
of  a  modern  disease  of  the  ego,  a 
subtle  vanity  that  deceives  even  it- 
self, that  must  bow  down  to  itself 
with  continual  homage  and  contin- 
ual thinking  about  its  own  devel- 
opment, of  imagining  its  own  ex- 
pansion, puzzling  about  its  own 
laws,  mistaking  the  merest  claptrap 
of  theorizing  for  the  foundations  of 
life.  Amory's  circle  prate  of  the 
"new  morality,"  the  "will  to  live," 
the  justification  of  the  "crime  pas- 
sionel,"  and  all  the  time  there  is  not 
enough  red  blood  in  their  veins  to 
animate  a  rabbit.  The  theorizing, 
in  combination  with  Cosimo  Pratt's 
money,  leads  to  tragedy  in  far- 
away India  and  to  Amory's  disillusionment. 
The  book  ends  with  her  pitiful  attempt  to  strug- 
gle out  of  the  mental  fog  that  envelops  her,  by 
going  away  alone  with  her  husband,  Cosimo,  to 
try  and  make  his  acquaintance  on  a  human  basis. 
But  long  before  this  Amory  as  a  character  has 
grown  rather  wooden.  It  seems  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  the  great  experiences  of  life  have 
left  her  untouched, — that  she  is  lacking  in  primi- 
tive womanliness, — that  she  can  in  cold  blood  offer 
her  husband  to  Britomart  Belchamber.  Then  one 
would  like  to  question  the  judgment  of  placing 
the  stupid  Dorothy  Tasker,  who  wants  to  be 
man's  slave  and  can  raise  babies,  but  who  could 
not  possibly  be  conceived  as  the  companion  and 
wife  of  an  intellectual  man,  as  the  antithesis  of 
Amory  Powers.  There  is  a  thesis  for  "Gray 
Youth"  or  two  of  them, — live  but  don't  talk  about 
living,  and — equality  is  "a  balance  too  nice  for 
the  present  stressful  stage  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween   man    and   woman." 

If  space  were  available  one  would  like  to 
write  a  great  deal  about  Hugh  Walpole's  book, 
"The  Duchess  of  Wrexe."2  It  is  a  romantic  novel 
that    records    the    struggles    of    a    dying    English 

1  Gray  Youth.  By  Oliver  Onions.  Doran.  624  pp. 
$1.60, 


OLIVER 
(Author    of    " 


Autocracy  against  the  tide  of  an  oncoming 
Democracy.  There  has  not  been  so  splendid  a 
character  in  recent  fiction  as  the  Duchess,  nothing 
technically  finer  than  the  artfulness  that  attempts 
to  convey  the  mysterious  power  of  her  personality. 
We  see  her, — grim,  old,  "indomitable,  remorseless, 
unhumorous,  proud,"  sitting  in  the  high  carved 
chair  between  the  green  and  white  Chinese 
dragons, — the  figure  of  all  that  English  aristocracy 
has  draped  its  traditions  upon.  The  other  char- 
acters are  shadowy  compared  to  the  old  Duchess; 
they  play  their  parts  in  the  social  drama,  but 
the  purpose  of  their  puppetry  flares  over  their 
heads  like  a  great  torch.  Here  is  the  purpose, — 
to  show  us  how  in  the  strongholds 
of  autocracy  there  begins  the  growth 
of  a  new  individualism,  one  that 
will  fight  out  the  old  battle  between 
the  "Tiger  in  Everyman"  and  the 
millennial  doctrine  of  self-denial, — 
the  doctrine  that  "a  man's  neighbor 
must  matter  to  a  man  more  than 
himself." 

In  "Clark's  Field"3  Mr.  Robert 
Herrick  has  given  us  one  of  his 
most  mature  works.  For  big  imag- 
ination and  deep  study  of  American 
national  life  "Clark's  Field"  is  in 
all  ways  a  noteworthy  book. 
Clark's  field  is  part  of  a  farm  in 
the  Middle  West  of  the  United 
States  belonging  to  a  simple,  hard- 
working family  of  that  name.  Ow- 
ing to  misfortune  and  degeneration 
in  the  family  character,  the  land 
was  gradually  reduced  until,  final- 
ly, only  the  field  was  left,  while 
taxes  and  other  claims  ate  up  the 
family  resources,  until  the  last  of 
the  Clarks,  a  widow  and  her  or- 
phan niece,  unable  to  realize  any- 
thing from  the  possession  of  the 
family  "field,"  were  reduced  almost  to  beggary. 
Then  the  field  begins  to  become  of  value,  and  when 
it  has  become  worth  several  millions  of  dollars,  the 
real  story  begins.  The  aunt  dies,  and  the  niece, 
a  pale,  anemic  girl  of  fifteen,  is  saved  from 
lawyers  and  other  schemers  by  a  kind  judge  of 
the  probate  court  and  is  "jerked  from  poverty 
to  riches."  The  story  thenceforward  is  that  of 
the  development  of  Adelle  Clark  in  all  the  arts 
of  shallow  society  "worthless  except  for  its 
money."  It  is  really  a  struggle  between  the  girl 
and  the  field,  the  latter  to  keep  the  girl  in  the 
idle,  narrow  and  selfish  life  of  the  rich,  and  the 
former,  a  very  human  but  decidedly  uninteresting 
creature  at  first,  to  escape.  Adelle  learns  many 
things.  In  the  end  she  breaks  the  evil  spell  of 
the  field  and  releases  both  it  and  herself.  She 
escapes  the  tyranny  of  wealth  to  become  human 
and  even  likable.  The  field  emerges  from  its 
legal  entanglements,  although  it  still  remains 
"one  of  the  sacrificial  altars  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  our  race  prejudices."  The  style  is  Mr. 
Herrick's  best,  although  in  places  he  indulges,  as 
is  his  wont,  in  some  rather  disagreeable  scolding. 

2  The      Duchess      of      Wrexe.      By      Hugh      Walpole. 
Doran.     503   pp.     $1.40. 

1  Clark's      Field.      By      Robert      Herrick.      Houghton 

Mifflin.      477   pp.      $1.40. 
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Several    months    before    her    death,    which    oc-  grafting  of   a   Puritanical   conscience   and  because 

curred   on   June   21,    1914,   the    late   Baroness   Ber-  cf   the    conscience   she    leaves    her    lover,    deeming 

tha    von    Suttner    authorized   the   English    transla-  it  good  that  he  should  not  marry  her  on  account 

tion,    by    Nathan    Haskell    Dole,    of    her    romance,  of    his    career,    and    goes    far    away    to    a    lonely 

"When    Thoughts    Will    Soar."      This    has    been  missionary    station    in    the    Tennessee    mountains, 

brought   out   in    the    United    States    by    Houghton,  From    this    point    the    book    has    a    sharp    interest 

Mitflin.1     The  Baroness  von  Suttner  not  only  won  and    great    individuality,    for    these    mountaineers 


for  herself  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1905,  when  she 
brought  out  her  famous 
book,  "Lav  Down  Your 
Arms"  (Die  Waffen 
Nieder) ;  she  also  began 
an  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment in  the  interna- 
tional peace  idea  by 
this  novel  of  civiliza- 
tion. Her  "When 
Thoughts  Will  Soar" 
is  also  a  novel  of  peace, 
but  it  is  especially  ad- 
dressed to  women  ''and 
to  all  who  believe  in 
the  elevation  of  wom- 
en." It  is  a  wholesome 
love  story,  full  of  ro- 
mance and  elevated  sen- 
timent. The  young  and 
beautiful  heroine  is  at 
times  apparently  over- 
burdened by  the  task  of 
communicating  the  mes- 
sage of  the  eminent  au- 
thor to  the  world.  She 
remains  wholesome  and 
feminine  in  the  best 
sense,  however,  and, 
while  the  reader  is  like- 
ly to  feel  a  little  afraid 
of  her  at  times,  this 
same  reader  (whether 
masculine  or  feminine) 
cannot  help  hoping  that 
Franka  really  does  typi- 
fy, to  a  degree,  the 
woman     of     the     future. 

A    volume    of    stories 
from      the      Russian      of 
Tchekov,     now     for    the 
first  time   tran;lated   into 
English        (by       Marian 
Fell),2    reveal    not    only 
the  power  and  depth  of 
feeling    that    this     most 
popular     of      modern 
story  -  tellers      possesses, 
but    his    humor    and   sen- 
timent.     You    gasp    at    some    of    Tchekov's    char- 
acters, but,   nevertheless,   recognize  their  humanity 
and  their  "differentness"  from  the  men  and  women 
of  the    West 


BARONESS     BERTHA     VOX     SUTTNER,     THE     EMI- 
NENT AUSTRIAN   AUTHOR  AND  PEACE  ADVOCATE 

(Baroness  von  Suttner  died  on  June  21.     Her  last 
book   is    noticed   en   this    page) 


are  the  so-called  "Me- 
lungeons,"  a  colony  of 
some  five  or  six  hun- 
dred souls.  They  are 
of  some  old  stock 
slightly  mixed  with  In- 
dian blood  and  are  con- 
sidered as  inferior  to 
the  other  mountaineers. 
Several  interesting  con- 
j  e  c  t  u  r  e  s  have  been 
made  as  to  their  fore- 
bears, that  they  were 
the  descendants  of  a 
ship-wrecked  crew  of 
Portuguese  sailors 
wrecked  on  the  coast 
in  colonial  days,  or 
that  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  first 
shipload  of  people  left 
on  American  shores  by 
S  i  r  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  author  of  "Nancy 
the  Joyous"  holds  to  the 
last  idea,  as  the  colony 
is  full  of  old  English 
verb-forms  and  six- 
teenth century  customs 
and  morals.  The  only 
traditional  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  "Me- 
lungeons"  themselves  as 
to  their  ancestors  is  a 
jumbled  story  of  how 
once,  long  ago,  they 
came  through  the  Caro- 
linas  up  from  the  sea  to 
their  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Nancy  finds 
them  child-like  and 
teachable  and  through 
ministering  to  their 
needs,  she  finds  her 
way  to  peace  and  makes 
Swaggerty's  Cove  "a 
center  of  happiness  and 
good  will."  In  the  end 
the  lover  returns. 


ent. 

laults, 
ness. 


Nancy  the  Joyous" 

Nancv 


but 
She 


is   a   novel   that   is 
is    a    real    girl    with    very 
great   capacity    for   joy    and 
a    vivid    little    soul    with    a 


•differ- 
luiman 
loving- 
super* 


*  \\  hen  Thoughts  \\  ill  Soar.  By  Bertha  von  Suttner. 
Translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
-  L.50. 

2  Stories  of  Russian  Life.  By  Anton  Tchekov. 
Translated  by   Marian    Fell.      Scribner's.      314   pp.     JJl.Sa 

■  Nancy  the  Joyous.  By  Edith  Stow.  Reilly  and 
Britton.      253    pp.,    ill.      $1. 


Among  t  h  e  season's 
novels  there  are  two  striking  interpretations  of 
Canadian  life.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  after  several 
years  of  wandering  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
has  returned  to  the  Canadian  prairies  for  the 
scene  of  his  most  ambitious  romance, — "You 
Never  Know  Your  Luck.*"  This  is  a  character- 
istic Parker  story,  full  of  movement  and  passion. 
Hardly  less  vivid  is  the  picture  drawn  by 
Bertrand  W.  Sinclair  of  life  on  the  frontier  of 
British  Columbia,— "North  of  Fifty-Three.'"  This 
latter  is  a  protest  against  the  conventionalities  of 
our   modern   life. 


4  You    Xever    Know    Your    Luck 
Doran.     328   pp.,  ill.     >1.25. 

■"•  North    of    Fifty-Three.      Bv    Bertrand 
Little,    Brown.      345    pp.,    ill.      $1.30. 


By    Gilbert    Parker. 
W.    Sinclair. 
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PROBLEMS,   NATIONAL  AND   INTERNATIONAL 


A  N  ENGLISHMAN,  Mr.  John  de  Kay,  who  has 
■^  lived  for  many  years  in  Mexico  and  entertains 
no  illusions  about  it,  has  written  a  keen  analysis 
of  Mexican  conditions  which  he  entitles  "Dictators 
of  Mexico."1  It  is  a  country,  says  Mr.  de  Kay, 
of  vast  opportunities  and  of  unfulfilled  promise, 
a  country  where  "hope  marches  with  despair." 
The  man  who  knows  Mexico,  he  continues,  can 
never  forget  that  "you  must  be  very  patient  in  or- 
der to  succeed  largely  south  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
Following  a  eulogy  of  Diaz  as  a  man,  who,  thougn 
a  dictator,  was  the  friend  of  the  common  people, 
this  writer  sums  up  the  good  points  of  General 
Huerta.  The  present  dictator  (whose  portrait, 
by  the  way,  is  on  the  cover  of  Mr.  de  Kay's 
book),  the  writer  tells  us,  is  an  honest  man.  In 
his  name  many  abuses  are  committed,  but  these 
are  administrative  abuses;  "they  are  not  by  his 
order,  his  wish,  or  for  his  profit."  Mr.  de  Kay 
believes  that  the  settlement  of  the  land  question 
will  go  a  great  way  towards  solving  the  entire 
Mexican  problem,  but  he  doubts  the  fitness  of  the 
American  people  to  bring  about  the  solution. 

Count  Paul  Vassili,  whose  book  "Behind  the 
Veil  at  the  Russian  Court"  was  noticed  in  these 
pages  some  months  ago,  has  issued  another  book 
of  intimate  anecdote,  literary  gossip  and  historical 
reminiscence:  "France  from  Behind  the  Veil."2 
This  is  a  chronicle  of  the  social  and  political 
life  of  France  for  a  half  century,  beginning  with 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  III  and  closing  with  the 
Paris  of  "the  day  before  yesterday."  In  the  early 
chapters  we  get  the  history  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  largely  from  the  standpoints  of  the  chief 
personages  who  figured  in  it  on  the  French  side. 
There  is  much  about  the  Panama  scandal,  about 
various  presidents  of  the  Republic,  including 
Carnot,  Casimir-Perier,  Faure,  and  Loubet,  and 
an  unusually  interesting  chapter  on  the  influence 
of   the    French   press.     The   volume   is   illustrated. 

It  has  been  said  of  Allan  L.  Benson  that  he 
has  the  "unique  power  of  discovering  the  par- 
ticular new  angle  from  which  an  old  subject  may 
be  viewed  in  order  to  reestablish  its  values." 
This  was  said  of  Mr.  Benson's  book  "The  Truth 
About  Socialism."  He  has  now  given  us  another 
volume,  also  startling,  which  he  has  entitled 
"Our  Dishonest  Constitution."3  Americans  gen- 
erally accept  the  venerable  Constitution  so  unques- 
tioningly  as  the  product  of  democracv  that  it 
startles  us  to  have  recalled  to  our  memories,  as  this 
writer  does,  (he  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  State 
conventions  elected  by  a  minority  of  voters,  and 
that  it  was  made  "by  the  rich  for  the  rich  with 
none  to  voice  the  interests  of  the  working  class." 
Mr.  Benson  believes  that  fundamentally  the  Con- 
stitution is  unfitted  for  the  democratic  ideals  of 
the  American  people.  He  makes  some  construct- 
ive suggestions,  including  a  Congress  of  a  sinerle 
house,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional 
representation,  direct  nomination  of  Presidents, 
and   a  majority  election   subject  to  a   recall  by  the 

1  Dictator";  of  Mexico.  By  John  de  Kay.  London : 
Effingham   Wilson.     218   pp.     $— . 

2  France  from  Behind  the  Veil.  By  Paul  Vassili. 
Funk  &   Wagnalls.     396  pp..   ill.     $3.75. 

3  Our  Dishonest  Constitution.  By  Allan  L.  Benson. 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     182  pp.     $1. 


majority.  He  would  also  obliterate  State  lines  so 
far  as  they  interfere  with  legislation  of  national 
interest.  A  short  chapter  on  socialism  sums  up  the 
book.  Socialism,  says  Mr.  Benson,  has  been 
variously  defined  as  "a  disease,  a  crime  and  a 
sport."  The  simple  truth,  he  believes,  is  that  it  is 
"nothing  but  a  program  combined  with  a  passion." 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill's 
"History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  De- 
velopment of  Europe"4  considers  the  "diplomacy 
of  the  age  of  absolutism,"  This  considers  diplo- 
matic development  and  history  from  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  to  the  French  Revolution.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  says  Dr.  Hill,  the  destinies 
of  Europe  were  determined  by  a  half  dozen  in 
each  generation,  and  their  motives  of  action  were 
largely  personal."  The  task  of  diplomacy  was 
to  perpetuate  the  systems  they  established,  and  it 
was  a  long,  long  struggle  with  the  new  forces 
appearing  on  the  horizon.  This  period  has  sup- 
plied us  with  many,  many  documents.  The 
archives  of  France  are  particularly  rich.  Dr.  Hill, 
with  scholarly  insight  and  from  a  background 
of  his  own  diplomatic  experience,  gives  us  in  this 
volume  what  is  really  a  history  of  the  secret 
springs  of  European  development.  There  is  a 
bibliography  and  some  tables  of  dates  and  a  good 
index. 

A  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  American  man- 
hood and  womanhood  and  of  the  destiny  to  which 
the  citizens  of  this  country  are  being  called  is 
given  as  the  text  of  Dr.  Stanton  Coit's  new  book, 
"The  Soul  of  America,"5  which  he  ha?  subtitled  "A 
Constructive  Essay  in  the  Sociology  of  Religion." 
Dr.  Coit  is  of  the  opinion  that  American  spiritual 
resources  are  now  being  enormously  wasted,  and 
that  in  their  preservation  and  conservation  lies  the 
solution  of  many  of  our  most  vexatious  problems. 

In  "The  Happy  Irish,"  a  book  about  the  so- 
called  "New  Ireland,"6  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  indi- 
cates the  tremendous  significance  of  the  changes 
that  are  now  taking  place  in  Ireland.  That  he 
considers  Ireland's  emergence  from  her  long  sub- 
jection to  England  rather  from  the  appraisal  of 
the  ideal  values  to  be  found  in  such  a  change  than 
from  an  economic  standpoint  gives  his  text  a  cer- 
tain unworldliness  that  places  him  definitely,  so 
far  as  his  sympathies  go,  with  the  Irish  literary 
movement  that  seeks  to  rescue  Ireland  from  mate- 
rialism. Mr.  Begbie  worked  his  way  through  the 
villages  and  little  towns  of  rural  Ireland,  jotting 
down  the  opinions  of  different  individuals  that 
seemed  to  him  to  represent  certain  classes.  He 
divides  Ireland  into  Conservative  Ireland  and 
Democratic  Ireland, — the  Conservatives  fighting 
for  Home  Rule, — the  Democratic  element  for 
Unionism, — the  first  desirous  of  saving  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  the  Irish  people,  their  faith  in 
God  and  clean,  wholesome  living;  the  second 
holding  fast  to  materialism, — "to  England's  purse 
and   her  genius   for  social   legislation." 

i  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  De- 
velopment of  Europe.  Vol.  III.  By  David  Jayne 
Hill.      Longmans,   Green.      706   pp.      $6. 

5  The  Soul  of  America:  A  Constructive  Essay  in  the 
Sociology  of  Religion.  By  Stanton  Coit.  Macmillan. 
405  pp.     $2. 

6  The  Happv  Irish.  By  Harold  Begbie.  Doran.  330 
pp.,  ill.     $1.25. 
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TN    'Where  No  Fear  Was,"1 — another  delightful  "The  Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader"4  reveal 

book    of    Benson    essays, — the    sincerity    of    the  the    quality    of    womanly    courage    that    has    gone 

author   and   the   freedom   with  which  he   gives  us  into    the    making   of   the    West.      The    New    York 

glimpses  of  his  own  heart  give  a  double  charm  to  Evening  Post  calls  it  "the  literary  discovery  of  the 

his   work.     His   analysis  of  the   primeval   instinct,  year,"  but  it  is  more, — a  kind  of  spiritual   adven- 

fear,    and    Its    ofttimes    fatal    hold    on    brilliant  ture   with   a   rare   soul    whose   patience,   simplicity, 

genius,   even   though    "sanity,    reasonableness,   and  and   pluck    are   the   more   valuable   that  they   lack 

moral  force  were  conspicuously  strong,"  is  vividly  self-consciousness.     Mrs.  Stewart  was  left  a  widow 

pictorial.     The  habit  of  fear  which  the  manifold  in  Denver.     She  tried  going  out  by  the  day  as  a 

gifts  of  man  have  not  been  able  to  separate  from  house-cleaner  and  laundress;  then  she  took  a  posi- 

his   physical    existence    is   portrayed    in   its   various  tion  as  a  housekeeper  for  a  Scotch  homesteader  at 

forms, — as   a   helpful    adjunct  in   the   development  Burnt  Fork,  Wyoming,  near  the  Forest  Reserve  of 

of   the    race    and    as   the   terror   of   youth    and   the  Utah  and  sixty  miles  from  a  railroad.     The  letters 

parent  of   morbid   imagination   in   the   adult.     All  begin   at  this  period  of  her   life  and   give   a  con- 

the   antidotes  of  fear  known  to  man   have   proved  nected   story  of  the   trials   and   adventures  of  her 

inefficacious  with   types  of  the  higher  minds  such  pioneering.      Mrs.    Stewart   set   out   to   prove    that 

as  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  and  Charlotte  Bronte.     The  a  woman  could  ranch  if  she  wanted  to,  could  be 

chapter   on    serenity    reaches    a    high   metaphysical  successful   if  she  were  willing  to  "stand  her  own 

plane    which    sees    the     "Now"     as     eternal     and  company,  see  the  beauty  of  a  sunset,  love  growing 

reaches  the  perfect  poise  of  Being  where  no  Fear  things,"    and    enjoy    "careful    labor."      And    how 

is.     Mr.  Benson  closes  his  book  with  a  note  that  this  woman  homesteader  worked.     In  the  summer 

reaches    out  "to    lay   hold   on   the    Absolute:      "But  of  1913  she  milked  ten  cows  twice  a  day,  did  her 

we    are    inside    of    it    all,    an    integral    and    inde-  housework,  cooking  and  preserving,  and  cared  for 

structible    part    of    it,    and    the    shadow    of    Fear  her    babies,    not    forgetting    to    raise    flowers    and 

falls  when  we  doubt  this   ...    for  we  are  con-  take    occasional    jaunts    in    the    cool    canyons    for 

tending    not    with    God    but    with    the    Fear    that  refreshment.     She  loves  her  work,  and  the  letters 

hides    Him    from   our    shrinking  eyes."  cl°se  wIth  her   statement  of  her  joy  in   ranching: 

"Of  course,  I  am  extra  strong,  but  those  who  try 

„•    ,      .        u            .      i           .,           r   uT-u      -a     i  know    that    strength    and    knowledge    come    with 

Kathenne    Howard,    the    author   or      1  he    Book  .„•   „      t-.*i»           „•_...            i          j* 

r     ,       c,            „          ,'    UT,      ,,         ...  ,         „.-,       ,i  doing.     1  just  love  to  experiment,  to  woik,  and  to 

of    the    Serpent      and     'Eve,      publishes      Candle  *   outJg  th;         sq  ^  ranch'  ,.f     and\         h_ 

Flame,   ;  a  short  play  for  reading  only      Its  sym-  j        #   .        ^   me  „ 
bolism    is    linked    with    an    account    of    a    certain 

practise  of  sorcery  common  in  the  middle  ages.  Mrs.  Elsa  Barker  has  compiled  a  curious  book 
On  the  surface  "Candle  Flame"  is  a  pleasing  which  she  calls  "The  Letters  of  a  Living  Dead 
fantasy  of  carefully  wrought  word-music;  in  Man."5  A  Mr.  "X,"  not  long  deceased,  a  gen- 
reality  it  is  a  mystic  allegory  of  deep  spiritual  tleman  of  culture  and  accomplishment,  has  used 
significance.  Genevieve  and  the  revengeful  the  author's  hand  by  means  of  the  phenomenon 
"Woman,"  who  meet  in  the  Druid  wood  at  the  known  as  automatic  writing,  to  tell  the  world  of 
shrine  of  the  Mother  of  God,  seem  to  typify  the  his  experiences  during  the  eleven  months  that  fol- 
two    women    incarnate    in    the    race    memory    of  lowed   his   death. 

every  woman, — Lilith  and  Eve.  They  meet  at  The  other  world  is  pictured  as  a  hollow  sphere 
the  shrine  of  motherhood,— spiritual  and  physical  that  has  the  earth  for  its  concentric  center, 
motherhood  of  the  race,  and  ever  throughout  the  Souls  freed  from  their  fleshly  bodies  live  there  in 
ages  the  candle  flame  of  life  burns  and  the  soul  tenuous  bodies  that  seem  like  those  they  left  De- 
mounts up  to  God  as  the  fleshly  and  the  carnal  hind  them,— except  that  they  give  out  light.  Con- 
body  is  burned  away.  But  not  for  woman  alone,  ditions  there  are  not  so  different  from  conditions 
She'  is  the  mother"  of  man;  and  the  mystical  here  in  the  matter  of  evolution  and  growth. 
Virgin  lights  the  candle  for  man.  Those  who  Children  grow  up  and  come  to  the  prime  of  life, 
know  and  love  the  prophetic  books  of  William  but  old  age  never  halts  them  unless  they  think  old 
Blake    will    sincerely    appreciate    "Candle    Flame."  age.     In  the  great  sphere  are  many  heavens— and 

hells.      Humanity   gets   its  just   deserts,   but  in   the 

„           _         ,    ,                  ,                .hat.  ioTin  thev  have   pictured   it. 

Georg  Brandes    study  of  Nietzsche     An   Essay  bove    the    ,ower      ,anes    of   the    ho„ow        here 

on  Aristocratic  Radicalism,  ■•  written  in  1889,  is  floats  the  .<pattern  wor]d,"  where  rest  the  im- 
reprinted  in  this  country  together  with  the  cor-  mutable  ideas  of  art  ]iterature(  music  and  great 
respondence  between  Brandes  and  Nietzsche  and  inventions.  Tirne  exists  there  so  long  as  one 
two  papers  in  the  way  of  afterwards,— one  in  the  notes  the  sequerice  of  events;  when  the  final  union 
nature  of  an  obituary  and  the  other  a  commen-  with  the  «A11»  comeSi  t;me  ceases  t0  exist  These 
tary  on  his  posthumous  work  "Ecce  Homo."  the0ries,  of  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  give 
Brandes  sums  up  the  great  creator  of  the  Super-  more  than  a  suggest;0n,  seem  a  composite  of  the 
man  as  follows:  "Wherever  Nietzsche's  teach. ng  happiest  concepts  of  immortalitv  of  many  re- 
extends,  and  wherever  his  great  and  rare  per-  )igions  and  philosophies.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
sonality  is  mastered,  its  attraction  and  repulsion  find  sornething  of  Heraclitus  and  his  fiery  ele- 
will  alike  be  powerful;  but  everywhere  it  will  mentf  of  Buddha,  Lao-Tsze,  Socrates  and  Plato, 
contribute  to  the  development  and  molding  of  Swedenborg  and  Berkeley— the  whole  calculated 
the   individual    personality.  to    enCourage    us    to    expect    that    science    will    yet 

* prove  much  that  is  postulated  as  desirable  in  our 

1  Where   Xo   Fear   Was.      By   Arthur   C.   Benson.     Put-  future    state 
nam.      2">6    pp.      $1.50. 


2  Candle    Flame.       By  Katherine    Howard.       Sherman        *  The   Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader.      By   Elinore 

French.      32    pp.     $1.00.  -                      Pruitt   Stewart.      Houghton,    Mifflin.     282   pp.     $1.25. 

8  Friedrich    Nietzsche,  By    Georg   Brandes.      Macmil-        °  The  Letters  of  a  Living  Dead  Man.     By  Elsa  Barker. 

Ian.     117  pp.     75  cents.  Kennerley.     291  pp.     $1.25. 
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A  GROUP  OF  JAPANESE  YOUNG  WOMEN  STUDYING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


"The  Education  of  Women  in  Japan,"1  by 
Margaret  Burton,  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
needs  and  the  educational  opportunity  of  Jap- 
anese women  as  viewed  from  an  Occidental  and  a 
Christian  point  of  view.  The  vigor  and  ability 
of  Japanese  women  in  religion  and  belles  lettres 
in  earlier  Japan  before  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
nese ideals  were  greater  than  those  of  women  in 
any  other  Eastern  country.  The  introduction  of 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism  marked  the  decline 
of  the  women  of  Japan.  Western  civilization 
contends  in  its  educational  institutions  with  two 
great  obstacles, — the  lack  of  financial  support  and 
the  lack  of  governmental  recognition  of  schools 
that   include   the   teaching   of   a    religion. 

"Everyman's  Library"  includes  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell's  autobiographical  book,  "Pioneer 
Work  for  Women."2  While  this  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  medical  profession  for  women 
was  first  published  in  1895,  it  has  only  been 
known  to  the  few.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
low-priced  edition  will  give  the  book  the  reading 
public  that  it  deserves.  Among  the  noble  women 
who  have  rendered  inestimable  service  to  hu- 
manity no  name  can  take  precedence  over  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell.  She  was  born  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, in  1821,  and  when  she  was  eleven  years 
old  the  family  emigrated  to  America  and  lived 
for  six  years  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  after- 
wards removing  to  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. 
They  were  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  James 
Perkins,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  a  nephew 

1  The  Education  of  Women  in  Tapan.  By  Margaret 
Burton.     Revell.     268  pp.,  ill.     $1.25. 

'  Pioneer  Work  for  Women.  Bv  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell.      E.   P.    Button.     236  pp.     35   cents. 


of  Dr.  Ellery  Channing.  In  1842  the  youthful 
Elizabeth  accepted  an  engagement  to  teach  a 
girls'  school  in  Henderson,  Kentucky.  Upon  her 
return  she  felt  the  need  of  a  more  engrossing 
life  than  that  afforded  by  social  duties,  and  the 
study  of  German,  music,  and  metaphysics,  and  so 
turned  her  attention  to  medicine.  Her  first 
studies  were  undertaken  in  Philadelphia;  thence 
she  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  she  graduated 
with  honor  in  1849.  She  never  married  and  the 
whole  of  her  energy  was  given  to  the  work 
which  was  the  subject  of  her  first  serious  essay, — 
"The  Motherhood  of  the  Race,  or  Spiritual  Ma- 
ternity,— that  great  fact  of  universal  love  and 
service  which  is  the  formative  principle  striving 
to  express  itself  in  the  lower  physical  manifesta- 
tions." She  lived  to  see  what  was  unheard  of 
in  her  girlhood, — women  practising  medicine 
freely  in  many  countries.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  in  1910,  there  were  probably  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  practising  as  doctors  and 
surgeons   in   America    alone. 

Three  other  useful  and  interesting  volumes 
from  "Everyman's  Library"  are:  "The  Oxford 
Reformers.""  by  Frederic  Seebohm ;  "Colley  Cib- 
ber.  An  Apoloev  for  His  Life,"4  and  James  A. 
Froude's  "Life  of  Disraeli."5 

"Socialism  and  Motherhood,"  by  Tohn  Spargo, 
gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  Socialistic  view  of 
the  duties  of  the  State  and  society  to  motherhood. 

8  The  Oxford  Reformers.  By  Frederic  Seebohm. 
Doran.     331  pp.     35  cents. 

*  Colley  Cibber,  An  Apology  for  His  Life.  Doran. 
302  pp.      35  cents. 

•"  The  Life  of  Disraeli.  By  James  A.  Froude.  Doran. 
267  pp.     35  cents. 
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He  corrects  the  erroneous  views  held  by  many 
that  Socialistic  theory  follows  Lamartine's  an- 
cient aphorism  that  communism  of  good  leads  to 
communism  of  wives,  parents,  and  children,  in 
short,  to  "free  love" ;  and  holds  it  to  be  an  insult 
to  womanhood  to  assert  that  a  state  of  society 
where  women  are  politically  and  economically 
free  would  tend  to  "lessen  monogamy."  He 
would  have  all  women  free  to  follow  Ibsen's 
ideal  for  the  true  mother, — to  build  up  "children's 
souls  in  perfect  balance  and  in  noble  and  beau- 
tiful forms"  and  give  to  every  woman  who  as- 
sumes the  functions  of  motherhood  "equal  pro- 
tection, equal  opportunity,  equal  advantage,  so 
far  as  the  gift  of  these  lies  within  human  power." 
It  is  a  very  sane  and  wise  book." 

The  number  of  books  on  Dr.  Montessori's  new 
educational  theories  continues  to  increase.  We 
have  noted  the  more  important  ones  in  these  pages 
from  time  to  time.  We  now  have  "Dr.  Montes- 
sori's Own  Handbook""  of  the  system  specially 
written  by  the  expert  herself  as  a  guide  to  teachers 
and  parents.  This  is  meant  as  a  supplement  to  her 
first  book,  "The  Montessori  Method."  A  lec- 
turer in  education  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Dr.  William  Boyd,  has  written  a  very  serious 
critical  study  of  the  Montessori  method  which  he 
has  entitled  "From  Locke  to  Montessori. "J  Dr. 
Boyd  believes  he  has  traced  the  genesis  of  the 
Montessori  principles  in  the  writings  of  a  number 
of  famous  early  educationalists  including  Locke 
and  Rousseau. 

A  physician,  Dr.  C.  V.  Drysdale,  has  written  a 


very  valuable  book  on  "The  Small  Family  Sys- 
tem,"4 treating  with  directness,  and  yet  in  a  way 
without  offense  to  any  reader,  of  the  problem  of 
the  consequent  limitation  of  families.  He  considers 
the  question  chiefly  from  two  standpoints:  is  the 
limitation  of  the  family  injurious  or  is  it  immoral? 
There  are  ample  diagrams  of  population  move- 
ments and  a  prefatorv  note  by  the  eminent  Scotch 
surgeon,  Dr.  Binnie   Dunlop. 

"The  Quaternary  Ice  Age,"5  by  W.  B.  Wright, 
presents  a  comprehensive  study  of  glacial  geo- 
logy that  will  delight  not  only  the  student  in- 
terested in  glacial  subjects,  but  the  general 
reader  as  well.  The  book  aims  at  serving  as  an 
informational  guide;  the  new  theories  introduced 
by  the  author  are  confined  to  the  chapter  on 
isostatic  theory.  It  is  printed  in  large  type  with 
wide  margins  and  ample  footnotes  and  is  freely 
illustrated  with  cuts,  drawings  and  fine  photo- 
graphs of  glacial  phenomena  and  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  Quaternary  age.  Mr.  Wright  is  a 
member  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  and 
a   recognized   authority  on   his  subject. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife,"8  by  Anna 
E.  S.  Drake,  is  a  very  restful  story  of  the  every- 
day life  of  a  poor  Methodist  minister  and  his 
wife,  and  incidentally  a  series  of  character  studies 
of  certain  well-known  types  of  parishioners  to  be 
found  in  small  country  towns.  The  interest  of 
the  narrative  does  not  lag  and  the  story  termi- 
nates happily  for  all  concerned.  The  value  of 
faith  in  God  and  in  one's  fellow  man  is  continu- 
ally   emphasized. 


ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE,    AND   PAINTING 


HPHE  books  on  architecture  and  the  arts  allied 
to  it  are  increasing  in  number.  A  comparison 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and 
Gothic  architecture,  bv  Alfred  M.  Brooks  (Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts,  Indiana  University),  goes  into 
the  subject  very  thoroughly  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations.  Religious 
art,  of  course,  comes  in  for  the  larger  amount 
of  consideration.' 


Europe"9  has  been  prepared  by  Lorinda  M.  Bryant, 
with   interpretative   text   and    160   illustration?. 

The  towns  of  Lombardy  offer  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible field  of  exploration  and  literary  pil- 
grimage for  those  interested  in  the  best  in  art. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  a  list  already 
overgrown  is  Egerton  R.  Williams's  "Lombard 
Towns  of   Italy,"10  with   illustrations  and   a  map. 


A  German  work  on  "Greek  and  Roman  Sculp-  Tn  Scribner's  "General  History  of  Art"  we  now 

ture,"    by  A.  Furtwangler  and  H.  L.  Urlichs,  has  have  another  volume,  "Art  in  Flanders," "  by  Max 

been    translated    by    Horace    Tavlor,    and    brought  Rooses,  Director  of  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum, 

out,   with   copious   illustrations,   by   Dent,   of   Lon-  jn  Antwerp.     Copious  illustrations  and  fine  paper 

don,   and   imported  by  Dutton.  make  this  a  very  attractive  art  guide  book. 


A   concise  guide  to  "What   Sculpture  to  See  in 

1  Socialism  and  Motherhood.  By  John  Spargo.  W. 
Huebsch.    128   pp.      60   cents. 

2  Dr.  Montessori's  Own  Handbook.  By  Maria 
Montessori.      Stokes.      121    pp.,    ill.      $1. 

3  From  Locke  to  Montessori.  By  William  Boyd. 
Holt.      272    pp.      $1.25. 

4  The  Small  Family  System.  By  C.  V.  Drysdale. 
Huebsch.       119    pp.      $1. 

r>  The  Quaternary  Ice  Age.  By  W.  B.  Wright.  Mac- 
millan.     404  pp.     $5. 

•  The  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife.  By  Anna  F..  S. 
Drake.  Faton  and  Mains  (Methodist  Book  Concern). 
259   pp.      $1.25. 

7  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts.  By  Alfred  M. 
Brooks.      Bobbs-Merrill.     258   pp.,   ill.     $8.60. 

8  Greek    and    Roman    Sculpture.     By    A.    Furtwangler 

and    H.    L.    Clrichs.      Dutton.      211    pp.,    ill.      $2.50. 


The  same  house  of  Scribner's  publishes  in  5t3 
series  "New  Guides  to  Old  Masters":  "London," J 
(being  critical  notes  on  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  Wallace  collection)  ;  and  "Paris"1  (being 
critical  notes  on  the  Louvre),  both  by  John  C. 
Van   Dyke. 

"  What  Sculpture  to  See  in  Europe.  By  Lorinda  M. 
Bryant.      Lane.     215   pp.,   ill.     $1.35. 

10  Lombard  Towns  of  Italy.  By  Egerton  R.  Williams. 
Dodd,    Mead.     590   pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 

11  Art  in  Flanders.  Bv  Max  Rooses.  Scribner.  341 
pp.,    ill.      $1.50. 

,2T.ondon:  Critical  Notes  on  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  Wallace  Collection.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  Scrib- 
ner.     190    pp.      $1. 

uParis:    Critical    Notes   on   the   Louvre.      By   John    C. 
Van  Dyke.      Scribner.     159   pp.     $1. 
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INFORMATIONAL  VOLUMES 


"HTHE  New  International  Year  Book"1  for  1913, 
the  seventh  in  the  new  series,  is  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  the  year,  and  includes  many  classes 
of  information  not  to  be  found  in  other  annals. 
Among  the  important  features  for  the  year  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume,  particularly  valuable  are 
the  roundups  of  development  in  the  Balkans  and 
in  Mexico,  the  progress  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
the  Ulster  situation,  the  work  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States,  the  history  of 
trade  unionism  and  the  I.  \V.  \V.,  socialism,  rail- 
roads, the  new  developments  of  social  insurance 
and  workmen's  compensation,  feminism,  aeronau- 
tics and  industrial  arbitration.  As  heretofore,  Mr. 
Frank  Moore  Colby  is  the  editor,  and.  associated 
with  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  are 
Allen  Leon  Churchill  and  Horatio  S.  Krans.  This 
volume  is  very  satisfactorily  illustrated. 

"Who's  Who  in  America"2  for  1913-14  contains 
2760  pages  of  biography  as  against  2520  of  the 
preceding  issue.  It  is  in  every  way  a  larger,  more 
comprehensive  work.  This  is  the  eighth  volume 
and  it  contains  21,459  biographies. 

The  book  of  the  St.  Louis  civic  masque,  by  Percy 
MacKaye  (for  description  see  the  article  by  Mr. 
Farwell  on  page  187  of  this  issue)  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Doubleday,  Page  Company. 
There  is  an  appendix  of  descriptive  notes  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  pageant  by  its  author,  Thomas 
Woods  Stevens.3 

"The  Statesman's  Year  Book"4  for  1914  contains 
a  number  of  important  changes.  In  its  1500 
pages  there  is  the  usual  mine  of  statistical  and 
other  information  about  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  In  addition  there  is  valuable 
data  on  southeastern  Europe  as  reconstructed  by 
the  treaties  at  the  end  of  the  two  Balkan  Wars. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  new  matter  about  Turkey 
and  China,  besides  several  useful  new  maps. 

Two  new  issues  of  the  Musician's  Library, 
which  is  being  brought  out  in  volumes  from  time 
to  time  by  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  are:  "The 
Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music",  Volume  I 
(Early  Composers)  and  "One  Hundred  Folk 
Songs  of  All  Nations."  The  German  Piano  Music 
volume  is  edited  by  Moritz  Moszkowski.  It  re- 
produces typical  piano  music  of  Froberger, 
Pachelbel,  Kuhnau,  Mattheson,  Muffat,  Handel, 
Bach,  Graun,  W.  Friedemann  Bach,  Krebs,  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach,  Kirnberger,  Haydn,  Hassler, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  There  is  a  frontispiece 
group  of  portraits  of  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart.  The  collection  of  One  Hun- 
dred Folk  Songs  is  edited  by  Granville  Bantock. 
They  are  adapted  for  medium  voice  and  contain 
representative  melodies  of  the  soil  of  forty-six 
national  stocks.  These  volumes  are  bound  either 
in  cloth  or  paper,  the  former  edition  selling  for 
$2.50   and  the   latter  for  $1.50. 

1  The  New  International  Year  Book.  Edited  by 
Frank    Moore    Colby.      Dodd,    Mead.      776    pp.      $5. 

2  Who's  Who  in  America.  Edited  by  Albert  Nelson 
Marquis.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Company.  2888 
pp.      $5. 

3  Saint  Louis:  A  Civic  Masque.  By  Percy  MacKaye. 
Doubleday,   Page.      99  pp.     $1. 

4  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  1914.  Edited  by  J. 
Scott   Keltic     Macmillan.     1500   pp.     $3. 


An  incisive  book  on  "Advertising  and  Progress"5 
has  been  written  by  E.  S.  Hole  and  John  Hart, 
two  English  advertisers  of  wide  reputation  in  their 
own  country,  and  published  by  the  English  Review 
of  Reviews.  Mr.  Hole,  who  represents  the  tyne 
of  modern  business  idealist,  was  formerly  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  English  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  a  confidant  of  W.  T.  Stead. 

Mr.  Harry  Best's  *  scholarly  work  on  the  deaf 
has  recently  been  added  to  Crowell's  "Library 
of  Economics.""  It  discusses  the  position  of  the 
deaf  socially,  their  treatment  by  the  State  and 
the  provisions  for  their  education.  The  author 
says  that  the  United  States  is  unique  among 
nations  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, established  in  1864,  an  institution  that 
offers  to  the  deaf  the  advantages  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  ten  years  the 
resumption,  next  month,  of  international  yacht- 
racing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  undoubt- 
edly stimulate  renewed  interest  in  the  support. 
For  all  those  who  have  been  following  the  trial 
races  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  contest  with 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  challenger  the  encyclo- 
pedic volume  entitled  "The  'America's'  Cup  Races,"7 
by  Herbert  L.  Stone,  editor  of  Yachting,  will  take 
its  place  as  the  most  complete  and  useful  contribu- 
tion thus  far  made  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  full  survey  of  the  entire  series  of 
international  races  from  the  time  when  the 
America  brought  back  to  this  country  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron's  trophy,  in  1851,  to  the  present 
year. 

"Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in  Amer- 
ica,"8 by  Henry  Chase,  is  a  handbook  of  prac- 
tical information  for  officials  and  others  interested 
in  the  cause  of  wild-life  conservation.  Mr.  Chase 
is  an  authority  on  this  subject,  having  already 
written  books  dealing  with  the  powers,  duties, 
and  work  of  game  wardens,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  volume  he  has  made  special 
use  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey.  Having  himself  served  in  the 
field  in  an  official  capacity,  Mr.  Chase  is  familiar 
with  the  various  problems  that  present  themselves 
in   the  enforcement  of  game   laws. 

Farmers  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  and 
use  of  small  patches  of  timber  can  receive  sub- 
stantial aid  from  the  volume  on  "The  Farm 
Woodlot,"9  by  E.  G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P.  Wentling, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  This  work  treats 
of  the  various  practical  branches  of  forestry  which 
are  helpful  in  the  handling  of  timber  plantations 
of  moderate  size.  Many  farmers  in  this  country 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  wood  crop  requires  quite 
as  much  care  and  study  for  its  proper  conservation 
as   any  other   of  the   farm's  products. 

5  Advertising  and  Progress.  By  E.  S.  Hole  and  John 
Hart.     London:  English  Review  of  Reviews.    271  pp.    $1. 

6  The   Deaf.     By  Harry  Best.     Crowell.     340  pp.     $2. 

7  The  America's  Cup  Races.  By  Herbert  L.  Stone. 
Outing   Publishing  Company.      327   pp.,   ill.      $2. 

8  Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in  America.  By 
Henry   Chase.      Lippincott.      238  pp.     $1.25. 

9  The  Farm  Woodlot.  By  E.  G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P. 
Wentling.      Macmillan.      343   pp.,   ill.      $1.50. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


THE  failure  on  June  25  of  H.  B. 
Claflin  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  dry- 
goods  jobbing  concerns  in  the  country,  again 
emphasizes  the  none  too  clearly  understood 
difference  between  investment  securities 
and  those  of  a  speculative  nature.  Jobbing 
firms  are  usually  conducted  as  private  ven- 
tures, but  the  managers  of  Claflin  &  Co., 
realizing  some  years  ago  the  declining  pros- 
perity of  the  jobbing  trade,  at  least  in  New 
York,  began  to  enter  the  retail  trade  in  a 
large  way,  and  threw  both  retail  stores  and 
jobbing  firm  into  two  great  holding  com- 
panies whose  stocks  were  more  or  less  dis- 
tributed among  investors  at  large. 

Of  $9,000,000  Claflin  stock  $4,500,100 
was  taken  over  by  the  Associated  Merchants 
Company,  and  of  this  company's  $17,250,- 
000  stock  $9,813,100  became  the  property 
of  the  United  Dry  Goods  Companies.  Into 
the  two  holding  companies  have  gone  con- 
trol of  some  forty  large  retail  stores  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Although  it  was  said 
early  in  July  that  neither  of  these  holding 
companies  would  be  affected  by  the  Claflin 
failure,  nevertheless  the  preferred  stock  of 
the  United  Dry-Goods,  which  had  been 
paying  7  per  cent.,  fell  from  96^2  to  53 
within  a  day  or  two.  During  the  vear  1913 
it  had  never  sold  below  95. 

Experience  seems  to  prove  that  a  piling 
up  of  holding  companies  is  like  a  house  of 
cards  and  does  little  good  and  much  harm 
in  the  long  run.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  the  mercantile  and  trading  business  may 
not  be  exceedingly  profitable.  Among  the 
country's  greatest  and  most  respected  for- 
tunes, made  without  aid  of  monopoly,  have 
been  those  of  such  merchants  as  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Wanamaker,  Marshall  Field,  Alt- 
man,  Rosenwald,  and  Woolworth.  If  the 
jobbing  trade  has  declined,  new  merchandi- 
zing lines  have  developed ;  mail-order  houses, 
ready-made  clothing  manufacturers,  and 
five-  and  ten-cent  stores,  and  it  is  possible  to 
buy  stocks  in  all  of  these  companies,  inclu- 
ding Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Butler  Bros.,  National  Cloak 
&  Suit  Co.,  Woolworth  &  Co.,  Kresge  Co., 
and  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx. 

But  the  point  is  that  these  industries  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  creation  of  bonded 
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debt  and  none  of  them  has  issued  bonds. 
Their  assets  are  good  will,  good  manage- 
ment, enterprise  and  initiative,  and  prac- 
tically little  else.  It  was  Stewart,  Wana- 
maker, Field,  Altman,  Sears,  Rosenwald,  and 
Woolworth  that  made  their  respective  stores 
profitable,  rather  than  the  possession  of  any 
large  physical  assets.  The  owner  of  a  bond 
in  an  electric  lighting  and  power  company 
or  a  first  mortgage  on  a  valuable  piece  of 
real  estate  is  lending  money  on  tangible  phys- 
ical assets  which  under  any  conditions  except 
actual  mismanagement,  fraud,  or  unfore- 
seeable disaster  are,  and  must  remain,  worth 
much  more  than  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Despite  dire  predictions  at  their  incep- 
tion, Sears-Roebuck  and  Woolworth  stocks 
have  brought  no  loss,  and  the  former  has 
returned  enormous  profits.  But  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  big  risks  deserve  big 
profits.  The  conservative  investor,  not  fa- 
miliar with  or  close  to  the  business  he  places 
his  money  with,  is  safer  with  the  more 
moderate  income-producing  bond  or  mort- 
gage. In  other  words,  he  should  seek  pri- 
marily interest  on  his  capital  employed  in 
solid  and  steady  undertakings  rather  than 
large  profits  due  to  the  extraordinary  ability 
or  good  luck  of  some  promoter  (the  word  is 
used  in  its  original  and  legitimate  sense) 
in  anticipating  for  a  more  or  less  limited 
period  the  ever-changing  methods  of  mer- 
cantile distribution. 

LOW-PRICED    SECURITIES 

The  proposed  drastic  reorganization  of 
two  railroads,  the  Wabash  and  the  Rock 
Island,  brings  bitterness  to  those  who  bought 
stocks  in  these  companies  because  they  were 
low.  Owners  of  Wabash  common  stock 
will  have  to  pay  $20  a  share  or  be  wiped 
out.  and  the  same  fate  threatens  owners  of 
Rock  Island  common  who  do  not  pay  $15 
a  share.  As  the  former  is  selling  at  three- 
quarters  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  latter  at  \}i 
per  cent,  of  par,  or  face,  value,  the  outlook 
is  dark  indeed.  A  stockholder  of  the 
Wabash  writes  as  follows: 

A  few  months  ago  I  bought  some  Wabash  com- 
mon, expecting  to  make  a  few  dollars  on  the  turn. 
Now  I  am  unable  to  sell  except  at  a  loss.  What 
am    I    to   do? 
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There  Is  no  greater  fallacy  than  buying  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
very  low-priced  stocks.  There  is  usually  just  Montana  Power  Company,  which  have  been 
one  reason  why  stocks  with  a  par  value  of  sold  by  a  large  number  of  reliable  invest- 
$100  sell  in  the  twenties  and  below  and  that  ment  bankers  to  net  about  5.4  per  cent,  on 
is  because  they  are  no  good.  The  advan-  the  investment.  One  of  these  bonds  could 
tage  of  having  a  par  value  for  a  stock  is  to  be  bought  for  $93. 
advertise    poverty    when    it    sells    far    below 

the  par  figure,  and  riches  when  it  sells  far  borrowing  on  bonds  and  insurance 
above.  But  persons  with  a  speculative  in-  An  advantage  in  owning  one  or  two  bonds 
clination  always  prefer  to  "take  a  chance"  of  the  $100  denomination  is  the  ease  with 
on  ten  shares  at  $10  than  one  share  at  $100.  which  small  loans  are  made.  Actual  col- 
Possibly  one  result  will  be  to  issue  stocks  of  lateral  is  always  more  acceptable  to  a  bank 
legitimate  companies  in  smaller  par  value.  A  than  a  personal  note.  The  owner  of  a  $100 
new  corporation  formed  to  hold  stock  in  the  bond  may  need  ready  cash,  say  $50  or  $75, 
Riker  &  Hegeman  Drug  Company  has  now  and  then,  and  a  local  bank  is  usually 
shares  of  $5  par,  with  the  idea  that  cus-  glad  to  make  a  loan  with  the  bond  as  secur- 
tomers  of  the  drug  stores  can  afford  to  buy  ity.  The  big  New  York  banks  would  hardly 
stock,  and  the  Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  for-  care  to  make  a  $75  loan,  but  a  small  bank  in 
merly  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  a  town  or  village  will  do  so.  The  Director 
has  changed  the  par  value  of  its  stock  from  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  his  1914  report 
$100  to  $25.  calls    attention    to    the    fact    that    the    great 

Stock  of  low  par  value  increases  unwhole-  supply  of  dividend-paying  stocks  and  bonds 
some  speculation,  and  German  laws  forbid  now  in  possession  of  the  public  affords  a  far 
it.  But  if  the  higher  type  of  corporations  more  convenient  and  widely  used  means  for 
would  issue  both  stock  and  bonds  in  very  obtaining  loans  than  existed  when  most  busi- 
small  amounts,  the  tendency  toward  con-  ness  enterprises  were  private, 
servative  investment  might  be  even  greater.  In  the  same  way  it  has  become  customary 
Wider  interest  in  and  a  larger  supply  of  to  borrow  upon  insurance  policies  until  the 
$100  bonds  is  helping  to  satisfy  the  enor-  practise  has  reached  alarming  proportions, 
mous  demand  for  small  investments.  It  is  Most  of  these  loans  are  not  repaid,  so  that 
a  well-known  fact  that  one  reason  so  much  men  really  destroy  the  protection  they  had 
money  is  lost  in  "get-rich-quick"  stocks  or  bought  for  their  wives  and  children.  How- 
those  of  the  highly  speculative  type  is  be-  ever,  a  large  proportion  of  life  insurance  is 
cause  people  desire  to  put  small  as  well  as  now  taken  for  business,  or  commercial,  pur- 
large  sums  to  use  and  do  not  think  of  trying  poses,  and  borrowing  upon  it  is  wholly 
to  buy  high-grade  securities  when  they  have  legitimate.  Policyholders  should  know  that 
only  a  few  dollars.  More  and  more  of  the  they  can  borrow  on  easy  terms  at  almost 
desirable  public  utility  bonds  are  being  any  time,  this  being  their  legal  right.  It  is 
issued  in  $500  and  $100  pieces.  Recently  rather  the  function  of  parents,  clergymen, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  took  action  and  school-teachers  than  of  this  department 
to  make  readily  convertible  into  $100  to  warn  people  not  to  incur  debts  they  can- 
amounts    the    larger    denominations    of    the  not  repay. 


TYPICAL  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  565.    MISCELLANEOUS  STOCKS-THEIR  investors    for   whom    "safety   first"    was   the   essen- 

RELATIVE  MERITS  t;al    consideration.       A    few     general     suggestions 

We   desire  to   submit   for  your  advice   the   following  bearing    upon    the    relative    merits   of    the    various 

list    of    stocks    which    are    being    considered    for    invest-  iSSUes   may.   however,   prove   of  some   service.      Ex- 

ment.      How    would    vou    look   upon    the    purchase    of    a  ..  J  r  r    it_  •      .      1       .u      1:  *.     ™„    *„    u 

few   shares   of  each  of   New  York,   New   Haven   &   Hart-  cepting    a    few    of    the    Stocks   the    list   seems    to    be 

ford,    Baltimore    &    Ohio    common,    Chicago,    Milwaukee  of    reasonably    high    average    quality    as    securities 

&    ?i"     ^aul     common      New     York     Central,     Northern  0f   that  tVpe    go.      New    Haven    is   one    issue    which 

Facinc,     International     Harvester     Corporation     common,  ,        .  j   £     ,         _      j    j      1      r  u      •*  l *   „«>,, 

American  Sugar  common,  National  Biscuit  common,  and  we  should  feel   a   good  deal  of  hesitancy  about  rec- 

Calumet  &  Arizona  Copper?  ommending    at    this    time,    even    to    a    business    in- 
vestor who  was   able  to  keep   in  close   touch  with 

There    is    one    very    important    question    regard-  developments     in     the     company's     affairs.       The 

ing   these    stocks,    which    we    are    unable    to    touch  present  management  of  this  road  has  undoubtedly 

upon,    because    of    our    lack    of    information    about  made    very    satisfactory    progress    towards    solving 

the    circumstances    surrounding    the    proposed    in-  the  many  serious  problems  with  which  it  has  been 

vestment.      We    refer    to    their    suitability.      Even  confronted,   but  we   do  not  feel   that  it  is  by  any 

the    best    of    them    could    not    be    recommended    to  means    a    certainty    as    yet   that    the    road    can    be 
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put  back  on  its  feet  without  resort  to  receivership.  No.  567.    MISSOURI  PACIFIC 

In   other   words,    as   President   Elliott,   himself,   has  About  a  year  ago  I   had  a  letter   from  you  in   reply 

asserted,    it   is    not   vet   "out   of   the    woods."      The  to   an    inquiry    about    certain    investments  '    I    want    to 

X1          u              .             '                                       j             .     i-  thank   you   for   your  courteous  and   helpful   reply,  and   I 

New   Haven   is   a   great   property,  and  we  believe  come  a>gain   fo/  advice.     In   190S   T   invested  in  a  few 

its  destinies  can   in   time   be   worked  out  to  the  sat-  shares  of  Missouri   Pacific.     The  investment  has  yielded 

isfaction    of    everybodv    concerned,    but    it    is    not  n°    return.      I    made    up    my    mind    last    year    to    sell, 

.,  ,                       /n     V        j.        .                            i  but  the  broker   thought  there  might  be  a  better   market, 

possible    to    foretell    through    what    vicissitudes    it  and  the  papers   wer6e   held      T  estill   have   them.     Now 

may     have    to    pass     before    that    is     accomplished,  they    are    considerably    less    than    half    the    price    they 

New    York    Central    is    another    issue,    concerning  were  in  the  spring  of  1913.     Can  you  tell  me  about  the 

iL        .    ,  •!•          r       ,           j-    -j      j             -j        ui      j      u»  probable     future    of    the     company?       Will    the     market 

the  stability  of  whose  dividend  considerable  doubt  ^robably  be  better  ;n  the  fall?     I  am  in  no  immediate 

has   been    felt    recently,    although    it   is   impossible  need  of  the  money,  but  am  anxious  to  act  wisely. 
definitely    to    predict    any    change.      Of   the   other 

railroad  issues,  the  current  dividends  on  St.  Paul  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  advise  you  def- 
and  Northern  Pacific  seem  to  be  a  little  bit  more  initely  at  this  time  what  to  do  in  regard  to  your 
strongly  entrenched  than  the  dividend  on  Balti-  holdings  of  this  stock.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
more  &  Ohio  common.  The  three  industrial  narrowly  escaped  a  receivership  a  short  time  ago, 
issues,  International  Harvester  common,  Ameri-  and  while  its  d'fficulties  seem  to  have  been 
can  Sugar  common,  and  National  Biscuit  com-  patched  up  temporarily,  it  is  generally  believed 
mon  are  fairly  safe  investments  of  their  class,  that  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  company  is 
You,  yourself,  doubtless  appreciate  the  peculiar  going  to  prove  inevitable.  For  ourselves,  we  be- 
elements  of  risk  inherent  in  even  the  best  of  min-  lieve  that  when  reorganization  is  undertaken  it 
ing  stocks,  and  have  taken  them  into  due  con-  will  contemplate  assessments  on  the  stockholders, 
sideration  in  connection  with  Calumet  &  Arizona.  There  are  some  indications  that  this  reorganiza- 
Authorities  have  a  high  regard  for  this  property,  tion  may  be  undertaken  within  the  next  twelve- 
however.  Its  management  is  excellent;  and  it  month.  Whether  the  stock  will  meanwhile  im- 
may  interest  you  to  know,  if  you  have  not  al-  prove  in  market  position  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
ready  checked  up  on  the  company's  earnings,  As  this  comment  is  being  written  it  is  selling  at 
that  in  1913  it  showed  the  equivalent  of  about  the  lowest  price  in  its  history.  We  quite  natu- 
$6.60  per  share  earned  on  the  stock,  this  figure  rally  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
comparing  with  $7.58  in  1912;  $4.24  in  1911;  and  vising  you  to  take  the  severe  loss  that  would  be 
$8.67  in  1910,  which  was  the  first  year  in  which  involved,  if  you  were  to  sell  now.  But  in  view 
the  Superior  &  Pittsburgh  earnings  were  included  of  the  practical  certainty  of  reorganization,  it 
in  Calumet  &  Arizona  accounts.  seems  that  you    must   make   up   your   mind    either 

to    take    the    loss    and   get   out   or   be    prepared   to 

No.  566.    BUILDING  AND  LOAN  INVESTMENT  Put   more    money   in,    in   order   to   protect  your   in- 

_      ,  terest,  and  give  vou  the  chance  to  share  in  what- 

Some   time   ago    I    asked    you    about    savings   accounts,  illhlr,   nrnc"    r;tv  „_..  mm.  tn  tL_   r__j   af»„r 
particularly    about    the    integrity    of    certain    bankers  ?ve^  iuture  prosperity   ma>   come  to  the  road  alter 
situated    at    a    distance,    and    about    the    merits    of    the  it  is  put  on  a  sound   financial   footing, 
stock   of   a   widely    advertised    electric    road.      T'lie    ques- 
tions about   the   latter   you   answered    exactly   as    did   a  No.  568.     UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMMON 
business    man    to    whom    1    had    written    because   I    knew 

him    to    be    familiar    with    local    conditions.      A    friend  I  will  appreciate  and  value  your  advice  with  reference 

had    been    urging   me   to   buy   the   stock,   but   your    reply  to  the  following:     Do  you  think  that  I  need  feel  uneasy 

with    the    other    told    me    to    be    wise    and    let    it    alone,  concerning  the   safety  of  dividends  on  United  States  Steel 

It   looks   as    though   you   had  saved   me  some   monev.      I  common  stock  during  this  period  of  anti-trust  legislation 

cannot    afford    to    make    risky    investments    at   any  "cost,  and   general   business   depression? 

The   other    'juestions   you   answered    in   the    Review   and  ,TT       ,                .     ..             ,                                       , 

I   am   sure  you  are  right  about  them.     Now,   I   should  Ve    do   not    believe    there    is    warrant    for   your 

like   to    have    you    go    over   the    enclosed    by-laws   and  feeling    anv    immediate   concern    about   the    safety 

statements   of  a   building  and   loan   association   in   which  f    th       dividends    on     Steel     common,    but    on    the 

I    have    become    interested,    and    give    me    your    opinion  ,         ,         ,              ,               ,       .                      '       .                  * 

of  it.     I  think  these  associations  are  run  on  the   right  other   hand   we  do  not  hesitate   to  say  that  we   do 

principles.  not  regard  this  stock   as  a  suitable  security  for  a 

woman    investor   to   hold.      From    figures    relating 

We  are  always  glad  to  undertake  analyses  of  to  the  business  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which 
this  kind.  From  all  that  we  are  able  to  gather  have  recently  come  to  hand,  it  seems  practically 
from  the  data  relating  to  the  building  and  loan  certain  that  when  the  final  results  of  the  Cor- 
association,  which  you  sent  for  our  examination  poration's  operations  for  the  first  six  months  of 
we  believe  it  to  be  an  institution  that  is  entitled  the  current  year  are  cast  up,  it  will  be  found 
to  confidence.  We  agree  heartily  with  you  that  that  earnings  have  fallen  considerably  short  of 
the  building  and  loan  association  as  a  medium  covering  the  common  dividend  requirements  for 
for  saving  and  investment  is  right'  in  principle,  that  period.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  though  the  fig- 
but,  of  course,  each  institution  of  the  kind  has  to  ures  might  show  only  a  very  small  surplus  over 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits  and  in  accordance  and  above  the  requirements  for  the  half  year's 
-with  the  personnel  and  general  policies  of  its  dividend  on  the  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock.'  The 
management.  Associations  of  this  type,  operating  Corporation  has,  however,  a  large  accumulated 
locally  to  one  neighborhood  or  to  one  munici-  surplus  upon  which  it  may  draw  to  tide  over 
pality,  have  on  the  whole  an  excellent  record,  business  depression  for  a  reasonable  time.  This 
But  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  point  is  one  encouraging  thing  about  the  position  of 
out  recently  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  stock  in  question,  although  there  are  well 
a  certain  company  that  is  conducting  an  aggres-  defined  limits  to  the  use  of  accumulated  surplus 
sive  campaign  for  the  sale  of  its  contracts  all  for  paying  dividends.  Just  at  the  moment  the 
over  the  country,  associations  which  have  under-  steel  industry  is  giving  some  little  evidence  of 
taken  to  operate  as  national  institutions  have  a  having  turned  the  corner  of  the  depression,  but 
very  unsatisfactory  record.  Many  of  the  States  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  dividend  on 
have  passed  laws  excluding  associations  of  the  Steel  common  is  one  which,  we  believe,  will  bear 
latter  class.  very  close  watching. 
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How  Govern-  There  are  no  words  in  which  upon.  But  the  situation  for  a  number  of 
ments  May  those  who  love  peace  and  hu-  years  had  been  going  steadily  from  bad  to 
manity,  and  who  have  cherished  worse,  until  now  the  costly  armaments  that 
their  faith  in  the  value  of  the  world's  best  nations  have  built  up  with  the  supposed 
kinds  of  social  progress,  can  even  faintly  object  of  protecting  them  in  their  hour  of 
express  their  feelings,  in  view  of  the  great  need,  have  been  brought  into  action  for  rea- 
war  in  which  Europe  has  become  involved,  sons  that  are  indirect  rather  than  obvious, 
It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  and  for  causes  and  purposes  that  no  two 
argue  or  to  exclaim  overmuch,  but  to  use  men  can  state  exactly  alike,  because  they 
such  reason  and  calm  judgment  as  can  be  are  not  definite, 
brought   into    exercise.      Days   of    reckoning 

will  come,  and  the  larger  ends  of  justice  But  wnh  While  this  great  war  is  with- 
will  in  the  long  run  make  their  appeal  to  Historical  out  real  provocation  or  excuse, 
men  and  to  nations.     Plainly,  the  thing  that  there   are  historical   explanations 

is  more  wrong  now  than  anything  else  in  of  it  that  involve  nearly  everything  that 
the  world  is  the  way  in  which  hundreds  of  has  happened  in  Europe  for  more  than  a 
millions  of  civilized  human  beings  are  vie-  hundred  years.  The  immediate  clash  came 
timized  by  imperfections  in  their  own  meth-  in  the  Balkans,  and  was  precipitated  by 
ods  and  systems  of  government.  No  large  Austria.  A  long  train  of  evil  consequences 
bodies  of  men  in  any  European  country  has  followed  upon  the  interference  of  the 
could  have  wished  for  this  war,  any  more  other  European  powers  in  the  settlement  of 
than  they  could  have  wished  to  have  their  affairs  between  Russia  and  Turkey  after  the 
own  cities  or  provinces  swept  by  Asiatic  war  of  1877,  in  which  the  Russians  were 
cholera  or  devastated  by  earthquake,  fire,  or  victorious.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878 
flood.  They  have  been  led  into  the  war  was  dominated  by  Prince  Bismarck,  repre- 
by  the  mismanagement  of  governments.  senting   the   new   German    Empire ;    Disraeli 

(Lord  Beaconsfield ) ,  representing  Great 
a  war  ^  w°uld  not  be  just  to  say  that  Britain,  and  Count  Andrassy,  representing 
without  Cause  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  Austria.  The  arrangements  that  Russia  and 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  Turkey  had  agreed  upon  in  March,  by  the 
have  intentionally  brought  harm  to  their  peo-  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  were  far  wiser  than 
pie.  But  they  are  not  fitted  for  their  re-  those  imposed  in  June  by  the  other  powers, 
sponsibilities.  Modern  humanity  demands  It  was  Austria  that  had  taken  the  initiative 
appropriate  public  ideals  in  government  in  the  calling  of  the  Berlin  Congress.  Rus- 
policy  and  action.  The  real  enemies  of  the  sia  and  Turkey  had  agreed  upon  a  large 
European  millions  are  not  the  peace-loving  Bulgaria  and  upon  an  enlarged  and  inde- 
farmers  and  industrial  workers  of  neighbor  pendent  Servia.  Austria  wished  to  have 
countries,  but  the  false  views  and  methods  as  much  as  possible  of  this  Christian  territory 
of  their  own  governments  and  dominating  of  Southeastern  Europe  kept  under  the  nomi- 
classes.  It  had  been  hoped  by  real  states-  nal  authority  of  Turkey,  for  two  manifest 
men,  as  well  as  by  humanitarians,  that  such  reasons.  First,  Austria  feared  Russia's  in- 
opportunities  for  discussion  as  might  be  af-  fluence  with  the  new  countries  of  Servia, 
forded  by  recurring  peace  conferences  at  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Rumania.  Sec- 
The  Hague  would  help  to  postpone  the  dan-  ond,  Austria  wished  to  have  as  much  as 
ger  of  a  general  war  until  means  for  fully  possible  of  all  this  territory  remain  Turkish, 
averting    it    could    be    devised    and    agreed    in  order  that  she  herself  might  wait  for  fu- 
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THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  FAMOUS  TREATY  OF  BERLIN.  JULY  13.  1878 

(From  Anton  von  Werner's  painting  of  the  Congress  which  sat  in  Bismarck's  palace  in  Berlin  from  June  13 
to  July  13,  1878.  Delegates  were  present  from  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy, 
and  Turkey.      Names   of   the   delegates  appear  below,  the  actual  signers  of  the  treaty  in   italics) 

1,  Baron  Haymerle;  2,  Count  Karolyi;  3,  Count  de  Launay;  4,  Prince  Gortschakov;  5,  M.  IVaddmgton;  6, 
Lord  BcaconsHeld;  7,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  8,  Count  Corti;  9,-  Count  de  St.  Yallier;  10,  Baron  d'Oubril;  11, 
Count  Andrassy;  12,  Prince  Bismarck;  13,  Sadoullah  Bey;  14,  Count  Shuvalov;  15,  Lord  Russell;  16,  General 
von    Biilow;    17,    Lord    Salisbury;    18,    Karat heodori   Pasha;  19,   Mehmet  Ali   Pasha. 


ture    opportunities    to    obtain    parts    or    the 
whole  of  it  for  herself. 


Bosnia 


One  of  the  articles  of  the  agree- 
and  its  Seizure  ment  adopted  bv  the  Berlin  Con- 

bU  Austria       gregs      of       jgyg      tumed      B()snia 

and  Herzegovina  over  to  Austria  for  pur- 
poses of  temporary  occupation  and  manage- 
ment. While  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  Aus- 
tria managed  Bosnia  very  well,  no  one  can 
deny  that  her  position  in  Bosni;.  was  that 
of  a  trustee  and  not  that  of  an  owner.  The 
people  of  Bosnia  are  very  closely  related  by 
blood,  language,  and  sympathy  to  those  of 
Servia.  Bosnia,  also,  lies  between  Servia  and 
the  sea.  It  was  natural  that  the  Servians 
should  look  forward  to  a  future  union  with 
Bosnia  and  to  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic. 
But  after  Russia's  humiliation  and  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  which  had  less- 
ened her  prestige  in  Europe,  and  after  the 
successes  of  the  Young  Turks  in  reforming 
the  government  of  their  country  and  the 
prospect  that  they  might  demand  the  evacua- 
tion of  Bosnia  by  Austria,  the  government 
at  Vienna  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  announce  annexation. 


nia  and  Herzegovina  a  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire.  The  Servians  were  in- 
tensely embittered,  because  this  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  ambitions,  for  Servia  was  en- 
tirely landlocked.  The  successive  issues  of 
this  magazine,  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
gave  due  attention  to  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  two  recent  Balkan  wars.  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro 
joined  forces  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe.  Austria  and  others  of  the  larger 
powers  tried  to  prevent  action,  but  the  little 
states  made  their  notable  fight.  They  had 
agreed  in  advance  upon  the  division  of  the 
territory  they  had  determined  to  win.  But 
after  they  had  conquered  the  territory,  the 
great  powers,  again  led  by  Austria,  inter- 
fered to  deprive  the  victors  of  the  fruits  of 
their  success.  The  Turkish  province  of  Al- 
bania, on  the  Adriatic,  was  to  have  furnished 
Servia  with  a  large  part  of  her  share.  This 
would  have  compensated  her  in  great  meas- 
ure for  having  been  deprived  of  her  Bosnian 
hopes.  At  Austria's  instigation,  the  foolish 
scheme  was  devised  of  creating  an  independ- 
ent Albania  with  a  German  prince  to  rule 
over  it. 


...     .        Accordingly,    in   October,    1908,  D      ,.        The    bitterness   of   the    Servians 

Albania                                         i          i       ,                      i    •  Provoking 

as  an  Austrian  the  powers  that  had  engaged  in  the  Last  Balkan  knew   no   bounds,      noth    oervia 

the  Berlin  treaty  were  informed  and    Greece    demanded    of    Bul- 

by  the  Austrian   Emperor  that  Austria  had  garia  that,  in  view  of  changed  circumstances, 

decided,   for  her  own  reasons,  to  make  Bos-  she  should  give  them  portions  of  what  had 
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been  originally  assigned  to  her.  Bulgaria  June  28,  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
stood  on  technical  rights,  and  found  herself  heir  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Austria-Hun- 
at  war  with  her  recent  allies,  greatly  to  her  gary,  who  had  gradually  become  actual  joint 
loss  and  disadvantage.  This  second  little  ruler  with  the  aged  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
war  of  last  year,  in  which  the  small  powers,  (who  was  eighty-four  on  August  18). 
amply  entitled  to  the  world's  sympathy,  were 

pitted  harmfully  against  each  other,  was  Auatrja  Forcin  The  Archduke  was  murdered  by 
due  to  Austria's  policy,  which  to  many  of  a  General  a  young  Servian  fanatic,  iln 
us  seems  malign   and   wrong,   while   to   the  c        later  pages  of  this  number  will 

most  charitable  mind  it  must  seem  at  least  be  found  in  more  detail  the  startling  sequel, 
to  have  been  mistaken  and  unwise.  Al-  Suffice  it  to  say  here  in  a  sentence  that  Aus- 
though  Servia  almost  doubled  her  area  by  tria,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  determined  to 
gains  to  the  southward,  she  remained  a  land-  hold  the  government  and  people  of  Servia 
locked  country,  with  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  responsible  for  the  murder,  and  on  July  23 
and  Albania  stretching  between  her  and  the  an  ultimatum  was  presented  by  the  Vienna 
Adriatic  Sea.  Last  month,  in  many  pages,  government  to  the  government  at  Belgrade, 
this  Review  explained  the  situation  in  Aus-  with  demand  of  immediate  acceptance.  The 
tria  and  Servia  from  the  standpoint  of  events  Servians  acceded  to  most  of  the  Austrian 
that  were  centering  about  and  threatening  demands,  but  asked  either  further  discussion 
to    follow    the    assassination    in    Bosnia,    on   or  else  arbitration  on  some  points  that  could 

not  be  admitted  without 
question.  Austria  made  this 
Servian  answer  the  pretext 
for  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war  and  a  move 
upon  Belgrade.  There 
seems  to  be  sufficient  reason 
for  stating  the  belief  that 
Germany  had  been  in- 
formed, both  in  general  and 
in  detail,  of  the  Austrian 
demands,  and  had  approved 
of  them,  although  fully 
aware  that  this  must  mean 
a  protest  from  Russia, 
which,  if  disregarded,  would 
compel  Russia  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  a  small  state  with 
which  her  relations  were 
close,  and  which  she  could 
not  permit  to  be  destroyed. 


Crimes  Against     A  "US     !* 

the  Balkan     reasonable 

Christians       i      i  j       .v. 

hold     that 


THIS  OUTLINE  WILL  AID  THE  READER  TO  SEE  HOW  AUSTRIA  HAS 
RESTRICTED  SERVIA.  FIRST  BY  ABSORBING  BOSNIA  AND  HERZE- 
GOVINA, THEN  BY  CREATING  THE  NEW  KINGDOM  OF  ALBANIA. 
THE  MAP  SHOWS  THE  BALKAN  STATES  AS  THEY  WERE  BEFORE 
THE  RECENT  WARS.  AND  AS  THEY  ARE  NOW  WITH  THE  TERRI- 
TORIES THAT  HAVE  BEEN  ACQUIRED  AND  ADDED  TO  SERVIA, 
BULGARIA.  GREECE.  AND  RUMANIA 


seems 
to 
if 

there  had  been  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  commendable 
desire  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ples in  European  Turkey  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke 
and  become  self-governing 
states,  there  could  have  been 
no  cause  of  the  present  great 
war  in  so  far  as  the  Servian 
question  precipitated  it.  If 
the  great  powers  of  Europe 
had  been  sincere  and  un- 
selfish in  their  attitude  to- 
wards the  Balkan  question, 
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during  the  past  two  generations,  there  could 
have  been  developed  a  series  of  peaceful  and 
progressive  countries  as  harmless  and  non- 
military  in  their  instincts  as  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark.  And  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  would 
have  been  in  every  way  advantageous  to  all 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  none.  Out  of  this  terrible 
war,   therefore,   let  us  earnestly   hope  there 


may  come  an  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of 
Southeastern  Europe  that  will  be  permanent 
and  non-military.  The  imperial  agglomera- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  seems  to  serve  no 
good  purpose.  A  rearrangement  of  prov- 
inces and  regions,  based  largely  upon  race 
and  language,  might  create  in  Southeastern 
Europe  almost  a  dozen  small  countries  of 
fixed  territory,  bound  together  in  a  league 
of  peace  and  arbitration  and  of  general 
friendship,  but  not  forming  a  military  factor 
for  further  aggressions. 


Photograph  by  tho  American  Press  Association,  Now  York 
N.    P.    PASHITCH,    SERVIAN'    PRIME    MINISTER    AND 
MINISTER    OF    FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 


Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

SAZONOV,    RUSSIAN     MINISTER    OF    FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

The  unhealed  A   wise   treatment,   then,   of   the 
Trouble  Between  Balkan     problem     would     have 

Germany  ana  '  „ 

France  averted  the  present  war.  nut 
it  would  not  have  ended  the  overweening 
curse  of  militarism,  nor  removed  the  dis- 
trust and  fear  upon  which  militarism  feeds 
and  which  it  naturally  promotes.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  European  militarism 
should  have  come  about  with  a  good  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  France. 
Such  an  understanding  would  have  been 
arrived  at  many  years  ago,  if  Germany  had 
been  wise  enough  to  reopen  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine question  in  the  spirit  of  generosity  and 
at  the  same  time  of  simple  common  sense. 
Everybody  who  is  wise  has  known  this ; 
but    pride    and    arrogance    too    often    blind 
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nations,  even  as  they  blind  individuals,  so 
that  they  miss  the  plain  path  of  wisdom  and 
safety.  Almost  twenty  years  ago  (in  the 
issue  for  December,  1894),  this  Review 
published  a  remarkable  article  entitled  "On 
the  Threshold  of  Universal  Peace — An 
American  Answer  to  the  Question  How  to 
Reconcile  France  and  Germany."  It  dis- 
cussed this  topic  of  the  "lost  provinces." 
The  article  was  printed  anonymously,  but 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  author  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  though  a  naturalized 
American  citizen. 

Just  There  had  been  held  in  August, 
Twenty  Years  1894,  just  twenty  years  ago,  a 
peace  congress  at  Antwerp. 
There  was  much  enthusiasm.  Germany  and 
Russia  had  negotiated  the  very  important 
commercial  treaty  which  only  this  year, — 
after  twenty  years  of  growing  value  to  Ger- 
many,— the  Russians  have  refused  to  extend. 
At  that  moment  the  young  German  Emperor 
had  shown  marked  courtesies  toward  France, 
and  these  had  met  with  appreciation.  There 
had  just  been  favorable  action  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  British  authorities 
on  a  proposed  treaty  of  arbitration.  This 
conference,   meeting  on   the  neutral   soil   of 
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GEN.    HELMUTH   JOHANNES  LUDWIG  VON   MOLTKE, 

PRESENT   CHIEF   OF  THE   GENERAL    STAFF   OF   THE 

GERMAN    ARMY 

(This  officer  is  a  nephew  of  the  man  who  held  the 
same  position  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
typifies  the  militarism  that  has  intensified  the  French 
feeling  in   Alsace-Lorraine) 

Belgium,  was  in  a  hopeful  mood,  rightly 
expressed  by  the  mayor  of  Antwerp,  who 
declared:  "Peace  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  civilized  countries."  A  number  of 
proposals  were  made  at  this  conference,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  reduction  of  term  of  military 
service,  limitation  of  armaments,  curtailment 
of  war  expenditure,  and  so  on.  The  writer 
of  our  article,  however,  demonstrated  bril- 
liantly and  convincingly  that  universal  peace 
could  at  that  time  be  assured  only  in  one 
way, — namely,  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  rearrange  the 
boundary  line  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  French-speaking  communi- 
ties should  be  ceded  back  to  France. 


The  Solution 
and  Its  Merits 


THIS  MAP  APPEARED  IN  THE  "REVIEW  OF  RE- 
VIEWS" TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  TO  ILLUSTRATE  A 
POSSIBLE  DIVISION  OF  LORRAINE  AND  ALSACE, 
THE  HEAVILY  SHADED  PART  BEING  OCCUPIED 
WHOLLY    BY    FRENCH-SPEAKING    PEOPLE 


He  declared,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  such  a  proposal,  if 
properly  set  before  the  German 
people,  would  have  been  accepted  by  them 
with  enthusiasm.  The  details  of  the  ad- 
justment would  naturally  have  been  made 
by  a  joint  commission.  Both  sides  could 
have  afforded  to  be  wholly  generous  in  such 
details,  because  the  large  point  to  be  gained, 
— that  of  permanent  good-will  between  two 
great  nations, — was  of  incomparable  impor- 
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(It    was    on    his   advice    that    Bismarck    annexed   the 
territory     containing     Metz) 


tance,  while  the  mere  details  of  the  bound- 
ary line  were  in  themselves  of  little  signifi- 
cance to  either  country.  A  right  settlement 
of  this  question  would  have  made  it  pos- 
sible and  reasonable  to  dismantle  every  forti- 
fication along  the  frontier  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  to  enter  upon  a  perma- 
nent arbitration  treaty,  such  as  England 
and  the  United  States  were  at  that  time 
negotiating.  At  the  time  of  this  Antwerp 
peace  conference,  Germany  had  held  the 
conquered  strip  of  territory  about  twenty- 
three  years.  Exactly  twenty  years  more  have 
elapsed  since  then.  If  anything,  the  French 
sentiment  has  grown  stronger  rather  than 
weaker  in  the  French  part  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and  the  whole  French  nation  has 
unitedly,  and  without  wavering,  clung  to 
the  purpose  at  some  time  to  rectify  that 
frontier. 

It    is   said    that    Bismarck   never 

Perpetuated  ^es'red  t0  annex  more  than  the 
parts  that  were  German-speak- 
ing. Hut  the  German  generals  desired  Metz 
tor  what  they  called  strategic  purposes. 
Unfortunately,  professional  soldiers  never 
seem  to  understand  that  in  the  permanent 
sense   friendship   is  the  only  strategical  sys- 


tem that  can  be  supported.  The  settlement 
of  this  vexed  question  some  years  ago  would 
have  redounded  to  the  fame,  glory,  security, 
and  prosperity  of  modern  Germany.  It 
would  have  made  friends  of  Germany  and 
France,  would  have  promoted  all  the  finer 
things  of  industry,  commerce,  art,  science, 
and  culture,  and  would  have  made  military 
alliances  unnecessary.  France  could  have 
disarmed,  at  least  in  large  measure ;  and 
the  sentiment  of  western  and  middle  Europe 
could  have  laid  down  the  law  to  Russia 
and  Austria  in  regard  to  the  right  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  of  southeastern  Europe. 
It  is  needless  to  expatiate  at  great  length 
upon  what  might  have  been.  Yet  it  must 
be  said  that  there  have  been  many  occa- 
sions, since  the  favorable  moment  of  1894, 
when  Germany  might  have  taken  up  this 
question  with  France  in  an  open-minded  way, 
and  so  adjusted  it  as  to  save  the  peace  ot 
Europe  for  generations  to  come.  In  neglect- 
ing it,  Germany  has  chiefly  wronged  herself. 

What  Germany  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  feud 
Has  Had  to     over    Alsace-Lorraine    has    been 
almost  unbearable  for  both  coun- 
tries.     It  has  been   greatly   to   the  credit  of 
Germany  that,   with   all   this   economic   and 
moral   burden   of  militarism,   she   has  made 


THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALSACE 

(This  drawing,  showing  the  German  troops  march- 
ing out  of  Alsace,  is  from  the  unpublished  work  of 
Jacob  Walt?:,  an  Alsatian  writer  and  artist,  better 
known  as  "Hansi."  See  another  example  from  the 
same  source   on   the   opposite  page) 

From  the  Graphic  (London) 
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THE  DARK  CLOUDS  OF  GERMAN  UHLANS  HOVERING  OVER  ALSACE 

(The  mild  pleasantry  of  these  pictures  by  "Hansi"  (see  the  one  on  the  preceding  page)  seems  innocent 
enough  to  American  eyes;  but  to  evoke  even  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  the  army  is  a  serious  matter  in  Ger- 
many,— as  witness  tfie  recent  Zabern  incident, — and  "Hansi"  is  now  under  sentence  of  a  year's  imprison- 
ment because  of  such  pictures,  charged  with  "preparing  an  act  of  high  treason."  "Hansi,"'  however,  has  not 
yet   begun   his   sentence, — choosing   rather   to   remain   on   French   soil!) 

From  the  Graphic   (London) 


such  notable  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace 
during  the  period  since  the  formation  of 
the  present  empire,  after  the  victory  over 
France.  In  spite  of  a  large  migration  of 
German  people  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  the  home  population  has 
steadily  increased,  until  it  is  now  65,000,000, 
whereas  it  was  about  40,000,000  at  the  time 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  France  at 
that  time  had  about  the  same  population, 
and  it  has  remained  virtually  at  a  standstill. 
The  condition  of  the  plain  German  people 
has  much  improved.  They  are  better  edu- 
cated and  have  better  opportunities  to  make 
a  living.  From  having  little  manufacturing, 
Germany  has  developed  vast  industries,  based 
largely  upon  superior  scientific  and  technical 
training.  The  cities  and  towns  are  beautiful 
and  well  governed.  Through  public  savings- 
banks,  and  careful  systems  for  giving  aid 
to  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  for  pensioning 
the  injured  and  the  aged,  Germany  has  led 
the  world  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
caring  for  all  the  people  in  our  new  indus- 
trial age.  Science  and  philosophy,  literature 
and   art,   have   flourished   in   Germany,   even 


as  industry  and  commerce  have  made  giant 
strides.  AH  honor  to  German  brains  and 
effort. 

Elsewhere  in   this  number  is  an 

"The  Two         art|de    entitkd    «The   TwQ    Qer. 

Qermanys  ,, 

manys,  written  at  our  request 
by  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Villard's 
father  was  a  distinguished  German-American 
whose  associations  were  intimate  with  the 
late  Carl  Schurz  and  many  other  Americans 
of  German  ancestry.  In  this  article  one 
finds  the  clear  distinction  drawn  between 
imperial  and  military  Germany,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Germany  of  science  and  in- 
dustry on  the  other.  America  has  much  in 
common  with  the  great  German  nation,  but 
has  little  in  common  with  the  military  caste 
and  the  imperial  attitude.  The  German 
peasant  is  doubtless  in  many  ways  improved 
by  the  training  of  his  compulsory  two  years 
of  service  (beginning  at  the  age  of  twenty). 
But  he  goes  back  to  spend  his  life  as  a 
peaceable  citizen  and  worker,  though  he 
remains  for  years  afterwards  a  member  of 
the   reserves. 
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dier  is  not  dishonorable ;  and  if  men  are 
to  be  led  there  must  be  those  prepared  to 
command.  But  it  is  a  calamity  when  civil 
society  is  so  overridden  by  the  insolence  of 
a  military  guild  as  that  of  Germany  has 
been  for  a  long  time  past.  If  Germany  and 
France  could  have  settled  their  differences, 
and  become  firm  friends,  both  countries  could 
have  proceeded  rapidly  to  throw  off  the 
incubus  of  this  offensive  and  evil  militarism. 

DUtormany     U    m?\ ,  **    a    lonS    time    hd°TCe 
intend  This     we  shall   know,   as  a  matter  of 

historical    cer.tainty,    whether    or 

not   Germany    brought   on    the   war   at    this 

time    with    definite    purpose    and    intention. 

We   once   thought   Louis    Napoleon,    rather 

than  Bismarck,  brought  on  the  war  of  1870. 


z=s^x>*Csi9<iO:- 


THE    LORELEI 

"And    this,    with    her    wild,    sweet    singing, 
The    Lorelei   has   done." 
From    the   American    (Baltimore) 

It  is  not  'this  universal  training 

ThecJstTU    t0  defend  the  countlT  that  cre- 
ates   German    militarism.      It    is 

the  enormous  body  of  officers,  with  whom 
the  army  is  a  life  profession,  and  whose 
ideals  and  attitude  towards  the  nation  are 
not  those  that  are  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
telligent aims  of  human  society  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  These  officers  constitute  a 
military  caste  that  is  associated  with  the 
surviving  institutions  of  autocracy  and  feud- 
alism that  have  come  down  from  bygone 
centuries.     The  profession  of  a  trained  sol- 


YOU    ARE    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    THIS 
From  the   Orcgonian    (Portland) 


THE    CALL    OF     MARS 
From    the    Herald    (Chicago) 

No  one,  of  course,  supposes  that  the  German 
Emperor  and  those  in  his  councils  have  this 
year  deliberately  sought  war  rather  than 
peace.  But  the  minds  of  men  often  become 
obsessed  through  the  constant  dwelling  upon 
a  subject  of  fear  or  dread,  with  the  element 
of  suspense  involved.  The  strain  between 
Germany  and  Russia  had  been  growing 
greater  for  a  good  while.  The  German 
authorities  had  felt  that  a  war  with  Russia 
was  inevitable  at  some  time.  The  assassina- 
tion of  a  great  Teutonic  monarch  (for  the 
Archduke  was  virtually  a  sharer  of  the 
throne)  seemed  to  create  an  occasion  that 
gave    Germany    the    opportunity     to     fight, 
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without  having  herself  directly  precipitated 
the  conflict.  Austria's  attack  upon  Servia 
was  sure  to  involve  Russia.  Germany  was 
bound  by  her  alliance  to  come  to  Austria's 
aid.  This,  in  the  German  theory,  would  of 
necessity  bring  Italy  into  the  combat  as  the 
third  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  For 
Germany  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  world 
would  regard  her  action  as  defensive,  in  view 
of  Russia's  alleged  movements  of  aggression. 


Italy's 

Unforeseen 

Halt 


Italy,  however,  refused  to  take 
this  view,  and  declined  to  aid 
Austria  in  an  aggressive  Balkan 
campaign,  regarding  herself  as  justified  in  re- 
maining neutral  under  the  terms  of  the  alli- 
ance. The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Italy 
had  never  been  very  happy  in  this  association, 
and  had  gone  into  it  through  a  supposed 
necessity  that,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  has 
now  for  some  time  been  outlived.  Italy  as 
a  purely  Mediterranean  power,  has  no 
sympathy  with  Austria's  ambition,  and  has 
every  need  of  being  on  good  terms  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  are  the  great  naval 
powers  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
could  readily  destroy  Italy  in  the  maritime 
sense.  Thus  Germany  seems  to  have  mis- 
calculated as  respects  Italian  cooperation. 


* 

m 

M 

m 

V  ■  *  ■ 

HERBERT  HENRY  ASQUITH,  BRITISH  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER, WHOSE  ATTITUDE  HAS  GAINED  THE  SUP- 
PORT OF  AN  ALMOST  UNANIMOUS  PUBLIC  OPIN- 
ION, AND  HAS  BROUGHT  ALL  FACTIONS  AND 
ELEMENTS  TO  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND    THE    BRITISH    FLAG 


England's 

Firm 
Response 


dr.  von  bethmann-hollweg,  chancellor  of 
the  german  empire,  who  has  shown  none 
of  bismarck's  skill  in  dealing  with  inter- 
national  PROBLEMS 


It  is  already  well  known  that 
Germany  made  overtures  to 
England,  and  did  not  suppose 
that  the  British  Government  would  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict.  But  for  a  good 
many  years  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  been  harmonious,  and  the 
good  understanding  had  developed  into  some- 
thing like  a  limited  alliance.  England 
might,  indeed,  have  kept  out  of  the  war  on 
certain  conditions.  One  of  these  conditions 
was  the  promise  not  to  attack  the  coasts  of 
France  that  lie  near  England.  Germany 
was  prepared  to  respect  this  demand.  With- 
out consulting  England,  however,  Germany 
proceeded  with  a  plan  to  invade  France  by 
way  of  Belgium.  As  long  ago  as  1831  the 
status  of  Belgium  was  fixed  in  an  interna- 
tional conference  which  resulted  in  the  guar- 
anteeing of  that  little  country's  independence 
and  neutrality.  Germany's  violation  of  Bel- 
gium's position  was  not  only  wicked  and 
ruthless,   but  it  was  an   act  of  blind   folly. 
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The  German  Government  seems  to  have  towards  the  United  States,  who  had  been 
supposed  that  a  Liberal  government  in  Eng-  ready  to  join  other  powers  in  thwarting  us, 
land,  with  the  Ulster  question  on  its  hands,  and  whose  conduct  in  Mexico  was  regarded 
could  not  be  provoked  to  join  in  a  European  as  adverse  to  our  interests.  When,  there- 
war.  But  there  are  qualities  in  British  char-  fore,  the  war  came  on  between  France  and 
acter  with  which  it  is  dangerous  to  trifle.  Prussia,  American  opinion  upon  the  whole 
Under  the  lead  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  regarded  Napoleon  as  the  aggressor,  and 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  sympathized  with  the  Germans.  Our  Gov- 
Grey,  England  notified  Germany  that  she  eminent  was  correct  in  its  neutrality,  but 
must  cease  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality,  popular  sympathy  was  unmistakable  in  its 
Germany  would  not  yield,  and  England  de-  trend.  We  have  since  that  time  received 
clared  war.  many    more    people    from    Germany.      Our 

total  population  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 

Beioium'       Germany    had    nothing    to    gain  Prussian  War  was  less  than  40,000,000.     It 

Position  and    by    choosing    the    Belgian    route  is  now  100,000,000.    Considerably  more  than 

that  could  have  compensated  her  a    third    of    our    population    is    made    up    of 

for      the   attack   of   the   great   British   navy  people    themselves    born    in    Europe    or    of 

upon  her  maritime  resources.     Nor  was  there  European-born  parentage.    And  fully  twenty- 

anything  in  the  German  excuse  that  France  five  per  cent,  of  all  these  people  are  of  Ger- 

would  have  marched  across  Belgium  if  Ger-  man  origin.     Next  come  the  Irish,  who  are 

many    had    abstained.      The    wickedness    of  only    about   half   as   many   as   the   Germans. 

Germany's  action   lay  in   the   fact   that   her  We  are  using  the  classification  of  the  United 

movement  into  Belgium,   even  if  acquiesced  States   census,   which   goes   back   no   farther 

in  by  the  Belgian  Government,  would  have  than  the  parents  in  its  reckoning  of  foreign 

necessitated  a  corresponding  movement  from  stocks  and  elements. 

the  French  side,   thus  making  Belgium  the 

theater  of  war  between  two  great  powers.  These  people  from  Germany  are 
Nor  was  Germany  well  advised  in  supposing  ^Idld"  now  our  Am€rican  fellow-citi- 
that  the  Belgians  could  not  or  would  not  zens>  Hundreds  of  thousands 
resist.  The  heroic  resistance  of  the  Bel-  Qf  them,  if  not  millions,  have  friends  or 
gians,  even  though  unequal  and  only  tern-  relatives  in  the  old  countrv  directly  affected 
porarily  successful,  added  one  more  to  the  bv  the  present  terrible  war.  They  are  loval 
list  of  Germany's  enemies  and  gained  time  to  the  United  States,  but  their  feelings  are 
for  the  allies.  Germany's  plan  had  been  to  deeplv  affected.  Very  many  of  them  believe 
move  very  swiftly  and  strike  at  Paris  before  that  the  German  Emperor  and  those  in  au- 
Russia's  slow-moving  forces  could  be  brought  thority  have  made  a  great  mistake,  and  will 
into  action  on  Germany's  eastern  frontier,  endorse  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Villard 
All  these  occurrences,  up  to  the  time  of  our  jn  his  article  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
closing  for  the  press  on  August  22,  are  set  f erred.  Many  others,  under  such  leaders 
forth  more  consecutively  in  later  pages  of  ^  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New 
this   Review.  York   Staats-Zeitung,   are   in    full   sympathy 

with  the  German  Emperor,  and  believe  that 

.      .          The    Franco-Prussian    War    oc-  Germany  is  engaged  in  a  necessary  and  right- 

Amenca                         tin                             c             \  i       •                   r                     a            • 

(wdthe       curred   only   live  years  arter   the  eous   war.      It    is   not   tor   us   Americans    to 

colossal     struggle     between     our  argue    with    any    of    our    fellow-citizens    of 

American  sections  had  come  to  an  end.  With-  foreign    origin    whose    sentiments    are    pro- 

in   a   few   years  preceding  our   war   we   had  foundly  agitated.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

received  an  enormous  influx  of  new  popula-  incumbent  upon  them,  as  adopted  American 

tion   from  Germany.      Many  of  these  immi-  citizens,    to   put    restraint    upon    their   words 

grants  had  received  military  training  before  and  acts,  and  to  respect  American  neutrality, 

they   came.      Immigration    at   that   time    did  Germany    is   so    great   and    noble    a   country 

not   enter   the   South,   and   these   newcomers  that    its    future    eminence    in    the    civilized 

were  all  in  the  North,  St.  Louis  being  the  world  is  assured  in  any  case, 
farthest  point  southward  to  which  they  had 

gone  in  considerable  numbers.     Many  Ger-  A        nn      It    is    time,     however,     for    alH 

mans  entered  the  United  States  armies  and  Doctrines  Not   Americans  to  have  a  new  baptism 

fought  valiantly.     The  head  of  the  French  of    faith    in    the    old    American 

Government  in  that  period  was  the  Emperor  creed  of  liberty  and  popular  self-government. 

Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  not  well  disposed  Until    recently    it    was    not    the    fashion    in 
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this  country  to  approve  of  the  institutions 
of  royalty  or  of  privileged  aristocracy.  But 
along  with  the  growth  of  great  fortunes  in 
America  there  has  been  evolved  a  kind  of 
snobbery  that  has  sadly  infected  some  Ameri- 
can men  and  a  great  number  of  American 
women.  There  has  been  a  shameless  and 
disgraceful  readiness  to  transfer  American 
women  plus  money  to  the  support  of  titles 
and  hereditary  privilege  in  Europe.  The 
greatest  and  best  things  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  been  won 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  handicap  of  aristocracy 
and  privilege  in  association  with  the  military 
caste.  The  evils  of  aristocratic  systems  must 
not  be  ignored  merely  because  many  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  aristocracy  are  virtu- 
ous, cultured,  and  worthy  members  of  society. 
Even  the  German  Emperor,  despite  his  me- 
dieval fanaticism  and  assertion  of  divine  au- 
thority, is  a  most  interesting  and  attractive 
figure  in  his  great  versatility ;  and  he  stands 
out  unquestionably,  in  American  opinion,  as 
the  most  popular  of  all  hereditary  rulers. 
But  the  systems  that  he  represents  do  not 
make  for  the  welfare  of  modern  peoples, 
nor  for  their  security  and  peace. 

The   French   are   safer  as   a  re- 
...     ,.         public    than    they    were    as    an 

Liberalism       f  '  , 

empire,  and  they  would  be  still 
safer  if  neighboring  peoples  were  also  self- 
governing.  Mr.  Villard's  article  refers  to 
the    "two   Germanys,"    and    it   seems    to   us 


that  his  contrasts  are  in  accord  with  the 
facts.  But  there  are  also  two  Englands, 
and  the  struggle  between  them  has  been 
almost  continuous  for  many  centuries.  It 
had  begun  long  before  Cromwell's  time,  and 
it  has  had  intense  manifestations  in  our  own 
day.  The  fight  that  has  taken  away  from 
the  House  of  Lords  a  great  part  of  its  power 
has  been  a  chapter  in  this  long  conflict.  The 
attempt  to  make  taxation  just,  as  against 
the  landed  proprietors,  is  another  chapter. 
The  Irish  struggle  for  Home  Rule  grew 
fundamentally  out  of  the  evils  of  landlordism 
and  aristocracy,  and  the  recent  defiance  of 
Ulster,  however  locally  sincere,  found  its 
real  strength  in  the  age-long  war  of  the 
British  classes  against  the  masses.  The  lib- 
eralizing of  British  institutions  has,  however, 
gone  very  far;  and  the  people  have  ample 
leverage  to  carry  it  farther  if  they  so  ordain. 
Germany's  lack  of  political  equality  and  free- 
dom has  not  much  interfered  with  social 
progress  and  efficiency  in  many  directions ; 
but  the  time  has  come  for  political  freedom 
in  Germany,  and  this  war  will  advance  that 
great  cause.  There  are  indications,  also, 
that  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
there  may  come  about  in  Russia  a  series  of 
reforms  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
would  rejoice  to  see.  Out  of  one  period  of 
struggle  came  the  emancipation  of  the  Rus- 
sian serfs.  Out  of  another  came  the  Duma 
and  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment.     Now    has    come    the    announcement 


.,,,.-•--..-..■-  •«-Tf5 
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From  the  Journal   (New  Jersey) 
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that  Russia  means  to  give  Poland  a  large 
measure  of  freedom,  and  this  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration  to  Finland  of  the 
liberties  recently  crushed  out.  It  is  hoped 
also  that  there  will  follow  a  complete  re- 
form, on  Russia's  part,  in  the  treatment  of 
her  great  body  of  Jewish  people;  and  beyond 
that  there  must  be  a  new  kind  of  freedom 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  of  coming 
and   going,  of  domicile,  and  of  personality. 

The  Government  and  the  people 
American        f     h     United    States   desire   to 

Friendliness  .         .  .    ,  ,  , 

maintain  cordial  and  good  rela- 
tions with  all  the  countries  unfortunately  in- 
volved in  the  great  war.  President  Wilson's 
statements  and  proclamations  have  been  ad- 
mirable'in  spirit  and  in  phrase.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  prompt  in  offering  its  serv- 
ices now  or  at  any  future  time  in  the  cause 
of  mediation  and  peace.  Our  diplomatic 
service  has  been  extended  in  the  capitals  of 
belligerents  to  the  guardianship  of  the  inter- 
ests of  nations  whose  own  representatives 
have  been  obliged  to  withdraw.  Americans 
visit  Europe  in  such  vast  numbers  every  year 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  almost  universal  war  should  have  caused 
much  embarrassment  and  some  hardship.  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  these 
American  tourists  have  fared  well  at  the 
hands  of  all  governments  and  peoples.  Their 
minor  adventures  and  their  occasional  lack 
of  a  meal  have  been  much  exploited  in  the 
New  York  newspapers,  merely  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rigid  censorship  in  Europe 
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l.\  ERYBODV  S    FRIEND 
From   the    Tribune    (Los   Angeles) 


for  many  days  allowed  us  practically  no  war 
news;  and  almost  the  only  kind  of  communi- 
cation that  the  cables  could  receive  had  to 
do  with  the  adventures  and  experiences  of 
certain  well-known  Americans,  mostly  those 
whose  names  are  of  frequent  recurrence  at 
all  seasons  in  the  sensational  press.  We 
have  had  floods  of  cablegrams  to  inform  a 
hundred  million  waiting  Americans  that  Mrs. 
So-and-So's  baggage  was  inconveniently  de- 
layed in  being  brought  across  the  English 
Channel.  Surely,  in  this  period  of  Europe's 
agony  and  infinite  sacrifice  and  sorrow,  the 
antics  of  the  self-indulgent  American  tourist, 
and  his  clamorous  publicity,  supply  a  touch 
of  that  sort  of  comic  anti-climax  that  always 
lightens  up  the  fringes  of  great  human 
tragedy.  Of  course  these  allusions  do  not 
apply  to  the  great  majority  of  American 
travelers,  who  have  borne  inconvenience  well, 
and  have  not  staged  themselves  in  the  news 
dispatches. 

Will  tht  War     It:  is  ProDably  true  tnat  the  Ger" 
Be  Long  or     man    leaders    expected    to    find 

American  sympathy  definitely  on 
their  side.  But  America  wishes  peace  and 
harmony,  and  most  Americans  believe  that 
the  checkmating  of  Germany  would  be  the 
quickest  and  most  efficacious  way  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  Americans  feel  that 
England's  maintenance  of  Belgian  neutrality 
was  necessary  and  right.  Small  powers  and 
homogeneous  race  elements  must  be  strength- 
ened. German  diplomacy  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  at  fault,  while  that  of  England 
seems  to  have  been  more  just  and  praise- 
worthy. Everyone  is  asking  whether  the 
war  will  be  short  or  long.  It  is  to  be  de- 
voutly hoped  that  it  will  be  brief;  but  it 
seems  not  likely  to  be  an  old-fashioned  war 
of  concentrated  pitched  battles.  The  supe- 
riority on  the  sea  of  England  and  the  allies 
will  at  once  have  paralyzed  German  com- 
merce. Germany's  colonial  empire  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies.  Belgium's  re- 
sistance shows  how  even  a  small  power  can 
fight  on  the  defensive.  It  would  seem  hardly 
possible  now  for  the  armies  of  one  great 
European  power  to  reach  the  capital  of  an- 
other. The  more  quickly  mediation  and  an 
armistice  can  be  brought  into  effect,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
and  for  the  cause  of  future  peace.  The 
Franco-Prussian  War  lasted  about  six 
months.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904- 
05  continued  for  about  sixteen  months.  But 
nothing  like  the  present  struggle  has  ever 
occurred,  and   predictions  are  useless. 
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JAPAN'S  LEADERS  IN  THE  PRESENT  WORLD  CRISIS 


COUNT    OKU  MA 
(Premier) 


COUNT     OKA 
(Minister  of  War) 


VICE    ADMIRAL    KUROI 
(Commanding   the   Home   Fleet) 


.       ,         Japan  s   ultimatum   to   Germany 

Japan  s  i  ,    ,  ,  i        c 

Aggressive  would  nave  seemed  to  make  tor 
a  shortening  of  the  war,  through 
a  multiplication  of  the  obstacles  that  might 
lead  the  Germans  to  seek  an  armistice  and 
a  settlement  before  their  resources  were  too 
much  exhausted  in  a  contest  with  the  odds 
greatly  against  them.  Germany  seems  to 
have  relied  on  superior  preparation,  the  rapid 
prostration  of  France,  the  slow  movement  of 
Russia,  the  full  assistance  of  Italy,  the  neu- 
trality of  England,  a  holiday  victory  of  Aus- 
tria over  the  little  Servian  nation,  strong 
American  sympathy,  and  the  total  unwilling- 
ness of  Japan  to  be  lined  up  on  the  same 
side  with  Russia.  But  it  seems  that  Japan 
had  not  only  her  treaty  with  England,  but 
had  also  entered  into  a  more  extensive  agree- 
ment with  France  and  a  more  definite  under- 
standing with  Russia  than  was  commonly 
supposed.  Furthermore,  Germany's  occupa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  port  of  Kiau-chau  and  a 
portion  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  opposite 
Port  Arthur,  had  always  been  exceedingly 
offensive  to  Japan.  Germany  had  engineered 
the  combination  of  powers  which  ordered 
Japan  out  of  Port  Arthur  after  her  victory 
over  the  Chinese  in  1895  (ten  years  before 
her  war  with  Russia).  Subsequently,  on  the 
pretext  of  compensation  for  the  murder  of 
two  missionaries,  Germany  had  compelled 
China  to  give  her  Kiau-chau  on  a  long  lease. 
On  August  16,  Japan  issued  an  ultimatum  to 
Germany,  demanding  withdrawal  from  Kiau- 
chau  and  giving  a  week  for  reply.  Japan 
was  admittedly  acting  after  full  consultation 
with  the  British  Government.     She  had  as- 


sured the  American  Government  that  her 
plans  and  intentions  were  in  no  way  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Japan  declared  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
Kiau-chau  was  eventually  returned  to  China. 

.  The   authorities   at   Washington 

American  .  .  .         ° 

interests  in  the  were  reticent,  but  showed  no  dis- 
Paafie       pleasure>        One      Congressman 

flared  up  about  Japan,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  he  was  sidetracked ;  and  nobody 
else  made  public  criticism.  The  diplomatic 
arrangement  by  which  the  United  States  di- 
vided up  the  Samoan  group  in  the  Pacific 
with  Germany,  if  not  particularly  brilliant, 
has  at  least  worked  peaceably  for  a  good 
many  years.  If  Germany  is  not  to  remain 
in  the  Pacific,  her  Samoan  interests  ought 
to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  But  Japan 
seems  to  have  given  definite  assurances  that 
she  will  not  go  farther  than  to  expel  Ger- 
many from  the  mainland  of  China  and  to 
protect  her  own  trade  and  commerce  from 
attack  by  German  cruisers.  Since  Germany 
has  practically  no  naval  strength  in  the  Pa- 
cific, while  Japan,  England,  and  Russia  have 
together  a  vast  naval  power,  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  Germany  could  not  hold  Kiau- 
chau.  A  question,  however,  arose  as  to 
China's  action,  for  it  seemed  likely  enough 
that  if  the  German  lease  were  to  be  termi- 
nated, Qhina  would  resume  possession  and 
not  accept  the  program  of  Japan.  Some 
newspaper  writers  have  expressed  fear  lest 
the  United  States  should  become  involved 
in  difficulties  in  the  Far  East  because  of  its 
sovereignty  over   the   Philippines.     Although 
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we  are  in  control  of  those  islands,  we  are  many  could  attack  either  of  Canada's  ocean 
giving  them  self-government  quite  as  rapidly  seaboards.  The  time  is  especially  opportune 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exercise  it.  for  rejoicing  that  there  are  no  fortifications 

along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  frontier  be- 
NoDanoer  when  the  time  comes  for  intclli-  tween  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Nor 
About  the  gent  and  responsible  action  on  does  European  war  render  us  less  thankful 
'""""ea  their  part,  the  Philippines  will  be  for  the  hundred  years  of  peace  that  have 
free  to  become  an  independent  republic;  and  followed  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
every  wise  man  knows  that  such  a  position  jn  1814.  An  admirable  and  timely  pamphlet 
could  never  have  been  attained  by  them  with-  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Levermore  has  just  ap- 
out  our  tutelage  and  assistance.  If  anybody  peared,  which  tells  the  story  of  "The  Anglo- 
supposes  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  American  Agreement  of  1817  for  Disarma- 
would  involve  themselves  in  a  great  war  for  ment  on  tbe  Great  Lakes."  The  pamphlet 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  American  flag  flying  js  issue(j  Dv  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  of 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  they  are  not  good  Boston,  and  it  brings  the  subject  up  to  date, 
judges  of  American  sentiment.  The  people  \ye  have  avoided  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 
of  this  country  have  moral  courage  enough  have  no  fortifications  along  our  southern 
not  to  resort  to  war  when  such  action  would  boundarv  line, 
be   of   no   service   either   to   ourselves  or   to 

the  world.  Japan  has  no  intention  whatever  canWeOain  ^m^e  nothing  has  been  said  in 
of  interfering  with  our  useful  exercise  of  by  Europe's  the  United  States  that  would  in- 
responsibility  for  the  order  and  progress  of  aan"  u  dicate  a  desire  to  obtain  any  ter- 
the  Philippines.  We  need  not  be  embroiled  ritorial  or  "imperial"  advantages  for  this 
in  war,  and  we  must  pursue  courses  that  country,  very  much  has  been  said  about  the 
will  not  only  insure  our  own  immunity-  but  opportunity  to  gain  economic  prosperity, 
will  also  help  to  deliver  the  world  from  Most  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
the  hideous  obsession  of  militarism.  As  for  is  shallow  and  delusive.  Broadly  speaking, 
Japanese  action  and  policy,  let  us  hope  that  other  people's  impoverishment  cannot  con- 
there  will  be  wisdom  and  moderation.  If,  tribute  to  our  wealth.  Prosperity  can  be 
as  the  Japanese  and  others  believe,  Germany  diffused,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  great  dis- 
was  prone  to  grasp  advantages  ruthlessly  aster  and  loss  cannot  be  localized.  The 
wherever  she  could  get  them  in  the  develop-  paralysis  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Europe 
ment  of  her  ambitious  projects  of  empire,  it  will  cause  much  poverty  and  suffering  in 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  Japan  should  the  United  States.  Neither  American  capital 
fall  into  the  same  error  and  give  the  world  nor  American  labor  will  be  benefited  by  the 
the  impression  of  an  undue  readiness  to  seize  annihilation  of  European  capital  and  the 
what  can  be  had  in  a  time  of  some  other  diversion  of  labor  to  the  destructive  business 
power's  misfortune.  of  war.     We  will  have  to  bear  it  as  well  as 

we  can,  pravimr  that  the  war  mav  be  short 
Canada's  The  svmpath>'  and  lo>  alt>"  of  the  and  less  devastating  than  has  seemed  prob- 
Position  Preat  self-governing  British  do-  able.  The  newspaper  talk  about  the  oppor- 
minions  are  complerely  with  the  tunitv  of  weahh  through  the  creation  of  a 
mother  country.  The  Canadian  Parliament  vast  American  merchant  marine  is  palpably 
assembled  on  August  18,  and  the  Prime  Mm-  abSUrd.  American  capital  is  fullv  occupied 
ister,  Mr.  Borden,  was  eloquently  seconded  in  enterprises  more  profitable  than  the  cam- 
by  the  opposition  leader,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  ;ng  of  ocean  fre;ght.  If,  in  order  to  get 
in  the  entire  program  of  support.  Canada  our  surplus  commodities  to  Europe,  and  to 
not  only  has  money  to  offer  and  ships  for  bring  back  tilings  needful,  such  as  coffee, 
transport,  but  proposes  to  send  about  20,000  bides,  sugar,  and  so  on,  from  South  America 
soldiers.  There  are  questions  touching  Can-  anu<  elsewhere,  we  are  obliged  to  take  our 
ada's  participation  in  European  wars  that  capjtal  out  of  other  enterprises  and  put  it 
bear  profoundly  upon  the  policy  of  the  United  ;nt0  ocean  freighting,  it  will  mean  actual 
States.  It  would  not  accord  with  American  ]oss  ratber  than  gain,  because  we  cannot 
views  to  have  the  theater  of  war  shifted  to  affora<  to  fo  tnat  business  as  cheaply  as 
this  continent,  or  to  have  Canada's,  security  Europe  has  been  doing  it  for  us. 
in    any   way   molested.      But   at    the   present 

moment  these  are  academic  rather  than  prac-  ■        A  The      temporary      paralysis      of 

tical  questions,  because  the  sea  power  of  the  Our  Merchant  ocean  trade,  due  to  a  state  of 
British    Empire,    together   with    that   of   her  war  between  England  and  Ger- 

allies,  rende.s  it  wholly  improbable  that  Ger-  many,  is  very  embarrassing,  and  necessitates 
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emergency  action  of  some  kind.     Mr.  Win-  at  the  end  of  July.    Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant, 

throp  L.  Marvin,  of  Boston,  who  is  a  high  the   eminent   financial   authority,   writes   for 

authority   upon   shipping   matters,   and   who  our  readers   (see  page  325)   an  article  fully 

has    written    from    time    to    time    for    this  explaining  the  measures  by  virtue  of  which 

Review,   deals  with  this  maritime  situation  the  United  States  is  ready  to  meet  any  pos- 

in  an  article  written  as  late  as  the  twentieth  sible  emergency  in  the  financial  world.    Con- 

of  August,  which  will  be  found  beginning  gress  has  also  acted  in  a  statesmanlike  spirit 

on  page  329.     That  Congress  should  revise  with  respect  to  the  relief  of  American  foreign 

our  navigation  laws,  and  make  it  easier  for  trade.     It  seems  hardly  likely,  with  the  whole 

American-owned   ships  to   fly  the  American  world    at   war,    that    Congress   could    safely 

flag,  was  obviously  necessary.    It  was  in  miti-  adjourn  in  view  of  unforeseen  contingencies, 

gation  of  disaster,  rather  than  in  seizure  of  Meanwhile  the  Trade  Commission  bill  passed 

opportunity.     Secretary  Lane  was  justified  in  the  Senate  last  month,  and  the  Clayton  omni- 


calling  attention  to 
certain  mineral  re- 
sources, particularly 
potashes  and  phos- 
phates needed  for  fer- 
tilizers, that  might  be 
opened  up  through  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  in 
view  of  the  cutting  off 
of  foreign  supplies. 
In  incidental  and 
special  ways,  America 
may  develop  new 
sources  of  prosperity; 
and  she  may  in  many 
ways  be  able  to  help 
Europe  tide  over  the 
period  of  financial  and 
business  trouble.  But 
we  must  prepare 
soberly  for  our  own 
less  heavy  burden  of 
loss,  rather  than  in- 
dulge in  hopes  of  gain 
that  are  not  only  fal- 
lacious but  also  un- 
becoming. We  can 
even    operate    govern- 


bus  bill,  relating  to 
trusts  and  monopolies, 
was  under  discussion. 


President 

Wilson  in 

Critical  Times 
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THE    LATE    MRS.     WOODROW    WILSON 


President 
Wilson  '  s 
u  n  flinch- 
ing devotion  to  public 
duty,  and  his  wise  at- 
titude in  the  midst  of 
strange  and  perilous 
times,  have  not  failed 
to  win  admiration  and 
respect.  Upon  Au- 
gust 6  a  great  per- 
sonal bereavement  be- 
fell him  in  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
whose  worth  of  char- 
acter and  grace  of  per- 
sonality had  given 
her,  as  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  a  right- 
ful place  in  the  regard 
of  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  there  is  some 
public  quality  that 
of  necessity  belongs  to 


ment  ships;   but  only  to   meet  emergencies,  such  a  position,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  filled 

the    place    with    simple    dignity   and   perfect 

Congress      TrouDle>  after  all,  is  a  relative  approval.       The     President    has    been    sus- 

Becomes       thing;    and    the    law-makers    at  tained    in    his    affliction    by    the    compelling 

Reconciled     \yashjngton  are  not  so  disturbed  force    of    his    public    duties    at    a    moment 

as  they  were  a  month  ago  over  the  prospect   of   unprecedented   seriousness   in   the  history 

of  little  or  no  recess.     Comparing  their  own   of  modern  nations.     Like  most  of  his  prede- 

favorable  situation  at  Washington  with  the  cessors,   Mr.  Wilson   has  not  failed   to  rise 

stress  and  anxiety  to  which  governments  and  high  when  great  emergencies  have  afforded 

parliaments  are  now  subjected  in  every  Euro-   a  test  of  character,  wisdom,  and  moral  power. 


pean  capital,  they  become  patriotic,  grateful, 
and  amenable.  Partisanship  has  not  been 
obtrusive,  and  there  has  been  intelligent  and 
prompt  cooperation.     Changes  in  the  Aldrich- 


It    has    been    necessary    for    the 
i»»m-Xi»?,    President  to  make  several  impor- 


Appointments 


tant  appointments.     Foremost  is 


Vreeland    law    were    promptly    made    which  that  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  to  fill  the 

gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  lamented 

to  support  the  banks  to  an  almost  unlimited  Justice    Lurton.      For    this    place    President 

extent,   after  the  European  crisis  and  panic  Wilson    chose    his    own    Attorney-General, 

Sept.— 2 
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THE      NEW      MEMBER      OF      THE      UNITED      STATES 
SUPREME  COURT 
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THE     NEW     ATTORNEY-GENERAL     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES 


Hon.  James  C.  McReynolds,  whose  name 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  August  19. 
Mr.  McReynolds  is  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
and  was  born  in  Kentucky,  though  more 
prominently  identified  with  Tennessee,  his 
home  being  in  Nashville,  as  was  Judge  Lur- 
ton's.  For  some  years  he  was  Assistant  At- 
torney-General, and  afterwards  practised  law 
in  New  York,  giving  much  time,  however, 
as  a  special  attorney  for  the  Government  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and 
other  cases  under  the  Sherman  Act.  His 
acquaintance  with  litigation  in  the  federal 
courts  is  vast,  and  his  record  indicates  a 
powerful  legal  mind.  It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  be  a  valuable  and  fit  mem- 
ber of  our  great  tribunal.  To  succeed  Mr. 
McReynolds  in  the  cabinet  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral,  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  same  time  designated 
Thomas  Watt  Gregory,  of  Texas,  who  has 
been  serving  as  a  special  Assistant  Attorney- 
General,  particularly  dealing  with  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  situation.  Mr.  Gregory  is 
of  about  the  same  age  as  Mr.  McReynolds. 
He  is  well  spoken  of,  and  the  country  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. 


The  ^i  n0  ^ess  importance  has  been 

Reserve  Board  the  completion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  is  to  domi- 
nate our  system  of  currency  and  banking. 
The  Senate  wisely  concluded  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg;  and 
the  President  substituted  the  name  of  Mr. 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  a  Western  railway  presi- 
dent, for  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jones, 
whose  appointment  failed  of  confirmation. 
Mr.  Delano,  like  Mr.  Warburg,  is  a  man 
of  exceptional  qualifications,  by  reason  of 
experience  and  ability  as  also  by  that  of  high 
character  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  Mr.  War- 
burg's almost  unequaled  knowledge  of  inter- 
national banking  and  finance  supplies  at  this 
moment  a  most  necessary  element.  The  other 
members  of  the  board,  who  had  been  earlier 
named,  are  Dr.  Adolph  C.  Miller,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  a  prominent 
banker  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Hamlin,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Miller 
was  promoted  from  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  Hamlin 
from  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Comp- 
troller John  Skelton  Williams  are  ex-officio 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD,  NOW  FULLY  ORGANIZED 

(Standing,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Paul  M.  Warburg,  Comptroller  John  Skelton  Williams,  W.  P.  G.  Harding, 
and  Adolph  C.  Miller.  Seated,  from  left  to  right:  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
and   Frederic   A.    Delano) 


members  of  the  board.  President  Wil- 
son has  designated  Mr.  Hamlin  as  chair- 
man, or  governor.  Although  the  new  sys- 
tem cannot  go  into  full  effect  for  several 
weeks  or  months,  the  members  of  this  Reserve 
Board  have  already  been  of  great  assistance 
in  important  conferences  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's relation  to  the  country's  monetary 
and  business  needs.  These  conferences  have 
been  participated  in  by  Treasury  officials, 
chairmen  of  Congressional  committees,  and 
prominent  bankers  and  business  men.  There 
has  come  about  a  good  understanding  that 
has  relieved  some  of  the  strain  which  was 
evident  three  months  ago  between  the  heads 
of  the  private  banking  world  and  the  heads 
of  the  Government's  fiscal  system. 

n   r,   +■        The  international  crisis  has  prob- 

The  Elections  ._  r 

and  the  World  ably  strengthened  the  Democratic 
position  in  the  elections  this  fall. 
Many  people  who  meant  to  vote  adversely  to 
the  Administration  may  feel  that  it  will  be 
better  to  strengthen  the  President's  hands. 
For  the  time  being,  the  larger  public  has 
forgotten  about  our  approaching  elections, 
although  the  politicians  have  been  as  busy 
as  usual.  All  the  elections  will  be  held  in 
November,  excepting  those  of  Maine  and 
Arkansas.  The  Maine  election  occurs  on 
September  14,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made 
speeches  in  that  State  in  support  of  the  Pro- 


gressive candidate  for  Governor,  Halbert  P. 
Gardner,  as  against  the  present  Republican 
Governor,  Haines,  who  is  running  for  an- 
other term.  Mayor  Curtis,  of  Portland,  is 
the   Democratic  candidate. 

.,     „    .,       Many    pages    might    be    written 

New  York's  3     ,K    fe  fe        . .   .  , 

Political  about  the  current  politics  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  but  editorial 
discrimination  compels  us  to  take  the  view 
that  the  topic  is  as  yet  too  local  and  too 
indefinite  to  be  of  national  interest.  An  un- 
official Republican  convention  was  held  at 
Saratoga  on  August  18.  Senator  Root  was 
chairman,  and  gave  an  air  of  seriousness  and 
dignity  to  the  occasion.  Otherwise  the  situa- 
tion was  dominated  by  State  Chairman 
Barnes,  of  Albany,  and  was  devoted  to  wire- 
pulling on  behalf  of  the  candidates  who  will 
be  selected  in  the  primaries  on  September  28. 
Mr.  Harvey  D.  Hinman,  a  well-known  law- 
yer and  former  State  Senator,  of  Binghamton, 
had  come  out  as  a  candidate  for  Governor 
in  a  statement  denouncing  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Barnes  and  the  boss  system  of  both 
parties.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  made  a  vigorous 
statement  of  a  non-partisan  kind  supporting 
Mr.  Hinman,  without  intending  in  any  man- 
ner to  commit  Hinman  to  connection  with  the 
Progressive  party.  The  candidate  of  Mr. 
Barnes  and  the  organization  is  Mr.  Whit- 
man, the  famous  District  Attorney  of  New 
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York  City.  Mr.  Job  Hedges  is  also  a  candi-  Kansas  ^'le  P°l't'cal  situation  in  Kansas 
date.  The  organization  is  supporting  Mr.  Notables  has  of  late  attracted  unusual  at- 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  as  its  candidate  ,n°      tention.     Governor  Hodges  is  the 

for  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Sen-  popular  Democrat  who  carried  the  State  on 
ator  Root.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  at  one  time  the  ticket  with  President  Wilson  in  1912, 
a  popular  member  of  the  legislature  and  and  he  is  renominated.  Against  him  is  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  A  rival  candidate  very  able  and  much-admired  head  of  the  To- 
for  this  great  office  is  Congressman  Calder,  peka  Capital,  Mr.  Arthur  Capper,  who  has 
of  Brooklyn.  Nobody  knows  what  the  Dem-  the  Republican  nomination;  while  the  Pro- 
ocrats  will  do,  but  they  will  probably  nomi-  gressives  have  put  in  the  field  the  redoubtable 
nate  Governor  Glynn  for  another  term.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Allen,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Sul/.er,  who  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  Wichita  Beacon,  who  led  the  Roosevelt  fight 
Governor  by  wicked  and  unlawful  means,  on  the  platform  of  the  Republican  National 
is  an  independent  candidate  for  that  office,  Convention  at  Chicago,  two  years  ago,  with 
and  there  is  a  chance  that  he  may  make  a  tremendous  power.  Whatever  happens,  Kan- 
surprisingly  strong  run.  There  is  not  much  sas  will  have  a  notable  Governor.  The  Sen- 
prospect,  this  year,  of  obtaining  a  good  legis-  atorial  situation  is  even  more  interesting  to 
lature  or  of  securing  a  good  State  govern-  the  country  at  large.  Senator  Bristow  failed 
merit.  But  doubtless  some  progress  will  be  of  renomination,  and  the  Republican  candi- 
made.  date     is     ex-Senator     Curtis.       Congressman 

_,  .  .        .      Neelev  won  the  Democratic  nomination  over 

The  conust     In     ( )h>o     btate-wide     Pnmar.es   a  number  of  rivals  in  the  primary  of  August: 

in  Ohio        wer€    held   on   August    11,    with  4      The  progressives  unanimously  conferred 

the  result  that  the  Democrats  re-   the    Senatorial    nomination    upon    that    verv 

nominated    Governor    Cox     while    the    Pro-   capable    and    popu,ar    Congressional    figure, 

gressives  chose  James   R.   Garfield     and   the    Mr.  VlVror  Murdock. 

Republicans  selected  Congressman  r  rank  B. 

Willis,  of  the  Eighth  District,  who  lives  at  Qn   Augusf   JQ   General  Venus. 

Ada  Cox  was  elected  two  years  ago  in  a  En^rrsra^ico  tiano  Carranza,  First  Chief  of 
similar  three-cornered  fight.     Senator  Burton  City         ^    Mexican    Constitutionalists, 

was  not  a  candidate  for  another  term,  and  made  hh  triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  City 
the  Republican  primaries  chose  Warren  G.  at  the  head  of  hjs  troops  Eyents  mQyed 
Harding  as  candidate,  in  preference  to  ex-  rap|dly  jn  MexJco  durjng  July  and  early 
Senator  Foraker.  1  hree  popular  Democrats,  August.  It  was  evident,  when  Senor  Carba- 
— Attorney-General  Hogan,  John  L.  Zim-  jal  was  appointed  provisional  president,  that 
merman,  and  John  J.  Lentz,—competed  for  his  incumbencv  had  intended  to  cover  only 
the  Senator.al  nomination,  and  Hogan  was  the  period  of  time  necessarv  t0  turn  over  thc 
successful.  The  Progressives  chose  Arthur  capital  and  the  affajrs  of  fh"  natjon  peacefullv 
L.  Garford,  who  was  their  candidate  two  tQ  the  triumphant  Constitutionalists.  There 
years  ago  for  the  Governorship.  was  a  good  deal  of  negotiating  between  Pro- 

visional  President  Carbajal  and  General  Car- 
Beueridae  and  The  great  fight  in  Indiana  is  for   ranza  over  the  questions  of  amnesty  for  those 

the  Indiana  the  United  States  Senatorship.  who  had  fought  for  Huerta,  and  the  obliga- 
Senator  Benjamin  F.  Shively  has  tions,  financial  and  otherwise,  which  the 
been  renominated  by  the  Democrats;  Hugh  regimes  of  Huerta  and  Carbajal  had  con- 
T.  Miller,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor,  tractcd.  While  Carranza  steadily  refused  to 
is  the  Republican  candidate,  and  Albert  J.  promise  security  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
Beveridge  is  running  as  the  leader  of  the  the  defeated  Federals  in  any  more  definite 
Progressives.  Aside  from  considerations  of  terms  than  that  they  would  all  be  accorded 
partisanship,  Mr.  Beveridge  seems  to  be  "Constitutionalist  justice,"  it  was  generally 
making  a  remarkable  campaign  among  the  believed  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States 
admiring  Hoosiers  who  like  the  record  he  that  the  heads  of  the  triumphant  revolution 
made  as  a  progressive  Republican  Senator  could  be  trusted  to  extend  some  clemency, 
for    twelve    years,    and    who    are    gradually. 

though  slowly,  finding  out  that  this  year  ReDudi(ltin  During  the  night  of  August  13, 
the  people  vote  directly  for  Senators  and  Huerta's  President  Carbajal  and  his  cabi- 
have  a  perfect  right  to  support  the  man  they  net,  with  almost  the  entire  Fed- 

prefer.  The  contest  seems  to  lie  between  eral  army,  disappeared  from  Mexico  City. 
Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  Shively.  Senor  Carbajal  left  a  manifesto  declaring  that 
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he  had  done  his  best  to  save  the  country  from  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  in  the  central 
further  bloodshed,  but  that,  since  the  Consti-  territory.  While  there  was  a  clean-cut  re- 
tutionalists  demanded  unconditional  surren-  fusal  to  allow  any  increase  in  rates  for  the 
der,  he  was  forced  to  dissolve  the  government.  Eastern  roads,  several  of  the  most  important 
The  attitude  of  the  new  regime  toward  the  trunk-line  roads  will  feel  the  benefit,  small  as 
obligations  contracted  by  Gen.  Huerta  is  in-  it  is,  from  the  fact  that  Eastern  lines,  like 
dictated  by  the  decree,  issued  on  August  20,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  New  York  Central, 
repudiating  government  notes  to  the  amount  and  Pennsylvania,  have  large  mileage  in  the 
of  $10,000,000,  issued  on  July  25,  by  Pro-  central  district  as  well, 
visional  President  Carbajal,  on  an  authoriza- 
tion made  during  Huerta's  rule.  Meanwhile,  An  Efficiencu  In  this  issue  of  the  Review  of 
General  Funston  remains  at  Vera  Cruz,  and,  .E"oin.e.er's.   Reviews  appears  an  article  from 

ii                      i          xt               t-»                               l  Conception  of                                ^r 

although    the    JNavy    Department    has    an-  Railroading     Mr.    Harrington    Emerson,    m- 

nounced  that  our  big  ships  will  be  withdrawn  spired   by  the   rate   decision.      Mr.   Emerson 

on   the   first   day  of   the   present  month,   the  is  the  well-known  efficiency  engineer,  whose 

date  of  the  termination  of  American  occupa-  testimony   was    adduced    four   years   ago   by 

tion  has  not  yet  been  set.  Mr.  Brandeis  in  his  effort  to  show  that  our 

American  railroads  could  increase  their  net 

On  August  1  the  decision  of  the  revenues    by   very   large    sums    through    the 

Decision  at     Interstate     Commerce     Commis-  application  of  the  principles  of  efficiency  in 

sion    on    the    application    of    the  the  details  of  their  operation.     Mr.  Emerson 

Eastern  railroads  for  a  5  per  cent,  increase  is  a  man  of  large  vision,  with  a  notable  ability 

in   freight   rates  was  published, — more   than  to  divorce  his  mind,   in  approaching  a  new 

fifteen  months  after  this  second   application  problem,  from  all  convictions  resting  merely 

had    been   made,    or   more   than    four   years  on  use  and  tradition.     It  is  interesting  in  the 

after  the  first  request  of  the  roads  for  relief  present  article  to  see  his  advocacy  on  an  en- 

from  conditions  which  were  then  evident  to  tirely   new  organic  scheme  of   operation   by 

their  heads.     A  majority  of  five  out  of  the  the  railroads,  through  which  he  believes  they 

seven    members   of    the   commission    decided  would  obtain   such  results  as  would  enable 

that  the   roads   in   trunk-line  territory, — the  them  to  earn  the  profits  needed, 
country  east  of  Pittsburgh, — should  not  have 

any  increase  of  rates  and  that  the  lines  be-  The   last   days  of   July   saw  an 

tween  Pittsburgh  and  the  Mississippi  River  stock  exchange  increasing  flood  of  American  se- 

should  be  allowed  the  5  per  cent,   increase  Cl08es        curities    held    by    European    in- 

of  all  class  and  commodity  rates  except  those  vestors   offered   for   sale   on   the  New  York 

on  coal,  coke,   iron  ore,  cement,  brick,  tile,  Stock    Exchange.      This   necessitous   selling, 

clay,    starch,    and    plaster.      Commissioners  aided  by  frightened  liquidation  of  Americans 

McChord   and   Daniels   dissented   from   this  disturbed  over  the  rumors  of  war,  and  the 

decision   and   held   that   the   full    increase   of  usual  added  momentum  downward  from  the 

5   per  cent,  should  be  allowed   the   Eastern  selling  out  of  weakly  margined   speculative 

roads  as  well  as  those   in  central  territory,  accounts,    brought    prices   of    even    the    best 

securities  to  the  point  of  collapse.     On  July 

The  structure  of  railroad  freight  30   the  still  more  ominous  war  situation   in 

What  It                          .                                            .        .  °  ii!                               i                            i 

Amounts  to  in    rates    is    &o    vast    and    intricate  Europe  brought  about  a  virtual  panic  on  the 

that  even  the  best  informed  rail-  Exchange.     More  than  twelve  hundred  thou- 

way    men    have    not    calculated    with    entire  sand    shares   of   stock   were   sold    and    prices 

accuracy  what  net  effect  the  decision  of  the  crumbled  disastrously.     Losses  in  prominent 

commission    will    have    on    the    revenues    of  securities  varied  from  three  to  fifteen  points 

the  carriers.     The  prevailing  estimate  is  that  for   the  single  day.      It  was   not,   however, 

the   railroads  will   gain   from   ten   to   fifteen  until    the    following    morning,    of    July    31, 

million  dollars  per  year  in  the  territory  af-  that  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 

fected,  some  Washington  statisticians  putting  Exchange,    hearing    that    Germany    had    de- 

the  gross  increase  at  twenty  million  dollars,  clared  war,   and   finding  that  there  was  an 

Railroad    men    point    out    that    even    where  enormous    amount    of    securities,    especially 

the  5  per  cent,  increase  is  allowed,  the  ex-  from  European  holders,  still  overhanging  the 

elusion  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  important  market,  decided  shortly  before  the  time  for 

commodities  from  the  benefit  of  the  increase  opening    the    Exchange    that    it    should    not 

will    bring    it    about    that    the    higher    rates  open.     Every  other  first-rate  exchange  in  the 

will   be  applied   to   practically   only   30   per  world    had    already    closed,    "moratoriums" 
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had  been  declared  in  England  and  France 
by  which  all  debtors  were  given  an  arbitrary 
extension  of  time,  and  foreign  exchange  had 
risen  to  a  figure  unheard  of  in  the  history 
of  modern  commerce,  and  so  high  that  busi- 
ness  in    foreign   credits   was  prohibited. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Closing  in      had  only  once  been  closed  before, 

Forty  Years       jfl     jg^     ^     Qn     ^     QCCasion 

business  began  again,  after  only  ten  days, 
on  a  buoyant  market.  Some  financial  au- 
thorities go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  Ex- 
change will  not  be  opened  while  the  war 
lasts.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  inevitable 
that  where  owners  of  securities  desired  to 
sell  them  and  there  were  people  with 
ready  money  to  pay  for  them  in  cash,  trans- 
fers of  ownership  would  be  effected.  In 
the  meantime,  it  was  a  somewhat  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  general  soundness  of 
the  American  financial  situation  that  no 
greater  monetary  and  business  disturbances 
were  caused  by  the  previously  unheard  of 
conditions.  Only  four  minor  failures  of 
financial  houses  were  reported,  call  money 
was  never  quoted  higher  than  8  per  cent, 
and  generally  at  6  per  cent.,  and  stock-ex- 
change houses  with  affiliated  businesses  sim- 
ply stopped  operations,  with  confidence  that 
things  would  finally  work  out,  and  with  a 
general  feeling  of  relief  that  New  York  was 
so  far  from  the  scenes  of  real  disaster.  For 
the  tenth  time  the  New  York  banks  took 
out  Clearing  House  certificates ;  the  savings 
banks  put  into  effect  the  requirement  of 
sixty-days'  notice  from  depositors ;  the  gov- 
ernment offered  the  banks  $100,000,000  of 
emergency  currency  and  Congress  hastily 
took  action  on  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  meas- 
ure through  which  the  banks  of  the  country 
will  eventually  be  able  to  call  on  a  maximum 
of  $1,000,000,000  of  emergency  currency. 

War  Effects  Within  a  scant  week  after  the 
on  Commodity  outbreak  of  war  the  prices  of 
foods  and  other  necessities  began 
to  rise.  Wheat  naturally  shot  up  in  price 
come  from  increased  internal  revenue  taxes, 
in  anticipation  of  heavy  demands  from  the 
battling  countries;  it  quickly  added  nine 
cents  per  bushel  to  an  already  considerable 
rise.  The  prices  of  meats,  flour,  coffee,  drugs, 
and  many  other  necessities  showed  such  an 
uncanny  alacrity  in  mounting  that  it  was 
found  necessary  toward  the  middle  of  the 
month  to  bring  the  legal  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, assisted  by  State  and  municipal 
authorities,  into  active  motion  to  protect  the 
consumer      against      artificial      price-raising. 


President  Wilson  ordered  a  searching  in- 
vestigation by  United  States  district  attor- 
neys, assisted  by  special  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  obtain  evidence 
in  cases  where  prices  were  forced  up  on  the 
mere  excuse  of  war,  that  would  enable  the 
attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  offenders 
under  the  conspiracy  section  of  the  Sherman 
Law.  Sugar  quickly  advanced  about  50 
per  cent.,  because  of  the  cutting  off  of  the 
huge  supplies  of  sugar  beets  ordinarily  im- 
ported from  Germany.  Cotton  fell  heavily 
in  price  because  much  more  than  half  the 
crop  is  used  by  British  and  European  manu- 
facturers, and  a  serious  doubt  arose  as  to 
whether  this  market  would  be  open  at  all. 
So  serious  was  the  situation  as  regards  the 
immediate  future  for  the  cotton-growers  that 
New  York  banks  agreed  to  loan  as  much  as 
$400,000,000  to  them  at  the  rate  of  $40  a 
bale,  with  the  hope  that,  European  imports 
being  cut  off,  a  greater  demand  for  American 
textiles  would  use  up  the  crop  quickly..  The 
American  paper-makers  depend  on  imports  of 
one  thousand  tons  of  wood  pulp  a  day  from 
Europe,  and  unless  the  Canadian  supply  is 
quickly  increased,  the  price  of  paper  must 
rise,  accelerated  by  the  greater  demand  re- 
sulting from  the  abnormal  output  of  news- 
papers in  the  war  excitement.  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Cuban  tobacco-raisers  are 
facing  a  serious  problem  in  marketing  their 
product,  with  the  great  quantities  usually 
sold  to  Continental  Europe  on  their  hands. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
ChsaerJtaHand   nave  Deen  forced  to  take  actively 

in  hand  the  work  of  raising 
money  to  run  our  Government.  The  paraly- 
sis of  the  importing  trade  has  already  radic- 
ally cut  down  receipts  from  the  tariff. 
Various  propositions  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  proper  and  best  way  of  making  up 
the  coming  extraordinary  deficit  in  current 
income.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  needed  revenues  will 
come  from  increased  internal  revenue  taxes, 
especially  on  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  The 
discussion  in  Washington  also  includes  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  income  tax, 
and  an  extension  of  the  tax  to  cover  incomes 
of  between  $1500  and  $3000  a  year,  as  well 
as  those  over  $3000  a  year,  as  at  present. 
The  Treasury  Department  calculates  that  it 
can  get  along  fairly  well  until  December. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  there  was  a 
feeling  among  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  postpone 
special    war   taxes    until    after    the   elections. 
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THE  NEWS  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT 

WAR 


The  Story 


On    the    last    day    of    July    all 
of  Europe    was    shouldering    arms. 

The  month  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  deed  of  the  crazy  Servian  fanatic 
(June  28)  which  removed  from  the  world 
the  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne  and 
his  wife,  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many upon  Russia  was  so  full  of  diplomatic 
and  international  political  developments  that 
the  lines  were  drawn  for  the  great  war  of 
nations  before  the  world  realized  that  a  con- 
flict was  possible.  A  hundred  years  after 
the  exile  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  Europe 
found  herself  again  locked  in  a  gigantic 
grapple  for  mastery.  The  background  and 
mainsprings  of  this  clash  of  the  nations  and 
the  larger  lines  of  its  influence  on  the  world 
are  considered  in  special  articles  in  this  num- 
ber. The  detailed  chronique  of  the  moves 
of  monarchs  and  diplomats  and  the  move- 
ments of  armies  is  told  by  dates  in  the 
"Record  of  Current  Events."  The  differing 
opinions  of  eminent  men  of  both  sides  are 
presented  in  our  "Leading  Article"  depart- 
ment. We  have  opened  with  a  survey  of  the 
world's  concern  in  the  war.  Elsewhere  in 
these  editorial  pages,  finally,  a  summary  and 
analysis  is  given  of  the  documents  that  set 
forth  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  official 
justification  for  each  of  the  belligerents. 

Austria's  The  swiltly  moving  story  of  the 
Descent  on  development  of  the  war  begins 
with  the  ultimatum,  sent  to  Ser- 
via  on  July  23,  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
government.  The  Austrian  note,  which  called 
for  an  answer  in  forty-eight  hours,  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  in  the  mur- 
der of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  the 
disapproval  and  suppression  of  anti-Austrian 
propaganda  in  Servia.  The  reply  of  the 
Belgrade  government  signified  agreement  to 
all  the  Austrian  demands  except  that  one 
which  would  have  permitted  government  offi- 
cials of  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  take  a  pre- 
dominant part  in  the  punishment  of  those 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Franz  Ferdinand. 
Even  on  this  point  the  Serbs  simply  asked 
for  further  "information."  This,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  Austria.  With  the  evident 
intention  of  forcing  war,  no  matter  what  the 
reply,  the  government  at  Vienna  peremptorily 
rejected  the  Servian  concessions,  declared  war 
on  Servia,  and  moved  troops  to  the  border. 
The   Serbs,   preparing  to   defend   themselves 


as  best  they  might,  removed  their  capital 
from  Belgrade,  perched  high  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube  and  commanded  by  Aus- 
trian guns,  to  the  ancient  city  of  Nish  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  Austrian  guns 
""'the  Serbs8"  began  to  roar  against  the  Servian 

capital,  the  center  of  European 
concern  moved  from  the  Balkans  to  Russia's 
capital  on  the  Neva.  Would  Russia  support 
the  Serbs  against  Austria?  If  so,  a  general 
European  war  was  imminent.  The  Foreign 
Office  in  St.  Petersburg  at  once  became  the 
nerve  center  of  the  continent.  Telegrams 
from  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  smaller  nations, — some  of 
them  personal  messages  from  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe, — poured  in.  Some  were  intended 
merely  to  "feel  out"  Russia's  attitude,  others 
earnestly  endeavored  to  compose  the  situation 
and  prevent  a  clash  between  the  great  powers. 
The  German  Kaiser,  who  was  on  a  vacation 
trip  cruising  in  the  fiords  of  Norway,  by 
personal  messages  and  through  his  ambassa- 
dor at  St.  Petersburg,  Count  von  Pourtales, 
soon  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  great 
diplomatic  game  of  "Is  it  war  or  peace?" 
The  day  after  Austria  declared  war  on  Servia, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  informed  Count 
Pourtales  that  Russia  would  not  "be  able  to 
remain   indifferent  if  Servia  were  invaded." 

Germanu  ^or  several  days  tne  Austrian 
Declares  war  and  Russian  governments, 
through  their  ambassadors,  nego- 
tiated to  "localize"  the  war.  Meanwhile 
Great  Britain  had  proposed  to  Germany  that 
these  two  countries,  with  France  and  Italy, 
should  summon  a  general  council  to  mediate 
between  Russia  and  Austria.  The  German 
Kaiser  declined,  because,  as  the  Berlin  gov- 
ernment stated,  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 
were  in  direct  communication  and  Berlin 
would  not  interfere.  On  July  29  the  Czar 
telegraphed  to  the  Kaiser  urging  upon  him 
to  restrain  his  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  from 
going  too  far  and  thus  precipitating  a  Euro- 
pean war.  The  Kaiser,  it  is  said,  again  ap- 
plied diplomatic  pressure  at  Vienna.  Mean- 
while Russia  had  begun  to  mobilize  her 
troops.  The  Kaiser  telegraphed  the  Czar 
that  this  action  made  mediation  impossible. 
Two  days  later  the  German  monarch  sent  a 
personal  telegram  to  the  Czar,  declaring  em- 
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piratically    that    the    safety    of    the    German   had    virtually    begun    through    two    neutral 
Empire  forced  him  to  "take  defensive  meas-  countries,  Luxemburg  and  Belgium, 
ures."     On  the  same  day  a  twenty-four-hour 

ultimatum  demanding  that  Russian  mobiliza-  With      an     almost     bewildering 

tion  cease  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  miSof  swiftness  the  rest  of  the  continent 
martial  law  declared  throughout  the  German  Neutrality  range(j  jtseif  on  ejtner  s[fe  ge. 
Empire.  At  noon,  on  August  1,  the  ulti-  fore  a  week  had  elapsed  the  Austro-Germari 
matum  to  Russia  having  expired,  the  German  combination  found  itself  faced  by  Servia, 
Kaiser  signed  the  order  for  mobilization.  Russja)  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
On  the  same  day  the  German  Ambassador  Portugal,  and  Montenegro,  with  all  of  which 
delivered  a  declaration  of  war  at  St.  Peters-  thev  had  officially  exchanged  declarations  of 
burg  and  left  the  city.  The  German-Russian  war<  On  the  last  day  of  July  Great  Britain 
border  was  crossed  by  both  armies,  their  ships  a^j  France  and  Germany'  simultaneously 
met  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  their  airmen  scouts  whether  thev  would  respect  the  neutralitv 
went  aloft,  and  the  war  had  begun.  ()f   Belgium,' which   had  been   guaranteed  by 

all  the  great  powers  in  1831.  The  French 
When  the  Germans  found  them-  Foreign  Office  promptly  replied,  "Yes."  The 
An<FnwceSt  se'ves  ready  to  declare  war  German  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  von  Jagow, 
against  Russia  they  knew  that  declined  to  reply,  although,  in  a  statement 
this  necessitated  an  instant  understanding  given  out  a  few  hours  later,  the  Imperial 
with  France.  On  the  evening  of  July  31,  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  ad- 
therefore,  after  Count  von  Pourtales  had  mitted  that  German  troops  were  "going 
delivered  Germany's  ultimatum  to  the  Rus-  through  Belgium."  Belgian  mobilization 
sian  Foreign  Office,  Baron  von  Schoen,  the  was  ordered  at  once.  On  August  2  the  Ger- 
German  Ambassador  at  Paris,  inquired  of  mans  marched  into  and  occupied  the  Grand 
Premier  Viviani  what  would  be  the  attitude  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  small  territory 
of  the  Republic  in  case  of  a  Russo-German  fronting  on  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
war,  requesting  a  reply  before  the  time  set  the  neutrality  of  which  had  been  guaranteed 
for  Russia's  answer.  The  French  Premier  by  the  powers  in  1867.  On  the  following 
asked  whether  Germany  could  not  even  then  day  the  German  Government  sent  to  Belgium 
avert  war,  and  von  Schoen  promised  to  com-  a  twelve-hour  ultimatum  demanding  that 
municate  with  Berlin  and  return  to  the  German  troops  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
French  Foreign  Office  that  afternoon  the  country  to  invade  France  and  promising 
(August  1).  Upon  his  return  he  repeated  "amends  and  compensation"  at  the  end  of 
the  question  as  to  France's  position  in  case  the  war.  In  case  of  a  hostile  attitude  on  Bel- 
Germany  and  Russia  should  fight.  M.  Vi-  gium's  part,  said  the  German  communication, 
viani  replied,  "The  Republic  will  be  forced  the  Imperial  German  Government  would  be 
to  consult  her  own  interests."  Immediately  obliged  to  consider  Belgium  as  an  enemy, 
afterwards  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  In  reply  the  Brussels  Government  referred 
French  army  was  ordered.  Accompanying  to  the  French  promise  to  respect  Belgian 
the  order,  however,  was  a  statement  from  neutrality,  protested  against  any  violation  of 
President  Poincare  and  the  entire  French  her  territory,  and  announced  that  not  only 
cabinet  explaining  to  the  rest  of  Europe  that  would  she  be  compelled  to  refuse  the  Ger- 
this  was  only  "a  precautionary  measure."  man  request,  but  that  she  would  defend 
On  August  3  martial  law  was  declared  her  neutrality  by  force  of  arms, 
throughout  France  and  Algeria  and  the  par- 
liament called  to  meet  on  the  5th.  The  .  „  .  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Ger- 
day  before  this  Baron  von  Schoen  announced  Declares  War  man  declaration  of  war  upon 
to  Premier  Viviani  that  a  state  of  war  ex-  on  erman{J  France  reached  England,  the 
isted  between  Germany  and  France.  The  British  Government,  through  Sir  Edward 
ministry  of  war  at  Paris  called  back  the  Grey,  announced  that  German  warships 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  M.  Jules  would  not  be  permitted  to  attack  France's 
Cambon,  instructing  him,  before  leaving,  to  channel  coast.  When  Germany  failed  to  re- 
protest  vigorously  against  German  violation  spect  Belgian  neutrality,  mobilization  of  the 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  German  ultimatum  at  British  army  began  and  all  the  naval  reserv- 
Belgium.  Thus,  so  swiftly  had  the  German  ists  were  called  out.  On  August  4  Premier 
blow  been  struck  that,  before  a  "state  of  Asquith,  addressing  the  House  of  Commons, 
war"  was  acknowledged  between  the  two  set  forth  the  British  policy,  and  on  the  same 
countries,    the    German    invasion    of    France   day   the  Foreign   Office  at  London   declared 
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war  against  Germany.  A  war  budget  of  Spain  announced  "absolute  neutrality"; 
$500,000,000  was  voted  and  the  British  war  nevertheless,  the  Madrid  government  ordered 
fleet  sailed  under  sealed  orders.  Within  a  the  immediate  mobilization  of  all  the  Spanish 
few  days  an  English  expeditionary  force  of  forces.  France,  remembering  the  Bourbon- 
120,000  men  had  been  landed  in  France,  and  Hapsburg  family  traditions  of  the  Spanish 
later  Sir  John  French,  Inspector-General  of  king,  at  once  took  "the  precaution  of  cutting 
the  British  army,  joined  the  French  com-  the  railroad  lines  at  the  Pyrenees."  It  was 
mander-in-chief  and  the  allied  armies  were  at  first  stated  that  Rumania,  after  proclaim- 
facing  the  German  advance.  ing    herself    neutral,    had    gone    over    to    the 

Triple   Alliance,    but    later    this    report    was 

On  the  same  day,  August  1,  that  denied.      Meanwhile,   the   Ottoman   Govern- 
ess/a, f><wce,   the    Germans    declared    war    on   ment,    while    declaring    that    it    intended    to 

Russia,  Montenegro  officially  remain  neutral,  believed  it  would  probably 
joined  Servia  against  Austria  and  the  allied  have  to  "fight  some  power,"  and  therefore 
Serb  armies  joined  battle  with  the  forces  of  mobilized  all  its  forces.  Soon  it  became  evi- 
the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  one  army  acting  dent  that  Turkish  troops  were  crossing  Bul- 
in  the  defense  of  Servia  itself,  and  the  other  garian  territory.  The  Turkish-Greek  tension 
invading  Bosnia.  Diplomatic  communica-  increased  almost  to  the  breaking  point,  and 
tions  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  the  government  at  Athens  declared  that  as  a 
continued  for  a  few  days.  The  troops  of  measure  of  defense  and  in  accordance  with  her 
both  nations,  however,  kept  moving  towards  agreement  with  Servia,  if  the  Turks  entered 
the  boundary.  On  August  6,  Austria-Hun-  any  of  the  territory  taken  from  them  before 
gary  declared  war  on  Russia.  Her  troops  the  war,  Greece  would  move  her  troops, 
at  once  crossed  the  Russian  border  and  Ser- 
vian despatches  reported  less  activity  along  'f  ,  Finding  so  large  a  part  of  the 
the  Danube.  Three  days  later  large  bodies  Uncertain  continent  arrayed  against  them, 
of  troops  were  reported  to  have  crossed  ' y  the  German  and  Austrian  gov- 
into  Germany  and  to  have  approached  the  ernments  called  upon  Italy,  their  ally  in 
French  border  north  of  Switzerland.  On  the  Dreibund,  to  fulfil  her  treaty  obliga- 
the  next  day,  August  10,  the  French  Go\  •  tions.  The  foreign  office  at  Rome  replied 
eminent  proclaimed  a  state  of  war  between  that  her  allies  were  not  engaged  in  a  de- 
the  Republic  and  Austria.  On  August  12  fensive,  but  in  an  offensive  war,  and  that, 
Britain  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  therefore,  she  would  consult  her  own  interests 
between  her  and  Austria,  and  Montenegro  and  remain  neutral.  The  Italian  cabinet 
formally  declared  war  against  Germany.  The  council  ratified  this  decision  on  August  3. 
other  nations  of  the  continent  endeavored  to  In  response  to  pressure  applied  by  the  Ger- 
maintain  their  neutrality.  On  the  last  day  of  man  and  Austrian  governments,  at  one  time 
July  Switzerland,  announcing  that  it  would  reported  as  amounting  to  an  ultimatum  from 
be  neutral,  ordered  the  mobilization  of  all  its  Berlin,  the  Italian  Government  reaffirmed 
forces.  "Every  railroad  bridge  and  every  its  declaration  of  neutrality  and  called  the 
mountain  pass  is  guarded."                                     first  and  second  lines  of  troops  to  the  colors. 

The    traditional    Italian    animosity    towards 
Scandinavia,     The    three    Scandinavian    coun-  Austria    (the   Austro-Italian   question    is   ex- 
Spafnandthe    tries     and     Holland     each     pro-  plained     on     another    page)     was     increased 
Balkans       claimed     strict     neutrality,     but   greatly  by  the  bombardment  of  the  Monte- 
summoned   all  their  troops  to  the  colors  for   negrin  seaport  of  Antivari,  on  August  8,  by 
defense.       Both     Germany    and    Russia,    on   Austrian  cruisers,  during  which  Italian  prop- 
August    2,    asked    Sweden    what    her    course  erty   was    destroyed.      It    was   rumored   per- 
would   be.      The   government   at    Stockholm   sistently  from  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy 
is    reported    to    have    replied    that    Sweden,   that    eventually    King    Victor     Emmanuel's 
Norway,  and  Denmark  "have  exchanged  ob-   government    would    break    with    the    Triple 
ligatory  assurances  with   a  view  of  prevent-  Alliance  and  join  forces  with  the  Entente, 
ing    hostile    measures    being    taken     against 
them    because    of    the    war."      Portugal,    in        „  At    the    opening   of    actual    hos- 

,  i  /-<  •  •  i-     i  Germany  .  .     ^    .   .     b  . 

reply  to  the  German  inquiry,  replied,  on  Long  Ready  tilities  in  this  great  war  it  is 
August  8,  that  she  would  "fulfil  her  treaty  necessary  to  visualize  the  cam- 
obligations  with  Great  Britain,"  although  paign  of  the  two  Germanic  powers  against 
"this  does  not  mean  that  Portugal  intends  their  allied  enemies.  Almost  immediately 
immediately     to     abandon     her     neutrality."  it    became    a    German    war,    with    Austria- 
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Hungary  as  a  "brilliant  second,"  to  quote 
the  Kaiser's  own  words  with  reference  to 
Vienna's  support  of  Berlin  at  the  Algeciras 
Conference.  That  Germany  would,  sooner 
or  later,  have  to  fight  Russia,  France,  and 
England,  separately  or  together,  has  been  one 
of  the  maxims  of  European  statecraft  ever 
since  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict  of  1870. 
The  politics  of  Europe  has  been  largely 
premised  on  this  assumption.  The  German 
has  always  known  that  some  day  he  would 
have  to  reckon  with  the  French  effort  to 
retake  Alsace-Lorraine.  "When  [not  if]  we 
fight  England"  has  been  the  object  of  chief 
concern  with  German  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Ger- 
man has  believed  that  English  jealousy  of 
his  commercial  success  would  eventually  force 
him  to  defend  his  possessions  and  achieve- 
ments. Therefore  the  splendid  modern  Ger- 
man navy.  Finally,  the  death  grapple  of 
the  Teuton  and  Slav,  has  been  one  of 
the  axioms  of  the  Kaiser's  continental  policy. 

HerArmua      ^°     mCCt     tnese     ?reat     en(^s     tne 

Defense       German       General       Staff      has 

or  a  Menace?  ,       .  •       i       r 

worked  unceasingly  for  a  genera- 
tion, with  a  persistence  and  scientific  con- 
ception that  has  elicited  the  respectful  dread 


of  the  world.  The  power  and  efficiency  of 
the  German  war  machine  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  moving  factors  in  the  workings 
of  European  statecraft,  in  the  shift  and 
play  of  alliances,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
German  influence  all  over  the  world.  The 
implications  of  what  this  great  war  machine 
might  do  and  the  influence  it  has  had  upon 
the  military  establishments  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  treated  at  greater  length 
in  articles  in  other  parts  of  this  magazine. 
The  Germans  have  felt  that  this  enormous, 
splendidly  equipped  and  highly  efficient  army 
was  necessary  for  their  national  preservation. 
The  rest  of  Europe  has  very  generally  re- 
garded it  as  a  menace.  Secure  behind  the 
bayonets  of  his  army  and  the  guns  of  his 
navy,  the  Kaiser  has  spoken  boldly, — his  ene- 
mies say  provocatively, — in  all  the  interna- 
tional situations  of  the  past  score  of  years. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity came  for  a  reckoning,  the  German 
would  find  few  friends  among  the  rivals  he 
had  outdistanced. 

tl   ,„         Thus  we  find   their  reasons  for 

The  War  (i  .  .  „ 

as  "Made  in    a  German     campaign  of  defense 

Germany'        ^    ^^    ^^    agajnst    ^    armjes 

of  Russia  and  France,  and  on  her  northern 
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coast  and  the  high  seas 
against  the  navies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  German  plan 
of  campaign  has  been  fought 
out  by  the  Kaiser's  General 
Staff  patiently  and  thor- 
oughly many  times.  It  may 
be  said  that  every  soldier  in 
the  German  army  has  al- 
ready participated  in  many 
campaigns  of  defense  and 
attack  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Fatherland,  bloodless, 
although  on  much  the  same 
scale  as  though  with  shotted 
guns.  German  strategists 
and  statesmen,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  have  frankly  de- 
clared what  they  would  do 
when  the  great  war  came. 
One  military  scientist,  Bern- 
hardi  has  even  written  a 
book  ("Germany  and  the 
Next  War."  See  our  Book 
Department  this  month, 
page  376)  in  which  he  not 
only  deliberately  advocates 
preparing  for  war,  and 
praises  war  itself,  but  tells 
what  Germany  may  be  expected  to  do.  Briefly, 
the  German  strategy  was  this:  Strike  hard 
and  quick  at  France.  Crush  her.  Then  march 
eastward  before  the  slow-moving  Russians 
are  ready,  and,  with  Austria's  assistance,  di- 
vide them  and  beat  their  scattered  forces  in 
detail.  In  the  meanwhile,  recognizing  the 
naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  keep  the 
German  fleet  in  the  Baltic  Sea  guarding  the 
two  entrances,  the  famous  Kiel  Canal  and 
the  straits  between  Norway-Sweden  and 
Denmark.  The  German  Empire,  according 
to  the  patient,  statistical  professors  of  the 
Fatherland,  is  able,  even  with  its  ports  block- 
aded, to  live  on  its  own  resources  for  at  least 
a  year.  During  this  time  Austria,  if  pos- 
sible, was  expected  to  subdue,  or  at  least 
hopelessly  divide  the  Balkans,  while  Italy, 
"if  not  our  active  ally,  at  least  not  worse 
than  neutral,"  would  be  the  "subterranean 
channel"  of  outside  communication. 


The  Three 

Ways  Into 

France 


While  it  now  seems  evident  that 
German  military  strategy  and 
German  statecraft  made  several 
miscalculations,  nevertheless  the  war  actually 
began  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
German  General  Staff.  The  German  attack 
on  France  was  fierce  and  sharp.  The  Ger- 
man-French   border    itself    is    comparatively 
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short,  not  much  over  200  miles.  North  of 
the  point  at  which  the  Franco-German  fron- 
tier terminates  lies  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
and  north  of  this  is  Belgium.  To  understand 
the  fighting  in  this  second  Franco-German 
war  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  clearly  one  very 
simple  geographical  fact.  The  Rhine  is  the 
basis  of  all  German  military  operations  to 
the  west.  From  this  "natural"  boundary 
between  the  two  countries,  as  is  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  map,  three  routes  lead 
westward  and  southward  into  France.  The 
first  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Cologne  (Koln), 
crosses  the  Belgian  frontier  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Aachen),  reaches  the  Meuse  River 
at  the  Belgian  town  of  Liege,  and  enter 
French  territory  by  a  sort  of  natural  gap 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  Oise  and  the  Sambre.  The  main  rail- 
road between  Paris  and  Berlin  goes  this 
way.  The  second  natural  avenue  to  France 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  Coblentz  and  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Moselle  River  to  the  Lux- 
emburg line,  crossing  into  France  by  way 
of  Longwy.  Blucher  followed  this  route 
in  1814.  The  third  natural  approach  begins 
at  Mayence  (Mainz),  follows  the  Rhine 
valley  to  Strassburg,  and  then  turns  west, 
crossing  the  French  frontier  near  Nancy,  be- 
tween Epinal  and  Toul.     This  was  the  his- 
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toric  route  of  all  invaders  of  France  before  trols  took  place  the  same  day  at  Longwy 
Alsace  was  French  territory.  Now  we  see  and  at  Luneville.  The  Germans  accuse  the 
the  reason  for  the  three  German  armies  of  French  of  having  sent  their  military  aviators 
invasion  based  on  the  geographical  situation :  across  the  frontier  at  these  points  before  war 
the  Army  of  the  Meuse,  the  Army  of  the  was  declared,  but  the  French  deny  it. 
Moselle,    and    the    Army    of    the    Rhine,    all 

converging,   in   the   final  strategy,  on   Paris.      And  invade     ^°  ^le  Army  of  the  Meuse  was 

Belgium       assigned   the  most   difficult  task. 
q   m  n      ^  ^e  °Perati°ns  0I  tne  Army  of  On  August  3  the  German  Gen- 

Occupy  "  the  Meuse  would  become  known  eral  in  command  sent  a  demand  to  the  Bel- 
Luxemourg  tQ  ^  worij  naturally  when  it  gian  Government  for  permission  to  cross 
reached  Belgium,  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  Belgian  territory.  This  permission  being  re- 
when  it,  perforce,  invaded 
Luxemburg.  The  Army 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  naturally 
wait  behind  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Metz  and  Strass- 
burg  until  the  other  two 
had  broken  into  French 
territory,  since  the  en- 
trance to  France  at  Nancy 
is  practically  impossible 
while  the  French  hold 
the  fortresses.  Ever  since 
1870,  from  Switzerland 
to  Luxemburg,  the  bor- 
der has  been  lined  with 
stupendous  French  fortifi- 
cations heavily  guarded. 
The  German  General 
Staff  knew  that,  although 
there  were  modern  forts 
of  great  strength  some 
miles  back  of  the  Belgium- 
Luxemburg  border,  it 
would  be  possible  to  enter 
through  these  neutral 
states  and  outflank  the 
impregnable  defenses 
along  the  Franco-German 
boundary  itself.  To  do 
this  outflanking,  however, 

it     WOuld     be     neCeSSary    for       Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

the    Germans    to    b  r  e  a  k     a    boundary    post   on    the    franco- 
their  treaty  obligations  by  German     frontier     with     its 

,.  ,.  .   °  /  GERMAN    GUARD 

disregarding  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  What  had  sors  closed  all  the  channels  of  information 
been  foreseen  actually  happened.  On  August  except  for  such  statements  as  they  wished  to 
2  the  German  advance  guard  in  automobiles  publish,  war  correspondents  were  barred 
entered  Luxemburg  and  occupied  the  prin-  from  the  front,  and  an  almost  impenetrable 
cipality.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  when  curtain  lowered  over  all  Europe.  The  pub- 
criticizing  the  Germans  for  claiming  the  right  lication  of  news  became  largely  a  matter  of 
to  pass  through  Luxemburg,  that  the  rail-  clever  conjecture, 
roads  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  owned  by 
the   Prussian   state.     To  the  protest  of  the  T.    „  ,     ...    What  we  know,  however,  is  that 

I  i  ,         .",  .  The  Splendid  . 

l.i i xem burgers   the    lierman    commander   re-  Belgian       a    series    of    engagements,    some 

plied:      "I    know,   but    I    have    my   orders."  of  them  very  sanguinary,  begin- 

Skirmishing  and  clashes  between  border  pa-   ning  at   Liege,   on   August  5,   and   centering 


fused,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  German 
forces  formally  invaded 
Belgium  and  regarded 
that  country  henceforth 
as  an  enemy.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the 
Germans  did  not  want  to 
fight  in  Belgium,  but  were 
anxious  to  cross  that  coun- 
try to  get  to  France  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  can 
be  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  Belgian  resist- 
ance, which  was  conduct- 
ed with  great  spirit  and 
gallantry,  had  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  German 
advance,  and  of  giving  the 
French  time  to  collect 
their  armies  of  defense. 
At  the  moment  the  fight- 
ing began  on  the  Belgian 
border  a  censorship,  un- 
equalcd  in  recent  history 
for  its  severity,  was  estab- 
lished in  all  European 
countries.  The  German 
cable. — the  Azores-Emden 
line,  as  it  is  known, — was 
cut  during  the  first  few 
days  of  August,  and  Ger- 
manv  was  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
British    and    French    cen- 
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around  that  city  for  a  week  or  more,*  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  checks  to  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Germans,  but  could  not  stay 
the  slow,  patient,  methodical  advance  of  the 
Kaiser's  armies.  In  these  encounters  the 
Belgians  displayed  a  good  deal  of  that  bril- 
liant pugnacity  which  has  been  their  tradi- 
tion since  the  time  Julius  Caesar  wrote  about 
his  Gallic  wars.  The  well-equipped  and 
splendidly  manned  forts  at  Liege  kept  back 
the  German  legions  for  nearly  a  week.  So 
gallant  was  the  Belgian  resistance  and  so 
much  had  it  disconcerted  the  German 
plans  that  Emperor  William,  on  August  8, 
through  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Nether- 
lands, highly  complimented  King  Albert  on 
the  valor  of  his  people,  promised  the  most 
considerate  treatment  of  them,  and  full  re- 
spect for  their  integrity  if  they  would  aban- 
don their  resistance  to  the  march  of  German 
troops  to  France.  King  Albert,  however, 
refused  to  be  seduced  from  his  position,  and 
the  Belgian  people  responded  unitedly  to  his 
call  for  national  defense.  A  special  session 
of  the  parliament  was  called.  All  parties 
united,  Emil  Vandervelde,  the  famous  So- 
cialist leader,   joining   the   cabinet. 

„    .  Liege,   the   first   fortified   city   in 

The  Germans  ,  t       ,         •  ,  •  r> 

Battle  with     the    path    or    the    invading   Crer- 

the   A I li6S  *  *      i  *    i 

mans,  an  important  industrial 
and  educational  center,  French-speaking  and 
French-sympathizing,  after  sustaining  four 
attacks  in  force  by  the  Germans,  was  entered 
on  August  7  and  8  by  the  troops  of  General 
von  Emmich,  the  German  commander, 
though  the  forts  still  held  out.  Confused 
reports  of  bloody  battles  and  terrific  losses 
at  a  number  of  places  indicated  on  the  map 
(on  page  283)  have  come  from  Brussels 
but,  owing  to  the  censorship  on  the  news 
from  all  authentic  sources,  were  accepted 
with  reserve.  No  doubt  the  Belgian  artillery 
and  the  machine  guns  of  their  fortresses  in- 
flicted severe  loss  on  the  Germans.  The 
vital  point,  however,  is  the  admission  of  the 
German  War  Office  that  there  was  "some- 
what of  a  delay  due  to  the  resistance  at 
Liege."  The  Germans  swept  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  Brussels.  By  August  22  they  had 
occupied  Brussels  without  a  fight,  had  par- 
tially invested  Namur,  and  had  swept  on  to- 
wards the  defenses  of  Antwerp.  Meanwhile, 
the  Belgians  had  removed  their  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  Brussels  to  Antwerp.  As  these 
pages  had  to  be  closed  for  the  press  (on 
August  22),  it  was  evident,  from  the  best 
sources  of  information  available,  that  the 
Army  of  the  Moselle  had  practically  effected 


GEN.      JOFFRE,      COMMANDER      IN      CHIEF      OF      THE 

FRENCH     ARMIES,     WHO    HAS     ALMOST     THE 

POWERS    OF   A    DICTATOR 

its  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Meuse, 
and  that  a  German  united  force  of  more 
than  half  a  million  men  was  advancing  tow- 
ard Northern  France.  Somewhere,  on  an 
extended  line  not  far  from  the  historic  field 
of  Waterloo,  it  was  believed  that  the  army 
of  the  allies,  French,  British,  and  Belgians, 
approximately  equaling  the  Germans  in 
strength,  on  a  field  of  their  own  choosing, 
awaited  the  invaders. 

_.    c      .      While    these    huge    battle    lines 

The  French  &  . 

invasion       were   approaching  each   other   in 

of  Alsace         ^     ^^     Qeneral     Joffrej     the 

French  Commander-in-Chief,  with  another 
large  French  force,  was  advancing  into  Al- 
sace, and  achieving  certain  successes,  which, 
while  without  any  apparently  important  effect 
on  the  larger  operations  of  the  war,  raised 
the  French  troops  and  the  French  people 
generally  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  By 
August  21  a  number  of  the  smaller  Alsatian 
towns,  including  Miilhausen,  "the  German 
Sheffield,"  and  Kolmar,  were  reported  taken 
by  the  French  forces,  and  the  French  advance 
had  practically  enveloped  all  French-speaking 
Alsace.  At  Kolmar,  it  was  reported,  a  large 
force  of  Austrians  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  German  Army  of  the  Rhine.  The  exact 
objective  of  French  strategy  in  this  respect 
could   not  be  seen  last  month.      It  was  evi- 
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There  had  been,  up  to  the  middle  of 
last  month,  many  reports  of  advance 
made  by  the  German  and  Austrian 
forces,  with  vague  statements  of  bat- 
tles, in  which  either  side  was  victori- 
ous or  defeated,  according  to  the 
source  of  the  report.  Accounts  of 
engagements  between  Servians  and 
Austrians,  in  which  the  former 
claimed  victory,  ceased  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  Montenegro,  having 
joined  her  forces  with  those  of  Ser- 
via,  had  crossed  the  boundary  and 
invaded  Bosnia  with  the  object  of 
raising  the  Serb  subjects  of  Franz 
Joseph  in  revolt.  It  was  stated,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  a  vast  Austrian 
army  had  begun  operations  to  crush 
Servia,  and,  on  the  other,  that  most 
of  the  Austrian  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Balkan  fron- 
tiers for  service  against  Russia. 
There  was  reported  to  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  so  arranging  the 
units  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 
that  the  Slavs  would  not  be  in  the 
first  line  of  encounter  with  their 
Slavic  brethren  under  the  Russian 
eagle.     To  Austria,  it  was  believed, 

had  been  assigned  the  general  task 
THE  FRONTIERS  ALONG  WHICH  RUSSIANS  AND  SERVIANS     nf    ^ij:^    u„rw    ,U„    Rnsci'nnc    until 

ARE  fighting  GERMANS  AND  AUSTRIANS  °i  noiaing  oack  tne   Russians  unm 

(The  letters  A,  G,  R,  and  S  show    positions   of   armies)  Germany    could    dispose    of    France 

and  her  allies  in  the  west  and  bring 
dent,  however,  that  the  sentiment  and  temper  up  her  forces  to  the  eastern  frontier.  By 
of  the  French  people  demanded  the  retaking  August  20  it  was  evident  from  the  despatches 
of  Alsace  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  that  all  along  the  Russo-German  and  Russo- 
As  for  the  Alsatians  themselves,  they  received  Austrian  boundary  the  Czar's  armies  were 
the  French  troops  with  enthusiasm  and  tore  in  touch  with  the  forces  of  the  two  Kaisers, 
up  all  the  boundary  posts.     It  may  have  been 


intended  that,  coincident  with  a  successful 
arrival  of  the  German  advance  from  Belgium 
at  the  frontier  of  France,  the  French  counter- 


The  War 
on  the 
Water 


Great  Britain's  aims  in  the  war 
were  soon  seen  to  be  twofold. 
''The  best  defense  is  attack"  has 


offensive  would  be  pushed  into  Germany  be-  always  been  the  British  motto.  English 
yond  Alsace  and  this  pressure  would  compel  policy,  therefore,  developed  along  these  two 
the  German  General  Staff  to  weaken  the  great  lines:  Seek  out  the  German  fleet  and  destroy 
army  operating  toward  Paris  via  Brussels.        it,  and  send  an  army  into  France  to  help  the 

French   and   Belgian   allies  to  withstand   the 
The  Russian     ^ussias    mobilization    was    com-   German  invasion.     So  certain  was  the  world 
Advance       pleted  in  scarcely  more  than  half   that  the  departure  of  the  British  fleet  under 
the  time  expected  by  the  rest  of  sealed   orders,   on   August   4,   meant  a   great 
Europe.      On   August    18   the   Russian   Gen-  battle  in  the  North  Sea  at  an  early  date  that, 
eral  Staff  notified  the  French  Foreign  Office  despite   the   censorship   and    repeated   denials 
that  mobilization  was  complete  and  the  ad-   from  London  that  an  engagement  had  taken 
vance  of  the  Czar's   armies  to   the   German  place,  the  newspaper  press  of  this  country  al- 
and   Austrian    frontiers    was    in    full    swing,   most  every  day  during  August  reported  the 
( )ver  no  part  of  the  great  European  battle-  big    naval    battle    off    England's    east    coast. 
field  has  the  censorship  been  so  strict  as  this  Judging  what  the  British  and  German  navies 
line   of   contact   between    Teuton    and    Slav,   were  doing  by  the  fate  of  German  commerce 
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BRITAIN'S  WAR  MINISTER,  KITCHENER.  AND  HIS  FIGHTING  COMMANDERS  ON  LAND  AND  SEA 

throughout  the  world  and  certain  reports  Sea  Fleet, — guarded  the  exit  of  the  Kiel 
from  the  Baltic,  the  waiting  world,  last  Canal.  In  the  Baltic,  the  Kaiser's  ships  of 
month,  worked  out  the  situation  this  way:  war  were  reported  to  have  attacked  and 
Britain  meant  to  drive  German  commerce  sunk  several  Russian  warships,  and  to  have 
from  the  ocean,  make  the  Atlantic  safe  for  bombarded  four  Russian  ports,  including 
the  passage  of  British,  French,  and  neutral  Libau.  During  the  first  week  of  hostili- 
commerce,  and  then  either  hold  the  Germans  ties  one  English  cruiser,  the  Amphion,  was 
in  the  Baltic  or  go  in  after  them.  Before  sunk  by  a  mine.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  war  was  a  week  old  more  than  thirty  of  the  German  cruiser  Panther,  which,  it  will 
the  great  German  liners,  ships  of  the  Ham-  be  remembered,  brought  on  the  Moroccan 
burg  -  American  and  North  German-Lloyd  crisis  at  Agadir  three  years  ago,  shelled  one 
companies,  were  interned  in  neutral  harbors,  of  the  Algerian  towns,  but  was  afterwards 
chiefly  in  this  country,  while  a  number  of  captured  by  the  French.  After  her  declara- 
other  German  merchantmen  had  been  re-  tion  of  war  against  Austria,  France's  navy 
ported  captured  or  destroyed  on  other  waters,   sunk  two  Austrian  warships  in  the  Adriatic 

and  "bottled  up"  the  res.t.  Two  German 
ti  ah  t-  On  August  12,  the  British  cruisers,  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  pur- 
"Open"  cruiser  Essex  announced  laconi-  sued  by  the  rrench,  ned  into  the  neutral 
cally  to  the  port  authorities  harbor  of  Constantinople.  They  were  after- 
of  New  York  that 
the  Atlantic 
"lanes"  were  open. 
Later  the  London 
authorities  declared 
that  the  Pacific 
was  "open  and 
safe."  Meanwhile, 
there  was  no  news 
from  the  North 
Sea.  The  British 
Home  Fleet, — six- 
ty vessels  of  war, 
against  thirty  of 
the  German  High- 
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wards  purchased  by  the  Turks  against  the 
protest  of  the  British  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments.    The  Austrian  bombardment  of  Anti- 


rignt  by  Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York 

POPE    PIUS    X,    WHO    DIED    LAST     MONTH 

vari  has  been  already  referred  to.  On  August 
18,  the  Russian  Government  demanded  per- 
mission from  Turkey  to  get  her  warships  out 
of  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Dardanelles. 

«/(,„  „  t„  ♦„„  The   stern    business    of    war   on 

Where  Teuton      ,„,,..  , 

Met  Slav  the  r  rench  frontier  last  month 
tended  to  obscure  for  some  time 
the  significant  developments  of  the  contests 
which  were  taking  place  throughout  Slav- 
dom. The  readers  of  American  newspapers 
had  heard  of  Servians  winning  victories  over 
Austria,  of  Montenegrins  capturing  Adriatic 
ports  and  inciting  Bosnian  Serbs  to  revolt. 
Despite  the  censorship  (nowhere  so  strict  as 
over  southeastern  Europe)  we  had  learned  of 
revolts  by  Austria's  Slav  subjects  when  they 
were  being  led  against  their  brothers  by  race 
in  the  Russian  army.  There  had  also  reached 
this  country  vague  rumors  of  fine  promises 
made  by  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Jews  of  the  Czar's  empire  if  they  would 
remain  loyal  to  Russia,  and  of  great  things  in 
store  for  the  Finnish  people  when  Russian 
arms  had  triumphed. 

Russia's      ^ie  most  dramatic  outcome,  up 
Promises  to     to   the   present,   of   Russia's   war 

the    Poles  .         >~,  , 

against   the   (jerman   powers  has 
been    the    appeal   and   promise   made   by   the 


Czar's  government  to  the  Poles  of  Europe, 
if  the  members  of  that  oppressed  nation,  still 
subject  to  Russia,  remain  loyal  and  those  in 
Germany  and  Austria  do  not  oppose  her.  On 
August  15,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  army,  ad- 
dressed a  manifesto  to  "all  Poles,"  appealing 
for  their  loyalty  and  promising  in  return 
complete  autonomy  with  the  free  use  of  their 
language  and  religious  services.  In  the  docu- 
ment, signed  by  the  Czar  himself  and  all  the 
Russian  Grand  Dukes,  these  noble  lines  were 
found : 

The  hour  has  sounded  when  the  sacred  dream 
of  jour  fathers  may  be  realized.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  the  living  body  of  Poland  was 
torn  to  pieces,  but  her  soul  survived,  and  she  lived 
in  hope  that  for  the  Polish  people  would  come 
an  hour  of  regeneration  and  reconciliation  with 
Russia. 

The  Russian  Army  brings  you  the  solemn  news 
of  this  reconciliation,  which  effaces  the  frontiers 
severing  the  Polish  people,  whom  it  unites  con- 
jointly under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Under  this  sceptre  Poland  will  be  born  again,  free 
in    her    religion,    her    language,    and    autonomous. 

Russia  expects  from  you  only  the  loyalty  to 
which  history  has  bound  you.  With  open  heart 
and  a  brotherly  hand  extended,  great  Russia 
comes  to  meet  you. 

war  Measures  I"    England    the   crisis    found    a 
on  a         united    cabinet,    but    only    after 

arge    ca  e      ^    resjgnat|on   Qf   the   ageJ   John 

Morley,  one  of  her  best-known  "pacificists," 
and  John  Burns,  one  of  her  most  resolute 
opponents  of  war  under  any  circumstances. 
Ulster  and  the  Nationalists, — so  Mr.  Red- 
mond agreed  with  Sir  Edward  Carson, — will 
"march  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Britain's 
enemy," — even  if  the  Irish  in  the  United 
States  are  "praying  for  Germany."  Britain's 
stern  preparations  for  the  conflict  were  indi- 
cated by  the  appointment,  on  August  4,  of 
Field  Marshal  Earl  Kitchener  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  Britain,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  continental  countries  not  al- 
ready owning  the  railroads,  at  once  took  over 
the  control  of  these  lines.  These  governments 
also  assumed  the  supervision  over  the  gather- 
ing of  the  harvests  and  issued  strict  regula- 
tions regarding  the  prices  of  foodstuffs.  Soon 
after  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium,  the 
governments  of  Paris  and  Brussels  came  to 
an  agreement  that  their  movements  and  re- 
sources should  be  united  and  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war  France  and  Belgium 
should  be  regarded  as  one  country.  The  first 
victim  of  the  war,  the  eminent  peace-lover 
and  leader  of  France's  Socialist  army,  Jean 
Jaures,  was  assassinated  on  July  31.  Of  his 
career  and  achievements  we  speak  on  another 
page  this  month. 


THE   PROGRESS    OF    THE    WORLD 
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Death  of  ^^e  wars  most  illustrious  vic- 
PopePiusX  tim  up  to  the  middle  of  August 
was  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Pope 
Pius  X,  who  had  been  suffering  for  a  year 
or  more  from  an  obstinate  case  of  bronchitis 
and  the  infirmities  due  to  his  nearly  eighty 
years,  passed  away  .quietly  on  August  20. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  title,  supreme  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  "His  Holiness" 
been  more  justly  and  fitly  applied  than  to 
the  gentle  "Papa  Sarto,"  who,  in  1903,  was. 
chosen  Pope.  At  the  time  of  his  selection, 
we  published  in  this  magazine  a  sketch  of 
this  obscure  but  beloved  prelate  of  Venice. 
On  several  occasions  we  have  printed 
articles  on  his  life  and  the  notable  events 
in  the  world's  history  during  his  pontifi- 
cate that  have  grown  out  of  the  relations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  prob- 
lems of  national  development  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries.  Pope  Pius  was  very  much 
depressed    and    saddened    by    the    European 


war.  On  August  17,  when  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph,  of  Austria-Hungary, — the 
largest  and  most  influential  Roman  Catholic 
country  in  the  world, — begged  the  pontiff  to 
bless  the  Austrian  army  and  navy,  the  Pope 
replied  that  "all  the  belligerents  on  all  sides 
were  equally  his  children,"  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  "unable,  while  he  was  fervently 
praying  for  peace,  to  invoke  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  or  to  intercede  for  the  triumph  of  any 
particular  nation."  In  an  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  the  entire  world  several  days 
before,  "Pius  X,  Pontifex  Maximus,"  said: 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  confusion  and 
peril  we  feel  and  know  that  both  fatherly  love 
and  apostolic  ministry  demand  of  us  that  we 
should,  with  all  earnestness,  turn  the  thoughts  of 
Christendom  thither  "whence  cometh  help,"  to 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  most  powerful 
mediator  between  God  and  man.     . 

Regardless  of  creed  or  denominational  be- 
lief, the  world  records  its  high  respect  for 
the  life  and  character  of  Pius  X. 


THE  WAR  DOCUMENTS  AND  CLAIMS 


THE  official  justifications  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  governments  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  at  war  are  found  in  a  number 
of  important  documents  issued  from  the  dif- 
ferent capitals,  and  in  statements  by  rulers, 
premiers,  and  foreign  ministers. 

The  Austrian  ultimatum  presented  to 
Servia  on  July  23,  which  was  the  diplomatic 
event  that  started  the  conflagration,  recounted 
the  history  x>i  Austro-Servian  relations  since 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  in  1909,  charged 
that  Servia  had  done  nothing  to  repress  anti- 
Austrian  movements  since  that  time,  including 
"terrorism,  outrages,  and  murders,"  stated 
that  Austria  could  not  "pursue  any  longer 
the  attitude  of  forbearance,"  demanded  that 
Servia  publish  in  its  official  journal  a  com- 
plete apology,  disavow  and  suppress  the  anti- 
Austrian  propaganda,  and  punish  the  con- 
spirators believed  to  have  been  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  wife. 
Finally  Servia  was  called  upon 

To  accept  the  collaboration  in  Servia  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Austro-Hungariah  Government 
in  the  suppression  of  the  subversive  movement  di- 
rected against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
monarchy. 

This  is  the  only  clause  of  the  note  to  which 
Servia  objected.  In  reply,  Belgrade  agreed 
to  all  the  demands  made  by  Austria,  except 
that  regarding  Austrian  "collaboration": 

The  Royal   Government  must  confess  that  it  is 


not  quite  clear  as  to  the  sense  and  object  of  the 
demands  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 
that  Servia  should  undertake  to  accept  on  her  ter- 
litory  the  collaboration  of  delegates  of  the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Government,  but  it  declares  that 
it  will  admit  whatever  collaboration  which  may 
be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as  with  good 
neighborly  relations. 

On  July  25,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office 
denounced  Servia's  reply  as  "filled  with  the 
spirit  of  dishonesty,"  and  "quite  unsatisfac- 
tory." Austria's  declaration  of  war  upon 
Servia  followed. 

The  Russian  attitude  is  set  forth  in  a  num- 
ber of  personal  letters  from  Czar  Nicholas 
to  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  in  a  manifesto  issued 
by  the  Czar  to  his  people  on  August  3.  The 
manifesto  said: 

The  fraternal  sentiments  of  the  Russian  people 
for  the  Slavs  have  been  awakened  with  perfect 
unanimity  and  extraordinary  force  in  these  last 
few  days,  when  Austria-Hungary  knowingly  ad- 
dressed to  Servia  claims  inacceptable  for  an  inde- 
pendent State.     ...     . 

Forced  by  the  situation  thus  created  to  take  nec- 
essary measures  of  precaution,  we  ordered  the 
army  and  the  navy  put  on  a  war  footing,  at  the 
same  time  using  every  endeavoi  to  obtain  a  peace- 
ful solution.     .     .     . 

Contrary  to  our  hopes  in  our  good  neighborly 
relations  of  long  date,  and  disregarding  our  assur- 
ances that  the  mobilization  measures  taken  were 
in  pursuance  of  no  object  hostile  to  her,  Germany 
demanded  their  immediate  cessation.  Being  re- 
buffed in  this  demand,  Germany  suddenly  de- 
clared war  on  Russia. 
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To-day  it  is  not  only  the  protection  of  a  country 
related  to  us  and  unjustly  attacked  that  must  be 
accorded,  but  we  must  safeguard  the  honor,  the 
dignity,  and  the  integrity  of  Russia  and  her  posi- 
tion among  the  great  powers. 

Germany's  statement  of  her  reasons  for 
war  was  given  in  a  speech  by  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  to  the  Reichstag  on  Au- 
gust 4.  Insisting  that  from  the  very  out- 
break of  the  Austro-Servian  conflict,  Ger- 
many worked  for  peace,  the  Chancellor  said : 

We  had  deliberately  abstained  up  to  that  time 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Europe  from  calling 
a  single  reservist  to  the  colors.  Should  we  have 
waited  patiently  longer  until  the  Powers  between 
which  we  are  wedged  in  were  in  a  position  to 
choose  the  time  when  to  deliver  their  blow?  To 
have  exposed  Germany  to  this  danger  would  have 
been  criminal.  Therefore,  on  July  31,  we  demand- 
ed of  Russia  the  demobilization  of  her  troops — 
her  solemn  assurances  could  yet  preserve  th'e  peace 
of  Europe.  The  Imperial  German  Ambassador  in 
St.  Petersburg  was  instructed  to  declare  to  the 
Russian  Government  that  in  case  of  rejection  of 
our  demands  we  should  be  obliged  to  declare  a 
state  of  war. 

When  the  allotted  time  expired  the  German 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  order  the  mobilization 
of  our  forces.  We  were  compelled  at  the  same 
time  to  make  sure  what  attitude  France  would 
assume  in  the  situation.  To  our  definite  question 
whether  she  would  remain  neutral  in  a  German- 
Ru-sian  war  she  answered  that  she  would  do  what 
her  interests  bade  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  German  Emperor  gave  orders 
that  the  French  frontier  should  be  respected  abso- 
lutely. These  orders  were  strictly  followed  with- 
cut  exception.  France,  which  mobilized  at  the 
same  hour  that  we  did,  told  us  that  she  would 
maintain  a  zone  of  ten  kilometres  back  from  the 
German  frontier,  but  what  really  took  place  was 
that  the  French  aviators  cast  bombs  upon  the  cav- 
alry and  patrols  entered  the  imperial  lands  (Al- 
sace-Lorraine). France  thereby  broke  the  peace 
and  actually  attacked  us,  though  a  state  of  war 
had  not  yet  been   proclaimed. 

Summing  up  he  concluded: 

We  knew  France  was  ready  for  an  invasion. 
France  was  able  to  wait ;  we  were  not.  A  French 
aggression  into  our  flank  in  the  lower  Rhine  would 
have  been  disastrous,  and  we  therefore  were  com- 
pelled to  overrule  the  legitimate  protests  of  the 
Luxemburg  and  Belgian  Governments.  We  shall 
lepair  the  wrong  we  are  doing  as  soon  as  our 
military  aims   have   been   reached. 

1  he  Belgian  "call  to  arms,"  issued  by 
King  Albert,  on  August  7,  said: 

Without  the  least  provocation  on  our  part,  our 
neighbor,  proud  of  its  force>,  has  tot  n  up  treaties 
bearing  its  signature,  and  has  brokei  in  upon  the 
territory  of  our  fathers  because  we  rtfused  to  for- 
ic  it   our  honor. 

The  substance  of  the  British  point  of  view 
is  given  in  a  statement  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August 


6,  and  afterwards  published,  with  all  the 
other  official  documents,  in  a  "White  Book." 
Sir  Edward  Grey  said   (on  July  30)  : 

His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  [German]  Chancellor's  proposal  that 
they  should  bind  themselves  to  neutrality  on  such 
terms. 

What  he  asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage  to  stand 
by  while  French  colonies  are  taken  and  France  is 
beaten,  so  long  as  Germany  does  not  take  French 
territory   as  distinct   from   the  colonies. 

From  the  material  point  of  view,  such  a  pro- 
posal is  unacceptable,  for  France,  without  further 
territory  in  Europe  being  taken  from  her,  could 
be  so  crushed  as  to  lose  her  position  as  a  great 
power,  and  become  subordinate  to  German  policy. 

Altogether,  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace for  us  to  make  this  bargain  with  Germany 
at   the  expense   of   France.   .  .  . 

The  Chancellor  also  in  effect  asks  us  to  bargain 
away  whatever  obligation  or  interest  we  have  as 
regards  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  We  could  not 
entertain  that  bargain  either. 

Britain's  declaration  of  war  followed. 

No  official  statement  of  the  French  posi- 
tion had  been  issued  up  to  the  middle  of 
last  month, — simply  the  Republic's  position: 
"France  will  consult  her  own  interests,"  and 
then  the  declaration  of  war. 

Japan's  own  statement  of  her  reasons  for 
demanding  Germany's  withdrawal  from 
Kiau-chau  is  given  in  her  ultimatum,  sent  on 
August  16: 

We  consider  it  highly  important  and  necessary 
in  the  present  situation  to  take  measures  to  remove 
the  causes  of  all  disturbances  of  the  peace  in  the 
Far  East,  and  to  safeguard  the  general  interests 
as  contemplated  by  the  agreement  of  alliance  be- 
tween  Japan    and    Great    Britain. 

In  order  to  secure  a  firm  and  enduring  peace  in 
Eastern  Asia,  the  establishment  of  which  is  the 
rim  of  the  said  agreement,  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  sincerely  believes  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  give  the  advice  to  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  following  two  propo- 
sitions.     (Already   given    in   our   news   pages.) 

President  Wilson's  proclamation  of  Amer- 
ican neutrality  follows  the  usual  phraseology 
of  such  'declarations,  and  enumerates  the  acts 
which  are  forbidden.  This  was  issued  on 
August  4,  and  reissued  as  new  nations  en- 
tered the  conflict.  The  next  day  (August  5) 
the  President  sent  the  following  "tender  of 
good  offices" : 

As  official  head  of  one  of  the  Powers  signatory 
to  The  Hague  Convention,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  priv- 
ilege and  my  duty,  under  Article  Three  of  that 
Convention,  to  say  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  most  ear- 
nest friendship  that  I  should  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  in  the  interest  of  European  peace, 
either  now  or  any  other  time  that  might  be  thought 
more  suitable,  as  an  occasion  to  serve  you  and  all 
concerned  in  a  way  that  would  afford  me  lasting 
cause   for   gratitude   and   happiness. 


RECORD   OF   EVENTS   IN    THE   WAR 

{From  July  23  to  August  22,  1914) 

The   Last    Week   of  July  formed  that  German  troops  have  invaded  French 

territory. 

July  23. — Austria  demands  of  Servia  the  pun-  Germany  demands  to  know  whether  Belgium 
ishment  of  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Archduke  would  permit  the  free  passage  of  troops  across  Bel- 
Franz  Ferdinand,  the  suppression  of  anti-Austrian  gian  territory;  Belgium  refuses  permission,  and 
societies  in  Bosnia,  and  the  official  disavowal  of  declares  that  she  will  defend  her  neutrality. 
Servian  connection  with  anti-Austrian  propa-  August  3.— The  German  Ambassador  to  France 
ganda;  an  answer  is  demanded  by  6  p.m.  on  demands  and  receives  his  passports,  and  the 
July  25.  French  Ambassador  to  Germany  is  thereupon  in- 

Julv  25.— Servia   agrees  to   all   the  demands  of  strutted  to  ask  for  his. 

Austria-Hungary  except  that  which  stipulated  that  Official  announcements  at  Berlin  state  that  Ger- 

Austro-Hungarian    officials    should    participate    in  many  ls  a*  war  with  Russia  because  of  a  Russian 

the   inquiries;   the  reply  is  rejected  as  insufficient.  attack  on  German  territory,  and  that  France's  un- 

The  Russian  Government  lets  it  become  known  satisfactory     reply    to    Germany's    note,    together 

that  it  will  not  permit  Austria-Hungary  to  make  wlth   the  mobilization   of  the  French   army,  make 

war  upon  Servia  on  a  pretext.  tne  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  and  France 

imminent. 

July    26.— A    semi-official    statement    at    Berlin  The    French    Premier   states   that   French   troops 

indicates  that  Germany  has  warned  other  powers  had  been  withdrawn  ten  kilometers  from  the  Ger- 

not  to  interfere   with   Austro-Hunganan   plans   to  man   frontier,    and    that   the    fact   of   German    ag- 

discipline  Servia.  gression   on    French  territory  is  incontestable. 

July  28. — Austria  declares  war  upon   Servia.  Germany   informs  Belgium   that  she  will   carry 

T„lv     29—  The     Cvar    nf    Russia     issues     an     im-  0Ut    by    f°rCe    hei*    planS    t0    aPProach    the     French 

iuiv     i?. —  x  ne    V-.zdr    or    ixussid    issues    an    un-  e     „,•       ,i_          i_   r>   i    •                »^            ^^ 

J.   ;      ,                ,                          ...  .          ,  ...       •           r  frontier  through  Belgian  territory;   German  troops 

penal    ukase    ordering    a    partial    mobilization    of  .       „  i    •           .  ,,  &  •                  J  '                           v 

°         r  enter  Belgium  at  Verviers. 

leservists.  w          aiu            r    t>  i    •                      i             zr- 

a        •     u     •       v.    »-r.-             •     ..  c       •     u     u  ~.  K-mg    Albert,    of    Belgium,     appea  s    to    King 

Austria  begins  hostilities  against  Servia  by  bom-  ,~.         e       re-,       .     r  &    ,.  ',      r\.      .  ,            .  & 

bardins   Belgrade  George,    of    England,    for    diplomatic   intervention 

™         °  to  safeguard  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

July    31. — Germany   peremptorily   demands   that  Italy    formally   proclaims    her    neutrality    in    the 

Russia    cease   its   menacing   mobilization.  European    conflict. 

An    imperial    decree    proclaims    a    state   of    war 

throughout  the   German    Empire.  August  4.— Great  Britain  declares  war  on  Ger- 

Jean    Jaures,    the     French     Socialist    leader,     is  many  uPon  the  summary  rejection  of  the  demand 

assassinated  by  a  crank  because  of  his   anti-mili-  that   Germany   respect  the  neutrality   of   Belgium, 

tarist  views.  The    German    Ambassador    at   Brussels    informs 

Holland,   Belgium,   and   Switzerland  order   gen-  the    Belgian    Government    that    a    state    of    war 

eral  mobilization  of  their  armies  in  order  to  pro-  exlsts   between    Germany   and    Belgium, 

tect    frontiers    and    maintain    neutrality.  A  special    session   of   the    German   Reichstag   is 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closes  its  doors  opened  by  the  Kaiser  in  the  royal  palace  at  Ber- 

for    the    first    time    since    the    panic    of    1873;    all  lin5    a   bl11   1S   Passed   appropriating  $1,252,000,000 

other    world    markets    had    previously    suspended,  r  war  purposes. 

and  the  flood  of  selling  orders  from  Europe  threat-  President   Wilson   signs    a    formal    proclamation 

ened   American   values.  °f  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  votes  an  emer- 

The  First  Week  of  August  gency   appropriation   of  $525,000,000. 

August    1.— Germanv    declares    war    on    Russia,  August  5.— President  Wilson,  as  official  head  of 

following  the  refusal  of  the  Russian  Government  °.ne  °?  tbe  Powers  signatory  to  the  Hague  Conven- 

to  stoo  mobilizing  its  reserves  tlon'  in'orms  rne  rulers  of  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 

Germany  asks  to  know  immediately  the  inten-  g"y  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  that  he 
tions  of  France  in  the  event  of  war  between  Ger-  should  welcome  an  opportunity  to  act  in  the  in- 
many  and  Russia.  terest   of    European    peace    either    now    or    at    any 

The    French   Cabinet   Council   orders   a    general  otlLer  tinie  ^,              ^  T                         L      .,    L 

mobilization   of   the    French    armv  Premier  Okuma,  of  Japan,  states  that  if  the  war 

The    Italian    Government    notifies    the    German  Is  carried  to  Asiatic  waters  Japan  will  assist  Eng- 

Ambassador   at  Rome  that  it  does  not   regard   its  lani  'n  accordance  with  agreement, 

obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  as  .Jhe.  German  army  begins  an  attack  on  the  for- 

compelling  it  to  assist  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger-  t'""1'00^  of  Liege,   Belgium,  which   lies  between 

many  under   the   circumstances   which  brought  on  th^m   *n£.  tbe   Fre"ch  frontier-               ,,„.., 

the   present   conflict  Lord  Kitchener  becomes  a  member  of  the  British 

The    transatlantic    sailings    of    German    vessels  cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

are  canceled.  *  ne  British  cruiser  Amphion  destroys  the  Ger- 
man   mine-layer   Koenigin   Luise,   in    the    English 

August    2. — German    troops    enter    the    neutral  Channel, 

duchy    of    Luxemburg    and    advance    toward    the  The    Austrian    bombardment    of    Belgrade,    the 

French    frontier;    the    French    Government    is    in-  Seryian  capital,  is  renewed. 
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The  cable  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  is  cut  somewhere  east  of  the  Azores,  and 
all  direct  communication  is  stopped. 

August  6. — The  British  cruiser  Amphion  is  sunk 
by  contact  with  a  mine;    131   men  are  lost. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  a  second 
war  budget  of  $500,000,000,  and  grants  an  army 
increase    of    500,000. 

Austria-Hungary  formally  declares  war  on 
Russia. 

August  7. — The  German  forces  attacking  Liege 
request  a  twenty-four  hour  armistice  after  three 
days'  assault  in  large  numbers  on  the  st  ;ng 
fortifications. 

Montenegro  declares  war  on  Austria. 

Germany  and  Austria  renew  pressure  on  the 
Italian  Government  for  assistance  in  the  war, 
promising  (it  is  reported  from  Rome)  territorial 
compensation. 

August  8. — The  first  British  troops  are  landed 
on  the  French  coast,  for  the  relief  of  the  Belgian 
army  at  Liege. 

French  troops  across  the  German  frontier  into 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  temporarily  occupying  Alt- 
kirk  and  Miilhausen  and  two  mountain  passes. 

The  Portuguese  Government  announces  that  it 
will  actively  support  Great  Britain,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  treaty. 

Two  Austrian  cruisers  bombard  and  destroy 
Antivari,  the  Montenegrin  seaport. 

The  Second  Week  of  August 

August  9. — A  cruiser  squadron  of  the  British 
fleet  repels  an  attack  by  German  submarines, 
and  sinks  the  U  15. 

The  German  forces  occupy  the  city  of  Liege, 
but  the  forts   still   hold  out. 

An  agreement  is  reached  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  to  take  steps  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
of    both    countries. 

August  10. — The  French  Government  recalls  its 
Ambassador    to    Austria-Hungary    because    of    in-« 
sufficient    explanations    regarding    the    sending    of 
Austrian    troops    into    German    territory    near    the 
French    frontier. 

The  Montenegrin  army  enters  Albania  and 
takes  Scutari;  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia 
is  also  entered  and  several  towns  are  occupied. 

August  11. — The  Belgian  Government  states 
that  the  Germans  have  lost,  in  the  fighting  around 
Liege,  2000  dead,  20,000  wounded,  and  9700 
prisoners. 

August  12. — Great  Britain  severs  diplomatic 
relations  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  declares  that 
a  state  of  war  exists. 

Montenegro  formally  declares  war  on  Germany. 

The  first  large  engagement  of  the  war  to  be 
held  in  the  open  takes  place  around  Haelen,  in 
Belgium,  and  results  in  the  repulse  of  the  German 
forces   who   had    attacked   intrenched    Belgians. 

The  French  war  office  announces  that  French 
and  German  troops  are  in  contact  along  almost 
the  entire  front  of  248  miles,  from  Holland  to 
Switzerland. 

The  British  consul-general  at  New  York  is  in- 
formed by  Admiral  S"  Christopher  Cradock,  of 
the  cruiser  Essex,  that  western  Atlantic  waters 
have  been  cleared  of  German  cruisers  as  far 
south  as  Trinidad. 

August    13. — The   German  cruisers   Goeben   and 


Breslau,   which  sought   refuge  in   the   Dardanelles, 
are   reported   purchased   by   Turkey. 

August  15. — It  becomes  known  that  the  Czar 
of  Russia  and  the  Grand  Dukes  have  promised 
autonomy  to  Poland  as  a  reward  for  loyalty  in 
the   present  conflict. 

Secretary  Bryan  announces  that  the  Administra- 
tion regards  the  lending  of  money  to  belligerent 
powers  as  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
neutrality. 

The    Third   Week   of  August 

August  16. — Japan  demands  that  Germany  shall 
immediately  withdraw  her  warships  from  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  waters,  and  deliver  to  Japan, 
without  condition  or  compensation,  the  German 
possessions  of  Kiau-chau,  with  a  view  to  their 
eventual  restoration  to  China;  an  answer  is  de- 
manded   by    not    later    than    noon    on    August   23. 

The  Austrian  cruiser  Zenta,  which  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  bombardment  of  Antivari,  Monte- 
negro, is  sunk  by  French  warships;  201  of  the 
crew   lose   their   lives. 

The  German  Emperor  leaves  Berlin  for  the 
front. 

August  17. — The  seat  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment is  moved  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp  as  the 
German  line  gradually  circles  around  Liege  and 
forces  its  way  into  the  interior. 

The  British  Government  announces  that  it  is 
understood  that  Japan's  offensive  action  will  be 
limited  to  the  China  seas  and  German  territory  on 
the  continent  of  eastern  Asia. 

August  18. — The  Servian  Premier  states  that  an 
Austrian  attacking  army  has  been  routed  with  a 
loss  of  15,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  British  ex- 
peditionary force  (rumored  to  be  100,000  men) 
has  been   landed   safely  on   the   French   coast. 

The  Russian  General  Staff  announces  that  the 
general  mobilization  has  been  completed,  and 
that  the  advance  has  begun. 

August  19. — Reports  from  various  sources  indi- 
cate that  the  forts  at  Liege  have  either  been  taken 
by  the  German  troops  or  destroyed  by  the  retreat- 
ing Belgians;  Louvain,  lying  between  Liege  and 
Brussels,  is  occupied  by  German  troops. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  endorses  the  partici- 
pation of  England  in  the  European  conflict,  and 
makes  preparations  to  send  20,000  men  and  appro- 
priate  $50,000,000. 

August  20. — A  German  army  corps  arrives  at 
Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  and  occupies  the 
city  without  resistance. 

August  21. — German  military  commanders,  it  is 
reported,  have  levied  a  war  tax  of  $40,000,000  upon 
Brussels  and  $10,000,000  upon  Liege. 

August  22. — The  United  States  transmits  to 
Japan  its  understanding  that  Japan's  purpose  in 
acting  against  Germany  in  the  Far  East  is  not  to 
seek  territorial  aggrandizement  in  China,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  be  consulted  before  fur- 
ther steps  are  taken  outside  the  territory  of  Kiau- 
chau. 

The  German  line  passes  Ghent  and  approaches 
Ostend;  the  main  body  begins  a  siege  of  the 
strongly   fortified  city  of  Namur. 

On  the  20th  day  of  the  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium as  a  short  cut  to  Fiance,  the  German  troops 
are  within  striking  distance  of  the  whole  Franco- 
Belgian   frontier. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


{From  July  20  to  August  20,   1914) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

July  20. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  favorably  reports  a  meas- 
ure authorizing  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,000  for 
federal  highway  improvements  through  State  co- 
operation. 

July  21. — In  the  House,  Mr.  McDermott  (Dem., 
111.),  whose  censure  had  been  recommended  by 
the  committee  which  investigated  lobbying  prac- 
tises, announces  his  resignation. 

July  22. — In  the  Senate,  the  Clayton  anti-trust 
bill  is  favorably  reported,  with  amendments,  from 
the   Committee   on   Judiciary. 

July  23-25. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade    Commission   bill. 

July  27. — The  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
the   Federal   Trade   Commission   bill. 

August  1. — The  Senate  adopts  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.,  la.),  making  final  the 
orders  of  the  proposed  Trade  Commission  relating 
to  unfair  competition. 

August  3. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  is  passed 
authorizing  the  use  of  United  States  naval  ves- 
sels to  carry  passengers,  mail,  and  freight  to  and 
from  South  America  and  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
House  adopts  a  bill  aimed  to  assist  American  trade 
interests  in  the  European  crisis  by  liberalizing 
existing  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  immediate  regis- 
try of  foreign-built  ships  under  certain  conditions. 

August  4. — Both  branches  unanimously  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  act  whereby 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to 
issue  additional  bank  currency  in  such  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  business  situa- 
tion;  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
may  be  issued. 

August  5. — Both  branches  unanimously  approve 
an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  the  relief  of 
stranded  Americans  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Senate, 
by  vote  of  53  to  16,  passes  the  bill  creating  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission ;  two  Democrats  vote 
against  the  measure,  and  twelve  Republicans  for  it. 

August  11. — The  Senate  passes,  with  amend- 
ments, the  House  bill  authorizing  the  admission  of 
certain    foreign-built    ships    to   American    registry. 

August  13. — The  Senate  ratifies  peace  treaties 
negotiated  by  Secretary  Bryan  with  eighteen 
countries;  consideration  of  the  Clayton  omnibus 
anti-trust  bill  is  begun. 

August  17. — The  Senate  rejects  the  conference 
report  on  the  Ship  Registry  bill,  recedes  from  its 
amendments,  and  adopts  the  measure  as  it  passed 
the  House;  foreign-built  vessels  engaged  in  over- 
sea trade  are  admitted  to  American  registry. 

August  19. — In  the  House,  the  Administration's 
measure  is  introduced  which  would  provide  for 
the  insurance  by  the  Government  of  American  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  against  loss  or  damage  by  the 
risks  of  war. 

August  20. — In  the  House,  the  bill  providing  ul- 
timate independence  for  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
favorably  reported   from  committee. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  20. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion recommends  to  Congress  that  railroads  be 
prohibited  from  furnishing  capital  or  credit  for 
private  enterprises,  such  as  coal  and  oil  properties. 

July  21. — President  Wilson  directs  the  Attorney- 
General  to  begin  civil  and  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  and  its  directors,  seeking  the 
dissolution  of  an  alleged  unlawful  monopoly  of 
transportation  facilities  in  New  England. 

July  22. — Colonel  Roosevelt  announces  his  sup- 
port of  former  State  Senator  Harvey  D.  Hinman, 
who  will  seek  the  Governorship  of  New  York  as 
an   anti-machine   Republican. 

July  23. — The  Government's  suit  to  dissolve  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  system  is  begun  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  New  York.  .  .  . 
The  President  withdraws  from  the  Senate  his 
nomination  of  Thomas  D.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

July  25. — In  the  Texas  Democratic  primary, 
James  E.  Ferguson  defeats  Thomas  H.  Ball  for 
the  nomination  for  Governor. 

August  1. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  a  divided  opinion,  denies  the  request  of 
the  Eastern  railroads  for  a  general  increase  of 
5  per  cent,  in  freight  rates;  it  allows  certain  in- 
creases in  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  line. 

August  4. — The  President  nominates  Frederic  A. 
Delano,  of  Chicago,  as  the  final  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  Prof.  Garrett  A.  Drop- 
pers, of  Williams  College,  is  nominated  to  be 
Minister  to  Greece.  .  .  .  Senator  Bristow  is  de- 
feated in  the  Kansas  Republican  primary  by  ex- 
Senator  Charles  Curtis.  .  .  .  Senator  Stone  (Dem., 
Mo.)  and  Senator  Gore  (Dem.,  Okla.)  are  re- 
nominated in  their  State  primaries. 

August  6. — Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dies  in  the  White 
House  after  a  brief  illness.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  cruiser  Tennessee  leaves  New  York  with 
$5,500,000  in  gold  for  the  use  of  stranded  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe. 

August  10. — The  members  of  the  new  Federal 
Reserve  Board  take  the  oath  of  office  at  Washing- 
ton ;  the  President  designates  Charles  S.  Hamlin 
to  act  as  Governor  of  the  Board. 

August  11. — In  the  Ohio  primaries  Warren  G. 
Harding  (Rep.),  Timothy  S.  Hogan  (Dem.),  and 
Arthur  L.  Garford  (Prog.)  are  nominated  for 
United  States  Senate;  Governor  Cox  (Dem.)  is 
renominated.  .  .  .  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad*  Company  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  reach  an  agreement  upon 
the  method  of  disposing  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  the   Government's  suit  will  be  dropped. 

August  12. — The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany is  declared  to  be  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  its  dissolution  is  ordered  by  the  United 
States   District   Court  at  St.   Paul. 
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August  13. — President  Wilson  takes  steps, 
throueh  various  Government  departments,  to  in- 
vestigate and  curb  the  sudden  and  unwarranted 
rise  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  on  account  of  the 
European  war. 

August  15. — The  Panama  Canal  is  formally 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world;  the  Panama 
Railroad  steamship  An^on  passes  through  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  ten  hours. 

August  19. — The  President  nominates  Attorney- 
General  James  C.  McReynolda  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
and  Thomas  Watt  Gregory,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Attorney-General  of  the   United   States. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  20. — Ex-President  Huerta  leaves  Mexico  on 
z  German  warship. 

July  21. — King  George  addresses  the  conferees 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  discuss  a  possible  com- 
promise of  differences  over  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
question.  .  .  .  Ahmed  Mirza,  on  his  sixteenth 
birthday,  is  crowned  as  Shah  of  Persia.  .  .  . 
Serious  disturbances  occur  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
connection  with  a  strike  of  100,000  workers  pro- 
testing against  the  Government's  treatment  of 
strikers  at  Baku;   five  of  the  workmen  are  killed. 

July  24. — Premier  Asquith  announces  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ferences over  the  Irish  situation. 

July  26. — Four  members  of  a  mob  in  Dublin  are 
killed  by  police  and  solc'!ers  during  a  riot  which 
followed  the  interception  of  a  consignment  of 
rifles   for   the   Irish   Nationalist   Volunteers. 

August  10. — Provisional  President  Carbajal,  of 
Mexico,  decides  to  resign,  having  failed  to  ar- 
range an  amicable  surrender  of  the  Government 
to  the  Constitutionalists;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
votes    to    dissolve. 

August  13. — The  Mexican  federal  army,  and 
the  Government  officials,   leave   Mexico  City. 

August  15. — The  Mexican  Constitutionalist  army 
enters  the  capital  city  without  opposition. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

July  24. — Secretary  Bryan's  arbitration  treaties 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  signed  at 
Washington. 

August  5. — A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washington, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  agrees  to 
pay  Nicaragua  $3,000,000  for  the  perpetual  right 
to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal  and  a  naval 
base. 

August  14. — Five  hundred  American  sailors 
are  landed  at  Bluefields,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Nicaraguan   Government,   to  preserve  order. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

July  22. — The  International  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress is  opened  at  Lourdes,  France. 

July  28. — Mme.  Caillaux,  wife  of  the  former 
French  Premier,  is  acquitted  b,'  a  jury  in  Paris 
of  the  charge  of  murdering  Gaston  Calmette, 
editor  of  Figaro. 

July  29. — The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  shortening  by 
seventy  miles  the  distance  between  Boston  and 
southern    ports,    is    formally    opened. 

Julv  30. — Aviator  Gran  flies  across  the  North 
Sea  from  Norway  to  Scptland;  the  flight  of  315 
miles  is  made  in  4  nours  and   10  minutes. 


August  3. — The  Western  railroads  and  their 
engineers  agree  to  President  Wilson's  plea  that 
they  arbitrate  their  differences  rather  than  per- 
mit a  strike  during  world-wide  depression. 

August  5. — Thirty-nine  persons  are  killed  in  a 
head-on  collision  between  a  passenger  train  and 
an  interurban  car  near  Joplin,  Mo. 

OBITUARY 

July  19. — Rear-Admiral  Francis  Munroe  Ram- 
say, U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

July  20. — James  McCutcheon,  the  New  York 
linen    merchant,    72. 

Julv  23. — Prince  Vladimir  Petrovitsch  Mest- 
chersky,  the  Russian  novelist  and  editor,  69. 

July  24. — Brig.  Gen.  Camillo  Cassatti  Cadmus 
Carr,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
and  Spanish  wars,  72.  .  .  .  James  Daniel  Richard- 
son,   former    Representative    from    Tennessee,    71. 

July  25. — Charles  Henrotin,  first  president  of 
the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  71. 

July  27. — Rev.  Dr.  Horace  Carter  Hovey,  noted 
for  his  discoveries  and  explorations  of  American 
caves  and  grottoes,  81.  .  .  .  Augustus  Smith,  old- 
est graduate  of  Vale  University,  99. 

July   29. — Prof.   Paul   Rcclus,   the    noted    French 

surgeon,   67. 

July  30. — Prof.  Francis  Humphreys  Storer,  a 
prominent  chemist  and  former  dean  of  the  Bus- 
sey  Institution  at  Harvard,  82. 

July  31. — Jean  Leon  Jaures,  the  French  Socialist 
leader,   54. 

August  2. — Prof.  Ralph  Charles  Henry  Cat- 
terall,  head  of  the  department  of  modern  Eu- 
ropean   history    at    Cornell    University,    48. 

August  4. — Rear-Admiral  Roval  Bird  Brad- 
ford, U.  S.  N.,  retired,  70.  .  .  .  William  Henry 
Beatty,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  76. 

August  6. — Mrs.  Ellen  Louise  Axson  Wilson, 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  51.  .  .  . 
Francois  Elie  Jules  Lemaitre,  the  noted  French 
dramatic  critic,  61.  .  .  .  Prof.  Robert  Fran- 
cis Harper,  professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  noted  Assyriologist,  50. 

August  8. — Col.  John  Schuyler  Crosby,  former 
Governor  of  Montana,  75.  .  .  .  Dr.  Michael  W. 
Raub,  a   noted   Pennsylvania   naturalist,   78. 

August  9. — Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Argentina,  63.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward 
Anwyl,  the   noted  Welsh  educator  and   author,  48. 

August  10. — Sewell  dishing  Strout,  formerly 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine, 
87.  .  .  .  John  Butler  Smith,  ex-Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  76.  .  .  .  Major-Gen.  William  S. 
McCaskey,   U.   S.  A.,  retired,  71. 

August  12. — Dr.  Albert  Smith  Bickmore,  first 
curator  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  New  York,  75.  .  .  .  John  Philip  Holland, 
inventor  of  the  submarine  boat,  72.  .  .  .  Pol  Henri 
Plangon,   the    French   opera   singer,   60. 

August  15. — Major  Joseph  P.  Pangborn,  of 
Baltimore,  .in  authority  on  transportation  meth- 
ods,   70. 

August  17. — Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  James  M.  Grier- 
SOn,   of  the   British    Army,    55. 

August  20.— Pope  Pius  X,  79.  .  .  .  Rev. 
Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  General  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,   71. 


WARLIKE  EUROPE  IN  PICTURES 


IPhotograph  by  Brown  Brothers 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR,  WITH  HIS  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  VON  MOLTKE 
(IN  CENTER),  STUDYING  A  MILITARY  MAP  ON  THE  FIELD 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR,  WITH  HIS  MILITARY  STAFF,  ON  THE  FIELD 
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BELGIAN  TROOPS  LINED  UP  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SQUARE  IN  LIEGE 

The  Belgian   troops,  by   their  stout  resistance  at  Liege,   not   only   earned  much   com- 
mendation, but  delayed  the  general  advance  of  the  Germans  toward  France. 


r.  |,  right  by  American  Ptbm  AmocUIIoii,  New  York 

FIRST  REGIMENT  BELGIAN  CHASSEURS  RETURNING  FROM  SENTRY  DUTY  TO  BARRACKS  AT  LOUVAIN. 

BELGIUM 
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Photograph  by  International  News  Service,  New  York 

KING  ALBERT,  OF  BELGIUM.  WITH  A  GROUP  OF  HIS  OFFICERS 

The  energetic  young  King  Albert,  of  Belgium,   has   been   in   active   command  of  his 
country's  forces  in   their  recent   conflicts  with   the   Germans. 

Namur  is  another  fortified  city  on  the  road  of  the  German  advance  toward  France. 
It  is  well  within  the  initial  zuar  zone,  and  the  forces  of  both  Germans  and  allies  have 
in  fact  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  some  weeks.  Like  Liege,  it  is  situated  on  the 
river  Meuse,  lying  somewhat  between,  but  south  of  both  Brussels  and  Liege.  Its  de- 
fenses  are   considered  almost   impregnable,  and  a  determined  struggle  is  looked  for  here. 


Photograph  by  Bain  News  Service,  New  York 

A  VIEW  OF  NAMUR,  BELGIUM,  SHOWING  THE  CITADEL  AND  THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  MEUSE  RIVER 
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A  VIEW   OF   THE   CITY   OF   ANTWERP 


The  German  army  entered  Brussels,  the  Belgian  capital,  on  August  20,  uithout  meet- 
ing with  any  resistance,  the  Belgian  seat  of  government  and  all  the  official  records  hav- 
ing previously   been  removed  to  the  strongly   fortified  city  of  Antwerp. 


CnjijrlKtil  tiy  the  American  Trend  tuodltion,  New  Y.rk 
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PRESIDENT   POINCARE. 


OF    FRANCE,   ON  OCCASION   OF   HIS   RECENT  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA. 
RUSSIAN  SAILORS  IN  COMPANY  WITH  THE  CZAR 


INSPECTING 


In  July  the  French  President  paid  a  formal  visit  to  Russia.  This  was  officially 
declared  to  be  merely  an  exchange  of  courtesies  between  France  and  her  ally.  In  Germany, 
however,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  having  been  made  to  consummate  a  Franco-Russian 
"plot"  to  attack  her.  Russia  had,  early  in  the  year,  openly  demanded  from  her  ally  that 
the  obnoxious  three-year  military  law  be  passed.  The  Germans  insist  that  this  war  is  one 
of  defense  on  their  part  against  Russia  and  France. 


Photograph  by  Bain  News  Service 


FRENCH  SOLDIERS  RESTING  AFTER  A  MARCH 
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FRENCH  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  FIRING  INSTANTANEOUS  BATTERIES 


The  mobilization 
of  France's  armies 
was  made  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  the 
rest  of  Europe  ex- 
pected, and  this  ce- 
lerity, with  the  addi- 
tional time  gained  by 
Belgium's  spirited 
resistance  to  the 
German  invasion,  re- 
sulted in  the  assem- 
bling   of    practically 


IRK  K  TERRE  n  ARKE  K  B 

ORDRE 
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THE  FRENCH  ORDER  OF  MOBILIZATION 


all  the  Republic's 
forces  on  her  fron- 
tier before  the  Ger- 
mans had  actually 
reached  French  ter- 
ritory. The  French 
heavy  artillery  is 
generally  believed  to 
be  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  infan- 
try shown  in  the 
lower  picture  has  the 
new  uniform. 


Photograph  by  International  News  Service,  New  York 

FRENCH  TROOPS  AT  LYONS.  ABOUT  TO  ENTRAIN  FOR  THE  GERMAN  BORDER 
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The  war 
strength  of 
Great  Brit- 
ain being  in 
her  navy,  it 
is  the  calling 
out  of  the 
naval  re- 
serves  in 
Great  Brit- 
ain that  cor- 
responds to 
the  mobili- 
zation of  the 


forward 
during  the 
early  days  of 
August  with 
smoothness 
and  unex- 
pected ra- 
pidity. A 
thing  much 
remarked  on 
in  connection 
w  i  t  h  the 
English 
m  o  bilization 


Photograph  by  International  News  Service,  New  York 

ENGLISH  MARINES  REPORTING  FOR  DUTY 
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PRESIDENT  POINCARE.  OF  FRANCE.   AND    PRINCE 

EDWARD,  OF  WALES.  INSPECTING  FRENCH 

SAILORS 


land  forces 
on  the  con- 
tinent, al- 
though  it 
may  be  said 
the  British 
navy  is  vir- 
t  u  all  y  al- 
ways on  a 
tear  footing. 
Reports 
from  Lon- 
don indicate 
that  the  mo- 
bilization of 
British 
troops,  regu- 
lar s  and 
"Territori- 
als,"      went 
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KING  GEORGE   AND   ADMIRAL  CALLAGHAN  IN- 
SPECTING THE  SAILORS  ON  BOARD 
THE  "NEPTUNE" 


move  ments 
as  well  as 
those  in  some 
other  coun- 
tries is  the 
strict  secrecy 
of  the  whoU 
proceeding. 
Men  were' 
notified  to 
report  to 
their  head- 
quarters, but 
when  their 
r  e  g  i  m  ents 
inarched,  and 
where,  was 
unk  n  own, 
even  to  their 
families. 


Photograph  by  International  News  Service,  New  York 

ENGLISH  TROOPS  MARCHING  THROUGH  THE  STREETS  OF  PORTS- 
MOUTH TO  EMBARK  ON  TRANSPORTS  FOR  BELGIUM 
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EMPEROR  FRANZ-JOSEPH.  OF  AUSTRIA,  (IN  FOREGROUND  ON  BLACK  HORSE)  WITH  KAISER  WILHELM 
(EXTREME  LEFT  OF  PICTURE)  AT  MANEUVERS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMY 

Here  are  the  two  allies, — the  German  Kaiser  and  Franz-Joseph  of  Austria, — attend- 
ing some  army  maneuvers,  the  Emperor  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  still  an  active  horseman, 
in  spite  of  his  having  exceeded  the  proverbial  age  limit  of  three  score  and  ten. 


The  small 
war  vessel  in 
the  picture  is 
one  of  a  type 
of  Austria's 
gunboats 
which  patrol 
the  river 
Danube  and 
keep  watch 
over  the 
Servian 


AN  AUSTRIAN  MONITOR  GUNBOAT  PATROLLING  THE  DANUBE  AND 
COMMANDING  BELGRADE 


f  ro  n  t  i  e  r  . 
with  especial 
regard  to  Bel- 
grade. The 
Servians 
quickly  aban- 
doned their 
capital  on  the 
outbreak  of 
host  Hi  ties 
with  Austria- 
Hungary. 
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EUROPE  AT  WAR 

Backgrounds  and  Mainsprings  of  the  Struggle 
BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN 

FOR  the  causes  of  the  titanic  struggle  now  of  the  four  great  moving  causes  of  the  present 

moving    Europe,    it    is    necessary    to    go  war.   The  other  three  may  be  briefly  set  forth 

back  a  little  into  history.  as  militarism,  with  its  attendant  jealousy  and 

Europe's  political  development,  during  the  the  obstacles  it  presents  to  many  needed  social 

past   four  or  five  centuries,  has  been   largely  and    economic    reforms;    the   age-long   world 

conditioned  by  what  international  law  writers  rivalry   between  Teuton   and   Slav;   and  the 

term  the  "continental  conception."   The  Holy  struggle  of  Europe's  swarming  industrial  and 

Roman  Empire,  with  its  claim  for  the  domi-  commercial  nations  for  the  markets  of  Asia, 

nance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  subordination  The    preponderance    acquired    by    Prussia 

of  the  other  states,  was  followed  by  the  inde-  through  her  victory  over  France  in   1870-71 

pendent    sovereignty    doctrine.      This    main-  and   its  increase  by  the  alliance  of  the  Ger- 

tained   that  every  nation   was  not  only  free  man  Empire  with  Austria  and  Italy  has  re- 

and  sovereign,  but  that  it  was  equal  to  every  suited  in  those  European  alliances  which  have 

other  nation  in  the  councils  of  the  continent,  made  the  alignment  in  the  present  conflict. 
This  conception  was  succeeded,  in  the  middle 

ri   *U         „   -      ~    «.  U      *U      "J  ja      "  HOW    THE    ALLIANCES    CAME    TO    BE 

of  the  past  century,  by  the  idea  of  the  con- 
cert of  Europe."  It  came  to  be  believed  that  Bismarck's  fear  of  France  and  his  hatred  of 
an  agreement  of  the  Great  Powers, — which,  the  Napoleonic  tradition  as  exemplified  in 
since  1870,  have  been  Great  Britain,  France,  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  underlying  cause.  In 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, — should  order  to  maintain  a  strong  front  against  the 
determine  the  policies  of  the  continent  and  republic,  he  brought  about  the  Dual  Alliance 
keep  the  peace.  Every  dispute  between  na-  between  Germany  and  Austria  in  1879.  This 
tions,  little  or  big,  was  considered  as  a  conti-  agreement,  which  was  not  known  to  the  world 
nental  matter  by  this  "concert,"  or  general  until  nine  years  later,  marks  the  beginning  of 
council,  which  unitedly  imposed  its  will.  the  division  of  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps. 

In  1882  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  able  to  con- 

THE   BALANCE  OF   POWER  DOCTRINE  •  .1         T.     ,•  .1      .      .1  1         1  1 

vince  the  Italians  that  they  should  cast  in 
At  the  same  time  there  was  growing  up  their  lot  with  the  powers  of  the  center  of  the 
the  condition  and  doctrine  known  as  the  continent,  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  Drei- 
"balance  of  power."  After  the  Congress  of  bund,  was  born.  In  pursuance  of  his  ideal  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  which  liquidated  the  Napo-  a  friendless  France,  Bismarck,  before  ap- 
leonic  conquests  and  settled  the  large  lines  of  proaching  Italy,  had  attempted  unsuccessfully 
the  map  of  Europe  for  more  than  half  a  to  get  Russian  adhesion  to  a  Dreikaiserbund 
century,  the  European  nations  assumed  the  (League  of  the  Three  Emperors).  England 
point  of  view  that  any  acquisition  of  power,  could  not  be  tempted  by  either  side, 
territory,  or  population  by  any  one  of  them  In  1890  Bismarck  fell  from  power,  and 
entitled  all  the  others  to  compensation,  so  France  came  to  an  understanding  with  Rus- 
that  the  relative  strength  and  importance  sia.  The  next  year  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
might  not  be  disturbed.  Hence  we  find,  was  signed,  which,  however,  was  not  made 
after  every  important  war  since  Napoleon's  public  until  1894.  For  a  decade  the  Dual 
time,  the  practise  of  the  European  "concert"  Alliance  of  France  and  Russia  faced  the 
to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
peace  and  so  adjust  the  gains  of  the  victor  Italy,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Drei- 
and    the   losses   of    the   vanquished    that    the  bund. 

much-discussed  "balance"  might  not  be  up-  During  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
set.  Any  threatened  disturbance  of  this  century,  however,  there  came  about  a  shifting 
balance  has  always  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  of  the  balance.  Italy,  estranged  from  France 
general  conflict.  over   the  occupation  of  Tunis  in    1881,   and 

The  balance-of-power  fetish  has  been  one  because    of    a    vexatious    tariff    war,    became 
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THE  EUROPEAN  ALLIANCES  AND  CROUPS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR 


reconciled  to  her  Latin  sister  in  1901.  In 
May,  1903,  King  Edward  VII  paid  his  mem- 
orable visit  to  Paris.  Thanks  to  the  diplo- 
matic exchanges  begun  by  this  monarch, 
Britain  and  France,  in  April,  1904,  signed  an 
omnibus  treaty  settling  all  their  differences  in 
Africa.      Shortly  afterwards  a  secret  under- 


standing was  arrived  at  between  the  two 
countries  which,  despite  official  denials,  is 
now  understood  to  have  provided  for  British 
:iid  to  France  in  case  of  an  attack  by  Ger- 
many. This  was  the  famous  Entente  Cordi- 
ale,  or  Cordial  Understanding.  In  1907 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  long  at  odds  over 
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their  respective  spheres  of  influence  in  Persia  the  middle  European,  powers, — Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Near  East,  made  up  Austria,  and  Italy, — into  the  Triple  Alliance, 
their  differences  in  a  treaty.  or   Driebund;    (2)    the  Triple   Entente,   or 

understanding   approaching  an   alliance,   be- 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ENTENTE         ^     q^  g^     j.^     ^     j^^ 

Meanwhile,  the  French  had  begun  their  (France  and  Russia  being  formally  allied)  ; 
pacific  penetration  of  Morocco,  and  the  Ger-  (3)  the  small  group  of  buffer  nations  whose 
man  Kaiser  had  made  his  spectacular  visit  to  neutrality  and  integrity  have  been  recognized 
Tangier  (1905)  and  demanded  that  Ger-  or  guaranteed, — Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
many's  rights  in  North  Africa  be  safe-  gium,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
guarded.  The  Moroccan  question  was  sup-  fronting  on  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
posed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  famous  whose  neutrality  was  guaranteed  in  1867, 
conference  of  Algeciras  (1906).  This  con-  and  Switzerland;  (4)  the  other  countries, 
ference,  which  brought  out  the  support  of  more  or  less  isolated,  some  of  them,  however, 
England  to  France,  proved  that  the  Entente  having  regional  problems  of  their  own.  These 
Cordiale,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  treaty  include  the  Balkan  nations, — Bulgaria,  Ser- 
of  1904,  approximated  the  strength  of  an  via,  Montenegro,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Ru- 
alliance.  When,  as  has  already  been  said,  mania, — formerly  a  sort  of  Balkan  extension 
Russia  and  England  agreed  over  their  Near  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  within  the  past 
Eastern  interests,  the  Dual  Alliance  had  ex-  year  drawn  within  the  orbit  of  Russia;  the 
panded  into  the  Triple  Entente.  Scandinavian  nations, — Norway,  Sweden  and 

Startling  events  soon  drew  the  world's  at-  Denmark  (the  latter,  although  neutral,  still 
tention  to  eastern  Europe.  The  Turkish  involved  in  the  general  fate  of  Scandinavia) , 
revolution,  in  1908,  found  echoes  in  several  — and  the  Iberian  nations,  Spain  and  Fortu- 
of  the  provinces  formerly  under  Ottoman  gal.  Any  increase  of  the  power  of  any  one 
suzerainty.  In  February,  1908,  Europe  was  of  these  groups  would  alone  have  been 
startled  by  the  news  that  Bulgaria  had  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  European  war. 
thrown  off  the  over-lordship  of  Turkey,  and  This  alignment  constituted  the  balance  of 
that  Austria-Hungary  had  formally  annexed  power. 
Bosnia  and   Herzegovina.     These  provinces 

had  been  given  to  her  "for  military  occupa-  S0ME  0F  THE  ™°*^™  ™  the  dreibund 
tion  and  administration"  by  the  Congress  of  Each  of  the  two  great  alliances  now  locked 
Berlin,  which  followed  the  Turko-Russian  in  the  giant  struggle  for  mastery  presents 
war  of  1877.  All  Europe  was  expecting  a  some  coherence  and  consistency  and  yet  a 
continental  war.  The  tension  was  ended  in  good  deal  of  diversity  and  internal  antago- 
March,  1909,  however,  by  a  peremptory  inti-  nism.  The  two  bureaucratic,  highly  central- 
isation from  the  German  Kaiser  to  the  Rus-  ized,  powerful  military  nations  of  the  center 
sian  Czar  that  if  his  support  of  Servia's  pro-  of  the  continent,  Germany  and  Austria,  are 
test  against  Austria's  absorption  of  the  Bos-  dominated  by  German-speaking  men.  Their 
niaks  should  lead  to  war  with  the  Dual  interests  are  largely  similar.  Even  the  prob- 
Monarchy,  Germany  would  "appear  in  shi-  lems  of  each  arise  chiefly  out  of  the  fact  that 
ning  armor  at  the  side  of  her  ally."  their   governments   are   more    dynastic   than 

Russia  never  forgot  this  check.  The  two  national.  The  Hohenzollerns  and  Haps- 
Balkan  wars  which  amazed  and  frightened  burgs  are  faced  by  racial  questions  of  a  simi- 
the  continent  in  1912  and  1913  were  re-  lar  nature,  although  Austria  has  them  more 
garded  by  Austria  and  Germany  as  having  intensely  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  Ger- 
been  instigated  by  Russia  in  revenge.  The  many.  Both  find  the  Slav  within  their  bor- 
Czar,  however,  has  apparently  seen  these  in  ders  and  on  their  boundaries  their  chief 
the  light  of  additional  Slavonic  checks  by  the  enemy.  Germany  has,  in  addition,  British 
Teuton.  Meanwhile,  Germany  again  chal-  commercial  and  naval  rivalry  to  the  north 
lenged  France  in  Morocco  by  her  dramatic  and  French  desire  for  revenge  on  the  west, 
stroke  at  Agadir  (1911).  Britain  supported  Austria  has  the  problem  of  Slavs  on  the  south 
France  vigorously,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  as  well  as  to  the  east  and  within  her  own 
Triple  Entente  had  solidified  into  what  was  borders. 

virtually  an  alliance.  Meanwhile  a  suspicious,  unfriendly  Italian 

___„  „  neighbor  and  assumed  ally,  hungering  to  re- 

the  political  chess  board  of  Europe      daim  /te&  Irredenta  begrudges  her  an  out- 

The  continent  is  now  divided  into  four  let  on  the  Adriatic.  The  Austro-Italian 
groups  of  nations :  ( 1 )  The  close  alliance  of  question   arises   from   the   fact   that   Austria 

Sept.— 4 
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still  possesses  the  only  lands  on  the  European  befriends  France  both  because  she  sympa- 
continent  inhabited  by  Italian-speaking  people  thizes  with  western  liberalism  and  because 
not  under  the  Italian  flag.  All  ancient  Italy,  she  has  long  feared  and  suspected  the  Ger- 
from  the  Alps  to  the  end  of  the  toe  of  the  man.  Moreover,  the  German  has  been 
boot,  has  been  brought  under  one  sceptre,  ex-  crowding  her  in  the  race  for  the  world's 
cept  south  Tyrol,  Trieste,  and  the  rest  of  trade  and  has  built  a  powerful  navy  to  pro- 
that  shore  line  of  the  northern  Adriatic  which  tect  what  German  merchants  have  won.  It 
Italians  call  Italia  Irredenta — Italy  unre-  is  the  German  contention  that  one  of  the 
deemed.  To  the  loss  of  Corsica  to  France  chief  causes  of  the  war  is  jealousy  of  the 
and  Malta  to  Great  Britain  the  Italian  seems  commercial  success  which  the  subjects  of  the 
reconciled.     The  government  at  Rome,  how-   Kaiser  have  achieved. 

ever,  and  the  Italian  people  cannot  forget  This  friendship  with  the  republic  across 
that  Austria  holds  all  of  continental  Italy  the  channel  and  a  desire  to  protect  her  Asi- 
which  is  not  subject  to  King  Victor  Em-  atic  dependencies  bring  Britain  into  a  strange 
manuel,  and,  moreover,  that  she  has  kept  up  semi-partnership  with  the  autocratic  Russian 
a  constant  and  vexatious  campaign  of  Aus-  Empire,  with  which  she  has  naturally  noth- 
trianization  against  those  portions  of  Venetia  ing  in  common,  with  which  she  is  at  enmity 
and  Lombardy  which  the  Italians  regard  as  along  many  frontiers  of  the  world,  and  with 
their  own.  which  she  will  inevitably  have  to  dispute  the 

While  Germany's  and  Austria's  problems  prizes  of  the  war,  should  the  Triple  Entente 
are  acute  largely  within  their  own  borders  be  victorious.  But  France  wants  back  Alsace- 
( Germany's  colonies  have  never  been  re-  Lorraine  from  Germany,  and  French  bankers 
garded  as  profitable),  Italy's  concern  for  her  hold  almost  all  the  huge  Russian  national 
international  position  has  been  intensified  debt.  To  protect  her  investments  in  Russia, 
during  the  past  two  years  by  the  acquisition  and  to  consummate  her  revenge  on  Germany 
of  Tripoli.  Italians  have  been  very  thought-  for  the  humiliation  of  1870,  France  cannot 
fully  weighing  the  advantages  accruing  to  break  with  the  Muscovite.  Britain  needs 
them  from  their  alliance  with  Germany  and  France  for  her  own  protection  against  Ger- 
Austria;  such  as  military  assistance,  financial  many.  A  Germany  triumphant  over  France 
promotion,  etc.,  against  their  traditional  would  mean  a  Germany  within  striking  dis- 
friendship  with  England,  their  historic  love  tance  of  English  shores.  France  needs  Bri- 
for  France,  and  the  ease  with  which  British  tain  for  her  national  safety.  Therefore, 
and  French  battleships,  if  unfriendly,  might  French  and  Russian  armies  have  menaced  the 
cut  off  Tripoli  and  close  in  the  peninsula  German  frontiers,  and  British  warships  have 
upon  the  political,  economic,  and  social  revo-  for  years  been  awaiting  the  orders,  "'Find  and 
lution  which  King  Victor  Emmanuel  is  re-  sink  the  Germans." 
ported  to  have  recently  said  is  likely  to  make 
Italy  the  next  republic.  All  cf  which  goes 
towards  explaining  why  Italy  will  try  her  In  staying  qualities  the  two  great  groups, 
best  to  remain  neutral.  if  each   maintains   its  strength   undiminished, 

are  about  equal.     The   Dreibund  commands 

DIVERGENCE    IN    THE    ENTENTE  ^     equipped)      better     trained      and      more 

There  is  more  diversity  than  agreement  in  easily  handled  armies.  On  the  water,  how- 
the  Triple  Entente.  Hostility  to  the  Drei-  ever,  the  Entente  has  a  great  advantage, 
bund  and  fear  of  its  tremendous  military  Naval  experts  are  wont  to  measure  sea 
power  have  been  the  main  actuating  motives,  strength  by  tonnage,  number  of  guns,  and 
Government,  institutions  and  traditions  tend  weight  of  projectiles.  Measured  by  this  test, 
to  unite  the  central  European  powers.  But  the  central  European  powers  are  only  half  as 
it  is  exactly  government,  institutions  and  tra-  powerful  as  the  combination  against  them. 
(1  rion  that  put  the  members  of  the  Triple  The  figures  given  for  the  Entente  are,  in 
Entente  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  Consti-  round  numbers,  tonnage,  2,000,000;  guns, 
tutional,  republican  England  (a  monarchy  800 ;  projectile  weight,  550,000 ;  those  for  the 
only  in  name),  with  her  widely  extended  Dreibund  are:  tonnage,  600,000;  guns,  280; 
empire  and  her  unmilitary  people,  is  practi-  projectile  weight,  200,000.  The  countries  of 
cally  allied  to  republican,  highly  centralized  the  Triple  Alliance  are  more  compact  and 
France,  which  lias  not  yet  lost  her  memory  will  find  it  easier  to  supply  and  move  their 
of  the  great  Napoleon.  France  also  has  a  fighting  forces.  Both  Germany  and  Austria, 
colonial  empire,  and  a  navy  which  is  claimed  however,  depend  very  largely  for  food  sup- 
to  be  second  only  to  that  of  England.   Britain  plies  upon  importation.     The  government  at 
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THE  RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  ONE  OF  THE  MOVING  CAUSES 

OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR 
(Of  the  areas  left  in  white,  Turkey  is  non-European,  Albania  non-European  and  an  insoluble  mixture  in 
addition,  Hungary  probably  of  non-European  origin,  and  Switzerland,  divided  up  between  German,  Frenchman 
and  Italian,  is  so  small  on  this  map  that  an  indication  of  division  by  race  is  practically  impossible.  There  are 
in  round  figures,  140,000,000  Slavs  in  Europe,  100,000,000  Teutons  (including  Scandinavians),  100,000,000  to 
110,000,000  Latins,  and  45,000,000  Anglo-Saxons) 
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Berlin  recently  announced  that  it  could  hold 
out,  with  blockaded  ports,  for  a  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  land  fighting  forces  of  the  En- 
tente,— the  Russians, — are  less  highly  trained 
and  less  efficient  than  the  Germans.  Britain, 
moreover,  it  is  said,  cannot  live  more  than 
two  months  on  the  food  she  has  within  her 
borders  at  any  one  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  produces  surplus  food-stuffs,  chiefly 
wheat,  and  Russia  is  a  limitless  granary. 
England  maintains  her  mighty  fleet  to  keep 
her  doors  open  for  food.  If  her  ships  should 
destroy  the  German  navy  and  blockade  Ger- 
man ports,  the  Kaiser's  armies  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  their  attention  from  France 
and  devote  all  their  energies  to  seizing  the 
grain  lands  of  Russia. 

THE    BLIGHT    OF    MILITARISM 

The  blight  of  militarism  has  been  on  Eu- 
rope since  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  More 
than  16,000,000  trained  soldiers  in  the  first 


lines  and  in  the  reserves  have  wasted  the 
substance  of  the  continent  and  lowered  its 
productive  capacity.  The  Triple  Alliance  in 
times  of  peace  has  a  million  and  a  half  men 
under  arms.  In  times  of  war  this  may  be 
quickly  increased  to  8,000,000.  For  purposes 
of  calculation  in  the  present  war,  Italy  is  un- 
certain. Her  quarter  million  soldiers  in  peace 
and  1,500,000  in  war  cannot  therefore  be 
surely  placed  with  the  Dreibund,  which  can, 
however,  muster  for  war  six  million  without 
her.  On  a  peace  footing,  the  Entente  counts 
2,000,000  men ;  in  war  it  can  muster  up- 
wards of  10,000,000.  The  very  presence  if 
these  armies  in  times  of  peace  is  an  incitement 
to  war.  Officers  look  forward  to  a  conflict 
as  their  chance  of  advancement,  and  the  peo- 
ples are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  battle.  Besides  the  economic 
burden  of  supporting  them,  these  armaments 
have  bred  jealousy  and  have  fostered  a  spirit 
of  caste  and  autocracy  that  has  kept  the  peo- 
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pies  of  the  continent  from  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  reforms  of  which 
they  are  in  sore  need. 

In  every  one  of  the  six  major  powers,  rev- 
olution of  varying  degrees  of  seriousness 
was  the  seeming  alternative  to  war.  In 
the  aggressive  powers,  those  that  took  the 
initiative, — Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany, — 
military  oligarchies  have  for  years  been  facing 
a  social-democratic  revolution.  Russia  is  still 
struggling  out  of  Asiatic  barbarism.  Ger- 
many, with  all  her  civilization,  remains  a 
feudalistic  autocracy,  with  a  "debating  soci- 
ety" for  a  parliament.  Austria  is  a  polyglot 
bureaucracy,  which  has  held  together  mainly 
by  desire  for  protection  against  Russia  and 
personal  loyalty  to  the  Hapsburg  family.  In 
none  of  the  three  are  franchise  rights  fully 
recognized.  In  all  of  them  industry  is  taxed 
to  the  breaking  point.  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  also  have  their  questions  of  land,  and 
labor,  and  Britain  has  Ireland.  Through  all 
cf  them  the  "disintegrating  ferment"  of  So- 
cialism is  preparing  for  the  fall  of  monarchy 
and  special  privilege.  It  was  inevitable  that 
militarism  should  force  a  general  war  or  fall 
of  its  own  weight.  Moreover,  militarism  has 
expected  this  war  for  twenty  years.  During 
the  past  decade  this  expectation  has  been  so 
widespread  that  one  of  the  aims  of  taxation  in 
Germany  and  Austria  has  been  providing 
funds  for  the  contest. 

THE    STRUGGLE    OF    TEUTON    AGAINST    SLAV 

Pan-Germanism  has  baited  Pan-Slavism, 
and  Pan-Slavism  has  challenged  Pan-Ger- 
manism for  half  a  century.  Pan-Germanism, 
represented  by  Germany,  is  a.  well-defined 
movement  which  seeks  the  common  welfare 
of  the  Germanic  peoples  of  Europe  and  the 
advance  of  Teutonic  culture.  Pan-Slavism, 
championed  by  Russia,  is  less  clearly  formu- 
lated, but  it,  for  its  part,  seeks  a  union  of  all 
Slavonic  folk  for  common  welfare.  These 
two  aims  are  irreconcilable  and  the  two 
propaganda  have  become  the  incitement  to 
war.  There  are  in  Europe  approximately 
80,000,000  German-speaking  people,  of  whom 
68,000,000  are  in  the  German  Empire,  and 
the  other  12,000,000  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 
But  there  are  140,000,000  Slavs  on  European 
soil, — in  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Monte- 
negro, and  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Austria 
and  Germany,  in  Bohemia  and  the  other 
Slavonic  parts  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Rus- 
sia has  always  regarded  herself  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  Slav  peoples  and  any  attempt 
to  bring  Slavs  under  Teutonic  domination  is 
looked    upon    as   a   direct   challenge   to   her. 


From  Lapland  to  the  Black  Sea  the  contact 
between  these  two  virile  races,  the  Teuton 
and  the  Slav,  is  always  seething,  and  there 
has  seemed  to  be  no  solution  but  an  appeal  to 
the  sword.  This  bitterness  has  been  intensi- 
fied by  the  unnatural  political  geography 
which  the  Berlin  Congress, — maker  of  na- 
tions on  the  map, — forced  on  Europe.  The 
right  of  almost  every  small  nation  to  rule 
itself  has  been  ignored. 

A  FIGHT   FOR   NEW   MARKETS 

In  the  last  analysis,  Europe's  fight  is  a 
fight  for  markets.  The  German  Kaiser  has 
been  called  the  best  living  drummer  for  Ger- 
man goods.  The  Teuton's  "Drang  nacli 
Osten"  has  been  responsible  for  most  of  the 
Kaiser's  weltpolitik.  In  the  Near  East  are 
the  grain  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the 
race  began,  and  in  the  Far  East  are  the  vast 
markets  of  India  and  China.  The  great 
financial  interests  of  Europe,  the  Jewish 
bankers  and  the  immense  industrial  establish- 
ments, have  been  seeking  the  commercial  con- 
quest of  Asia  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  has  been  behind  the  Eastern  question, 
with  the  elimination  of  the  Turk  as  a  factor. 
Whatever  great  power  possesses  Constanti- 
nople attains  enormous  advantages  for  the 
domination  of  Asia  and  holds  the  highways  of 
trade  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Britain 
controls  the  Suez  Canal.  But  German  capi- 
tal has  built  railroads  through  Asia  Minor. 
Russia,  by  patient  intrigue,  has  welded  the 
little  Balkan  States  until  a  Slavonic  wedge 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  now  bars 
the  German's  way  to  the  Orient.  Berlin  and 
Vienna  have  replied  by  keeping  the  Balkans 
at  war,  by  establishing  the  "open  sore"  of 
Albania,  and  preventing  the  Serbs,  whether 
Servian  or  Montenegrin,  from  being  Russia's 
advance  guard  on  the  Adriatic.  German 
finance  must  have  more  lands  and  people  to 
exploit.  England  threatens  the  Kaiser's  ex* 
pansion  on  the  sea,  while  Russia,  the  largest 
military  empire  of  Europe,  and  France,  her 
strongest  military  republic,  close  the  Ger- 
mans in  on  both  land  sides.  Therefore,  at 
any  cost  must  the  power  of  the  Balkan  league 
be  broken.  Therefore,  the  little  Sanjak  of 
Novibazar  between  Servia  and  Montenegro 
(given  to  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
wars)  is  frantically  clung  to  by  the  Austrians 
as  the  gateway  to  Salonica  and  Asia. 

HOW  THE  CRISIS  CAME  ON 

The  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  in  the  last  days  of 
June,    was    the    first    link    in    the    chain    of 
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events  which  have  brought  on  the  great  war 
play  for  which  Europe  has  been  preparing 
fearfully  for  a  generation.  Swiftly  sketched, 
the  drama  moved  this  way.  Austria 
claimed  that  Servia,  as  a  nation,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  assassination.  She  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Belgrade,  making  demands  that 
the  Servians,  as  a  people  determined  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  could  not  admit. 
She  declared  war  on  Servia  and  moved  an 
army  across  the  Danube.  Austria's  attack 
on  Servia,  in  the  first  place,  disturbed  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  power;  secondly,  it  meant  the 
drawing  of  another  people  from  the  Slavonic 
into  the  Teutonic  system ;  third,  it  let  loose 
the  flood  of  militarism  which  the  dikes  of 
reason  and  civilization  had  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  restrain ;  fourth,  it  showed  the  conti- 
nent that  Germany  and  Austria  still  meant 
to  keep  open  the  way  to  the  East,  and  that 
German  and  Austrian  goods  and  German 
and  Austrian  capital  were  henceforth  to  dom- 


inate in  the  Near  East  rather  than  that  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Austria  felt  she 
must  chastise  the  Serbs  for  assassinating  the 
heir  apparent  to  her  throne;  Russia  could 
not  see  one  of  her  Slavonic  wards  crushed ; 
France,  which  holds  the  Russian  national 
debt  and  regards  the  Muscovite  as  her  only 
hope  of  recovering  Alsace-Lorraine,  prepared 
to  support  Russia.  Germany,  threatened  on 
both  sides,  felt  she  must  strike  quickly.  In 
so  doing,  the  Kaiser's  strategy  ignored  the 
rights  of  small  neutral  states,  and,  invading 
Belgium,  brought  his  armies  within  menacing 
distance  of  England.  And  so  we  have  the 
British  fleet  and  the  British  troops  as  the  last 
great  factor  in  the  tremendous  conflict. 
Whatever  happens, — whichever  side  or  na- 
tions be  victorious, — it  seems  inevitable  that, 
as  a  result,  there  will  be  a  radical  change  in 
the  whole  social  and  economic,  as  well  as 
political  and  geographical  structure  of 
Europe. 


HOW  EUROPE'S  ARMIES  TAKE 

THE  FIELD 

BY  T.  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


THE  idea  underlying  all  modern  Conti- 
nental armies  is  universal  military  serv- 
ice,— that  compulsory  instruction  of  every 
able-bodied  citizen  which  has  resulted  in  the 
"Nation  in  Arms."  In  itself  this  idea  is 
very  old.  It  prevailed  in  the  city-states  of 
Ancient  Greece  and  in  the  Roman  Republic. 
But  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  almost 
dropped  out  of  sight,  while  the  subsequent 
rise  of  despotic  monarchies  apparently  gave 
it  its  death-blow.  At  the  close  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  European  armies  were  invari- 
ably small  bodies  of  highly-trained  profes- 
sional soldiers  (largely  foreign  mercenaries), 
officered  by  noblemen  inspired  by  Feudal 
loyalty  to  their  Royal  over-lord,  the  King. 
Such  an  army  was  pre-eminently  the  "King's 
Own";  it  was  quite  out  of  touch  with  the 
nation  at  large  whose  chief  military  contri- 
bution in  peace  or  war  was  the  payment  of 
taxes  for   the  support  of  the  King's  army. 

The  French  Revolution  gave  this  military 
system  its  death-blow  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  existing  order  of  things.  With 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  Crown  the  old 
"King's    army"    went    to    pieces,    but    since 
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France  was  assailed  by  all  Europe  she  was 
forced  to  improvise  an  army  or  die.  The 
army  was  found  through  the  new  principle 
of  the  "levee  en  masse", — the  rising  of  the 
nation  to  resist  the  invader.  The  levee  en 
masse  produced  enormous  masses  of  men, 
entirely  untrained,  of  course,  but  full  of 
fanatical  courage,  and  since  their  opponents 
were  small  armies  of  professional  soldiers  too 
valuable  to  be  rashly  risked  by  generals  pos- 
sessing no  adequate  reserve  forces,  the  French 
succeeded  in  beating  off  their  enemies,  and 
when  a  campaign  or  two  had  turned  these 


raw  levies  into  veteran  soldiers  the  vast 
French  armies  overran  all  Europe.  True, 
the  levee  en  masse  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  "conscription,"  (the  taking  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  available  men  by  lot), 
yet  even  under  the  First  Empire  the  French 
armies  were  more  "national"  than  the  old 
"King's  armies"  had  ever  been. 

Prussia's  system, — "the  nation  in 
arms" 

However,  neither  the  levee  en  masse  nor 
the    conscription    produced    the    "nation    in 
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GERMAN  INFANTRY  WITH  CAMP  KITCHEN 

arms"  of  the  present  day.  The  volunteer  from  civil  life  to  the  colors.  Here  at  last 
or  conscript  of  the  French  Revolution  and  was  the  germ  of  that  short-term,  universal 
Napoleonic  Empire  became  in  his  turn  a  military  service  which  has  produced  the  mod- 
professional    soldier    and    the   exempted    ma-   ern  "nation  in  arms." 

jority  of  the^  nation  remained  as  untrained  Nevertheless,  nearly  half  a  century  was  to 
and  unmilitary  as  before.  The  next  step  elapse  before  the  new  system  came  into  gen- 
toward  the  modern  system  was  taken  by  eral  use.  The  importance  of  the  Prussian 
Prussia.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century  Prus-  innovation  was  not  realized  by  other  nations, 
sia  had  been  Europe's  military  teacher  and  while  in  military  matters  as  in  everything 
possessed  the  most  perfect  "King's  army"  of  else  the  political  reaction  following  Napo- 
the  day.  But  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  leon's  overthrow  brought  about  a  partial  re- 
1806  revealed  the  helplessness  of  the  old  turn  to  Eighteenth  Century  conditions.  The 
order  in  face  of  the  new  French  system,  "nation  in  arms"  had  a  very  uncongenial 
Once  beaten  at  Jena,  there  were  no  reserves  sound  to  absolute  monarchs  menaced  by 
to  reform  the  shattered  army  and  resistance  popular  discontent ;  accordingly,  long-service 
absolutely  collapsed.  However,  in  the  very  professional  armies  again  became  the  rule, 
depth  of  her  humiliation  Prussia  found  her  even  Prussia  showing  no  signs  of  military 
salvation.  Napoleon  had 
limited  the  Prussian  army 
to  the  merely  nominal  fig- 
ure of  42,000  men,  but  the 
Prussians  cleverly  turned 
the  difficulty  by  making 
this  small  force  consist 
largely  of  officers  and  un- 
der-officers,  passing  the  en- 
tire youth  of  the  country 
through  the  ranks  in  quick 
relays  of  intensive  training, 
while  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing in  the  abnormally 
large  number  of  officers  and 
subalterns  the  permanent 
framework  of  a  large  army 
whenever  the  trained  pri- 
vates    should    be     recalled 
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progress  for  some  time.  But  the  troubled 
period  after  1848  and  the  cry  for  German 
Unity  spurred  Prussia  to  action,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  mili- 
tary talent  personified  by  Von  Roon  and 
Moltke  Prussia  perfected  the  system  which 
in  essence  prevails  to  the  present  hour. 

The  proposition  of  the  "nation  In  arms" 
once  assumed  as  a  theoretical  necessity,  three 
problems  were  bound  up  with  its  successful 
realization.  These  were:  (1)  Classification 
for  future  military  service  of  the  trained 
citizens  returned  to  civil  life;  (2)  their 
rapid  assemblage  at  the  required  moment; 
(3)  their  effective  handling  upon  the  theater 
of  hostilities.  These  three  problems  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  "Reserve,"  "Mobili- 
zation," and  "General  Staff." 

THE    "THREE-LINE"    RESERVE    SYSTEM 

The  Reserve  problem  is  clearly  the  first 
for  solution.  Here  is  the  entire  able-bodied 
citizenship  of  a  large  state  liable  to  military 
service  during  a  long  period  of  years, — gen- 
erally between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five.  How  does  this  work  out  in  practise? 
The  first  step  is  self-evident.  Every  year 
all  the  able-bodied  young  men  of  twenty  are 
called  to  the  colors  and  pass  a  certain  length 


of  time  (generally  two  or  three  years),  in 
acquiring  their  military  training.  There- 
after they  return  to  civil  life.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  course  of  time  millions  of  trained 
men  may  be  available  in  case  of  war.  But  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  they  should  be  re- 
called for  war-service  not  en  masse  but  by 
degrees,  with  due  regard  for  maximum  mili- 
tary fitness  and  minimum  disorganization  of 
the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  society. 
All  this  was  worked  out  by  the  Prussians 
in  their  generally  adopted  "three-line"  system 
of  "Active  Reserve,"  "Landwehr"  and 
"Landsturm."  The  Active  Reserve  is  com- 
posed of  those  citizens  only  two  or  three 
years  out  of  their  military  service.  In  war- 
time these  join  their  old  regiments  of  the 
peace-army  at  once,  and  since  these  regiments 
always  possess  an  abnormally  large  propor- 
tion of  officers  and  under-officers,  the  army 
which  takes  the  field  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  is  automatically  doubled 
without  being  diluted,  since  the  framework 
is  fully  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  ranks, 
while  the  reservists  have  not  had  time  to 
lose  the  knack  of  their  military  duties.  The 
next  step  is  the  calling  out  of  the  "Land- 
wehr," or  second  line, — citizens,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  generally  about  equal  in  numbers  to 
the  field  army.  These  second-line  reservists 
have  already  been  enrolled  in  separate  Land- 
wehr regiments,  with  their  own  framework 
of  officers  and  under-officers.  They  are  at 
first  used  exclusively  for  garrison  duty, 
guarding  communications,  etc.,  although  after 
they  have  gotten  back  into  shape  many  of 
them  are  sent  to  the  front  to  repair  the 
wastage  of  the  field  army.  The  third  line, 
or  "Landsturm,"  is  not  called  out  except  as  a 
last  resort.  It  is  obvious  that  these  men  of 
middle  life,  with  settled  positions  and  large 
families,  will  be  relatively  incapable  of  per- 
forming good  military  service,  while  their 
call  to  the  colors  will  produce  the  greatest 
hardship  and  disorganization  in  the  civil  life 
of  the  nation.  In  any  event  they  are  used 
only  for  home  duty. 

REGIONAL    MOBILIZATION' 

Having  thus  organized  and  classified  a 
nation's  trained  citizenship,  the  next  step  is 
to  assemble  it  in  the  hour  of  peril.  This 
process  is  known  as  "mobilization."  Apply- 
ing as  it  does  to  millions  of  individuals  scat- 
tered over  a  whole  country,  mobilization  is 
naturally  an  extremely  complex  and  delicate 
affair,  yet  rapid  mobilization  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  since  modern  warfare  has  be- 
come more  and  more  a  matter  of  initial  crush- 
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TYPES  OF  AUSTRIAN  OFFICERS 
(1)     Uhlan    (Landwehr);    (2)     Austrian    (Landwehr);    (3)    Bosnian    Rifle-man;    (4)    Austrian    Rifle-man;    (5) 
Hungarian    Infantryman;    (6    and    7)    Tyrolese    Sharp-shooters;    (8)    Bosnian    Infantry;    (9)    Hungarian    Infantry; 
(10)     Hungarian    Hussar;     (11)     Hussar     (Landwehr);     (12)      Hungarian     Rifle-man;      (13)      Mounted     Rifle-man; 
(14)    Bosnian    Dragoon;    (15)    Marine 


ing  blows  followed  up  relentlessly  to  the 
end,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  nation  which 
mobilizes  more  quickly  and  smoothly  than 
its  opponent  is  already  half  assured  of  vic- 
tory. The  key  to  the  riddle  was  found 
by  the  Prussians  in  their  ''regional  army- 
corps"  system,  whereby  the  army  is  divided 
into  army  corps,  each  corps  permanently  lo- 
cated in  a  certain  region  and  recruiting 
therefrom.  This  works  well  in  both  peace 
and  war.  The  youth  does  his  military  serv- 
ice near  home,  mobilization  generally  finds 
the  reservist  within  call  of  his  barracks,  and 
everyone  goes  to  war  surrounded  by  com- 
rades of  his  own  kind.  The  chief  military 
objection  to  regional  mobilization  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  smaller  but  long-service  pro- 
fessional army  smashing  suddenly  into  the 
midst  of  the  process,   but  as  all   the  Conti- 


nental states  to-day  have  the  same  system, 
this  objection  is  of  no  practical  importance. 
After  mobilization  comes  "concentration,"  or 
the  transport  of  the  assembled  army  corps  to 
the  theater  of  hostilities  and  their  junction 
therein  as  an  articulated  fighting  machine. 
To-day  this  is  largely  a  railroad  problem, 
and  strategic  railway  lines  cover  the  map  of 
Europe. 

THE   GENERAL   STAFF 

The  third  problem  solved  by  the  Prussian 
theorists  of  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century  was 
raised  by  the  enormous  size  of  modern  armies 
and  by  the  extensive  area  of  battlefields  con- 
sequent upon  the  introduction  of  long-range 
rifles  and  artillery.  Only  a  century  ago  the 
commander-in-chief,  seated  upon  an  adjacent 
hill,    could    overlook    and    direct    the    whole 
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course  of  a  battle.  This  has  now  become 
impossible.  Accordingly,  to  ensure  smooth 
coordination,  the  directing  group  of  officers 
must  be  previously  trained,  not  merely  to 
think,  but  to  feel  alike,  so  that  a  few  broad 
general  orders  will  ensure  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  a  major  operation  extending  over 
a  wide  theater  of  action.  This  has  been 
effected  by  the  "General  Staff,"  the  keystone 
of  the  modern  edifice  of  war. 

Such  are  the  three  solutions  which  enabled 
the  Prussians  to  crush  the  old  long-service, 
professional  armies  of  Austria  and  France  in 
1866  and  1870,  together  with  the  French 
"levee  en  masse"  of  1871.  Prussia  there- 
upon became  the  military  schoolmaster  of 
Furope,  exactly  as  she  had  done  a  century 
before,  after  the  victories  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  All  the  Continental  armies  are  to- 
day patterned  on  the  Prussian  model,  albeit 
they  differ  sufficiently  in  numbers,  composi- 
tion, and  organization  to  warrant  a  brief 
comparative  analysis. 

ARMY  STATISTICS 

Before  proceeding  to  our  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  various  Furopean  military  estab- 
lishments, one  word  of  explanation  seems 
necessary.  The  press  just  now  is  full  of 
statistics  giving  the  impression  that  nearly 
20,000,000  soldiers  are  engaged  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle.  Now  the  true  figures  are  tre- 
mendous enough,  but  they  arc  certainly  far 


below  the  current  "estimates."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  contending  nations  possess 
20,000,000  able-bodied  men,  all  of  whom 
might  ultimately  see  service  should  the  war 
prove  to  be  of  long  duration.  But  the  fright- 
ful economic  strain  involved  in  the  present 
conflict,  together  with  the  very  nature  of 
modern  warfare  itself,  combine  to  make  a 
European  war  extending  over  two  or  three 
years  a  highly  improbable  contingency.  Every- 
thing points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  strug- 
gle will  be  decided  in  one  or,  at  most,  two 
campaigns.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  ad- 
visable to  give  only  the  net  figures  of  trained 
troops  available  for  field  service  during  this 
period. 

We  must  never  forget  that  modern  war- 
fare is  a  highly  technical  science  demand- 
ing expert  knowledge  of  those  engaged  in 
its  pursuit.  Its  very  instruments  are  useless 
in  unskilled  hands.  To  train  even  a  private 
soldier  is  a  process  of  months,  especially  in 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  branches,  while  the 
production  of  capable  officers  and  under- 
officers  requires  years.  Furthermore,  modern 
warfare  has  become  to  such  an  extent  a 
matter  of  artillery  practise  and  the  consump- 
tion of  these  slowly  produced  objects  is  so 
rapid  that  the  size  of  an  army  is  practically 
restricted  by  its  quota  of  gun  batteries  and 
reserve  material.  When  we  add  the  com- 
plications of  transport,  for  the  feeding  and 
supply  of  these  vast  masses  of  men,  we  can 
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readily  see  the  practical  limitations  imposed  serve," 
upon  the  size  of  field  armies.  Every  mili-  ing.  I 
tary  expert  knows  that  to  send  hosts 
of  half-trained  infantry,  command- 
ed by  virtually  untrained  officers 
and  without  the  proper  proportion 
of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  allied  tech- 
nical branches,  would  be  the  sending 
of  so  many  lambs  to  the  slaughter. 
And  since  this  is  an  experts'  war, 
such  blunders  will  assuredly  not  take 
place.  With  these  preliminary  re- 
marks in  mind,  let  us  begin  with 
the  common  archetype, — the  Ger- 
man army. 

Germany's   effective  military 
strength 

During  the  last  few  years  the 
German  army  has  been  greatly 
strengthened,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  the  theoretical  uni- 
versal military  service  a  matter  of 
actual  practise.  Germanv's  great 
population  of  nearly  70,000,000 
gives  her  a  superfluity  of  men,  and 
only  half  the  able-bodied  youth  of 
the  Empire  actuallv  do  service  with 

.  ,  ,  ,-         i_     ,r    I      •  NEW       UNIFORM, 

the  colors,   the  other  halt   being  as-   FRENCH   INfan- 
signed  to  the  so-called  "Ersatz-Re-  try 


where  they  get  a  light  militia  train- 
n  war  time,  however,  these  "Ersatz" 
reservists  are  called  up,  the  younger 
to  the  active  army  regimental  depots 
to  be  drilled  like  ordinary  recruits 
for  service  in  the  field,  the  rest  ap- 
portioned according  to  age  among 
the  Landwehr  regiments  or  in  the 
Landsturm.  This  assures  Germany 
a  plentiful  supply  of  recruits  in  the 
critical  period  two  or  three  months 
after  the  beginning  of  war  without 
the  disorganization  of  the  Landwehr 
units  by  drafts  for  decimated  field 
regiments.  The  peace  strength  of 
the  German  field  army  (deducting 
permanent  garrison  units,  depot 
troops,  etc.)  is  about  800,000,  with 
650,000  active  reservists  called  to 
the  colors  at  once  and  with  400,000 
young,  able-bodied  Ersatz  reservists 
training  in  the  regimental  depots 
and  fit  for  service  in  a  short  time. 
The  Landwehr  is  subdivided  into 
two  "bans,"  according  to  age,  each 
ban  numbering  about  600,000.  The 
trained  portion  of  the  Landsturm, 
some  400,000  strong,  consisting  of 
men  between  thirty-nine  and  forty- 
five   years  of   age,   would   be   fairly 
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effective  for  home-guard  and  garrison  duty. 
The  untrained  portion,  slightly  more  numer- 
ous, would  probably  not  be  called  out  in  any 
event.  Here,  then,  in  round  numbers,  is  the 
effective  military  strength  of  Germany  in  the 
present  crisis: 

Field   Army    (peace    strength    and 

active    reserves) 1,450,000 

Ersatz  Recruits  (available  for  act- 
ive service  in  a  short  time)  ....     400,000 

Landwehr  (1st  ban)    (fit  for  field 

work  after  a  time  if  necessary)  .  .     600,000 


Total  effective  field  forces.  .2,450,000 
Landuehr  (2nd  ban)   (for  garrison 

and  covering  duty) 600,000 

Landsturm  (trained)    (for  garrison 

and  home  duty  only) 400,000 


Grand  total  effective  forces.  .3,450,000 


Austria's  three-fold  organization 

Turning  next  to  Germany's  ally,  Austria- 
Hungary,  we  find  a  state  of  things  very 
different  from  the  highly  unified  German 
military  machine.     The  peculiar  constitution 


of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  reflected  in  its 
army.  Austia-Hungary  has,  in  fact,  three 
separate  military  establishments:  the  common 
Imperial-Royal  army  ("Kaiserliche-Koenig- 
liche"),  the  Austrian  "Landwehr,"  and  the 
Hungarian  "Honved."  These  last  two 
terms  must  not  be  confused  with  the  German 
Landwehr,  or  2nd  reserves.  In  the  Dual 
Monarchy  the  annual  classes  coming  up  for 
military  training  are  apportioned  among  the 
three  establishments  and  ever  after  remain 
subject  to  service  only  in  the  particular  es- 
tablishment to  which  they  have  been  origin- 
ally assigned,  each  establishment  having  its 
own  reserve  organization.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  a  highly  complex  system  which 
makes  mobilization  both  slow  and  difficult. 
Fortunately  for  the  striking  power  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, the  Imperial-Royal  army  is 
far  stronger  than  the  other  two  establish- 
ments put  together,  its  peace  strength  being 
340,000  effectives,  whereas  the  "Landwehr" 
and  "Honved"  number  only  48,000  and 
36,000,  respectively.  As  no  official  figures 
of  reserves  or  Landsturm  are  published,  the 
war  strength  of  Austria-Hungary  is  some- 
what problematical.  The  best  estimates  of 
the  effective  field  army  are  somewhat  as 
follows : 
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Imperial-Royal    Army     (with     re-  universal  service  in  FRANCE 

serves)    600,000       __     .        .               .,       ,    ,      .  ,   . 

"Eandwehr"  and  "Honved"   (with  ,  H*vin2  thus  considered  the  fighting  power 

reserves)    230,000  °f    Germany    and    Austria-Hungary,    let    us 

r.            r>                        /       -i  i  i     t  now  examine  the   military  strength  of   their 

Ersatz  Reserves,  etc.   (available  for  opponents.      First  of  all,   France.     The  sta- 

active   service   later) 220,000  t|onary  population   of  the  Republic    (to-day 

only    39,600,000)     has    made     France     the 

Total  effective  field  forces.  ..  1,050,000  classic  example  of  absolutely  universal  mili- 
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tary  service.  France's  desperate  efforts  to 
maintain  a  field  army  as  large  as  that  of 
her  German  neighbor  have  resulted  in  the 
enrolment  of  every  Frenchman  not  positively 
unfit  for  military  service.  Indeed,  even  men 
with  slight  physical  defects  are  required  to 
serve  in  the  non-combatant  branches  of  the 
army.  In  principle  the  German  three-line 
reserve  system  is  in  force,  though  with  a 
different  classification.  The  Landwehr  and 
Landsturm  are  here  combined  into  the  so- 
called  "Territorial  Army,"  with  a  complete 
organization  of  its  own,  the  Landwehr 
classes  composing  the  Territorial  first-line, 
the  Landsturm  classes  forming  the  Terri- 
torial reserve.  Another  point  to  be  noted 
is  that  since  France  possesses  a  large  co- 
lonial empire,  she  maintains-  a  distinct  co- 
lonial army  of  the  old  professional  type,  it 
being  composed  of  long-service  troops,  ob- 
tained mainly  through  voluntary  enlistment 
and  consisting  of  vigorous  men  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

These  "regulars,"  seasoned  by  actual  foreign 
service,  should  prove  of  high  fighting  power, 
since  the  long-service  regular,  man  for  man, 
is  normally  superior  to  the  ordinary  short- 
term  citizen  soldier.  Again,  in  addition  to 
this  white  colonial  force,  France  possesses 
a  considerable  native  army  recruited  among 
the  Arab-Berbers  of  Algeria  and  the  war- 
like blacks  of  Senegal.  The  white  colonial 
army  numbers  47,000,  the  native  troops 
13,000,  but  it  is  evident  that  not  much  more 
than  half  these  forces  could  be  spared  from 
the  colonies  for  European  service. 


The  effective  fighting  strength  of  France 
is  therefore  as  follows: 

Peace  Establishment   (metropolitan 

army)    800,000 

Reserves  (active,  available  at  once)     500,000 
Colonial  and  Native    Troops    (for 

European  service) .       80,000 

Total   field   army  immediatelv 

available    .1,380,000 

Reserves    (2nd   line)    (fit   for  field 

work    if   necessary) 600,000 

Total  effective  field  forces ...  1 ,980,000 
Territorial     Army      (active)      (for 

garrison  and  covering  duty....  500,000 
Territorial  Reserves  (trained)    (for 

home    duty    only) 300.000 

Grand  total  effective  forces.  .2,780,000 


RUSSIA  S    SLOW    MOBILIZATION 

From  France  let  us  turn  to  Russia.  Cer- 
tainly, at  first  sight,  the  eastern  member 
of  the  Triple  Entente  looks  formidable 
enough  to  meet  both  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  single-handed.  Russia's  vast  popu- 
lation of  nearly  180,000,000,  together  with 
her  huge  size,  covering  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire land  surface  of  the  globe,  apparently 
imply  overwhelming  armies  of  soldiers. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  vast- 
ness  of  the  Russian  Empire  involves  such 
problems  of  distance  and  multiplicity  of  in- 
terests that  much  of  its  strength  can  never 
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be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
one  given  point,  while  its 
wretched  roads  and  inade- 
quate railway  system  pre- 
vent the  effective  devel- 
opment of  all  the  forces 
possessed  by  even  the  Euro- 
pean portion.  These  draw- 
backs become  most  apparent 
during  the  Russian  mobili- 
zation, which  is  far  slower 
than  that  of  any  other  great 
power.  Reservists  often 
have  to  walk  great  distances 
to  arrive  at  their  military 
depots,  and  the  inadequate 
train  service  corresponding- 
ly hinders  the  concentration 
of  the  mobilized  army  corps. 
So    keenly   has    Russia    felt 

her  handicaps  in  this  respect  that  she  to-  that  strikes  one's  attention  is  the  fact  that 
day  makes  no  serious  effort  to  hold  Rus-  despite  Italy's  large  population  of  36,000,000 
sian  Poland,  stretching  so  temptingly  be-  its  army  is  smaller  than  might  be  anticipated, 
tween  East  Prussia  and  Austrian  Galicia,  Italy's  poverty  does  not  permit  it  to  train 
but  is  mobilizing  far  to  the  eastward,  even  half  the  annual  quota  of  its  able-bodied 
which  will  mean  a  very  long-delayed  ad-  youth,  the  majority  thus  relieved  from  serv- 
vance.  The  Russian  peace  establishment  is  ice  with  the  colors  receiving  either  a  brief 
certainly  enormous,  numbering,  as  it  does,  militia  training  or  no  military  education  at 
about  1,200,000,  but  of  these  200,000  are  all.  Furthermore,  mobilization  is  handi- 
in  Asia  (Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  Man-  capped  by  three  unfavorable  factors.  In  the 
churia),  while  100,000  are  in  Transcaucasia,  first  place  Italy's  peninsular  shape  makes  a 
and  neither  of  these  armies  can  be  safely  strict  regional  distribution  of  its  army  corps 
denuded   for   the   European    theater  of   war.    a   strategical   impossibility ;   the   bulk   of   the 

Also,  the  huge  population  of  European  army  must  be  kept  at  all  times  in  the  extreme 
Russia  can  be  drawn  upon  only  to  a  certain  north  in  close  proximity  to  the  land  frontiers, 
point,  since -Russia  possesses  neither  the  :»_•-  Also  the  still  imperfect  fusion  of  Italy's 
tillery  nor  the  permanent  framework  of  diverse  populations  has  led  the  government 
officers  and  subalterns  required  for  the  effect-  to  mix  men  from  every  province  of  the  coun- 
ive  employment  of  such  vast  masses  of  men.  try  in  the  same  regimental  units,  in  order 
The  actual  strength  of  the  Russian  field  to  hasten  the  break-up  of  local  particularism 
army  which  will  be  employed  against  Ger-  and  further  Italian  Unity.  In  war-time, 
many  and  Austria-Hungary  will  probably  be  however,  these  combined  factors  spell  a  slow 
about  as  follows:  and    complex    mobilization,    many    reservists 

Peace      Establishment      (European  having  to  travel  great  distances  in  order  to 

army)     900,000    rejoin  their  regiments.     Another  unfavorable 

Reserves       (active)       (immediately  military  factor  is  the  extensive  Italian  emi- 

available)     600,000    gration,    which    deprives    the    country    in    a 

Second    Reserves     (available    after  sudden  emergency  of  hundreds  of  thousands 

some    time) 1,100,000   of  its  most  vigorous  reservists  and  entirely 

disorganizes  many  military  units.     As  nearly 

Total  effective  field  forces.  .  .2,600,000   as    can    be    estimated    the    actual    effective 

strength  of  the  Italian  army  is  as  follows: 

Italy's  military  establishment  peace   Establishment 270,000 

Before  discussing  the  peculiar  military  es-  Reserves     (active)  :      (immediately 

tablishment  of  the  British  Empire,  the  third       available)    250,000 

member  of  the  Triple  Entente,  it  may  be  as  Mobile  Militia   (available  for  field 

well  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  one  great  Euro-        duty  after  some  time) 300,000 

pean    power    still    holding    aloof    from    the  ■ 

present    struggle, — 'Italy.      The    first    thing       Total  effective  field  army 820,000 
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Territorial  Militia  (trained)  :  (for 

garrison   and   home   duty) 700,000 


Grand  total  effective  forces.  .  .  .1,520,000 


THE    BRITISH    ARMY, A    SURVIVAL 

Looked  at  from  the  Continental  point  of 
view  the  British  army  is  in  every  respect  a 
"peculiar  institution."  Unlike  any  of  the 
great  European  military  establishments,  it  is 
in  fact  a  survival  of  the  old1  Eighteenth  Cem 
tury  system.  A  small  army  of  long-service, 
professional  soldiers,  officered  by  aristocrats, 
the  British  regular  army  has  owed  its  con- 
tinued existence  to  England's  insular  position 
and  to  the  fact  that  until  the  recent  rise  of 
German  sea-power  the  English  fleet  afforded 
an  absolute  guarantee  against  any  possible 
invasion  by  a  Continental  "nation  in  arms." 
The  British  regular  army  establishment  on 
a  peace  footing  numbers  only  156,000  effec- 
tives, partly  stationed  abroad,  and  though 
many  of  the  time-expired  soldiers  are  enrolled 
in  a  reserve  organization,  the  British  army 
on  a  war  footing  is  numerically  less  imposing 
than  that  of  several  minor  European  states. 
True,  the  last  few  years  have  seen  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Territorial  Army,"  a  volunteer 
organization  now  numbering  about  250,000, 
but  military  experts  everywhere  have  been  a 
unit  in  declaring  that  such  militia  could  not 
stand  the  shock  of  anything  like  an  equal 
number  of  disciplined  Continental  troops. 
Of  course  the  British  regulars,  as  might  be 
expected  of  long-service  professionals,  are 
undoubtedly  better  than  any  other  large 
body  of  European  soldiers,  but  the  "Terri- 
torials," with  their  imperfect  equipment  and 
their    glaring    lack    of    trained    officers    and 


under-officers,  will  long  be 
incapable  of  standing  in  a 
Continental  line-of-battle. 

The  same  is  true  of  the 
various  contingents  now  be- 
ing offered  by  the  various 
Dominions  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  native  Indian 
Army  is  of  course  of  high 
fighting  quality,  but  its  re- 
moteness from  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  war  and  the 
dangerous  ferment  of  dis- 
content in  India  itself  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of 
drafting  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  for  European 
service.  The  so-called  "Ex- 
peditionary Force"  which 
England  has  reckoned  upon 
sending  to  the  Continent  in  the  event  of 
what  is  now  actually  taking  place  has 
never  been  placed  higher  than  160,000  men, 
and  some  writers  have  maintained  that 
even  this  would  strip  the  home  defense  of 
the  British  Isles  in  dangerous  fashion  so 
long  as  the  enemy's  fleet  remained  unde- 
stroyed.  The  following  table  shows  Eng- 
land's present  effective  military  strength. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Indian  Army  for 
reasons  above  stated,  and  the  Dominion  con- 
tingents have  likewise  been  omitted,  since  so 
many  months  must  pass  before  these  volun- 
teer organizations  can  be  equipped,  trained, 
shipped  and  fitted  for  European  battlefields 
that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  can  figure 
in  the  present  campaign ;  and  since  modern 
wars  tend  to  be  of  brief  duration,  the  first 
campaign  of  the  present  struggle  will  very 
likely  prove  to  be  the  last  as  well. 
Regular     Army      (peace     footing; 

partly    stationed    abroad) 156,000 

Regular      Reserve       (available      at 

once)     146,000 

Special  Reserve  (rapidly  available)       63,000 

Total    Regular   Establishment.  .    365,000 
Territorial    Army 251,000 


Grand  total  effective  forces.  . 


616,000 


BELGIUM,    HOLLAND,    SWITZERLAND 

Since  the  present  war  is  nothing  short  of 
a  general  conflagration  which  may  ultimately 
involve  every  European  state,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  devote  some  space  to  a  brief  survey 
of  the  military  establishments  of  the  minor 
powers.  First  and  foremost,  a  few  words 
about  that  Belgian  army  that  has  shown 
prowess.      Belgium   has  never   adopted    the 
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principle  of  universal  mili- 
tary service,  but  retains  the 
older  system  of  conscrip- 
tion. Her  regular  army  on 
a  peace  -  footing  numbers 
about  45,000,  the  trained 
reserves  giving  a  total  of 
170,000  effectives  in  time 
of  war.  Alongside  this  reg- 
ular establishment  there  is 
a  local  militia,  the  "Garde 
Civique,"  numbering  some 
45,000.  A  few  of  its  elite 
corps  rank  as  high-grade 
militia,  but  most  of  its  units 
are  without  serious  military 
value. 

The  neighboring  state  of 
Holland,  though  maintain- 
ing a  good-sized  Colonial 
Army,  has  little  more  than 
a    militia    organization    for 

home  defense,  relying  as  Holland  does  upon  together  can  put  300,000  men  in  the  field, 
its  dykes  to  drown  the  invader's  path.  A  Greece  another  300,000.  The  Turkish  and 
knot  of  20,000  regulars  forms  the  nucleus  Bulgarian  materiel  captured  by  these  states 
about  which  would  gather  the  Dutch  militia  in  the  late  Balkan  Wars  should  have  largely 
to  the  number  of  perhaps  150,000.  The  solved  the  problem  of  equipment  for  the 
third  "neutral"  state  of  Western  Europe,  present  struggle.  Bulgaria  is  in  bad  shape, 
Switzerland,  is  much  better  prepared  to  disorganized  by  defeat,  semi-bankrupt  and 
maintain  its  neutrality  and  would  prove  a  very  deficient  in  artillery.  She  could  prob- 
formidable  antagonist  for  the  most  powerful  ably  not  put  more  than  250,000  effective 
invaders.  Switzerland  has  long  adopted  the  troops  in  line  of  battle.  Rumania,  with  her 
principle  of  universal  military  service;  not  untouched  resources  of  men,  equipment  and 
in  the  sense  of  a  large  standing  army  fitted  supply,  is  to-day  the  strongest  of  all  the  Bal- 
for  instant  attack,  but  with  an  entire  popu-  kan  powers.  She  could  put  about  350,000 
lation  of  well-trained  and  organized  militia-  effectives  i-nto  the  field.  Turkey,  like  Bul- 
men,  ready  for  stubborn  defense.  The  war-  garia,  is  still  under  the  shadow  of  defeat,  and 
like  nature  of  its  hardy  people  and  the  strong  cannot  have  yet  repaired  her  enormous  losses 
barriers  of  its  mountains  would  make  an  in-  of  war  materiel  nor  re-formed  that  shattered 
vasion  of  Switzerland  a  dangerous  under-  framework  of  trained  officers  and  under- 
taking. In  a  supreme  emergency  Switzerland  officers  so  vital  to  the  modern  army.  Since 
could  place  nearly  500,000  men  in  the  field.   Turkey's    entry    into    the    present    struggle 

would  necessarily  entail  a  war  with  Greece, 

the  Balkan  states  sne  WOuld  be  obliged  to  station  large  forces 

Lastly,  there  remains  a  brief  consideration  in  Western  Asia  Minor  to  guard  against  a 
of  the  military  strength  possessed  by  the  Greek  invasion  and  a  rising  of  the  dense 
several  Balkan  peoples.  The  recent  Balkan  Hellenic  population  of  the  Egean  shore.  It 
Wars  were  so  destructive  of  both  men  and  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  Turkey,  despite 
materiel  that  the  effective  fighting  power  of  her  new  strategic  railways,  could  ever  throw 
these  countries  (Rumania  excepted) ,  must  be  more  than  400,000  men  on  European  soil, 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  According  and  even  these  might  be  of  questionable 
to  latest   estimates,   Servia   and   Montenegro  value. 
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EUROPE'S  PREPARATION  FOR 

WAR  EXPENSES 

BY  CHARLES    F.   SPEARE 

'THHREE  incidents  in  European  financial  Two  years  later  rumors  of  war  loans  in 
history  since  1911  illustrate  how  defi-  Germany  began  to  filter  through  the  money 
tritely  the  Powers  have  been  preparing  for  markets  of  the  Continent  and  Prussian  bonds 
war.  As  we  look  back  at  them  we  wonder  began  to  decline.  In  the  midst  of  a  conges- 
why  the  world  has  been  overwhelmed  with  tion  of  investments  unparalleled  in  recent 
surprise  and  terrorized  by  the  sudden  on-  times,  and  with  government  securities  in 
coming  of  the  conflict.  every  part  of  the  world  lower  than  during 
In  1905  Germany  was  all  but  mobilized  this  generation  a  huge  Prussian  loan  was 
against  France.  The  money  lords  in  Lon-  precipitated  and  it  failed.  The  proceeds  of 
don,  Paris,  and  Vienna  stepped  between  the  this  loan  were,  in  large  part,  to  meet  the  cost 
rival  nations  and  the  Algeciras  conference  of  the  new  military  program  that  had  re- 
patched  up  their  differences.  Again  in  1911  cently  been  promulgated.  Subsequent  to  this 
Morocco  was  the  sore  point  between  Ger-  fiasco  there  was  proposed  a  tax  on  capital 
many  and  France,  and  the  Kaiser  upset  and  incomes  for  the  expenses  of  the  army  so 
Europe  by  his  "sword-rattling"  speech.  The  onerous  that  only  an  impending  war  could 
affair  of  the  Panther  caused  the  British  lion  have  justified  it.  This  laid  an  impost  on  all 
to  growl.  Germany  was  then  much  over-  incomes  of  both  sexes  as  low  as  $250  per 
extended  in  all  of  the  international  money  annum  and  on  all  fortunes  from  $2500  up- 
markets.  It  has  been  estimated  that  she  was  wards.  Kings  and  princes  were  taxed  in  the 
conducting  90  per  cent,  of  her  commercial  same  ratio  as  clerks  and  small  storekeepers, 
affairs  on  borrowed  money.  This  figure  is  The  Kaiser  on  his  personal  fortune  of  $35,- 
probably  much  exaggerated.  But  certainly  000,000  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  $500,000,  and 
she  owed  several  hundred  millions  to  Paris  on  his  income  of  $3,500,000,  an  8  per  cent, 
and  nearly  as  much  to  London.  New  York  tax  of  $440,000.  So  his  contribution  to  the 
was  then,  too,  a  large  creditor  and  so  was  war  chest  was  nearly  $1,000,000.  The 
Russia.  Krupps     are     said     to     have     been     assessed 

$3,000,000. 

HEAVY   PERSOXAL  TAXES   IX   GERMAXY  p  •  .  a    ,.  „„.V„1 

Economists  agree  that  a  tax  on  capital 
Quietly  Paris  began  drawing  down  her  is  a  dangerous  financial  expedient  and  only 
balances  in  Berlin.  London  and  New  York  warranted  by  extreme  conditions.  France, 
followed.  German  bankers  were  startled  Spain,  and  Austria  have  all  tried  it  in  revolu- 
and  made  protest  but  their  loans  were  called  tionary  times.  That  Germany  should  have 
from  all  directions.  Then  they  tried  to  bor-  come  to  it  as  recently  as  last  January,  when 
row  in  those  countries  politically  hostile  to  the  law  went  into  effect,  was  the  second  inci- 
them  and  offered  high  rates  of  interest  to  dent  plainly  showing  that  one  portion  of 
attract  the  American  market.  But  the  lend-  Europe,  at  least,  was  maneuvering  for  war. 
(is  were  in  concert  on  this  one  point  that  no 
funds  would  be  advanced  without  t'.ie  per- 
sonal guarantee  of  the  Kaiser  that  they  would  The  third  suggestion  of  war  came  from 
be  used  for  "legitimate  purposes" ;  that  is,  Paris.  The  new  military  service  laws  in 
not  against  the  lenders.  A  little  later  when  France  were  favorably  reported  in  July, 
the  German  bankers  were  asked  by  Emperor  1913,  about  a  week  after  similar  enactments 
William  if  they  were  in  a  condition  to  meet  had  been  made  in  Germany.  The  French 
the  chances  of  war  they  were  obliged  to  Cabinet  was  at  its  wit's  end  how  to  finance 
icspond  in  the  negative.  Then  came  the  the  tremendous  new  military  budget,  as  in- 
famous command  :  "Gentlemen,  when  I  vestment  markets  were  sluggish  and  the  port- 
tiext  call  on  you  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  folios  of  Paris  bankers  were  filled  with  the 
iead\."  This  is  the  first  suggestion  that  I.  ().  U.'s  of  the  Balkan  states  and  with  rap- 
war  was  brewing.  idly  depreciating  securities  of  Mexico,  Brazil, 
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and  Argentina.  The  utter  inability  of  Fan's  include  the  cost  of  those  strategic  railroads 
to  float  a  government  loan  of  $200,000,000  to  the  German  frontier,  of  which  Russia  is  so 
to  $250,000,000  was  obvious.  Economic  much  in  need,  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the 
conditions  ruling  then  were  sufficient  without  Germans  who  have  three  times  as  many  rail- 
the  Socialists'  opposition  to  defeat  such  a  way  lines  available  for  mobilization  purposes 
flotation.  Pending  at  that  time  in  Europe  as  has  the  Czar.  Austria  has  a  mobilization 
were  loans  aggregating  $1,500,000,000.  Of  capacity  at  the  Russian  frontier  twice  as  great 
those  assigned  to  Paris  alone  50  per  cent,  or  as  that  of  her  adversary. 
$350,000,000,  were  to  repair  the  ravages  of  As  we  know,  Great  Britain  has  been  build- 
war  in  the  Balkans  or  to  augment  armaments  ing  dreadnoughts  and  maintaining  her  bal- 
on  the  Continent.  ance  of  naval  power,  out  of  the  pockets  of 
It  was  only  when  in  her  desperation  Paris,  the  British  tax-payers  who  have  been 
by  government  order,  closed  her  doors  to  all  squeezed  a  little  harder  each  year  and  have 
foreign  loans,  thus  throwing  away  her  proud  cursed  a  little  louder  at  the  unfairness  of 
title  of   "bankers  of  the  nations"  held  since  imposts  on  income. 

the  Boer  war,  that  she  was  able  to  meet  her  Not   so   palpable   a   war    measure    as    the 

pressing  domestic  needs.    The  Viviani  Minis-  loans   described   has   been    the   bolstering   up 

try  practically  duplicated  the  plan  of  its  pred-  of  the   gold   reserves  of   the  great   European 

ecessor  in  proposing  an  issue  of  $360,000,000  banks   in   the   last   three  years.     There  was 

3^4   per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable  in  twenty-  some    cause    for    this    apart    from    financial 

five  years   in   distinction   to   the   perpetual   3  strategy    working    with    militarism.      When 

per  cent,  rentes,  and  subject  to  a  4  per  cent,  it  was  explained  as  an  economic  necessity  to 

income  tax.     1  was  in   Paris  when  prepara-  meet  the  new  competition  for  gold  by  India, 

tions  for  this  loan  were  going  on  and  found  China  and  South  America  the  world  at  large 

there    none    of    the    enthusiasm    for    it    that  let   it   go   at   that.      There   were   times   even 

I  had  witnessed  before  the  "wickets"  of  the  then  when  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why 

great    credit    banks    of    France    when    other  Paris  was  paying  such  a  price  for  American 

government  loans  were  being  offered.     It  has  gold  when  she  had  the  largest  hoard  of  it  in 

since  been  announced  that  the  loan  was  many  the   Bank   of   France's   history,   or   why   the 

times   oversubscribed ;   but    it    appears   likely  yellow   bars   took   such   circuitous    routes   as 

that  the  government  gave  strong  underwrit-  they  did  in  going  from  New  York  to  Berlin, 

ing   support.      The   French   public   was   not  In   consonance,   therefore,  with   loans   for 

keen  to  pay  additional  war  taxes.  war  has   been   the   addition   to   the   gold   re- 
serves  of    Continental    Europe.      These    are 

expedients   of   other   nations  nQw    $500 ,000,000    greater    than    in    1911 

While    Germany    and    France   have   been  when  the  Kaiser  commanded  his  bankers  to 

preparing  against  the  day  when  ambassadors  prepare.      A    large    percentage    of    this    gain 

should  be  peremptorily  dismissed,  other  mem-  has  taken  place  in  the  past  eighteen  months, 

bers  of  European  alliances  have  not  failed  to  So  far  as  is  known   Germany  is  the  only 

see  the  trend  of  events  and  be  forehanded,  one  of  the  nations  at  war  that  has  a  specific 

In  June,  a  year  ago,  we  read  what  seemed  war  fund.     The  famous  fortress  at  Spandau 

then  to  be  blustering  words  from  the  Belgian  is  said  to  contain  $30,000,000  in  gold  to  be 

Premier,   but  which  were  instead  prophetic,  employed  solely  for  war's  needs.     This  would 

In  announcing  the  government's  intention  to  not   finance   the   routine   requirements  of  an 

raise    $62,800,000    for    military   expenses   he  army  such  as  the  German  Empire  can  put  in 

said :     "We  do  not  intend  meekly  to  supply  the  field  for  more  than  a  fortnight ;  but  its 

again    a    battleground    for    Europe.      In    the  instant    availability    in    case    of    unexpected 

event  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  Antwerp  attack  would  make  it  of  double  value, 
will  be  found  an  impregnable  fortress." 

Only  a  fortnight  before  the  Archduke  of  emergency  measures 

Austria-Hungary  was  assassinated,  the  Rus-  Governments,   like   corporations  and   indi- 

sian   Minister  of  Finance  had  informed  the  viduals,  have  a  way  of  anticipating  loans  and 

Budget    Committee    of    the    Duma    that    his  of  creating  floating  debts  against  them  so  the 

country   in   the    next   five   years   must   spend  proceeds  are  absorbed  in  paying  off  old  bills 

$3,700,000,000  for  the  army  and  navy.   This  and  not  in  establishing  reserves  against  future 

year's  budget  for  military  and  naval  defense  requirements.     Undoubtedly  a  large  portion 

was  $500,000,000.     In  the  period  since  1908  of  the  capital  secured  by  Europe   in  recent 

approximately   $2,600,000,000  has   been  ex-  years   for   naval   and   military   purposes   has 

pended  for  similar  purposes.     This  does  not  by  this  time  been  translated   into  the  fixed 
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forms  of  battleships,  fortresses,  cannon,  guns,  war  Japan,  between  March  and  November, 

aeroplanes  and  a  multitude  of  minor  agencies  1905,  issued  $425,000,000  in  war  loans,  of 

through    which    troops    are    mobilized    and  which     London    took    $157,500,000;    New 

cared    for    when    in    active    service.      Even  York,    $141,500,000;    Berlin    $66,000,000, 

before   England   declared    war  on   Germany  and  Paris  $60,000,000.     It  is  an  interesting 

the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  her  $525,-  fact  that  Japan  was  able  to  float  a  loan  at  a 

000,000  for  "emergency  purposes,"  and  two  lower   interest  rate   at   the  end   of   the  war 

days   later  $500,000,000  more  was  granted  which  had  enormously  increased  her  national 

by  the  British  Parliament.     These  two  items  debt  and  placed  a  mortgage  on  her  remunera- 

increased  the  national  debt  by  about  28  per  tive    government    tobacco    monopoly,     than 

cent.     The  first  of  seventy-seven  emergency  when  she  first  started   to  fight  Russia.      In 

bills  authorized  by   the  Reichstag, — immedi-  the  same  war  Russian  attempts  at  loans  were 

ately  after  war  on  Russia,  France  and  Eng-  failures  as  they  always  seemed  unhappily  to 

land  was  declared, — was  for  a  loan  of  $1,-  coincide  with  some  reverse  in  Manchuria  or 

325,000,000,  an  amount  which,  in  itself  ex-  on  the  seas.     The  Balkan  Allies  and  Turkey 

ceeded  by  10  per  cent,  the  existing  debt  of  have  so   far   failed   to  pay   the   indebtedness 

Germany  and  added  30  per  cent,  to  the  out-  they  incurred  in  the  bloody  wars  of  1912-13. 

standing     debt     of     the     German     Empire.  Before  Austria  gave  her  ultimatum  to  Servia 

France  would  like  to  borrow  $200,000,000  both    countries   were   prostrated    industrially 

in    this   country,   but   the    State    Department  and  financially. 

has  indicated  that  it  would  not  be  good  poli-  War  always  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 

tics   to   encourage    this   desire.      A  credit   of  resources  of  individuals  are  far  greater  than 

$540,000,000  as  a  waj  fund  has  been  author-  suspected  and  that  wonderful  vitality  under- 

ized  by  the  French  State  Council.  lies   what   may   seem    impoverished   surfaces. 

.  Witness  Mexico  in  the  past  two  years,  ridden 

who  will   bear  the   burdens?  bv  revolution,  60  per  cent,  of  her  transpor- 

Obviously  the  costs  of  war  must  be  borne  tation  system  out  of  commission,  all  but  one 
by  the  man  with  property  or  a  going  business  of  her  eastern  ports  and  gateways  for  com- 
and  by  the  wage-earner.  The  latter  can  merce  closed,  and  agriculture  and  mining 
adjust  his  month-to-month  expenses  so  that  abandoned  in  the  northern  states,  and  still 
the  tax  on  him  will  be  relatively  small,  as  supporting  a  great  army  with  every  money 
war  chests  in  war  time  are  usually  lined  by  market  of  the  world  opposed  to  her.  Bis- 
receipts  from  taxes  on  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  marck  never  believed  that  France  could  pay 
tea,  coffee,  and  other  non-essentials,  as  well  the  $1,000,000,000  indemnity  in  1870;  but 
as  on  documents  and  contracts  with  which  from  every  stocking  in  the  empire  came  a 
the  man  with  small  income  has  little  to  do.  tithe  and  the  debt  was  liquidated  in  a  few 
Germany  is  already  proposing  a  severe  tax  on  months.  If  the  figures  presented  by  the 
all  property  in  excess  of  $7,500,000.  An-  American  Society  for  Thrift  are  approxi- 
other  unique  German  scheme  which  can  mately  correct,  the  people  of  this  country 
hardly  be  credited  is  to  commandeer  the  spend  each  year  for  intoxicants,  soft  drinks, 
savings-bank  deposits  of  the  Empire,  esti-  tobacco,  candy,  chewing  gum,  automobiles, 
mated  to  be  worth  $4,000,000,000,  and  use  theatres,  moving  pictures  and  other  extrava- 
them  as  a  war  fund,  giving  depositors  gov-  ^ances  the  sum  of  $4,000,000,000.  This  is 
ernment  interest-bearing  script  in  payment,  about  what  different  economists  have  reck- 
This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  loan,  oned  to  be  the  total  cost  of  the  present  Euro- 
hut  it  might  be  found  difficult  for  the  banks  pean  war.  Europeans  are  not  so  careless  of 
to  produce  that  amount  of  currency  on  de-  their  money  as  Americans,  but  they  are  not 
mand.  In  order  to  do  so  they  would  have  to  50  per  cent,  more  thrifty  than  we.  The 
liquidate  their  securities.  This  is  impossible  population  of  the  nations  engaged  in  war  is 
in  these  times  of  "moratoria"  and  closed  four  times  that  of  the  United  States.  So,  if 
stock  exchanges.  The  savings-bank  and  we  estimate  that  25  per  cent,  of  all  males 
postal  deposits  -of  the  fighting  nations  are  may  be  drawn  into  the  struggle  and  the  earn- 
about  $9,000,000,000.  ing    capacity    of    another    25    per    cent,    be 

To  fight  the  Boers,  England  issued  $1,-  rffected  by  it  we  can  see  where  enforced 
000,000,000  in  consols.  She  has  recently  economy  would  supply  the  reserves  for  many 
been   buying  back  at   70  some  of   the  bonds  war  bills. 

which  she  placed  at  a  premium.  Even  this  The  cost  of  war  does  not  stop  with  the 
huge  sum  was  not  sufficient  and  extra  taxes  countries  waging  it.  There  is  now  before 
bad   to  Ix*   imposed.      In   the   Russo-Japanese  the  Congress  at  Washington  a  series  of  taxa- 
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tion   measures   to   relieve   the   United   States       The  wealth  of  these  same  countries,  to  be 

from  embarrassment  due  to  the  sudden  stop  drawn  on  to  meet  the  cost  of  war,  according 

to  customs  revenues.    Of  our  import  trade  of  to  latest  figures,  is: 
$1,850,000,000  as  much  as  $500,000,000  is  National        Wealth  per 

with  nations  directlv  or  closelv  involved   in  _  t,,  ™"™"  c*a,p'*a; 

,  a    i  "  .u-'  •  France    $65,000,000,000         $1,625 

the  war.     A  large  part  of  this  commerce  is  United  Kingdom  SO.OOO.OOoiooo  1^00 

in   the  highest  tariff-yielding  articles.     It   is  Russia    40,000,000,000  250 

believed,  therefore,  that  taxes  will  have  to  be  Belgium  9,000,000,000  1,235    , 

imposed     on     American     tax-pavers     to     the  Germany,        including 

■    d- 1  n a  nnn  nnn  •    •  *.  Prussia    60,500,000,000  930 

amount   of    $100,000,000    as   a    minimum    to  Austria-Hungary   25,000,000,000  500 

help  defrav  the  cost  of  the  war  abroad. 

The  public  debt  of  the  countries  at  war       The  nations  of  the  Triple  Entente  have 

and  the  debt  per  capita  follows:  an  aggregate  wealth  of  $194,000,000,000  to 

which  may  be  added  the  moral  support  of 

Pi.hlir  ,ieht      neht  npr  Italy  and  Portugal  with  a  combined  wealth 

capita!  of   $22,500,000,000.      The   members  of   the 

France     $6,283,000,000        $157  Triple  Alliance,  or  Dual  Alliance  as  it  turns 

United  Kingdom    3,500,000,000  80  out   to    be,    have    a   national    reserve   wealth 

5ufsi-a   4,550,000,000  30  behind   them  of  $85,500,000,000.      But,   as 

Belgium    760,000,000  100  „,  .  •    '   ,•     •      '  t   -i    \    4 

German  y,       including  money  power  has,  in  this  instance,  failed  to 

Prussia    . ! 5,000,000,000  75  prevent  war,  so  it  may  be  ineffective  in  bring- 

Austria-Hungary     3,750,000,000  80  ing  war's  successes. 


AMERICAN   FINANCE  IN   THE 

WAR  TEMPEST 

BY  CHARLES  A.   CONANT 

A  MERICAN  markets  have  stood  up  dur-  at  $4.90  to  the  pound  sterling  rose  to  $5.25 
■**-  ing  the  past  few  weeks  under  a  tempest  and  even  in  some  cases  to  $6. 
of  a  character  never  before  encountered  since  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  abroad  was 
the  creation  of  the  modern  mechanism  of  manifested  by  almost  every  cable  message 
finance.  For  a  few  days  it  looked  as  though  which  came  from  the  great  centers  of  finance, 
the  entire  machinery  of  banking  and  credit  — London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Brus- 
built  up  in  Europe  during  forty  years  of  sels,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  French  and  Eng- 
peace  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  lish  governments  promptly  declared  a  mora- 
as  if  the  American  market  would  be  com-  torium,  which  means  that  the  holder  of  doc- 
pelled  also  to  suspend  its  activities.  umentary  obligations,  like  bills  of  exchange 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  under  a  and  promissory  notes,  can  not  enforce  pay- 
torrent  of  orders  from  Europe  to  sell  Ameri-  ment  according  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation 
can  securities  held  abroad,  remained  open  un-  until  the  delay  granted  has  expired.  In 
til  the  close  of  business  on  Thursday,  July  30,  France,  the  payment  of  specie  at  the  Bank  of 
but  was  closed  the  next  morning  after  a  con-  France  was  promptly  suspended ;  in  Ger- 
sultation  between  the  governing  board  and  many,  gold  was  gotten  only  with  difficulty 
big  banking  interests.  In  the  meantime,  the  and  in  trifling  amounts  from  any  of  the 
usual  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  had  banks ;  in  Belgium,  specie  '  suspension  oc- 
broken  down,  partly  because  shipping  was  curred ;  and  in  Holland,  similar  action  was 
threatened  by  the  war  and  insurance  rates  accompanied  by  authority  to  the  National 
for  the  shipment  of  gold  had  become  pro-  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  to  issue  additional 
hibitive.  Even  such  credits  as  were  pos-  notes  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000.  In 
sessed  by  American  banks  abroad  were  in  a  France,  also,  the  limit  of  circulation  of  the 
state  of  suspense  and  drafts  on  England  Bank  of  France  was  increased  at  a  jump 
which  should  have  been  sold  at  the  highest  from  $1,300,000,000  to  $2,300,000,000. 
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Even  the  rock-ribbed  Bank  of  England  was  the  arts  and  for  exportation  to  India.    Their 

subjected  to  a  run  for  gold  in  exchange  for  total   increase   in   gold   holdings   in   eighteen 

its  notes  which  cut  down  its  reserve  by  more  months  was  about  $360,000,000,  and  shortly 

than  $50,000,000  in  less  than  a  week  and  led  before  Austria  delivered  her  brutal  ultima- 

ultimately  to  the  suspension  of  the  bank  act  turn  to  Sen  ia  at  the  close  of  July,  the  gold 

of   1844,  which  limits  the  amount  of  notes  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  France  had  reached 

that  can  be  issued  without  gold.    London  has  $792,160,000;  of  the  State  Bank  of  Russia, 

long   prided    herself    on    being    the    clearing  $819,700,000;  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger- 

house  of  the  world,  and  on  being  the  only  many,    $336,000,000 ;    and   of   the    Bank   of 

market  where  obligations  were  always  pay-  Austria-Hungary,  $254,400,000. 
able   promptlv   for   their   full   value   in   gold. 

The   very   fact,   however,   that   the   London  ^  THE  American   money  market 

market  was  a  clearing  house  for  obligations  To    these    gold    war    funds,    the    United 

from   all  over  the   European   Continent  and  States  contributed   during  the  spring  of  the 

from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  which  present  year  up  to  the  end  of  June,  about 

could  not  be  collected  promptly,  naturally  de-  $84,000,000    in    the    form    of    gold    exports, 

prived  her  of  the  means  of  making  her  usual  When    the   war-clouds   broke    into    storm,    a 

settlements  and  made  it  necessary  to  allow  a  new  effort  in  Europe  to  turn  other  forms  of 

breathing  spell   in   order   to   reconstruct   the  wealth   into   gold   caused   gold   exports   from 

machinery  of  exchange.  New  York   in  three  weeks  of  $46,000,000, 

and  sales  of  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock 

EUROPE  S    PREPARATION    FOR  A   CRISIS  -q      k—          U1   V.             U           kokl      k„        ™11„1 

Lxchange  which  would  probably  have  called 

This  breakdown  in  European  finance  took  for  $30,000,000  more, 

place  in  spite  of  a  long  period  of  preparation  The  American  market  had  remained,  up  to 

for    the   stress   of   war   on    the   part   of    far-  the  very  eve  of  war,  comparatively  indifferent 

sighted    statesmen    and    bankers    in    Europe,  to    the    gathering    storm    clouds    in    Europe. 

The   fact  was  clearly   recognized    after   the  With  a  gold  monetary  stock  in  the  country 

Morocco    crisis    of     1911,     which     brought  estimated  at  about  $1,700,000,000,  the  loss 

France  and  Germany  nearly  to  the  verge  of  of  $100,000,000,  more  or  less,  caused  little 

war,   that  the   European   banks  were   inade-  alarm.     If  the  same  situation  had  arisen  in 

quately  equipped  for  a  great  struggle  in  arms.  1895,    when    the    Treasury    of    the    United 

It  is  reported  that  the  German  Kaiser,  near  States  was  on  the  brink  of  specie  suspension, 

the  close  of  the  year   1912,  called  the  gov-  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  contract  with 

ernor  of  the  Imperial  Bank  before  him  and  the  Morgan  and  Rothschild  houses  to  obtain 

asked  if  the  bank  was  properly  equipped  for  $65,000,000  in  gold  and  to  protect  it  by  a 

war.     Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  is  monopoly  of   the   market   for  exchange,   the 

leported  to  have  replied:     ''When  I  ask  that  lesults  to  American  finance  would  have  been 

question  again,   I  want  a  different  answer."  appalling.     Attempt  to  control  the  exchange 

At  once,  the  Imperial  Bank  set  to  work  to  market  by  fixing  high  rates  would  have  been 

strengthen    its  gold   reserve,   with   entire   in-  futile  against  the  feverish  thirst  for  the  yel- 

difference  to  the  usual  principles  of  political  low  metal  in  Europe,  which  would  not  have 

economy  determining  the   free  movement  of  been  slaked  nor  greatly  restrained  by  a  tri- 

gold.     It  appeared  as  a  high  bidder  at  the  fling  difference  in  the  cost  of  getting  it. 
London  auctions  for  the  gold  which  arrived 

from  South  Africa  every  week;  it  husbanded  A  strong  POSITION 

all  the  gold   which  entered   the  bank  in   the  Fortunately,    the    finances    of    the    United 

course  of  ordinary  operations;  and  it  greatly  States  were  never  in  a  stronger  position  to 

expanded    the    issue   of    notes    for   50   marks  meet  such   a  strain  than  in  the  closing  days 

($11.90),  and  20  marks  ($4.76),  which  had  of  July.   1914.      Even  on  the  stock  market, 

never  been  issued  prior  to  1906.  liquidation   had   been  so   long  going  on   and 

The  bankers  of  France  and  Russia,  wit-  speculation  had  been  so  discouraging  in  its 
nessing  this  feverish  activity  in  Germany  to  results,  that  there  were  only  a  few  margined 
increase  her  gold  resources,  met  her  on  the  accounts  to  be  thrown  over  and  only  mod- 
same  ground.  Within  a  year  and  a  half,  the  crate  loans  outstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
three  state  banks  of  France,  Germany,  and  banks  to  commission-house  brokers.  In  re- 
Russia  drew  into  their  vaults  an  amount  of  spcct  to  its  gold  equipment,  the  United 
gold  equal  to  the  entire  production  within  States  was  stronger  in  some  senses  than  even 
that  time  which  was  available  for  monetary  Russia  and  France,  with  the  mountains  of 
uses,   exclusive  of   the   amounts   required    in  the  yellow  metal  at  the  command  of  their  cen- 
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tral  banks.  The  amount  in  gold  certificates  tween  the  big  financial  interests  in  New  York 
outstanding  at  near  their  maximum  point  on  and  the  administration  at  Washington,  they 
April  30,  1914,  was  $1,158,997,000.  These  were  quickly  forgotten  under  the  pressure  of 
certificates  represent  simply  deposits  of  gold  the  general  peril.  The  Democratic  leaders 
on  behalf  of  the  owners  in  the  custody  of  the  in  Congress  took  prompt  action  to  liberalize 
government  and  are  only  a  part,  although  a  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  law  of  1908,  which 
large  part,  of  gold  resources  of  the  country,  would  have  expired  by  limitation  on  June  30, 
The  Treasury  could  afford  to  look  on  with  1914,  but  for  the  forethought  of  Senator 
comparative  indifference  while  certificates  Owen,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
were  turned  into  coin  and  the  coin  went  Hanking,  and  Chairman  Carter  Glass,  of  the 
abroad ;  for  neither  of  these  operations  af-  House  Committee,  and  an  amendment  re- 
fected directly  the  legal  tender  reserve  in  ceived  the  approval  of  President  Wilson  on 
gold,  fixed  by  the  gold  standard  law  of  1900  Tuesday,  August  4,  doing  away  with  this 
at  the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  nor  did  they  limitation  and  extending  the  authorized  ag- 
affect  directly  the  "free  gold"  in  the  Treas-  gregate  of  new  note  issues  from  $500,000,000 
ury  cash,  which  stood  on  July  31st  at  a  point  to  125  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
above  $130,000,000.  Under  the  gold  stand-  the  banks,  or  more  than  $2,000,000,000. 
ard  law,  United  States  notes  are  redeemable  It  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  country 
on  demand  from  the  legal  tender  reserve  of  that  the  organization  of  the  new  system  of 
£1 50,000,000,  but  when  so  redeemed  may  be  Federal  reserve  banks  had  been  delayed  up  to 
exchanged  for  gold  in  the  general  cash  of  the  the  breaking  out  of  the  crisis.  The  new  sys- 
Treasury,  if  gold  is  found  there.  Never  since  tern  might  have  been  very  effective  in  pro- 
the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1900,  has  the  tecting  the  situation  if  it  had  been  in  complete 
legal  tender  reserve  fallen  below  the  legal  operation ;  but  in  a  period  of  transition,  which 
limit  of  $150,000,000;  and  this  reserve  was  would  have  called  for  the  shifting  of  con- 
buttressed  by  a  fund  of  $130,000,000  of  free  siderable  amounts  of  legal  tender  money  from 
gold  in  the  Treasury.  the  old   national   banks  to   the  new  Federal 

reserve  banks,  it  would  have  proved  a  source 

ACTION  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  r  ,  •«,  i        •  „, 

of  embarrassment  without  having  any  com- 

BANKS  i     .      ,  e         1-     r         T  • 

pleted  powers  of  relief.  In  preparing  meas- 
When  it  became  apparent,  however,  that  ures,  however,  for  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
the  demands  of  Europe  for  gold  might  be  al-  the  situation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
most  limitless,  if  she  could  throw  upon  the  had  the  assistance  of  those  three  members  of 
New  York  market  the  great  mass  of  Ameri-  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  had  already 
can  securities  in  which  she  had  invested,  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate, — Hon.  Charles 
prompt  and  energetic  action  was  taken  by  the  S.  Hamlin,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
banking  interests  of  New  York  and  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  an  Ala- 
Government  to  protect  the  situation.  First,  bama  banker,  familiar  with  the  conditions 
on  Friday  morning,  July  31, came  the  closing  for  moving  the  cotton  crop;  and  Dr.  Adolph 
of  the  Stock  Exchange;  at  a  meeting  of  the  C.  Miller,  a  trained  political  economist. 
Clearing  House  Committee  on  Sunday,  Aug. 

2,  it  was  decided  to  issue  Clearing  House  cer-  EASING  THE  STRAIN 

tificates  for  use  between  the  banks  of  New  These  gentlemen  remained  in  New  York 

York  in  settling  clearing-house  balances;  and  during  the  period  of  acute  pressure  for  cur- 

on  Saturday,  Aug.    1,  the  Hon.  William  G.  lency   and  superintended   the   issue  within   a 

McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  arrived  week  of  $46,514,980,  in  new  notes,  to  New 

in  New  York  and  entered  into  earnest  con-  York   banks   alone.      The   peculiar   value  of 

ferences  with  the  banking  interests,  with  the  these  notes  in  relieving  monetary  strain  is  that 

result   that   the   Treasury   arranged    for    the  they  can  be  paid  out  by  the  banks  in  response 

prompt  issue  of  emergency  bank  notes  to  en-  to  calls  for  currency,  whether  from  interior 

able   the   banks   to  substitute  notes  for   gold  banks  or  from  individuals,  and  thereby  permit 

certificates    in    the    circulation    and    thereby  the  banks  to  husband   their  gold  certificates 

husband    their   gold   and   build   up    their   re-  and  build  up  their  reserves.    Incidentally  also 

serves.   These  reserves  had  fallen  from  $466,-  they  equip  the  banks  with  increased  lending 

577,000  for  the  week  of  July  25th  to  $444,-  power  without  dipping  into  their  reserves. 

436,000  on  August  1,  and  fell  still  further,  Sanity  gradually  returned  to  the  financial 

under  the  pressure  of  gold  exports,  to  $386,-  markets  in  London  as  well  as  New  York  as 

589,000  on  August  8.  soon  as  the  efficiency  of  the  steps  taken  in  both 

If   jealousies   or    distrust   had   existed   be-  countries  began  to  be  recognized  by  the  finan- 
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cial  community.  The  Bank  of  England,  foreign  capital  is  invested  to  the  amount  of 
which  lost  in  a  week  more  than  $50,000,000  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  The  amount  in- 
in  gold,  gained  gold  rapidly  during  the  sec-  vested  in  the  United  States,  which  is  princi- 
cnd  week  in  August.  The  rush  for  the  re-  pally  in  the  form  of  securities,  represents 
demption  of  bank  notes  in  gold  was  brought  nearly  the  entire  value  of  the  annual  produc- 
ts an  end  when  the  government  authorized  tion  of  the  country,  and  more  than  half  the 
the  bank  to  issue  notes  in  excess  of  the  legal  aggregate  assets  of  the  national  banks, 
limit  and  put  out  notes  for  ten  shillings  Securities  issued  for  railway-building  and 
($2.44)  and  £1  ($4.88),  which  had  not  be-  industrial  enterprises  represent  fixed  capital 
fore  been  done  since  the  recovery  from  the  which  is  the  result  of  the  savings  of  years 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  discount  rate  of  the  and  in  modern  times  has  come  to  exceed  many 
Bank  of  England,  which  was  raised  on  Fri-  times  the  amount  of  annual  production.  Ob- 
day,  July  31,  to  8  per  cent.,  and  on  the  next  viously,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  United 
day  to  10  per  cent.,  was  reduced  in  the  fol-  States  to  buy  back,  even  at  low  prices,  the 
lowing  week  to  6  and  then  to  5  per  cent.,  and  entire  mass  of  American  securities  which  have 
accommodation  was  extended  as  usual  to  sol-  been  placed  abroad.  The  problem,  fortu- 
vent  clients.  i-ately,  cannot  present  itself  in  quite  so  crude 
The  deadlock  in  exchange  with  the  United  and  appalling  a  form,  but  the  necessity  of 
States  was  partially  broken  by  the  same  firm  taking  back  even  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of 
which  had  saved  the  United  States  Treasury  this  huge  mass  of  obligations  would  be  suf- 
from  specie  suspension  in  1895.  It  was  an-  ficient  to  cause  derangement  in  the  money 
nounced  on  Thursday,  August  6,  that  the  market  and  serious  declines  in  stock  exchange 
government  of  France  had  deposited  with  the  prices.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was 
Paris  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  a  necessary  to  close  the  Stock  Exchange  on  July 
sum  of  about  $6,000,000,  which  was  subject  31,  under  the  torrent  of  frightened  European 
to  drafts  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  Wash-  selling,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the 
ington.  By  means  of  checks  drawn  upon  situation  in  this  respect  carefully  before  the 
this  fund,  but  delivered  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  American  Stock  Exchanges  can  be  again 
Company  in  New  York,  the  French  Govern-  opened  for  business, 
ment  would  be  able  to  purchase  supplies  in 
the  United  States  and  the  drafts  would  re-  distribution  of  the  costs  of  war 

lease   an    equal   amount   of    money   in    New  Even  if  the  war  should  come  to  an  end  in 

York,  which  could  be  applied  to  obligations  a  few  months,  the  echo  of  its  disturbing  ef- 

of  French  bankers  and  importers  to  bankers  fects  would  be  felt  in  the  market  for  capital, 

and  exporters  in  New  York.     A  clever  move  because   of   the   considerable   loans   which    it 

in  the  same  direction  was  announced  by  the  would  be  necessary  for  the  governments  in- 

Bank  of  England  on  August  11,  by  which  the  volved  to  offer  to  the  public.     Experience  in 

Canadian  Treasury  Department  was  made  a  former   wars   has   shown    that   the   countries 

branch  of  the  bank  and  custodian  of  the  gold  which  prepare  to  absorb  new  issues  of  their 

due  the  bank  in  New  York.     By  this  means  national  loans  do  so  by  quietly  reducing  their 

the  gold  held  on  this  side  of  the  water  could  holdings   of   foreign   securities.      In   time  of 

be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  peace,  this  would  not  be  done  with  the  pre- 

bank  against  its  note  issues  and  deposit  liabili-  cipitation  and  sacrifice  of  values  which  occur 

ties  in  England.  under  the  threat  of  war,  but  the  effect  would 

probably  be  to  depress  the  price  of  other  se- 

AMERICAN  SECURITIES  HELD  IN  EUROPE  •   •      J      A   _    ,       •      ,-a-_    i.    .      «k*«.*-  ~,„.V„1 

cunties  and  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  capital 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  war  for  new  enterprises   while  the  costs  of  war 

panic    abroad,     in     its    effect    on     American  were  being  distributed  over  the  world's  money 

finance,  is  the  sending  back  of  American  se-  markets. 

curities  held  in  Europe,  to  be  unloaded  on  the  America,  therefore,  whatever  her  tempo- 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  any  price  for  rary  profits  from  an  enhanced  demand  for 
cash.  For  many  years,  a  portion  of  Euro-  certain  products  and  the  opening  of  new  op- 
pean  savings  has  been  applied  to  investment  portunities  for  her  commerce  and  shipping, 
in  the  United  States,  until  the  amount  thus  will  be  compelled  to  bear  some  share  of  the 
invested  has  reached,  according  to  the  com-  loss  caused  by  the  consumption  of  hundreds 
putations  of  Sir  George  Paish,  editor  of  the  of  millions  of  the  world's  savings  in  support- 
London  Statist,  no  less  a  sum  than  $6,000,-  ing  contending  armies  and  keeping  them  sup- 
000,000.    In  Canada,  also,  it  is  estimated  that  plied  with  the  weapons  of  destruction. 
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WITHOUT  undertaking  to  consider  the  senger    accommodations    and    a    considerable 

causes,    the    fact    is    that    when    Great  cargo  capacity.      Not   one  of   the   latest   At- 

Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Aus-  lantic  leviathans  has  sailed   under  the   Stars 

tria  plunged  into  war  in  the  midsummer  of  and    Stripes.      All    of    these    six    American 

1914,  their  merchant  ships  and  the  ships  of  steamships  are  in  the  service  of  the  Interna- 

the  few  maritime  nations  remaining  neutral  tional    Mercantile    Marine   Company.      The 

were  carrying  92   per  cent,  of  the  overseas  four  first  named  are  the  regularly  subsidized 

trade  of  the  United  States, — a  trade  which  transatlantic  postal  fleet  of  the  United  States, 

in  the  latest  fiscal  year  was  valued  at  nearly  and   the  Finland  and  Kroonland  were  built 

four  billions  of  dollars.     Our  principal  car-  in    anticipation    of   a    later    subsidy    measure 

riers  were  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  which  was  not  enacted. 

the  ships  of  the   latter's   flag  were  at  once       Occasionally  an  American  steamer  of  the 

removed   from  consideration, — bottled   up  at  coastwise    fleet,    chartered    for    a    particular 

home  or  abroad  by 'the  superior  naval  power  purpose,  makes  a  voyage  to  Europe,  but  these 

of  the  enemy.  six    steamers    represent    the    entire    shipping 

There    ensued,    of    course,    a   paralysis    of  facilities   available   under   the  American   flag 

export  and   import  commerce  that  struck  at  in   the   regular  transatlantic   trade  when  the 

the   prosperity  of   every  part   of   the   nation,  great  war  opened.     Immediately  the  six  ships 

What  happened   was   precisely   what   Wash-  were  sought  by  all  Americans  in  Europe  who 

ington  and  Jefferson  had  foreseen  in  the  last  could   secure   passage   by   them   and   realized 

years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Then  they  the  safety  that  lay  in  the  folds  of  their  coun- 

aroused   their  countrymen  to  vigorous  meas-  try's  flag,  and  they  have  been  and  will  con- 

ures  of  self-defense,  and  in  a  few  years  the  tinue  to  be  sought  for  the  same  reason  by 

danger  was  averted, — the   United   States  be-  the  shippers  of  bullion  and  valuable  cargo, 
came  a  mercantile  marine  power  of  the  first        Besides   these   six  American   steamers,   the 

rank.     If  the  same   result  follows  upon  the  war  at  the  outset  left  neutral   a  few  small 

present  acute  emergency,  the  loss  and  suffer-  steamship    lines    under    the   colors   of    Spain, 

ing  now  inevitable  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Portugal,   and    Scandinavia.      The   Holland- 
America  steamers  have  been  forced  to  trav- 

ONLY    SIX    TRANSATLANTIC    STEAMSHIPS  ^    g    dangej.    ^^    the    BeIg;an    steamers   of 

But  this  looks  ahead,   and   present  condi-  the  Red   Star  line  went  almost  immediately 
tions   demand    all    immediate    attention.      At  into   the   belligerent   class,   and   a  hazard   of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  American  flag  eventual    participation    clings    to    the    steam- 
was   flying  over   only   six   steamships   out  of  ship  lines  of  Italy, 
the  two  or  three  hundred  liners  regularlv  en- 

gaged  in  the  great  transatlantic  trade  be-  M0RE  SHIPS  IN  the  WEST  INDIES 
tween  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  This  was  a  grave  crisis  from  the  stand- 
ports  of  Europe.  These  six  steamships,  point  of  ocean  transportation,  for  the  United 
which  have  since  proved  too  conspicuous  and  States  lost  at  once  the  dependable  use  of  its 
useful  as  the  favored  refuge  of  returning  principal  ocean  carriers.  Not  only  were  the 
American  tourists,  are  the  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  regular  lines  affected,  but  the  slow  freighters, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  of  the  Amer-  the  wheat  and  cotton  ships,  belonged  chiefly 
ican  line  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg  and  to  the  belligerent  nation.  They  were  held 
Southampton. — 20-knot  passenger,  mail  and  at  home  or  at  distant  ports,  and  with  almost 
express  freight  vessels  of  11,000  and  10,000  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  crop  and  many  mil- 
tons, — and  the  Finland  and  Kroonland,  16-  lions  of  bushels  of  the  huge  grain  crop  de- 
knot  steamships  of  the  Red  Star  line  from  manding  markets  overseas,  the  United  States 
New  York  to  Plymouth  and  Antwerp, —  has  been  involved  by  the  war  in  an  incal- 
vessels   of    12,000   tons,   with   excellent   pas-  culable  misfortune.      For   it   is   only   in    Eu- 
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rope,  convulsed  by  the  war,  that  the  great  time,  the  list  of  available  Panama  coast-to- 
bulk:  of  our  surplus  cotton  and  grain  can  coast  steamships  under  the  American  flag  has 
be  disposed  of, — relatively  small  quantities  been  increased  by  other  new  vessels  and  new 
having  been  sent  to  the  ports  of  other  con-  companies.  The  American-Hawaiian  Com- 
tinents.  pany  has  completed  its  great  fleet  of  twenty- 

Though  the  war  in  its  first  effects  crippled  six  steamships  of  a  total  dead  weight  ca- 
steamship  communication  on  the  transatlantic  pacity  of  nearly  300,000  tons ;  the  Emery 
routes,  it  has  had  no  such  disastrous  results  Company,  of  Boston,  has  appeared  upon  the 
on  the  routes  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  route,  and  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
nearer  ports  of  Atlantic  South  America,  rine  Company  has  confirmed  its  purpose  to 
American  shipping  holds  a  respectable  place  offer  a  passenger  service  that  will  become 
in  the  trade  of  the  Caribbean  region,  and  available  as  soon  as  the  war  will  permit, 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  commerce  of  These  Panama  steamers  are  all  of  bona  fide 
that  region  is  and  long  has  been  with  the  American  ownership  and  register,  the  great 
United  States.  A  strong  American  steam-  present  hope  of  our  merchant  marines.  They 
ship  service, — that  of  the  Ward  line, — con-  are  sufficient  in  number  to  provide  a  sailing 
nects  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahamas  with  from  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  every  busi- 
New  York.  This  is  a  mail-subsidized  serv-  ness  day  throughout  the  year, 
ice,  and  so  is  that  of  the  Red  D  line  from  On  the  Pacific,  one  American  steamship  of 
New  York  to  Venezuela  via  Porto  Rico,  the  Great  Northern  Company  from  Puget 
Our  West  Indian  colony  is  under  the  coast-  Sound,  and  four  or  five  steamships  of  the  Pa- 
wise  laws  and  possesses  communication  in  cific  Mail  Company  from  San  Francisco,  run 
ships  of  several  American  lines  with  New  to  Japan,  China,  and  the,  Philippines.  The 
York  and  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  operates  a  re- 
Panama  Railroad  Steamship  line,  another  established  postal  subsidv  line  from  San  Fran- 
American  service  operated  by  the  War  De-  cisco  to  Australasia.  The  Pacific  Mail  main- 
partment,  runs  from  New  York  to  Colon,  tains  a  service  from  San  Francisco  to  Central 
The  Clyde  line  runs  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  America  and  Western  Mexico.  Thus,  in 
the  Southern  Pacific  line  from  New  Orleans  spite  of  the  general  weakness  of  the  American 
to  Cuba,  which  has  steamship  connections  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade,  there  are 
also  with  the  Florida  peninsula.  routes  upon  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  still 

Ships  of  the  large  fleet  of  the  United  Fruit  hold  a  place  of  dignity  and  power.  There  is, 
Company,  sailing  under  British  and  other  however,  no  American  steamship  line  to  the 
foreign  colors  (because  of  higher  American  greater  countries  of  South  America,  with  the 
wages  and  severer  requirements  of  American  exception  of  one  freight  line  operated  by  the 
law)  but  so  securely  American  in  ownership  United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  char- 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  ply  tered  ships  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Corn- 
between  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  Ja-  pany  from  New  York  to  Brazil, 
maica,  Cuba,  Central  America,  and  the  Isth- 

mus  of  Panama,  and  the  Munson  line,  also  RIGHTS  OF  N*UTRAL  carriers 

with  American  owned  ships  of  foreign  regis-  The  catastrophe  of  the  war  is  heaviest  in 
ter,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  Cuban  the  vast,  rich  commerce  of  the  North  At- 
trade.  The  United  Fruit  Company  may  lantic.  Both  the  grain  and  the  cotton  crops 
come  completely  under  the  American  flag,  are  coming  forward.  Where  are  the  ships 
The  Atlas  line  of  German  steamers  has  been  requisite  to  carry  them?  The  important 
withdrawn  from  the  New  York-West  Indian  service  of  the  two  great  German  steamship 
service,  but  otherwise  our  West  India  com-  companies,  the  Hamburg-American  and 
munications  have  not  been  and  presumably  North  German  Lloyd,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
will  not  be  seriously  reduced.  A  merchant  ship  of  a  belligerent,  even  laden 

Nor  is  there  any  hazard  in  the  war  to  with  cargo  that  is  in  itself  non-contraband 
what  is  now  the  most  important  steamship  and  even  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  is  a  law- 
service  under  the  American  flag, — the  long-  ful  prize  of  war.  Great  Britain  and  her 
voyage  coastwise  service  through  the  now-  allies  dominate  the  sea,  and  German  ships 
open  Panama  Canal,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Austrian  ships  are  for  the  time  being 
and  Pacific  seaboard.  The  intelligent  and  eliminated  from  international  commerce, 
active  preparations  for  this  trade  which  have  Ships  of  neutral  nations  can  nominally 
been  made  by  American  steamship  companies  trade  to  all  ports,  even  ports  of  belligerent 
were  described  in  an  article  in  the  Review  nations  that  have  not  been  formally  block- 
or    Reviews    for    May,    1913.      Since    that   aded,  but  in  effect  the  widening  of  the  defini- 
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tion  of  contraband  to  include  conditionally 
even  such  articles  as  food  stuffs  very  seriously 
circumscribes  all  practicable  war-time  com- 
merce. Petroleum,  another  of  our  most  im- 
portant exports,  is  absolutely  under  the  ban 
as  contraband,  and  even  such  harmless  ar- 
ticles as  cotton  or  woolen  cloths  are  liable 
to  seizure  and  confiscation  if  of  the  nature  of 
military   uniforms. 

The  truth  is  that  in  a  great  world-shaking 
war  many  settled  principles  of  international 
law  are  sure  to  be  denied  or  disregarded. 
Each  belligerent  on  the  ocean  assumes  to  be  a 
law  unto  himself.  Theoretically,  until  for- 
mal blockade  is  proclaimed,  as  was  done  by 
our  Government  in  the  Civil  War  with  the 
ports  of  the  Confederacy,  an  American  ship 
or  any  other  neutral  ship  has  a  right  to  carry 
a  clearly  non-contraband  cargo  to  Bremen 
or  Hamburg  or  Trieste.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  American  or  other  neutral  ship  will 
dare  to  do  this,  except  as  a  desperate  specula- 
tion. The  North  Sea  is  already  filled  and 
the  Adriatic  may  soon  be  with  mines,  fixed 
or  floating,  those  deadliest  devices  of  twen- 
tieth century  war.  It  is  the  misfortune  both 
of  Germany  and  of  Austria  that  their  coast 
lines  are  relatively  short  and  readily  closed 
by  an  enterprising  enemy,  and  direct  com- 
munication with  their  ports  even  under  a 
neutral  flag  can  doubtless  be  regarded  as  an 
impossibility  for  the  present.  Whether  or 
not  a  blockade  is  proclaimed,  a  blockade  ac- 
tually exists,  and  Germany  and  Austria  must 
be  dismissed  from  consideration  as  consumers 
of  products  of  the  United  States, — save,  in- 
deed, for  what  small  commerce  may  persist 
through  the  ports  of  Holland,  Scandinavia, 
and  Italy,  so  long  as  these  remain  neutral 
states. 

But  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  except 
those  on  the  northeast  coast,  and  the  ports 
of  France  ought  to  remain  open  to  the  neu- 
tral commerce  of  America.  Already  a  large 
part  of  the  service  of  British  and  French 
transatlantic  steamship  companies  is  being 
cautiously  resumed.  This  points  to  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  home  all  the  American 
refugees  from  Europe  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
without  any  extraordinary  efforts  by  our 
Government. 

It  must  be  expected,  however,  that  the 
British  and  French  steamship  schedules  will 
be  liable  to  interruption  throughout  the  war, 
because  of  imperative  demands  of  the  home 
government  for  ships  for  transport  or  other 
auxiliary  service.  These  lines  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  in  war  as  they  could  be  in  peace. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  German 


navy  contains  some  of  the  swiftest  and  most 
formidable  cruisers  in  existence.  One  or  two 
of  these  ships,  slipping  out  of  the.  North 
Sea  through  the  British  blockade  and  fall- 
ing on  the  transatlantic  route,  would  create 
a  panic  and  make  insurance  rates  on  British 
and  French  merchant  ships  prohibitive.  This 
danger  is  liable  to  increase  as  the  war  con- 
tinues and  the  situation  of  Germany,  ringed 
in  by  foes,  becomes  more  desperate.  Ameri- 
cans will  remember  that  the  Confederate 
commerce  destroyers  were  relatively  harm- 
less in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  their  sharpest  depredation  occurred  in 
the  years  1863  and  1864, — indeed,  one  of 
these  rovers,  the  Shenandoah,  did  her  dead- 
liest work  after  the  war  had  ended. 

WHAT  CAN   BE  DONE? 

Already  freight  rates  to  north  European 
ports  have  doubled,  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rates  to  coun- 
tries outside  of  the  war  zone,  to  Africa  and 
South  America.  Insurance  rates  also  have 
attained  excessive  figures,  though  they  are 
significantly  low  for  ships  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  of  unquestioned  American  owner- 
ship, on  the  American  register  before  the 
war  began.  The  United  States,  as  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  of  neutrals,  is  in  a 
position  to  command  respect  for  its  own 
ships  and  its  own  citizens.  It  is  very  for- 
tunate for  the  country  that  the  American 
navy  because  of  the  quality  of  its  ships,  guns, 
and  personnel  is  a  factor  which  no  belligerent 
would  lightly  draw  into  the  scale  against  it. 

Our  Government  in  this  crisis  should  in- 
sist with  firmness  on  full  neutral  rights  for 
all  its  ships  and  cargoes.  If  the  nation  pos- 
sessed a  great  mercantile  marine,  or  was 
rapidly  creating  such  a  marine,  this  would  be 
an  unexampled  opportunity.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  additions  to  our  overseas  ton- 
nage from  the  larger  vessels  of  the  coastwise 
trade.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
chartered  and  others  are  being  offered  by  their 
managers.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  lines 
and  their  allied  companies  have  signified  that 
eighteen  steamers  to  carry  grain  or  cotton 
are  at  the  service  of  the  Government.  The 
American-Hawaiian  Company  has  other  and 
larger  steamers  ready.  It  so  happens  that 
because  of  the  general  depression  in  domestic 
business  many  American  coastwise  vessels 
have  been  lying  idle  in  port  awaiting  an 
improvement  in  trade  or  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Seventeen  such  vessels  have 
been  unemployed  at  Boston,  thirty  at  New 
York,  and  more  than  forty  at  San  Francisco. 
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Some  are  too  small  for  profitable  overseas  and  managing  directors  are  American  citi- 
voyaging,  but  some  are  larger  vessels  carry-  zens.  Further  to  encourage  the  naturaliza- 
ing  from   5000  to   10,000  tons.  tion   of   foreign-built   ships,   the   President  is 

One  factor,  beyond  the  lack  of  ships,  which  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  suspend  the 
has  temporarily  crippled  the  export  trade  is  requirement  of  existing  law  that  the  officers 
the  breakdown  of  exchange.  This  is  a  finan-  of  American  ships  shall  be  American  citizens. 
rial  and  not  a  transportation  difficulty  and  it  The  President  is  also  authorized  in  his  dis- 
can  be  remedied.  Another  factor  of  discour-  cretion  to  suspend  the  requirement  that  for- 
agement  has  been  the  heavily  increased  insur-  eign-built  ships  shall  comply  with  American 
ance  rate,  so  high  as  to  leave  small  profit  to  laws  governing  survey,  inspection,  and  meas- 
shipowners   and   owners  of  cargo.      But  this   urement. 

difficulty  will  be  lifted  with  the  adoption  by  The  new  law  in  its  terms  actually  grants 
Congress  of  the  plan  recommended  by  Presi-  a  valuable  preference  to  foreign-built  ships 
dent  Wilson  for  the  government  insurance  over  existing  ships  on  the  American  register, 
of  ships  of  American  register.  It   is  an   unmistakably  liberal  proposition, — 

an  urgent  invitation  to  the  ships  of  the  world 

the   emergency  shippixg  measure         ^  seek  the  American  colors.     Indeed,  Amer- 

Vigorous  insistence  on  the  rights  of  neu-  ican  ownership  may  be  merely  nominal,  for  it 
trals,  the  use  of  coastwise  vessels  wherever  can  be  secured  by  foreign  capital  through  the 
practicable,  and  national  insurance  of  Ameri-  simple  expedient  of  organizing  an  American 
can  vessels  will  be  straightforward  and  prac-  corporation  in  which  only  three  or  four  offi- 
tical  methods  of  relief  of  the  war  congestion  cers  need  be  American  citizens,  holding  the 
of  our  export  and  import  trade.  Congress  few  shares  of  stock  necessary  to  qualify, 
has  already  at  this  writing  passed  the  emer-  Unknown  to  many  of  the  people  of  this 
gency  shipping  measure  in  the  form  in  which  country,  a  free-ship  policy  had  been  in  effect 
it  was  sought  by  the  Administration.  This  here  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Panama 
bill  passed  the  House  after  a  very  brief  de-  Canal  act  of  August  24,  1912.  This  ad- 
bate.  In  the  Senate,  an  unwise  attempt  was  mitted  to  American  registry  for  the  foreign 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  emergency  in.  trade  any  foreign-built  vessel,  less  than  five 
our  overseas  shipping  business  to  force  for-  years  old,  owned  by  American  citizens  or  an 
eign-built  ships  into  the  coastwise  trade,  American  corporation  and  capable  of  being 
which  had  been  reserved  for  more  than  a  certified  after  inspection  as  fit  to  carry  dry 
hundred  years  to  American  ships  and  Ameri-  and  perishable  cargoes.  Not  one  ship  of  any 
can  citizens.  This  ill-timed  attempt  would  kind  was  actually  admitted  to  American  reg- 
have  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  our  coastwise  istry  under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  It 
shipping  and  would  soon  have  destroyed  ship-  proved  an  absolute  failure,  because  no  com- 
building  in  America.  If  it  had  been  success-  pensation  was  offered  for  the  higher  wages 
ful  it  would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  of  American  officers,  for  the  higher  wages  of 
emergency  shipping  bill,  which  was  to  pro-  crews  if  shipped  from  American  ports,  for 
vide  foreign-built  ships  for  the  carrying  of  the  higher  cost  of  food  and  general  mainte- 
our  overseas  commerce.  Such  ships,  if  ad-  nance  on  ships  under  the  American  flag,  and 
mitted  to  American  registry,  would  have  pra-  for  the  foreign  subsidies  and  bounties  that 
ferred  the  coast  trade  to  the  overseas  trade,  would  have  to  be  relinquished  by  some  for- 
because  of  the  greater  security  in  the  domes-  eign  ships  if  transferred  to  American  registry. 
tic   traffic   from    interference  by  belligerents. 

Fortunately,  the  prompt  and  vigorous  op-  government  ownership  dangerous  and 

e      l  i  i  •  i  INEFFECTIVE 

position    of   the    merchants,   shipowners,    and 

shipbuilders  was  heeded  by  the  public  men  in  Recognizing  already  that  even  the  broader 
Washington  and  the  attack  on  the  coastwise  free-ship  proposition  will  fail  of  adequate  re- 
trade  which  would  have  resulted  so  disas-  suit,  President  Wilson  has  brought  forward 
trously  for  the  country  was  defeated  in  the  a  new  and  radical  expedient, — government 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  ownership  of  steamship  lines.  The  maximum 
Then  the  original  emergency  shipping  of  $30,000,000  which  the  President  asks 
bill,  as  the  House  had  framed  and  passed  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the  purchase  and 
it,  was  adopted.  This  provides  for  the  operation  of  foreign-built  steamships  in  gov- 
admission  to  American  registry  of  foreign-  eminent  lines  under  the  American  flag  is  only 
built  steamships,  without  regard  to  age,  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  requisite  to 
owned  by  American  citizens  or  by  Ameri-  create  an  adequate  fleet.  The' proposal  is  a 
can    corporations    of    which     the    president  makeshift,  and  a  perilous  makeshift,  for  the 
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mere  introduction  of  it  has  aroused  resent-  Representatives.  Their  own  people,  their 
ment  abroad  and  provoked  warning  that  the  own  agricultural  constituents,  are  now  pay- 
American  nationality  of  ships  bought  from  ing  the  penalty,  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
belligerents  in  this  belated  and  dubious  way  prevent  it,  that  penalty  will  have  been  a 
would  not  be  accepted  for  a  moment.  Thus  heavy  one  before  this  war  is  ended, 
both  the  emergency  shipping  measure  and  More  than  a  century  ago,  President 
this  later  plan  of  government  ownership  in-  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
volve  grave  risk  of  international  complica-  his  Secretary  of  State,  warned  their  country- 
tions.  Though  Great  Britain  did  not  sign  men  in  a  joint  communication  to  Congress 
the  London  conference  agreement  of  1909,  that  dependence  upon  foreign  nations  as  our 
the  following  declaration  is  at  least  morally  sea  carriers  was  a  costly  blunder,  for  aside 
binding  as  the  latest  expression  of  interna-  from  the  disastrous  effects  upon  our  ship- 
tional  "opinion:  building    and    seamanship    which    these    two 

great  Americans  vividly  pictured,  "our  prod- 
The  transfer  of   an  enemy   vessel  to   a   neutral    ucts,    carried    in    foreign    bottoms,    would    be 
flag,    effected    after   the   opening   of    hostilities,    is    addled   with   war   freights   and   insurance   in 
void  unless  it  is   proved   that   such   a  transfer  was      •  r   war  >> 

not    made    in    order    to    evade    the    consequences  '.  ,  u 

which  the  enemy  character  of  the  vessel  would  Congress  listened,  and  passed  one  aiter 
involve.  another  laws  that  brought  the  American  ton- 

nage   registered    for    overseas    commerce    up 

One  steamship  service  is  now  owned  by  from  123,000  in  1789  to  667,000  in  1800 
the  Government, — that  of  the  Panama  Rail-  and  to  981,000  in  1810.  At  the  beginning 
road  Steamship  Company,  acquired  from  the  of  this  period,  American  ships  were  carrying 
French  with  other  assets  of  the  old  canal.  23  per  cent,  of  this  country's  imports  and 
This  line,  though  favored  in  the  transporta-  exports;  and  at  the  end  of  the  period,  they 
tion  of  government  supplies,  has  incurred  were  carrying  91  per  cent, 
heavy  deficits  in  some  years  when  private-  Many  of  the  admonitions  of  the  founders 
owned  competing  lines  earned  reasonable  of  the  republic  have  been  remembered,  with 
dividends.  It  is  an  unfortunate  precedent;  profit,  by  subsequent  generations;  this,  quoted 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  in  ocean  above,  has  been  forgotten.  Another  great 
trade  with  the  one  line  which  it  controls  is  world-war,  as  vast  and  terrible  as  the  Napo- 
not  encouraging.  leonic  struggle,  has  found  the  United  States 

The  great,  unmistakable  lesson  of  this  war  as  unprepared  and  helpless  to  safeguard  its 
to  the  American  people  is  that  an  adequate  overseas  trade  as  it  was  in  the  first  admin- 
merchant  marine  can  no  more  be  improvised  istration  of  Washington.  That  this  is  so  is 
in  an  emergency  than  can  an  adequate  fight-  going  to  prove  the  shame  and  the  loss  of  the 
ing   navy.      The   heavy   cost  of   our   lack  of  American  people. 

American  ships  will  be  borne  throughout  the  There  are  people, — thousands  and  tens  of 
war,  not  by  the  maritime  States,  but  by  the  thousands  of  them, — on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
cotton-growing  States  of  the  South  and  the  rope  who  will  go  hungry  in  the  autumn  and 
wheat  and  the  grain-growing  States  of  the  the  winter,  if  the  war  continues,  because  of 
Middle  West,  many  of  whose  public  men  and  the  lack  of  American  carriers  for  our  abun- 
public  journals  have  for  half  a  century  shown  dant  foodstuffs.  The  warring  soldiers  have 
themselves  indifferent  or  hostile  to  every  left  the  harvests  standing  in  the  fields.  The 
effort  to  create  an  American  ocean  ship-  havoc  of  march  and  battle  over  these  fields 
ping.  will  be  tremendous.     There  will  be  a  grave 

It  was  these  influences,  from  the  interior  of  shortage  of  food  this  year  in  Europe.  Great 
the  country,  that  defeated  the  earnest  efforts  Britain  may  manage  to  provide  ships  to  bring 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  President  Taft  supplies  for  her  own  people,  but  she  cannot 
to  secure  national  aid  for  the  establishment  do  much  more.  An  American  merchant  ma- 
of  steamship  lines  to  South  America  and  rine  of  unquestioned  nationality, — not  a  mer- 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Both  Mr.  Roose-  chant  marine  of  suddenly  "whitewashed" 
velt  and  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out  that  the  in-  ships, — would  now  be  a  boon  to  the  world, 
land  States  needed  a  merchant  shipping  even  — to  the  people  whom  its  safe  neutral  car- 
more  than  the  seaboard  States.  But  inland  riage  could  succor,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
statesmen  caused  the  defeat  of  the  shipping  whose  products  it  would  deliver  and  whose 
bill   by   narrow   majorities   in   the   House   of   flag  it  would  fly. 
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WHAT  attitude  shall  conscientious  Ger-  are  those  who  see  in  the  Waffenrock  another 

man-Americans  take  towards  the  war  hat  of  Gessler,  before  which  the  public  must 

of  nations  now  convulsing  Europe  and  par-  bow.      They    uphold    the    officers    who    cut 

ticularly  towards  the  country  of  their  ances-  down  lame  cobblers  or  run  through  civilians 

try?     The  question   is  one   to  cause  no  end  at    seme    fancied    insult,    and    applaud    those 

of    heart-break,    not    only    to    them    but    to  wearers   of    the   uniform    who   resort   to   the 

numerous  Americans  as  well,  who   for  one  duel,  long  since  outlawed  by  the  enlightened 

reason  or  other  find   themselves   in   debt  to  sentiment  of  the  world.     These  are  the  Ger- 

German     learning     or     German     kindliness,  mans   who  entrench   in   power   the  ennobled 

Should  they  imitate  the  multitudes  who  are  and  enriched  classes;  who  are  without  trust 

shouting   "Germany,   right   or   wrong!"    and  in  the  people  and  are  utterly  opposed  to  any 

waive  all  effort  to  place  the  blame  by  some  extension  of  democracy,  relying  for  aid  upon 

such    conscience-salve    as    the    phrase,    "The  a  subservient  bureaucracy;  who  support  the 

Kaiser  has  sources  of  information   not  open  Prussian    Government    in    its    refusal    to   re- 

to  the  public  and  knew  he  had  to  strike  or  move    the   inequalities   among   voters  within 

be  overwhelmed"?  its  electorate, — against  which  100,000  Prus- 

There  are  plenty  of  other  reasons  given  sians  protested  last  year  on  a  single  day. 
in  defense  of  the  Kaiser.  He  is  a  new  St.  Incidentally  they  are  of  the  type  that  gives 
George  slaying  the  Slavic  dragon  who  would  so  much  offense  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
destroy  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe.  They  are  arrogant  and  supercilious  and 
He  and  his  people  are  the  victims  of  British  frankly  without  faith  in  anything  save  the 
envy  and  jealousy  due  to  their  extraordinary  power  of  the  sword.  It  is  they  who  have 
conquests  on  the  seas  and  in  the  marts  of  dictated  the  foreign  policy  which  has  made 
the  world.  A  hatred  of  forty-three  years  friends  of  practically  nobody.  It  is  they  who 
and  a  never-quenched  desire-  for  revenge  under  Bismarck's  leadership  originally  en- 
explain  the  actions  of  the  French  as  well  as  tered  in  1882  the  game  of  taking  the  lands 
their  alliance  with  the  Czar  of  all  the  of  backward  races,  in  which  all  their  neigh- 
Russias.  Misinformation,  ignorance,  garbled  bors  and  we  ourselves  have  indulged.  It  is 
despatches  from  French,  Belgian,  and  Eng-  they  who  give  the  utterly  false  impression 
lish  sources,  and  lack  of  appreciation  cf  the  that  all  Germany  has  been  bent  on  conquer- 
fact  that  the  Kaiser  is  the  true  protector  of  ing  where  it  could.  It  is  they  who  make  a 
the  intellectual  aspirations  and  the  superb  large  part  of  the  world  forget  that  the 
idealism  of  his  people, — all  these  are  the  Germans  are  among  the  most  lovable,  useful, 
leasons  why  public  sentiment  in  the  United  and  enlightened  of  people;  that  they  are 
States  is  on  the  side  of  the  Kaiser's  enemies,  bound  to  us  by  ties  that  ought  to  be  indis- 
In  brief  every  man's  hand  has  been  raised  soluble.  Have  they  not  enriched  our  blood? 
against  Germany  because,  as  the  Kaiser  put  Did  they  not  come  to  us  by  the  hundred 
it,  God  has  been  with  her;  she  has  prospered  thousand,  fleeing  from  home  because  of  a 
exceedingly  and  the  wicked  now  rejoice  that  noble  idealism  which  they  transferred  to  our 
evil  days  have  come  upon  her.  This  and  country,  pledging  their  faith  with  their  blood 
much  more  is  put  forth  by  those  who  are  for  upon  our  battlefields  of  civil  strife. — but 
"Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  Allcs."  always  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and  human 

What  intensifies  the  difficulty  of  the  Ger-  liberty?      Surely   no   German-American   who 

man-American    is    that    there   are    two    Ger-  really   believes   in    republican    institutions,   in 

manys.     One  is  that  of  the   Kaiser  and  of  popular  government,  in  the  ideals  of  Wash- 

the  military  autocracy,  those  who  believe  in  ington  and  Lincoln, can  uphold  this  Germany, 
the  divine  right  of  rulers,  in  the  mailed  fist,       But  there  is  another  Germany  besides  this 

in   government   by   aristocracy,   in    might   as  one  of  the  autocrats, — totally  different,  infi- 

against  right,  and  have  taught  the  doctrine  nitely    nobler.      It    is   the    Germany   of    the 

that   peace   can   only   be   assured    if   all    the  great  souls  who  have  really  made  the  spirit 

nations  be  armed  to  the  teeth.     Its  adherents  of   the   nation,   its  thinkers,   its  teachers,   its 
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scientists,    its  civic   administrators,    its   poets,  c  nly  the  laws  which  are  silent  between  arms; 

its    glorious    musicians,    its    philosophers,    its  all  intellectual   and   spiritual   activities  cease 

idealists,  its  patriots  of  the  wars  for  freedom  when    men's    sole    thoughts    are    to    kill,    to 

and  of  the  lost  struggle  for  liberty  in   1848.  destroy,  to  immolate,  to  make  a  mockery  of 

Christianity.      A   whole   generation   is   to   be 

OUR  DEBT  TO   INTELLECTUAL   GERMANY  ^^    QJ.    ^    flower   Qf    ^    ^    betw€en 

To  this  Germany  thousands  of  Americans  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-four  is  to 
owe  a  debt  of  never-ending  gratitude.  From  be  sacrificed  at  a  despotic  ruler's  will ;  per- 
it  hosts  of  our  teachers,  our  professional  men  haps  another  Go.ethe,  a  Schumann,  a  Helm- 
without  number,  and  others  in  every  rank  of  holtz,  are  to  be  cut  off  in  their  youth ;  all 
life  have  drawn  their  most  cherished  inspira-  the  talents  these  boys  possess  is  certain  to 
tions.  To  it  we  owe  in  considerable  meas-  go  for  naught.  Those  who  survive  are  to 
ure  our  university  development;  from  it  be  brutalized  by  the  most  frightful  spectacle 
came  in  large  degree  the  impetus  towards  of  human  carnage  the  world  has  ever  seen, — 
good  civic  government  which  has  been  one  by  a  sudden  reversion  to  the  stone  age ;  to 
of  the  glories  of  our  American  progress  in  preach  thereafter  the  long  outworn  and 
the  last  two  decades.  From  this  Germany  blasphemous  doctrine  that  God  is  on  the 
Lloyd-George  has  plagiarized  those  plans  for  side  of  the  mightier  battalions.  If  those  of 
the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses  the  Kaiser  prove  to  be  the  better  drilled  so 
which  have  made  him  at  once  the  best-  as  to  kill  the  greater  number  of  their  fellow 
beloved  and  best-hated  man  in  Great  Britain,  human     beings,     intellectual     Germany    will 

In  the  civic  care  of  its  own  this  Germany  not  profit  but  will  suffer  thereby, 
has  led  the  world,  with  all  to  do  it  rever- 
ence. It  has  known  best  how  to  build  the  A  HATED  nation 
city  beautiful  and  made  good  and  progres-  It  is  not  merely  that  its  spiritual  growth 
sive  government  the  birthright  of  all  its  has  been  checked  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
urban  dwellers.  In  no  other  nation  has  knowledge  is  at  an  end.  A  terrible  blow 
science  in  the  same  degree  become  the  part-  has  been  struck  at  Germany  as  the  seat  of 
ner  of  commerce  and  of  industry.  Nowhere  wisdom.  International  bonds  of  infinite 
else  has  there  been  a  keener,  if  as  keen,  an  worth  have  been  sundered  not  to  be  reunited 
intellectual  freedom  among  those  whose  for  decades  to  come;  the  Germany  of  calm, 
lives  are  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  scientific  reasoning  has  been  submerged  by 
or  to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Nowhere  the  mad  rush  into  a  war  in  which  the  Kaiser 
has  there  been  a  greater  reverence  for  the  has  staked  the  Empire  itself,  as  well  as 
aristocracy  of  intellect  or  as  generous  a  every  achievement  of  the  nation-builders  of 
recognition  of  its  achievements.  To  sit  at  1870  and  of  those  who  have  erected  the 
the  feet  of  its  inspired  teachers,  men  and  great  commercial  edifice  which  has  been  the 
women  have  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  wonder  of  the  world.  If  there  is  envy  and 
globe  knowing  that  in  a  hundred  fields  this  jealousy  now  among  the  other  nations,  will 
Germany  led  the  world.  not  these  feelings  give  way  to  helpless  rage, 

And  it  is  this  Germany  which  to-day  lies  to   bitter   enmity,    to   dread    and    fear   if   the 

prostrate    before    us.      It    is    this    Germany  greatest    of    military    machines    should    tri- 

which    is    being    slaughtered,    whatever    the  umph  ?     Will  not  there  be  another  Napoleon 

reason  or  the  excuse  for  the  war.    On  behalf  only  a  shade  less  dangerous  than  the  over- 

of  this  Germany  any  really  enlightened  ruler  lord  of  a  century  ago,  to  inspire  distrust  and 

must  have  stood  for  peace  against  the  world,  to   court   another  Waterloo? 

no  matter  who  might  be  mobilizing  or  where.  And    if    Germany    is   conquered    and    lies 

To  the  support  of  this  Kingdom  the  whole  prostrate  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  what  endless 

intellectual  world  would  have  risen, — it  did1  humiliation  will  be  hers!     What  dreams  of 

in   England, — had   the  Kaiser  but  cried  out  revenge  upon  all  the  world  may  not  then  fill 

its  need  and  asked  for  allies  to  defend  and  the  minds  of  those  who  so  gaily  set  out  to 

not  to  break  the  peace.     For  it  anyone  who  humble  their  sister-nations  to  East  and  West? 

realized  its  moral  grandeur  and  worth  ought  Is  it  not  certain  that  whatever  the  outcome, 

to  have  been  willing  to  have  abdicated  rather  Germany  will  for  decades  be  the  most  hated 

than  to  plunge  it  into  the  abyss,  the  hell  of  of   nations?      Every   reactionary   element   in 

war.  the  German   Empire,  every  privileged  class, 

But  there  it  lies  to  be  ravaged  by  its  de-  every  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  the  few 

fenders  and  its  enemies  at  will.     For  it  there  who    have   obtained    power,    every   militarist 

can  be  no  victory,  whoever  wins.     It  is  not  and    imperialistic    tendency    will    have    been 
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strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  liberalism  everywhere   by   iron   castes.      Their   villages 

and  culture  of  Germany, — a  Germany  bur-  have  only  just  begun  to  grow,  to  give  signs 

dened  with  a  horrible  millstone  of  debt, — of  of  a  development  corresponding  to  that  of 

which  it  can  shift  only  a  part,  at  best,  upon  the  cities;   to  them  have  come   at  least  the 

the  conquered,  if  it  wins.  harbingers    of    social    justice;    something    of 

Here   is  precisely   where   a   chief  wicked-  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  beginning 

ness   of    the   war   policy   lies.      Nearly   four  to  be  theirs.     But  now  the  mother  of  every 

million    of    German    citizens    have    enrolled  son  between  nineteen  and  twenty-four  years 

themselves  in  a  party  to  belong  to  which  the  must  know  her  boy  upon  the  firing-line,  to 

Kaiser   declared   at   Essen   a   few   years   ago  destroy   the   sons   of   some   other   mother, — - 

was  to  commit  treason  to  the  nation.     These  because  the  "Triple"  Alliance  demanded  it. 

traitors  now  have  been  forced  into  the  ranks,  For    these   solid    peasants,    the   backbone    of 

but   the  evils   against   which   they  protested  the  country,  war  can  bring  nothing  save  woe 

are  no  less,   their  devotion  to  their  cause  is  and  debt. 

the   same.  .  They    have    fought    imperialism  Will  it  avail  to  tell  them  that  the  Slavic 

at  every  turn,  only  to  be  bound  and  delivered  peril  must  be  combated ;  that  in  this  world- 

now  by  the  old  snares,  the  old  teachings  that  war  Destiny  speaks  and  that  it  had  to  come 

one's  country  must  be  upheld  in  war  time;  sooner  or  later?     Are  they  not  inevitably  to 

that  it  is  proper  to  commit  murder  if  one  count  the  cost  when  the  slaughter  is  over? 

but    murders    by    the    wholesale, — teachings  Will  they  not  more  than  ever  turn  to  the 

that    are    to-day    doing    their    anti-Christian  "party  of  treason,"  which  dictates  that  such 

work  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Aus-  things  shall  not  be?     Will  they  not  turn  to 

tria  as  well.     The  cause  of  liberalism  is  the  anyone  who  teaches  that  it  shall  be  taken  out 

chief  political  hope  of  Germany,  as  against  of    the    hands   of   one   man   or    a   group   of 

the  rule  of  the  Prussian  Junker,  the  grasp-  men  to  say  whether  a  nation  shall  return  to 

ing   landlords,   the   insolent  tariff   barons,   a  barbarism  and  slay  the  best  that  is  in  it? 

bigoted   Catholic  clergy  as  in   Eavaria,  and  For  a  German-American  whose  heart  goes 

the  military  and  the  aristocratic  castes  which  back   to   the   country  that  gave  him   or  his 

do  more  to  recruit  the  Socialist  party  than  fathers  birth  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 

all   their  own   leaders  combined.      It  is  not  deciding  where  his  sympathies  should  lie,  if 

because  of  such  government  by  the  few,  as  he   be   truly  an   American   citizen.      Sorrow 

some  would  contend,  but  in  spite  of  it  that  as   he   must   for   the   German   masses,   if   he 

the  liberal,  the  cultured  Germany  of  to-day  places  reason   above  emotion   and  sympathy, 

is  what  it  is.     What  might  it  not  be  if  its  he  can   but  withhold   his  support   from   the 

intellectual    freedom   were   to   be   typical   of  Kaiser  who  approved  in  principle  the  Aus- 

the    freedom    of    the    masses?      How    much  trian    ultimatum    to    Servia    and    made    no 

greater  might  not  be  the  spiritual  kingdom  better  than  a  dicer's  oath  the  solemn  promise 

which    it    has    built    for    itself    under    these  cf   the   Empire  to   respect  the  neutrality  of 

conditions?  Belgium.     If  he  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of 

this  republic  the  German-American  can  only 

THE  GERMAN  MASSES  ENLIST  OUR  SYMPATHY    hope    ^    absolutism    ha§    brought    about    ;ts 

The  masses  of  the  Kaiser's  empire!  To  own  downfall;  that  this  may  mark  the  end 
them  surely  the  sympathy  of  the  world  must  of  Kaisers,  as  of  great  armaments.  If  he 
go  out  as  to  the  poor  Belgians  who  have  has  owed  anything  to  the  great  minds  of 
died,  about  Liege  without  knowing  why,  Germany,  its  men  of  peace,  of  knowledge, 
realizing  only  that  a  hell  of  shot  and  shell  science  and  art,  let  him  now  pay  the  debt 
had  burst  without  warning  upon  them  as  by  being  true  to  their  ideals.  He  might  well 
lightning  from  the  sky.  On  the  heads  of  the  remember  that  Goethe  himself  faced  a  Ger- 
German  masses  lies  not  the  blood  guilt,  man  army,  when  it  had  been  beaten  by  rag- 
They  come  from  smiling  homes,  from  the  ged  French  republicans,  to  assure  it  that 
castled  hills  of  Thuringia,  the  vine-clad  then  and  there  a  new  epoch  had  begun, 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  plains  of  Prussia,  The  immeasurable  sins  of  the  rulers  of 
the  poppied  fields  of  Bavaria.  They  and  Europe  and  their  militarists  can  only  be 
their  kind  have  been  rising  steadily  against  expiated  now  by  the  beginning  of  a  new 
fearful  odds,  helped  on  by  favorable  social  epoch  which  shall  mean  that  the  masses  shall 
legislation,  held  back  by  the  heavy  taxes  be  the  kings  of  Europe  as  they  are  the  rulers 
imposed  by  the  military  Moloch,  and  by  with  us  to-day;  that  the  last  vestiges  of 
their  three  years  of  army  service;  hampered  'feudalism  shall  be  swept  away  to  make  room 
in  the  cities  by  grinding  poverty  and  checked   for  government  by  and  for  the  peoples. 
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VOLCANIC  ACTIVITIES  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL 


I  HE  volcanic  disturbances  which  are  af- 
fecting  the  mountain  backbone  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  indicate  the  possibility  of  an 
era  of  Vulcanism  which  may  be  of  no  little 
significance  to  North  American  civilization. 
Until  the  last  few  years  it  had  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  ten  or  a  dozen  great  vol- 
canic peaks  of  the  western  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  many  volcanoes  of  Alaska,  were, 
in  a  general  sense,  extinct,  although  with 
many  of  them  surrounded  by  boiling  springs, 
geysers,  fumaroles,  steam  caves,  and  like  phe- 
nomena it  has  been  recognized  that  Vulcan  is< 
still  alive. 

The  present  eruption  of  Lassen  Peak,  how- 
ever, is  good  evidence  that  we  have  right  in 
the  United  States  a  very  live  volcano,  while 
some  of  those  in  Alaska  have  proven  far 
more  active.  In  fact,  it  is  now  known  that 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Katmai  in  1912  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  volcanic  outbursts  of 
historic  times,  and  had  this  volcano  been  situ- 
ated in  one  of  our  Western  States  instead  of 
in  a  practically  unpopulated  region,  it  would 
have  been  accounted  a  world's  disaster. 

During  the  present  season  Katmai  has  again 
been  reported  in  active  eruption,  along  with 

Sept.— 6 


Mount  Shishaldin  and  Mount  Redoubt; 
while  Mount  Wrangell,  a  vast  live  volcano 
14,000  feet  high,  is  more  or  less  continually 
steaming  and  smoking,  and  Bogoslof,  an  out- 
Iyer  of  the  Aleutian  Range,  periodically  sinks 
and  rises  from  the  ocean. 

Government  geologists  have  visited  both 
Mount  Katmai  and  Lassen  Peak,  and  have 
made  interesting  reports  on  the  eruptions, 
but  scientists  as  a  rule  are  conservative. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
the  entire  mountain  region  of  the  West  from 
Panama  to  Northern  Alaska  is  geologically 
young;  the  volcanoes  of  Central  America  are 
not  extinct,  those  of  Alaska  can  be  no  longer 
considered  extinct,  and  Lassen  Peak,  while 
it  has  as  yet  not  proven  itself  a  very  danger- 
ous volcano,  is  likely  at  any  time  to  develop 
into  one.  Geologist  Joseph  S.  Diller,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  re- 
cently reported  on  this  volcano,  says  that 
while  "the  volcano  may  subside  to  its  former 
quiescence,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
only  the  top  of  the  old  Vesuvius  which  was 
blown  off  to  make  the  Monte  Somma  and 
the  Vesuvius  of  to-day,  that  Krakatoa  blew 
ufi   from   the  very  base  witru  tremendous  ef- 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  LASSEN  PEAK  ERUPTION 


feet,  and  that  while  there  seems  no  good  rea- 
son at  present  to  predict  a  Krakatoan  out- 
break at  Lassen  Peak,  yet  the  part  of  wisdom 
indicates  a  close  watch,  for  eruptions  as  a 
rule  break  out  suddenly." 

With  the  United  States,  therefore  between 
two  such  active  volcanic  areas  as  .Mexico 
and  Alaska,  it  is  a  matter  of  somt  interest 
to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  at  least  of 
the  rejuvenation  of  some  of  the  great  cones 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  Lassen  Peak  by  geologically  re- 
cent lava  Hows,  such  as  Mounts  Shasta, 
Adams,  Hood,  Baker,  and  Rainier,  besides 
man]  others  less  prominent.  Lassen  is  the 
southernmost  of  this  chain  of  volcanoes  ex- 
tending along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  North- 


ern California  to  British  Columbia,  and  if 
now  the  Lassen  Peak  eruptions  continue  with 
increasing  energy,  becoming  more  and  more 
violent  and  culminating  in  such  an  eruption 
as  that  of  Mount  Katmai  in  Alaska,  may  not 
these  activities  be  transmitted  to  the  other 
great  volcanoes  which  geologists  state  are  all 
included  in  one  system  and  all  connected  by 
relatively   recent   lava   flows? 

The  eruptions  of  Lassen  Peak,  although 
sufficiently  terrifying  to  those  who  witnessed 
the  vast  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  pouring 
out  of  the  new  crater,  resulted  only  in  a  new 
crater  about  400  feet  long  and  not  over 
100  feet  in  depth,  but  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Katmai  blew  an  estimated  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  billion  tons  of  rock  and  pumice  into 
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VOLCANIC  CLOUD  OVER  A  MOUNTAIN  WEST  OF  KATMAI.  ALASKA,  WHICH  IS  ITSELF  OBSCURED  DUR- 
ING ERUPTION 


the  air  and  scattered  it  over  a  territory  of 
some  10,000  square  miles.  Were  such  a 
catastrophe  to  visit  Mount  Rainier,  which 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  the  result  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described. 

Alaska's  Vesuvius 

A  brief  account  of  the  Katmai  eruption 
may  not  be  without  interest,  since,  outside 
of  a  few  scientific  discussions  and  fragmen- 
tary newspaper  accounts,  this  terrific  convul- 
sion of  Nature  has  received  little  or  no  no- 
tice.    Before    June,    1912,    Mount    Katmai 


was  one  of  the  least  known  of  the  many 
Alaskan  volcanic  peaks,  and  had  been  so  long 
dormant  that  there  were  not  even  local  tra- 
ditions of  former  outbreaks.  But  on  June 
6,  without  warning,  the  volcano  proclaimed 
itself  by  a  terrific  explosioh^the  sound  of  the 
mighty  bombardment  reaching  Juneau,  750 
miles  distant,  and  even  carrying  across  the 
towering  Alaska  range  to  Dawson  and  Fair- 
banks in  the  far  interior  of  the  Territory. 
For  an  area  of  500  or  600  square  miles 
immediately  surrounding  the  mountain,  the 
hot,  gaseous  breath  of  the  eruption  swept 
over    the   earth,    killing   every    living   thing. 
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NATIVE  HOUSES  AT  DOUGLAS  VILLAGE,  ALASKA,  NEARLY  SUBMERGED  BY  VOLCANIC  ASHES  FROM 

KATMAI,  ALTHOUGH  FIFTY  MILES  FROM  THE  VOLCANO 

The   huge   black   column    of   steam   and    ash  within  a  few  hours  this  had  shed  a  deluge  of 

which  shot  up  into  the  air  was  immediately  pumice  over  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Alaska 

seen   through  the  clear  atmosphere  at  Clark  Peninsula  and  most  of  Kodiak  and  Afognak 

Lake  and  Cook  Inlet,  150  miles  distant,  and  Islands,   resulting  in   midnight   blackness   at 
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ASH-LADEN  SPRUCE  TREES  NEAR  KODIAK.  ALASKA.  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  FROM  THE 

VOLCANO 


noon,  extending  as  far  east  as  the  Kenai  Pen- 
insula, 200  miles  distant.  The  volcanic  dust 
fell  at  points  1000  miles  away  and  fumes 
were  reported  at  Puget  Sound,  1500  miles 
from  the  explosion. 

Kodiak  Island  and  other  surrounding  is- 
lands and  territory,  wifhin  100  or  more  miles 
of  the  volcano,  enjoy  a  mild  climate  and 
very  fertile  soil  and  are  destined,  as  the 
crowded  world  expands  into  more  remote 
sections,  to  sustain  a  population  of  possibly 
one  million   inhabitants.     With   such   condi- 


tions, to  say  nothing  of  a  dense  population 
like  that  of  Japan  or  the  Southern  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  or  even  our  own  Puget 
Sound  region,  the  explosion  of  Mount  Kat- 
mai  would  have  been  simply  terrific  in  its 
work  of  destruction.  The  country  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  volcano  was  submerged 
in  from  two  to  three  feet  of  hot  volcanic 
ashes,  and  on  Kodiak  Island,  100  miles  away, 
more  than  one  foot  of  ash  and  pumice  fell, 
embracing  everything  in  its  smothering  grip. 
This  material,  sliding  down  the  steep  moun- 
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GULLYING  THROUGH  THE   VOLCANIC  ASH  ON  KOD1AK   ISLAND.   ONE  HUNDRED   MILES   FROM  THE 

VOLCANO  OF  KATMAI 


tain  slopes  and  piling  and  drifting  in  great 
banks,  crushed  in  houses  and  submerged  much 
territory  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  and  even 
forty  feet. 

AWE-INSPIRING    SIGHTS    AND    SOUNDS 

The  only  people  who  witnessed  the  erup- 
tion from  near  at  hand  were  two  families  of 
natives  of  Katmai,  the  rest  of  the  village  hav- 
ing gone  to  distant  fishing  grounds.  These 
reported  the  "top  of  Katmy  Mountain  blun 
off  and  hot  rock  flying  all  erund  them, 
twenty  miles  off,  and  the  watter  was  hot  in 
Katmy  Bay."  Natives  from  an  Indian  vil- 
lage twenty-eight  miles  from  the  volcano 
stated  that  "the  upper  half  of  Katmai  Moun- 
tain was  gone  and  the  mountain  burning 
up."  At  Kanatuk,  Cold  Bay,  Iliamna,  and 
even  Katalla,  over  400  miles  from  the  vol- 
cano, there  were  roars  of  thunder  and  ex- 
plosions like  terrific  dynamiting  in  the  near- 
by hill.  Earthquakes  shook  the  ground;  the 
people,  even  at  this  distance,  feared  that  their 
dwellings  would  collapse  and  rushed  into 
the  open.  At  Iliamna  Bay,  150  miles  dis- 
tant, the  earth  never  ceased  to  move  for 
twelve  hours,  while  at  nearer  points  intense 
blinding  glares  of  light  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volcano  and  vast  amounts  of 
molten  lava  were  hurled  to  great  heights  by 
the  explosion,  burned  to  pumice  and  ash  and 
carried  by  the  prevailing  winds,  a  succession 
of   dense  clouds.     The   coarser   material   be- 


gan to  fall  almost  at  once  in  pieces  as  large 
as  bricks  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
volcano.  Over  an  area  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  it  seemed  as  though  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand. 

Many  sailing  vessels  and  several  steamers 
which  were  coasting  in  the  vicinity  vainly 
endeavored  to  escape  the  fall  of  pumice  and 
ashes;  the  Dora  and  the  revenue  cutter  Man- 
ning reporting  terrific  conditions.  Dust  filled 
the  nostrils  and  the  mouths  of  the  men  and 
"smote  our  eyes  like  the  dash  of  acid,"  ac- 
cording to  the  captain  of  the  Manning, 
"and  birds  floundered,  crying  wildly, 
throughout  space  and  fell  helpless  to  the 
deck."  A  lantern  held  at  arm's  length 
could  barely  be  seen,  and  the  search-light  of 
the  Manning  failed  to  penetrate  farther 
than  the  bow  of  the  ship. 

Geologist  George  T.  Martin,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  vis- 
ited the  scene  of  the  disaster  about  a  month 
after  the  first  explosion,  states  that  with 
everything  covered  with  from  one  to  three 
feet  of  pumice-stone  the  scene  presented  was 
most  dreary.  "We  realized."  he  states, 
"that  we  were  indeed  in  a  volcanic  land,  for 
through  the  clouds  of  volcanic  vapors  which 
were  pouring  over  the  mountain  crests  and 
under  the  thick  covering  of  the  volcanic  ash 
of  last  June  could  be  seen  layer  upon  layer 
of  columnar  lava,  aggregating  at  least  3000 
feet  in  thickness,  which  had  poured  out  from 
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A  WINTER  SCENE  IN  JULY- VOLCANIC  ASHES  ON  KODIAK  ISLAND 


some  mighty  vents,  perhaps  a  million  years 
ago.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  people  of  Kat- 
mai  went  away  before  the  present  eruption, 
for  a  breath  of  hell  swept  down  the  valley, 
bringing  death  even  to  the  trees." 

DESTRUCTION   OF   ANIMAL   LIFE 

The  great  Kodiak  bears  and  those  on  Afog- 
nak  Island  went  blind  in  the  catastrophe, 
and  as  far  away  as  Iliamna  Lake,  120  miles, 
small  animals  were  killed  and  many  dead 
gulls,  wild  geese,  ducks,  ptarmigans,  and 
hawks  were  found.  The  only  good  thing 
was  that  the  mosquitoes,  one  of  Alaska's 
greatest  pests,  were  entirely  exterminated 
over  several  thousand  square  miles. 

It  seems  incredible  that  no  person  was  di- 
rectly killed  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  Kat- 
mai.  Had  the  convulsion  been  that  of  Vesu- 
vius or  Etna,  in  Italy,  or  Asamayama,  Japan, 
or  many  other  active  volcanoes,  the  loss  of 
life  would  probably  have  been  in  the  tens  of 
thousands.  In  the  Katmai  disaster  a  few 
people  died  from  breathing  the  dust,  while 
the  damage  to  crops  and  grass  and  the  de- 
struction of  game  and  fur  animals  were  indi- 
rect losses.  The  effect  on  :he  salmon,  Dr. 
Martin  thinks,  through  the  probable  com- 
plete filling  of  the  smaller  lakes  by  the  vol- 
canic wash  which  will  for  years  work  down 
the    streams    and    hillsides    into    them,    and 


through  the  possible  permanent  destruction 
of  the  spawning  grounds,  is  probably  the 
most  serious  of  these  injuries. 

CHANGES    PRECEDING    ERUPTION 

The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Martin 
in  connection  with  the  causes  which  lead  up 
to  a  volcanic  eruption  are  important  as  indi- 
cating what  happened  in  the  Mount  Katmai 
convulsion,  and  what  may  possibly  be  hap- 
pening now  in  Lassen  Peak,  California: 

Mount  Katmai  had  been  in  a  dormant 
condition  for  an  unknown  length  of  time, 
but  for  many  months  prior  to  its  outburst  it 
must  have  been  going  through  the  changes 
which  a  dormant  volcano  always  undergoes 
prior  to  an  eruption.  A  volcano  consists  of 
a  vent  extending  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  a  reservoir  of  molten  material  deep 
in  the  earth's  crust.  The  vent  usually 
reaches  the  surface  at  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain composed  of  material  thrown  out  in  ear- 
lier eruptions  and  terminates  above  in  the 
opening  known  as  the  crater.  When  the 
volcano  is  not  in  eruption  this  vent  is  closed 
by  material  fallen  in  from  above  and  by  ma- 
terial which  was  not  fully  expelled  during 
preceding  eruptions  and  solidified  there. 

An  eruption  is  always  preceded  by  a  long- 
continuing  and  gradually  increasing  accumu- 
lation    of    pressure    from    the    reservoir    of 
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IMPORTANT    VOLCANOES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
(Two  in  California,  two  in  Oregon,  four  in  Washington) 

molten  material.  The  eruption  is  caused  by 
this  pressure  becoming  at  last  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  material  which 
chokes  the  vent,  or  by  a  sudden  relief  of 
pressure  by  faulting  or  slipping  of  the  rock, 
strata.  Preceding  the  eruption  there  is  a 
gradual  rise  of  lava  in  the  vent,  the  rocks 
become  heated  and  the  gases  and  waters 
given  out  increase  in  heat  and  volume,  while 


earthquakes  and  minor  explosions  often  oc- 
cur. The  initial  great  outburst  clears  the 
vent  and  breaks  up  and  expels  the  solidified 
lava  by  which  it  has  been  closed  and  some- 
times destroys  the  whole  mountain. 

The  sudden  relief,  from  this  great  out- 
burst, to  the  underlying  liquid  lava  of  an 
enormous  pressure  from  beneath  results  in 
the  escape  of  enormous  quantities  of  steam 
and  other  gases  which  the  lava  contained. 
Hot  molten  lava,  especially  when  under -pres- 
sure, has  the  capacity  to  dissolve  great  vol- 
umes of  gas.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  water 
under  pressure  and  charged  with  gas.  The 
uncorking  of  the  volcano  has  therefore  the 
same  effect  as  the  uncorking  of  a  bottle  of 
any  other  liquid  charged  with  gas;  the  gas 
rushes  out,  carrying  part  of  the  liquid  ma- 
terial, mostly  in  the  form  of  coarse  spray. 
It  is  this  frothing  of  the  lava  which  creates 
pumice,  which  is  nothing  but  lava  blown  full 
of  holes  and  projected  in  a  liquid  condition 
into  the  air,  where  it  cools. 

The  explosion  which  began  is  then  contin- 
ued with  great  force  with  the  ejection  of  a 
stream  of  lava-spray  or  liquid  pumice,  which 
is  kept  up  as  long  as  the  imprisoned  gases 
last.  The  column  of  steam  and  lava  spray, 
after  being  blown  out  of  the  crater,  expands 
until  it  is  in  so  rarefied  a  condition  that  it 
floats  freely  in  the  air  and  is  known  as  vol- 
canic smoke.  This  gradually  cools  and  falls 
in  a  shower  of  ashes  and  dust.  In  the  great 
eruption  of  Krakatoa,  Malay  Peninsula,  this 
dust  was  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  was  then  ear- 
ned by  the  winds  three  times  around  the 
earth.  It  did  not  all  finally  settle  and  dis- 
appear for  man}   months. 
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THE  RATE  DECISION 

BY   HARRINGTON    EMERSON 

[Mr.  Emerson  is  the  well-known  consulting  engineer  whose  work  and  writings  have  done  so 
much  to  bring  efficiency  into  the  form  of  a  science.  His  convictions  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
efficient  organization  of  railroad  operations  have  been  given  the  widest  publicity  by  Mr.  Brandei.s 
and  others,  and  it  is  interesting  here  to  see  the  conclusions  of  this  noted  expert  in  efficiency  o;i 
the  questions  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  recent  application  of  the  East- 
ern    railroads     for     an     advance    in     rates. — The     Editor.] 

AFTER    several     years    of    investigation,  Is  not  more  coal  mined  and  used?     Has  the 

with    immense    gathering    of    informa-  production  of  iron  not  increased? 
tion   and   opinion,   and   after  several  months        In  addition,   has  not  the  skill  of  man  ac- 

of  study  and   deliberation,   the   rate   decision  quired  greater  control  over  the  resources  of 

in   an   opinion   of    35,000    words    has    been  the  universe?     Owing  to  larger  units  being 

handed    down    by    the    Interstate    Commerce  used,    owing   to   superheated    steam,    purified 

Commission.  water,  has  not  the  cost  of  transportation  per 

What   the    railroads   asked,   a   straight   in-  unit  been   reduced  ? 
crease  of  5  per  cent.,  was  not  granted,  chiefly        Has  not  Henry  Ford  been  able  to  reduce 

on   the  ground   that   present    rates    are    un-  the    price    of    automobiles    from    $1000    to 

scientific,    that    some    ought    to    be    increased  $500? 
more  than  5  per  cent.  Why   then   are   revenues   insufficient? 

There    are     two    classes    of    rates, — bulk        The    public    wonders,    and    murmurs    as 

commodities,  as  coal,  coke,  grain,  and  classi-  well,    and    thinks   that   perhaps   the   explana- 

fied  rates  for  shipments  in  boxes,  etc.     Com-  tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  sporadic  instances 

modify   rates   form   the   largest   part  of  rail-  of  great  incompetence  and  dishonesty, 
road    revenues.      The    lines   east   of    Buffalo        It  is  a  pity  to  leave  the  public  with  this 

and    Pittsburgh    were    excluded    from    com-  opinion  since  in  our  country  full  knowledge 

modity  raises,  and  the  lines  west  of  Buffalo  and   common   sense   are   more   requisite   than 

and  Pittsburgh  from  raises  as  to  coke,  coal,  anywhere    else.      Wise    measures    cannot    be 

and  ore.  put  through  arbitrarily;  the  majority  of  the 

The  Commission  hints  that  the  railroads  voters,  the  majority  of  Congress,  the  ma- 
have  not  practised  due  economy  and  that  they  jority  of  commissioners  must  be  persuaded, 
have  given  away  or  undercharged  for  many  and  reliable  premises  supported  by  unassail- 
services.  able  facts  are  powerful  persuaders. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Commission  or       Railroads  have  experienced  difficulties,  not 

the    railroads    had    outlined,    "precised,"    as  because   revenue   has   decreased    but    because 

the    French    say,    the    real    fundamentals    of  expenditures  have   increased.     The   increases 

the  difficulty  of  the  railroads.  in  expenditures  are  due  to  primary  causes: 

Briefly   this   difficulty    is   that   there    is   an 

insufficient   margin   for   capital   compensation  (1)    The    geometrically    progressive    increase 
between  actual  revenues  and  actual  expendi-  in     terminal     charges,     these    increases 

tures.     As   a  secondary   fact   this   insufficient  more   than   offsetting  all   the   gains   in 

margin   makes    it   difficult,    often    impossible,  direct  transportation, 

for    railroads    to    finance    further    expansion.  (2)    The  aggregation  of  small  railroads  with 

The   Commission   recognizes   thac   there   is  larger  systems  faster  than  skill,  experi- 

insufficient  margin :    "The  operating  income  ence,  and  ability  were  able  to  take  care 

of  the  railroads  in  official  classification  terri-  of  the  new  problems, 

tory,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  smaller  than  is  de-  (3)    The   substitution    of   rapid   obsolescence 
manded   in   the   interest  of  both   the  general  in    railroad    property    for    the    former 

public  and  the  railroads."  very  slow  depreciation. 

Why  are  revenues  that  once  were  ample  (4)  The  growth  of  salesmanship  ability  for 
insufficient  to-day?  selfish   ends  by  the   three   great   classes 

Has  not  the  population  of  the  country  in-  who  cause  all  railroad  expenditures, — ■ 

creased?     Are  there  not  larger  annual  crops?  the   purveyors   of   equipment,    the   pur- 

345 
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veyors   of   materials,    the   purveyors   of  (b)  Collecting  and  delivering  freight, 

labor.  (c)  Storing  freight. 

(5)    The   growing  operating  and   restrictive  (d)  Furnishing    or    paying    for    wharfage 

burdens  imposed  on  railroads  by  munici-  or  dockage. 

palities,   States   and   the   United   States.  (e)  Loading    and    unloading    carload 

freight. 

the   geometrical   increase   IN  terminal  (f)  Reassigning   carload    freight. 

CHARGES 

There   is  happening  in  the   railroads  on  a        The    Commission    also    refers    particularly 
very  large  slow  scale  what  has  alreadv  hap-  £  switching,  lighterage,  and  storage  in  New 
pened   to   that   small    division   of   transport*  ^ °^k'  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities. 
tion    the  mails  s    P°Pulatlon     grows,     terminal     charges 

When  from  Italy  Napoleon  sent  daily  wil1  con;inf  to  increase  geometrically,  per- 
impassioned  letters  to  Josephine  in  Paris,  the  haf  w.lth  the  square  of  the  population.  An 
cost  was  neither  in  the  collection  of  the  let-  '"definite  evidence  of  it  is  the  relative  in- 
ter nor  in  its  delivery,  but  in  its  transports  c,rease  ,n  sw,tch.  locomotives  compared  to 
tion  by  a  relay  of  special  couriers.  To-day  |he  revenue-earning  passenger  and  freight 
it  is  not  the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  closed  locornotlves- 
mail  sack  from  New  York  to  the  Philippines; 
it  is  the  cost  of  house-to-house  collection  and 
house-to-house  delivery  that  counts. 

So  also  with  railroads.  It  is  not  the  cost  It  is  relatively  cheaper  to  have  a  family 
of  pulling  a  train  from  Jersey  City  to  of  twelve  than  a  family  of  one  child,  but 
Philadelphia,  but  the  cost  of  collecting  twelve  children  receive  better  supervision 
freight  in  New  York  and  starting  it  on  its  and  moral  and  other  care  than  do  the  100 
trip.  It  is  not  the  cost  of  reaching  the  out-  or  the  1000  in  an  orphan  asylum.  A  super- 
skirts  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  cost  of  delays  intendent  of  motive  power  who  sees  every 
and  of  switching,  of  custody,  of  shrinkage,  of  one  of  the  locomotives  under  his  care  every 
delivery  at  the  freight-house  in  Philadelphia,  day    and    also    knows    individually    the   engi- 

The  passenger  situation  is  even  worse.     It  neers  and  firemen  and  mechanics  can  main- 
costs  several  dollars  per  head  to  pass  in  and  tain  far  more  economically  per  unit  than  the 
outbound    passengers   through   a   great    New  system  with  1000  to  3000  locomotives. 
York  railroad  terminal ;  it  costs  only  a  few       The  smaller  roads,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
cents  to  transport  them  many  miles.  Erie,    the    Buffalo,    Rochester   &   Pittsburgh, 

Rates  in  America  have  been  based  on  two  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Delaware, 
elements,   transportation   and  classification.        Lackawanna    &   Western,    show    lower    unit 

As  the  country  has  grown,  the  neglected  cost  for  operation  and  maintenance  than 
elements  of  collection  and   delivery  have  in-  their  bigger  neighbors. 

creased  in  relative  importance  until  they  Nevertheless,  the  Germans  are  able  to 
overshadow  the  straight  transportation  and  handle  more  competently  and  efficiently  an 
insurance  (classification)  charges.  For  other  army  of  2,000,000  men  than  many  a  village 
reasons,  and  perhaps  as  one  of  the  evidences  can  handle  a  militia  squad,  but  it  takes  time 
of  slow  development  of  railroad  executive  to  acquire  skill.  The  failure  of  big  aggrega- 
grasp  in  the  past,  railroads  have  by  their  tions  to  do  well  is  no  argument  against  big 
favored  rates  for  big  terminal  cities  intensi-  aggregations,  but  a  strong  argument  against 
fied  the  trouble.  undertaking  big  management  with  insufficient 

The  Commission  recognizes  this  trouble  as  training. 
to  the  basis  for  rates.     It  suggests  that  "all       The  Mauretania  or  the  Imperator  is  bet- 
railroads     in     official     classification     territory  ter  managed  than  many  a  row-boat  with  its 
should  ascertain  to  what  extent  special  serv-  catastrophes  on  a  pond. 

ices  now  being  rendered  by  the  carriers  to  I  he  truth  is  that  development  and  in- 
shippers  for  which  no  special  charge  or  a  tensity  of  organization  has  not  kept  pace 
non-compensatory  charge  is  made  constitute  with  the  expansion  of  operations.  What  was 
an  unjust  burden  on  the  carriers."  The  needed  was  not  a  mere  development  of  the 
Commission  particularly  enumerates  the  fol-  row-boat  type  of  management,  but  an  en- 
lowing  free  terminal  services:  tirely  new  creation,  as  different  from  the  old 

type  as  the  organization  on  the  latest  dread- 

(a)    Allowance  of  free  time  for  loading  or  nought  is  different  from  the  organization  on 
unloading  carload  freight.  the  Merrimac.      To  this   fundamental  need 
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the  Commission  does  not  refer  and  the  sus-       The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 

picion  is  justified  that  the  Commission  itself,  cision  does  not  bring  into  relief  this  tremen- 

as   far   as     organization     is     concerned,     has  dous  change  in  conditions.     It  can  be  met  by 

much  to  learn.  intensifying   the   science   of    management,   or 

The   latest   general   annual    report   on   the  by  permitting  higher  charges,  or  by  drifting 

railroads   issued    by    the    Commission    is    for  into  reorganizations  that  will  scale  down  and 

1911,  which  is  just  three  years  later  than  it  readjust  the  capital  charges, 
ought  to  be.     A  report  is  like  an  egg.     Its 

I  j  i  „       i        U  ~A  .,«.-„    RAPID   ADVANCE  IN   SELLING  SKILL  OF  THOSE 

value   depends   on    its    freshness    and    a   very 

U     1    1 1         J  *.    :      l-L.  \A    ^r.  WHO   SOLD   TO   THE    RAILROADS 

much  delayed  report  is  like  a  very  old  egg. 

The  long-delayed  rate  decision  is  similar  evi-  Railroad    executives   were   so    busy   opera- 

dence  of  deficient  organization.     The  Com-  ting  the  railroads  that  they  failed  to  realize 

mission   might   take   lessons   from   a    railroad  and    neutralize    the   very   specious,   plausible, 

schedule,   or   from   the  Weather   Bureau,   or  and  skilled  attacks  of  the  purveyors.     As  to 

from  a  daily  newspaper,  or  from  the  mobi-  railroading  there  were  no  more  intense  and 

lization  of  the  German  army.  alert  men   in  the  world,  but  in  a  contest  of 

wits    in    selling    and    buying    they    were    no 

obsolescence   IN    place   OF  depreciation  match  for  the  purveyors. 

Depreciation    is   the    gradual    wearing   out       All    railroad    expenditures    in    the    United 

as  of  a  pair  of  shoes  under  wear.  States   in  a  year,   including  capital   charges, 

Obsolescence    is    the     sudden     collapse     in  are  about: 

value  of  something  perfectly  good  and  serv-  Materials    $600,000,000 

iceable   but   displaced,   as   a   woman's   spring  J^bo*  ,  •  •: 'iX'XX 

.  r  °   Capital    charges 800,000,000 

bonnet.  '  ___!__ 

One-half  of  one  per  cent,  set  aside  at  time  $2,600,000,000 

of  purchase  and  compounded  at  6  per  cent.        A§  tQ         .^  d  a  wr|ter   for  a  ^ 

would  have  replaced  the  one-horse  shay  that  ^    number    of    ^^  &    {he    ^ 

lasted   exactly    100   years,    but   it   it   had    be-  •  ,     .     t  ,  .i  n       it    ..    „ aa 

.     ,    3  -re  ■  li  president  of  one  of  the  smaller  Lastern  roads 

come    obsolescent    in    fifteen    years    it    would  .        -x        <-  .     . 

,  .  -3     Tt  as  saying   that   if   a   5   per  cent,    increase   in 

have  been  necessary  to  set  aside  43  per  cent.       _  „„ ...         „      i  v     _  n    l. 

.      e  .    A  ,    .  *         ,  rates   were   granted,    expenditures   would    be 

instead   of  one-halt  per  cent,    of    its    value.         ,       .        „.  •.        ,      .       .,        (  n       •,„. 

t^  .     .  •    i      i  /  •  made     by     the     railroads     to    the     following 

Depreciation,   a  capital    charge     (not    main-  . 

tenance,     an     operating     charge),     is     insig-         "      '  per 

nificant     ■  cent. 

r^<      \  ,  For  additional  terminals $500,000,000     21.6 

Obsolescence  is  very  severe,  as  purchasers  New   equipment 1,800,000,000    78.1 

of  bicycles  in  the  nineties  and  purchasers  of  Double    tracking 6,750,000        .3 

automobiles    in    the    last    fifteen    years    have  

discovered,  and  what  is  true  of  bicycles  and  $2,306,750,000  100.0 
automobiles  compared  to  the  older  wheel-  Of  this  enormous  sum,  22  per  cent,  is 
barrows  and  buggies  is  to  a  large  degree  true  for  terminals,  78  per  cent,  is  for  obsolescence, 
of  modern  railroad  equipment  compared  to  and  practically  nothing  for  anything  else, 
the  older  equipment.  No  claim  is  made  except  as  to  terminal 
Roadbeds  do  not  wear  out  any  more,  they  facilities  that  present  equipment  cannot 
are  realigned  with  grade  revisions ;  ties  do  carry  the  traffic ;  present  equipment  is  in 
not  gradually  decay,  they  are  cut  to  pieces  fact  idle  three-quarters  of  the  time, 
by  the  heavy  traffic;  rails  do  not  last  their  The  added  interest  and  obsolescence 
life,  they  are  displaced  by  heavier  sections;  charges  on  $2,300,000,000  would  amount  at 
stations  do  not  wear  out,  they  have  to  be  least  to  9  per  cent.,  or  $207,000,000  a  year, 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  palatial  struc-  It  is  the  purveyors  of  new  equipment  and 
tures;  round-houses  are  scrapped  because  new  facilities  who  want  to  see  this  increased 
electrical  equipment  has  come  in;  locomotives  expenditure  of  $2,300,000,000. 
used  to  last  fifty  years,  the  average  age  of  The  sellers  of  materials  for  operation  and 
locomotives  in  actual  freight  service  now  is  maintenance  would  not  have  been  content 
not  over  ten  years;  wooden  passenger  cars  to  see  the  rate  increase  capitalized  for  the 
make  way  for  steel  cars.  A  two-per  cent,  benefit  of  the  seller  of  equipment, 
assessment  made  once  used  to  be  sufficient  for  The  sellers  of  labor  would  also  have  ex- 
depreciation.  It  is  a  question  whether  3  per  pected  to  receive  the  benefits  and  these  two 
cent,  a  year  will  take  care  of  modern  obso-  classes,  even  if  they  had  made  no  direct  de- 
lescence.  mands,   would   have  been   glad   to  see  oper- 
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ating  and  maintenance  expenses  increase  to  costs  very  little  to  move, — about  $0.40  a  mile 
the  extent  of  $400,000,000  a  year  owing  to  if  general  expenses  are  not  prorated  to  it,  and 
the  added  equipment.  they  should  not  be  to  non-revenue  traffic.    To 

assume  that  a  railroad  is  losing  tariff  rates  is 

THE   GROWING   OPERATING    AND    RESTRICTIVE    „v  _     ,  •     i      r  .  .i      .  , 

the  same  kind  of  error  as  to  assume  that  one  s 

BURDENS    IMPOSED    BY    GOVERNMENT  „«»„„1    J- ^   „      „-   •  _•  T>  •„      n      U 

casual  dinner  guest  is  costing  Ritz-Carlton  a 

The  question  as  to  the  necessity  or  desira-  la  carte  rates. 
bill ty  of  all  the  flood  of  restrictive  measures  Officers'  business  cars,  assumed  by  the  pub- 
that  have  become  laws  is  not  involved.  The  lie  to  be  abodes  of  luxury  and  ease,  are  gen- 
burden  remains.  It  adds  to  the  expenses  when  erally  the  hardest  working  centers  of  our 
locomotives  cannot  cross  a  State  line  or  when  American  industrial  life,  with  continuous 
the  equipment  of  a  passenger  car  differs  in  business  sessions,  beginning  at  6  a.  m.  and 
each  State  through  which  the  car  runs.  These  ending  about  10  p.  m.  Men  working  at  this 
multitudinous  restrictions  have  the  same  gen-  high  tension  and  on  whose  judgment  millions 
eral  effect  on  railroad  finances  that  the  hook  depend  should  have  all  the  comfort  and 
worm  parasite   has  on   human   beings.      One  safety  possible. 

hook  worm  would  not  count,  a  hundred  The  Commission  strongly  recommends  an 
thousand  are  depleting.  accurate  ascertainment  and   frank  disclosure 

The  Commission  issues  a  warning  against  of  operating  costs, 
interlocking  directorates  and  states  that  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commission 
answers  to  questions  show  that  a  considera-  itself  is  slow  in  giving  out  compiled  informa- 
ble  proportion  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  tion  and  also  that  its  vast  compilations,  have 
railroads  have  interests  in  other  concerns  so  exasperatingly  little  practical  value,  be- 
with  which  the  railroads  are  dealing,  as  loco-  cause  they  violate  nearly  every  essential  qual- 
motive  works,  car  manufacturing  companies,  ity  of  a  good  record: 

steel  and  iron  works,  bridge  companies,  rail-  These  essential  qualities  are:  Immediacy; 
way  publishing  houses,  etc.  Reliability;  Adequacy;  Clearness;  Classifica- 

Has  not  the  Commission  made  a  mistake  tion;  Permanence, 
in  obscuring  the  greater  danger  by  exagger-  The  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ating  the  lesser?  The  interlocking  director  Commission  are  permanent,  but  all  other 
or  officer  is  less  to  be  feared  than  the  myriad  qualities  they  lack  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  keen,  intelligent  men  with  great  organs  The  essentials  of  railroad  records  are  that 
of  publicity  constantly  urging  the  railroad  to  they  should  distinguish  between  Materials, 
spend  and  ever  spend  more  and  more.  Labor,  and  Charges,  and  that  they  should  be 

The  Commission  also  almost  belittles  the  related  to  standards.  The  important  matter 
great  question  by  dwelling  so  strongly  on  is  not  how  much  a  railroad  has  spent,  but 
passes  and  special  cars.  A  pass  is  rarely  how  much  it  ought  to  have  spent, 
issued  to  any  one  who  would  otherwise  pay  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
fare.  Travelers  on  passes  occupy  seats  records  give  no  information  as  to  relative 
otherwise  empty.  Most  of  the  passes  are  amounts  of  materials  and  of  labor,  and  also 
issued  to  employees  on  the  line  of  their  duty  seem  to  ignore  the  existence  of  standards, 
or  to  members  of  their  families.  Railroad  The  problem  before  the  railroads,  since 
men  as  a  rule  work  more  hours  for  less  pay  they  cannot  depend  on  the  remedy  of  in- 
than  men  in  industrial  life  and  passes  are  creased  revenue  per  unit  of  service,  is  to  re- 
a  form  of  compensation  that  costs  the  rail-  duce  expenditures  per  unit.  This  means  to 
road  literally  nothing  and  is  much  appreci-  use  less  material,  yet  not  to  harm  by  sudden 
ated  by  the  employee.  The  abolition  of  contraction  the  many  interests  dependent  on 
passes  would  not  decrease  expenses  or  in-  railroad  purchases;  to  lessen  the  unit  labor 
crease  revenues.  The  prohibition  of  passes  cost,  yet  discharge  no  deserving  man,  and  to 
as  a  form  of  rebate  is  wholly  another  matter,  raise  wages  per  hour ;  to  secure  from  economy 
and  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  the  decision  in  operation  a  surplus  sufficient  to  replace 
urges  further  limitation  of  passes.  obsolescent    equipment    without    transmitting 

Similarly,  the  transportation  of  private  cars  the  burden  to  the  shippers, 
is  a  courtesy  that  means  much  and  costs  in-  No  amount  of  wisdom  and  righteousness 
finitesimally  little.  The  actual  extra  cost  of  on  the  part  of  railroad  executives  will  accom- 
handling  a  special  car  on  the  end  of  a  regular  plish  this  result  without  the  help  of  a  thor- 
train  is  the  extra  coal  burned  to  haul  it, —  oughly  modern  organization, — the  kind  that 
about  one  cent  a  mile, — and  the  wear  on  the  already  exists  not  only  on  battleships,  but  also 
rails.     Even  a  special  extra  non-revenue  train  in  the  operation  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
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TEUTON  AGAINST  SLAV 

ONE  of  the  few  Americans  who  is  ex-  blood,  as  well  as  of  institutions,  along  the 
ceptionally  well-informed  concerning  frontier  lines  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adri- 
the  racial  divisions  and  national  ambitions  of  atic.  Within  a  generation  a  passion  for  "na- 
scutheastern  Europe  is  Professor  William  tionality"  has  flamed  up  on  both  sides  of 
Milligan  Sloane,  of  Columbia  University.   He  those  lines. 

is   the  author   of   a   recent  book,   "The   Bal-       The  flames  leaped  over  and  set  fire  to  the  Bal- 
kans:   A   Laboratory   of    Historv,"    in    which    kans.      Germanism    in    Austria-Hungary    was    put 
he  outlines   many  of   the   problems  that   have   on  .thf.    desperately    defensive    alike    by    Magyars 
.    J         t       r_  i  i_  and   blavs.     At  no  time   within   the   historic   record 

come  concretely  to  the  front  during  the  past   was    the    race    and    confessional    antagonism    as 

few  years.      He  is  also  the  author  of  an  elab-  savage  as  it  is  to-day.     Nationality  and  autonomy 

orate  biography  of  Napoleon,  and  in  1912-13  are    the   war-cries.      "In   the    name    of    liberty"    is 

was    the    Theodore    Roosevelt    Professor    at  the  Plea  which  the  combatants  shout  westward  as 

,-,,.  tl7j  j         jta  m  tnev    arm    to    the    teeth,    marshal    their    enormous 

Berlin.      In  the  Independent  for  August   10,  armies  and  commit  atrocity  upon  atrocity  in  the 

Professor    Sloane   gives  an   exposition    of   his   face   of   high   heaven.     The    recent   Balkan    wars 

view  that  a  race  question  is  really  the  main-   have   completely  overset  the   military  equilibrium 

spring  of   the  present   European  war:   "The  of  EuroPe-  b,ecause  th.ev.  haYf  placed  o„  its  mili- 

.  r     i_      cm  l  ir   j    r  r     i       tary  map  at  least  a  million  disciplined  troops  with 

oncoming  of  the  Slav,  the  self-defense  of  the   the   ,ust  for  combat  engendered  by  their  war  of 

Teuton."      Beside  this,   in   Professor  Sloane's  emancipation  and  the  internecine  conflicts  for  na- 

opinion,    Franco-German    relations,    however  tional   grandeurs   into  which   it  degenerated. 

weighty,  are  of  minor  importance.  If     the     United     States,     says     Professor, 

There  is,  says  Professor  Sloane,  no  in-  Sloane,  had  a  Russia  on  one  shore  and  a 
stance  known  to  history  of  a  natural  growth  France  on  the  other,  with  not  one  friendly 
of  population  like  that  of  recent  years  among  power  on  either  side,  we  could  visualize  the 
the  Slavs,  who  outnumber  the  Germans  problem  of  the  German  Empire,  and  perhaps 
nearly  three  to  one.  He  points  out  two  lines  even  realize  it.  The  vast  extent  of  her  land 
cf  division  among  the  Slavs, — the  aristocracy  frontier  is  a  weakness.  Another  weakness  is 
and  townsfolk,  widely  separated  from  the  over-population.  Germany  maintains  66,- 
overwhelming  majority  of  artisans  and  peas-  000,000  on  a  territory  about  the  size  of 
ants.  Secondly,  the  Hungarians,  who  join  Texas,  and  not  comparable  with  Texas  in 
with  the  Germans  of  Austria  to  form  the  fertility  of  soil  or  natural  resources.  Scien- 
Dual  Monarchy,  divide  the  northern  from  tific  agriculture  has  reclaimed  practically  all 
the  southern  Slavs,  the  latter  group  differing  of  the  land  and  most  of  the  farms  are  yielding 
slightly  from  their  brothers  of  the  north  in  to  the  very  limit  of  their  capacity.  Another 
speech,  institutions,  tradition,  and  general  weakness  is  the  futility  of  efforts  to  German- 
characteristics.  But  they  are  all  a  peasant  ize  the  Slavs.  But  the  most  serious  weakness 
people,  who  become  savage  when  aroused,  of  all  is  Germany's  tenure  and  treatment 
Since  their  emancipation  from  the  Turk,  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Germany's  policy  has 
the  southern  Slavs  have  produced  only  a  been  this:  To  maintain  what  she  has,  to 
handful  of  native  statesmen  and  adminis-  strengthen  Austria-Hungary  against  the  Slav, 
tra'.ors.  With  the  exceptions  of  Servia  and  and  be  prepared  in  every  respect  to  repel  any 
Montenegro,  the  Slav  states  of  southeastern  advance  of  its  own  eastern  neighbors,  perhaps 
Europe  have  had  foreign  princes  imposed  even  to  drive  them  far  behind  their  present 
upon   them.  lines.     Germany  has  felt  that  for  success  in 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Teu-  this  policy  she  must  be  strong  enough  to  hold 

ton  and  Slav  has  gone  on  without  interrup-  France  in  check. 

tion  since  the  Slav  appeared  in  history,  but  Russia,  too,  has  her  weaknesses,  the  most 

there    has   always   been   some    admixture   of  salient  of   which   is  the   double   question  of 
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Finland  and  Poland,  with  their  sense  of 
outrage  and  resistance  to  Russian  influence. 
Russia's  northern  frontiers  are  fortified  by 
their  Arctic  position;  her  others  are  the  weak- 
est possible.  "So  vast,  so  unorganized,  so 
inert  is  most  of  her  empire,  that  its  very 
weight  seems  often  to  threaten  a  break." 
Professor  Sloane  finds  Russian  policy  a 
riddle. 

Why  protect  Servia  ?  Why  bring  all  Greek 
Christians  under  her  religious  sway?  Why  set 
up  a  Pan-Slavic  federation?  Why  the  pogrom 
and    Jew    baiting?      Why    swell    to    bursting   with 


zones  of  influence  in  Central  Asia  which  belie 
their  name  in  that  they  do  not  bind?  Why  the 
brow-beating  of  Armenia  and  the  hounding  of 
Turkey  ?  There  seems  no  sense  and  little  unity 
in  the  enormous  program. 

Russia  is,  of  course,  eager  to  command  the 
Dardanelles  for  commercial  reasons,  and  it 
is  often  asserted  that  everything  in  her  policy 
is  working  to  that  end.  But  Professor  Sloane 
likens  her  present  condition  to  that  of  the 
athlete  who  ran  so  far  to  gain  impetus  that 
on  the  take-off  for  the  jump  he  fell  in  ex- 
haustion. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GERMANY 


IN  the  Boston  Herald  of  August  5,  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard 
University,  utters  a  protest  against  what  he 
terms  the  vehement  turn  of  the  American 
press  for  the  Slavs  and  against  the  Germans. 
"How  can  we  doubt,"  he  asks,  "that  Emperor 
William  desired  nothing  but  honorable  peace 
for  all  the  world  ?" 

For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  the  most  effi- 
cient power  for  European  peace.  He  has  done 
more  for  it  than  all  the  European  peace  societies 
together,  and,  however  often  the  world  seemed  at 
the  verge  of  war,  his  versatile  mind  averted  the 
danger.  He  knew  too  well,  and  the  whole  Ger- 
man people  knew  too  well,  that  the  incomparable 
cultural  and  industrial  growth  of  the  nation  since 
the  foundation  of  the  young  empire  would  be 
horribly  threatened  by  the  risks  of  war.  Can  any 
sane  man  really  believe  the  slander  that  all  was 
a  long-prepared  game  which  Austria  was  to  start, 
and  in  which  Germany  would  wilfully  force  the 
furies  of  war  into  the  Russian   realm? 

No;  this  time  every  effort  was  in  vain,  and  all 
good-will  for  peace  was  doomed  because  the  issue 
between  the  onrushing  Slavic  world  and  the  Ger- 
man world  had  grown  to  an  overpowering  force. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  civilizations  was 
imminent,  and  where  such  a  historic  world  con- 
flict arises  the  will  of  individuals  is  crushed  until 
they  serve  the  will  of  the  nations.  The  Slavs  of 
the  southeast,  the  Servians,  had  defeated  their  op- 
pressors, the  Turks.  It  was  inevitable  that  their 
new  strength  should  push  them  to  ambitious  plans. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  aim  toward  a 
new,  great  Slavic  empire  which  would  border  the 
sea  and  embrace  Austria's  Slavic  possessions. 
That  had  to  mean  the  end  of  Austria,  the  crum- 
bling of  its  historic  power.  Such  an  inner,  pas- 
sionate conflict,  such  an  issue  of  existence,  must 
lead  to  explosions. 

Servians  kill  the  archduke.  That  was  Austria's 
opportunity  for  an  effort  to  crush  the  power  which 
aimed  toward  its  downfall.  But  it  was  no  less 
historically  necessary  that  the  largest  Slavic  na- 
tion, the  Russians,  should  feel  that  Servia's  cause 
was  their  own.  Russia  knew  well  that  while  it 
had  recovered  from  the  wounds  of  the  Japanese 
war,  the   Slavic  strength   was  still   unequal   to  that 


of  the  German  nations;  but  it  knew  also  that  it 
could  rely  on  France's  latent  longing  to  revenge 
itself  for  Alsace  and  on  England's  grumbling 
jealousy  of  the  great  German  rival  in  the  world's 
markets.  At  last  the  chances  seemed  splendid  to 
strike  the  long-delayed  blow  of  the  Slavic  world 
against  the  German.  The  Czar  was  unable  to 
resist  the  gigantic  pressure  of  the  hour;  his  gov- 
ernment mobilized  against  both  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. 

Is  there  really  any  sense  in  blaming  the  German 
Emperor  for  actually  declaring  war,  when  the 
Russian  hostile  preparation  was  evident,  before  its 
slow  mobilization  was  completed  and  before  Ger- 
many by  such  loss  of  time  had  been  brought  to 
certain  destruction?  Four  times  he  urged  the  Czar 
to  abstain  from  the  moving  of  the  Russian  troops 
to  the  frontier;  most  unwillingly  he  undertook  to 
urge  Austria  to  new  negotiations.  But  the  world 
contrast  of  the  two  civilizations  was  too  deep; 
Russia  could  not  forego  its  unique  chances,  and 
so  it  continued  passionately  its  armaments,  trust- 
ing that  the  French  guns  would  start  of  them- 
selves. 

The  German  Emperor  would  have  shamefully 
neglected  his  duties  if  he  had  quietly  waited  until 
the  Russian  armies  were  brought  together  from 
the  Far  East.  He  had  to  strike  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  certain.  He  therefore  had  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  declaring  war,  but  it  was  Russia 
which  made  the  war,  and  it  was  part  of  Russia's 
war-making  that  it  forced  Germany  to  declare  the 
war  first.  America  undertook,  without  such  a  deep 
inner  conflict,  a  punitive  expedition  against  Mex- 
ico, not  unlike  that  of  Austria  against  Servia.  If 
at  that  time  Japan  had  declared  that  it  could  not 
tolerate  such  hostility  to  Mexico  and  had  sent  all 
its  warships  toward  California,  would  the  Presi- 
dent have  genially  waited  until  the  Japanese 
cruisers  entered  the  Golden  Gate,  instead  of  put- 
ting an  ultimatum  to  the  Mikado  saying  that 
unless    the    ships    stopped    it    would    mean    war? 

In  this  situation,  says  Professor  Miinster- 
berg, neither  Russia  nor  Germany  could 
really  act  otherwise.  The  great  conflict  of 
civilizations  was  necessarily  stronger  than  the 
mere  wishes  of  peaceful  individuals.  In  this 
conflict  of  Slavic  and  German  cultures  Amer- 
ican sympathy  should   not  go  wholly  to  the 
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Slavs.  "Americans  ought  not  to  rejoice  when  sonable  to  assume  that  the  German  Emperor 
the  uncultured  hordes  of  the  East  march  over  wilfully  and  recklessly  would  risk  the  sum 
the  frontier  and  march  towards  the  most  total  of  his  life-work  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
eastern  German  city,  towards  Konigsberg,  military  glory?  (2)  Is  it  reasonable  to  as- 
the  town  of  Immanuel  Kant."  Professor  sume  that  the  German  people  would  rush 
Miinsterberg  denies  that  this  is  an  immoral  into  this  conflict  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
war.  Both  Slavs  and  Germans  stand  on  they  have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
moral  ground,  as  both  are  willing  to  sacrifice  lose?  (3)  Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
labor  and  life  for  the  conservation  of  their  Germany's  three  chief  competitors, — Russia, 
national  culture  and  very  existence.  France,  and  England, — have  each  her  own 
In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  Pro-  incentive  for  an  aggressive  policy  against 
fessor  Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard,  declares  Germany?  England,  the  incentive  of  crip- 
that  Germany's  motive  in  the  present  conflict  pling  German  commerce ;  France,  the  incen- 
is  not  aggression,  but  self-defense.  This,  he  tive  of  reconquering  Alsace-Lorraine ;  Russia, 
says,  should  be  clear  to  anyone  who,  in  a  the  incentive  of  underbinding  German  corn- 
sober  and  rational  state  of  mind,  puts  to  him-  mercial  influence  in  the  Near  East  and  of 
self  the   following  questions:    (1)    Is   it  rea-  supplanting  Austria  in  the  Balkans? 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

ANOTHER  representative  of  intellectual  has  involved  Germany  in  war,  and  this  war 
Germany  who  has  declared  himself  as  in  might  have  been  avoided  at  present  if  Ger- 
harmony  with  the  war  policy  of  his  govern-  many  had  broken  faith  with  her  ally.  But 
ment  is  Dr.  Moritz  J.  Bonn,  Professor  of  nobody  believes  that  the  forces  antagonistic 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Mu-  to  Germany  would  have  ceased  to  act  if  Aus- 
nich,  and  now  visiting  the  United  States  as  ex-  tria  had  been  left  in  the  lurch.  Neither 
change  professor  at  the  University  of  Cali-  France,  nor  Russia,  nor  England  would  have 
fornia.      In    a    communication    to    the    New  changed  their  policies. 

York  American,  Professor  Bonn  declares  that  Professor  Bonn  names  these  as  the  three 
l)e  and  his  colleagues  in  Germany  approve  of  main  causes  to  which  war  is  due: 
the  Kaiser's  present  policy  because  they  know  First,  the  French  have  never  forgotten 
that  war  has  become  inevitable,  and  that  it  their  defeat  in  1870  and  1871.  They  have 
must  be  faced  when  Germany  is  ready  for  it,  always  been  thirsting  for  revenge, 
not  at  the  moment  most  agreeable  to  Gcr-  Second,  Germany  is  at  war  because  Russia 
many's  enemies.  Professor  Bonn  maintains  thinks  she  has  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
that  if  intellectual  Germany  wishes  to  de-  Slavic  world  ;  she  feels  that  mission  can  only 
velop  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  be  fulfilled  by  smashing  Germany,  the  bul- 
the   German   people,   she  can   do   so   only   if  wark  of  western  ideas. 

there  is  peace — real  peace — not  endangered  Third,  Germany  is  at  war  because  Eng- 
by  the  fear  of  some  sudden  and  treacherous  land  has  returned  to  her  old  political  ideals, 
aggression.  It  is  because  it  is  realized  in  She  means  to  enforce  anew  the  balance  of 
Germany  that  such  a  peace  was  no  longer  power,  and  she  wants  to  cut  down  Germany 
possible,  that  the  intellectual  element  in  that  to  that  normal  dead-level  which  alone,  she 
country  approves  of  the  war.  thinks,   is  consistent  with   her  own   security. 

Germany's   aim,   according  to   this  writer,        This  representative  German  scholar  :s  far 
has  always  been  peace,  and  Germany  is  the   from  severe  in  his  judgment  of  France.     He 
only  one  of  the  great  European  nations  which   says: 
has  not  increased  her  territory  during  the  last 

quarter  of  a  century  by  conquest.  Germany  As  far  as  our  antagonism  to  France  is  concerned, 
went  to  war,  he  declares,   because  she  had   to    we    have    always    looked    upon    it    as    a    regrettable 

keep  faith  with  Austria.  She  did  not  approve  *arct  whi9h  time-  PerhaPs.  m'ght  do  away  with. 
r^i    „.,„-.       .-„„    a„.    u  ii       u    j    .    I  i  We  are   lust  enough  to  understand  that  a  country 

of   every   step   that   her   ally   had   taken,   but   like  FranJce>  with  \  glorious  pMt>  a  gal|ant  spirft 

thought  that  it  was  her  duty  to  stick  to  her  and    an    undaunted    courage,    cannot    forget    the 

partner  through  good  or  evil.     Germany  con-  How  we  dealt  her  forty-three  years  ago. 

eluded  the  alliance  with  Austria  because  she  We  think  we  have  been  right  in  retaking  from 

„,or.»Q  1    4-„    „„(„„, i    u          ix                     l  her    Alsace-Lorraine,    belonging    originally    to    the 

wanted   to  safeguard   herself  against   foreign    n—™,.,    r«, :.        n  ^  i    i       -.i        i-  j     c 

.         tu                                   ll        ii-  German    Empire.      But    we    look    with    a    kind    of 

attack.      It    has   turned   out    that    the   alliance   envy  upon    her  who  succeeded    in   denationalizing 
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fornia) 

the  people  of  those  provinces  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  them  Germans 
once  more. 

We  have  always  regretted  that  the  two  most 
civilized  nations  in  Continental  Europe  should  be 
rent    asunder   by   an    unforgotten    past. 

We  hoped  that  the  creation  of  a  wonderful 
African  empire  might  in  the  long  run  soothe 
French  national  feeling.  We  should  have  been 
always  willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  but  though  there  have 
been  lucky  statesmen  in  France  who  tried  such  a 
policy,    public    opinion    was   too    strong   for    them. 


French  people  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  main  ideas 
on  which  their  republican  government  is  based  and 
made  an  alliance  with  Russia. 

Religious,  national  and  political  oppression  in 
Russia  against  Pole,  Jew  and  Finn,  against  work- 
ing-man and  intellectual,  is  propped  up  by  the 
help  of  liberal  thinking  France,  whose  conserva- 
tism threw  a  western  glamour  over  Russian  ill- 
deeds. 

We  have  regretted  more  than  words  can  say  it 
that  France  has  annihilated  herself  as  a  power 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  universe  by 
making  herself  a  tool  of  the  Russian  Juggernaut. 

We  read  in  the  papers  to-day  that  after  a  small 
frontier  engagement  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  signs 
of  mourning  were  taken  off  from  the  statues  repre- 
senting Alsatian  towns  on  Parisian  squares. 

We  know  in  our  innermost  hearts  that  they  will 
have  to  be  attached  for  a  long  time  to  come  to 
those  three  emblems  of  human  progress  for  which 
France  is  supposed  to  stand:  liberty,  fraternity, 
equality,  if  our  arms  are  not  successful. 

We  realize  that  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  French 
people  has  furnished  the  mainspring  which  has 
made  this  war  possible. 

It  is  France  alone  among  the  allies  against 
Germany,  says  Dr.  Bonn,  who  runs  real  risks. 
Germans  honor  her  for  her  courage.  They 
know  that  she  is  not  moved  by  sordid  mo- 
tives. Nevertheless,  they  were  aware  of  her 
unforgiving  attitude.  They  knew  that  she 
was  helping  Russia  and  believed  that  she  was 
instigating  Britain  and  Belgium,  as  well  as 
Serb  and  Roumanian.  They  interpreted  her 
attitude  as  "the  firm  policy  of  a  patriotic  and 
passionate  people  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  they  could  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
1870,  putting  nationality  to  the  front,  sacri- 
ficing their  own  ideals  of  humanity."  This 
German  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "I 
think  we  would  commit  a  libel  on  French 
honor  and  on  French  patriotism  if  we  as- 
sumed that  any  step  on  our  part  could  have 
I  revented  her  from  trying  to  redress  the 
state  of  affairs  produced  by  the  events  of 
1871." 


A  GERMAN-AMERICAN  VIEW 


A  SIGNIFICANT  expression  of  German- 
American  opinion  on  the  war  appeared  in 
the  Staats-Zeitung  of  New  York  on  August 
16,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  and  proprietor 
(  t   that  newspaper,  Mr.   Herman  Ridder. 

This  article,  so  far  from  being  a  glorifica- 
tion of  militarism  and  imperialism,  is  a  can- 
did admission  of  the  horrible  futility  and 
\\  aste  of  war.  But  it  sounds  an  optimistic 
note  and  voices  the  conviction  that  within  a 
year  there  will  be  witnessed  the  formation  of 
a  great  Teutonic  empire.  Germany,  says 
Mr.  Ridder,  like  other  empires,  was  founded 


upon  military  supremacy  and  maintained  by 
successful  commercial  policies.  It  cannot  be 
that  it  is  to  be  laid  away  upon  the  shelves  of 
history  before  it  has  developed  its  full  useful- 
ness and  power.  The  German  Empire  has 
not  done  all  for  civilization  it  was  destined 
to  do.  The  German  contributions  to  science, 
commerce,  and  literature  are  too  real  to  per- 
mit the  belief  that  its  work  is  finished  and  a 
new  order  is  to  replace  the  old. 

Yet  Mr.  Ridder  sees  the  possibility  of  sud- 
den and  startling  changes  involving  perhaps 
the    realization    of    some    of    the    dreams    of 
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Liberalists  and  Socialists.  The  propaganda 
of  Socialism  is  indeed  greatly  aided  by 
war.  "Around  a  thousand  campfires 
the  steady  conviction  is  being  driven  home 
that  this  sacrifice  of  life  might  all  be 
avoided." 

Believing  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  populations  of  Germany,  England,  and 
France  are  opposed  to  this  war,  that  the  gov- 
ernments themselves  do  not  want  war,  and 
that  the  Kaiser  emphatically  does  not  want 
war,  Mr.  Ridder  is  confronted  with  the  rid- 
dle that  war  is  now  raging.  As  an  answer 
to  this  riddle,  he  points  to  Russia.  "A  thou- 
sand times  rather  would  I  prefer  to  see  the 
organization    and    genius    of    the    Teutonic 


races  regulate  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
to  permit  the  autocracy  of  the  Romanoffs  to 
extend  its  sway  by  a  single  province."  His 
heart  aches  to  see  the  German  national  life, 
fostered  with  such  loving  care  for  so  many 
years,  made  "the  stake  in  a  war  brought 
about  by  the  inflated  ambitions  of  the  Rus- 
sian Slav." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ridder  says  that  the 
sword  has  been  forced  into  the  hands  of  an 
unwilling  German  nation,  but  if  we  read 
pright  their  history,  and  know  their  tradi- 
tions, they  will  acquit  themselves  as  well 
upon  the  battle  fields  as  they  have  during  the 
last  forty  years  in  the  fields  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  commerce. 


GERMANY'S  CRITICS 


AMONG  the  most  interesting  comments 
on  the  great  European  war  that  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  few  days  after  its 
outbreak  was  a  forecast  cabled  to  the  New 
York  Times  by  the  English  writer,  H.  G. 
Wells,  author  of  "The  World  Set  Free." 
Mr.  Wells  shares  to  the  full  the  typical  Eng- 
lish hatred  of  continental  imperialism  and 
militarism, — "that  trampling,  drilling  foolery 
in  the  heart  of  Europe  that  has  arrested  civili- 
zation and  darkened  the  hopes  of  mankind 
for  forty  years." 

To  those  that  love  peace,  Mr.  Wells  can 
see  in  the  present  conflict  no  other  hope  than 
the  defeat  of  Germany,  and  this  as  a  rebuke 
not  of  the  German  people,  but  of  the  system 
under  which  they  are  governed.  Mr.  Wells 
rightly  says  that  the  older  tradition  of  Ger» 
many  is  a  pacific,  civilized  tradition.  In  tem- 
perament the  German  people  are  kindly,  sane, 
and  amiable.  England,  then,  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  German  people  as  such.  As  Mr. 
Wells  forecasts  the  result  of  the  conflict, 
England  will  even  have  a  part  to  play  in  sav- 
ing the  liberated  Germans  from  vindictive 
treatment,  in  securing  for  this  great  people 
"their  right  to  a  place  in  the  sun  as  one 
united  German-speaking  state,"  for  he  does 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  the  present 
war  Germany  and  Austria  will  be  defeated. 
"It  may  not  be  a  catastrophic  defeat,  though 
even  that  is  possible,  but  it  will  be  a  de- 
feat." These  two  powers  have  provoked 
an  overwhelming  combination  of  enemies, 
and  they  have  underrated  the  strength  of 
France. 

As  to  military  effectiveness,  the  German  is 
at    a    disadvantage    as    compared    with    his 
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French  antagonist.  The  methods  of  heavy 
massed  fighting,  which  served  well  enough  to 
get  the  German  army  to  Paris  in  1871,  are 
now  largely  obsolete.  Modern  methods  call 
for  more  intelligence  and  rapid  initiative  on 
the  part  of  individualized  soldiers. 

So  far  as  her  eastern  frontier  is  concerned, 
Germany  will  be  exposed  to  an  attack  which, 
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at  the  outset,  seems  full  of  uncertainties,  ship,  to  the  British,  but  he  thinks  that  the 
Mr.  Wells  reminds  us  that  Russia  was  never  only  safe  place  for  it  is  the  Kiel  Canal,  and 
able  to  display  in  Manchuria  her  peculiar  that  England  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
military  Strength,  which  lies  in  her  vast  re-  sweeping  German  shipping  off  the  seas  and 
sources  of  mounted  men.  On  the  whole,  he  lowering  the  German  flag  forever  in  Africa, 
concludes  that  a  Russian  raid  is  far  more  Asia,  and  the  Pacific.  He  predicts  that 
likely  to  threaten  Berlin  than  a  German  raid  within  two  or  three  months  German  impe- 
to  reach  Paris.  rialism  will  be  shattered  and  Germany  will  be 

In  naval  matters,  Mr.  Wells  is  of  the  as  sick  of  the  uniform  and  imperial  idea  as 
opinion  that  both  England  and  Germany  Erance  was  in  1871.  Russia,  too,  will  be 
have  seriously  erred  in  overrating  the  impor-  exhausted,  and  the  way  will  be  open,  at  last, 
tance  of  big  battleships.  He  regards  the  for  the  Western  powers  to  organize  a  peace 
Germany   navy   as   probably   equal,   ship    for  that  may  be  lasting. 


GERMANY  AND  POPULAR  RIGHTS 

THE   effect  of   Germany's  action   on   the  Crime     Against     Germany,"     and     is     ap- 

future   of    democracy    in    Europe    is   dis-  parently  intended  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  criti- 

cussed  in  an  editorial  article  appearing  in  the  cisms     of     certain      German     sympathizers 

Outlook,    of    New    York,    for    August    15.  among   the   Nations   readers   who   had    felt 

Accepting   the    principle   laid    down    by    the  that   a  journal  which   had   invariably  urged 

United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the  intent  fair    play    for   Germany   as   against    the    at- 

of  an  actor  may  be  reasonably  deduced   from  tempts,    for    instance,    to    stir    up    strife    be- 

the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  actions,  the  tween    her   and    England    should    now   come 

Outlook   declares  that   the   inevitable  conse-  to  her  defense.     The  journal  that  was  once 

quences  of   the  Austro-Germanic  alliance,   if  controlled   by   Carl   Schurz   and   Henry  Vil- 

successful,  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  hope  lard,  they  insisted,  is  in  duty  bound  to  stand 

of  a  Balkan  confederacy,  to  reduce  the  Balkan  by    the     Germans.      These    readers    of    the 

States  to  provinces  of  Germany  and  Austria,  Nation     believe     that     Germany     has     been 

and  to  make  Belgium  and  Holland  Germanic  forced  into  a  holy  war  against  her  will,  and 

provinces,  as  Einland  has  been  made  a  Rus-  that   she   is   the  only   bulwark   between   the 

sian  province.  rising   tide   of   Slavism   and   the   endangered 

civilization  of  western  Europe.     To  this  the 

It    would    result    either    in    a    close    alliance    or,  Nation  i;es    that    ;ts    i        lt      tQ    the    Ger. 

more   probably,  in   an  organic  union  between   Aus-  r        i_-   i      •      l  t  j 

tria   and   Germany.     It   would  create  a   Germanic  many    °/    whlch    »*    h™    SO    often    expressed 

Empire  which  would  extend  from  the  North  Sea  admiration    has    never,    for    a    moment,    wa- 

to  thv  Mediterranean.     It  would  bring  all  Europe  vered,   but   that  this  Germany  has  not  been 

under  the  domination  of  this  Germanic  Empire,  as  fhe  German      of  the  Kaiser: 
all   southern    hurope  was  under  the  domination  ot  ' 

Rome    in    the    first   century,    and    as    Napoleon   en-        „,  .  .    ,.        ,         ,  .. 

a~~   „  .j    .     u  -„~      ii        \         it  j       u-  We  never  have  believed,  and  cannot  now,  that 

deavored    to    bring    all    eastern    Europe    under    his  .  .      .  ,  .     *  ,  ,  ,       !       ,  , 

. i    •  „•      .•  iU     ,  ...  ,  ■  in  this  day  and   generation  a  noble  people  should 

personal  domination  in  the  last  century.     It  would  ■       •       ■       ,        .      r   i  •  i-    l-       j 

,  a   „«>  t.„i      cr>.        i    it  j  t-      i      j  he    in   the   hand   of   king   or  emperor,    enlightened 

reduce  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England  ...         ,    ,  ,  ,6  i     \  a- 

tr,  c„i,n,j:n',f  -~  •♦•   .,      -t     \  »     a  a       ■  t.  though  he  may  be,  or  however  ardent  a   guardian 

to  subordinate  positions,  it  not  to  dependencies.     It  c  ■     ■  i  j      c  m— .__ 

..,,...  i,i  u~„:  k  t,  ™     n        .         i-  r      a    ..•  of   peace   during   a    long   period   ot  years.     Never 

would  banish  from  all  eastern  Europe  for  the  time  ,      '  i    ij    .i       /^  t  .u     ^oi„^i    fie 

.i  „     i-..,       -,»:„ „~  t       i  •  u    t?  j  have   we  upheld   the   Germany  ot  the  mailed   nst, 

the    democratic    movement    of    which    France    and  r  .,  '  r       •■■       •     -  :__»;.    „i„-„„. 

pn„i,nj  „,.„  f.      i„^j„,       T.  i  .    ..  tl  of  the  autocracy  of  militarism;   against  its  claims, 

I  tiglancl  are  the  leaders.     It  would  discourage  the  •  .. J  ■  '     '  ■    -i      •    .. 

i,„^^.  n(  a„ •     c      •      t.  i  j  d       •        t.  its    excesses,    its    encroachments   upon    civil    rights, 

hope1-  ot  democracy  in  Spain,  Italv,  and  Russia.     It  .  '     u    »    •.  „     „  ^ »   -***! 

„  ',i,i  __,t,_  ,  .  c  .i       a.i  its   assertion   that   it   constitutes   a   sacrosanct  caste 

would   enthrone   autocracy   from  the   Atlantic  coast  .  ,  . i   •      _^_ 

...  c;u„^;..   ^„  i   c     ~  .u     ki     .i    c  -i      \*  j-.  superior   to    any   other,    we    have    protested    in    sea- 

to  Siberia  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediter-  ,       .     /  '    ,„    ,  *,  „„„  •     .,  • 

,.,...,       v„-  »u„    »  ».  „       u-       c  r-\    i  .         r>  son  a,'d  out  of  season.     \\  e  have  long  seen  in  this 
ranean.     ror  the  statesmanship  of  Gladstone,  Gam-  ,  .      ,  ,.  ,        .  „.      ,    ^   r    ..       „i- 

betta,    and    Cavour    it    would    substitute    the    states-  swashbuckling,    overbearing    attitude    of    the    mil  - 

manship  of  Met.ernich   and  Bismarck.  tar,lsts;    and    Particularly    in ,    the    activities   of   such 

a    body    as    the    German    Navy    League    a    grave 

t  i.i     .1         .  e   r~>  >  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe;    and   it  has  now 

In  contrast  w.th   the  views  of  Germany  s  brought  the  ve'rv  worst  t0  pass  that  the  human 

attitude     expressed     by     Professor     Munster-  imagination    can    conceive.      We    have    never    ta- 

berg    and    Professor    Francke    are    the    senti-  ken    the    slightest    stock    in    a    Kaiser    who   vows 

ments   contained    !n    an    editorial    article   ap-  that  he  rules  hv  (,ivine  riR,lt  and  not  bv  P°Pularr 

^„„^.'.,  *U„    XT  V     i      xr   j-  a  consent;    and    we    cannot    now    uphold    a    form    of 

pearug   m    the    New    York    Nation  Jot  Aw  Rovernment  which  denies  to  masses  of  its  popula- 

gust    IS.       1  his  article   is  entitled       I  he   Real  tion   the   right   to  one  vote  to  every  man. 


EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ON 
AMERICAN  POLICY 

THE    views   of    that   former    President   of  venting  any  necessity  for  action,  depends  upon  the 

the  United  States,  who  by  his  own  efforts  k»™ledge  that  it  can  be  used  with  efficiency.     In 

,            ,        ,            i_     t»              c  t>                   i  addition    to    being    well    trained    in    cruising    and 

brought  about  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  con-  battle  maneuvers,  no  less  than  in  the  use  of  great 

eluding   the   most   destructive   war   of    recent  guns,  the  fleet  must  be  concentrated,  or  it  becomes 

years,  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  a  positive  invitation  to  attack.     At  this  very  mo- 

the   present   crisis.      Colonel    Roosevelt   con-  !"ent   a    powerful    German   warship   is   in   grave 

.,                    i       y-»      7      7        i_   •    c    l-           •           r  jeopardy  because  it  was  cruising  in  the  Mediter- 

tnbutes  to  the  Outlook  a  brief  discussion  of  ranean>  separated  from  the  main  German  fleet  in 

the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  with    the   North   Sea.     In   the  war  between   Russia   and 

reference  not  primarily  to  the  immediate  ef-    Japan  the  greatest  factor  in  securing  the  Russian 

fects  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  this  govern-   df.feat  ™as.  l.he  handling  of  her  navy,  and,  above 

,        J  11  if  all,  its  division  into  three  parts, 

ment,  but  more  particularly  to  the  future. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  declares  his  purpose  to  As  to  proposed  arbitration  treaties  with 
take  his  stand  with  the  great  body  of  his  various  nations,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  as  is  well 
countrymen  in  supporting  "not  only  the  pub-  understood,  is  tenacious  of  the  provision  in 
lie  servants  in  control  of  the  Administration  existing  treaties  which  states  that  this  coun- 
at  Washington,  but  also  all  other  public  try  will  not  arbitrate  questions  affecting  the 
servants,  no  matter  of  what  party,"  at  this  vital  interest,  the  honor,  and  the  independ- 
time,  "asking  only  that  they  with  wisdom  ence  of  the  United  States.  He  contends  that 
and  good  faith  endeavor  to  take  every  step  all  existing  arbitration  treaties  should  be 
that  can  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  honor  and  scrupulously  carried  out,  but  he  protests 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  against  the  making  of  new  promises  which  it 
the  opportunity  offers,  to  promote  the  cause  may  be  impossible  or  improper  to  carry  out. 
of  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world."       Colonel     Roosevelt    commends    President 

One  of  the  "lessons  of  continuing  national  Wilson's  offer  of  his  services  as  mediator  be- 
policy,"  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  thinks  tween  the  powers  in  the  present  contest  and 
should  be  drawn  from  the  contest  in  Europe,  thinks  that  at  a  later  stage  it  may  well  be 
is  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  battle  fleet  that  such  mediation  will  be  acceptable.  The 
substantially  as  a  unit.  Reverting  to  the  agi-  existence  or  non-existence  of  arbitration  trea- 
tation,  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  ties  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Canal  to  warships,  for  a  division  of  our  fleet  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  good  offices, 
so  as  to  permit  one  part  to  be  kept  in  the  one  way  or  another.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Pacific  and  one  in  the  Atlantic,  he  declares  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  nine  years  ago,  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  obviously  that  the  President  at  that  time  did  not  be- 
taught  than  any  other  by  ancient  and  modern  lieve  in  arbitrating  matters  that  affected  the 
naval  history  alike,  it  is  that  such  division  of  honor  of  his  nation,  so  far  from  being  a  hin- 
a  moderate-sized  fleet  is  unpardonable.  drance,   was   rather   a  help   in   securing  the 

assent  of  Russia  and  Japan  to  the  mediation 
It   can    do   no    good,    and    if  ever   necessity    for  nrODOsa] 
using   the    fleet   should    suddenly    arise, — and    it   is  '      ^     .   '.  .  A  .  ,        , 
only  this  necessity  that  warrants  the  existence  of        Replying    to    those    Americans    who    have 
the   fleet   at   all, — it   might   do   incalculable   harm,  taken  the  ground  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
The  Pacific  is  as  much  our  home  waters  as  the  was  obsolete,  Colonel  Roosevelt  suggests  that 
Atlantic.    The  Panama  Canal  should  be  used  con-  ;f  th     powers  now  at  war  had  been  permitted 
tinually  to  transfer  our  fleet  in   a  body  from  one                    .                .            .        ,       ,,r  TT 
ocean  to  the  other.    During  the  course  of  a  great  t0   acquire   territory   in   the    Western    Hemi- 
war,   which   has   resulted   in   all   the  military   and  sphere, — in  other  words,  if  the  Monroe  Doc- 
naval    nations    of   the    world    either    using   their  trine   had   never   been    recognized, — we   now 
armies    and    navies    in    action    or    gathering    them  haye  before  Qur             ;n   Europe  what  would 
ready  tor  action,  the  time  is  more  inopportune  than                 ,,     ,           .             ,               .           f     .. 
ever  to  separate  our  fleet.    The  effectiveness  of  the  assuredly  have  been  the  portion  of  this  coun- 
fleet,  not  merely  in  action,  but  as  a  means  of  pre-  try, — unescapable   conflict. 
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EUROPE'S  UNNATURAL  POLITICAL 

GEOGRAPHY 


THAT  the  natural  limits  of  nations  and 
of  races  have  been  violated  alike  by 
treaty-makers  and  treaty-breakers  is  the  con- 
tention of  Mr.  Leon  Dominian,  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  in  an  arti- 
cle contributed  fcy  him  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  August  8.  This  writer 
calls  history  to  witness  that  almost  every 
European  conflict  of  magnitude  has  been 
due  to  ill-adjusted  frontier  lines.  When 
the  signatory  powers  of  treaties  have  met 
to  delimit  national  territories  there  has 
usually  been  an  utter  disregard  of  national 
aspirations.      Thus    when    Europe    had    rid 


herself  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  framed  by  the  allies  in  1815 
for  the  purpose  of  recasting  the  political 
map,  no  heed  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
legitimate  desires  of  smaller  European  na- 
tions to  rule  themselves.  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium were  merged  into  one  nationality  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  their  representatives. 
Bitter  feelings  were  engendered  by  this  ac- 
tion, which  ultimately  led  to  the  war  of 
secession  in  1830  between  the  two  countries, 
and  it  was  only  after  their  separation  that 
this  enmity  gave  way  to  cordial  relations. 
Since  that  time  Holland  and  Belgium  have 
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often  been  of  greater  help  to  each  other, 
while  retaining  separate  political  entities, 
than  they  could  be  under  forced  union. 

In  the  same  way  the  assigning  of  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
to  Austria  led  eventually  to  the  war  of 
1859.  Germany's  rise  to  power  is  ai  striking 
contrast  to  these  cases,  for  that  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  rapid  development  attainable 
within  boundaries  peopled  by  inhabitants  of 
the  same  race.  Prussia  was  the  nucleus,  and 
with  Germany  as  a  leader  to  direct  the 
gravitation  of  other  German-speaking  states 
within  its  own  orbit,  the  unity  of  the  Ger- 
man-speaking race  was  achieved. 

As  this  writer  points  out,  Bismarck's 
work  was  flawless  as  long  as  he  added  Ger- 
mans to  his  empire.  At  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  however,  he  erred 
grievously  in  including  a  small  number  of 
Frenchmen    by    the    annexation    of    Alsace- 


Lorraine.  If  the  French  districts  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  had  been  left  by  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfurt  to  France,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Franco-German  relations  would 
not  have  been  marked  by  the  lack  of  cor- 
diality which  has  characterized  them  ever 
since  1871.  The  inclusion  of  the  French 
provinces  proved  to  be  neither  politic  nor 
economic.  It  is  likely,  as  Mr.  Dominian 
points  out,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  French- 
speaking  element  in  1871  would  have  en- 
abled Russia  to  have  faced  Germany  alone 
to-day,  and  that  England  and  France  would 
have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  war. 

Bismarck  did  not  complete  his  task  of 
uniting  all  Germans  under  one  flag.  There 
still  remained  German  subjects  of  Austria, 
but  Austria's  foundations  are  indeed  shaky, 
since  there  are  included  within  her  bound- 
aries, besides  this  great  German  element, 
10,000,000    Hungarians,    20,000,000    Slavs 
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and    several    million    representatives    of    the  domain.      Therefore   Austria's   movement   in 

Latin  race.     As  a  result,  Austria  is  liable  to  the   Balkans,   which  led   to  the  war  now  in 

be  split  into  a  number  of  independent  states,  progress,   had   Germany's   full   support  from 

Austrian   Germans  would  naturally  turn  to  the  beginning. 

Germany,    but   the   balance   of   Austria's   in-  The  present  war  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a 

habitants   will   probably   resort   to   arms   be-  racial    contest    between    Slav    and    Teuton, 

fore  they  will  submit  to  having  their  terri-  The  Slavonic  people  are  steadily  pressing  in 

tory  become  a  portion  of  the  German   Em-  on    western    civilization,    and    this    westerly 

pire.     Because  of  her  weakness,  Austria  has  push  is  blocked  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 

become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Germany,  so  by   the  leading  power  in   the  west.     France 

that  every  move  undertaken  by  Austria  has  opposed   it   in   the  Napoleonic  period,   Great 

been    suggested    by    the    managers    of    Ger-  Britain  checked   it   in   the  latter  half  of  the 

many's    foreign    policy.       Austria's    annexa-  nineteenth    century,    and    to-day    it    is    Ger- 

tion    of    Bosnia    and    Herzegovina,    her    de-  many's  turn. 

termination   to   prevent   Servia   from   obtain-  Mr.   Dominian   concludes  his  article  with 

ing  a  seaport  on  the  Adriatic,   and  her  re-  the  hope  that  the  statesmen  who  engage  in 

cent  aggressive  attitude  that  led  to  the  out-  the    task    of    framing    peace    treaties    at    the 

break  of  war  with   that  little   kingdom,   are  close  of  the  present  war  will  heed  the  lesson 

interpreted   by   Mr.    Dominian   as  part  of   a  taught  by  political  geography,  and  will  con^ 

policy    outlined    at    Berlin.      Austria's    terri-  elude  that  peace  may  be  better  insured  when 

torial   acquisitions   are   looked    upon    as   ulti-  new   frontiers  are  delimited   with  a  view  of 

mately   destined   to  increase  Germany's  own  segregating  nationalities. 


FIGHTING  FOR  A  NEW  MAP  OF 

EUROPE 

ON  the  subject  of  the  remaking  of  the  burg  must  be  linked  in  closer  union  with 
map  of  Europe,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  con-  Belgium.  To  Alsace  he  would  give  the 
tributes  to  the  New  York  World  certain  choice  between  France  and  an  entry  into  the 
interesting  observations  from  the  British  Swiss  confederation.  He  would  restore  to 
viewpoint.  It  is  his  idea  that  the  English  Denmark  the  Danish  part  of  her  lost  prov- 
should  take  counsel  together  and  determine  inces,  and  to  Italy  he  would  give  back  Trieste 
what  would  be  a  fair  realignment  of  Euro-  and  Trent  and  perhaps  Pola.  These,  how- 
pean  territory,  and  thus  be  prepared  at  the  ever,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  minor  changes 
conclusion  of  the  present  war  to  use  the  compared  with  what  must  be  expected  in  the 
whole  strength  of  the  British  Empire  to  make  east  of  Europe.  The  breakup  of  the  Austrian 
an  enduring  peace.  Empire,  says  Mr.  Wells,  has  hung  over  Eu- 
Assuming  that  much  of  the  irritation  that  rope  for  forty  years.  "Let  us  break  it  up 
culminated  in  the  present  struggle  was  due  now  and  have  done  with  it." 
in  the  first  instance  to  artificial  and  unnatural  Writing  before  the  announcement  of  the 
boundaries,  Mr.  Wells  maintains  that  it  is  Czar's  policy  towards  the  Polish  people,  Mr. 
quite  possible  to  create  "non-irritating  fron-  Wells  proposes  that  the  three  fragments  of 
tiers."  He  alludes  to  certain  national  boun-  Poland, — Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian, — 
daries  that  have  served  in  Europe  for  nearly  should  be  united,  and  that  the  Czar  of  Russia 
one  hundred  years,  growing  continually  less  should  be  crowned  the  King  of  Poland, 
subject  to  disturbance.  Nobody,  he  says,  Furthermore,  Mr.  Wells  proposes  that  the 
wishes  to  use  force  to  readjust  the  mutual  English  set  before  themselves  as  their  policy 
frontiers  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  of  France  the  unification  of  that  larger  Rumania  which 
and  Spain,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  of  Italy  includes  Transylvania  and  the  gathering  into 
and  her  neighbors.  Mr.  Wells  cannot  see  a  confederation  of  the  Swiss  type  of  all  the 
why  it  should  not  be  possible  at  the  close  of  Servian  and  quasi-Servian  provinces  of  the 
this  war  to  make  such  a  i ('adjustment  as  to  Austrian  Empire.  He  would  then  exact  the 
secure  practically  the  same  peaceful  situation  restoration  to  Bulgaria  of  any  Bulgarian- 
tor  all  the  European  powers.  speaking  districts  that  are  now  under  Servian 
As  for  a  practical  program  of  map  revision,  rule.  The  remaining  Bohemian  Slavic  frag- 
Mr.  Wells  suggests,  in  the  first  place,  that  ments  of  Austria  might  very  well  be  united 
France   must  recover  Lorraine,   and    Euxem-  in  another  Swiss  confederation. 
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JEAN    JAURES,    THE    FOREMOST    FRENCH 

SOCIALIST 

ON   the  evening  of  July  31,  Jean  Leon  before  or  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities. 
Jaures,  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  In  the  debate  Jaures  spoke  as  follows: 

in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  re-       ,Tr.  .    , 

»i      j„       -u   j    u      4.U      t        ,  a  .         With   all   theoretical   differences   that   may  exist 

cently  described  by  the   Temps  as  the  most  we   are   agreed  that  action  is  imperative/  And 

conspicuous    Socialist    now    living,    was    shot  if  the  general  strike  of  all  nations  will  give  the 

down  by  an  assassin's  hand  as  he  sat  peace-  necessary  result,  why  not  employ  it?   .    .    .   The 

fully    dining    at    his    accustomed    restaurant  Point  at  issue  is  not  whether,  in  the  event  of  war, 

m  e       .1  r^  i  a    general    strike    will    be   called    in    each   country 

in     the    company    of   other     Deputies    and  affected(    .    .    .   but   rather>   whether   it  will   be 

some    members    of    the    staff   of    his   journal,  systematic,  organized  effort,  conducted  along  inter- 

Humanite.  national  lines,  for  prevention  of  war.   .    .    . 

Thus  perished,    in   the  prime  of  his  vigor-  .  The  problem  presents  immense  difficulties,  par- 

i_       j        i_                     l           err  ticularly  for  two  countries,   France   and   Germany. 

OUS     manhood,— he     was     but     fifty-five,— a  England    is    an    island,    and    has    provisions    for 

man   who  had   labored   unceasingly   for  years  months  ahead;  Russia  is  protected  by  its  immense 

to   remedy   the   wrongs   and    advance   the   in-  size-     France,  however,  faces  the  danger  of  Pan- 

terests    of    the    proletariat,    and    particularly  Ge»™nic    and    Pan-Slavonic    invasion       No    one 

.        .  ...         ,  ,.    r  .J  would    accuse   the    German    workers   of   forgetting 

to    make    impossible    the     ruthless    wars     in  the  splendid  aid   rendered  them  by  their  Russian 

which  the  people,  without  will  of  their  own,  comrades  in  '48,  or  of  ignoring  the  Pan-Slavonic 

become    mere    "gunflesh"    to    feed    the    am-  factor-     No  on€  .could  convince  the  French  work- 

•  •«• •    .          .         r    ^u   •           i  crs    that    there    is    no    danger    in    the    Germanic 

bitions   or   private   interests   of   their   rulers.  •  fl  „_                               ft 

tjit-                 L               -i        .      i       r  influence. 

Indeed,   Jaures   may    be   considered    the   first  it  would  be  the  crime  of  crimes  to  set  the  Ger- 

victim    of    that    hideous    Masque    of    Death  man   and  French  working  people  against  one  an- 

which  scarce  a  month  ago  was  uncurtained   oth.er>   hu*  )»?   f?r   that   reason   »   international 
if  i  ii  r         i         -r    i    action    and    direction    necessary.      Such    action    is 

before    the   incredulous    eyes   of   a   horrified   possibie>  but  not  after  the  declaration  of  war. 

world. 

For   not  only  was  Jaures  a  warm   advo-        Jaures  was  from  the  south,  as  was  amply 

cate    of    the    measure     advocated     by     many  attested   both   by  his  physique   and   his  emo- 

Socialists,    of   controlling   war   by   means   of  tional     and     exuberant     temperament.       His 

the    "general    strike,"   but   he  had    within   a  name,    indeed,    seems    to    indicate    a   Spanish 

few   weeks  bitterly  opposed   what  is  known  origin.      He   was  born   at   Castres   in    1859, 

as  the  Three- Year  Military  Law,  passed  by  of   a   respectable    bourgeois    family,    received 

France  as  a  means  of  checkmating  the  Ger-  an  excellent  education,   and  graduated  with 

man    increase    of    troops.      It    was    this    op-  honors,   being  made   a   fellow   of  philosophy 

position    which    caused    an    insignificant    and  at  23.     He  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 

hot-headed    youth,    Raoul    Villain,    inspired  of    philosophy    at    the    Lycee    of    Albi    and 

with  military  fever,  .to  shoot  the  Deputy  as  later  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 

a   traitor    to   his    country,    according   to    the  faculty  of  Arts  at  Toulouse.    It  is  observable 

murderer's  own  confession.  that  his  birth,  training,  and  early  career  were 

In  view  of  this  and  of  the  brutal  conflict  thus  very   different   from   those  of  his  great 

now   raging   in    Europe,    the   last    important  German    contemporary,    August    Bebel,    al- 

public  utterance  of  Jaures  takes  on  a  somber  though  they  came  to  hold  so  many  ideas  in 

and   prophetic  significance.      On  July   15-16  common.     He  was,  in  fact,  a  typical  member 

the   French   Socialists  held  a  called   meeting  of   that   group   of   "Intellectuals,"   university 

for   the   purpose   of   deciding   what    instruc-  men,  professors,  journalists,  etc.,  which  forms 

tions   should    be   given    to   delegates    to   the  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  French  Socialist 

Internationalist     Socialist    Congress,     which  party.     He  was  led  to  his  conclusions  by  no 

was  then  expected  to  meet  in  Vienna  in  Au-  stern   experience  of  manual   toil   under   un- 

gust,  regarding  the  "general  strike"  for  pre-  just   and   oppressive   conditions,   but  by  the 

venting  war.     Points  of  difference  were  the  study  of  the  history  of  human  society  and 

question    of    offensive    and    defensive    wars,  the   application    of    general    laws   to    present 

and  of  whether  the  strike  should  be  called  conditions. 
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JEAN     JAURES,      THE     FRENCH      SOCIALIST     LEADER 
WHO    WAS    ASSASSINATED    ON    JULY    31 

He  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1885  not  as  a  Socialist,  but  as  a  Republican. 
Robert  Hunter  says,  in  his  "Socialists  at 
Work" : 

He  immediately  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  radical  group,  and,  although  he  did  not  an- 
nounce himself  as  a  Socialist,  he  was  at  that  time 
entirely  sympathetic.  Upon  his  defeat  in  the  elec- 
tion of  '89  he  returned  to  the  university  again  as 
professor  of  philosophy.  While  there  he  prepared 
two  studies  for  his  doctor's  degree,  one  of  which 
was  upon  "Origins  of  German  Socialism."  In 
1893  he  announced  himself  as  a  Socialist  candidate 
and  was  elected  by  an  enormous  majority.  He, 
Millerand,  Yiviani,  and  others  formed  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  party. 

Yiviani  is  the  present  premier  of  France 
and  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  mourners  at 
Jaures'  funeral.  Millerand  became  the  fo- 
cal point  in  the  storm  of  conflict  which  rent 
the  Socialist  party  regarding  the  policy  of 
allowing  one  of  their  members  to  join  the 
government.  He  was  offered  a  portfolio  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry.  James  warmly  urged  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  thinking  he  could  thus  be  of  in- 
valuable service  to  his  party.  Hut  the  old 
leader  Guesde,  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
the  party,  bitterly  opposed  the  idea.  To 
him  and  his  followers  it  was  an  unworthy 
compromise,  supping  broth  with  the  devil. 
There  was  a  violent  clash  between  opposing 
factions    in    the    party    and    the    affair    was 


deemed  of  such  great  moment  considered  as 
a  question  of  principle  and  policy  that  it 
became  the  leading  issue  of  the  Interna- 
tional meeting  at  Amsterdam  in  1904. 
Here  occurred  the  memorable  debate  be- 
tween Jaures  and  Bebel,  which  was  the  cli- 
max of  the  former's  career,  and  though  the 
German  defeated  him,  he  did  not  fail  to 
rouse  thunderous  applause  and  to  carry  the 
conviction  of  his  personal  sincerity. 

This  debate  between  the  two  famous 
leaders  has  been  called  "a  titanic  interna- 
tional duel."  With  all  the  force  of  his 
"torrential  eloquence,"  of  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality, and  his  brilliant  logic,  Jaures  de- 
fended his  action  in  the  Millerand  case  and 
his  general  position  as  regarded  French 
politics.  He  maintained  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pursue  the  same  tactics  in  all 
countries.  He  claimed  that  there  was  an 
essential  difference  in  the  political  methods 
suitable  for  a  republic  and  those  to  be  em- 
ployed in  an  autocracy.  The  very  helpless- 
ness of  the  German  party  under  an  imperial 
government,  he  said,  was  an  adequate  rea- 
son for  an  uncompromising  or  even  hostile 
attitude  toward  all  other  parties,  and  the 
maintaining  of  a  solid  front  of  opposition 
to  the  enemy  at  all  points. 

In  a  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
letariat exercises  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  for  this  reason  should  accept  the 
responsibility  of  taking  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  felt  that  thus  his  party  might 
accomplish  many  reforms  directly  and 
achieve  a  gradual  interpenetration  of  estab- 
lished views  by  their  own  doctrines. 

Bebel,  likewise  a  powerful  speaker  and 
accustomed  to  swaying  multitudes  by  his 
eloquence,  contented  himself  with  a  calm, 
logical,  dispassionate  statement  that  the  hos- 
tile methods  of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats and  their  steady  refusal  of  compromise 
had  gained  for  the  German  working-men  a 
far  greater  range  of  social  reforms  than  op- 
posite methods  had  obtained  in  France. 
These  proven  facts  gained  the  day  and 
Jaures  at  once  showed  the  bigness  of  his 
nature  and  his  conviction  that  in  unity  alone 
lies  strength  by  yielding  his  views  and  ac- 
cepting the  will  of  the  majority.  One  of  his 
principal  services  to  his  party,  in  fact,  was 
the  unifying  influence  he  had  exerted  for 
fifteen  years  on  its  hitherto  warring  fac- 
tions. Yet,  where  he  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  he  was  ready  to  uphold  it  despite 
its  unpopularity,  as  he  proved  in  his  action 
in  supporting  Dreyfus  when  convinced  that 
he  had  been  wrong. 
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There    was    a    curious    echo    of    the    Am-  might    have    supposed    that    mind    and    soul 

sterdam  debate  at  the  time  of  the   Morocco  W£re  handicapped  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 

difficult}-.      Chancellor   Von    Biilow    forbade  body,   as   has  so   often   been   the  case   in   the 

Jaures    to    deliver    an    address    in    Berlin    to  lives   of    distinguished    men.      But    when    he 

German   Socialists,    in   the   following  terms:  began  to  talk  and  warmed  to  his  theme  the 

Against   the    personality   of    M.   Jaures   I    have  heavy,     clumsy,     almost     grotesque     looking 

nothing   to    say.      I    respect   his   views   on    foreign  pnysjque    developed    qualities     that     made    it 

policy  and  not  infrequently  agree  with  them.  ...  ,  .     ,               ,                 •        1      1  1 

The  personal  value  of  M.  Jaures  is  not  considered,  not   a   hindrance    but   an    invaluable    asset   in 

but  the  political  role  placed  upon  him.  .    .    .  The  producing    effects.       The     thick     neck     held 

German  Socialists  would  use  his  presence  to  cover  vocal  organs  of  a  size  that  produced  a  won- 

their    hostile    endeavors     against     the     State     and  tlerfuHy   deep     rich    voice     res0nant,    musical, 

national  interests.     The  Imperial  Government  can-  ,'»'.,,       ',                     .         ,      ,  , 

not  refrain   from  using  the  means   at  its  disposal  and    flexible,    the    most    invaluable    possession 

to  prevent  the  party  from  seeking  to  destroy  the  of     an     orator.      The     ponderous     body     and 

existing    and    constitutionally    established    order,  heavy    limbs    were    capable    of    an    amazing 

.    Nearly  a  year  ago  M.  Jaures  had  the  op-  effectiveness  and   rapidity  of   motion,   the   fat 

portunity  of  convincing  himself  at  Amsterdam  of  ,                                   u      1          n      -li 

how   far  behind   the   more   practical   and   patriotic  Iace    was_  none    the    less    flexible,    responsive 

aims  of  their  French  colleagues  the  German  Social  and   obedient   to   the  ardent  and   impassioned 

Democracy  stands  in  its  contradictory,  doctrinaire  soul    0f    tne     Southron.      Though     he     wept 

behavior.  frequently  and  copiously,  his  were  no  croco- 

ln  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  or  labor    j;i     . ■    •  •  ,     . 

,      ,    •       ,                     .             iii-             c  due  tears,   but  were  as  genuine  and  sincere 

involved   in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  ,  ■        .,.  ,  •       ,        .       c     T       ,          ,  . 

.  .          ,.                     II                 ii         ii  as  his  rollicking  laughter.     In  short,  his  was 

his  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  addresses    .i„  « .   „•  .»        ,   ,  •         j- 

/    .       ,           }          ,  i  •     «    i  •  i     •    i  the     contagious  temperament     and  his  audi- 

made  in  the  course  of  his     whirlwind  cam-  i-i       •                         i        u   j    • 

,,  .      ,.„.                        riii              ii  ences    likewise   wept   or   laughed    in    unison, 

oaigns     in  different  parts  of  the  land,  as  well  tj       i        i              i                    7u           j     ,  • 

*     fe,                   ii-                          T  He  played  on  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings 

as   for   general   propagandist   purposes,    Jean  j   .        ■•   .     i           u 

T       ,&              i       ■                •           Tt  and  is  said  to  have    been    as    fascinating    a 
aures  was  a  voluminous  writer,     rie  was  a  „_„  .„  i           .,        ,  ,       ^         ,.         r.           , 
J       ,                 ..               ,   ,      ,.           ....  spectacle  as  the  elder  Coquelin.     b  igaro  de- 
regular   contributor   of   leading  editorials   to  i„  „i    i                     .           «             ..  »»          • 
•  6    c     .  i.       •           ii>rr           •  '     c        ij  dared    he   was    a   true       romantic       and     a 
the    socialist    journal    I  tiumanite,    rounded  _„«.„_  i   „„„„j-  „       u     u   j       •      j   u- 
,       ,.       .      iJn.          ,    ,.          ,,.  /    ,           ,  natural  comedian  who  had  missed  his  voca- 

by   him    in    19U4,    and    his    published    works    .- a      „         i  j  •        j 

J                         ,  '     ,              l       .              r        ,  tion.      A   very   clever   and   amusing   descrip- 

compnse  several  volumes  showing  profound  .-          e  u„                 j            i                         T 

,H              ,,               ,               i      •          f        i  tion   of   him   appeared   not   long   ago    in   the 

study  as  well  as  zealous  enthusiasm  for  the  T  „    .       „       \\ju-\        u  ■       i                 u  i 

}            i  •  i    i  •     it               i           i  Lanterne.      While    obviously    a    verbal    car- 
cause  to  which  his  hie  was  devoted.                 +„^ •       i      •     „  .i         i-     .        •   .       r  i  • 

~          t    .                 .                         iiii  toon,  it  emphasizes  the  salient  points  of  his 

One  of  the  most  important  and  scholarly  Dersorni;tv. 

cf  these   is   the   "Histoire  Socialiste,"   which 

covers   the   period    from    1789    to    1900,    i.e.,  His    elephantine    limbs,    short    and    sturdy,    his 

from    the    French   Revolution   to   the   twenti-  tremendous    feet,    the    pendulous    and    quivering 

eth  century.     He  endeavors  in  this  to  show  Paunch,  the  flowing  white  whiskers  and  the  florid 

m               -ii                     •               jv             r     a  iatness   of   the    face,    blend    in    one    arresting,    irre- 

the    social    and    economic    condition    of    the  sistibIe   impression  which   n0  cart00nist  h?s  ever 

proletariat,       and       the       causes       conducive  adequately  conveyed.      He    is   a    living   caricature, 

thereto.  one    that    no    artist    can    approach.      No    line    is 

In   body   as   well   as   in   mind   and   in   soul  com'cal  enough  to  register  such  contours,  no  crayon 

T        •>          "         .                               c                               i  can   reach  the  exaggeration  of  their  reality.    Even 

Jaures    was    the    possessor    of    a    unique   and  the    gigant;c   ea^    seems   to    act   independently   of 

arresting    individuality.      At    first    sight    one  the  head.     Every  gesture  is  terrific  in  its  energy. 


"ATLANTIS"  ONCE  MORE 

FROM  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  the  assumption  of  the  existence  in  former 
European  history  has  come  down  to  us  times  of  such  a  continent,  in  order  to  account 
the  tradition  of  a  vast  island,  or  continent,  for  the  results  of  archeological  investigation, 
far  to  the  West,  beyond  the  Gates  of  Hercu-  Prehistoric  remains,  scattered  over  large 
les, — the  site  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  Home  areas  in  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
of  the  Blessed.  But,  with  the  growth  of  have  been  declared  capable  of  no  reasonable 
geographic  knowledge,  this  beautiful  tradi-  explanation,  save  upon  the  assumption  that 
tion  has  suffered  the  fate  of  so  many  others  communication  between  the  Old  World  and 
and  has  been  placed  in  the  class  of  exploded  the  New  must  in  far  distant  times  have  been 
myths, — the  fond  imaginings  of  poets  and  vastly  easier,  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned, 
dreamers.  Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  than  it  is  to-day.  To  many,  the  nearness  of 
there  has  appeared  a  champion  eager  to  prove  Asia  to  North  America  at  Bering  Straits  has 
the  plausibility  of,   if  not  the  necessity  for,  not  sufficed  to  explain,  for  example,  an  ac- 
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MAP  SHOWING  RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  SPANISH   PENINSULA,   NORTHWESTERN   AFRICA.  NORTH- 
EASTERN  SOUTH  AMERICA.  AND  SOUTHEASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA.  WITH  RESPECT 

TO  THE  SEVERAL  ISLAND  GROUPS 
(Shaded  ocean  areas  are  those  of  great  depth.     Other  circumscribed  ocean  areas  are  shallows.     In  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  the  shallows  extending  out  from  the  shores   of   the    continents    have   not   been   indicated   on   this   map) 


quaintance,  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the 
ancient  American  peoples,  with  the  elephant 
and  other  animals  long  extinct,  if  they  ever 
existed,  west  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  however, 
we  assume  that  the  Canaries,  the  Madeira 
group,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and,  possibly, 
the  Azores  are  merely  the  surviving  high- 
lands of  a  continent  which  once  spanned  the 
greater  part  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic  and, 
later,  sank  below  the  ocean  level,  the  solution 
of  such  problems  is  immensely* simplified. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  for  ages  of  a  continent  bridging 
the  ocean  and  of  its  subsequent  almost  com- 
plete disappearance,  is  most  certainly  difficult 
to  adopt,  even  when  so  eager  an  advocate  as. 
say,  Ignatius  Donnelly  argues  in  its  favor. 
Changes  in  the  earth's  configuration  upon  so 
gigantic  a  scale,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
cannot  be  predicated  except  upon  the  basis  of 
a  great  array  of  substantial  evidence.  And 
so  the  learned  world  has  been  satisfied  with 
admitting  that  Donnelly's  argument  is  in- 
genious if  unconvincing,  and  that  the  tradi- 
tion handed  down  to  us  by  Plato  is  a  beauti- 
ful one  e\en  if  it  is  not  history. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmos 
marshals  a  series  of  observations  made  by 
naturalists  upon  the  fauna  and  flora,  present 


and  fossil,  of  the  island  archipelagoes  lying 
to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  in  an  effort  to  show  that  new 
evidence  of  a  striking  character  has  been 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  "Atlantis" 
tradition. 

The  question  of  Plato's  "Atlantis"  has 
been  discussed  by  many  authors  and  from 
diverse  points  of  view ;  very  recently,  L. 
Germain  has  examined  the  matter  anew  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  zoologist  ("Le  Prob- 
leme  de  l'Atlantide  et  la  zoologie":  Annales 
de  Geographic,  1913).  It  is  well  known 
that  tradition  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a 
continent  in  the  equatorial  Atlantic,  and  to 
the  fact  that  this  continent  was  overwhelmed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  historic  times.  After 
having  been  long  ago  relegated  to  the  cate- 
gory of  myths,  this  curious  Greek  tradition 
has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  we  are  to- 
day almost  in  a  position  definitely  to  locate 
the  continent  in  question  in  the  region  of  the 
Cape  Verde   Islands. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  zoological  geog- 
raphy this  is  the  way  the  matter  stands: 
First  of  all,  the  fauna  of  these  groups  of 
islands  is  homogeneous.  To  quote  M.  Ger- 
main: "In  all  the  zoological  divisions  the 
same  genera  or  representative  genera  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  different  groups  of  islands. 
The  fauna  of  the  southernmost  islands  (the 
Canaries  and,  especially,  the  Cape  Verdes) 
bears  witness  to  a  drier,  desert-like  climate." 
Besides,  this  fauna  shows  analogies  only  with 
those  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  of  Southwestern  Europe  and  North- 
western Africa, — none  with  that  of  tropical 
Africa. 

The  tertiary  molluscs  of  west-central  Eu- 
rope have  their  closest  relatives  among  the 
species  now  found  among  the  Azores,  the 
Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  This  is  a  striking  fact.  A  quater- 
nary species  of  this  last  archipelago,  Rumina 
decollata,  is  characteristic  of  the  fauna  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  encoun- 
ter among  the  Canaries  and  the  Azores  a 
fern,  Adriantum  rcniforme,  unknown  to-day 
in  Europe,  but  which  in  the  pliocene  age 
crossed  to  Portugal.  Finally,  the  Helix 
gruveli,  of  the  quaternary  strata  of  Morocco, 
closely  resembles  existing  species  found  in  the 
Canaries,  and  the  same  type  of  quaternary 
deposits  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  archi- 
pelago. 

The  flora  of  these  island  groups  is  essen- 
tially of  the  Mediterranean  type,  and  the 
special  types  are  representative  of  the  forms 
of    Southern    Europe.      The    date-palm,    the 


dragon-tree,  and  the  euphorbia  give  this  flora, 
however,  a  quality  suggestive  of  Northern 
Africa. 

The  crustaceans  of  the  eastern  coasts  of 
America  show  the  closest  analogies  with  those 
of  Western  Africa.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  marine  molluscs,  fifteen  spe- 
cies of  which  are  common  to  the  shores  of  the 
Antilles  and  to  those  of  Senegal,  "without  its 
being  possible," — to  quote  M.  Germain, — "to 
conceive  of  the  transportation  of  the  spawn 
from  the  one  to  the  other."  The  madrepores 
studied  at  St.  Thomas  (off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa)  by  Charles  Gravier,  are  in  the 
same  way  entirely  analogous  with  the  spe- 
cies found  at  Bermuda  and  on  the  coast  of 
Florida. 

From  these  facts,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author,  the  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 
First,  that  the  island  groups  were  at  one  time 
united  in  a  single  continent  corresponding  to 
the  traditional  "Atlantis"  ;  second,  that  this 
continent  was  connected  on  one  side  with 
Morocco  and  Portugal,  and  (again  quot- 
ing M.  Germain)  "must  have  had  for  a 
southern  boundary  a  shore  line  which  began 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  ended  at  some  point,  as  yet  not 
capable  of  exact  determination,  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent, — probably  Venezuela." 


ALBANIA  THE    PICTURESQUE 


A  NUMBER  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
French  and  German  magazines  on 
Albania  and  its  strange,  picturesque  inhabi- 
tants devote  particular  attention  to  the  war- 
like character  of  the  people  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  Prince  of  Wied  as  their  king.  Two 
of  these  articles,  one  in  La  Revue  and  the 
other  in  the  Grande  Revue,  of  Paris,  are 
particularly  noteworthy. 

According  to  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
La  Revue,  himself  an  Albanian,  when  Aus- 
tria found  herself  cut  off  by  Greece  and 
Servia  from  the  Egean  Sea,  she  conceived  the 
idea  of  "creating  a  queer  little  kingdom 
called  Albania  in  order  to  be  able,  should 
favorable  circumstances  permit  (provoking 
them,  if  necessary)  to  slip  through  Albania 
to  the  much  coveted  port  on  the  sea." 

The  author  of  this  article,  Sefer  Bey,  has 
had  an  extraordinary  career.  In  1875  he 
was  sent  by  Yussef  Pasha,  then  Minister  of 
Finance  to  Turkey,  on  a  mission,  along  with 
a   number  of  other  young  graduates  of   the  the  opera  bouffe  of  Albanian  royalty 

School     of     Forestry,     which     Was     Conducted     (Austria   and   Italy,    like    characters   in   comic   opera,   re 
i         .i  .  r     i.      i-i  i     t^      i  joicing    at    Prince    William's    discomfiture) 

under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Embassy  at  From  Borsszcm  Janko  (Budapest) 
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Constantinople  by  highly  competent  sylvicul- 
turists.  He  was  to  obtain  from  the  local 
Albanian  authorities, — concessions  for  the 
railroad  company  of  Salonica-Uskub — with 
a  view  of  securing  timber  for  ties  and  poles. 
The  description  of  various  interviews  he  had 
with  Albanian  officials  serve  to  show  what 
sort  of  people  the  Albanians  are,  and  how 
ignorant  on  the  subject  the  European  politi- 
cal chess-players  have  proved  to  be  when  they 
sent  a  German  Catholic  princeling  to  reign 
over  them.  One  interview  which  took  place 
in  the  office  of  the  Defterdar  at  the  Palace 
i  t  the  Prefect  is  best  told  in  Sefer  Bey's 
own  words: 

The  so-called  palace  was  a  big  ramshackle 
wooden  building  open  to  the  four  winds,  having 
long  narrow  windows  without  glass  or  curtain. 
In  a  vast  chamber  sat  a  small  man  of  advanced 
age.  He  had  a  long  beard  and  piercing  eyes. 
He  wore  a  tight  Turkish  uniform  and  a  fez  of 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  flower  pot.  He  was  the 
only  official  present,  wearing  the  classic  uniform 
of  the  "effendi."  Around  him  sat  a  dozen  scribes 
squatted  in  arm-chairs.  They  all  wore  a  sort  of 
skirt,  called  "malakafee"  and  light  brown  felt 
hats  tilted  well  on  the  side  of  their  heads.  On 
the  back  of  every  chair  I  noticed  a  formidable 
display  of  arms, — pistols,  dirks,  yatagan  in  richly 
carved  and  chased  scabbards  of  ivory,  steel  or 
silver.  I  left  this  veritable  arsenal  and  repaired 
to  other  State  Departments  only  to  find  the  same 
conditions, — the  same  type  of  men,  the  same  faces 
bespeaking  unruliness,  violence  and  haughtiness  .  .  . 
Wherever  one  went  the  men  and  women  looked 
as  if  ready  for  instant  battle.  The  men  were 
handsome-  and  well-made,  but  the  expression  of 
their  faces  that  of  the  primitive  man,  bestial, 
aggressive,  seldom  smiling.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Asiatic  Turk  either  physically 
or  morally. 

This  mission  having  failed,  Sefer  Bey 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  again  and  was 
permitted  to  go  to  Dibra  on  the  same  errand. 
Here  he  was  graciously  received  by  Kirlam 
guitch  Agu, — who  seemed  to  be  the  Primate 
of  Dibra. 

He  suavely  informed  me,  after  I  had  tried  to 
represent  to  him  the  great  advantage  it  would  be 
to  the  country  if  they  granted  us  the  concessions 
we  asked  in  order  to  extend  the  railroad  system, — 
that  Albania  belonged  to  the  Albanians,  that  the 
forests  of  the  vilayet  were  the  property  of  the 
Beys,  that  the  Padishah, — whom  they  venerated 
like  the  very  shadow  of  the  Almighty, — had  not 
temporal  authority  over  them.  That  the  Governor 
General  only  resided  in  Albania  to  provide  monev 
for  them,  and  that  they  neither  had  the  habit,  nor 
the  desire  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  to 
pay  taxes,  to  see  civil  courts  established  and  least 
of  all,  to  furnish  soldiers  to  Turkey.  .  .  .  They 
were  born  free  and  free  ,hey  would  die.  .  .  .  He 
concluded  by  laying  that  if  "e  wanted  timber  we 
would  have  to  pay  for  it.  While  lie  spoke  he 
punctuated  his  sentences  by  laying  a  caressing 
hand   on   his  pistol.      I    finally   had   to   sign   agree- 


ments to  pay  ten  piastre  for  every  pair  of  ties, 
payable  to  the  Beys,  not  to  the  Government,  be  it 
added,  and  after  much  perturbation  and  vexation 
I  wired  to  the  Minister  of  Finance:  "If  you  do 
not    agree    with    my    arrangements,    send    troops!" 

After  forty  years  Sefer  Bey  again  visited 
Albania  recently  as  a  tourist  and  this  is  what 
he  says: 

I  have  found  no  material  change  in  any  respect. 
Not  in  the  economic  state  of  the  country,  nor  in 
the  manners,  or  the  mentality  of  the  people.  I 
have  noted  the  same  hatreds,  the  same  clans,  the 
same  indolence  and  the  same  persecutions.  They 
are  people  who  are  refractor}-  to  any  social  dis- 
cipline, impossible  to  govern  or  to  embody  into  a 
well  regulated  social  organism.  Such  people 
should  be  left  to  themselves,  like  a  herd  of  un- 
tamable horses.  .  .  .  Unless  held  in  terror  by  a 
sovereign  power  like  that  of  the  ancient  conqueror 
sultan.  "To  subjugate  and  civilize  a  million  Al- 
banians who  can  be  counted  as  so  many  warriors 
is  something  of  an  undertaking.  It  would  take 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  international 
troops  to  keep  that  wild  population  peaceful.  Cer- 
tainly, left  to  their  own  devices  they  might  present 
a  grave  danger  to  others,  and  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem,"  continues  Sefer  Bey,  "would  be  to 
establish  over  them  a  Mussulman  Government  for 
the  Albanians,  with  a  very  small  sprinkling  of 
Christians,  are  Mussulman, — under  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Osman  whose  prestige  might  command 
their  respect,  and  who  would  govern  without  inter- 
vention from  Constantinople.  .  .  .  To  the  cry  of 
'The  Balkans  for  the  Balkans'  should  be  coupled 
that,  of  'Albania  for  the  Albanians'  "...  "One 
kills  men,"  says  Volmy,  "but  one  does  not  kill 
facts  nor  the  circumstances  of  which  they  are  the 
outcome.  Austria  can  spill  torrents  of  blood  and 
pour  out  rivers  of  gold  but  she  will  achieve  no 
tangible,  practical   results." 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Essad  Pasha 
The  most  picturesque  Albanian,  however, 
of  whom  the  western  world  has  any  knowl- 
edge is  Essad  Pasha,  who  at  one  time  dis- 
puted the  kingship  with  the  Prince  of  Wied. 
A  writer  in  the  Grande  Revue,  Frangois 
Delaisi,  in  mock  heroic  style,  portrays  Essad's 
career.     He  says: 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Ghani  Taptan,  a 
brother  of  Essad  Pasha,  went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  service  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  He  became  a  Bey  and  then 
an  aide-de-camp. 

During  that  time  Essad  was  rounding  out  his 
lands  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
He  was  doing  this  so  well  that  the  Padishah 
summoned  him  to  Constantinople  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  brigandage  and  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
gendarmerie.  Some  time  after  the  brother  of  Essad 
was  killed  by  the  son  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  the 
chief  of  the  gendarmes,  instec!  of  apprehending 
the  murderer,  merely  had  him  assassinated.  In 
1908  we  find  Essad  Pasha  enrolled  under  the 
banner  of  the  Young  Turks.  But  the  following 
year  Abdul  Hamid,  having  realized  the  mistake 
he    had   made,   became   reconciled   with   the   Alba- 
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nians.  Whereupon  Essad  backed  his  compatriot, 
Ismail  Khemal,  and  helped  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution. Mahmond  Chevket  lost  no  time  in 
punishing  the  Albanian  guard  and  Essad  fled  to 
the  mountains.  In  1912  during  the  Balkan  conflict 
Essad  fought  for  the  Sultan.  He  mobilized  his 
clan  and  threw  himself  into  the  besieged  Scutari. 
Hussan-Riza  received  him  cordially,  but  the  news 
of  Turkish  defeat  suddenly  reawakened  Essad's 
patriotism.  He  raised  the  Albanian  flag  again. 
After  the  mysterious  assassination  of  Hussan- 
Riza,  Essad  took  command  of  the  place.  This 
state  of  things  did  not  last  long  for  having  heard 
that  a  foreign  prince  was  to  be  put  upon  the 
throne  of  Albania,  Essad  gave  up  the  place  to 
Montenegro.  Was  he  to  receive  the  crown  as  the 
price  of  his  treason?  It  might  have  been  sound 
politics,  but  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wied.  But  Essad  did  not  renounce  his  ambitions. 
Seven  rival  governments  were  tugging  at  each 
other  in  Albania.  Essad  alone  represented  a  real 
force.  He  gathered  15,000  Ottomans  expelled  by 
the  Serbs,  and  with  this  undaunted  band  he  beat 
back  his  Mussulman  rivals  one  after  another. 

He  then  negotiated  with  the  Christian 
population  and  obtained  from  them,  and  from 
all  the  rest,  for  that  matter,  a  declaration  of 
hostility  against  the  government  by  a  Chris- 
tian prince.  He  was  casting  about  for  funds 
to  carry  out  his  plans  when  news  came  that 
Italy  and  Austria  had  decided  to  advance  the 
12,000,000  francs  necessary  to  the  Prince  of 


Wied.  Defeated,  Essad  had  to  be  content  to 
be  made  Minister  of  War  and  of  the  In- 
terior.    In  reality  he  was  still  the  master. 

Then  came  the  Epirote  insurrection.  The 
Greeks,  forcibly  incorporated  into  Albania, 
defeated  the  500  Albanian  guards  and  Wil- 
liam I  issued  a  call  to  arms,  but  appointed 
de  Weer,  a  Hollander,  General-in-Chief. 
Then  we  hear:  "The  Albanians  have  taken 
up  arms  against  their  King.  Essad  to  pro- 
tect his  Prince  (  ?)  called  cruisers  from 
Brindisi  and  turned  over  the  gendarmerie  to 
the  Italians.  Then  a  little  panic  sufficed  to 
decide  the  Prince  to  flee.  Essad  would  guide 
the  revolt  and  Europe  would  only  have  to 
ratify  the  accomplished   fact. 

Alas!  a  letter  of  Essad's,  encouraging  the  re- 
volted Albanians  fell  into  the  hands  of  William  I. 
The  Prince  had  remained  but  one  hour  on  the 
cruiser  upon  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  but  that 
was  enough  to  kill  his  prestige.  As  for  Essad, 
Italy  tore  him  out  of  the  claws  of  Austria  and  he 
is  now  enjoying  the  golden  dolce  far  niente  of 
kings  in  exile  under  the  blue  Neapolitan  skies. 
The  peoples  of  his  clan  consider  him  a  victim  of 
the  infidel,  and  here  we  leave  him,  promoted  to 
the  estate  of  a  martyr  of  Islam.  The  truth  is  that 
they  should  have  made  him  King,  even  if  the 
Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the  Romanoffs 
had  had  to  veil   their  faces. 


HELIOTHERAPY:  MIRACLES  WROUGHT 

BY  SUNSHINE 

ALTHOUGH  for  un- 
told centuries  man- 
kind has  looked  upon  sun- 
light as  beneficial  to 
health,  and  in  ancient  re- 
ligions the  sun-god  was 
also  the  god  of  healing,  as 
Apollo,  for  example,  yet  it 
has  remained  for  the  pres- 
ent century  to  demonstrate 
irrefutably  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  not  merely  of 
benefit  to  the  general  health 
and  vigor  of  the  body,  but 
are  capable  of  healing, — 
more  surely  than  the  sur- 
geon's art, — those  ghastly 
deformities  due  to  tubercu- 
losis of  the  bones  and 
joints. 

Medical  men  have  been 
slow  to  believe  that  the 
terrible  afflictions  due  to 
what  is  known  as  surgical 

tuberculosis,     including         TREATMENT  OF  POTTS  DISEASE  OF  THE  SPINE  WITH  PLASTER 
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Vhotograpb  by  Gcorge-J.  Hare 

LITTLE  PATIENTS  TAKING  THE  SUN  TREATMENT  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS 

(These  little  girls  are  receiving  the  Rollier  treatment  for  the  white  plague.  The  daily  walk  with  their  nurse 
for  exercise  is  an  essential  part  of  the  program.  These  children  are  patients  at  the  J.  N.  Adam  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, an  institution  built  and  maintained  by  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  Perrysburg.  The  sun  treatment  for 
tuberculosis  in  the  incipient  stage  has  been  extensively  tried  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  thousands  of  patients 
are  now  receiving  the  treatment  at  hospitals  and  camps.  It  is  applied  all  the  year  round.  The  first  important 
test   of  the  treatment  to  be   made   in   this  country   is  that  at  Perrysburg, — situated  at  a  comparatively  low  altitude) 


knee,  running  sores,  and  even  the  hunchback  latterly  in  America,  where  it  has  been  tried, 
characteristic  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  One  of  the  leading  Continental  authorities 
could  be  absolutely  cured  merely  by  direct  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Rollier  of  Leysin,  Switz- 
sunlight  properly  applied  to  the  surface  of  erland,  who  opened  his  first  sanatorium  in 
the  body.  Yet  such  is  the  incontestable  fact,  1903,  last  year  gave  an  address  before  a 
proved  by  records  of  hundreds  of  cases  in  prominent  Medical  Association  in  which  he 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  stated  that  out  of  over  1100  cases  ox  surgical 

tuberculosis  treated  by 
Heliotherapy  he  had  se- 
cured 951  complete  cures. 
The  cases  included  both 
children  and  adults,  even 
of  advanced  age,  and 
many  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely grave,  as  shown 
by  the  pictures  we  pre- 
sent, for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  recent  Smith- 
sonian report.  A  late 
number  of  La  Nouvelle 
Revue  (Paris)  has  an  in- 
teresting article  on  this 
subject  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Louis  Camous,  from 
which  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing extracts: 

In     1906     the     Faculty     of 
Paris    received    with    a   skep- 
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tical  smile  the  thesis  of  our  interne  Borriglione 
.  .  .  entitled:  Treatment  of  Surgical  Tubercu- 
losis by  Heliotherapy  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 
However,  observation  and  study  have  rapidly 
established  exact  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
this  novel  therapeutics.  In  1914  Heliotherapy  is 
a  precise  science  and  the  sun  is  a  therapeutic  agent 
which  physicians  should  know  how  to  administer 
in   the  proper  dosage. 

How  does  the  solar  cure  operate?  Helio- 
therapy acts  by  direct  radiation;  the  ultra-violet 
ravs  are  the  active  agents.  .  .  .  Solar  baths  may 
be  general  or  partial  and  are  employed  in  chronic 
maladies  due  to  imperfect  nutrition,  in  depressive 
maladies,  in  anemia,  and  in  tuberculosis.  At  a 
session  of  the  Dauphine  Medical  Society  on  Oct. 
14,  1913,  Dr.  Corneloup  presented  the  history  of 
an  invalid  suffering  from  tuberculous  peritonitis 
treated  by  heliotherapy.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  20, 
suffered  from  intestinal  tuberculosis  and  was  in- 
capable of  the  slightest  exertion.  On  April  20 
she  was  placed  on  a  reclining  chair  in  her  garden 
with  her  abdomen  entirely  bare  and  exposed  to 
the  sun.  This  was  done  for  one  hour  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  By  the  end 
of  August,  some  4  months  later,  she  was  entirely 
cured  and  had  gained  10  kilograms  in  weight. 
Her  physicians  said  to  their  confreres  in  Dau- 
phine: "It  is  manifest  that  the  sun  was  the  cura- 
tive agent  since  medical  treatment  had  been 
without  result  and  improvement  was  evident  from 
the   earliest  days   of  the   insolation." 

In  1886  a  Russian  physician,  Sneguireff,  described 
the  technique  of  the  sun-baths  which  he  prescribed 
in  certain  uterine  affections:  "The  patient  envelops 
the  abdomen  and  lower  limbs  in  black  clothing, 
the  breast  and  head  in  white  garments.  She  lies 
on  a  couch  outdoors  in  full  sunshine,  with  an 
umbrella  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
only.  The  bath  lasts  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  invalid  turns  over  and 
lies  on  her  stomach."  .  .  .  The  hospital  at  Nice, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  to  generalize  the  em- 
ployment of  sun-baths,  perfected  this  method  and 
each  of  its  surgical  walls  is  completed  by  a 
solarium    for   the    giving   of   sun-baths. 


Dr.  Camous  says  further  that  the  sun 
treatment  should  be  progressive,  continuous, 
methodic,  and  carefully  supervised.  The 
patient  must  also  be  trained  gradually  to  en- 
durance, for  the  first  exposures  are  some- 
times painful. 

Generally,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  abdo- 
men is  covered  with  sweat  and  the  invalid  has  a 
painful  sensation  of  burning.  The  doctor  then 
intervenes  to  abridge  the  exposure,  and  some 
patients  can  never  exceed  half  an  hour  after  a 
preliminary  training  of  10-minute  exposures.  The 
exposure,  at  first  partial,  must  not  be  made  total 
till  after  a  considerable  number  of  treatments; 
the  head  should  be  sheltered  by  an  umbrella.  It 
is  well  to  sip  slowly  a  moderately  warm  drink. 

Surgical  tuberculoses  derive  a  particularly  great 
benefit  from  this  treatment.  Certain  atonic 
wounds,  fistulas,  ulcers  symptomatic  of  tropic 
troubles,  are  literally  metamorphosed.  Patients 
suffering  from  Pott's  disease  may  be  extended  on 
hard  solid  beds  with  their  backs  exposed  to  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  we  re- 
produce is  of  a  young  girl  afflicted  with  this 
terrible  spine  trouble,  and  as  a  consequence, 
wasted,  feeble,  and  hump-backed.  After 
fifteen  months'  treatment  by  Dr.  Rollier,  the 
sun  had  transformed  her  into  a  straight, 
shapely,  plump,  and  healthy  maiden,  miracu- 
lously different  from  her  former  self.  Since 
in  children  the  vertebrae  are  almost  as  near 
the  front  as  the  back  it  is  usual  in  these  spinal 
cases  to  use  a  plaster  jacket  on  the  child,  with 
an  opening  in  front  allowing  the  sun's  rays 
to  fall  on  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  said  in 
conclusion  that  this  treatment  has  been  used 
with  much  success  of  recent  years  in  the 
Babies'  Hospital  at  Sea  Breeze,  near  New 
York  City. 


THE  VOCAL  MUSIC  OF  MONKEYS 


[T  is  commonly  supposed  that  man  is  the 
only  mammal  capable  of  rivaling  the 
birds  by  so  modulating  the  sounds  of  his  voice 
as  to  produce  that  harmonized  series  of  notes 
which  we  call  music.  But  this  is  declared 
to  be  a  mistake  on  trustworthy  evidence  pre- 
sented by  travelers  and  musicians  and  passed 
in  review  by  an  eminent  anthropologist. 
Mr.  P.  G.  Mahoudeau,  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Anthropology  in  Paris  recently 
contributed  an  article  entitled  "The  Origin 
of  Vocal  Music  in  the  Primates"  to  the 
Revue  Anthropologique,  of  which  we  find  an 
abstract  in  Cosmos   (Paris)    for  July  9. 

According  to  this  many  travelers  have 
observed  that  certain  monkeys  and  certain 
anthropoid  apes  give  utterance  at  sunrise  to 
a   series   of   shrill    cries,    which,    though    dis- 


agreeable to  human  ears,   seem  to  possess  a 
definite  rhythm. 

Observations  of  this  sort  concern  two  families  of 
Quadrumana:  the  Howlers  or  Stentors  and  the  Gib- 
bons. The  first  are  found  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  South  America,  the  second  in  Indo-China  and 
islands  in  the  Sonde. 

The  manners  of  the  Howlers  were  described  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  a  German  physician, 
Margraff,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Brazil."  .  .  . 
According  to  him  they  assemble  every  day,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  the  woods.  "One  of  them 
takes  an  elevated  position  and  motions  to  the  others 
to  seat  themselves  and  listen.  Then  he  commences 
a  discourse  in  a  voice  so  high  and  rapid  that  at 
a  distance  one  would  think  they  were  all  scream- 
ing together.  However,  it  is  one  alone,  and  while 
he  speaks  the  others  preserve  a  profound  silence. 
When  he  ceases  he  makes  a  sign  with  his  hand  to 
the  others,  and  they  respond  by  crying  out  all 
together   until    he   makes   another   signal   for  them 
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to  Mop.  .  .  .  Then  the  first  takes  up  again  his 
speech  or  song,  and  they  do  not  disperse  till  they 
have    listened   to   him   attentively." 

Modern  travelers  confirm  this  observation. 
One  named  Schomburglc  says  he  had  been 
told  the  leader  was  always  taller  and  with  a 
shriller  voice  than  the  rest  of  the  band,  but 
this  he  could  not  confirm,  though  he  wit- 
nessed the  concert  and  observed  that  there 
was  a  leader,  and  also  that  there  was  a 
species  of  harmony  in  their  cries.     He  says: 

At  timev  the  whole  band  was  silent;  the  next 
moment  one  of  the  chanters  raised  his  disagreeable 
voice  anew  and  the  howling  recommenced.  One 
saw  the  bony  drum  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  gives 
their  voices  the  characteristic  strength,  rise  and 
fall  when  they  cried.  The  sounds  resembled  now 
the  grunt  of  a  pig,  now  the  cry  of  a  jaguar  leaping 
on  its  prey,  now  the  low,  terrible  growl  of  the 
same  animal  when  it  perceives  danger  threaten- 
ing it. 

Another  observer  notes  a  highly  interesting 
peculiarity  in  that  the  Howler  is  capable  of 
uttering  at  the  same  moment  shrill  sounds 
and  deep  ones,  having  the  effect  of  a  duet! 
He  explains  this  curious  phenomenon  as 
follows : 

In  this  animal  the  air,  in  issuing  from  the  lungs 
by  means  of  the  trachea,  can  follow  two  different 
directions  at  the  same  time.  It  may  issue  directly 
by  the  glottis,  or  pass  by  an  enormous  cavity 
hollowed  out  in  the  hyoid  bone,  which  forms  a 
regular  resonator.  The  air  which  issues  directly 
gives  the  shrill  sounds,  while  that  which  passes 
into  the  box  of  the  hyoid  bone  produces  the  deep 
and  sonorous  sounds. 

In  frequent  examinations  of  bands  of  Howlers, 
we  noted  that  when  one  of  these  animals  is  sing- 
ing he  walks  up  and  down  alone  while  all  the 
others  remain  perfectly  motionless.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  always  the  largest  male  who 
utters   these  veritable   duets. 

The  Gibbons  or  Hylobates  have  similar 
vocal  exercises.  Mr.  D.  Veth,  a  member  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Amsterdam 
writes  thus  of  the  "siamang"  {Hylobates 
syndactylus)    in  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 


When  one  of  these  animals  comes  near  you  he 
utters  incontinently  a  furious  and  deafening  music. 
From  the  highest,  shrillest  notes,  they  pass  sud- 
denly to  the  lowest.  Now  they  bark  like  dogs  or 
cry  like  babies;  again,  they  seem  to  be  ventrilo- 
quists or  to  be  calling  a  friend  at  a  distance. 
Sometimes  their  cries  change  abruptly  from  gay 
and  cheerful  notes  to  lugubrious  groans.  When 
you  first  hear  them  you  would  swear  there  were 
at  least  twenty,  but  you  find  it  takes  only  three 
or  four  to  make  all  this  hurly-burly. 

Mr.  Mahoudeau  quotes  the  naturalist 
Waterhouse,  who  was  also  an  excellent  musi- 
cian to  prove  the  rhythmic  character  of  the 
Gibbon's  cries,  which  he  observed  in  a  captive 
animal.  Waterhouse  declared  that  his  ear 
was  able  to  detect  a  true  chromatic  scale 
uttered  with  precision,  and  he  was  able  to 
write  down  the  musical  notation. 

The  song  which  the  Gibbon  Wouwou  utters 
every  morning  begins  with  the  mi  of  the  middle 
octave,  then  ascends  gradually,  semitone  by  semi- 
tone, to  the  upper  octave.  During  the  whole  time 
of  the  ascent,  as  well  as  during  the  descent,  the 
fundamental  tone  of  the  mi  of  the  middle  scale 
persists;  it  serves  as  a  point  of  departure,  a  sort 
of  base,  to  all  the  other  tones. 

The  sounds  of  the  ascending  gamut  are  emitted 
at  first  allegretto,  then  continue  accelerando; 
afterwards  they  become  crescendo,  but  then  they 
are  slower.  In  descending,  the  sounds  become 
stronger  and  also  more  rapid,  prestissimo,  and 
then   terminate  very   rapidly. 

In  finishing  its  series  of  cries, — or,  better  said, 
its  song, — the  Hylobatic  virtuoso  utters  twice  with 
all  its  strength  a  resounding  cry  formed  by  the 
two  mis  of  the  octave.  Waterhouse  estimates  that 
the  duration  of  the  mi  of  the  middle  scale  corre- 
sponds to  a  minim,  and  that  of  the  mi  of  the  upper 
octave  to  a  quaver. 

While  the  singing  Gibbon  devotes  himself  to 
this  vocal  exercise,  he  appears  in  the  highest  de- 
gree excited,  for  all  his  muscles  are  tense  and  his 
entire  body  commences  to  tremble,  s  state  which 
evidently  indicates  a  powerful  effort.  From  the 
musical  point  of  view  the  result  obtained  by  the 
Gibbon  Wouwou  is  remarkable, — "the  regularity, 
the  rapidity,  and  the  precision  of  this  song  are 
marvelous."  Thus  it  is  incontestable  that  these 
frightful,  deafening  cries  may  be  considered  true 
songs  of  perfect  musical  execution. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  FRUITS 


A  T  this  season  of  the  year,  when  most  of 
■**■  the  summer  fruits  are  still  with  us, 
while  the  rich  treasures  of  the  fall  are  begin- 
ning to  be  harvested  in  orchard  and  vineyard, 
it  is  well  to  consider  just  what  part  should 
be  played  in  the  dietar\  In  fruit.  There  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  practise  of  humanity  in 
this  respect,  from  the  fruitless  menu  of  the 
Eskimo  to  that  of  the  "Fruitarians,"  who 
( laim  that  fruit  and  nuts  form  the  natural 
food   ot    mankind   and   advocate  a  return   to 


that  primitive  diet  as  a  cure  for  all  digestive 
and  many  other  ills. 

The  matter  is  discussed  at  some  length 
and  with  undoubted  authority  in  La  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  July  4),  by  Professor 
Labbe,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  to  a  study  of 
the  subject  and  conducted  extensive  experi- 
ments thereupon.  He  warmly  recommended 
the  regular  use  of  fruit  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
food,  but  proves  conclusively  that  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  Fruitarians  is  untenable.  It  is 
not  only  difficult  to  obtain  the  right  propor- 
tions of  the  principal  elements  from  fruits 
alone,  but  even  if  this  be  done,  there  is  an 
undue  tax  on  the  digestive  organs  from  the 
bulk  of  the  food  and  from  its  indigestibility 
in  large  quantities.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  in  most  cases  prohibitory. 
We  summarize  the  more  essential  parts  of 
the  article: 

Fruits  constitute  the  nutritive  reserves  amassed 
about  the  seeds  or  germs  of  plants  to  permit  their 
ulterior  development.  But  in  dietetics  or  the  cul- 
inary art  they  are  classified  rather  by  their  mode  of 
consumption.  Many  fruits  thus  pass,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  into  the  category  of  vege- 
tables. We  may  cite  as  such,  the  pumpkin,  cu- 
cumber, melon,  egg-plant,  marron  (large  chest- 
nut), etc. 

But  the  dietetic  classification  of  fruits  is  based 
on  their  analogies  of  chemical  composition,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  the  percentage  of  water,  of 
sugar,  of  starch,  of  proteins  or  albumens,  and  of 
fatty  substances. 

Thus  regarded,  Prof.  Labbe  classifies  fruit 
into  5  groups: 

1.  Acidulous  watery  fruits. 

2.  Fresh  sugary  fruits  (from  which  are 
derived  dry  sugary  fruits). 

3.  Fatty  or  oleaginous  fruits. 

4.  Albuminous  fruits. 

5.  Starchy  fruits. 

The  first  do  not  contain  starchy  matters  when 
they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  They  have  little  albu- 
men, rarely  more  than  0.5%,  but  when  of  good 
quality  contain  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  from  4  to 
24%.  At  the  same  time  they  are  very  acid  and 
when  of  poor  quality  or  unripe  it  is  this  acid 
taste,  more  or  less  aromatized,  which  predomi- 
nates. In  fact,  all  fruits  contain  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  ethers  whose  ensemble  constitutes 
the  characteristic  perfume.  Some  of  these  fruits 
contain  as  high  as  90%  of  water.  This  explains 
their  low  food  content.  Their  role  is  to  be  re- 
freshing and  agreeable  to  palate  and  stomach. 

As  regards  the  various  kinds  of  sugary  matters 
only  a  few  fruits,  such  as  figs  and  dates,  contain 
saccharose.  The  usual  form  is  levuloae,  or 
"fruit  sugar,"  an  inverted  sugar.  The  grape  con- 
tains exclusively  "grape  sugar,"  or  glucose.  Others 
contain  maltose,  mannose,  arabinose,  etc.  Com- 
mon watery  fruits  include  apples,  pears,  plums, 
apricots,  nectarines,  quinces,  cherries,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  etc.,  of  the  family  of  Rosacea, 
and  of  other  families  the  gooseberry,  orange,  lem- 
on, pineapple,  pomegranate,  etc.  .  .  .  The  plum 
is  a  watery  fruit  which  has  a  high  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  from  8  to  10%.  .  .  .  The  peach,  aque- 
ous and  exquisitely  savorous  when  perfectly  ripe, 
has  little  nutriment,  containing  only  6  or  7%  of 
sugary  matters.  .  .  .  The  strawberry  and 
raspberry  have  likewise  a  delicious  flavor,  but  a 
low  sugar  content — 3-7%.  Gooseberries  have  even 
less  sugar  and  consequently  less  nutriment  and  are 
chiefly  useful  for  making  jams,  compotes,  etc. 

The  chief  value,  therefore,  of  such  fruits 
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is  their  appetizing  quality  and  the  variety 
they  give  to  the  menu.  The  second  class,  of 
sugary  fruits,  have  a  much  higher  alimen- 
tary value.  The  most  important  are  grapes, 
figs,  bananas,  and,  above  all,  dates.  Depend- 
ing on  the  variety  and  the  latitude,  fresh 
grapes  may  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent, 
cf  sugar.  The  fig  contains  12-17  per  cent., 
and  the  date  contains  as  high  as  67  per  cent. 
No  wonder  the  desert  people  regard  the 
date-palm  as  their  chief  treasure.  Thor- 
oughly ripe  bananas  contain  15-16  per  cent, 
of  sugar. 

All  these,  of  course,  contain  much  higher 
percentages  of  sugar  when  dried,  and  are 
largely  used  in  the  dried  form.  Raisins  con- 
tain 70  per  cent.,  dried  figs  60  per  cent.,  and 
prunes  (since  dried  plums  pass  into  the 
sugary  class),  contain  an  average  of  74  per 
cent.  Dried  bananas,  too,  are  highly  nutri- 
tive and  Prof.  Labbe  warmly  recommends 
them  as  a  food  both  rich  and  economical. 

The  oily  or  fatty  fruits  are  chiefly  olives, 
nuts  of  various  sorts,  and  the  cacao-bean 
from  which  chocolate  is  made. 

These  fruits  are  essentially  to  be  recommended 
because  of  their  high  nutritive  power,  depending 
on  the  proportion  of  fatty  matters  contained.  Wal- 
nuts contain  58%,  and  hazelnuts  62%  on  the  aver- 
age. Dried  almonds  have  almost  as  much.  .  .  . 
Pine-nuts  are  very  rich  in  oil.  The  cacao  has 
about  50%,  and  fresh  cocoa-nuts  contain  about 
50%  of  oil. 

Starchy  fruits  are  less  common,  but  the 
author  makes  a  highly  interesting  statement 
about  the  banana  in  this  connection : 

The  green  banana  must  be  regarded  as  a  starchy 
fruit.  When  ripe  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  but  there  always  remains  a  certain  amount 
of  starch  in  the  ripest  banana.  The  cacao  is  like- 
wise a  starchy  fruit  (14-18%),  which  explains  the 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  natural  starch  in 
chocolate.  The  marron  is  a  starchy  fruit  par  ex- 
cellence (15-16%).  Hence  it  is  often  eaten  as  a 
vegetable.  Exotic  starchy  fruits  are  more  numer- 
ous, but  little  known ;  ...  we  may  cite  the 
bread-fruit,  which  contains  60%  of  starch. 

The  best-known  albuminous  fruits  are 
those  which  are  also  oily.  Walnuts  have  as 
much  as  11.05%  of  proteids,  hazel-nuts 
15.5%,  sweet  fresh  almonds  5.67%,  chest- 
nuts, 4.46%,  cacao-beans  13.18%.  Fresh 
bananas  have  only  0.5%,  but  the  dried  ba- 
nana or  banana  flour  has  2.9%  of  albumens, 
and  dried  figs  contain  2.26%.  We  must  pass 
over  the  author's  treatment  of  the  various 
ways  of  preserving  fruit  to  his  consideration 
of  the  proportion  of  the  diet  they  should 
form. 

Primarily  the  value  of  a  food  must  be  estimated 
by  its  albumen  content,  since  nothing  can  be  sub- 
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stituted  for  the  albuminoids,  of  which  the  daily  diet  pense  of  such  a  diet  is  far  greater  than  one 

must  contain  an  indispensable  minimum.    In  prac-  containing  cereals  and  vegetables,  as  proved 

tise   this  should  not  be   less  than   50  or  60  grams,  ,        ,      ,  S       . /• 

almost  one  gram  per  kilogram    (1,000  grams)    of  hV  ^  following  figures: 
the  bodily  weight.     Of  the  5  classes  of  fruit,  4  do  .        .       ,„„,.,.„ 

not    furnish     albumen    in    satisfactory    conditions.        Frfh  fruits  give  100  calories  for  19  cents,  while 

Hence  to  be  a  strict  fruitarian  one  would  have  to  bread  furnishes  the  same  amount  of  energy  for  .3 

swallow  6-8  kilograms  of  watery  fruits  or  4  kilo-  cents,  and  dried  vegetables  for  .4  cents.  Only  meats 

grams  of  sugary  fruits  such  as  the  grape.     This  is  and   salads   are   dearer.      Dried   fruits   are   low   in 

not  realizable  in   practise.     Only   the   dried   fruits  cost>   .b.ut    can     not     °e     eaten     except     in     small 

offer  in  small  enough  weight  a  sufficient  daily  al-  quantities. 

buminous  ration.     But  the  albumen  of  dried  fruits         ^,  .,  .  .  . 

is  not  perfectly  digestible.  ,  T  he _ author  gives  earnest  warning  against 

the  eating  of  raw  fruit  unless  it  can  be  thor- 
Moreover,  the  "balanced  ration"  is  diffi-  oughly  sterilized.  This  especially  applies  to 
cult  to  secure  from  fruits  alone,  for  while  the  fruits  growing  near  the  ground  where  they 
nuts  might  give  right  proportions  of  fat  and  may  be  contaminated  by  manure,  which  often 
albumen,  both  the  albumen  and  the  fat  of  contains  germs  of  dysentery,  cholera,  and 
nuts  are  among  the  least  digestible  forms,  as  typhoid.  The  dejecta  of  animals  add  to  this 
has  been  proved  in  Prof.  Labbe's  laboratory  danger,  especially  of  the  dog,  which  may  con- 
by   his   colleague,    Larue.      Further,    the   ex-  tain  tape-worm. 


SEVEN    CENTURIES   OF  THE    POST-OFFICE 

IN   EUROPE 

uT)EOPLE  write  more  than  they  travel,"  service   seems   to   have   been    a   rich    French 

1    the  Viscount  Georges  d'Avenal  reminds  financier  from  the  Languedoc,  who,  in  1612, 

us  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes   (July),  realized  that  the  official  couriers  who  carried 

"and  conditions  are  largely  modified  by  the  the   royal  mail   might,   with   the  aid  of  the 

circulation  of  letters,  which  has  greatly  con-  fresh  horses  of  which  they  were  the  owners, 

tributed  to  progress  and  individual  happiness,  compete  successfully  with  the  private  and  in- 

When  one  reflects  thai  a  two-cent  stamp  can  dependent  messengers. 

bring  distant  friends  and  dispersed  members       The  innovation  proved  a  great  success  and 

of  families  in  closer  touch,  one  must  admit  "regular"  couriers  were  constituted.     Dating 

that  this  means  of  communication  alone  is  a  from    Louvois,   War   Minister   under   Louis 

source  of  inestimable  joy  to  mankind."  XIV,  the  post  ceased  to  be  carried  by  private 

It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall  the  enterprise,  and  a  regular  system  was  put  in 

main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  development  operation.     Two  branches  of  postal  service 

of  postal  service  covering  a  period  of  seven  were  established,  one  for   the  maritime  and 

centuries.     Says  the  Viscount  d'Avenal:  land  frontiers,  the  other  covering  the  rest  of 

the  territorv,  which  was  leased  to  a  "farmer 

In  the  middle  ages  the  wealthy  and  the  power-  out  0f  the  public  revenues."      It  is  said   that 

iul  employed  both  loot  and  horse  messengers.     In  .i  „  i  T  •      •  j       u    m       -n- 

those   davs,   if  a   courier  earning   letters   was  or-  tl,e  P0St  "etted  Lpuvois  Six  and  a  halt  million 

dered  to  travel  night  and  day,    ...    the  delivery  francs.      At  the   beginning  of   the  eighteenth 

of  a  single  message  cost  several  thousand  francs,  centurv  the  letters  for  Rome  averaged  about 

There  were  then  throughout  Europe  more  or  less  fortv  a   rfav.      In    1716   Paris  had   onlv   eight 
regular    couriers.      Communication    between    large  ■{    i  i  •  i  -i  u  j 

cities  was  kept  up  by  messengers  working  singly  mai1    D0XfS    fT\««,   mEl1    W3S    CoI,leCted 

or  collectively.  twice  daily.     In   1759  the    'petite  post     was 

established,  in  virtue  of  which,  for  the  small 

Up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  of  France  sum  of  five  cents,  letters  weighing  up  to  sixty 

there  was  nothing  approaching  mail  service,  grammes  were   delivered    within   the   bound- 

The  first  post,  with  regular  relays,  was  estab-  aries  of  Paris,  while  for  the  rest  of  France 

lished  in  Germany  on  the  road  running  from  the    maximum    weight    allowance    was   only 

\  ienna   to    Brussels   by   the   Emperor   Maxi-  seven   and   a   half   grammes.      Between   Hol- 

milian   for  his  personal  use  only.     The  cost  land   and   Paris  there   was.   by  that  time,   a 

was  defrayed  by  the  crown  and  amounted  to  direct  mail   route,   and   a  letter  was   carried 

50,000    francs   a   year,   which   sum   was  still  between    these    points    for    two    francs   fifty, 

being  paid   up  to   1593   to  a  certain   M.  de  while  from   Paris  to  Montmorency, — a  com- 

I  ;i\is.   who   then   operated   the   Royal    Mail  paratively  short  distance, — the  rate  was  three 

road.  francs. 

1  lie  real  founder  of  the  continental  postal       In  1632  the  carrying  of  money  or  jewelry 
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by  the  post  was  strictly  forbidden,  "because  regularly  along  the  highroads,  like  those  of 
it  offered  temptation  to  the  highwayman  and  Amiens,  Orleans,  Rouen,  Chartris,  and  way 
royal  mail  might  have  been  stolen  and  lost."  into  Brittany,  could  be  seen  up  to  1791. 
An  act  of  parliament  exonerated  all  messen-  And  yet,  up  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
gers  from  blame  for  any  valuables  lost.  a  number  of  smaller  towns  had  neither  post- 
The  Revolution  had  the  first  conception  of  offices  nor  daily  deliveries,  and  most  of  the 
the  role  that  the  post  would  play  in  modern  rural  districts  had  to  be  content  with  one 
life.  In  ten  years  in  France,  despite  internal  delivery  a  week.  It  is  a  far  cry,  concludes 
troubles  and  foreign  wars,  the  post  service  the  Viscount  Georges  d'Avenal,  from  those 
was  doubled,  and  foot  or  wagon  messengers  days  to  the  days  of  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
sitting  on  bundles  of  straw,  carrying  the  mail  phone,  the  wireless,  and  the  aeroplane ! 


A  MEXICAN  VIEW  OF  UNCLE  SAM 

SOME   timely   articles   treating  of   the   po-  itself   to    instigate,   foment,    and   support   Mexican 

litical,  military,  and  naval  affairs  of  our  revolts    which  would  bring  us  into  disrepute  and 

,.               , '      .   ,  ,         Ti/r                         i               i    •  would   demonstrate,  even   to  those   who   were   dis- 

distressed  neighbor  Mexico  may  be  read  in  posed  to  praise  U8>  the  fragility  of  our  SUpposed 

the  Revista  del  Ejercito  y  Marina,  a  clearly  progress.     Unhappily,  an  opportunity  soon  offered 

printed    and    well-edited    journal    now    in    its  itself,   and   from   this   time   the   United   States   has 

ninth  year.     Its  latest  issue  presents  a  serious  never   ceased   to   lend    all    its    aid,-more   or    less 

,    .  J            .               ,         c    -\  r      •                  j»  •  ostensibly,    but   always   effectively, — to  the    revolu- 

and   impressive  study  of   Mexican   conditions  tionary   disturbances   and   movements   which   have 

past    and    present    by    Professor    Enrique    E.  followed,  under  the  leadership  of  chimerical  sav- 

Schulz  of  the  Military  College.    Other  arti-  iors    of   the   country,   or   of   disappointed   political 

cles    in    the   number   are   more   technical    in  ?dvintu.reJ8'  who  ,ha,ve.  n.ot  ,hesi'at ed  to  an  !™ate 

,                              .                               .           .                   ,  by  the  influence  of  their  deplorable  example  ban- 

character,   treating,   among  other  themes,  of  dits  ready  to  COmmit  the  most  infamous  and  bar- 

the    renewal    of    nitrate    mixtures,    of    a   new  barous    acts,    and    have    forgotten    at    the    critical 

code  for  the  Mexican  navy,  and  of  a  special  moments  of  their  enterprises  the  true  interests  of 

use  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  surveys.  ^e'r  .natlveh  Iand;  andf  J"  be,cause'  °ne  and  ,al!i 

r^,       i       ,.               •  i      i        -n      r              oii  tney  have  been   corrupted  by  the   money  supplied 

1  he   leading   article    by    Professor    Schulz,  by  capitalists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

entitled  "Mexico's  Future  and  her  Relations  the   real   instigators   of   this   unpatriotic   and   de- 

with  the  United  States,"  opens  with  a  sum-  plorable  activity. 

mary  recital  of  the  territorial  expansion  of  Of  the  eventual  aims  and  actions  of  the 

the  United  States  from  Revolutionary  times  United   States   this  writer  holds  very  pessi- 

to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  culminating  m;stjc  views,  and  indicates  the  probable  course 

in  the  annexation  of  an  extent  of  Mexican  0f  ;ts  action  as  follows: 

territory  greater  than  that  of  the  Mexico  of  „„  .,,,,..               .  ,     . 

«.„  j„„          c*«„„     j.-l                     i.u                           ■  4.  While    thus    lending    its    material    aid    and    its 

to-day.       Since    that    time    the    expansionist  moral  support  to  our6disorders>  littIe  thought  has 

movement  has  been  checked,  at  least  as  far  been   taken   of  their  character,  of  the  ideas  ani- 

as  concerns  coterminous  foreign  territory,  for  mating  the  leader,  or  of  the  methods  they  employ 

Alaska,    the    Philippines,     Porto    Rico,    and  in  carrying  out  their  projects.    Through  the  help 

H"   «ii   r     i            t  -j               u         j  accorded  to  the  first  of  these  risings,  which,   pre- 

awai,  all  lie  far  outside  our  boundaries.  cisely  because  of  the   obiigations  *it*  incurred   to 

1  hat  this  expansionist  tendency  was,  how-  sustain   itself,   has   originated   the   whole  chain   of 

ever,  still  existent  and  always  ready  to  reassert  calamities  with  which  we  are  afflicted,  our  neigh- 

itself  on  occasion  is  the  writer's  rooted  con-  bors  feel  ?bIe  to  await  quietly  the  moment  when 

•  .•               j   i       •       v       .1         ^v               •  our   energies    shall    have   been    consumea,    our    re- 

viction,and  he  implies  that  the  continuance  sources  esxhausted)  even  though  but  for  the  mo_ 

of  Mexico  s  progress  along  the  lines  followed  ment,  and  our  people  decimated, 

with  such   apparent  success  during  the  years  When   at   last  we   awaken   to  a   sense   of  these 

prior  to    1910,   met  with   but  scant   favor  in  &rea*  evjls>   ^ut   are   at  the   same   time   too  much 

*.u     tt    •*.   j   p.                  a              i.            111.1  weakened    and   too   blindly   involved   in    some   one 

the  United  States,  as  the  result  would  be  the  of  these  fratriddal  campaigns  upon  which  we  have 

definite  establishment  of  a  well-organized  and  lavished   all   our   available   force,   then   will   have 

independent    state    directly    on    our    borders  come    the    long-hoped-for    moment,    when    it   will 

constituting  a  definite  obstacle  to  any  further  c;nly  be  necessary  to  confine  us  closer  still  in  the 

r           •                   ,          ...            ^  zone  of  compression     in  which  we  are  placed, 

extension  or  territory  in  that  direction.     To  The  prey  wilI  be  seized  with  the  least  possible 

avoid  this  eventuality  was,  according  to  Pro-  expenditure  of  force,   so  that  it  may  be   dismem- 

fessor    Schulz,    one   of  the  chief   aims  of  this  bered  into  four  or  more  fractions,  which,  although 

country.      Of   this  he  says:  ™hen  separated  from  the  central  Mexican  territory 

■*  they  may  acquire  a  nominal  independence,  will  be 

The    shortest   road   that   could   be   taken   was   to  governed  to  suit  the  exigencies  and  requirements 

profit  by  the   first  opportunity  that  might  present  of  Yankee  capitalists. 
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In  conclusion  we  may  note  that  Professor  of  the  United  States,  since  the  term  American 
Schulz  does  not  regard  the  use,  now  common  would  have  for  Spanish  or  Latin-American 
among  Spanish  writers,  of  the  term  Yankee  readers  no  adequate  meaning,  and  even  the 
as  implying  any  depreciatory  significance,  but  designation  North  American  would  not  be 
considers  that  it  is  only  employed  as  a  neces-  fully  descriptive,  applying  as  it  does  to  other 
sary  designation  of  the  people  or  government   countries  than  the  United  States. 


THE    MEXICAN    DRAMA   AS    REVIEWED    BY 

THE    MEXICAN    PRESS 


THE  official  organ  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
^itutionalist  government,  La  Constiiu- 
iionalista,  of  Monterey,  declared  on  July  18, 
last : 

Since  the  usurper  Huerta  desired  that  his  resig- 
nation should  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  an 
understanding  between  himself  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, General  Carranza,  who  has  on  several 
occasions  formulated  his  line  of  action  in  this  par- 
ticular, has  confirmed  his  decision,  as  shown  in 
the  following  telegram:  "The  retirement  of 
Huerta  from  the  power  which  he  had  usurped, 
and  the  substitution  in  command  of  a  civilian, 
causes  me  to  believe  that  the  substitute  will  short- 
ly initiate  negotiations  for  the  delivery  of  the  re- 
mains of  his  authority.  I  consider  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  entertain  any  proposition  short  of 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  First  Chief  of  the 
Constitutionalist  army;  otherwise  the  struggle 
will  continue  until  we  obtain  by  force  of  arms 
the  complete  triumph  of  our  cause,  which  is  that 
of  justice  and  of  the  people,  and  which  with  cer- 
tainty would  be  obtained  in  a  short  time  by  the 
advance  from  every  side  of  our  victorious  forces." 

This  was  closely  followed  by  a  telegram 
on  July  21  from  Isidro  Favela,  a  high  func- 
tionary of  Carranza's  government  in  Mon- 
terey, which  affirms  that,  "All  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  events  which  cul- 
minated in  the  assassination  of  President 
Madero  will  be  treated  as  criminals,"  and  it 
is  further  announced  that  the  Constitution- 
alist government  will  make  every  possible 
effort  to  secure  the  extradition  of  General 
Huerta  and  General  Blanquet,  and  all  those 
who  accompanied  them. 

The  editor  of  El  Democrata  Fronterizo 
("The  Frontier  Democrat"),  of  Laredo, 
1  exas,  a  man  who  emigrated  from  Mexico 
in  1883  and  who  has  been  carrying  on  the 
fight  for  agrarian  reform  and  equitable  taxa- 
tion for  over  thirty  years,  a  man  who  ex- 
presses equal  disgust  with  the  regimes  of 
Diaz,  Madero,  and  Huerta.  and  who  looks 
forward  without  optimism  to  the  ascendency 
of  Carranza,  saj  s : 

If  the  archives  of  Coahuila  were  studied  it 
would  be  found  that  the  caciques,  the  two  Carran- 
/;is   (Venustiano  and  his  brother  Jesus)   have  paid 


only  the  most  insignificant  taxes  on  their  great 
estates,  because  neither  caciques  nor  landholders 
have  paid  even  the  hundredth  part  of  the  taxes 
corresponding  to  their  immense  wealth.  For  many 
years  we  carried  on  a  propaganda  for  reform  that 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  in  Coahuila  of  the  Ma- 
dero family  which  had  managed  to  monopolize 
all  the  best  lands  of  the  State,  paying  only  an 
absurd  amount  of  taxes,  and  which  kept  the  peo- 
ple and  the  State  in  humiliating  poverty.  The 
landholders  of  Mexico  are  like  the  gardener's  dog, 
who  neither  labors  himself  nor  allows  others  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Maderos 
and  the  Carranzas,  flinty-hearted  caciques,  de- 
voted henchmen  of  General  Diaz  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  devourers  of  the  pueblos,  absorbers  of 
;he  people's  lands,  are  the  kind  who  will  re- 
spond to  the  just  demands  of  the  Mexicans  for  an 
agrarian  reform  which  >.hall  snatch  the  arable 
land  from  the  claws  of  one  or  two  hundred  mo- 
nopolists, and  place  it  at  the  service  or  at  least 
within  the  reach  of  the  actual  laboring  classes, 
who  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for  justice,  and  who 
have  been  pariahs  in  their  own  country  for  the 
space  of  four  long  centuries? 

El  Correo  del  Bravo  (The  Rio  Grande 
Mail),  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  on  July  30  pub- 
lished a  despatch  affirming  that  Huerta, 
three  days  before  leaving  Mexico  City,  had 
deposited  in  a  Paris  bank  the  sum  of  three 
million  pesos,  which  at  the  prevailing  ex- 
change rate  would  amout  to  $960,000.  Simi- 
lar despatches  were  sent  over  the  wires  in 
this  country  by  the  Associated  Press.  El 
Correo  del  Bravo  passes  caustic  criticism 
upon  this  provision  for  the  future  which  the 
retiring  dictator  had  so  prudently  made: 

These  three  millions  which  the  traitor  and  as- 
sassin  carries  away  from  the  nation  arc  not  his: 
they  belong  to  the  poor  wage-earner  who  exhausts 
his  strength  from  the  rising  till  the  setting  of  the 
sun;  they  belong  to  the  humble  office-clerk  who 
wears  out  his  elbows  on  his  desk,  and  whose  out- 
look upon  the  world  is  circumscribed  by  the  pile 
of  books  and  papers  before  him;  they  belong  to 
the  farmer  who  scorches  his  head  in  the  burning 
sun  of  the  fields;  they  belong  to  the  poor  widows 
who  weep  inconsolably  for  loved  ones  to  whom 
they  give  life  only  to  have  it  destroyed  in  the 
wars. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  turn  from  this  just 
condemnation     of     the    misappropriation    of 
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public  funds  by  the  enemy  of  the  Constitu-  is  taken  over  by  the  State  for  the  reason  that 

tionalists  to  the  advertisement,  in  El  Estado  it  does  not  appear   that  the   title  was  ever 

dt  Sonora,  the  official  organ  of  the  State  of  issued.     This  touches  one  of  the  chief  causes 

that   name,   of   titles   to   lands   in   the   State  of  the  agrarian  trouble  in  Mexico,  the  wrest- 

Treasury,   which    are   open    for   sale    to   the  ing   from   the  ancient  pueblos  of   the  lands 

highest  bidder.    These  are,  for  the  most  part,  confirmed  to  them  by  special  grant.     In  very 

the  properties  of  so-called  "absentee  owners,"  few  instances  have  these  charters  and  titles 

that    is,    of    political    refugees.      Such    lands  survived    the   vicissitudes   of    time   among   a 

have   been   confiscated,   and    to   some   extent  rude  people  utterly  devoid  of  means  for  pre- 

they  are  operated  by  a  department  of  the  gov-  serving  documents.     Thus  they  have  fallen  a 

ernment  created  for  that  purpose.     Many  of  prey    to    land-grabbers    who    have    acquired 

these    represent    the   best    ranches   in    Sonora  enormous  estates,    absorbing   both   the   lands 

and  Sinaloa,  to  which  in  numerous  cases  the  and   the  people  living  upon   them,   reducing 

titles  were  issued  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  the    inhabitants    to    a   condition    little   better 

years  ago.     Among  these  is  the  famous  old  than  vassalage. 

ranch  of  Guirocoba  in  the  District  of  Ala-  The    opponents    of    Carranza    have    been 

mos,  which  was  titled  as  far  back  as   1769  openly     affirming     that,     because     he     him- 

to   Francisco   Javier   de  Aragon.     The   fact  self    is    a    rich    landed    proprietor,    he    has 

tiiat  these  valuable  areas  are  open  to  purchase  so    far    resisted    the    measures    proposed    for 

seems   in  conflict  with   the  Constitutionalist  the     preservation     of     the     rights     of     the 

announcement  that  the  great  estates  conhV  pueblos,     and    for    the    repartition    of    the 

cated  from  the  rich  were  to  be  partitioned  large  private  estates  among  the  working  peo- 

among  the  poor.  pie.     Meanwhile  the  adherents  of  Villa  have 

Still  more  curious,  in  an  administration  of  been  hailing  him  as  the  natural  friend  of  the 

leform  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  is  the  poor,  but  the  government  of  Sonora  has  his 

item,   occurring  in   this  list  of  titles,  of  the  active  support,  and  it  would  be  expected  that 

Rancho  de  los  Frijoles,   in   the  municipality  the  principles  of  this  man  of  the  people  would 

of  Tecoripa,  registered  by  the  tribe  or  pueblo  be   reflected    in   its   administration,   especially 

of  Tecoripa  Indians  in  1839.     This  property  v  ith  reference  to  real  estate. 


MEXICO'S    LAND    PROBLEM 

AN  entirely  new  view  of  the  agrarian  situ-  not   an   absolute   necessity.      It  would   seem, 

ation  in  Mexico  is  presented  by  Andre  therefore,   that  the  agrarian  problem  is  not 

Tridon,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.     It  a    particularly    vital    one    in    the    State    of 

has  been  assumed  almost  universally  that  the  Chihuahua. 

chief  trouble  in  Mexico  has  arisen  because  so  In  Zapata's  stronghold,  the  territory  (for- 
large  a  proportion  of  population  was  land-  merly  the  state)  of  Morelos,  out  of  a  total 
less,  and  that  the  redistribution  of  farming  population  of  180,000,  85,000  are  living  on 
lands  among  the  inhabitants  would  do  more  pueblos,  and  in  both  these  states  many  mu- 
than  anything  else  to  cure  the  country  of  its  nicipalities  own  land  communistically. 
ills.  Mr.  Tridon,  however,  ventures  to  chal-  Mr.  Tridon  does  not  deny  that  since  the 
lenge  these  assumptions,  and  is  able  to  bring  last  years  of  the  Diaz  dictatorship  the  num- 
to  bear  on  the  discussion  several  facts  that  are  ber  of  land-owners  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
at  least  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  ing,  but  the  same  phenomenon  is  observable 
For  example,  it  has  been  asserted  that  "the  in  every  other  country.  The  process  of  con- 
entire  State  of  Chihuahua  belongs  to  three  centration  of  land  seems  quite  as  logical  as 
families,"  but  Mr.  Tridon  has  learned  that  the  process  of  concentration  of  industry,  and 
besides  these  "three  families"  there  are  according  to  Mr.  Tridon,  it  is  more  indis- 
85,000  Indians  tilling  communistic  land  pensable  in  Mexican  agriculture  than  in 
which  is  held  in  fee  simply  by  150  pueblos;  American  industry.  Only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
also  that  tlrere  is  in  that  state  7,000,000  acres  land  under  cultivation  in  Mexico  can  be  re- 
of  land  belonging  to  the  government  from  lied  upon  to  bear  a  good  average  crop  from 
which  squatters  are  not  barred.  The  total  year  to  year,  since  the  rainfall  is  insufficient 
population  of  the  state  is  400,000,  of  whom  to  provide  the  necessary  moisture.  In  spite 
many  thousands  are  miners  and  industrial  la-  of  its  immense  area  and  its  rather  small  popu- 
borers,   for  whom  the  ownership  of  land  is  lation,  Mexico  never  produces  as  much  food 
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as   it  needs.      The   total   value   of   the   land,  selves   rebels  and   to  arm   their  peons.     One 

farm  buildings,  and  cattle  is  only  $125,000,-  hank  alone  lost  in  that  way  20,000,000  pesos. 

000,  or  barely  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth.  This  is  Mr.  Tridon's  idea  of  a  solution  of 

Should  the  new   Mexican  government  at-  Mexico's   difficulties: 

tempt    to    expropriate    the    owners    of    large  A    rapid    conquest    of  the    country ;    garrisons    in 

haciendas  in  order  to  secure  land  for  the  In-  twenty    important   cities    and    towns;    a    financial 

dians,  a  revolution  could  hardly  be  averted,  supervision    that    would    prevent    the    looting    of 

'    .          .        ,                            ,       i,    ,            ■  the   treasury;    peace   for   thirty  years, — this   would 

even     though    the    owners    should    be    mm-  probabiy     save     Mexico.       European     immigrants 

bursed   for  the  loss  of  their  holdings  by  pay-  would  bring  their  savings  and   their  brawn;   get- 

ing    them    the    full    assessed    value    of    their  rich-quick    men    would   be    replaced    by   bona-fide 

lands.      Large  properties   in   Mexico  are  not  Promoters.    Of  course  there  would  be  a  good  deal 

,                      i                  cl  u      t    u    •                i  or    financial     looting    at    the    hands    of    the    con- 

assessed  at  more  than  one-nfth  of  their  actual  querors;  at  the  same  time  Mexico's  resources 
value.  Many  haciendos  are  mortgaged  to  would  be  developed,  and  not  only  would  the  hu- 
banks  for  three  times  their  assessed  value.  ™an  waste  be  stopped,  but  the  influx  of  new  racial 
During  the  past  two  years  many  land-owners  foments  might  within  a  short  time  leaven  die 
,  i  •  i         r  l  ]•  inchoate    and    stolid    Indian    masses, 

threatened      with      foreclosure      proceedings      And   a„   the   time  the   agrarian   question   could 

found    it   more   convenient   to    declare    them-  very   well   be   ignored  entirely. 


IF  YOU  WERE  A  CHINAMAN? 

NEW    monthly    edited    by    two    China-  ress  made  in  China  during  the  last  fifty  years  in 

men,    The    Chinese    Review,    has    been  l.he  faceu  of  untold  difficulties,  chants  his  funereal 

,    .      T         ,                 <,  lay  with  a   gusto  and  vehemence   which   tempt  us 

started   in  London,   to     counteract   to  some  l0  concIude  that  he  must  be  paid  t0  do  it 

extent  the  attitude  of  bigotry  and  prejudice 

exhibited   almost   daily   in   the   West   against  °ne  of   the   articles  in   the  June  number, 

everything    Chinese."     One    of    the    editors,  irom    the    Pen    or    the    editor,    discusses    the 

Mr.'  J.  Wong-Quincey,  invites  his  English-  attitude  of  the  Chinese  towards  Christianity 

speaking   readers    to   put    themselves    in    the  and   the  profound  and  organic  difference  in 

place  of  the  Chinese  for  a  moment  and  con-  the  modes  of  thought  which  characterize  the 

sider,  for  example,  matters  like  this:  East   and   the  West.     "The   East  limits   its 

ideal  to  the  attainment  of  the  practical  good  ; 

In    the   year   of   grace    1912   the    honorable    and  fhe   We§t   sets  m]t   fQ    fathom    fhe    unfathom. 

lugh-minded  promoters  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Ex-  ,,    ,,  _ 

hibition  decided  to  add   a  touch  of  Chinese  color  aDle    • 

to  the  great  display  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  A  [n  the  china  of  more  recent  times  the  same 
scheme  was  forthwith  proposed,  and  widely  adver-  vivid  contrast  Js  discernible.  One  looks  in  vain 
tised  in  the  press,  to  install  a  typical  opium  den  for  a  Thomas  Carlyle  or  a  William  Wordsworth; 
within  the  exhibition  grounds,  and  attempts  were  llor  can  tne  ecstasies  0f  the  modern  mystic  find 
made  to  hire  Chinese  sailors  from  the  East  End  anv  affinity  in  Chinese  thought.  There  is  no  un- 
to play  the  part  of  opium  sots  and  exhibit  to  the  ,peakable  agonv,  no  mortal  strife  between  faith 
West,  in  realistic  details,  all  the  disgusting  par-  and  unbelief ;  and  ii  is  highly  doubtful  whether 
ticulars   associated   with   opium   smoking.  sucn   states  0f  mjnd  ca„   be  made  so  much  as  in- 

Suppose    the     tables    be     turned.       Imagine     the  telligible    to    the    Eastern    understanding, 

promoters    of    a    Chinese    exhibition    proposing    to  The    Chinese  of  to-day    pursues   his  even   course 

represent   Great   Britain   by   setting  up   the   model  with    equanimity     as    he    has    done    for    ages    past, 

of  a  low-class  public  house,  and  engaging  British-  and    is    less    perturbed    by    questions    of    faith    and 

ers    to    act    the    role    of    besotted    drunkards.      In  delicate  casuistry  than   the   Sage    (Confucius)    who 

place   of   the   mild    protest   raised   by   the    Chinese  had  determined  for  him,  irrevocably  it  may  seem, 

students   Great  Britain  would   probably  have  sent  his  summum   bonum.     His  needs   are  few  and   his 

a   fleet  of  warships  to  demand   reparation   for   the  ambitions    attainable    with    ordinary    effort.      "To 

national    insult.  see    God"    and    "to   be    persecuted   falsely   and  yet 

.                                                                ,  rejoice"    are   beatitudes    after   which    he   entertains 

In    the   whole    range   of   Chinas   past   and  I10  aspiration.     If  he  is  literary  he  may  hope  for 

present,    asks    this    Chinese    editor,    is    there  honor,    for    state    employment    and    for    power    to 

nothing  worthy  of  notice  and   representation  r\i\e.     For  the   rest  he  is  content  to  live   in  eas> 

except  an  opium  den  ?  affl"en"   with  °ut   "ndue   kmir-v  °/'  extravagance. 

The  lower  classes  are  permeated  with  the  same 

One   looks   in   vain    in   Western    newspapers   for  atmosphere  of  imperturbable  contentment.     In  spite 

reports  of  progress  and  of  incidents  illustrating  the  of   economic    pressure,    of    the    many   uncertainties 

higher  and  better  traits  of  Chinese  character;   but  of    life    in    a    frequently    disorganized    state,    living 

the  ravages  of  a  White  Wolf  or  the  details  of  a  is  cheap  and  easy;  and  the  Chinese  peasant  is  no 

political    murder    are    immediately    boomed    with  less    remarkable    for    his    simplicity   of   life    as   for 

an    energy    worthy    of    a    better    cause.      And    the  his    philosophical    calm    in    adversity,    and    for    the 

dismal  pessimist,  ignoring  all  the  wonderful  prog-  elasticity    with    which    he    recovers    from    disaster. 


HELPFUL  BOOKS  ON  THE  CRISIS  IN 

EUROPE 

Some  Important  Volumes  Published  Since  the  First  Balkan 

War  on  the  Political,  Economic,  and  Social 

Factors  in  the  Present  Struggle 


TRIPLE  ALLIANCE 

The  Memoirs  of  Francesco  Crispi.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Palamenghi-Crispi.  3  vols.  Doran. 
$10.50. 

The  third  volume, — particularly  timely  just 
now, — contains  a  history  of  the  negotiations  at 
the   Congress  of  Berlin. 

The  Borderland  of  Czar  and  Kaiser.  By 
Poultney  Bigelow.     Harper.     $2. 

A  stimulating  and  entertaining  account  of  trav- 
els in  eastern  Europe  along  the  Austro-Russian 
and  Russo-German  frontiers. 

Poland  of  To-Day  and  Yesterday.  By  Nevin 
O.  Winter.     Boston:     L.  C.  Page.     487  pp.,  ill.  $3. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  land  and  people, 
past  and  present,  outlining  the  causes  which  re- 
sulted in  the  partition,  and  a  survey  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  conditions  of  to-day,  with 
relation  to  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Germany, 
R^fcsia,  and  Austria. 

TRIPLE  ENTENTE 

Thirty  Years:  Anglo-French  Reminiscences, 
1876-1906.  By  Sir  Thomas  Barclay.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.     $3.50. 

A  stimulating  account  of  the  Entente  Cordiale 
from  within,  by  one  of  those  who  contributed 
largely  to  establish  the  now  famous  rapproche- 
ment between  England   and   France. 

England  and  the  Orleans  Monarchy.  By 
Major  John  Hall.     Dutton.     $4. 

A  piece  of  diplomatic  history  detailing  the  crea- 
tion of  Belgium  as  a  neutral  state  by  the  Five 
Powers,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Entente 
Cordiale  between  France  and  England. 

Common  Sense  in  Foreign  Policy.     By    Sir 

Harry  Johnston.     Dutton.     $1.25. 

An  account  of  the  problems  faced  in  shaping 
Great  Britain's  policy  towards  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  the  East,   and  America. 

ENGLAND 

Impressions  of  British  Life  and  Character. 

By    Meherban    Narayanrao    Babasaheb.      Macmil- 

lan.     240  pp.,  ill.    $2.25. 

The  Hindu  chief  gives  a  series  of  sketches  and 
impressions,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  traveler, 
of  British  life  and  character  compared  with  people 
and   habits   of   India. 

England    Invaded.     By     Edward     Ford     and 
Gordon  Home.     Macmillan.     371   pp.,  ill.     $2. 
A    serious    and    well-founded    forecast   of    what 


would  happen  in  case  a  German  army  landed  on 
the    English   coast. 

A  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain. 

By    Arthur    Lyon    Cross.      Macmillan.      1165    pp. 
$2.50. 

This  excellent  history  of  England  from  Roman 
days  to  the  middle  of  the  present  year,  and  cover- 
ing more  than  1100  pages,  appears  very  oppor- 
tunely at  the  present  time. 

The  Day  of  the  Saxon.      By    General    Homer 

Lea.     Harper.    249  pp.     $1.80. 

This  is  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  part  played 
by  Saxon  civilization  in  the  world's  history  and  a 
tribute  to  its  great  achievements. 

The    History    of    English    Patriotism.      By 

Esme   Wingfield-Stratford.     Lane.     2   vols.      1286 

pp.     $7.50. 

A  review  of  the  great  fervid  moments  of  British 
history  from  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  to 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

The  Britannic  Question.  By  Richard  Jebb. 
Longmans,  Green.     262  pp.     35  cents. 

How  to  effect  a  closer  and  permanent  union 
between  the  self-governing  states  of  the  British 
Empire  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Jebb's  monograph. 

The  Passing  of  Empire.  By  H.  Fielding- 
Hall.     Macmillan.     307   pp.     $2.50. 

This  discussion  of  India  and  its  relation  to  the 
British  Empire  is  of  particular  significance  now 
when  sedition  is  rife  in  Hindoostan  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Russian  bear  persists,  despite  the 
fact  that  Russia  happens  to  be  the  ally  of  England 
in  the  present  conflict. 

Social  Forces  in  England  and  America. 
By  H.  G.  Wells.     Harpers.     415  pp.     $2. 

According  to  Mr.  Wells  himself  this  gives  "a 
fairly  complete  view  of  all  my  opinions." 

When  William  Came.  By  H.  H.  Munroe. 
Lane.     322  pp.     $1.25. 

A  vivid  and  appealing,  although  imaginative 
story  of  what  would  happen  to  England  if  the 
Germans  conquered  her  and  began  to  alter  the 
processes  of  government  to  the  Hohenzollern  pat- 
tern. 

FRANCE 
How   France    Is    Governed.     By      Raymond 

Poincare.     McBride,  Nast.     376  pp.     $2.25. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  this 
volume  gives  us  discussions  of  elementary  civics 
as  applied  to  French  political  life,  tracing  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  French 

Government,  national   and  local. 

France     Under     the     Republic.        By     Jean 

Charlemagne  Bracq.     Scribner.     376  pp.     $1.50. 

An  attempt  to  gauge  the  great  political  experi- 
ment of  France  during  the  last  four  decades,  and 
to  make  an  inventory  of  the  constructive  and  re- 
formatory work  of  the  Republic. 

Source  Problems  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Fred  Morrow  Fling  and  Helen  Dresser  Fling. 
Harpers.     33S   pp.     $1.10. 

A  summary  of  documentary  and  other  evidence. 

France    from    Behind    the    Veil.       By    Paul 

Vassili.     Funk  &  Wagnalls.     396   pp ,   ill.     $3.75. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  and  political  life  of 
France  for  half  a  century  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III  and  closing  with  the  Paris 
of  "the   day  before  yesterday." 

GERMANY 

German  Sea-Power.  Bv  Archibald  S.  Hurd 
and   Henry   Castle.     Scribner.     $3.25. 

A  book  which  may  be  said  to  ask  the  question 
"Will  Anglo-Saxon  or  German  civilization  pre- 
dominate in  the  world?"  According  to  the  authors, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  has 
thoroughly  understood  the  causes  for  the  present 
naval  and  economic  growth  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  in  explanation  they  take  the  ground  that 
Germany  has  a  maritime  history  and  possesses 
maritime  instincts  of  which  her  naval  development 
is  an  outcome. 

History     of     the     German     Struggle     for 

Liberty.       By     Poultney     Bigelow.       Harper.       4 

vols.     $10.50. 

An  account  of  the  heroic  moral  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  physical  warfare  which  the  German 
people  waged  to  obtain  the  degree  of  liberty  that 
thev  now  possess. 

Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  Amer- 
ican Point  of  View.  By  Price  Collier.  Scribner. 
602    pp.      $1.50. 

<  >ne  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  their  character  and  problems  which  has 
appeared  in  recent  years.  An  unusually  intimate 
knowledge  fitted  Mr.  Collier  for  the  task.  A  sig- 
nificant sentence  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Fred- 
erick to  Bismarck  is  "We  shall  have  war  when  the 
German  Kaiser  touche*  a  button  and  gives  an 
order  and  the  German  people  will  have  no  more 
to  say  in  the  matter  than  you  and  I." 

Germany  and  the  Next  War.     By    F.    Bem- 

hardi.     Longmans,  Green.     $3. 

This  is  a  candid  expression  of  the  German  pur- 
pose to  predominate  and  created  a  great  sensation 
in  Germany  when  published,  going  through  manj 
editions  in  a  short  time.  General  Bernhardt  does 
not  merely  produce  a  book  in  praise  of  war;  he 
deliberately  advocates  not  only  preparation  for 
war,  but  also  war  itself.  He  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  thinks  that  aspirations  for 
peace  threaten  to  poison  the  soil  upon  which  the 
German  people  live. 


Germany   of   To-Day.     By     Charles     Tower. 

Holt.     256  pp.     50  cents. 

A  concise  account  written  without  any  non- 
essentials. 

Germany  and  the  German  Emperor.  By 
G.  H.  Perris.     Holt.     520  pp.     $3. 

A  useful  summary  of  the  characteristics  and 
achievements   of   William   of  Germany. 

Men  Around  the  Kaiser.    By    Frederick    W. 

Wile.     Lippincott.     279  pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 

A  fascinating,  illuminating  picture  of  those 
earnest,  efficient  personalities  in  war,  government, 
finance,  industry,  att,  and  diplomacy,  who  have 
made  the  German  Empire  what  it  is.  Noticed  at 
length  in  these  pages  some  months  ago. 

Imperial  Germany.  By  Prince  Bernhard  von 
Bulow.     Dodd,   Mead.     342  pp.     $3. 

A  story  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
German  Empire,  by  the  ex-Chancellor,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  Germans  built  a  great  naval 
power,  why  they  have  expanded  colonially,  and 
what  Socialism   means  to  them. 

The    German    Emperor    and    the    Peace    of 

the   World.     By    Alfred    H.    Fried.      Doran.     $2. 

A    Nobel    Prize    essay    of   immediate    timeliness. 

William    of    Germany.       By     Stanley     Shaw. 

Macmillan.     395  pp.    $2.50. 

A  sketch,  by  an  Englishman,  and  for  English 
readers,   of   the    German    Emperor. 

A  Character  Sketch  of  Germany.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  M.  Blakemore  Evans  and 
Elisabeth  Merhaut.     Heath.     237  pp.,  ill.     $1. 

A  picture  of  modern  imperial  Germany  by 
means  of  a  series  of  readings  in  German  by 
eminent    German    authors. 

Germany.    By    A.    W.    Holland.      Macmillan. 

312   pp,   ill.     $2. 

A  new  recounting  of  the  story  of  Germany's 
nationhood,  and  how  it  came  to  be,  from  prehis- 
toric times  to  the  saber  rattling  of  Zabern,  writ- 
ten in  clear,  interesting  style,  is  the  volume  "Ger- 
many," in  The  Making  of  the  Nations  series.  Thi* 
volume  is  by  A.  W.  Holland,  of  Oxford,  author 
of    "Germany   to   the    Present    Day." 

Germany  and  Its  Evolution  in  Modern 
Times.     By  Henri  Lichtenberger.     Holt.    440  pp. 

$2.50. 

A  hook  to  be  recommended  unconditionally  for 
its    comprehensiveness,     insight    and     impartiality. 

Monarchical  Socialism  in  Germany.  By  El- 
mer Roberts.      Scribners.      200   pp.,   ill.     $1.25. 

A  succinct,  workmanlike  book  on  the  efficient 
organization  of  the  empire. 

Pan-Germanism.  K\  Roland  G.  Usher. 
Houghton,    Mifflin.      $1.75. 

Professor  Usher,  beginning  with  the  great  inter- 
national movement,  Pan-Germanism,  considers 
the  grounds  for  the  existing  jealousies  between 
England  and  Germany,  the  relation  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Austria  to  the  affair,  the  effects  of 
the  Balkan  War  upon  the  balance  of  power,  and 
discussed  with  brilliance  the  relation  of  the  United 
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States     to     these     new     conditions     in     European 
diplomacy. 

AUSTRIA 

Austria:  Her  People  and  Their  Home 
Lands.  By  James  Baker.  Lane.  310  pp.,  ill. 
$6.50. 

An  excellent  informational  description  or  the 
polyglot  character  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Hungary:  Its  History  and  Revolutions. 
Macmillan.    $1. 

A  serviceable  history,  with  a  memoir  of  Kos- 
suth added. 

Austria  of  the  Austrians  and  Hungary  of 
the  Hungarians.  By  L.  Kellner  and  others. 
Scribners.      $1.50. 

Packed   full   of   information   well   put. 

Hungary's  Fight  for  National  Existence. 
By  Baron  Ladislas  Hengelmuller  von  Hengervar. 
Macmillan.     342  pp.     $3.25. 

A  very  illuminating  presentation. 

The  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  By  Henry  Wick- 
ham  Steed.     Scribners.     304  pp.     $2.50. 

An  attempt  to  "dwell  less  upon  the  points  of 
difference  than  upon  the  features  and  interests 
that  are  common  to  the  peoples  ruled  by  this 
famous  house." 

ITALY 

Italy    of    the    Italians.     By      H.      Zimmem. 

Scribners.     $1.50. 

A  compact  account  of  Italian  characteristics 
and   achievements. 

Cavour  and  the   Making  of  Modern  Italy. 

By  Pietro  Orsi.     Putnam.     385   pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

A  sympathetic  story  of  the  career  of  the  great 
Italian  liberator  and  its  significance. 

Italy's  War  for  a  Desert.  By  Francis  Mc- 
Cullagh.  Chicago:  F.  G.  Browne  &  Company. 
410    pp.,    ill.     $2.75. 

Brilliant  and  comprehensive,  but  decidedly  pro- 
Turkish. 

THE   BALKANS 

The  Servian  People:  Their  Past  Glory 
and  Their  Destiny.  By  Prince  Lazarovich- 
Hrebelianovich.      Scribners.      2    vols.      $5. 

A  glowing  statement  of  Servia's  ambitions. 

Hellas  and  the  Balkan  Wars.  By  D.  J.  Cas- 
savetti.     Dodd,  Mead.     368  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

A  study  of  Greek  history  during  the  past  half 
century,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  wars 
with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

Czar  Ferdinand  and  His  People.     By   John 

MacDonald.     Stokes.     $4. 

A  careful,  judicial  study  of  the  personality  of 
the  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
Bulgarian  Deople,  and  much  that  is  useful  about 
the  Bulgarian  army. 


The  Balkans.     By   William   M.   Sloan.     Eaton 

&  Mains.     322  pp.     $1.50. 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  causes,  progress 
and  results  of  the  late  wars  with  the  Balkans. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula.  By  Lionel  M. 
Lyde.     Macmillan.     $1.40 

A  useful  compendium  of  maps. 

RUSSIA 

Behind  the  Veil  at  the  Russian  Court.  By 
Count  Paul  Vassili.     Lane.     408  pp.,  ill.     $4.50. 

Intimate  revelations  of  the  social,  political,  and 
family  life  of  the  Russian  royal  family  and  their 
retinue. 

Russia  and  the  Russians.  By  H.  W.  Wil- 
liams.    Scribner.    $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  political  ascendancy  and  sit- 
uation, and  of  the  leading  figures  in  Russian 
politics,  as  well  as  of  the  country's  social  and 
economic  relations. 

History    of    Russia.       By     Vasilii     Osipovich 

Kluchevskv.      Dutton.      3   vols.     $2.50. 

Not  a  simple  narrative  of  political  or  interna- 
tional happenings,  but  a  remarkable  study  of  Rus- 
sian social,  economic  and  international  history 
based  upon  years  of  personal  research  in  the  avail- 
able historical  sources  of  the  subject. 

Changing    Russia.        By     Stephen      Graham. 

Lane.     309  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

By  a  widely  known  traveler  and  scientific  ob- 
server  well    acquainted    with   Russia. 

Economic    History    of    Russia.       By    James 

Mavor.     Dutton.     2  vols.     $10. 

Russian  history  has  been  thoroughly  rewritten 
within  twenty  years.  It  is  a  survey  the  importance 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

WAR 

War.  Bv  W.  Douglas  Newton.  Dodd,  Mead. 
236   pp.     $1.20. 

"Sensational  and  disgusting,  because  it  is  an 
account  of  the  sensational  and  disgusting  thing 
called  war."  There  is  an  introduction  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling. 

The  Passing  of  War.  By  William  Leighton 
Grane.     Macmillan.     302  pp.     $1. 

In  this  volume,  which  Mr.  Grane  calls  "a  study 
in  things  which  make  for  peace,"  the  text  is  given 
in  a  sentence  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII,  of 
Great  Britain:  "I  am  convinced  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching 
will  tend  increasingly  to  inculcate  the  love  of 
peace." 

War  and  Waste.  By  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Doubleday,    Page.      296    pp.      $1.25. 

Dr.  Jordan  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
courageous  advocates  of  disarmament  and  general 
peace.  He  has  for  years  been  devoting  his  ener- 
gies and  time  to  convincing  the  world  that  war 
does  not  pay.  This  is  a  graphic  and  keen  presen- 
tation   of    the    economic    loss    occasioned    by    war. 

The  Human  Slaughter  House.  By  Wilhelm 
Lamszus.     Stokes.     115   pp.     50  cents. 

An  extraordinarily  keen  analysis  of  the  atrocities 
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of  war.  All  the  deceptive  glamor  is  stripped 
from  battle  and  its  horrors  laid  bare  with  shud- 
dering, yet  fascinating,  strokes. 

The  Balkan  Wars  1912-1913.  By  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman.  Princeton  University  Press. 
140  pp.     $1. 

A  compact  history,  illuminatingly  written,  of 
the  two  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13,  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cor- 
nell University.  This  little  volume  is  one  of 
"The  Stafford  Little  Lectures." 

Our  Navy.  By  Archibald  Hurd.  Warne. 
270  pp.     50  cents. 

An  up-to-date,  comprehensive  history  of  the 
British  navy,  with  figures  and  statistics  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  its  development  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

The  Crimson  Fist.  By  O.  H.  Nelano.  Bos- 
ton:   Badger;    208    pp.      $1.25. 

A  brilliant  indictment  of  war.  The  author 
"convicts"  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
press,  and  government  of  molding  the  character 
of  the  individual  "to  a  spirit  of  aggressive 
patriotism,  and  thus  to  love  for  war." 

Arms  and  Industry.       By    Norman    Angell. 

Putnam.     248   pp.     $1.25. 

This  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Angell's  now 
famous  book,  "The  Great  Illusion,"  concerns  it- 
self chiefly  with  the  relations  and  interrelations 
between  modern  states.  While  it  treats  chiefly  of 
the  moral  and  material  factors  of  international 
politics,  it  also  discusses  credit,  military  force, 
and  diplomacy. 

The  World  Set  Free.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  Dut- 
ton.     229   pp.     $1.35. 

An  elaboration  of  Mr.  Wells's  creed  which  has 
for  its  goal  the  end  of  war  and  the  realization  of 
a  real  parliament  of  the  world.  It  crackles  with 
Mr.  Wells's  best  style. 

The  Wine  Press.  By  Alrred  Noyes.  Stokes. 
49  pp.     60  cents. 

A  powerful  argument  in  verse  against  war, 
with  an  epilogue  that  loftily  visions  the  dawn  of 
peace. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Trade  of  the  World.  By  James  Daven- 
port Whelpley.     Century.     436  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

A  comprehensive  and  stimulating  account  of  the 
forces  and  facts  that  make  up  the  activities  of  the 
great  trading  nations. 

INTERNATIONAL   LAW 
A    History   of   Diplomacy   in   the   Interna- 
tional    Development     of    Europe.      By    David 
Jayne    Hill.      Longmans,    Green.      Vol.    III.      706 
pp.      $6. 

While  not  treating  directly  of  the  present  con- 
flict, or  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it,  Dr.  Hill 
analyzes  the  forces  that  have  guided  the  destinies 
of  Europe  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

The     Essentials     of     International     Public 
Law.     By  Amos  S.   Hershey.     Macmillan.     $3. 
In    the    preface    Dr.    Hershey    states    that    "the 


work  aims  to  furnish  the  teacher  and  student  with 
an  up-to-date  text  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
classroom,  and  also  to  present  the  specialist  as  well 
as  the  general  public  with  a  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject." 

THE  AIR  AS  A  BATTLEFIELD 

Airships  in  Peace  and  War.  By  R.  P. 
Hearne.    Lane.    $3.50. 

The  new  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  the 
theoretical  influence  of  aeronautics  on  war. 

The  Airman.    By  C.  Mellor.     Lane.     123  pp., 

ill.      $1. 

The  Law  of  the  Air.  By  Harold  D.  Hazel- 
tine.      Doran. 

POLITICS  AND  HISTORY 

Socialism    and    Democracy   in    Europe.    By 

Samuel    P.   Orth.      Holt.      350    pp.     $1.35. 

A  very  brilliant  and  stimulating  account  of  the 
progress  of  Socialism  and  social  democracy 
throughout    the    continent. 

Social  Progress  in   Contemporary  Europe. 

By    Frederic    Austin    Ogg.      Macmillan.      384    pp. 

$1.50. 

An  exhaustive  and  well-balanced  account  of  the 
social  advance  of  European  peoples  for  a  century. 

The  Problem  of  Empire  Government.    By 

C.  E.  T.  Stuart-Linton.     Longmans,  Green.    $1.25. 

This  contains  several  chapters  on  imperial  de- 
fence, written  nearly  two  years  ago,  prophesying 
the  turbulent  status  of  European  governments  now 
observed. 

The  Influence  of  Monarchs.  By  Frederick 
A.  Woods.     Macmillan.    422  pp.    $2. 

"Only  very  rarely  has  a  nation  progressed  in 
its  political  and  economic  aspects  save  under 
leadership  of  a  strong  sovereign."  This  is  the 
text  of  the   author. 

Le  Probleme  Mondial.  By  Albert  Torres. 
Rio   de  Janeiro:   National   Library.     212   pp. 

A  study  of  the  motives  that  guide  nations  in 
their  relations  one  with  the  other,  an  especially 
interesting  chapter  being  that  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  this  Brazilian  writer. 

Travel  and  Politics  in  Armenia.  By  Noel 
Buxton  and  the  Rev.  Harold  Buxton.  Macmil- 
lan.    274  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  extensive  experiences  of  a 
traveler  among  that  strange  people,  the  Arme- 
nians, who,  because  of  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
Great  Powers,  may  be  one  of  the  focuses  of  the 
later  portion  of  the  present  European  war. 

Problems    of    Power.    By     William     Morton 

Fullerton.     Scribners.     323  pp.     $2.25. 

A  survey  of  the  relations  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  the  world  and  an  analysis  of  the  national  sit- 
uation during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  from 
the  standpoint  of  conscious  national  aims  and 
political   cross  currents. 
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History  of  Our  Times.  By  G.  P.  Gooch. 
Holt.     256  pp.     50  cents. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  Europe 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 


FICTION 


Lane. 


The    Iron    Year.    By    Walter    Bloem. 

$1.25. 

A  novel  which  recently  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Germany,  where  it  was  read  aloud  by 
the  Kaiser  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Red  Wrath.      By  John   Oxenham.     Lane.    416 

pp.     $1.25. 

A  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  dealing 
with  many  places  now   again  the  scene  of  war. 


Children  of  Alsace.  By  Rene  Bazin.  Lane. 
262  pp.     $1.30. 

This  book  shows  the  deep  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
France  opposed  to  German  rule  in  the  conquered 
district. 

Frontiers  of  the  Heart.    By    Victor    Margue- 

ritte.     Stokes.     345  pp.     $1.25. 

A  graphic  story  of  Alsace,  of  a  Frenchwoman 
who   married   a    German. 

The  Last  Shot.    By  Frederick  Palmer.     Scrib- 

ner.     517  pp.     $1.35. 

A  work  of  fiction  written  by  an  eye-witness  of 
all  the  important  battles  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  a  number  of  which  Mr.  Palmer  took  part.  A 
drama  rather  than  a  novel. 


SOME  NOTEWORTHY  BOOKS  OF  THE 

MONTH 

NEW    WORKS    ON    SOCIAL   SCIENCE 


A  CENTURY  has  made  so  many  changes  in  the 
■^  external  conditions  of  civilized  life  that  econo- 
mists have  invented  the  term  Great  Industry  to 
describe  their  phase  of  the  change.  Sociologists 
are  going  to  call  the  whole  result  the  Great  So- 
ciety,— at  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of  Graham 
Wallas,  author  of  "Human  Nature  in  Politics," 
who  has  just  completed  a  book  entitled  "The 
Great  Society:  A  Psychological  Analysis."1  Mr. 
Wallas  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts  treat- 
ing of  all  the  points  of  contact  of  modern  man 
with  modern  environment.  According  to  the  au- 
thor's preface,  the  book  was  written  "with  the 
practical  purpose  of  bringing  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  accumulated  by  psychologists  into  touch 
with  the  actual  problems  of  present  civilized  life." 

A  well-written  contribution  to  the  analysis  of 
several  of  the  most  pressing  economic  problems  of 
our  day  is  Professor  Scott  Nearing's  little  book  on 
"Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living.""  In  this  work  Pro- 
fessor Nearing  discusses  the  changing  form  of 
American  life,  the  increasing  demand  for  services, 
the  increasing  use  of  comforts  and  luxuries,  and 
the  ascending  scale  of  "necessaries"  of  life.  About 
one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  remedial  meas- 
ures, including  social  education,  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  food  distribution,  conservation,  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  labor,  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  monopoly  profits,  and  readjusted  taxation. 
All  the  author's  conclusions  are  based  upon  facts 
and    are   clearly   and    tersely   put. 

In  the  series  of  "Social  Science  Text-Books," 
edited  by  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  we  have  a 
volume  on   "Problems  of  Child   Welfare,"3  by  Dr. 

1  The  Great  Society:  A  Psychological  Analysis.  By 
Graham   Wallas.      Macmillan.      383   pp.      $2. 

2  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living.  By  Scott  Nearing. 
Philadelphia:  George  A.  Tacobs  &  Company.  343  pp. 
$1.25. 

n  Problems  of  Child  Welfare.  By  George  B.  Man- 
gold.    Macmillan.     522  pp.     $2. 


George  B.  Mangold,  director  of  the  School  of 
Social  Economy  of  Washington  University.  This 
volume  gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  modern 
attempt  to  adjust  the  principles  of  constructive 
philanthropy  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Each  sepa- 
rate problem  is  analyzed  with  reference  to  causes 
and  conditions,  to  the  existing  social  machinery  for 
coping  with  the  problem,  and  to  a  plan  and  pro- 
gram of  improvement  or  prevention.  The  subject 
is  treated  under  the  main  headings  of  "Conserva- 
tion of  Life,"  "Health  and  Physique,"  "Training 
and  Education,"  "Child  Labor,"  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency," and  "Problems  of  Dependent  Children," 
while  in  a  concluding  chapter  several  lines  of 
fruitful  investigation  are  suggested. 

"Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation"4  is  a  sort  of 
manual  of  the  organization  and  administration  of 
juvenile  courts  in  this  country-  It  is  intended  as 
a  guide  to  judges,  probation  officers,  and  interested 
laymen.  The  authors  admit  that  while  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  child  the  juvenile  court  has  fully 
justified  itself,  it  has  almost  wholly  failed  in  its 
treatment  of  the  adults  responsible  for  the  child's 
condition.  Instead  of  placing  emphasis  on  the 
child  in  court,  the  future  practise  will  be  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  family  in  court.  In  short, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  authors,  the  court  will  in 
the  future  undertake  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  family  which  produces  the  neglected  or  delin- 
quent child.  As  a  foundation,  however,  for  the 
broadening  of  the  juvenile  court  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  the  information  gathered  by  Messrs.  Flex- 
ner  and  Baldwin  is  indispensable.  It  has  the 
endorsement  of  a  special  committee  of  the  National 
Probation  Association,  and  has  been  written  after 
wide  consultation  with  men  and  women  in  the 
practical  daily  work  of  the  juvenile  court  all  over 
the  United   States. 

4  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation.  By  Bernard  Flex- 
ner  and  Roger  N.  Baldwin.  Century.  308  pp.,  ill. 
$1.25. 
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IM. MANUEL    KANT — FROM    AN   OLD  PRINT 


An  Illuminating  Biography 

"D  EADERS  of  modern  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  history  have  very  highly  appraised  Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain's  "Foundations  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  the  English  translation  of  which 
was  noticed  a  year  or  so  ago  in  these  pages.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  addition  to  being  a  scholar  of 
rare  penetration  and  industry,  is  a  writer  of  splen- 
did, illuminating  prose.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
very  few  Englishmen  who  write  well  in  German. 
"The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
{"Die  Grundlagen  des  Ncunzclinten  Jahrliunderts") 
was  a  masterpiece  of  historical  writing,  and  its 
rendering  into  English,  as  we  noted  at  the  time, 
was  a  distinct  achievement.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
second  masterpiece,  "A  Study  of  Kant,"1  has  just 
been  brought  out  in  two  volumes,  in  the  authorized 
translation  of  Lord  Redesdale,  G.  C.  V.  O.  and 
K.  C.  B.  This  is  a  study  of  the  famous  German 
philosopher  and  a  comparison  with  Goethe,  Da 
Vinci,  Bruno,  Plato,  and  Descartes.  In  his  intro- 
duction Lord  Redesdale  declares  that  the  trans- 
lation has  been  made  with  the  approval  and  after 
the  minutest  examination  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self. The  work,  the  author  tells  us,  is  not  an 
exhaustive  treatment  on  Kant's  philosophy;  it  is 
rather  an  introduction  to  the  man  himself.  "lie 
\sishes  to  make  us  know  Kant,  and,  knowing  him, 
to  love  him  as  he  loves  him."  Perhaps,  says 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  "the  sun  in  heaven  never  shone 
upon  a  stranger  being  than  the  Scottish-German 
Konigsberg  professor."  Kant's  scholarship  and 
enormous  brain  power,  his  engaging  personality, — 
these  are  presented  to  us  in  a  way  to  make  us 
understand    and    love    the    subject.     This    "small, 

1  Emmanuel  Kant.  By  1I<  iston  Stewart  Chamberlain. 
Translate!  by  Lord  K<  dcsdalc.  2  vols.  Lane.  954 
pp.,    ill.     \  .  60. 


wizen  man,  hardly  above  a  dwarf  in  stature,  with 
sharp,  inquisitive  features,  and  an  eye  that  pene- 
trates your  very  soul  and  seems  to  flood  the  whole 
room  with  light,"  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  all 
human  history.  His  work,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  introduction,  was  perhaps  "the  keenest  dis- 
section of  the  human  intellect  and  of  its  relation 
to  surrounding  nature"  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  These  two  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
portraits. 

Western  Learning  for  Japan 

HPHE   accompanying   facsimile   page,   slightly   re- 
duced   from   a   book  printed   and   published  in 
Japan,   is  of  considerable   interest  as  typical  of  a 
movement  on  foot  in  that  country  to  bring  before 
the   masses   the   results  of   Western   knowledge  by 
translations   of  technical    and   other  works  of  un- 
usual  merit  and   universal  breadth  of  application. 
The   page   is  taken   from  the  Japanese  translation 
of    an    American    work    on    "Power,"    written    by 
Professor  Charles  E.  Lucke,  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical   Engineering  of  Columbia   University. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  published  by  a  Japanese  asso- 
ciation,   organized    in    Tokio   in    1908,    having   the 
name  of  Dai  Nippon  Bummei  Kyoknai,  whose  ob- 
ject is  "to  introduce  healthy  Western  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public  in  Japan  who  are  not 
able   to    study   Western    authors    in    the    original." 
Since  its  foundation  it  has  undertaken  the  work  of 
translating  into  Japanese  standard  works  in  every 
branch   of   knowledge,    and   the   books   when   pub- 
lished are  distributed  to  the  members  at  cost  and 
are  not  offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public.     Dr. 
Lucke's  book  on  power  traces  the  development  of 
industrial  progress  and  the  transition  from  the  old 
agricultural  to  the  present  industrial  organization 
of    society    which 
has    been    brought 
about  through  the 
invention    of    such 
agencies     as      the 
steam   engine   and 
the       spinning 
frame.        In      this 
work   the    changes 
in    societv    from 
mere   trading   and 
political       activity 
to  a  new  condition 
incident  to  the  ap- 
plication of  power 
for     manufactur- 
ing,       transporta- 
tion,   and    other 
industrial         pur- 
poses were  shown 
in  their  relation  to 
the      progress      of 
civilization      and 
the      startling 
changes     wrought 
in    economic    con- 
ditions   presented. 
Typographical  1  y 
the    volume    is   of 
interest  as  follow- 
ing   in    the    main 
the  English  of  the 
work,  but  it  must 
be   read   from   the 
back    to    the    first 
pages  and  is  num- 
bered       reversely. 


POWER 

BY 
CHARLES  E.  LUCKE 
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HISTORY   AND    DESCRIPTION 


A  NEW  history  of  the  United  States,  concise,  yet 
■*"*-  comprehensive  and  authoritative,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  refusal  of  President 
Wilson  to  recognize  General  Huerta,  with  many 
illustrations,  maps,  and  charts,  is  Mr.  Matthew 
Page  Andrews's  "History  of  the  United  States."1 
Mr.  Andrews  has  been  an  instructor  in  a  number 
of  high  schools  in  quite  a  number  of  different 
States   of   the    Union. 

A  very  painstaking  history  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, by  Professor  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  of  the 
Chair  of  the  Semitic  Languages  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  formerly  President  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Zionists,  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society/ 

A  series  of  "Historical  Papers  Upon  Men  and 
Events  of  Rare  Interest  in  the  Napoleonic  Epoch.'"5 
has  been  brought  out  'n  two  volumes  by  Joseph 
Hepburn  Parsons.  It  consists  of  pen  pictures  i 
the  more  human,  personal  side  of  the  great  events 
of  that  period.     There  are  many  illustrations. 

A  new  edition,  with  some  fine  pictures,  many  of 
them  in  color,  of  Macaulay's  famous  "History  of 
England"4  is  brought  out  in  six  volumes,  edited  by 
Charles  Harding  Firth,  Regius  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
type  and  illustrations  are  particularly  good. 

A  very  stimulating  volume  under  the  suggestive 
title  of  "Forces  Mining  and  Undermining  China,"5 
showing  the   most  intimate   knowledge  of  Chinese 


thought  and  habits,  is  Rowland  R.  Gibson's  new 
work.  Mr.  Gibson  was  formerly  Chinese  Inspec- 
tor under  the  Transvaal  government,  and  lived  in 
the  Celestial  Empire  many  years.  He  says  that 
the  Chinese  man  and  the  Chinese  national  soul  is 
going  to  be  rejuvenated,  not  through  politics,  or 
government,  or  naval  power,  but  "through  a  com- 
mercial  and   industrial   sunrise." 

Some  months  ago  the  newspapers  were  print- 
ing reported  utterances  of  the  President  of  Argen- 
tina, Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  with  regard  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Dr.  Pena, — who  died  last 
month, — was  made  to>  attack  the  famous  statement 
of  American  policy  and  to  contend  that  South 
America  not  only  need  not,  but  should  not,  render 
it  any  future  respect.  The  official  text  of  what  the 
Argentine  President  actually  said  is  contained  in  a 
collection  of  patriotic  addresses  which  have  now 
been  published  in  book  form  in  Buenos  Aires, 
edited  by  a  friend  of  the  President.  This  volume 
is  entitled,  "Escritos  y  Discuros,"1'  and  a  chapter 
which  excited  so  much  discussion  has  this  title: 
"Los  Estados  Unidos  en  Snd-America:  La  Doc- 
tr'ina  de  Monroe  y  su  Evolution"  (The  United 
States  in  South  America:  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  Its  Evolution1). 

A  plea  for  a  "further  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion" of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  trenchantly  made 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  a  new  little  volume, 
which  consists  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law,  at  Washington, 
in  April  last.' 


NEW  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE  AND  NEW 

EDITIONS 


XTEW  issues  of  series  cf  standard  volumes,  pre- 
ceding numbers  of  which  have  been  noticed 
from  time  to  time  in  these  pages,  include  eleven 
of  the  Everyman's  Library:  "Essays  in  the  Study 
of  Folk-Songs, "  by  the  Countess  Evelyn  Martin- 
engo-Cesaresco;  "The  Letters  from  Dorothy  Os- 
borne to  Sir  William  Temple,"  edited  by  Edward 
A.  Parry;  "Anthology  of  English  Prose,"  edited 
by  S.  L.  Edwards;  "The  New  Golden  Treasury: 
An  Anthology  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,"  edited  by 
Ernest  Rhys;  "The  Grettir  Saga,"  translated  by 
G.  Ainslie  Hight;  "Bjornson's  Plays:  The  Editor; 
The  Bankrupt;  The  King,"  translated  by  R.  Far- 
quharson  Sharp;  "Hebbei's  Plays:  Gyges  and  His 
Ring;  Herod  and  Mariamne;  Maria  Magdalena," 
translated  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Allen;  "The  Muses' 
Pageant:  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece," 
retold  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson;  "Eric  and  Enid," 
by  Chretien  de  Troyes,  translated  by  William 
Wister  Comfort;  "The  Two  Boyhoods  and  Other 
Pages  and  Passages,"  by  John  Ruskin ;  and  "As- 
gard  and  the  Norse  Heroes,"  translated  by  Kath- 
arine F.  Boult.  Five  of  the  Home  University 
Library:  "Sex,"   by  Patrick   Geddes   and  J.  Arthur 

1  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Matthew  Page 
Andrews.      Lippincott.     426  pp.,  ill. 

2  Zionism.  By  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil.  Jewish  Pub- 
lication  Society  of  America.      258  pp.,  ill. 

3  Historical  Papers  Upon  Men  and  Events  of  Rare 
Interest  in  the  Napoleonic  Epoch.  2  Vols.  By  Joseph 
Hepburn  Parsons.  Akron,  Ohio:  The  Saalfield  Pub- 
lishing  Company.      843   pp.,   ill.     $5. 


Thompson  ;  "The  Growth  of  Europe,"  by  G.  A.  P. 
Cole;  "Chaucer  and  His  Times,"  by  Grace  E. 
Hadow;  "William  Morris:  His  Work  and  Influ- 
ence," by  A.  Clutton-Brock;  and  "The  Wars  Be- 
tween England  and  America,"  by  Theodore  Clarke 
Smyth.  Three  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library: 
"Suetonius,"  Vol.  II,  translated  by  J.  C.  Rolfe; 
"Cicero,"  translated  by  H.  Rackham ;  and  "Xeno- 
phon  Cyropxdia,"  Vol.  I,  translated  by  Walter 
Miller. 

New  and  standard  books  of  reference  of  par- 
ticular note  include  the  following:  "Black's  Medi- 
cal Dictionary,"  by  John  D.  Comrie  (Macmillan)  ; 
"Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,"  by  Louis 
Fischer  (Philadelphia :  F.  A.  Davis  Company); 
"A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  Historical  Research,"  by  A.  T.  Robinson 
(Doran)  ;  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and 
Prepositions,'  bv  fames  C.  Fernald  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails)  ;  "The  Call  of  the  Stars,"  by  John  R.  Kip- 
pax  (Putnam)  ;  and  "The  Kitchen  Garden  and 
the   Cook,"   by   Cecilia   Maria   Pearse    (Dutton). 

4  Macaulay's  History  of  England.  Vol.  III.  Edited 
by  Charles  Harding  Firth.  Macmillan.  491  pp.,  ill. 
$3.25. 

*  Forces  Mining  and  Undermining  China.  By  Row- 
land  R.    Gibson.     Century.      302   pp.     $2. 

8  Escritos  y  Discursos.  By  Roque  Saenz  Pena. 
Buenos  Aires:   Casa   Jacobo   Peuser.      476   pp. 

7  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.     53  pp.     50  cents. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


OWNERS  of  sound  securities  have  no 
occasion  to  be  alarmed  at  the  financial 
and  business  disturbances  which  a  general 
European  war  lias  precipitated  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  new  projects  will  be  abandoned 
or  halted  from  lack  of  European  capital,  but 
bonds  of  American  municipalities  or  mort- 
gage bonds  of  seasoned  American  corpora- 
tions will,  with  few  exceptions,  suffer  no 
loss  of  intrinsic  value  because  they  rest  upon 
the  earning  power  of  basic  industries. 

Offhand  deductions  and  calculations  from 
the  effects  of  former  wars  are  almost  value- 
less because  there  has  never  been  a  conflict 
between  more  than  two  great  powers  since 
the  recently  existing  international  credit  sys- 
tem was  started.  The  worst  declines  in  stock 
and  bond  prices  during  our  own  Civil  War 
and  nearly  all  the  great  European  contests 
took  place  at  the  very  start,  and  there  are  not 
lacking  reasons  to  believe  that  this  precedent 
may  be  repeated.  But  in  1870  the  ratio  of 
stocks  and  bonds  in  the  civilized  world  to 
legal-tender  money  was  perhaps  seven  to  one, 
and  in  1860  it  was  even  less,  as  compared 
with  about  twenty  to  one  at  the  present  time. 

In  all  modern  disturbances  men  have  tried 
to  convert  stocks  and  bonds  into  ready  cash, 
although  securities  really  represent  perma- 
nent, rather  than  liquid,  investment,  and  are 
acquired  over  long  periods  of  years.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  world 
to-day  to  pay  off  all  the  bonds  and  stocks  at 
cnce.  Thus  it  became  necessary  early  in 
August  to  close  the  world's  stock  exchanges, 
even  that  of  New  York,  for  all  of  them 
would  have  gone  to  pieces  under  the  strain. 
Previous  recent  European  wars  furnished  no 
parallel  because  they  had  been  localized. 
With  practically  the  whole  continent  ablaze, 
what  was  more  natural  than  a  mad  scram- 
ble on  the  part  of  both  investors  and  specu- 
lators abroad  to  exchange  into  ready  money 
;•-  lar<re  a  part  as  possible  of  their  £6,000.- 
000,000  of  American  securities.  Until  it 
closed  on  Friday,  July  31,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  the  only  existing  market 
v.  here  this  could  be  done. 

Closing  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  consid- 
erable period  robbed  the  news  reports  of  sen- 
sational financial  features  calculated  to 
frighten  bank  depositors.     This  fortunate  re- 


sult was  not  offset  later  when  a  few  private 
cash  transactions  at  concealed  prices  were 
allowed  to  relieve  pressing  necessities.  Thus 
were  avoided  runs  upon  banks  and  the  fool- 
ish hoarding  of  money.  Banks  promptly 
adopted  measures  enabling  them  to  supply 
every  legitimate  need  for  currency.  An  im- 
mense issue  of  emergency  currency,  which  is 
furnished  to  customers,  and  clearing-house 
certificates,  which  are  used  to  settle  payments 
among  banks  themselves,  were  both  provided, 
thus  preventing  the  hoarding  of  gold.  As 
long  as  gold  stays  in  the  banks  and  is  not 
hoarded,  the  banks  are  able  to  maintain  the 
intricate  credit  structure  and  keep  business 
going.  A  further  beneficial  effect  of  closing 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  to  keep  banks  from 
calling  loans  secured  by  stocks  and  bonds,  the 
prices  of  which  were  sinking  so  rapidly. 

Shortly  after  the  Stock  Exchange  suspend- 
ed it  was  decided  by  leading  bond  and  in- 
vestment banking  firms  to  restrict  their  busi- 
ness to  a  minimum ;  weekly  auction  sales  of 
securities  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia were  stopped,  the  New  York  curb  mar- 
ket came  to  a  halt,  and  New  York's  three 
leading  dealers  in  unlisted  securities  decided 
to  restrict  their  business  to  an  occasional 
transaction  which  might  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  situation,  provided  it  be  in  no  sense  spec- 
ulative and  conducted  wholly  in  private.  As 
long  as  these  embargoes  last  it  will  be  both 
difficult  and  unwise  either  to  buy  or  sell  se- 
curities of  any  description. 

But  temporary  inability  to  buy  and  sell 
does  not  affect  intrinsic  values  except  where 
there  is  a  direct  connection  with  Europe's 
troubles.  Government  bonds  have  actually 
advanced  and  municipal  bonds  have  held 
firm.  Even  in  the  last  two  or  three  terrible 
days  before  the  Stock  Exchange  closed  New 
York  City  bonds,  practically  the  only  munici- 
pals which  are  listed  thereon,  did  not  fall  to 
any  extent.  Bonds  of  American  towns  and 
cities  are  not  owned  abroad  on  any  large 
scale  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  listed  pre- 
vented any  great  onslaught.  Short-term  notes 
of  New  York  City,  almost  entirely  owned  in 
Europe,  were  naturally  in  a  different  situa- 
tion. Moreover,  bonds  of  municipalities  are 
available  as  security  for  emergency  bank 
notes,  and  are  exempt  under  the  Federal  In- 
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come    Tax,    which    may    conceivably    be    in-  far  and  away  the  largest  investors.     They  are 

creased  if  customs  receipts  are  seriously  cur-  under  no  compulsion  to  sell  at  this  time;  in 

tailed.  fact,  have  no  occasion  to  liquidate.   They  buy 

Bonds  of  strong  and  well-managed  steam  and  hold  for  income,  not  to  make  a  specula- 
railroads  will  not  lose  value,  because  the  rail-  tive  profit.  As  long  as  these  Institutions  en- 
roads  must  continue  to  carry  the  great  crops  dure,  high-grade  investment  securities  cannot 
and  attend  to  the  daily  needs  of  a  peaceful  be  wholly  slaughtered. 

nation.  Shutting  down  of  mines  and  facto-  This  article  is  written  at  a  time  when  no 
lies  whose  products  normally  go  to  Europe  man  can  say  how  long  the  embargo  upon  se- 
may  cut  into  railroad  revenues  here  and  curity  markets  will  last.  There  is  the  gen- 
there,  as  well  as  into  the  revenues  of  com-  oral  feeling  that  normal  conditions  can  again 
panies  supplying  power,  gas,  and  electricity,  be  restored  when  sea  channels  are  made  safe 
But  railroads  between  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  by  the  British  or  other  navies.  At  the  mo- 
and  the  Mississippi  River  have  just  received  ment  it  is  hard  to  buy  or  sell  securities  ex- 
a  small  increase  in  freight  rates,  and  the  coun-  cept  at  a  grave  sacrifice,  but  conservative 
try  daily  learns  to  use  more  light  and  power  bankers  are  urging  their  customers  to  use 
for  its  ordinary  domestic  uses.  First  mort-  this  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  as 
gages  upon  real  estate,  or  bonds  based  upon  to  intrinsic  values  with  the  idea  of  selecting 
them,  need  not  suffer,  for  these  securities  are  satisfactory  investments  when  dealings  can  be 
not  dealt  in  upon  any  exchange,  and  their  resumed  in  an  orderly  manner.  For  it  is  not 
quoted  prices  fall  only  when  the  property  it-  impossible  that  high-class  securities  can  then 
self  loses  value.  It  has  often  been  said  in  be  obtained  at  most  favorable  prices.  Indeed, 
tavor  of  active,  listed  bonds  that  they  could  if  Europe  is  prostrated  hy  war  this  country 
be  sold  on  any  of  the  world's  stock  exchanges,  will  have  no  easy  task  in  taking  up  the  se- 
but  the  breakdown  of  these  exchanges  for  the  curities  that  are  almost  certain  to  be  either 
time  being  indicates  that  perhaps  the  individ-  dumped  upon  us  at  once  or  slowly  transferred 
ual  investor  is  in  fully  as  secure  a  position  if  to  us.  Capital  will  be  scarce,  interest  rates 
he  owns  well-selected  mortgages  or  unlisted  are  fairly  sure  to  rise,  and  many  new  enter- 
bonds,  prises  will   suffer.      One   consolation   is  that 

It  must  be  recalled   that  vast  amounts  of  America  will  at  least  pay  off  its  debts  at  a  dis- 

high-grade    mortgages,     and     obligations    of  count,    and    the    thrifty    individual    who    has 

States,    cities,    towns,    railroads,    and    public  been  prudent  enough  to  save  is  almost  certain 

utilities  are  owned  by  savings  banks,   insur-  to  have  most  attractive  opportunities  to  buy 

ance     companies,     colleges,     and     charitable  eld    and    established    securities    at    compara- 

foundations.      These    institutions   are    indeed  tively  low  prices. 


TYPICAL    INQUIRIES  AND    ANSWERS 

No.  574.     A  MIDDLE  WESTERN    BUSINESS    MAN'S  patience  on  the   part  of  the  stockholders  to  see  the 

INTEREST  IN  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK  thing  through  to  its  conclusion;   and  it  is  going  to 

CENTRAL  mean,   of  course,    a   much   further   sacrifice   of   in- 

It   has   been    my   pleasure    in   the   past   to   exchange   a  come    before    the    lost    investment    prestige    of    the 

few   letters   with  you   on   the   subject   of  finance,   and   I  stock    is    completely    restored.       Until    recently    the 

s^V^haa^IreChre^oidOUmanyVifCr1endsn0fn\^eytheI  £&  «™«™    °£    the,  P-P.ertv -the    stockholders,--were 

ence   I    have    had   with   your   department,    which    has   led  confronted   with   a   dissolution   suit  instituted  by  the 

me  to  believe  that  you  have  the  best  equipped  depart-  Federal    Department  of  Justice,   and   this  was   re- 

ZLl't'S^'"    the  tc°untr>-      }    feel    thll    l  garded  as  containing  a  great  many  possibilities  of 

would   not   be  guided  by  any   other   person  s  as   much  as  to           ,                     TT         &        &,         ,.-.'.... 

I  would  by  your  advice.      What   I  want  to   ask  now  is  unsettlement.      However,  the  skies  in  this  direction 

what  you  think  of  the  condition  of  the  New  York,  New  have    cleared.      The    New    Haven    directors    have 

lla^n    u    Ha"tford.  Railway   stock.     I    purchased    this  nnanv  agreed  with  the  Government  authorities  to 

stock    when    the    price    was    about    120    or    thereabouts.  Li                  r     ,     •       ,-n                             r 

What  do  you  think  its  future  is  going  to  be?     Do  you  a  settlement  of  their  differences  out  of  court,  some 

think   I   should   keep   what   I    have,   or   do   you   think   it  important     concessions      apparently      having     been 

would    be    advisable    to    purchase    more    at    its    present  mac[e  on  both  sides  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  towards 

price.''      1    would    like    also    to    ask    what    vou    think    of  ,.    •  •                         XT          u 

New  York  Central.     About  the  same  conditions  confront  a11   investors  in  New   Haven  securities, 

me  in  this  instance  as  in  the  one  preceding.  In    regard    to    New    York    Central,    the    situation 

also    contains    a    great    many    elements    of    uncer- 

First,   in    regard   to   New   Haven.     We   think    a  taint}'.     The  dividend  position  of  this  stock,  as  we 

great  deal  is  going  to  depend  upon  your  own  per-  have   pointed   out  on   several  occasions   lately,  has 

sonal  attitude  towards  this  investment.     We  have  not   been    a    strong   one    for    some   time    past,    and 

all    along  taken  the   position  that  the  destinies  of  there    has    been    the    disposition    to    look    upon    the 

this   magnificent   property  can    be    worked    out    in  action   of  the   stock   in   the   market   as   discounting 

time    to    the    satisfaction    of   everybody   concerned,  the   possibility  of  a  reduction   in  the   rate.     On  the 

But   at  best   it  is   going   to   take    a   great    deal   of  unfavorable   side   of  the   dividend    question   is   the 
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fact  that  the  New  York  Central  gets  less  advan- 
tage out  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
advance  rate  decision  than  it  had  been  hoped  it 
might.  As  you  may  know,  roads  in  trunk  line 
territory, — and  the  Central  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these, — were  denied  permission  to  ad- 
vance their  class  rates  at  all.  So  that  the  only 
benefit  which  the  Central  gets  is  in  respect  to 
that  part  of  its  traffic  which  lies  in  the  so-called 
"Central  Freight  Association''  territory,  roughly, 
west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  On  the  favorable  side 
is  the  apparently  satisfactory  progress  which  the 
Central  is  making  with  its  plan  for  consolidation 
with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  The 
minority  stockholders  of  the  Lake  Shore  are  still 
fighting  this  plan,  but  one  by  one  the  company 
seems  to  be  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out.  Consolidation  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  railroad  authorities,  mean  many 
economies  in  operation,  and  will  undoubtedly  help 
the  position  of  New  York   Central  stock. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  consid- 
erations for  you  to  weigh  one  against  the  other 
in  the  process  of  determining  upon  what  course 
of  action  to  take  in  connection  with  these  two 
stocks.  We  think,  if  we  were  in  your  place,  that 
in  any  event  we  should  be  inclined  to  defer  action 
until  some  of  the  problems  that  are  now  confront- 
ing the  securities  market  as  a  whole  are  settled 
and  out  of  the  way. 


It  is  well  to  mention  that  as  this  is  being  written 
business  in  securities  of  all  kinds  that  are  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  practical lv 
at  a  standstill.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  suspend  business  on  the  Ex- 
change in  order  to  prevent  the  utter  demoraliza- 
tion that  would  have  been  caused  by  the  scramble 
of  foreign  investors  to  liquidate  their  holdings  of 
American  securities  immediately  following  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  among  the  European  nations. 
This  country  has  since  had  time  to  put  its  finan- 
cial house  in  order,  and  when  the  investment  ma- 
chinery is  again  put  in  motion,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  it  can  be  made  to  run  smooth  lv, 
and  that  the  legitimate  demand  that  will  have  de- 
veloped meanwhile  can  be  properly  taken  care  of. 

No.  576.     AN     INVESTOR    IN     THE     TROPICS    IN- 
QUIRES ABOUT  SECURITIES  IN  THE  STATES 

Being  desirous  of  making  some  safe  investments  in 
the  United  States,  I  enclose  a  circular  referring  to  a 
7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  recommended  to  me  by  a 
friend.  It  appears  to  me  that  7  per  cent,  is  more  than 
one  is  accustomed  to  expect  in  the  United  States  on 
what  would  be  described  as  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment though  it  is  less  than  the  current  rate  here  in  the 
tropics.  My  object  is  to  invest  part  of  our  savings — 
$3000  to  $5000  a  year — from  time  to  time  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  leave  the  tropics  some  day  with  a  fund 
well  invested  in  stocks,  bonds  and  other  safe  securities. 
1  wish  to  invest,  not  to  speculate,  and  quick  convertibil- 
ity is  not  a  first  consideration.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
have   your  opinion. 


No.  575.      HIGH-GRADE   RAILROAD    BONDS   AND 
"WAR  MARKET"  PRICES 

Not  being  able  here  to  get  bond  and  stock  quotations, 
and  desiring  to  invest  a  few  thousand  dollars  while 
prices  are  low  in  consequence  of  the  European  war,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  quote  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Sea- 
board Air  Line  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  bonds  and  state 
whether  you  consider  them  good  investments  under 
present   conditions. 

Each  of  these  railroads  has  outstanding  sev- 
eral issues  of  bonds  varying  a  good  deal  in  under- 
lying investment  merit,  so  that  it  would  have 
helped  us  considerably  had  you  stated  specifically 
the  names  of  the  bonds  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. Under  the  circumstances  we  consider  it  ad- 
visable to  confine  our  comment  to  the  underlying 
bonds  in  each  case.  Those  of  the  Coast  Line  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  unquestionably  gilt-edged, 
conservative  investments.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  first 
mortgage  4's,  due  in  1952,  interest  payable  March 
and  September,  at  their  last  sale  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  established  the  price  of  93  at 
which  they  yield  about  4.35  per  cent.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  prior  lien  3Va's,  due  in  1925,  interest  payable 
January  and  July,  last  sold  at  89M,  at  which 
price  they  yield  about  4.70  per  cent.  The  gold 
4's  of  the  same  road,  also  high-grade  investments, 
last  sold  at  92'/2,  at  which  price  they  yield  about 
4.45  per  cent.  They  are  due  in  1948  and  interest 
is  payable  April  and  October.  The  underlying 
bonds  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  are  not  securities 
of  quite  such  high  merit  as  the  foregoing.  They 
are  safe  bonds,  however,  and  are  regarded  as 
offering  some  very  good  chances  of  growing -sub- 
stantially in  value  as  time  goes  on.  The  first 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Seaboard,  due 
in  1950,  interest  pavable  April  and  October,  last 
•■old  at  85,  at  which  price  they  yield  about  4.90 
per  cent. 


While  we  believe  the  stock  about  which  you 
make  specific  inquiry  can  be  regarded  as  a  rea- 
sonably attractive  investment  of  its  kind,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  also,  to  involve  a  good  many  elements 
of  business  risk  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  everyone  going  into  it,  and  espe- 
cially by  anyone  situated  at  such  a  distance  as  you 
are,  where  you  could  not  with  facility  keep  in 
touch  with  developments  in  the  company's  affairs. 
The  7  per  cent,  rate  of  income  offered  by  this 
stock  is,  indeed,  as  you  seem  to  appreciate,  a 
higher  average  rate  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
in  this  country  on  the  safest  kinds  of  investment. 
It  is  not,  however,  at  all  an  unusual  rate  to  be 
obtained  on  industrial  stocks,  carrying  with  them, 
as  we  have  suggested,  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness risk  in  every  instance.  We  should  by  no 
means  consider  it  good  investment  practise  for 
you  to  put  all  of  your  available  funds  into  the 
shares  in  question,  or,  indeed,  into  the  type  of  se- 
curities which  thev  represent.  It  is  frequently  a 
sensible,  business-like  procedure,  however,  to  invest 
a  part  of  one's  funds  in  such  securities  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  the  average  rate  of  income  up 
to  a  higher  point  than  it  could  be  brought  if  all 
the  investments  were  confined  to  securities  of 
admittedly  conservative  character.  You  will  find 
it  to  your  advantage  to  diversify  your  invest- 
ments widely  as  they  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

Bv  way  of  illustrating  the  range  of  choice 
which  you  would  have,  we  might  indicate  rough- 
ly the  rates  of  income  to  be  obtained  now  on  a 
few  of  the  standard  types  of  investment,  as  fol- 
lows: real  estate  and  farm  mortgages,  6  to  7 
per  cent;  high-grade  railroad  bonds,  4^2  to  5 
per  cent.;  municipal  bonds,  4V|  to  5  per  cent.; 
public  «ervice  corporation  bonds,  5  to  6  per  cent; 
industrial  bonds,  4^4  to  Sy2  per  cent. 
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THE  NEW  POPE,  BENEDICT  XV,  ELECTED  TO  SUCCEED  THE  LATE  PIUS  X 

[Cardinal  Giacomo  della  Chiesa,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  who  was  electeil  on  September  3  to 
succeed  the  late  Pope  Pius  X,  is  as  little  known  to  the  world  as  was  his  illustrious  predecessor,  when, 
as  Cardinal  Sarto,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Pontiff's  chair.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  however,  he  is  of 
noble  blood,  being  a  son  of  the  Marchese  della  Chiesa.  He  is  in  his  sixtieth  year, — a  comparatively 
young  man  for  Pope, — and  has  been  a  Cardinal  only  since  May  30  of  the  present  year.  The  new 
Pope,  who  takes  his  title  Benedict  chiefly  because  he  was  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  the  last  prelate 
of  which  was  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  is  known  as  the  assistant  to  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  Papal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  a  confirmed  enemy  of  Modernism.  His  first  public  utterance,  issued  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  was  an  exhortation  to  all  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  world  and  to  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  to  pray  and  work  for  the  return  of  peace.  He  is  a  man  of  very  active  mind 
and  is  declared  to  be  a  friend  of  more  cordial  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

The         The  only  consolation  that  people   in   the   war.     Japan   now   has   thousands  of 
World  at      of  intelligence  and  normal  minds  troops   attacking  the   German   stronghold   at 

can  derive,  as  they  view  the  Euro-  Kiau-chau,  on  the  Chinese  coast;  and  in  case 
pean  struggle,  now  entering  upon  its  third  of  need  Japan  is  undoubtedly  ready  to  co- 
month,  arises  from  the  belief  that  this  war  operate  far  more  extensively  in  the  general 
must  result  in  the  downfall  of  militarism  and  war  than  she  has  thus  far  been  called  upon  to 
imperialism,  as  sinister  forces  that  overshadow  do.  The  operations  of  Japan  involve  to  some 
our  modern  civilization.  This  most  colossal  extent  the  use  of  Chinese  territory,  and 
war  of  all  history  has  already  involved,  di-  China's  acquiescence  brings  her  into  the  posi- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  the  activities  and  interests  tion  of  having  failed  to  maintain  her  neutral- 
of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  inhabi-  ity, — thus  antagonizing  Germany  in  the  as- 
tants  of  the  earth.  Austria  begins  with  a  saults  of  the  Allies  upon  the  outlying  posts 
fierce  attack  upon  Servia.  Germany  brings  and  colonies  of  the  German  Empire, 
the  most  irresistible  military  momentum  ever 

employed  to  the  crushing  of  Belgium,  in  order  Jh  The    Turkish     Empire    is    pro- 

the  more  rapidly  to  invade  France  by  way  of  Hesitant  foundly  agitated  by  the  war,  and 
the  comparatively  unfortified  Franco-Belgian  must  be  vitally  affected  by  its  re- 

frontier.  France  invades  the  parts  of  Ger-  suits.  The  army  of  the  Turks  has  been 
many  that  were  once  the  French  departments  mobilized  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Austria  invades  German  officers,  while  two  important  war- 
Russian  Poland.  Russia  invades  that  part  of  ships  of  the  German  navy,  which  had  taken 
Germany  known  as  East  Prussia,  and  throws  refuge  in  the  Bosphorus,  have  hoisted  the 
immense  masses  of  soldiery  into  the  Austrian  Turkish  flag  and  are  supposed  to  be  corn- 
province  of  Galicia,  which  is  principally  Po-  manded  and  engineered  by  German  naval 
lish.  England  demands  observance  of  the  officers  in  Turkish  employ.  The  Turkish 
treaties  that  protect  Belgium,  and  enters  the  Government,  however,  has  been  hesitating  to 
lists  against  Germany.  act, — through  fear  of  England  and  Russia  and 

because  such  action  would  almost  inevitably 

An  the       Every  part  of  the  British  Empire  have  the  consequence  of  projecting  Italy  into 

Continents     voluntarily     joins     the     United  the  war  as  an  ally  of  England  and  France. 

Kingdom  as  a  militant  ally.  Italian  interests,  indeed,  are  involved  in  so 
Thus  Canada,  occupying  half  of  North  many  ways,  and  are  regarded  as  so  largely 
America,  is  legally  as  much  at  war  as  is  Scot-  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies  as 
land,  although  not  at  present  so  intensely,  against  the  plans  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Australia,  New  that  a  reorganization  of  the  Italian  cabinet, 
Zealand,  the  South  African  Union,  and  New-  in  harmony  with  prevailing  sentiment,  would 
foundland.  All  these  countries,  while  having  almost  certainly  bring  Italy  into  the  field, 
political  connection  with  Great  Britain,  enjoy  There  has  been  a  demand  in  Italy  for  a  new 
free  government  and  form  in  no  sense  parts  cabinet,  under  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
of  the  military  system  of  the  United  King-  to  include  leaders  of  all  parties,  thus  follow- 
dom.  Yet  they  are  sustaining  England  with  ing  the.  example  of  France.  The  Govern- 
firmness  and  unanimity,  of  their  own  free  ment  of  Rumania  has  allowed  it  to  be  known 
will.  The  princes  of  the  native  states  of  that  its  course  would  be  in  accordance  with 
India  have  without  exception  made  voluntary  that  of  Italy;  and  Greece  would  declare  war 
offers  of  men  and  money  to  the  British  Gov-  at  once  against  Turkey  and  Austria  in  case 
ernment,  and  India  is  therefore  also  involved  the  Turk  should  take  the  field.     The  posi- 
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tion  of  Bulgaria  has  been  an  enigma;  yet 
Bulgaria  would  seem  to  be  sacrificing  every- 
thing if  she  sided  with  the  Turks  against 
the  other  Balkan  states  and  thus  aided  Aus- 
tria, whose  initiative  led  to  the  crippling  of 
Bulgaria  in  the  war  between  the  Balkan 
allies.  The  whole  of  Africa  and  the  most  of 
Asia  are  not  only  affected,  but  they  are  direct- 
ly involved  in  this  great  war.  There  is  no  spot 
in  Europe  that  is  not  profoundly  affected, 
whether  or  not  it  has  assumed  the  status  of 
belligerency.  While  Spain  is  nominally  neu- 
tral, and  is  likely  to  be  able  to  maintain  that 
position,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Spain 
regards  her  interests  as  best  conserved  by  good 
understandings  with  England  and  France. 
Portugal  is  definitely  allied  with  England. 
Denmark  wishes  to  recover  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. 

Thus  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  growing  republics  of 
South  America,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  only  important  countries  in  the  whole 
world  that  are  both  neutral  and  uninvolved, 
by  virtue  of  fortunate  circumstances.  It  has 
sometimes  been  hard   to  demonstrate  clearly 


America 
Alone  Is 
Exempt 


ANTONIO    SALANDRA,    ITALIAN    PREMIER 

(Signor  Salandra,  who  had  been  formerly  Finance 
Minister,  was  made  the  head  <>(  the  new  cabinet  last 
March,     when     Italy's     li  itesman,     fliolitti,    re- 

signed with  Ins  colleagues.  ["hen  is  much  talk  of  a 
cabinet  under  Satan  dra's  lead,  which  will  include 
Giolitti  and  the  heads  of  all  the  principal  parties,  with 
a  view  to  dealing  in  the  broadest  possible  way  with 
the    international    problems    affected    bj     the    European 

war  ) 


the  radical  difference  between  the  American 
international  system  and  the  European.  The 
American  system  is  non-military,  non-impe- 
rialistic, wholly  popular,  and  not  entangled 
with  alliances  or  secret  diplomacy.  This 
American  system  has  often  shown  inconsisten- 
cies in  its  development ;  and  in  practise  it  has 
often  deviated  greatly  from  its  theories.  Yet 
it  stands  out  at  the  present  time  in  a  way  that 
affords  a  favorable  opportunity  for  some  im- 
mediate comment  upon  it,  by  way  of  the  con- 
trasts it  presents  and  the  lessons  it  teaches. 
George  Washington  and  the  early  fathers 
cautioned  this  country  to  maintain  an  open, 
independent  attitude  towards  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  not  to  be  in  league  or  alliance  or 
conspiracy  with  one  or  more  countries  against 
other  individual  or  allied  sovereignties. 
Americans  as  individual  citizens  were  en- 
couraged to  know  how  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  country  in  time  of  need;  but  our 
wise  statesmen  of  the  early  period  warned  us 
against  standing  armies  and  the  arbitrary 
militarism  that  assumes  to  dominate  civil  au- 
thority and  to  invade  the  rights  of  citizens. 

o  *  4.u    Our    influence    has    had    marked 

Success  of  the  .  , 

American      enect  upon  the  other  republics  or 
s^tem       the  Western   Hemisphere.     Our 

principles  did  not  save  us  from  the  agony  of 
a  terrible  civil  war,  nor  have  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  in  their  progress  towards 
the  ideals  of  permanence  and  stability,  been 
fated  to  escape  a  vast  deal  of  civil  strife  and 
some  unfortunate  struggles  with  each  other 
for  the  settlement  of  national  boundaries. 
Nevertheless,  neither  North  America  nor 
South  America  has  adopted  militarism,  and 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  makes  prog- 
ress upon  the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
such  leaders  as  Washington  and  Jefferson. 
The  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  the 
settlement  of  disputed  questions  by  peaceable 
methods.  We  have  some  fortifications  for  the 
protection  of  our  seaports  and  coasts  against 
naval  attack,  but  no  fortifications  or  defenses 
against  our  neighbors  on  the  north  or  on  the 
south.  Nor  have  the  South  American  repub- 
lics any  such  barriers  or  defenses  against  one 
another.  We  have  no  enmities  or  grudges 
against  any  other  nation.  We  have  no  ambi- 
tions to  gain  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
government  or  people.  We  have  abstained 
from  annexing  Cuba,  and  we  have  not  ex- 
ploited the  Philippines  in  the  smallest  degree 
for  our  own  benefit,  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
developing  those  islands  and  their  people  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  self-government  and 
ultimate  independence. 
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as  Shown  in    We  have  Siven  evidence  to  the 
Recent        whole  world  of  disinterestedness 

Mexican  Policy    •  i 

in  the  course  our  government 
has  pursued  towards  the  situation  in  Mexico. 
So  great  were  American  interests  in  that 
country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  strife 
that- followed  the  retirement  of  President  Diaz 
that  we  might  have  presented  very  powerful 
and  plausible  reasons  for  occupying  and  ad- 
ministering Mexico  and  for  the  subsequent 
annexation  of  its  northern  states.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  immediate  welfare  of  the 
regions  involved,  this  might  have  been  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  But  from  the  larger 
standpoint,  our  Government  has  been  right 
in  maintaining  the  view  that  Mexico  belongs 
to  the  Mexicans  and  that  they  must  work 
out  their  own  salvation  through  hard  experi- 
ence. Austria  undoubtedly  achieved  an  ad- 
mirable triumph  of  administration  in  Bosnia 
for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years ;  but 
all  the  good  that  was  accomplished  has  been 
worse  than  undone  by  the  consequences  of 
Austria's  recent  annexation  of  a  region  in 
which  she  had  no  rights  except  those  of  a 
neighborly  helper  whose  presence  was  needed 
only  for  temporary  purposes,  very  much  as 
ours  was  needed  in  Cuba.  Although  our 
recent  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  might  not 
have  been  technically  consistent  with  our 
theoretical  attitude,  it  was  wholly  consistent 
with  our  underlying  purpose,  which  was  the 
use  of  our  influence  to  enable  the  best  sense 
and  judgment  of  Mexico  to  assert  themselves 
and  bring  some  kind  of  order  out  of  chaos. 

our  Flag  Comes1^}  month  came  President  Wil- 
Downat       son's  order   to   General   Funston 

Vera  Cruz  ,  i  t 

and  our  naval  commanders  to 
turn  Vera  Cruz  over  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  return  to  this  country.  It  was  not 
strange  that  many  people  should  have  thought 
the  withdrawal  premature.  But  it  is  always 
necessary  in  taking  steps  of  this  kind  to 
consider  sentiment.  It  gave  the  final  and  con- 
vincing proof  to  Mexico  and  the  whole  of 
South  America  that  our  Government  had 
been  sincere  from  the  first  in  its  disclaimers 
of  any  designs  upon  Mexico,  and  in  its  desire 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  neighbors  on 
the  south.  While  it  was  evident  that  Mexico 
was  not  perfectly  pacified,  and  that  the  course 
of  its  governmental  affairs  must  be  difficult 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  period  of  civil 
warfare  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  We  had 
dealt  carefully  and  scrupulously  with  local 
conditions  at  Vera  Cruz,  had  notably  im- 
proved sanitary  and  industrial  conditions,  had 
administered  justice  promptly  and   skilfully, 


MR.   PAUL   FULLER,   PEACE  ENVOY   IN    MEXICO 

(Mr.  Fuller  is  a  well  known  lawyer  of  New  York, 
who  was  sent  quietly  to  Mexico  several  weeks  ago  by 
President  Wilson,  as  his  representative,  to  meet  the 
Provisional  President,  Carranza,  at  the  capital  and  to 
report  upon  Mexican  conditions  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining American  action.  We  had  agreed,  in  a 
protocol  signed  by  our  representatives  at  the  Niagara 
Falls  mediation  conference,  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
Vera  Cruz  and  recognize  the  new  Mexican  Government, 
but  left  the  dates  to  be  determined.  Mr.  Fuller's  advices 
confirmed  President  Wilson's  judgment  that  the  time 
had  come  for  announcing  our  withdrawal  and  the 
restoration  of  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexican  authority.  In  like 
manner  it  was  decided  that  we  should  give  formal 
recognition  to  the  government  established  provisionally 
under  General  Carranza,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
an  election.  Thus  Mr.  Fuller  represents  the  American 
system  in  its  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  condi- 
tions by  mediation  and  conference,  in  a  neighborly 
spirit) 

and  had  so  conducted  the  business  of  the  port 
as  to  be  able  to  account  accurately  for  all 
money  received  and  to  turn  a  handsome 
balance  over  to  the  authorities  established 
under  General  Carranza  in  the  Mexican 
capital.  The  mediation  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Chile,  at  an  earlier  stage,  in  the  Mexican 
situation,  had  undoubtedly  done  much  to  aid 
in  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  Huerta 
and  the  lessening  of  the  barbarities  which  had 
marked  the  civil  strife  until  its  closing  stages. 
Thus  in  South  America  there  is  a  much  better 
understanding  of  "Uncle  Sam's"  good  inten- 
tions than  had  prevailed  a  few  years  ago. 
This  better  feeling  coincides  with  the  un- 
expected opportunities  for  trade  and  inter- 
course that  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  principal  South  American 
states  have  established  very  friendly  relations 
with  one  another,  are  not  arming  or  fortify- 
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Phntugrmph  ii>  Clinedliisl  Btndio,  Wwhliigton,  1).  C. 

THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  "BRYAN  PEACE  TREATIES"  BY  THE  BRITISH,  FRENCH.  AND  SPANISH 

SEPTEMBER  15,  IN  THE  PRESENCE 

(Seated    left    to    right,   the   Spanish    Ambassador,    Riano;    the     French     Ambassador,    Jusserand;     Secretary    Bryan; 
cabinet     officers    are,     from     left     to    right,     Secretary    Daniels,     Attorney-General     Gregory      (Precisely     behind 

Secretary   Garrison, 


ing  against  their  neighbors,  and  have  created 
no  conditions,  whether  military  or  political, 
that  might  in  some  contingency  lead  to  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  war  with  one  another. 


a  fresh 
certain 


Friendship  is    In  vi?w  of  recent  events 
what  the  Monroe  meaning     is     given      to 

Doctrine  Means       i  .  t-i        •  i  ,, 

phrases  in  President  Wilson  s 
message  to  Congress  last  December.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  sentences:  "We 
are  the  friends  of  constitutional  government 
in  America.  We  are  more  than  its  friends, 
we  are  its  champions ;  because  in  no  other  way 


can  our  neighbors,  to  whom  we  would  wish 
in  every  way  to  make  proof  of  our  friendship, 
work  out  their  own  development  in  peace  and 
liberty."  In  our  own  comment  at  that  time 
upon  this  part  of  President  Wilson's  message, 
we  made  the  following  remarks,  which  are 
pertinent  to-day  as  helping  to  explain  what 
we  mean  by  the  development  of  the  American 

system : 

This,  of  course,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  We  claim  no  overlordship,  but  we 
assume  a  neighborly  responsibility  for  the  sake  of 
the  best  future  of  weaker  countries  during  their 
developing    stage,     and    because    our    security    is 
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AMBASSADORS,  AND  THE   CHINESE   MINISTER,   IN    THE    STATE   DEPARTMENT  AT  WASHINGTON   ON 
OF  THE   ASSEMBLED   CABINET 

the  British  Ambassador,  Spring-Rice;  and  the  Chinese  minister,  Kai  Fu  Shah.  Besides  Mr.  Bryan,  eight  other 
Ambassador  Jusserand),  Secretary  Redfield,  Secretary  McAdoo,  Postmaster-General  Burleson,  Secretary  Houston, 
and    Secretary    Wilson) 


best  preserved  by  having  them  grow  into  well- 
governed  and  independent  neighbors,  rather  than 
relapse  into  the  status  of  European  colonies  or 
that  of  crude  dictatorships  tempered  by  assassina- 
tion. By  general  consent,  our  foremost  authorities 
are  seeking  to  have  South  America  understand 
us  better,  and  to  know  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  theirs  quite  as  much  as  ours,  and  that  when 
it  ceases  to  serve  their  interests  it  is  not  likely 
to   be   of   any   use   to   us. 

T     ..     ..      So  far  as  our  own  relations  with 

Treaties  that      .  n         ,         . 

Sustain  Amer-  the     South     American     countries 
tean  System    are  concerne(])  there  is  no  danger 

that  we  shall  ever  take  advantage  of  them 


or  attack  them  merely  because  we  have 
greater  resources  and  a  superior  navy.  In 
Mr.  Root's  period  as  Secretary  of  State  we 
made  arbitration  treaties  with  them,  and 
more  recently  Mr.  Bryan  has  concluded 
treaties  with  as  many  as  fifteen  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics,  providing  for  commissions  of 
inquiry  to  pass  upon  disputes  that  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  diplomacy  or  that  are  not  in  their 
nature  referable  to  arbitration.  In  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Review  we  explained  the 
form  and  nature  of  these  treaties,  and  en- 
dorsed   them    as   having   great   value.      Mr. 
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Bryan  had  held  that  the  chief  danger  to  government.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  peace  of  modern  civilized  countries  lay  thought  of  the  Bryan  proposals  last  year,  when 
in  the  precipitate  appeal  to  force,  and  that  the  first  one  was  signed  with  the  tiny  repub- 
if  time  could  be  gained  for  the  study  and  lie  of  Salvador  on  August  7,  and  the  next 
analysis  of  differences  that  were  menacing  with  Guatemala  and  Panama  on  September 
peace,  public  opinion  would  almost  inevitably  29, — followed  by  Honduras  on  November  3 
put  its  veto  upon  hostilities  and  find  a  way  to  and  Nicaragua  on  December  17, — there  is 
deal  with  the  causes  of  dispute.  no  disposition  to-day  to  regard  these  precau- 

tions and  plans  as  merely  academic  and  with- 
While   the   treaties   thus   negoti-  out    practical    value.      They    have    immense 
npeacea"     ated  along  the  line  of  this  prin-  value  of  two  kinds:     First>  as  bearing  upon 
Methods       c|ple   haye   no(;   all   been  exactiy  sentiment     and      public      opinion,      thereby 

alike,  thev  have  been  similar  and  follow  in  strengthening  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
the  main  "the  original  model.  They  provide  so-called  "pacifists"  in  times  of  danger ;  and, 
that  before  any  hostile  steps  shall  be  taken  second,  as  practical  devices  which  are  wholly 
by  either  of  the  two  nations  entering  into  I'kely  to  retard,  and  therefore  to  prevent,  pre- 
the  agreement,  an  international  commission  cipitate  acts  of  hostility.  No  thoughtful  mind 
of  five  members  shall  be  appointed  to  make  can  fail  t0  consider  how  such  precautions 
inquiry  and  report.  Most  of  these  treaties  for  the  protection  of  civilized  countrie? 
provide  that  such  report  shall  be  rendered  against  the  horrors  of  needless  warfare  would 
within  a  year,  and  that  no  warlike  steps  shall  have  operated  this  year  if  there  had  been 
be  taken  during  that  period.  Each  of  the  such  a  treaty  between  England  and  Germany, 
two  countries  is  to  name  two  members  of  or  between  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  to 
the  commission,  one  from  its  own  citizenship  °e  hoped  and  expected  that  as  one  of  the 
and  the  other  from  a  foreign  country,  while  results  of  this  great  war  there  will  be  an 
the  fifth  is  to  be  a  foreigner  selected  by  agree-  en(1  of  treaties  of  military  alliance  in  Europe, 
ment.  The  details  are  not  so  important  as  and  the  beginning  of  treaties  like  these  ne- 
the  principle.  The  great  point  is  that  nations  gotiated  by  Mr.  Bryan,  providing  for  the 
are  not  to  rush  at  one  another's  throats  with-  non-military  treatment  of  international  dis- 
out  having  first  taken  time  to  think  the  mat-  agreements, 
ter  over,   and   without  having  given  outside 

disinterested  persons  an  opportunity  to  bring  Fal  As   we   tried    to    make   clear   in 

the  opinion  of  mankind  to  bear  upon  the  Conceptions  these  pages  last  month,  the  hor- 
crisis.     While  these  principles  had  met  with  "men    rible  strife  that  now  scourges  the 

general  approval,  they  had  not  taken  form  peoples  of  Europe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
in  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  are  falsely  and  dangerously  dominated,  in 
principal  countries  of  Europe  until  quite  re-  their  social  and  economic  life,  by  miscon- 
cently.  Mr.  Bryan  signed  such  a  treaty  with  ceptions  of  the  true  meaning  of  government 
the  Netherlands  in  December,  and  with  Den-  and  statehood.  Modern  international  law  as- 
mark  and  Switzerland  in  February.  The  sumes  the  existence  in  the  world  of  a  series 
treaty  with  Italy  was  signed  on  May  5,  and  of  equal,  independent  and  sovereign  states, 
that  with  Norway  on  June  24.  Argentina,  comprising  in  their  totality  what  is  known  as 
Brazil,  and  Chile  all  entered  into  such  agree-  the  family  of  nations.  For  purposes  of  inter- 
ments with  the  United  States  on  July  24.         course  in  times  of  peace  and  under  ordinary 

conditions,  this  theory  is  tenable.     But  in  the 

The  Notable    Tne  most  'mPortant  event,  how-  larger  and  sterner  aspect  of  things  the  theory 

Event  of      ever,  in  the  history  of  this  series  of  a  series  of  equal  and  independent  nations 

September  is  o^  treatjes  was  tj-,at  0f  September  does  not  hold  good,  and  the  principles  of  in- 

15,  when  at  the  same  time  the  ambassadors  ternational  law  are  not  supported.    The  time 

from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and   has  come  for  a  profound  readjustment  of  con- 

the     minister     from     China,     met     Secretary  ceptions  and  arrangements.     When  the  new 

Bryan  at  the  State  Department  and  simulta-   ideals  of  international  right  and  wrong  come 

neously    affixed    their    signatures    to    similar  to  be  realized  there  will  be  no  fortifications 

agreements  providing  for  ample  investigation   along  the   frontiers   that  separate   the   Euro- 

of    questions   of    difference    arising,    and    for   pean    countries,   nor   can    there   be   any  such 

submission  to  impartial  inquiry.     It  is  under-  thing  as  military  invasion  of  one  country  by 

stood    that    Germany,    Russia,    and    Austria  another   without    long   preliminary   processes 

have  accepted  the  principle,  and  that  they  will  of  impartial  inquiry,  with  full  appeal  to  the 

in  due  time  sign  similar  agreements  with  out  enlightened    sentiment   of    the    entire   world. 
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A  way  must  be  found  for  the  peaceful  evolu- 
tion of  nations,  and  for  changes  in  political 
status,  without  the  necessity  of  devastating 
wars  for  independence. 

We  have  been  witnessing  a  gradual 
instance,     triumph  of  right  principles  in  the 

the  Boers      recent     hjst0ry     of     q^     Britain 

and  the  associated  parts  of  what  in  courtesy, 
and  indeed  with  great  respect,  is  called  the 
British  Empire,  although  it  is  not  an  empire 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  that  word  has  ever 
been  made  to  apply  to  any  other  political 
structure.  The  embittered  defenders  of  Ger- 
many's recent  conduct  are  sneering  in  every 
breath  at  what  they  call  the  rapacity  and 
hypocrisy  of  England.  They  are  answering 
those  who  protest  against  the  German  treat- 
ment of  Belgium  by  pointing  at  the  British 
conquest  of  the  two  little  Boer  republics  of 
South  Africa.  Although  the  cases  were  by 
no  means  parallel,  and  the  English  had  some 
measure  of  provocation,  the  attack  upon  the 
Boers  was  wholly  wrong  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind  and  was  intensely  disapproved  of  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
bad  imperial  adventure,  pursued  with  mixed 
motives,  and  England  was  severely  punished 
before  she  had  completed  the  job.  But  note 
what  happened  afterwards. 

Riant  Princi-  Th<;  Sreat  democracy  of  Eng- 
piesinSouth  land,  by  overwhelming  majon- 
Afnca  ties,  turned  their  government 
over  to  a  new  kind  of  parliament,  made  up 
of  common  men  in  place  of  aristocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  traditional  ruling  class.  Then 
these  really  common  men  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  promptly  proceeded  to 
give  the  two  Boer  States  back  to  the  Boers, 
upon  the  most  liberal  terms.  Further  than 
that,  they  authorized,  five  years  ago,  the 
"Union  of  South  Africa,"  which  brings  to- 
gether under  one  general  constitution  and 
government  the  older  British  colonies  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  and  the  two 
Boer  provinces,  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Free  State.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  the 
present  time  is  that  sturdy  Boer  General, 
Louis  Botha,  and  a  majority  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet  are  Boers.  Thus  the  Boers  are 
not  only  ruling  their  two  little  original  re- 
publics, but  are  also  ruling  the  whole  of  the 
developed  part  of  British  South  Africa. 

.In  the  House  of  Commons  last 

British       month,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  re- 

Domwions"    plyjng    to    certain    aspersions   on 

the  part  of  the  German  Chancellor  regarding 


England's  conquest  of  the  Boers,  made  frank 
reference  to  the  present  situation  and  referred 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  a  free  and 
self-governing  sister  state.  General  Botha 
and  his  government  are  supporting  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  struggle  without  pres- 
sure or  dissent.  South  Africa  feels  that  it  is 
entirely  free  to  make  advantageous  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  resources  and  to  educate  and 
improve  its  people.  It  prefers  its  association 
with  England,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  world  politics ;  but  when  a  better  organi- 
zation is  adopted,  so  that  great  armies  and 
navies  can  be  given  up,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  Anglo-Dutch  republic  of  South  Africa 
will  decide  upon  a  career  of  entire  independ- 
ence. With  right  conditions  established  and 
the  danger  of  wars  removed,  it  would  not 
matter  at  all  to  England  if  the  four  existing 
republics  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa  should  decide  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  assume  full  inter- 
national responsibility,  even  as  they  are  al- 
ready exercising  full  national  authority. 
This  is  the  thing  to  be  expected. 

„    .  ,    ,,        Thus,    if    in    due    time    Canada 

Spain •  s  New  '  .  , 

and  Fortunate  were  to  become  independent,  the 
last  danger  would  be  removed  of 
any  misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  these  three  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  would  be  in  position 
to  join  hands  with  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  eight  lesser  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope for  the  advancement  of  human  welfare 
by  means  of  all  the  new  scientific,  cultural, 
and  economic  agencies  of  modern  progress. 
One  of  these  eight  lesser  countries  is  Spain,  in 
many  ways  the  most  backward  of  all,  yet 
with  the  greatest  opportunity  before  her  in  all 
her  history.  The  most  fortunate  event  in  re- 
cent Spanish  history  was  the  withdrawal 
from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
Spain  could  not,  in  her  present  condition,  like 
England,  act  as  useful  sponsor  for  distant 
regions  while  they  were  developing  into 
stable,  self-governing  entities.  Spain  was 
holding  these  possessions  as  the  mere  remnant 
of  the  once  great  Spanish  empire  that  was 
built  up  and  held  together  upon  false  princi- 
ples. The  present  mission  of  Spain  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  her  opportunity  is  both 
beneficent  and  brilliant.  She  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  herself  to  the  intensive  de- 
velopment of  her  own  people  and  domain, 
upon  a  non-military  basis,  to  the  end  that 
Spanish  culture  and  art  shall  flourish  and 
Spanish  industry  and  commerce  bring  to  her 
new  wealth  and  importance. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Spanish-speaking  annex  the  Low  Countries  and  to  crush  and 

How  Nations  .  ,      .        ,,r  „         .       ,-,  „  .  ,  .  . 

Are  Now  countries  or  the  Western  riemi-  Cjermani/.e  r  ranee,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
sphere  and  the  islands  of  the  At-  quest  of  England,  that  the  very  suggestion  of 
lantic  and  Pacific  will  have  an  increasing  ending  this  devastating  war  fills  men  with 
pleasure  and  pride  in  the  advancement  of  alarm,  because  they  feel  that  Germany  must 
Spain,  and  her  relationships  with  them  will  be  crushed  before  life  can  be  worth  living 
be  far  more  gratifying  and  profitable  than  at  for  any  other  people  in  Europe.  They  are 
any  time  under  the  false  methods  of  colonial  saying  emphatically  that  Germany  must  be 
empire.  Thus  we  see  clearly  in  the  world  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  second-class 
an  opportunity  for  at  least  six  great  English-  power  as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  As  a 
speaking  nations,  having  much  in  common  matter  of  fact,  this  war  ought  to  result  in  the 
and  living  harmoniously  and  comfortably  end  of  the  military  system,  which  includes 
with  all  the  world.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  the  British  navy  as  well  as  the  German  army, 
plain  that  Spain  may  be  first  in  a  series  of  The  German  people  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
Spanish-speaking  states  such  as  Argentina,  low  place  in  the  world  unless  they  are  nearly 
Mexico,  Chile,  Cuba,  and  the  rest.  all  murdered,  or   unless  they  cease  to  apply 

their  splendid  energy  to  the  training  of  all 
„  „,  .  ,.  It  will   take   some   further   time  their  children  and  to  the  social  and  economic 

British  Jingoes  .  .  .  .     .     , 

Also  a  world    and  effort  to  convert  the  British  advancement  of  their  communities. 

Menace       imperialists   from   their   ideas  of 
force   and   world   domination,  or   at  least   to     Qermanu  Must  1°     short,     the     Germany     that 
reduce  them  to  the  point  where  their  jingoism       Popularize     wise    and    clear-visioned    people 
may  no  longer  endanger  the  course  of  British  wish    to    see    is   a    great   nation, 

policy.  The  truth  is  that  the  era  of  Eng-  free  to  apply  every  ounce  of  its  energy  to 
land's  greatest  prosperity  will  come  when  she  those  things  that  at  once  help  its  own  people 
dares  to  trust  the  conscience  of  civilized  man-  and  add  substantially  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind and  to  abandon  her  ruinous  policy  of  kind  at  large.  The  new  Germany  is  not  to 
naval  expansion  that  has  forced  Germany,  be  the  product  of  the  punishment  adminis- 
France,  and  the  United  States  to  follow  tered  by  a  group  of  powers,  great  and  small, 
after.  The  pending  war  is  so  terrible  that  allied  to  curb  what  they  regard  as  German 
it  can  only  be  endured  on  the  theory  that  it  aggression.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  Ger- 
must  lead  to  a  suitable  and  safe  reorganiza-  many  is  to  be  the  creation  of  the  German  peo- 
tion  of  world  affairs,  with  an  abandonment  pie,  applying  their  talents  to  a  neglected  field, 
of  the  false  doctrine  that  nations  must  make  This  field  is  that  of  enlightened  self-govern- 
their  way  in  the  world  by  brute  force,  and  ment.  The  German  people  have  been  vie- 
that  one  people  may  lightly  crush  down  «  timized  by  their  ruling  classes.  Their  sys- 
neighboring  people  if  it  has  a  sufficient  belief  tern  of  administration  has  been  exceedingly 
in  its  own  destiny  and  a  bold  enough  ambi-  efficient,  and  in  many  ways  it  has  been  an  in- 
tion  to  plan  for  its  great  career.  strument  of  marvelous  social  progress.     But 

this    instrument,    which    has    been    used    to 
Extent  of      ^  *s  Puzznng  t0  try  to  find  out  strengthen    Germany   and    enhance    German 

German  how  pervasive  and  complete  has  power,  has  been  controlled  by  those  who  have 
been  the  obsession  in  Germany  been  shaping  German  policy  for  the  sake 
that  the  German  people  were  providentially  of  ambitious  imperial  projects  that  are  now 
ordained  to  drive  back  Russia,  crush  out  visiting  woe  upon  the  heads  of  the  German 
France,  break  up  the  British  Empire,  annex  people.  It  is  true  that  the  German  nation  is 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  dominate  the  so  disciplined,  so  trained  in  national  and  race 
world.  That  these  unbridled  dreams  of  em-  patriotism,  that  it  has  followed  its  leadership 
pire  have  possessed  the  minds  of  many,  if  not  without  question  into  this  desperate  strife 
all,  of  the  military  leaders  of  Germany,  and  against  odds,  believing  that  the  inevitable  day 
that  many  historians,  philosophers,  and  men  of  fate  had  come  and  that  Germany's  greater 
of  science  and  culture  have  been  apostles  of  glory  was  to  result.  But  when  war  becomes 
this  so-called  "pan-German"  cult,  is  undeni-  a  fact,  nations  almost  invariably  rise  above 
able.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  analysis  and  criticism,  because  war  means  ac- 
the  great  mass  of  excellent  German  folks  tion  and  not  questioning,  while  to  cavil  or 
had  been  seriously  infected  with  this  madness,  hold  back  is  akin  to  treason.  Yet  it  would 
Opinion  has  become  so  strongly  convinced,  in  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  war  came  on  with 
England  and  France,  that  Germany  has  the  deliberate  and  intelligent  support  of  any 
really   intended   and   deliberately  planned   to  great  nation. 
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Pea  Even  to  this  day  there  is  not  the 

Destroyed  by  slightest  agreement,   on   the  part 

Blunders  c  .\ 

or  statesmen  or  the  newspaper 
press  of  the  warring  nations,  as  to  the  imme- 
diate causes.  The  German  people  believe  the 
war  was  forced  upon  them,  while  the  people 
of  the  allied  countries  just  as  firmly  believe 
that  Germany  precipitated,  for  its  own  ob- 
jects, a  war  that  the  German  Emperor  could 
have  prevented  by  the  lifting  of  a  finger.  We 
dealt  last  month  with  the  sequence  of  diplo- 
matic incidents  that  resulted  in  more  than  a 
dozen  declarations  of  war.  Every  country 
to-day  protests  that  it  did  not  want  war  and 
did  all  that  it  could  to  prevent  the  outbreak. 
This  seems  to  many  people  incredible  in  view 
of  the  undisputed  incidents.  Yet  we  may  ex- 
press the  belief  that  Germany,  Russia,  and 
England  are  equally  sincere  in  believing  that 
they  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  war. 
But  what  conclusion  must  we  reach  in  view 
of  these  pitiable  disclaimers  of  wicked  inten- 
tion ?  Simply  this,  that  the  European  gov- 
ernments do  not  represent  the  people,  that 
they  do  not  know  what  is  best,  that  they  are 
not  fit  to  govern,  that  they  should  be  deprived 
of  the  war  power,  and  that  they  should  be 
radically  reconstructed.  Their  diplomacy 
has  not  been  other  than  clumsy  and  drifting. 

....    „    ,   ,     A  great  attempt  has  been   made 

Who  Controls     .       %      Ty   \       .  A  i     l    i  r      r 

German  m  the  United  btates,  on  behalf  of 
Germany,  to  have  it  appear  that 
the  confederation  of  German  states — known 
officially  as  the  Deutsches  Reich,  or  German 
Empire — is  popularly  governed  by  its  parlia- 
ment, or  Reichstag,  and  that  it  could  no  more 
be  led  into  war  by  the  Emperor  or  a  ruling 
clique  than  could  the  United  States  by  the 
President  and  those  immediately  about  him. 
We  must  not  at  this  point  take  space  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  German 
constitution.  It  is  true  that  the  Reichstag,  or 
imperial  legislative  chamber,  is  elected  by 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  plan  of  universal 
suffrage.  But  the  397  districts  have  not  been 
reapportioned  since  the  forming  of  the  em- 
pire in  1871.  In  the  meantime  Germany  has 
almost  doubled  in  population,  and  the  demo- 
cratic and  radical  voters  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. As  the  government  really  works, 
however,  it  is  the  Emperor,  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  Emperor's  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who  really  govern  Germany.  The 
Council  of  State,  or  Bundesrath,  has  sixty-one 
members,  appointed  by  the  governments  of 
the  twenty-six  great  and  small  states  that 
constitute  the  empire.  Prussia  appoints  sev- 
enteen,   Bavaria   six,    Saxony   and   Wurtem- 
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(The  German  Ambassador  was  on  his  annual  visit 
abroad,  but  returned  promptly  to  his  post  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  He  has  had  twenty-five  years  of 
diplomatic  experience,  •  the  last  six  in  this  country, 
and  is  greatly  admired  and  esteemed,  holding  de- 
grees from  many  of  our  best  universities.  He  is 
broad-minded,  and  is  respected  on  all  hands  as  he 
endeavors  to  do  his  duty  in  upholding  the  interests 
of  his  country) 

burg  four  each,  and  most  of  the  small  Ger- 
man states  only  one  apiece. 

ne  Prussian   The  leadership  of  Prussia  is  even 
System       more  potent  in  fact  than  in  the- 

Explained  t>  •  1  i         • 

ory.  rrussia  always  dominates 
the  Federal  Council  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Prussian  element  in  the  Federal  Council  is 
appointed  by  a  government  elected  under  the 
Prussian  three-class  system.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  voters  are  arranged  on  the  lists  in 
the  order  of  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay. 
Those  paying  the  first  third  exercise  one- 
third  of  the  voting  power.  As  this  works  out 
in  a  city  like  Essen,  for  example,  where  the 
great  Krupp  gun  works  are  located,  it  has 
actually  happened  that  only  one  person  voted 
in  the  first  class,  and  elected  one-third  of  the 
representatives,  while  thousands  of  men  voted 
in  the  third  class,  also  electing  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  representatives.  In  the  great 
city  of  Berlin,  as  it  works  out,  one  voter  of 
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the  first  class  has  as  much  power  as  fifty  reg-  modern  democracy  against  the  harmful  rule 

istered  voters  of  the  third  class.    But  it  is  much  of   the    Prussian   "junkers."     When    Prussia 

worse  in  the  great  land-holding  country  dis-  becomes   duly   democratic,    Germany   will   at 

tricts  of  the  Prussia  that  lies  to  the  eastward  once  have  been  delivered  from  nine-tenths  of 

of  Berlin  than  it  is  in  the  capital  city.     The  its  enemies.     The  British  democracy  has  now 

practical  consequence  of  the  Prussian  system  succeeded  in  putting  Irish  Home  Rule  on  the 

is  that  Prussia  is  governed  by  a  few  hundred  statute    books,    after    three    refusals    of    the 

aristocratic,  land-holding,  and  wealthy  fami-  House  of  Lords,  in  successive  sessions,  to  ac- 

lies,    under   the   leadership    of   the    Prussian  cept  the  measure.    But  the  British  people  had 

King,    who    is   also    the    German    Emperor,  first  to  win  their  great  fight  in  the  destruc- 

Since  the  smaller  northern  states  of  Germany  tion  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  hereditary 

follow  the  lead  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  and  House  of  Peers.      Peaceful  peoples  through- 

his  reactionary  group  of  aristocrats  and  mili-  out  the  whole  world   gain  some  measure  of 

tarists,  through  their  absolute  domination  of  new  security  every  time  the  English  people 

Prussia,  have  thus  far  been  able  to  dominate  take  another  step  towards  the  reduction  of 

the  German  Empire.  the   dangerous  power   of   the  privileged   and 

ruling  caste,  which  is  always  identified  with 

«  *  tk   D  ■  a*  But    for    this    absurd    and    arbi-  false  imperialism  and   the  jingo  demand   for 

Not  the  Reichs-  .....  ,  .  ,_.  ,  .  ,  , 

tag,  butPrus-^  trary  system,  which  is  in   prac-  navies   and   armies.       I  he   thing,    then,   that 

'""     ""  ers   tical    effect    almost    as    undemo-  Germany   most   needs   lies   along   that   same 

cratic    as    the    government    of    Russia,    one  line, — namely,    the    assertion    of    the    people 

may    venture    to    say,    with    firm    confidence  against  the  iniquitous  Prussian  system  of  arbi- 

and  without  qualification,  that  Europe  would  trary   government   by   a   handful   of    landed 

not  now  be  plunged  in  this  agonizing  war.    A  aristocrats  who  rule  Prussia  with  the  "mailed 

distinguished    German    statesman,    formerly  fist,"   and   through   their   control   of    Prussia 

one  of  the  Emperor's  ministers,  Dr.  Bernhard  are  able  to  sway  the  policy  of  Germany  as 

von  Dernburg,  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  whole, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  writing  brilliant 

expositions  of  the  German  constitution  for  the  Disinter-  ^he  PeoP^e  0I  ^e  United  States 
newspapers,  addressing  public  audiences,  and  ested  are  wholly  friendly  to  the  people 
endeavoring  to  make  it  appear  that  Ger-  of  Germany,  and  have  no  desire 
many's  government,  by  reason  of  the  popular  to  see  them  crushed  or  to  see  their  progress 
election  of  members  of  the  Reichstag,  is  as  in  any  manner  impaired.  German  commerce 
free  and  democratic  as  the  government  of  the  ought  to  be  as  free  in  all  the  seas  as  that  of 
United  States.  But  even  as  the  Reichstag  England.  Yet,  so  far  as  this  war  is  con- 
system  now  works,  the  disparity  of  popula-  cerned,  the  German  propagandists  have  not 
tion  in  the  voting  districts  creates  a  situation  been  able  to  convince  the  American  people 
almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  English  House  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  justifiable, 
of  Commons  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  merely  because  the  German  General  Staff 
It  takes,  upon  the  average,  about  twice  as  thought  it  the  best  way  to  get  at  France, 
many  votes  to  elect  a  Social  Democrat  as  to  Even  from  the  strategical  standpoint,  it  is 
elect  a  member  of  one  of  the  Conservative  now  plain  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was 
groups.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  blunder,  just  as  it  was  an  ethical  wrong, 
the  Reichstag  is  not  the  pivotal  point  in  the  Germany  would  have  risked  less  and  accom- 
government  of  Germany.  Germany  is  gov-  plished  more  if  at  first  she  had  conserved 
erned  by  Prussia ;  and  if  one  would  know  how  her  energy  and  merely  resisted  the  French 
far  the  German  government  is  from  being  invasion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Russian 
democratic,  and  how  dangerously  it  is  in  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia.  France  would  not 
hands  of  the  classes  that  lead  in  aggressive  have  violated  Belgium.  And  England,  under 
militarism,  he  must  study  both  the  theory  and  those  circumstances,  would  probably  not  have 
the  practical  working  of  the  Prussian  system,  entered  the  war.  Germany  would  then  have 
"Rotten  boroughs"  and  "gerrymandering"  been  free  to  help  Austria  meet  the  Russian 
ought  of  course  to  be  reformed,  so  that  the  advance  in  Galicia,  and  would  have  corn- 
Reichstag  may  become  representative.  pelled   both   her   adversaries   to   waste   their 

energies  while  she  was  conserving  her  own. 

Democracy     ^le  trnnK  that  the  German  peo-  The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  fatal,  because 

As  An        pie   have   to   do   is   not   to   assert  it  brought  Great  Britain  into  the  arena  with 

pan-Germanism    as   against    pan-  the    full   sympathy    and    support   of    Ireland, 

Slavism,  but,  rather,  to  assert  the  rights  of  Canada,  and  every  part  of  the  empire,  inclu- 
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ding  India,  while  it  also  aroused  the  sympa-   bring  ruin  upon  millions  of  peaceable  citizens, 
thies    of    the    entire    civilized    world    against   without  any  man  being  able  to  give  a  reason 
what  was  regarded  as  the  monstrous  wrong,   for  the  war  except  through  appeal  to  argu- 
on  Germany's  part,  of  violating  the  Belgian   mentative  processes, 
status  which  she  herself  had  guaranteed. 

Efficiency      VaSt     eff°rt     has     been     S'Ven     t0 

t    t  .  As  for  the  Austrian  situation,  no     u/     f°r.,        the    creation    of    the    astounding 

Austnans  ....  .  ,  War-making—        •■%•.  i  •  iL 

Led  Blindly  to   explanation  has  been  given   that  military    machines    that    are    so 

justifies  the  armed  attack  upon  brilliantly  described  for  our  readers,  in  this 
Servia.  Even  if  Austria  had  not  known  that  number,  by  Mr.  Waldemar  Kaempffert  and 
she  was  precipitating  a  general  European  con-  the  other  writers  of  our  contributed  articles, 
flict,  she  would  have  been  without  excuse  in  Amazing  study  and  training  are  shown  in  the 
setting  out  to  crush  the  Servians  by  force  of  strategy  which  has  handled  the  greatest 
arms,  even  though  she  may  have  felt  that  armies  of  all  history,  and  the  tactics  displayed 
Servia  had  been  guilty.  It  must  be  remem-  each  daY  bY  the  field  commanders.  The  arti- 
bered  that  Servia  had  accepted  almost  every  cle  that  we  have  pride  in  presenting  our 
point  in  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  and  had  readers,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Si- 
merely  asked  the  further  discussion  of  one  or  monds,  explains  more  lucidly  and  graphically 
two  points  that  involved  her  dignity  as  an  than  anything  else  we  have  read  just  what 
independent  nation.  Austria  could  readily  the  opposing  armies  have  undertaken  to  do 
have  secured  an  international  inquiry  which  and  how  they  have  fared  in  their  huge  opera- 
would  have  brought  to  light  the  extent  of  the  tions.  These  articles  show  all  the  resources 
Servian  Government's  blame  for  the  assassi-  or  modern  invention  and  discovery  brought 
nation  of  the  Austrian  heir-apparent,  and  for  to  bear  in  furtherance  of  the  art  of  warfare, 
the  alleged  Servian  plots  against  Austrian  The  railroads,  the  automobiles,  the  airships, 
territory  and  authority.  Servia  would  have  the  new  kinds  of  artillery  and  small  weapons, 
been  compelled  to  make  due  reparation,  and  —these  and  many  other  things  exhibit  the  re- 
give  pledges  for  future  conduct,  without  the  suits  of  our  twentieth-century  science  and  in- 
firing  of  a  shot.  It  is  declared  in  a  recent  vention,  drawn  upon  to  the  utmost  in  order 
official  "white  paper,"  issued  by  the  British  to  give  even  a  higher  efficiency  to  warfare 
Foreign  Office  on  the  authority  of  the  retiring  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  economic, 
British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  Austria  sanitary,  and  social  progress, 
and  Russia  were  about  to  agree  upon  a  diplo- 
matic treatment  of  the  subject  that  would  inefficiency  ^ut  note  tne  contrast.  Over 
have  avoided  hostilities  when  Germany  inter-  for  against  this  exhibition  of  trained 

fered  and  precipitated  war.  This  is,  indeed,  eace~  eepwa  preparation  for  the  deadly  busi- 
indignantly  denied  by  the  Germans.  But  at  ness  of  war,  we  find  the  most  negligent  and 
least  it  seems  true  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  slovenly  development  of  the  systems  that  con- 
British  Foreign  Minister,  did  everything  in  trol  the  use  of  military  power  and  tha<"  regu- 
his  power  to  bring  the  European  governments  late  the  diplomatic  intercourse  oi  nations, 
into  a  conference  over  the  Servian  issue,  and  To  mobilize  meant  nothing  short  of  going  to 
that  this  conference  could  have  been  arranged  war ;  war  meant  death  and  destruction.  Yet 
and  war  averted  if  Germany  had  accepted  the  nations  have  not  been  at  pains  to  protect 
the  plan  and  Austria1  had  been  wise.  themselves  against  the  disaster  of  having  the 

order  to  mobilize  given  insanely  or  needless- 
Ruiers        Thus  the  thlng  proposed  by  Sir  lv-     It  all  comes  back  to  our  original  thesis, 

and  the  War  Edward  Grey  did  not  differ  tnat  the  peoples  of  the  world  must  take  in 
much  in  principle  and  effect  from  hand  the  business  of  their  own  governing,  in 
the  plan  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  put  into  treaties  order  that  their  interests  may  not  be  sacri- 
which,  last  month,  were  signed  with  the  rep-  ficed  by  rulers  who  are  madly  playing  a  great 
resentatives  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  game>  rather  than  wisely  serving  the  cause  of 
which  Mr.  Bryan  is  expected  soon  to  sign  the  people,  and  conserving  civilization, 
with  Germany  and  Austria.     What  we  have 

to  consider,  then,  is  a  state  of  affairs  among  _  _.  .  From  many  sources  there  has 
tne  great  powers  of  continental  Europe  in  Mediation  come  to  the  President  of  the 
which  the  chief  ruler,  with  his  entourage  of  United   States  great  pressure  to 

military  and  diplomatic  advisers,  may  through  induce  him  to  use  urgent  initiative  towards 
mere  fumbling,  due  to  prejudice  or  the  bias  mediation  and  the  ending  of  the  great  war. 
of  his  training  and  habits,  precipitate  war  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  it  plain  to  the  belliger- 
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THE     FAMOUS     CATHEDRAL     AT     RHEIMS,     WHICH 

WAS     DESTROYED     BY     GERMAN     ARTILLERY     FIRE 

LAST    MONTH 

ent  governments  that  he  will  be  glad  to  act 
when  the  opportunity  comes.  But  that  it  had 
not  yet  come  was  generally  admitted,  last 
month,  by  representative  opinion  both  here 
and  abroad.  Germany  did  not  expect  to 
mobilize  against  so  large  an  array  of  enemies. 
Her  onset  through  August,  however,  was  so 
terrific  that  many  of  her  exponents  asserted 
that  the  war  was  already  w'on,  and  that  her 
peace  terms  would  be  very  harsh,  including 
the  permanent  annexation  of  Belgium,  the 
taking  also  of  parts  of  France,  and  the  exact- 
ing of  unheard-of  money  indemnities.  After 
the  Allies  had  begun  to  hold  the  Germans  in 
check,  and  then  to  press  them  back  from  their 
high-tide  mark  in  France,  the  English,  under 
the  lead  of  the  London  Times,  took  on,  in 
September,  an  even  more  arrogant  tone  as  to 
terms  of  settlement  than  the  Germans  had 
employed  in  August. 

what  Sort     ^°  tne  more  impartial  onlooker, 
of  neither  side  seems  likely  to  win 

either  an  early  or  an  overwhelm- 
ing triumph.  Germany  is  self-sustaining  as 
to  food  and  military  supplies.  She  will  not 
make  peace  on  terms  that  involve  dismember- 
ment or  humiliation, — at  least,  not  until  she 
has  fought  against  such  terms  for  months  that 
prolong  themselves  into  years.  This  war  is 
a  deadly  wrong  to  civilization  and  to  human- 


ity. All  of  its  participants  are  to  some  extent 
guilty.  Belgium  alone  excepted.  Even  the 
English  might  have  said  to  Germany  more 
frankly  and  boldly  that  there  should  be  no 
war,  so  that  the  diplomatic  misunderstand- 
ings that  now  are  so  lamentably  exposed 
could, — in  part,  at  least, — have  been  avoided. 
The  essentials  of  settlement  are  not  to  be  hu- 
miliation, but  guaranties  for  future  peace  and 
for  the  security  of  civilization.  Such  guaran- 
ties can  only  be  given  by  the  dismantling  of 
fortifications;  the  almost  complete  abolition 
of  armaments,  including  the  Dreadnaught  na- 
vies; the  completion  of  the  imperfect  work 
begun  in  the  creation  of  the  international 
tribunal  at  The  Hague;  the  substitution  of 
the  American  type  of  arbitration  and  peace 
treaties  for  treaties  of  military  alliance ;  the 
beginnings  of  an  international  police  or- 
ganization to  restrain  any  treaty-breaking 
or  war-seeking  power ;  finally,  a  giving-up  of 
those  imperial  and  colonial  policies  and  sys- 
tems that  are  in  deadly  contradiction  to  the 
theory  and  practise  of  the  doctrine  of  a  series 
of  independent  and  sovereign  nations.  If 
peace  cannot  be  made  that  will  bring  about 
such  righteous  remedies  as  these,  by  all 
means  let  the  war  go  on  till  Europe  becomes 
sane   enough    to   repudiate   militarism. 

Meanwhile,  every  act  of  wanton 

—Rheimsi'  crue^y  or  or  shocking  vandalism 
will  make  the  final  settlement 
more  difficult.  No  proper  reasons  from  the 
military  or  from  any  other  standpoint  have 
yet  been  given  for  the  devastation  of  the 
beautiful  Belgian  city  of  Louvain  by  order 
of  a  German  commander.  On  September  21 
all  civilized  countries,  and  all  civilized  men 
in  half-civilized  regions,  wrere  aghast  at  the 
hideous  news  of  the  bombardment  and  de- 
struction of  the  exquisite  and  noble  Gothic 
cathedral  at  Rheims,  dating  from  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Nothing  whatever  in  the 
military  exigencies  of  the  terrific  fighting 
along  the  broad  line  of  conflict,  required  the 
deliberate  turning  of  German  artillery  upon 
this  beautiful  and  conspicuous  structure, 
which  at  that  very  moment  was  in  use  as  a 
Red  Cross  hospital  for  wounded  German 
soldiers.  In  1870  the  Germans  respected 
French  cathedrals  and  ancient  monuments. 
The  Rheims  Cathedral  was  one  of  the  price- 
less inheritances  of  the  ages,  belonging  to  all 
whose  training  in  history  and  art  and 
reverent  appreciation  had  given  them  under- 
standing. Such  acts  arouse  the  unspeakable 
indignation  of  millions  upon  millions  of  men 
and  women,  whose  passions  are  not  involved 
in  the  war  itself. 
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SEVEN  RAILROAD  PRESIDENTS  WHO  HAVE  PETITIONED  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  AN  INCREASE 

IN  FREIGHT  RATES 

(From  left  to  right:  A.  J.  Earling,  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.;  D.  E.  Willard,  of  the  B.  &  O.;  Hale  Holder.,  of 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.;  Frank  Trumbull,  of  the  C.-&  O.  and  the  M.  K.  &  T.;  Fairfax  Harrison,  of  the  Southern 
System;    Samuel   Rea,   of   the   Pennsylvania;   and   E.   P.    Ripley  of  the   Santa  Fe) 


war  Taxes     Several  months  ago,  before  any 
to  Bolster      thought   of   the   great   European 

Federal  Income  •  •    ,      i  ■    '      i  • 

war,  it  was  pointed  out  in  this 
department  that  probably  Congress  would  by 
December  have  on  its  hands  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  federal  income.  The  Euro- 
pean situation  has  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  vastly  increasing  the  prospective  deficiency. 
So  serious  has  been  the  falling  off  in  receipts 
in  the  customs  tariff,  due  to  the  partial  paral- 
ysis of  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  that  now  it  is  thought  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  improvise  means  to 
raise  at  least  $100,000,000  a  year  more  than 
the  present  sources  of  income  will  yield. 
More  than  a  month  ago  the  leaders  in  Con- 
gress began  to  canvass  the  various  devices 
they  might  employ  to  make  up  this  additional 
sum.  At  first  radical  increases  in  the  rate 
and  scope  of  the  tax  on  individual  incomes 
were  discussed ;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned, 
largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  President 
Wilson.  He  pointed  out  that  the  immediate 
objection, — its  failure  to  produce  income 
until  next  July, — was  alone  sufficient  to  make 
it  unwise.  Then  a  new  schedule  of  emer- 
gency imposts  was  suggested,  chief  among 
them  being  the  novel  item  of  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent,  on  freight  bills  of  lading;  but  a  storm 
of  protest  from  the  country  demonstrated 
clearly  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure. 

The  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 

Spanish  ,       •     •  •  1       1 

War  Taxes     gress  and  the  administration  had, 
Reuioed       by     the     m[dd{e     of     September, 

come  to  an  agreement  on  a  schedule  of  new 


imposts  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of  the  emergency  war-revenue 
taxes  laid  in  the  course  of  our  war  with 
Spain.  The  two  most  considerable  items  in 
the  bill  as  drafted  were  the  tax  of  fifty  cents 
a  barrel  on  beer,  estimated  to  produce  $32,- 
500,000,  and  a  stamp  tax  on  bonds,  stock, 
bills  of  sale,  mortgages,  telegrams,  and  the 
like,  to  bring  in  approximately  $35,000,000. 
In  addition,  imposts  were  proposed  on  do- 
mestic wines,  on  licenses  for  tobacco  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  on  gasoline,  and  on 
bankers  and  brokers,  the  whole  additional 
revenue  being  estimated  at  $105,000,000. 
Although  the  Democrats  were  in  virtual  ac- 
cord as  to  the  desirability  of  enacting  such 
a  measure  at  once,  there  were  prospects  of 
stout  resistance  from  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators; and  it  is  possible  that  the  bill  cannot 
be  passed  before  the  November  election.  In 
any  case,  it  will  doubtless  have  undergone 
considerable  modification  as  regards  its  de- 
tails, before  it  becomes  a  law. 

tJ.    On   September   15,   the  railroads 

The   Freight      .         u    rr    •    1         i        •/•        • 

Rate  Case  in  official  classification  tern- 
Reopened  toryj»__the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto- 
mac rivers, — filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  petition  that  they  be 
allowed  to  make  a  5  per  cent,  increase  in 
freight  rates.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  almost 
immediate  reopening  of  the  rate  question  on 
which  the  Commission  deliberated  for  four- 
teen months,  and  on  which  it  rendered  a 
substantially  negative  decision  last  July.     To 
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justify   this  sudden   reappearance,   the  thirty-  or    reduced    them,    the    aggregate    reduction 

five  railroad  systems  in  the  territory  involved  amounting  to  $85,000,000  per  year.     These 

point  to  their  income  accounts  for  the  fiscal  figures    are    the    result    of    the    Wall   Street 

year  ending  June  30,   1914,  which  show  an  Journal's  examination   of   large   corporations 

aggregate  decrease   in   gross  operating  reve-  alone,  and  would  be  importantly  increased  if 

nues  of  $44,700,000,  while  during  the  same  smaller    concerns    as    well    were    considered, 

period  operating  expenses  increased  $23,300,-  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  came  an  im- 

000,   making  a  total   decrease   in   income   of  mediate    acceleration    of    the    movement    of 

$73,000,000,  which  was  suffered  in  the  face  profitable   capital   changing  to   dead   capital, 

of    a    considerably    increased    investment    in  In    the    month    of    August   alone,    the    first 

railway  property.  month  of  the  war,  thirty-three  large  corpora- 
tions discontinued   dividends  and  several  re- 

ne  Euro  ear,   But  even  more  ominous  for  rail~  duced   them'   entaiung   in   tne   aggregate   an 

War ZnT"  road  credit  than  this  tremendous  annual  loss  of  more  than  $20,000,000.    Two 

Our  Railroads  $^ng  0ft  ;n  tne  net  revenues  of  large  copper  companies  postponed  action  on 
last  year  is  the  continuance  of  the  declining  their  dividends  involving  over  $6,000,000 
tendency  since  June  30  j  and  this  loss  of  in-  more.  The  copper  business  in  general  had 
come  has,  naturally,  been  most  marked  since  suffered  most  acutely.  Nearly  half  of  the 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  American  copper  production  was  exported; 
disruption  of  commerce  resulting  from  the  and  the  rule  with  copper  mines  now  is  to 
European  war  hits  the  railroads  in  two  ways:  shut  down  or  run  on  reduced  time.  By  the 
first,  by  the  depletion  of  revenue,  owing  to  middle  of  September  no  day  passed  without 
the  general  business  depression;  second  (and  the  news  of  some  fresh  suspension  or  reduc- 
perhaps  even  more  disastrous  in  the  imme-  tion  of  dividends.  The  International  Har- 
diate  future),  the  destruction  of  wealth  and  vester  Corporation  and  the  Crucible  Steel 
dislocation  of  credit  throughout  the  civilized  Company  were  among  the  more  notable  con- 
world  makes  it  certain  that  the  competition  cerns,  with  excellent  credit  and  good  earn- 
for  capital  "will  be  keener  and  interest  rates  ings,  which  were  forced  to  stop  payments  to 
higher  for  some  years  to  come  than  in  any  their  stockholders  on  account  of  the  abnormal 
corresponding  period  within  living  memory."  conditions  of  finance  and  trade. 
The  railroads  were  all  meeting  trouble 
enough  in  raising  the  capital  normally  neces-  There  is  published   in  this  issue 

,     •       i  if  •  I        New  American       ,      ,        _    r 

sary  to  carry  on  their  business  and  lurnisn  Trnde        0f  the  Review  of  Reviews  an 

the  services  required  by  the  public.  With  Opportunities  optJmistic  article  by  Mr  john 
European  investment  sources  practically  cut  Barrett  on  the  new  opportunities  for  Amer- 
off  at  one  blow,  and  domestic  investors  crip-  jcans  t0  cultivate  trade  relations  with  our 
pled  and  frightened  in  serious  measure,  it  is  South  American  neighbors,  and  the  already 
indeed  difficult  to  see  what  the  railroads  are  successful  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  these 
going  to  do  for  needed  capital  funds  in  the  opportunities.  Among  the  specific  attempts 
face  of  continually  decreasing  profits.  It  is  to  develop  our  trade  with  Latin  America  with 
estimated  that  the  companies  of  the  United  intelligence  and  energy  is  the  plan  of  the 
States  have  obligations  of  no  less  than  $500,-  American  Express  Company,  working  in  co- 
000,000  maturing  within  the  next  fifteen  operation  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
months, — obligations  which  must  be  met  if  roa(jj  to  send  investigators  to  the  commercial 
bankruptcy  is  to  be  averted.  Before  this  peti-  centers  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
tion  for  a  re-opening  of  the  rate  question  was  Chile,  and  Peru,  and  to  put  "the  results  of 
presented  to  the  Commerce  Commission,  tne;r  investigations  before  American  business 
various  railroad  heads  had  conferred  with  mern  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  doing 
President  Wilson,  laying  before  him  the  dan-  ;ts  best  for  the  manufacturers  along  its  lines, 
gers  confronting  them,  and  the  President  had  utjlizjng  the  expedient  of  sending  a  special 
issue!  a  statement  showing  that  he  appreci-  tra;n  carrving  men  thoroughly  versed  in 
ated  clearly  the  critical  situation  they  were  in.    South   American   trade   requirements  to  stop 

at  the  various  towns  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 

War    Eff        Even  before  the  war  in  Europe  road,    and    confer   with    local    business   men. 

on  American    struck  its  heavy  blow  at  business  This   road   has   seen   that   the  manufacturers 

in  every  civilized  country,  Amer-  in    its   territory   produce    iron,   steel,   woolen 

ican  industry  had  been  much  depressed.     In  goods,  and  silks,  agricultural  and  other  ma- 

the    past    twenty   months    no    less   than    115  chinery,    tools,    and    railroad    equipment,    all 

large  corporations  have  passed  their  dividends  of  which  are  needed  in  South  America. 
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Emergency  Stupendous  events  in  Europe  ests  for  American  registry,  of  ships  belonging 
Legislation  at  have  so  completely  absorbed  pub-  to  belligerents.  German  vessels  only  are  for 
lie  attention,  and  so  occupied  the  sale  and  it  is  clear  that  their  purchase  would 
space  of  the  newspapers,  that  American  read-  immediately  release  a  large  amount  of  Ger- 
ers  have  hardly  realized  the  fact  that  Con-  man  capital.  International  law  principles 
gress  remains  in  session  and  that  it  has  been  were  urged  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
dealing  not  only  with  the  completion  of  the  Associated  with  these  shipping  bills  was  a 
Democratic  program  of  legislation  on  the  measure, — adopted  by  both  houses  and  signed 
trust  question,  but  also  with  many  matters  by  the  President, — which  created  a  Bureau  of 
growing  out  of  economic  changes  due  to  the  Marine  Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury  De- 
effects  of  the  war  upon  trade  and  commerce,  partment,  with  authority  to  insure  Ameri- 
The  lawmakers  at  once  turned  their  attention  can  vessels  and  cargoes  against  the  risks  of 
to  some  extraordinary  situations  which  con-  war.  It  has  been  doing  a  fair  business, 
fronted  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural interests  in  the  United  States.  The  The  Administration  at  Washing- 
deliberations  and  debates  at  Washington  have  theFarmer  ton  nas  sought  in  various  ways  to 
been  marked  by  freedom  from  partisanship ;  lighten  the  burden  which  fell 
and  in  general  the  emergency  measures  have  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
had  a  speedy  and  smooth  passage  through  when  the  foreign  market  became  so  seriously 
both  houses.  The  measures  relate  mainly  to  affected.  The  cotton  growers  of  the  South 
our  oversea  trade  and  to  domestic  conditions  are  particularly  hard  hit.  Their  crop  is  ready, 
brought  about  by  the  stoppage  of  a  great  part  but  Europe,  which  ordinarily  would  take 
of  that  traffic.  Only  8  per  cent,  of  our  for-  two-thirds  of  it,  will  this  year  be  a  poor  cus- 
eign  commerce  was  carried  in  American  tomer.  The  Government's  relief  measures 
ships,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  British  aim  to  assist  the  farmer  to  harvest  his  crop 
and  German  vessels  whose  sailings  were  either  and  to  store  it  until  market  conditions  are 
entirely  canceled  or  greatly  retarded.  Our  better.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
Government  sought  to  relieve  this  situation,  announced  that  he  will  accept  from  national 
It  passed  without  delay  a  Ship  Registry  bill,  banks,  as  a  basis  for  emergency  currency, 
providing  for  the  admission  to  American  reg-  notes  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  cot- 
istry  (carrying  with  it  the  protection  of  the  ton,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores,  at  75  per  cent. 
American  flag)  of  foreign-built  steamships  of  their  value.  In  the  meantime,  the  Senate 
engaged  in  oversea  trade,  if  owned  by  our  has  adopted  and  sent  to  the  House  several 
citizens  or  corporations.                                          important  amendments  to  the  new  Banking 

and    Currency   law,    relating   to   the   issuing 
An  Am  n        President     Wilson     signed     this  of  emergency  currency.     We  may  expect  the 
"MeZTant"    Ship  Registry  bill  on  August  18,   Federal  Reserve  Bank  system  to  be  put  into 
Marlne       and  later  he  suspended  for  two  effect  in  the  near  future,— there  being,  how- 
vears  the  regulations  which  would  have  re-  ever»  some  hesitancy  about  launching  so  corn- 
quired   that   registered   ships  be  officered   by  Plete  a  change  at  a  time  when  financial  condi- 
Americans  and  subject  to  our  inspection  laws.  tions  continue  to  be  so  uncertain.     But  the 
The  passage  of  this  measure  was  followed  by  Federal   Reserve  Board  has  been  constantly 
the   transfer   to   American   registry  of   about   at  work>  ancl  has  had  much  to  do  with  guid- 
fifty  vessels  which  have  been  owned  by  do-  inS  the  course  of  financial  affairs  at  Washing- 
mestic  corporations.     The  problem,  however,  ton  and  in  the  money  centers  of  the  country, 
was  not  so  easily  solved,  for  American  capital 

still  hesitated  to  enter  the  shipping  business.  The  Federal  Last  month  saw  the  completion 
The  Administration   then  considered   the  es-  Trade        of  the  third  great  task  which  the 

tablishment  of  a   Government-owned  steam-  Democratic     majority     in     Con- 

ship  corporation,  and  prepared  a  bill  au-  gress,  under  the  firm  leadership  of  President 
thorizing  the  creation  of  a  $10,000,000  Wilson,  had  assigned  to  itself  for  acconv 
corporation, — 51  per  cent,  of  whose  stock  plishment  at  a  single  session.  First  it  gave 
should  be  owned  by  the  Government, — for  us  a  new  tariff  law,  then  a  revised  currency 
the  purchase  and  operation  of  merchant  ves-  and  banking  system,  and,  finally,  important 
sels  for  oversea  trade.  Although  there  had  legislation  for  regulating  monopolistic  cor- 
been  no  formal  protest,  Great  Britain  and  porations.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
France  made  known  their  general  dissatisfac-  bill  (which  had  passed  the  House  on  June  5 
tion  with  any  scheme  for  the  purchase  at  this  and  the  Senate  on  August  5)  was  reported 
time,  by  our  Government  or  by  private  inter-  from  conference  committee  on  September  4. 

Oct.— 2 
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HON.    OAKLEY   C.    CURTIS 
(Who   last   month   was   elected   Governor   of   Maine) 

Four  days  later  it  was  agreed  to  in  the  Sen- 
ate, with  but  five  votes  in  opposition ;  and  on 
the  second  day  following  it  was  ratified  by 
the  House  without  a  roll  call.  The  other 
Administration  anti-trust  measure, — the  Clay- 
ton omnibus  bill, — which  had  passed  the 
House  on  June  5,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  2.  There  were  important 
differences  between  the  two  branches,  and 
the  measure  required  several  weeks  for  ad- 
justment in  conference  committee. 

Senator       T°e  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Newiands'     is   the   result   of   many   years  of 

Fine  Record  .  . 

constructive,  non-partisan  states- 
manship ;  and  upon  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  creating  it  few  voices  were  raised  in  op- 
position. The  commission  will  have  so  great 
an  influence  upon  "big  business"  in  this  coun- 
try that  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
article  describing  its  mission  and  its  powers 
which  has  been  prepared  for  this  issue  of  the 
Review  by  Senator  Newiands,  who,  more 
than  any  one  else,  is  responsible  for  the  legis- 
lation now  placed  upon  the  statute  books. 
Mr.  Newiands  is  one  of  the  thirty-two 
senators  whose  terms  of  office  are  about  to 
expire,  and  who,  for  the  first  time,  arc  to 
make  their  appeal  for  reelection  direct  to  the 


voters.  The  people  of  Nevada  should  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  services  that 
Senator  Newiands  is  rendering  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  as  well  as  his  own  constituency. 
The  case  of  Senator  Newiands  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  involving  partisanship  in  any 
vital  measure.  The  country  needs  men  of 
his  breadth  and  experience  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  is  needed  in  particular  because  he  is  a 
specialist  in  a  number  of  great  subjects  which 
relate  to  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  com- 
mercial conditions  of  the  West  and  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

a  Reminder    ^s   we    nave   already    remarked, 
of  American    the    overshadowing    demand    for 

Elections  ,  -^  ,  ,     , 

news  from  Europe  has  crowded 
out  of  the  newspapers  very  much  domestic 
material  of  importance  from  our  center  of 
law-making  and  administration  at  Washing- 
ten.  Even  less  attention,  moreover,  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  we  have  upon  us  a 
great  political  campaign,  involving  the  elec- 
tion, on  November  3,  of  every  member  of  a 
new  House  of  Representatives  and  the  popu- 
lar election  of  a  United  States  Senator  in 
each  of  thirty-two  States.  Besides  these  na- 
tional elections,  many  States  are  electing 
Governors  and  other  officers  both  general  and 
local.  In  the  newspapers  of  each  State  there 
has  been  a  fair  amount  of  news  about  local 
political  conditions.  But  the  reader  of  the 
New  York  press  has  learned  practically  noth- 
ing of  what  is  going  on  in  the  politics  of  other 
States.  The  Chicago  press  has  had  more 
political  intelligence;  but  in  general  the  cam- 
paign in  its  nation-wide  aspects  has  not  se- 
cured attention. 

_    ..       ..     Evervone    has    seemed    ready    to 

Partisanship  J  .        .  .  J 

in  concede  that  in  America,  even  as 

Abeyance        •        t?  ,i  » ; 

in  Europe,  the  grave  exigencies 
of  the  moment  demand  that  partisanship 
should  be  subdued,  and  that  patriotism  should 
bring  all  elements  to  the  support  of  "the 
Government."  This  means,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Government  itself  must  not 
be  partisan,  but  national.  President  Wilson 
realized  this  when  he  firmly  refused  to  go  out 
and  make  partisan  speeches  during  the  pres- 
ent month.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
hold  up  the  hands  of  President  Wilson  at  this 
time,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat.  He  is  serving  us  well 
in  a  time  of  emergency  and  danger,  as  the 
head  of  the  nation.  Questions  at  issue  re- 
quire every  particle  of  his  energy  and  his 
power  of  attention.  He  has  already  put 
through  Congress  those  great  economic  pro- 
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grams  that  seemed  to  call  for  partisan  ac- 
cord. The  country  will  support  him,  through 
the  forces  of  public  opinion,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  whole 
people,  quite  regardless  of  the  merely  parti- 
san aspects  of  the  election  figures  that  will  be 
reported  in  the  early  days  of  November. 

o*       »        We  need  at  Washington  men  of 

Strong  Men  .  =  , 

Needed  at  experience,  ability,  and  large 
mo  on  vjews>  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  retirement  from  official  life  of  a 
man  like  Senator  Elihu  Root  of  New  York  is 
to  be  regretted.  Excepting  Dr.  David  Jayne 
Hill,  who  has  become  a  distinguished  author- 
ity in  international  law  and  diplomacy,  the 
Republicans  have  mentioned  no  successor  to 
Mr.  Root  who  has  seemed  entitled  to  con- 
sideration for  the  office  of  Senator.  The 
New  York  primaries,  occurring  only  two 
days  before  the  opening  of  October,  cannot 
be  summed  up  by  us  in  this  number.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Democratic  primaries  are 
almost  sure  to  have  been  controlled  by  Tam- 
many, and  the  Republican  primaries  by  the 
"organization"  under  Mr.  Barnes'  leader- 
ship. The  Democratic  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor have  been  Glynn  and  Hennessy,  and 
the  Republican  candidates  Whitman,  Hin- 
man,  and  Hedges,  while  the  Progressives 
have  been  urged  to  unite  upon  Davenport, 
although  some  of  them  have  been  for  Sulzer 
and  others  for  Hennessy.  The  Administra- 
tion is  evidently  for  Hennessy  and  against 
Tammany. 


Vermont  having  gone  over  to  the 

D6FT10C}" (XlIC 

victory       ranks  of  States  holding  Novem- 
in  Maine       ^  eiectjonS)  jt  nas  remained  for 

Maine  alone  to  furnish  an  indication  of  the 
tendencies  that  may  prove  decisive  through- 
out the  country  next  month.  In  the  Maine 
election  on  September  14,  the  State's  present 
representatives  in  Congress, — three  Republi- 
cans and  one  Democrat, — were  all  four  re- 
elected. Governor  Haines,  whose  term  is 
expiring,  was  nominated  for  reelection  by  the 
Republicans.  With  a  Progressive  endorse- 
ment two  years  ago,  he  had  won  by  only 
3000  plurality;  and  the  nomination  of  a 
separate  Progressive  ticket  this  year  resulted 
(as  had  been  expected)  in  the  election  as 
Governor  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  Oak- 
ley C.  Curtis,  now  mayor  of  Portland.  Hal- 
bert  P.  Gardner,  the  Progressive  candidate, 
was  third  in  the  voting  results. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  States  this 

Roger  Sullivan  ,        .  TT    .       ,      n,     . 

as  the  issue    year    electing    a     United    Mates 
in  Illinois      Senaton     Lawrence  Y.  Sherman 

seeks  reelection,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  the  Republican  primary  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  The  Democratic  contest  was  won  by 
Roger  C.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  who  has  long 
been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  local  and  na- 
tional politics.  He  defeated  Lawrence  B. 
Stringer,  Congressman-at-Large,  by  3  to  1, 
although  he  had  been  opposed  by  Secretary 
Bryan,  Senator  Lewis,  Governor  Dunne, 
Mayor  Harrison,  and  the  Hearst  newspapers. 
If  Roger  Sullivan  is  one-tenth  as  bad  as  he 
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has  often  been  portrayed  by  responsible  men  or  "standpat"  Republican,  Mr.  E.  L.  Philipp. 

within   his  own   party,   his   victory   is   a  sad  Judge  John  C.  Karel,  another  conservative,  is 

reflection   upon   the  possibilities  of  primaries  again   the   Democratic  candidate  for  Gover- 

and  direct  elections.     But  Mr.  Sullivan  has  nor,  defeating  the  Wilson  choice.     There  is 

not  yet   traveled   the   full  journey,  and   it  is  evident  in  both  parties   a  growing  tendency 

believed  that  thousands  of  progressive  Demo-  to   begrudge   the   cost   of    those   very   things 

crats  will  cast  their  November  votes  for  Ray-  which  have  made  Wisconsin  the  praised  and 

mond  Robins,  the  noted  social  worker,  whose  admired   model   for   other   States  seeking  to 

practical  democracy  cannot  be  denied.     Mr.  render  broad  services  to  the  community. 
Robins  is  the   Progressive  candidate,  and   in 

1912  his  party  polled  300,000  votes.  Labor  and     P°^tics    m    Colorado    has    been 

Pontics       seething   ever   since    the   disturb- 

The  heht  against   Senator   Pen-  ""   °    ances   in    the   coal    fields   of   the 

Pennsylvania  &  n   .  .  . .  ,  ,      .     .   _ 

Candidates  rose,  and  the  kind  of  Republican-  southern  part  of  the  State,  last  April ;  and 
ism  which  he  typifies,  was  given  the  mining  issue  has  been  predominant,  par- 
impetus  last  month  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  ticularly  in  the  contest  for  the  governorship. 
Progressive  nominee  for  Governor  of  Penn-  The  incumbent,  Elias  M.  .Amnions,  had 
sylvania,  William  Draper  Lewis,  in  order  made  a  satisfactory  record  in  most  respects, 
that  the  anti-Penrose  voters  of  the  State  may  but  upon  him,  as  responsible  head  of  the 
concentrate  upon  one  candidate.  The  Re-  State  government,  has  naturally  fallen  the 
publican  nominee  is  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum-  blame  for  the  existence  of  a  situation  which 
baugh,  a  well-known  educator,  himself  an  emi-  still  requires  the  presence  of  federal  troops  in 
nently  respectable  and  entirely  worthy  candi-  Colorado.  The  Democrats  therefore  chose 
date.  The  Democratic  nominee  is  Vance  C.  not  to  renominate  Governor  Ammons,  and 
McCormick,  a  former  mayor  of  Harrisburg,  selected  ex-Senator  Thomas  M.  Patterson, 
whose  record  is  such  that  the  Progressives  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  Colorado 
are  gladly  rallying  around  him  on  the  anti-  politics.  E.  P.  Costigan  is  again  the  Pro- 
boss  good-government  issue.  Meanwhile,  the  gressive  candidate.  Two  years  ago  the  Dem- 
opposition  to  Senator  Penrose  himself,  in  his  ocrats  won  by  48,000  votes.  Senator  Thomas, 
campaign  for  reelection,  is  still  divided,  whose  term  is  expiring,  is  opposed  by  I.  N. 
Congressman  Palmer,  the  Democratic  nomi-  Stevens,  the  Republican  city  attorney  of 
nee,  was  selected  and  groomed  by  the  Admin-  Denver,  and  by  Ben  Griffith,  Progressive, 
istration  at  Washington ;  and  he  has  always  Meanwhile  President  Wilson  has  proposed 
been  considered  as  having  a  fair  chance  of  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  trouble  in  the 
success.  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  as  the  Pro-  mining  district,  involving  a  three-year  truce 
gressive  candidate,  has  spent  several  months  and  the  observance  of  State  laws.  The 
in  making  a  remarkable  personal  campaign ;  miners  promptly  accepted  the  proposal,  but 
and  he  has  in  mind  the  fact  that  Colonel  the  operators  requested  time  to  consider. 
Roosevelt  carried  the  State  by  50,000  plu- 
rality in  1912.  Neither  Palmer  nor  Pinchot  N0teivorth  The  campaign  in  California  has 
seems  likely  to  withdraw,  and  the  defeat  of  Candidates    been   of  absorbing  interest,   cen- 

P-     I  .    •  in  California  •  j     /"<  it • 

enrose  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  tering  around    (jovernor    Hiram 

W.  Johnson,  as  candidate  of  the  Progressives. 

Wisconsin      The  Wisconsin   Republican   pri-  He  seems  certain  to  win  the  victory  over  his 

under        mary  on  September  1  resulted  in  opponents, — John   B.   Curtin,   a  Democratic 

what   has   generally   been    inter-  member  of  the   State  Senate,  and  John  D. 

preted  as  a  defeat  for  Senator  La  Follette,  Fredericks  (Republican),  who  gained  prom- 

\\  hose  seat  was  not,  however,  involved.    Gov-  inence  as  the  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles 

ernor    Francis    E.    McGovern    is    the    "Bull  during  the  McNamara  trial.     In  the  contest 

Moose"  leader  in  Wisconsin,  although  con-  for  the  Senate  seat  which  will  be  vacated  by 

ditions  have  not  called   for  the  organization  the  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins,  the  three  can- 

of  the  Progressive  party  in  that  State.     Mr.  didates  are  of  national  prominence,  and  the 

McGovern   carried   the   Republican   primary  race  will  be  close.     Francis  J.   Heney,  who 

for  the  United  States  Senate  seat  which  Mr.  won  fame  as  a  graft  prosecutor,  is  the  Pro- 

Stephenson  is  vacating,  although  he  was  bit-  gressive  nominee.     The  Republican   is  Con- 

terly  opposed  by  Senator  La  Follette.     The  gressman    Joseph    R.    Knowland,    who    has 

contest  for  the  governorship  also  resulted  in  served   for  ten  years  in  the  House,  and  the 

a  defeat  for  the  so-called  "La  Follette  candi-  Democratic  candidate  is  ex-Mayor  James  D. 

date"  and  in  the  selection  of  the  conservative  Phelan  of  San  Francisco. 
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THE  GREAT  WAR— NEWS  STORY  OF 
THE  SECOND  MONTH 


The  German     The    ™nth    °f    ^UgUSt    Saw    the 

Advance      great  German  advance,  magnin- 

on  Paris  t  "iv>.  •_,         e 

cent  from  a  military  point  or 
view  for  its  rapidity,  as  well  as  for  its  solid 
weight,  brush  aside  the  heroic  defense  of  the 
Belgians,  sweep  into  France,  and  force  back 
the  allied  French  and  British  armies  steadily 
until,  by  September  4,  it  had  come  within 
twenty  miles  of  Paris.  This  was  the  crest  of  its 
western  reach.  During  the  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember the  war-wearied  Germans  retired 
slowly  and  with  dogged  resistance  before  the 
Allies,  who  were  steadily  reinforced.  This 
German  retirement  was  almost  as  dramatic  in 
its  effect  on  the  general  result  of  the  war  as 
was  the  splendid  rush  toward  Paris  the  week 
before.  The  story  of  this  great  German  of- 
fense, perhaps  the  most  impressive  in  military 
history,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
strategy  of  Russia's  westward  march  to  meet 
the  invasion  of  Austria  and  against  Ger- 
many's eastern  frontier,  is  told  on  another 
page  (431)  with  a  directness  and  vividness 
that  we  especially  commend  to  our  readers. 
Other  phases  of  the  conflict  are  also  described 
in  special  articles,  and  the  month's  chronique, 
with  dates,  is  given  in  the  "Record  of  Cur- 
rent Events." 

„     ..         By  the  end  of  the  third  week  of 

How  the  ,J  .        _  -ii 

Germans  Over-  the  war  the  German  armies  had 
overrun  practically  all  of  Bel- 
gium. We  recorded,  in  these  pages  last 
month,  how,  by  August  22,  they  had  occu- 
pied Brussels  without  a  fight  and  had  begun 
the  investment  of  Namur.  The  Belgians, 
meanwhile,  had  transferred  their  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Antwerp.  During  the  week  that 
followed  there  were  a  number  of  very  san- 
guinary engagements  at  Liege,  Dinant, 
Haelen,  Neufchateau,  and  Charleroi,  and  "se- 
vere outpost  skirmishes"  at  Diest,  Louvain, 
and  Huy.  In  the  olden  days  of  warfare  these 
would  have  been  called  big  battles.  So 
vastly,  however,  has  the  theater  of  war  been 
extended  that  in  the  perspective  of  this  world 
conflict  these  engagements  have  already  re- 
ceded into  what  the  official  bulletins  refer 
to  as  "outpost  skirmishes."  A  junction  of 
the  German  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  of 
the  Meuse,  which  was  practically  accom- 
plished by  August  22,  gave  the  Kaiser's  gen- 
erals more  than  half  a  million  men  for  sweep- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  Belgium. 


ne  "start-    The  sma11  Belgian  army,  prob- 
er the  Rush    ably   never   more   than    100,000 

in  France        men^   an(j   se\^om  more  than   ha|f 

of  that  number  at  any  one  point,  fought 
heroically.  It  was  gradually,  but  steadily, 
however,  pushed  backward  by  the  advancing 
Germans,  and  forced  to  retreat  northward 
to  the  protection  of  the  fortifications  of  Ant- 
werp. Acting  as  a  wedge,  the  German  armies 
drove  the  Belgians  north  into  Antwerp  and 
pushed  the  Anglo-French  forces  back  south- 
ward very  close  to  the  French  line.  Mean- 
while the  Germans  were  constantly  sending 
out  cavalry  scouting  parties  of  the  dreaded 
Uhlans.  These  went  west  to  Ghent  and 
threatened  Ostend.  The  main  German  force 
then  took  Namur,  after  a  spirited  resistance, 
during  which  its  heavy  siege  guns  did  ter- 
ribly destructive  work.  By  August  23  the 
German  offense  had  reached  Mons,  close  to 
the  French  frontier,  where  it  met  the  British, 
holding  the  allied  left.  At  this  point  the 
writer  of  our  special  article  on  the  cam- 
paign takes  up  the  story  and  develops  it  to 
the  vast  and  bloody  battle  of  the  river  Aisne, 
which  was  being  fought  as  we  went  to  press 
with  these  pages. 

....      _  ,  .     The    Germans    drove    ahead    on 

Making  Belgium 

a  German  b  ranee.  r  rom  that  moment 
their  operations  in  Belgium  were 
devoted  to  resisting  the  frequent  attacks  of 
the  small  Belgian  army,  to  repulsing  sorties 
from  the  garrison  at  Antwerp,  and  method- 
ically and  thoroughly  proceeding  with  the 
work  of  turning  Belgium  into  a  German  prov- 
ince. By  September  1  that  part  of  Belgium 
which  the  Germans  controlled  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  German  Empire.  Field  Marshal 
von  der  Goltz,  one  of  the  Kaiser's  most  fa- 
mous military  men,  who  has  been  instructor 
of  the  Turkish  army  in  German  tactics,  was 
made  "Governor  of  Belgium."  On  August 
25  a  German  Zeppelin  dropped  bombs  in 
Antwerp,  inflicting  damage  on  more  than 
600  buildings  and  killing  ten  non-combatants, 
most  of  them  women  and  children. 

Ti.  »u     oo    There  have  been  charges  on  both 

The  Charges  £        .  , 

of  sides,    German   and    Belgian,   or 

"Atrocities"  •   •  1 

atrocities  committed  on  non-com- 
batants and  of  the  mutilation  of  the  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  the  ill-treatment 
of  prisoners.    The  Zeppelin  bombardment  of 
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Antwerp  was  the  subject  of  very  bitter  com-  most  notable  representative  of  the  principles 
ment  among  the  Allies  and  in  the  press  of  of  humanity."  Louvain,  he  said,  "had  to 
this  country.  It  was  defended  by  the  Ger-  be  destroyed  for  the  protection  of  my  troops," 
man  Ambassrdor  at  Washington  and  others  although,  he  added,  "my  heart  bleeds  when 
as  being  a  justifiable  attack  on  a  fortified  I  see  such  measures  inevitable."  Several  days 
place.  Four  days  after  the  bombardment  of  after  the  receipt  of  the  Kaiser's  message,  there 
Antwerp,  the  Germans  sacked  and  burned  was  received  at  Washington  a  cablegram 
Louvain,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Europe,  from  President  Poincare,  of  France,  denying 
and  full  of  art  treasures,  sending  many  of  the  truth  of  the  German  Emperor's  accusa- 
the  inhabitants  into  concentration  camps,  and  tions  and  asserting  that  the  Germans,  not 
shooting  a  number  of  the  citizens  alleged  to  the  Allies,  were  violating  the  rules  of  civil- 
have  been  implicated  in  a  general  uprising  of  ized  warfare.  President  Wilson's  replies  to 
the  civil  population  against  the  Germans.  the  Belgian  commissioners  and  to  the  cable- 
grams of  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  French 
This  burning  of  Louvain  has  President  were  diplomatically  correct  in  form, 
of  already  become  historic.  Later  and  most  friendly  and  dignified  in  substance, 
it  was  learned  that  a  number  of  To  each  he  said  virtually  the  same  thing.  It 
the  more  venerable  buildings  and  works  of  would  be  unwise,  it  would  be  premature,  foi 
art  had  been  spared.  The  Germans  have  any  one  Government  "to  form  or  express  a 
defended  their  action  at  Louvain  on  the  final  judgment,"  and  "it  would  even  be  in- 
ground  of  the  necessity  in  wartime  to  sternly  consistent  with  the  neutral  position  of  any 
repress  attacks  on  troops  by  non-combatants,  nation  which,  like  this,  has  no  part  in  the  con- 
They  have  also  charged  the  Belgians  and  test.  .  .  .  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
French  with  inhuman  conduct  towards  Ger-  fortunately  by  agreement  made  a  plan  foi 
man  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  even  from  the  such  a  reckoning  and  settlement."  The 
guarded  admissions  of  the  Germans  them-  Hague  Tribunal  can  hear  and  determine 
selves  the  burning  of  Louvain  was  an  act  causes  of  this  nature.  Moreover,  when  the 
of  barbarity  for  which  history  will  undoubt-  war  is  over,  a  day  of  accounting  will  come, 
edly  judge  the  Kaiser's  generals  very  se-  and  the  President  takes  it  for  granted  that 
verely.  The  Belgian  people  have  proved  to  then  "the  nations  of  Europe  will  assemble  to 
the  world  their  heroism  and  their  capacity  determine  a  settlement." 
for  devoted   patriotism,   and   their  sufferings 

have   touched   the  heart   of   mankind.     The  The    testimony    of   neutral    wit- 

figure   of   the   young   Belgian    King   has   ap-        jestim  '""     nesses   regarding  the  conduct  of 
pealed  strongly  to  the  world's  imagination  as  the  Germans  in  Belgium  differs, 

that    of   a   heroic,    winning    personality.      It  Most  Americans  who  were  in  Belgian  cities 

was  quite   evident,   however,   that  when   the  at  the  time,  including  Minister  Whitlock,  at 

Belgian  special   commission   left   London  on  Brussels,  and  Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman, 

September    2    on    their    journey    to    Wash-  the   well-known    army   surgeon,    the    former 

ington    to   lay   before    President   Wilson   the  with  the  diplomacy  appropriate  to  his  posi- 

charge  against  Germany  of  atrocities  and  vio-  tion,  the  latter  with  the  greater  freedom  of 

lations  of  the  rules  of  war  in   Belgium,  the  private  individuals,   have  asserted  that  there 

American    people,    as    represented    by    their  was  much  unnecessary,  even  wanton,  destruc- 

Chief    Executive,    could    not    be    more    than  tion    of    life    and    property.       Others    have 

generously  sympathetic.     During  wartime  it  claimed  that  the  German  troops  behaved  with 

was   not   to   be  expected   that   the   President  notable  restraint  and  moderation  under  most 

would    do    more    than    politely    receive    the  trying  circumstances.      Notable  testimony  to 

commission.  this  was  borne   by  a  signed   statement   from 

five   or   six   prominent   American    newspaper 

Qermanu  and   Hardly  had   these  commissioners  men    in    Brussels.      The    imposition    of    the 

France  and     set  sail  before  the  impulsive  Ger-  German  war  levies  upon   Belgian  cities,   for 

President  Wilson  -r?  ,,  i  •  r       1  •   1  ri 

man  Emperor  had  sent  a  long  the  payment  of  which  some  of  the  most  prom- 
cable  message  to  Washington,  addressed  to  inent  citizens  were  held  as  hostages,  has  beep 
President  Wilson  personally,  in  which  he  severely  condemned  by  most  Americans,  but 
accused  the  Belgians,  French,  English,  and  justified  by  Germans  as  one  of  the  penalties 
Russians  of  inhuman  conduct  to  German  of  war.  It  was  said  that  $40,000,000  was 
prisoners,  of  using  dum-dum,  or  mushroom-  the  levy  made  upon  Brussels,  and  that  foul 
ing,  bullets,  and  of  other  atrocities.  The  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  that  city  had 
Kaiser  addressed    President  Wilson   as  "the  been  held  as  security  for  its  payment.     Bel- 
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gium  remained  a  constant  battleground  to  the 
German  army  of  occupation,  while  the  main 
army  went  on  to  France.  From  the  ex- 
treme north  and  Antwerp,  under  the  Bel- 
gian King,  many  sorties  were  made.  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  was  reported  to 
have  made  several  efforts  to  negotiate  with 
the  Belgian  authorities  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  consideration  being  German 
protection  and  reimbursement,  but  this  was 
refused  by  the  Belgians. 


The 
"Smash" 
to  Paris 


Belgium's  resistance  to  the  Ger- 
man advance  was  more  effective 
than  either  French  or  Germans 
anticipated.  This  is  admitted  by  both  sides  and 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  lost 
three  weeks  in  Belgium.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  Kaiser's  generals  soon  realized  they  had 
lost  their  initial  advantage  because  of  the  way 
the  Belgians  fought.  Nevertheless,  with  that 
courage  and  tenacity  which  has  ever  char- 
acterized them  in  war,  the  Germans  pressed 
on  through  Belgium,  and  made  a  series  of 
daring  flanking  movements,  forcing  back  the 
Allies'  left  in  a  series  of  extraordinary  dashes 
with  the  object  of  getting  round  to  Paris, 
either  directly  from  the  north,  or  from  the 
west.  The  strategy  of  this  movement  is  told 
on  another  page  more  in  detail.  For  ten 
days  the  German  advance  guard,  being 
part  of  the  army  commanded  by  General  von 
Kluck,  almost  literally  smashed  through 
France,  wrecking  the  country  as  it  went,  and 
not  stopping  until  on  September  4  the  thun- 
der of  its  guns  could  be  heard  in  the  outer 
ring  of  Paris  forts. 


French 


The  resistance  of  the  French  was 
and  British  most  spirited  and  displayed  more 
ability  to  take  punishment  in  the 
military  sense  than  has  ever  been  credited  to 
French  troops.  In  this  stubbornly  contested 
retirement  of  the  Allies,  the  English  forces 
bore  an  honorable  part  in  holding  the  left 
flank.  The  official  reports  of  their  com- 
manding officer,  General  Sir  John  French, 
indicate  that,  at  more  than  one  point,  a  dis- 
aster to  the  allied  force  was  prevented  only  by 
the  coolness  and  orderly  courage  of  the 
British.  The  German  objective  was  evi- 
dently to  get  between  the  Allies  and  Paris, 
and  thus  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  British  to  yield  more  than  a 
very  slow  retirement  to  the  thunderous  Ger- 
man advance  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  this.  All  testimony  agrees  as  to  the  ter- 
rible energy  and  courage  of  the  German 
regiments,  as  well  as  to  the  prodigal  waste 
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M.    P.,    UNIONIST   LEADER,   AND   PRESIDENT   OF 

THE    ENGLISH    PRESS    BUREAU 

(Who  has  more  to  say  than  any  other  one  man  as 
to  what  war  news  shall  come  out  of  England  and 
Fiance) 


of  life  with  which  the  Kaiser's  officers  threw 
their  wearied   troops  upon  the  Allies'   front. 

Halting  ^e  ^°  not  know  with  accuracy 
the  German  how  many  combatants  partici- 
pated in  this  great  series  of  bat- 
tles from  August  23  to  September  4.  It  was 
announced,  at  one  time,  that  150,000  British 
had  been  landed  in  France,  but  the  best  in- 
formation, at  this  date,  would  indicate  that 
not  more  than  80,000  Englishmen  were  ever 
at  the  front.  From  Brussels  the  enveloping 
attack  of  Germans,  which  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  600.000  to  1,000,000  men, 
swept  westward,  with  only  slight  French 
successes  to  delay  it.  Lille  and  Boulogne  and 
many  smaller  places  were  evacuated  by  the 
French.  Suddenly  on  September  4,  when 
within  only  17  miles  of  Paris,  the  German 
army  of  the  right  turned  suddenly  eastward. 
During  this  time  the  Allies  had  been  grad- 
ually reinforced  by  fresh  French  troops  un- 
til the  entire  French  third  line  of  reserves 
had  been  called  out. 

The     censorship     became     more 

Censorship       rather      t,lan      leSS      r']&d      aS     the 

weeks  went  on,  and  not  a  small 
proportion  of  the  news  in  the  American  pa- 
pers during  early  September  was  taken  up 
with   speculation   as   to   the   truth   or   falsity 
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READING  THE  GERMAN  DECLARATION  OF  WAR  TO  A  CROWD  OF  BERLINERS 


of  reports  that  a  large  Russian  force  had  been 
transported  from  Archangel,  northern  Rus- 
sia, by  way  of  Scotland,  and  landed  in  Bel- 
gium, and  that  an  army  corps  of  Hindus  had 
been  transported  eastward  over  Canada  and 
also  brought  to  France  with  Australian  and 
Canadian  "colonials"  to  help  the  Allies.  The 
difficulties  under  which  American  journals 
have  labored  in  securing  news  of  the  war  are 
recounted  in  Mr.  Seitz's  article  on  another 
page  this  month.  This  veteran  newspaper 
man  also  gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  how, 
despite  the  handicaps  offered  by  censors,  cut 
cables,  and  the  refusals  of  general  staffs  to 
permit  correspondents  to  see  action,  neverthe- 
less, the  American  papers  got  the  war  news. 

_    .  During  the  last  half  of  August 

Preparing  Paris  prepared  grimly  for  a  siege 
iege  ^y  the  Germans.  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  France  as  a  nation  Paris  has 
been  the  prize  of  war  by  her  enemies.  Paris 
has  been  France  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  any  other  city  is  representative  of  an 
entire  nation.  Since  1870,  when  for  more 
than  four  months  the  French  capital  made  its 
devoted,  memorable  resistance  to  German 
arms,  French  engineers  have  been  preparing 
the  city  for  just  such  a  siege  as  was  appre- 
hended in  August.  It  was  realized  by  the 
Germans  that  the  investment  of  the  French 
capital  would  prove  a  very  different  under- 
taking in  1914  from  what  it  was  in  1871. 
While,  of  course,  the  details  of  the  Paris 
defenses  are  not  known  to  the  world  at 
large,  the  general  lines  are  understood.    Paris 


lies  practically  at  the  confluence  of  three 
rivers,  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the  Oise, 
and  it  is  by  the  valleys  of  these  three  streams 
that  the  ancient  enemies  of  France  would 
have  to  reach  her  capital.  It  is  said  that 
nearly  $800,000,000  has  been  spent  in  pro- 
viding the  three  lines  of  defenses,  which  are 
chiefly  on  the  northeast  and  south, — all 
against  the  invader  from  the  east.  The  circle 
of  the  new  defenses  has  a  sweep  of  eighty- 
five  miles,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  en- 
trenched camps,  with  fortifications,  earth- 
works, and  intramural  railways,  necessitating 
a  defending  force  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men. 

Dd  the  Even  in  1870  the  Germans  did 
Hermans  Aim  not  carry  the  detached  fortifica- 
tions. Paris  fell  to  them  finally 
because  she  was  starving.  To-day  facilities 
for  provisioning  the  French  capital  are  much 
better  than  they  were  in  1870,  and  the  de- 
fenses much  more  formidable.  It  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  German  admissions  that  the 
investment  of  Paris  was  not  their  plan.  The 
Kaiser's  strategists  of  the  General  Staff  are 
reported  to  have  directed  the  field  generals 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  Paris  defenses  at  one 
point  by  means  of  their  largest  siege  guns. 
The  defending  of  Paris  was  confided  to  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Gallieni,  one  of  France's  military 
men  of  longest  experience,  who  was  made 
Military  Governor,  and  who  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  holding  the  city  to  the  very  last. 
When  the  Germans  were  within  seventeen 
miles  of  the  outer  forts,  the  seat  of  France's 
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government  was  removed  from  Paris  to  Bor-  forced  entirely  out  of  France,  or  whether  they 
deaux,  President  Poincare  and  his  ministers  might  re-collect  their  strength,  and  reinforce 
transferring  the  archives  and  offices  to  that  their  position,  and  perhaps  eventually  defeat 
ancient  city.  the  Allies.      It  looked,   however,  as  though 

for  a  long  time,  at  least,   Paris  was  in  no 
,  „„.     It  has  been  said  that  as  soon  as  danger  of  a  direct  German  attack.     As  their 

France's     Mm-  .   .  °.  .    .  ,      .         .... 

jstryofNa-3.  national  crisis  of  great  mag-  enemies  retired,  the  spirits  of  the  Allies  rose 
tionai  Defense  njtU(je  appears  in  France  a  new  to  an  enthusiastic  pitch.  The  French,  al- 
government  is  at  once  formed,  which  the  ways  more  effective  in  attack  than  in  de- 
French  are  fond  of  calling  a  ministry  of  na-  fense,  were  credited  with  some  splendid  work, 
tionai  defense.  On  August  26  the  entire  Not  less  admirable  was  the  dogged  courage  of 
Viviani  cabinet  resigned.  The  Ministry  of  the  Germans  in  retirement. 
National  Defense,  which  was  then  installed, 

was  made  up,  as  was  the  case  in  England  and  The  Allies  wm  Meanwhile,  the  English  War 
Belgium,  of  members  of  all  political  parties.  Not  Matte  a  Sep-  Office,  under  the  stern  insistence 
Premier  Viviani  retained  his  post,   M.   Del-  of  Lord  Kitchener,  was  bending 

casse  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  its  entire  energies  to  increasing  its  field  forces, 
while  the  moderate  Socialists,  Briand  and  The  War  Minister,  having  warned  his  coun- 
Millerand,  and  the  radical  Socialist  anti-mili-  trymen  that  the  conflict  might  last  for  several 
tarists,  Jules  Guesde  and  Marcel  Sembat,  years,  called  for  a  levy  of  a  million  men. 
became  members  of  the  cabinet.  Paris  was  During  the  days  of  the  greatest  vigor  of  the 
put  under  the  sternest  military  law.  Late  German  advance,  it  had  been  rumored  that 
in  August  several  German  airship  attacks  the  French  might  be  forced  by  their  adverse 
were  made  on  the  city.  While  there  has  been  fortune  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
a  great  deal  of  indignation  aroused  at  this,  it  many,  and  that  the  British  people,  arguing 
must  be  admitted  that  technically  it  was  not  that  their  national  life  was  not  in  immediate 
a  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  since  both  danger,  might  not  continue  to  pour  men  into 
France  and  Germany,  at  the  last  Hague  Con-  France  for  battle.  Doubts  on  this  score, 
ference,  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  prohibi-  however,  were  settled  on  September  5,  when 
tion  against  dropping  bombs  into  fortified  there  were  published  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
cities.  It  was  soon  realized  that  the  French  ment  made  between  the  allied  powers, — 
counter  advance  into  Alsace  had  been  made  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, — that  none 
more  for  political  than  for  military  reasons,  would  make  peace  without  agreement  with 
and  that,  although  the  city  of  Mulhausen  was  the  other  two.  Such  an  agreement,  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times,  no  important  learned  at  about  the  same  time,  had  been 
effect  on  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war  was  made  before  hostilities  began  between  Ger- 
exercised  by  this  campaign.  many  and  Austria.     It  then  became  a  ques- 

tion of  a  fight  to  the  finish  between  the  two 
Whether  the  retreat  of  the  Allies  Germanic  empires  and  the  three  allies. 
Germans      was  due  entirely  to  the  superior- 

etirmg  •  ^  ^  German  machine,  and  ,.  „  .  „  Scarcely  less  dramatic  than  the 
the  insufficiency  of  the  French  and  English  Sweep  German  advance  into  France, 
forces,  or  whether,  as  has  been  claimed,   it  es  """'       and   more   impressive   because   it 

was  part  of  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  French  succeeded,  was  the  mobilization  of  the  huge 
Fabius,  General  Joffre, — or  to  both  causes  Russian  army,  and  its  simultaneous  invasion 
combined, — was  not  known  to  the  world  last  of  German  and  Austrian  territory.  It  had 
month.  Yet  it  seemed  certain  that  the  delay  not  been  expected  by  the  military  experts 
and  losses  inflicted  on  the  Germans,  perhaps  that  Russia's  army  would  be  able  to  take  the 
in  combination  with  a  menace  to  their  com-  field  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  order  for 
munications,  brought  about  the  turning  of  the  mobilization  had  gone  forth.  On  August  18, 
German  line  when  within  less  than  twenty  however,  fully  a  fortnight  before  the  time 
miles  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  From  expected  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Czar's 
September  4  until  these  pages  went  to  press  legions  began  to  move  westward.  By  Au- 
the  Germans  retired  slowly,  fighting  san-  gust  20  they  had  crossed  the  German  and 
guinary  engagements,  and  retracing  a  large  Austrian  frontiers.  We  had  heard  vaguely 
pair  of  their  way  to  the  Belgian-Alsatian  that  the  Austro-German  offensive  against 
border.  By  September  21  a  decisive  battle  Russia  contemplated  a  German  advance 
was  raging,  decisive  in  the  sense  of  deter-  southward,  and  an  Austrian  advance  north- 
mining   whether   the   Germans  were  to   be  ward,  meeting  east  of  Warsaw  in  the  old 
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HUNGARIAN     CROWDS     WATCHING    WAR    BULLETINS 

IN    BUDAPEST 

(Showing    portrait   of   the    two    Kaisers   decorated   with 
laurel) 

kingdom  of  Poland,  and  thus  cutting  off  that 
projection  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  is 
Poland,  and  which  juts  out  into  the  west  be- 
yond the  bulk  of  the  Czar's  domain. 

The  crushing  Early  in   the  war  the   Germans 
of  Austria's    invaded  Poland,  captured  the  im- 

Armies  ,  •  r 

portant  manufacturing  city  or 
Lodz,  and  the  administrative  center,  Kalisch. 
Later  they  won  several  victories  over  the 
Russians  in  East  Prussia.  One  at  Allenstein 
was  regarded  as  a  triumph.  Later  the  Ger- 
man general,  von  Hindenberg,  was  reported 
to  have  signally  defeated  the  Russians  under 
General  Rennenkampf  of  Japanese  war  fame. 
The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Russians, 
their  crushing  of  the  Austrian  resistance,  and 
absorbing  practically  all  the  province  of 
Galicia  is  told  in  our  general  article  on  the 
war  strategy  on  page  431.  It  was  being 
reported    during    early    September    that    the 


reverses  to  the  Austrian  arms  had  so  greatly 
depressed  the  Government  at  Vienna  that 
the  capital  was  being  fortified  against  a 
possible  Russian  attack.  The  internal  condi- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  was  said  to  be  very 
bad,  revolt  threatening  in  several  provinces. 
The  popular  pressure  for  peace,  added  to  the 
reported  success  of  the  Servians,  who,  early  in 
September,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  took 
Semlin,  threatened  to  disrupt  the  monarchy. 
Reports  from  the  Russian  capital  claimed  that 
the  Austrian  losses  during  the  campaign 
totaled  more  than  300,000  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured. 

The  Russian    The  Russian  success  was  a  sur- 
Successa     prise  to  the  world,  since  the  Aus- 

Surprise         ..  •  ,     , .  ,  . 

trian  armies  were  believed  to  be 
of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  western 
nations  had  not  realized  that  Russia  had  re- 
covered so  much  ground  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary effectiveness  and  the  morale  of  her  troops 
since  her  defeat  by  Japan  ten  years  ago.  In 
a  number  of  ways,  however,  it  has  become 
evident  that  even  the  Russian  autocracy  has 
learned  some  of  its  lesson.  An  order  strictly 
prohibiting  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the  troops, 
and  the  sternest  injunctions  against  excesses 
have  marked  the  campaign  of  the  Russian 
armies,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaevitch,  uncle  of  the 
Czar.  Russian  promises  to  Poles  for  au- 
tonomy (see  our  Leading  Article  on  page 
497),  and  reported  offers  to  the  Finns  and 
Jews,  have  aroused  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
apparently,  among  Russia's  subject  peoples, 
despite  the  doubt,  openly  expressed,  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  autocracy.  One  edict  re- 
moves all  the  military  disabilities  from  the 
Jews,  and  permits  them  to  rise  even  to  the 
rank  of  officers  in  the  army.  The  Poles  in 
Galicia  have  evidently  accepted  the  Czar's 
promise  at  somewhat  near  its  face  value,  and 
the  Government  at  Vienna  is  claiming  that 
the  Austrian  failure  was  largely  due  to  the 
desertion  of  Poles  to  the  Russian  side,  and  the 
assistance  rendered  to  the  armies  of  the  Czar 
by  their  brother  Slavs  in  Galicia.  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  reported  to  have  declared  that 
the  task  assigned  to  him  by  the  other  Allies 
was  the  capture  of  Berlin,  and  that  he  would 
accomplish  this  if  it  took  his  very  last  muzhik. 
The  nationalistic  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian 
court  and  its  anti-German  feeling  is  re- 
ported to  be  intense.  It  has  gone  even  to  the 
point  of  changing  the  form  of  the  name  of 
the  Czar's  capital.  St.  Petersburg,  with  its 
hated  German  termination,  has  become  Petro- 
grad,  the  Slavonic  form  of  the  City  of  Peter. 
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A  SCENE  ON  THE  WHARVES  OF  KONIGSBERG,  ONE  OF  GERMANY'S 
STRONGEST  FORTRESS  TOWNS  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA 


It  has  been  said 
that  the  zeal 
with  which  an 
Englishman  does  not  do  a 
thing  until  he  has  been 
convinced  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  has  often 
deceived  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  the  belief  that 
he  could  not  do  it  if  he 
tried.  Two  months  of  the 
ordeal  of  battle  have  shown 
that  the  British  Empire  is 
not  yet  on  its  last  legs,  and 
that  John  Bull  is  at  last 
aroused  to  the  point  of 
demonstrating  that,  mor- 
ally and  physically,  he  is 
not  by  any  means  the  de- 
generate the  magazine 
writers  have  called  him. 
Rival  nations,  particularly 
the   German,   seeing  chiefly 

the  menace  of  armed  rebellion  in  Ireland  and  France.  The  utmost  loyalty  to  the  monarchy 
the  depredations  of  the  militant  suffragettes,  and  the  government  in  the  crisis  has  been 
and  believing  the  reports  of  a  revolution  in  shown,  as  well  as  evidences  given  of  grim 
India,  regarded  present  day  Britain  as  too  de-  determination  to  "stick  to  Britain's  allies  to 
cadent  to  make  war.  A  great  many  English-  the  end."  In  his  speech  proroguing  Parlia- 
men  themselves  have  felt  (as  the  good  Bishop  ment,  on  September  18,  King  George  as- 
of  Winchester  puts  it  in  an  article  in  the  Con-  serted  positively  that  Britain  would  not  lay 
temporary  Review  from  which  we  quote  on  down  her  arms  until  the  Allies  had  won. 
another  page)  that  Britain  was  in  a  dead-  Intense  popular  interest  was  shown  in  the 
lock  of  forces,  which  could  not  be  broken  operations  of  the  fleet,  which,  all  during 
except  by  "something  terrible."  That  ter-  August  and  September,  was  gathered  in  the 
rible  thing,  the  call  to  arms,  has  revealed  a  North  Sea  waiting  for  opportunity  to  attack 
national  unity  of  conviction  and  purpose  that  the  Kaiser's  warships, 
lias    amazed    those   who    do    not   understand 

British  character  as  it  really  is.  From  all  The  N  al  After  spending  four  weeks  of 
over  Britain  and  the  Empire,  from  both  Fight  off  grim  waiting  for  the  German 
camps  of  the  Irish  "belligerents,"  from  Can-  eigoan  sn|pS  t0  come  out  0f  the  Baltic, 
ada,  Australia,  India,  and  South  Africa,  men  and  engaging  themselves  in  the  meanwhile 
have  been  hurrying  by  the  thousands  to  take  with  the  task  of  "netting  up"  the  mines  with 
part  in  what  they  regard  as  a  struggle  against  which  the  Germans  had  sown  the  waters  at 
militarism's  reign  of  terror.  the  entrance  to  the  Kiel   Canal,   the  British 

I   naval  commanders  apparently  determined  to 
a  War        Ori    September    the)    Parliament  go  in  and  get  the  Germans.     On  August  28, 
to  officially     put     on     the     statute  an   English  battle  cruiser  squadron  and  de- 

books  the  Irish  Home  Rule  and  stroyers,  under  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Welsh  Disestablishment  laws,  but  postponed  Sir  David  Beatty,  attacked-a  German  cruiser 
their  operation  for  a  year.  The  leaders  of  squadron  off  the  "Bight"  of  Heligoland,  the 
both  the  Ulster  men  and  the  Nationalists  bold  rocky  fortified  island  in  the  North  Sea 
have  joined  hands  "for  the  war."  The  which  Britain  ceded  to  Germany  in  1890. 
militancy  of  the  women  who  clamor  for  the  The  censorship  has  not  yet  permitted  us  to 
vote  has  ceased.  The  enrolment  of  a  large  be  sure  whether  the  English  took  all  the 
volunteer  army  was  proceeding  slowly  but  initiative,  or  whether,  as  has  been  claimed, 
surely  during  September  and  it  was  expected  the  half  dozen  German  light  cruisers,  sup- 
that,  by  the  first  of  the  present  month  a  ported  by  destroyers,  were  attempting  to  run 
force  of  half  a  million  more  man  would  be  the  blockade  when  the  English  caught  them, 
taken    from   England   to   the   battlefields  of  In  an  eight-hour  action,  two  of  the  German 
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cruisers,  the  Mainz  and  the  Ariadne,  were 
sunk,  a  third  was  set  on  fire,  and  two  de- 
stroyers were  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  Brit- 
ish losses  were  light. 


Several   other  German  warships 
in  different  waters  of  the  globe, 
were   sunk,   during  August   and 
September,    chief    among    them    being    the 


What  the 

Allied  Fleets 

Have  Done 
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HERR       GOTTLIEB       VON       JAGOW,       THE       GERMAN 

MINISTER   OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

(It  was  reported  last  month  that  Herr  von  Jagow 
had  resigned  his  portfolio  because  of  the  displeasure 
manifested  by  the  Kaiser  over  Germany's  almost 
isolated  posit  ion  in  the  world  war.  The  Kaiser  was 
said  to  have  attributed  this  to  the  ineffective  diplomacy 
of  the   Chancellor  and  the   Foreign   Minister) 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  formerly  a 
North  German  Lloyd  passenger  ship,  which 
was  sunk  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  by  a 
British  cruiser  on  August  27,  and  the  cruiser 
Hela  on  September  13.  Several  attacks  by 
French  and  British  warships  on  Austrian 
battleships  in  the  Adriatic  were  reported  and 
denied.  It  was  also  claimed,  at  various 
times,  that  the  German  ships  in  the  Baltic 
had  not  been  idle,  but  had  inflicted  a  good 
deal  of  damage  on  Russian  commerce,  had 
bombarded  the  ports  of  Kronstadt  and  Reval, 
and  had  even  threatened  a  quick  dash  up  the 
Neva  to  attack  the  Czar's  capital  itself. 
While  up  to  the  middle  of  September  there 
had  been  no  great  naval  fight,  the  fleets  of  the 
Allies,  that  is,  the  British  and  French,  had 
accomplished  the  task  assigned  them.  They 
have  kept  the  seas  open  for  English,  French, 
and  neutral  ships,  thus  permitting  the  trans- 
port of  food  supplies  and  troops.  They  have 
also  practically  destroyed  Germany's  over-sea 
commerce,  and,  by  thus  doing,  closed  Ger- 
man factories  and  thrown  an  enormous  num- 
ber of   German   people  out  of  employment. 

„  With  the  cutting  of  the  German 

German  .  ?.         .  ,         « 

Patriotic  transatlantic  cable,  in  the  first 
few  days  of  the  war,  Germany 
and  the  German  people  disappeared  behind  a 
curtain,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  per- 
mitted to  see  and  hear  about  them  only 
wrhat  the  official  reports  gave  out,  or  what 
returning  travelers  told  of  their  experiences. 
A  pleasant  antidote  for  the  indignation  and 
resentment  aroused  by  the  charges  of  Ger- 
man atrocities  in  Belgium  is  found  in  the 
almost  unvaried  praise  of  returning  Ameri- 
can travelers  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
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with  which  they  were  treated  in  Germany  army  of  50,000  men  against  the  German  hold- 
and  the  help  that  was  rendered  them  in  their  ing  force  at  Kiao-chau,  a  garrison  numbering 
departure  from  a  war-torn  land.  The  eco-  barely  5000.  The  German  defenses  at  this 
nomic  life  of  the  German  people  since  the  point,  guarding  what  is  really  the  Kaiser's 
conflict  began  has  been  the  subject  of  utterly  most  profitable  colony,  are  very  strong  and 
conflicting  reports.  We  have  apparently  the  commander  has  received  instructions  to 
trustworthy  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  hold  out  to  the  very  last.  We  are  not  told 
enormous  loss  of  life  in  the  campaign  in  how  many  Japanese  warships  are  in  the  har- 
France  has  filled  the  land  with  widows  and  bor,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  Tokio 
orphans  and  completely  crushed  industry.  We  Government  is  prepared  to  conduct  a  long 
have  been  told  about  crowds  marching  siege.  There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
through  the  streets  of  German  cities  shouting  the  German  press  last  month  about  the  vio- 
for  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  German  lation  of  Chinese  neutrality  by  Japan  in 
official  reports,  which  have  been  as  often  landing  troops  at  Lung-Kow  on  Chinese 
confirmed  by  subsequent  events  as  those  of  territory,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  German 
the  Allies  claim  that  things  are  going  as  stronghold  by  land.  While  it  was  generally 
usual  in  the  Empire,  that 
there  is  enough  food  for  a 
year  to  come,  that  Germany 
is  the  only  one  among  the 
fighting  nations  that  has  not 
yet  declared  a  general  mora- 
torium, and  that  the  Social- 
ists of  the  Fatherland  have 
marched  off  without  excep- 
tion to  fight  for  their  coun- 
try. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  German  people  firm- 
ly believe  they  are  fighting  a 
war  of  national  defense. 


Japan't 

Careful 

Campaign 


Japan  is  the  only 
one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents in  this 
war  that  has  faced  the 
problem  of  besieging  mod- 
ern fortifications.  Keeping 
in  mind  her  experience  be- 
fore Port  Arthur,  ten  years 
ago,    she    has    now    sent    an 


GERMANY'S  MOST  PROFITABLE 
COLONY— HER  CHINESE  POSSES- 
SION OF  KIAO-CHAU- WHICH  IS 
BEING  BESIEGED  BY  THE 
JAPANESE 
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THE  TOKYO  CROWD  "RESPECTFULLY  BESIEGING"  THE  GERMAN  EMBASSY  AFTER  THE  DECLARATION 

OF  WAR  BY  JAPAN 


recognized  that  Japan  was  as  much  bound 
by  her  terms  of  alliance  with  England  to 
take  the  British  side  of  the  war  as  Germany 
was  to  support  Austria,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  war  with  Germany  is  popular 
among  the  Japanese  people  as  well  as  re- 
garded as  diplomatically  correct  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Not  only  do  the  Japanese  blame 
the  German  Government  for  engineering 
Japan's  expulsion  from  Port  Arthur  after 
the  war  with  China;  they  also  regard  the 
Germans  as  having  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  war  with  Russia,  and  they  have  never 
quite  forgiven  the  Kaiser's  "Yellow   Peril," 


"Mailed  Fist"  slogan.  The  actual  bombard- 
ment of  Kiao-chau  began  in  deliberate  man- 
ner on  August  24.  This  action  of  Japan  will 
give  that  empire,  for  the  first  time,  a  voice  in 
the  councils  of  Europe.  If — as  she  prom- 
ises— she  returns  Kiao-Chau  to  China,  she 
will  at  one  stroke  have  rid  herself  of  a  dan- 
gerous commercial  rival,  the  German,  and 
put  China  under  friendly  obligations  to  her- 
self. A  statement  issued  by  the  British  for- 
eign office  declares  that  Japan  will  confine 
her  military  operations  to  the  China  Seas, 
and  not  attack  any  of  Germany's  colonies 
in  the  South  Pacific. 


BELGRADE.  THE  WAR-BELEAGUERED  SERVIAN  CAPITAL.  LOOKING  FROM  THE  AUSTRIAN  SIDE  OF 

THE  DANUBE 

(The  Austrians  began  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade  on    July   26   and   yet,   by   the    middle   of   September,   it   was 

reported  to  be  .still   holding  out  against  their  guns) 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From    August   22    to    September    21,    1914) 


The  Last   Week   of  August 

August  22. — Confirmation  is  received  of  a  Ser- 
vian victory  over  Austrian  troops  in  a  four-days' 
engagement  at  Losnitza,  on  the  River  Drina;  the 
Servian  Government  states  that  4500  prisoners 
were  captured. 

August  23. — Japan  declares  war  on  Germany, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set  by  the 
Japanese  ultimatum  of  August  16;  no  reply  had 
been  made  by  the  German  Government  to  the 
demand  that  Germany  withdraw  from  Kiau-chau, 
its   leased   territory   in   China. 

The  Russian  Government  reports  a  series  of 
victories  by  the  army  which  it  has  thrown  across 
the  frontier  into  East  Prussia. 

The  French  Foreign  Office  states  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  agreed  to  advance  $100,- 
000,000  to  help  Belgium  meet  the  demands  of 
Germany. 

August  24. — The  French  War  Office  admits  that 
the  general  offensive  movement  of  the  Allies  has 
failed,  and  that  the  French  troops  have  withdrawn 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  German  forces,  with  heavy  artillery,  cap- 
ture five  of  the  nine  forts  at  Namur,  Belgium, 
and  occupy  the  city. 

Servia  forces  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Ser- 
vian  territory  of  the  Austrian   army  of  invasion. 

August  25. — A  German  (Zeppelin)  airship  flies 
over  Antwerp  in  the  early  morning  and  drops 
bombs  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  causing  great  de- 
struction  and  killing  ten  non-combatants. 

Austria  formally  declares  war  upon  Japan,  feel- 
ing compelled  to  do  so  by  her  alliance  with 
Germany. 

It  becomes  known  that  the  German  Government, 
as  late  as  August  9,  offered  to  cease  warring  upon 
Belgium  and  to  evacuate  Belgian  territory  as  soon 
as  conditions  might  permit;  Belgium  replied  on 
August  12  that  she  could  not  permit  her  neutrality 
to  be  violated. 

August  26. — A  persistent  advance  movement  of 
the  German  right  wing,  begun  at  Mons,  Belgium, 
on  August  23,  has  resulted  in  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance but  gradual  retirement  of  the  Allies'  "left," 
composed  mainly  of  British  troops. 

The  city  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  is  burned  by  the 
German  occupying  force,  in  retaliation  for  an 
alleged  perfidious  attack  upon  German  soldiers  by 
civilians. 

The  former  transatlantic  liner  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse,  converted  by  Germany  into  an  armed 
commerce-destroying  cruiser,  is  rnnk  off  the  west 
coast  of   Africa   by   the   British   cruiser   Highflyer. 

The  German  cruiser  Magdeburg  runs  aground 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  later 
destroyed  by  Russian  warships. 

The  French  cabinet  under  Premier  Viviani  is 
reconstructed   on   a   war  basis. 

August  27. — The  French  fortress  at  Longwy, 
after  a  siege  lasting  twenty-four  days,  surrenders 
to  a  German  army  under  Crown  Prince  Friedrich 


Wilhelm;  more  than  half  the  garrison  had  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

A  Japanese  fleet  blockades  the  German  port  of 
Kiau-chau,   China. 

An  official  Austrian  statement  claims  a  victory 
in  a  three-days'  battle  with  Russian  troops  near 
Krasnik,    Russian    Poland. 

August  28. — A  British  fleet  of  cruisers  and 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  attacks  a  portion  of  the 
German  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  northwest  of  Heli- 
goland, and  sinks"  three  cruisers  and  two  des- 
troyers. 

August  29. — The  fortress  of  La  Fere,  in  France, 
is  taken  by  the  German  forces  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement. 

The  military  governor  of  Paris  orders  the  de- 
struction of  all  houses  in  the  city's  suburbs  which 
are  within  range  of  the  circle  of  forts. 

An  expeditionary  force  from  New  Zealand 
seizes  Apia,  the  most  important  port  of  German 
Samoa. 

August  30. — A  German  aeroplane  flies  over 
Paris  and  drops  five  bombs,  without  great  damage, 
into  the   northeastern   section   of  the   city. 

August  31. — A  Russian  imperial  decree  changes 
the  name  of  the  capital  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Petrograd,  to  eliminate  the  German  construction. 

The  First  Week  of  September 

September  1. — It  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  men 
are  actively  engaged  in  battle;  3,000,000  are  in 
France  and  Belgium,  the  Germans  being  in  su- 
perior numbers  to  the  French,  English,  and  Bel- 
gians; 3,000,000  others  are  near  the  Russian 
frontier,  the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  be- 
ing outnumbered  by  the  Russians. 

The  German  Government  reports  a  victory  over 
the  Russian  army  of  invasion  at  Allenstein,  Prus- 
sia, which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  120,000  Russians 
and  the  capture  of  70,000  prisoners;  the  Russian 
Government  admits  a  defeat. 

After  a  battle  lasting  seven  days,  the  Russian 
army  in  Austria,  under  General  Ruzsky,  takes  the 
strongly  fortified  positions  around  Lemberg,  the 
most  important  city  in  Galicia,  and  inflicts  a  de- 
cisive defeat  upon   the   Austrian   army. 

September  2. — Japanese  troops,  for  operations 
on  land  against  the  German  possessions  at  Kiau- 
chau,  are  landed  at  Lung-kow,  in  Chinese  terri- 
tory, under  protest  from  the  Chinese  authorities. 

September  3. — As  the  German  army  of  invasion 
arrives  within  striking  distance  of  Paris,  the  seat 
of  the  French  Government  is  transferred  to  Bor- 
deaux, near  the  western  coast. 

Germany  vigorously  protests  to  China  against 
permitting  Japan  ta  land  troops  on  Chinese 
territory. 

September  4. — The  extreme  right  wing  of  the 
German  line,  which  had  been  advancing  steadily 
toward  Paris  through  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  begins  a  "turning"  or  "hook"  movement, 
and  marches  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  away 
from  the  French  capital. 
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Rheims,  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  second 
French  line  of  defense,  is  occupied  by  German 
troops  without  resistance. 

September  5. — The  British,  French,  and  Russian 
governments  agree  not  to  conclude  peace  sepa- 
rately during  the  present  war. 

The  small  British  cruiser  Pathfinder  is  blown 
up  by  a  torpedo  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Scotland;  246  of  the  crew  are  killed. 

The  Second  Week  of  September 

September  6. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the 
casualties  of  the  British  army  and  navy  during 
the  month  of  August  were  15,151  killed,  wounded, 
and   missing. 

September  7. — The  gradual  but  steady  retreat 
of  the  French  and  British  forces  before  the  Ger- 
man attack,  begun  at  Mons  on  August  23,  is  halted 
on  a  line  extending  from  a  point  slightly  north 
of  Paris  to  Verdun,  and  a  strong  offensive  move- 
ment by  the  Allies'  center  and  left  is  begun. 

Maubeuge,  a  first-class  French  fortress  near  the 
Belgian  frontier,  which  had  been  continuously 
attacked  since  August  26,  is  surrendered  to  the 
German   attacking   force. 

Russia  formally  annexes  Galicia,  the  largest 
province  of  Austria ;  it  is  estimated  that  82,000 
Austrian  soldiers  have  been  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sian army. 

September  8. — The  former  transatlantic  liner 
Oceanic,  converted  into  an  armed  merchant  cruiser, 
runs  aground  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  and 
is  abandoned. 

September  9. — The  German  Kaiser  protests  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  against  the 
alleged  use,  by  French  and  British  soldiers,  of 
bullets  which  spread  and  make  ugly  wounds. 

September  10. — The  retreat  of  the  German  right 
wing,  under  pressure  from  the  strong  offensive 
movement  of  the  Allies  (now  believed  to  be  in 
superior  numbers),  becomes  more  pronounced 
and  rapid. 

September  11. — A  naval  expedition  from  Aus- 
tralia seizes  Herbertshoehe,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  German  possessions  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  and  the  Solomon  Islands. 

September  12. — The  American  Red  Cross  relief 
ship  Red  Cross  leaves  New  York  for  European 
waters,  bearing  physicians,  nurses,  and  medical 
supplies. 

The  German  retreat  is  halted  along  the  line  of 
the  Aisne  River,  from  Soissons  to  the  Argonne 
Forest,  and  preparations  are  made  for  resisting 
the   advance  of  the   Allies. 

It  becomes  known  that  Termonde,  a  Belgian 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  has  been  burned  and 
completely  destroyed  by  the  German   army. 

The  Third  Week  of  September 

September  13. — General  Joffre,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  forces,  reports  that  a  five-day 
battle  with  the  German  right  and  center,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  River  Marne,  has  ended  in  an  un- 
deniable victory. 

The  small  German  cruiser  Hcla  is  sunk  by  the 
British    submarine    Eg    south    of    Heligoland. 

September    14. — An    offensive    movement   by   the 


Belgian  army,  from  Antwerp,  after  four  days' 
fighting  fails  to  affect  the  German  position  around 
Brussels,  Louvain,   and   Malines. 

The  Allied  forces  reoccupy  the  fortified  city  of 
Rheims,    in    Fiance. 

The  converted  British  liner  Carmania  sinks  a 
German  armed  merchantman  in  an  engagement 
off  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

September  15. — The  Russian  Minister  of  War 
states  that  the  task  assigned  to  the  Russian  army, 
in  the  Allies'  plan  of  campaign,  is  the  capture  of 
Berlin. 

September  16. — President  Wilson  receives  at  the 
White  House  a  special  Belgian  commission,  which 
presents  to  him  a  detailed  statement  of  atrocities 
and  viola,:~ns  of  the  rules  of  war,  which  they 
allege  have  been  committed  by  the  German  army 
in    Belgium. 

The  replies  of  President  Wilson  to  both  the 
Kaiser's  and  the  Belgian  protests  express  his 
belief  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment to  express  judgment  at  this  time,  and 
that  it  must  await  the  final  adjustment  and  the 
verdict  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  claimed  in  Russia  that  since  the  capture  of 
Lemberg  on  August  1  the  Austrian  army  has  lost 
250,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  100,000 
made  prisoners;  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  ridicules  Russian  statements  of 
Austrian    losses. 

The  Russian  army  begins  an  attack  upon  the 
strong  fortifications  around  Przemysl,  beyond 
which   the   Austrian   army   is   re-forming. 

September  17. — An  informal  reply  from  the 
German  Imperial  Chancellor  to  President  Wil- 
son's equally  informal  inquiry  as  to  whether 
Germany  is  willing  to  discuss  terms  of  peace, 
suggests  that  the  United  States  should  first  get 
proposals   of   peace    from   the   Allies. 

The  indications  are  that  the  resistance  of  Ger- 
mans to  the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia  has 
resulted  in  an  almost  complete  withdrawal  of 
Russian    troops    from    German    soil. 

An  official  German  report  maintains  that  the 
German  armies  in  France  have  suffered  no  de- 
feat, but  have  merely  retreated  for  strategic  pur- 
poses. 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  War  reports 
that  the  British  army  in  France  totals  175,000 
men. 

September  20. — The  French  Minister  of  the 
Interior  annovinces  that  the  famous  Cathedral  of 
Rheims,  together  with  other  historic  buildings, 
has  been  destroyed  during  the  second  bombard- 
ment of  the  city   by  the   German   army. 

The  small  British  cruiser  Pegasus  is  destroyed 
by  the  German  cruiser  Koenigsberg  in  Zanzibar 
harbor. 

September  21. — The  ninth  day  of  the  assault 
by  the  British  and  French  left  wing,  upon  the 
German  line  entrenched  in  the  district  around 
the  Aisne  Rivd,  in  France,  passes  without  de- 
cisive gain  for  either  side;  the  battle  has  been 
the  longest  and  bloodiest  of  the  war. 

The  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  German 
invasion  of  France,  through  Belgium,  finds  the 
German  army  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  back 
from  its  farthest  point  of  advance,  on  Sep- 
tember   7. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


(From  August  21  to  September  20,  1914) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

August  21. — The  Senate  adopts  an  emergency 
measure  appropriating  $5,000,000  to  insure  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  their  cargoes  against  loss  by  war. 

August  22. — The  Senate  adopts  a  bill  author- 
izing the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  15,000,- 
000  ounces  of  silver,  to  relieve  distress  in  the  sil- 
ver-mining industry. 

August  24. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  granting 
federal  licenses  to  cotton  and  grain  warehouses, 
thereby  increasing  the  borrowing  value  of  certifi- 
cates. ...  In  the  House,  the  Administration's 
bill  is  introduced  which  would  create  a  corpora- 
tion, in  which  the  Government  would  own  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock,  to  purchase  and  operate  an 
ocean-steamship  service. 

August  25. — The  House,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
quorum  and  transact  business,  revokes  all  leaves 
of  absence  and  authorizes  the  deduction  of  the 
daily  compensation  of  those  who  fail  to  attend. 

August  29. — The  House  passes  the  bill  creating 
a  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

September  2. — In  the  Senate,  the  second  of  the 
Administration's  anti-trust  measures,  the  Clayton 
bill,  is  passed  by  vote  of  46  to  16;  seven  Repub- 
licans  and   the  Progressive  member  vote   for  it. 

September  4. — Both  branches  assemble  in  the 
House  chamber  and  are  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  necessity  for  providing  additional 
revenue  to  meet  the  deficit  which  will  be  created 
by  the  falling-off  of  imports  from  countries  af- 
fected by  the  European  war.  .  .  .  Both  branches 
receive  the  conference  report  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  bill,  which  passed  the  House  on  June 
5  and  the  Senate  on  August  5. 

September  5. — The  House  passes  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  providing  for  the  leasing  of  Alaskan 
coal   lands  on  a  royalty  basis. 

September  8. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  43  to  5, 
agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  bill.  .  .  .  The  House  unani- 
mously adopts  a  bill  promoting  Colonel  Goethals 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  conferring 
honors  upon  other  army  officers  connected  with 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

September  10. — The  House  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
bill,  without  a   roll  call. 

September  11. — The  Senate  adopts  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  increasing  the  amount 
of  emergency  currency  which  may  be  issued  by  a 
national  bank  against  commercial  paper,  and  ex- 
tending to  State  banks  the  privilege  of  issuing 
emergency  notes  under  certain  conditions. 

September  15. — The  House  Democrats,  in  cau- 
cus, consider  the  principles  of  an  emergency  rev- 
enue measure;  it  is  agreed  to  tax  beer,  wines, 
gasoline,  tobacco  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and 
certain  forms  of  commercial  paper,  but  the  pro- 
posal   for    a   heavy   tax  on    freight    is    abandoned. 

September    18-19. — The    Senate    is   held    in   con- 
tinuous session   for  thirty-one  hours  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ton    (Rep.,    Ohio)     and    other    opponents    of    the 
River   and   Harbor  appropriation  bill. 
Oct.— 3 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  25. — In  the  South  Carolina  Democratic 
primary,  Senator  Ellison  D.  Smith  is  renominated, 
defeating  Governor  Cole  L.  Blease. 

August  27. — In  the  California  primary,  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  is  renominated  by  the  Progressives; 
Francis  J.  Heney  (Prog.),  Congressman  Know- 
land  (Rep.),  and  James  D.  Phelan  (Dem.)  are 
nominated  for  the  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

September  1. — In  the  Wisconsin  primary,  Gov- 
ernor McGovern  receives  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  United  States  Senate;  E.  L.  Philipp 
(Rep.)  and  John  C.  Karel  (Dem.)  are  nomi- 
nated for  Governor. 

September  6. — President  Wilson  announces  that 
he  will  not  take  active  part  in  the  approaching 
Congressional  campaign,  believing  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  remain  at  Washington  during  the  present 
unsettled  conditions. 

September  7-8. — Colonel  Roosevelt  addresses 
large  audiences  in  Louisiana,  applying  Progres- 
sive principles  to  local   problems. 

September  8. — In  the  Colorado  primaries,  Sen- 
ator Thomas  (Dem.)  is  renominated,  and  ex- 
Senator  Thomas  M.  Patterson  (Dem.)  is  nomi- 
nated for  Governor;  the  Republican  nominees  are 
I.  N.  Stevens  and  Samuel  D.  Nicholson,  respec- 
tively, and  the  Progressives  are  Ben  Griffith  and 
E.  P.  Costigan.  ...  In  the  second  Democratic 
primary  in  South  Carolina,  Richard  I.  Manning 
is  nominated  for  Governor. 

September  9. — In  the  Illinois  primary,  Senator 
Sherman  (Rep.)  is  renominated,  and  Roger  C. 
Sullivan  (Dem.)  and  Raymond  Robins  (Prog.) 
are  chosen  to  oppose  him  in  the  election.  .  .  . 
William  Draper  Lewis,  nominated  by  the  Wash- 
ington (Progressive)  party  in  the  Pennsylvania 
primaries,  withdraws  from  the  contest  in  order 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  machine 
might  unite  upon  one  candidate.  .  .  .  President 
Wilson  receives  at  the  White  House  a  delega- 
tion of  railroad  presidents,  who  seek  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  extraordinary  finan- 
cial  situation   confronting   the   railroads. 

September  10. — President  Wilson  makes  known 
his  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  weakened  con- 
dition of  railroad  finances  and  revenues. 

September  14. — In  the  Maine  election,  Mayor 
Oakley  C.  Curtis  (Dem.),  of  Portland,  is  chosen 
Governor  by  3500  plurality  over  Governor  Haines 
(Rep.),  with  Halbert  P.  Gardiner  (Prog.)  third. 
...  In  Arkansas,  Governor  Hays  (Dem.)  is  re- 
elected  by    30,000   majority. 

September  15. — The  railroads  in  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  permission  to  increase  freight 
rates  5  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  a  reopening  of  the 
case  adversely  decided  on  August  1.  ...  In  the 
Maryland  Democratic  primary,  United  States 
Senator   John   W.   Smith   is   renominated. 

September  19. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission grants  the  request  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads for  a   reopening  of  the  rate  case. 
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FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  26. — The  French  cahinet  is  reconstructed 
on  a  broad  basis,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
war;  Rene  Viviani  remains  Premier,  Theophile 
Delcasse  becomes  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Alexandre  Millerand  Minister  of  War,  and  Alex- 
andre  Ribot   Minister  of   Finance. 

August  27. — President  Bordas  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo resigns,  and  Dr.  Ramon  Baez  is  chosen 
Provisional   President   by   the   Congress. 

September  S. — Andrew  Fisher  forms  a  cabinet 
in  Australia,  the  ministry  of  Premier  Cook  hav- 
ing   resigned    as   a    result   of   the    recent  elections. 

September  12. — Venustiano  Carranza,  who  as- 
sumed presidential  powers  upon  the  entry  of  his 
Constitutionalist  army  into  the  Mexican  capital, 
formally  denies  the  reports  of  unrest  and  opposi- 
tion   to   his    administration. 

September    14. — The   Rumanian   cabinet    resigns. 

September  15. — General  Carranza  expresses  his 
intention  to  turn  over  the  control  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  a  Provisional  President  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Constitutionalists,  and  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  .  .  .  The  British 
House  of  Commons  passes  a  Government  measure 
su-pending  for  one  year  the  operation  of  the  Irish 
Home    Rule    and    Welsh    Disestablishment   bills. 

September  18. — King  George  signs  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  bills, 
and    the    British    Parliament   is    prorogued. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

September  2. — A  treaty  is  signed  at  Panama, 
under  which  the  United  States  is  given  control  of 
the  harbors  of  Colon  and  Ancon. 

September  10. — Turkey  notifies  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  she  has  abrogated  the  conventions 
under  which  foreigners  in  Turkey  have  been  ex- 
empt from  local  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  under  which  other  special  privileges 
had  been  enjoyed. 

September  12. — A  note  is  presented  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy,  maintaining  that  the  special  rights  of 
aliens,  being  the  result  of  international  treaties, 
can  only  be  abolished  through  an  understanding 
with  the  contracting  powers ;  Austria  and  Ger- 
many present   a  separate  note. 

September  15. — Treaties  are  signed  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  British,  French,  and  Spanish  am- 
bassadors and  the  Chinese  minister,  and  by  Sec- 
retary Bryan  representing  the  United  States, 
which  provide  that  commissions  of  inquiry  shall 
pass  upon  disnutes  that  may  arise  between  those 
countries  and  the  United  States  and  that  fail  of 
ordinary  diplomatic  adjustment.  .  .  .  President 
Wilson  orders  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  sol- 
diers from  Vera  Cruz,  internal  conditions  of  Mex- 
ico   rendering    their    further    presence    unnecessary. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  1. — Survivors  of  the  Russian  North 
Pole  expedition  return  to  Archangel  and  report 
the  death  of  Lieutenant  Sedov,  their  leader. 

September  3. — Cardinal  Giacomo  della  Chiesa, 
Archbishop  of  Bologna,  is  chosen  Supreme  Pontiff 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  College  of 
Cardinals  at  Rome;  the  new  Pope  announces  that 
he   will    assume   the    name   of   Benedict   XV. 

September  4. — David  J.  Palmer,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,   is  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the   Grand 


Army   of   the   Republic,   at  the   national   encamp 
ment  at  Detroit. 

September  7. — Eight  members  of  the  crew  oi 
the  Stefans^on  Expedition  ship  Karluk,  which  was 
crushed  by  ice  on  Wrangel  Island,  north  of  Sibe- 
ria, on  January  11,  are  found  by  a  rescuing  party 
from  Nome;  three  of  their  comrades  died,  and 
eight  are  missing;  Stefansson  and  four  compan- 
ions have  not  been  heard  from  for  months.  .  .  . 
President  Wilson  submits  to  striking  miners  and 
their  employers  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
labor   troubles  in   the   Colorado  coal   field. 

September  15. — The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  accept  President  Wilson's  proposals  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Colorado  strike. 

September  18. — The  steam  schooner  Francis  II. 
I.eggett  is  sunk  in  a  collision  with  an  unknown 
vessel  off  the  Oregon  coast;  only  three  of  the 
seventy-five   passengers   and   crew    are   rescued. 

OBITUARY 

August  22. — Judge  David  D.  Shelby,  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  66.  .  .  .  Edgar 
Thaddeus  Welles,  a  prominent  railroad  and  min- 
ing   financier,    71. 

August  23. — Darius  Miller,  president  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,   55. 

August  24. — Chester  B.  Jordan,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  75.  .  .  .  Baron  Schlich- 
tisie,  the  noted  Russian  art  collector. 

August  25. — Gen.  Powell  Clayton,  ex-Governor, 
ex-Senator,  and  for  half  a  century  the  leading 
Republican   of  Arkansas,   90. 

August  29. — Margaret  Newton  Van  Cott,  widely 
known  as  an  evangelist,  84. 

August  31. — Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Mclntyre,  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Oklahoma, 
62.  .  .  .  Henry  Harbinson  Sinclair,  a  noted  hyro- 
electric   engineer  of  the   Pacific   Coast,   56. 

September  2. — Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  first  president 
of   Syracuse    University,   90. 

September  4. — William  J.  Milne,  president  of 
the   New   York   State  College  of  Teachers,  71. 

September  6. — Sir  Stephen  Wilson  Furness, 
Bart.,  the  noted  British  shipbuilder,  42. 

September  8. — Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton, 
famous  for  his  championship  of  low  postage 
rates,  66.  .  .  .  Baron  O'Brien,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Ireland,  72. 

September  12. — James  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  the 
well-known  Kentucky  financier  and  horseman, 
S7.  .  .  .  Charles  Welsh,  a  well-known  American 
author    and    literary   critic,    63. 

September  13. — Charles  N.  Felton,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  California,  S2.  .  .  . 
Henry  Bratnober,  the  widely  known  California 
and  Alaska  mining  engineer.  .  .  .  Robert  Hope- 
Jones,   a   famous  builder  of  American  organs,    55. 

September  16. — James  Edward  Sullivan,  of  New- 
York,  who  achieved  world-wide  prominence  for 
his  promotion  of  amateur  athletics,  52.  .  .  .  Col. 
William  R.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  an  author- 
ity on   military  tactics,  69. 

September  17. — Edward  J.  Hall,  known  as  the 
"father  of   the   long-distance   telephone,"    60. 

September  18. — Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  formerly 
prominent   in   the   publishing  business,   63. 

September  21. — Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  the 
noted    Irish  educator   and   literary  critic,  70. 
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BELGIANS  INTRENCHED  AT  TERMONDE 
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THE  CALL  TO  THE  COLORS  IN  FRANCE 
(French   reservists   marching  through   Paris  streets) 


GIRLS  TAKING  THE  PLACE  OF  MEN  AS  CONDUCTORS  A  RIFLE  PIT    (itf  ANTICIPATION  OF  A   SIEGE) 

PARIS  IN  WAR  TIME 
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THE  BRITISH  MARINES  ARRIVING  AT  OSTEND 
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THE  FRATERNAL  SPIRIT  AMONG  THE  ALLIES 

(On   the   left   we  see   French  and   English   officers  breakfasting  together;  on  the  right  Belgian  girls  are  welcoming 

the   French  troops  in  the  village  of  Waremme) 
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FRENCH  INFANTRY  ON  THE  DOUBLE  QUICK.  ADVANCING 
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BELGIANS  BEHIND  BARRICADES  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  LOUVAIN 
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GERMAN  ARTILLERY 
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TO  NEW  POSITIONS  AS  THE  GERMAN  TROOPS  RETREAT 
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GERMAN  INFANTRY  FIGHTING  BEHIND  EARTHWORKS 
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GOING  INTO  ACTION 
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BELGIAN  RED  CROSS  NURSES  BRINGING  IN  A  WOUNDED  BUGLER 
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WOUNDED    BUT     HAPPY  MINISTERING    TO    THE    WOUNDED    IN    A    HOSPITAL 

(Scotch   troopers  with   their   trophy — a   Uhlan's   cap)  NEAR   PARIS 
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A  CORPS  OF  ENGLISH  RED  CROSS  NURSES  READY  FOR  DUTY 
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SOME  OF  ENGLAND'S  RAW  MATERIAL 
(Recruits    marching   into   the   Somerset   House   Yard) 
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FRENCH     RESERVIST     BIDDING     HIS     WIFE    GOODBYE 
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THE  BELGIAN    MOTHER  AND   HER  NEW   SOLDIER  SON 
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MEMBERS    OF    THE     AUSTRIAN     LANDSTURM  GERMAN    RESERVISTS   OFF   FOR   THE   FRONT 

THE  FRESH  LEVIES 
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LOUVAIN:  THE  CHARRED  WALLS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  (GERMAN  CAVALRY  IN  THE  FOREGROUND) 
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AT     MAI. INKS.    AFTER    THE    BOMBARDMENT 
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A"  ROW    OF    WRECKED    HOUSES    AT    MELLE 


New  York 
SOME  OF    II  A] -lex's   I'liKTION  OF  DESTRUCTION 
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RUINED     GATES     TO     TERMONDE'S     RUINS 


WAR  RAVAGED  BELGIUM 
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BELGIAN  PEASANTS  FLEEING  FROM  TIRLEMONT  TOWARD  BRUSSELS.  IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE  GERMAN   INVADERS 
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BELGIAN   WOMEN   AT   MELLE   SEARCHING  THE  RUINS        LEAVING     BRUSSELS     WITH     AS     MUCH     OF 
OF   THEIR    HOMES  BELONGINGS    AS    THEY    CAN    CARRY 

REFUGEES  AND  RUINED  HOMES  IN  BELGIUM 


THEIR 
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SOME  BRAWNY  YORKSHIRE  LADS  MOBILIZED  AT  CAMBRIDGE 
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MEAL  TIME  AT  LIEGE -GERMAN  OFFICERS  (ON  THE  LEFT).  BELGIAN  SOUP  KITCHEN  (ON  THE  RIGHT) 
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FRENCH     SOLDIERS    CARRYING    THEIR    DINNER 
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THE   GERMAN    SOLDIER'S    SOUP 
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AUSTRIAN  SHARPSHOOTERS  IN  A  MOUNTAIN  PASS  NEAR  THE  DANUBE 
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A    SERVIAN    SHARPSHOOTER    ON    THE    BELGRADE 
SIDE    OF    THE    DANUBE 
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EFFECT     OF     AUSTRIAN     SHELLS     ON     BELGRADE'S 
FORTRESS     (THE    CROSS    STILL    STANDS) 


RUSSIAN  CAVALRY  ON  THE  MARCH 
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FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  ARMY  CHIEFS  FIGHTING  THE  GERMANS  IN  FRANCE 
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VON    KLUCK  VON    HEERINCEN  VON    BULOW  VON   DER  GOLTZ 

GERMAN  COMMANDERS  ON  THE  DASH  FROM  BELGIUM 


DMIETRIEV  GRAND     DUKE     NICHOLAS  RENNENKAMPF 

LEADERS  OF  RUSSIA'S  WESTWARD  MARCH  INTO  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


ALLIES  VERSUS  GERMANY: 
STRATEGY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGNS 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

(Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun) 

[The  Review  of  Reviews  has  secured  this  lucid  and  illuminating  account  of  two 
months  of  war,  written  with  a  brilliance  and  directness  that  is  very  unusual,  in  order  to 
enable  its  readers  to  see  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  correct  picture  of  the  vast,  soul-trying 
drama  that  is  being  enacted  on  the  fields  of  France  and  the  marches  of  eastern  Germany 
and  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia. — The  Editor.] 

I.    The  German  Offensive        II.  The  Attack  Upon  France 

IN  any  review  of  the  military  operations  of       In  the  examination  of  the  gigantic  military 

the  European  War  during  September,  the  operation  three  distinct  things  must  be  consid- 

history  of  the  German  offensive  thrust  into  ered.     It  is  necessary,   first,  to  explain  why 

France    necessarily    commands    attention    al-  Germany  should  have  decided  to  utilize  prac- 

most  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.     In  Poland  tically  all  of  her  enormous  military  machine 

and  Galicia  mighty  battles  have  been  fought;  in  a  thrust  at  France;  second,  why  the  route 

victories  destined  perhaps  to  contribute  more  through    Belgium   was   selected,    despite    the 

than   the   western   battles   to   the   next   map-  fact  that  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 

making  in  Europe  were  achieved.     But  it  was  insured   the  appearance  of  Great  Britain   in 

the  struggle   from   Brussels   to   the   gates   of  the  ranks  of  her  enemies;  third,   it   remains 

Paris  that  held  the  attention  of  the  world,  to  review  the  actual  military  operations  them- 

Primarily    this    was   because    the    supreme  selves  in  their  three  separate  phases,  the  drive 

military  machine  of  the  world  was  here  sub-  at  the  left  flank,  the  thrust  at  the  center,  and 

jected  to  its  first  trial  in  nearly  half  a  cen-  the  recoil. 

tury.      From    Sedan    to    the    Battle    of    the       German  attack  upon  France  was  dictated 

Marne  the  German  army  had  been  held  the  by  the  following  considerations:     In  a  war 

greatest  military  weapon  in   the  world,  and  with  France,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Ser- 

armed  with  it  the  German  Kaiser  had  domi-  via,  having  only  Austria  as  an  ally,  it  was  cer- 

nated    the    counsels    of    Europe    during    his  tain  that  when  all  her  foes  had  their  military 

whole  reign.     Since  Waterloo  destroyed  the  strength  in  the  field,  Germany  would  be  de- 

Napoleonic  army  no  troops,  save  those  of  the  cisively  outnumbered.     But  at  the  outset  of 

German  Empire,  had  enjoyed  an  equal  fame,  the  conflict  only  France  could  mobilize  with 

In  the  trial  of  September,  too,  the  Ger-  approximately  the  same  promptitude  as  Ger- 
man army  showed  itself  not  unworthy  of  its  many.  The  size  of  Russia,  the  inadequacy  of 
reputation.  To  measure  the  magnitude  of  her  system  of  communications,  the  compara- 
the  German  offensive  thrust  must  be  the  work  tive  inefficiency  of  her  general  staff,  as  Berlin 
of  general  staffs  of  the  future,  but  at  the  saw  it,  the  long  delay  that  would  be  neces- 
present  moment,  close  to  the  event,  the  spec-  sary  before  Great  Britain  could  put  anything 
tacle  of  a  nation  launching  more  than  a  mil-  but  a  small  expeditionary  force  in  the  field, 
lion  of  magnificently  trained,  fully  equipped  all  these  circumstances  combined  to  give  Ger- 
men,  whose  courage  equalled  their  efficiency,  many  a  period  of  some  weeks  during  which 
in  one  gigantic  drive,  sending  them  in  three  she  could  strike  at  France, 
weeks  forward  over  more  than  two  hundred  If,  while  England  was  raising  an  army  and 
miles,  from  victory  to  victory  in  battles  far  Russia  slowly  coming  up,  restrained  by  a  thin 
surpassing  the  Napoleonic  struggles  in  num-  screen  of  Germans  and  most  of  the  field  army 
bers  engaged,  and  rivalling  the  Russo-Japa-  of  Austria,  Germany  could  deal  France  a 
nese  War  in  the  sacrifice  of  life,  seems  in  all  swift,  tremendous,  decisive  blow,  not  defeat- 
our  written  history  comparable  only  with  dis-  ing  but  destroying  her  military  force,  repeat- 
patch  of  the  myriads  of  Xerxes  against  ing  in  1914  the  successes  of  1870  on  a  colossal 
Greece  and  the  Armada  of  Spain  against  scale,  then  Germany  might  hope  to  be  finally 
England.  rid  of  one  foe  before  the  others  were  up.    At 
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Paris  she  could  dictate  French  submission  and  IV,    THE  SHADOW  OF  SEDAN 

turn  her  victorious  army  against  Russia.  „          ,             ,            ., 

The  Kaiser's  position  was  precisely  that  of  .,  Ff°m  the  attack  on  Liege  on  August  4  un- 

Napoleon  at  the  outset  of  his  last  campaign.  ul  ™J  German  mobilization  was  complete,  a 

In  Belgium,  British  and  Prussian  armies  were  Period  of  twelve  days,  the  press  of  the  world 

on   foot;   from  Austria,   Russia,   the  rest  of  was  filled  with  the  reports  of  the  gallantry 

Europe,  new  armies  were  sure  to  come;  Na-  of   the  Belg'an  ««*   which,  Wlth  apparent 

poleon's  plan  was  to  crush  the  armies  in  Bel-  success   fought   off   the  cavalry   screens  sent 

gium  before  the  others  came  up,   and  deal  f^ward  by  the  Germans  while  they  gathered 

with    them   in   turn.      For   this   purpose   he  their  masses-     In  the  first  flush  °f  Belgian 

fought  the  Waterloo  campaign.  resistance    the    suspicion    went    abroad    that 

Lrerman  military  strength  had  been  overesti- 

III.  The  Advance  Through  Bel-  m*e.d'  that  th*  ";achlBn7f  br„ki;g  down 

at    the   very   start.      But    for   all    disrespect 
GIUM  shown  in  these  days  the  press  of  the  Allies 

Precisely  the  same  necessities  compelled  was  to  Pa^  dearly  and  without  delay. 
the  Germans  to  go  through  Belgium  as  in-  Thus  on  or  about  August  17  the  German 
spired  their  attack  upon  France.  Granted  invading  army,  hardly  less  than  a  million 
that  for  six  weeks  they  were  free  to  use  their  strong,  finally  stepped  forward,  crushed 
massive  military  machine  against  France  al-  down  Belgian  resistance  with  scarcely  an  ef- 
most  exclusively,  it  was  equally  necessary  fort>  sent  thc  shattered  fragments  of  the  Bel- 
that  they  should  have  a  way  to  get  to  France  gian  army  back  upon  Antwerp,  occupied 
promptly,  to  be  at  the  throat  of  the  enemy  Brussels  on  August  20,  and  wheeling  to  the 
without  delay.  Hence  it  was  impossible  to  left  beSan  its  tremendous  drive  at  Paris, 
attack  France  from  the  Franco-German  fron-  opening  east  and  west  as  it  advanced, 
tier.  Here,  from  the  very  morning  of  her  Now  what  was  the  state  of  the  French 
terrible  defeat  in  1870,  France  had  been  build-  army  on  August  20,  when  this  overwhelm- 
ing tremendous  forts.  Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal,  ing  blow  was  about  to  fall?  At  least  two- 
Belfort  barred  this  approach  and  behind  them  thirds  of  its  number  were  fighting  far  off 
was    a   second    line    hardly    less    formidable,   along  the   Meuse   and   the  Vosges.     Before 

It  was  true  that  none  of  these  fortresses  Nancy  the  much-advertised  "counter-offen- 
was  impregnable,  but  to  smash  through  them  sive"  had  come  to  grief  and  after  a  brief  foray 
with  the  whole  field  army  of  France  man-  into  German  Lorraine  had  been  sent  home 
ning  them,— this  would  consume  time  and  shattered.  South  before  Belfort  another  in- 
there  was  lacking  to  the  Germans  time  for  vading  French  army  clung  to  Muelhausen, 
such  an  operation.  Not  through  the  Vosges  which  it  had  taken,  lost,  and  retaken.  Along 
could  their  swift  and  terrible  thrust  be  sent,  the  Meuse  a  third  experiment  in  the  offensive 
There  remained  the  Belgian  gateway.  West-  had  ended  equally  unhappily, 
ward  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany  to  On  the  north  between  Paris  and  the  Ger- 
Liege  in  Belgium  ran  one  of  the  great  trunk  man  flood  a  few  army  corps  were  barely  be- 
railroads  of  Europe.  West  of  Liege  the  line  ginning  to  take  position  just  beyond  the 
opened  into  several  double-track  routes  across  French  frontier  along  the  Sambre  from 
the  plain  to  Brussels.  From  Brussels  south  Charleroi  to  Namur  and  along  the  Meuse 
to  Paris  yet  more  trunk  lines  flowed  over  from  Namur  to  Mezieres,  where  junction 
level  country  destitute  of  large  rivers,  high  was  made  with  the  beaten  force  retiring  from 
mountains,  or  other  natural  obstacles  to  the  the  recent  offensive.  Westward  toward  Lille 
quick  advance  of  an  invading  army.  and  about  Mons  two  British  army  corps  were 

If  Germany  were  to  crush  France  by  one  also  taking  position,  but  were  not  yet  ready, 
blow,  then,  here  was  her  only  possible  avenue  A1l  told,  there  were  perhaps  in  the  north 
of  approach.  Taking  it,  she  could  hope  to  Anglo-French  troops  amounting  to  a  third 
come  at  Paris  and  overwhelm  French  mili-  °r  the  German  mass. 

tary  strength  cither  by  weight  of  numbers  or  When  they  wheeled  left  in  Brussels  and 
skill  of  her  strategical  dispositions  within  the  started  toward  Paris  the  Germans  were  ac- 
time  allotted  her.  Accordingly,  without  the  tually  nearer  to  the  French  capital  than  either 
slightest  hesitation,  she  chose  the  Belgian  of  the  great  French  armies  on  the  east.  If 
route  and  the  first  roar  of  hostile  artillery  in  they  could  crush  the  allied  force  before  them, 
the  world  war  was  heard  under  the  forts  of  or  outflank  it  and  roll  it  east  away  from 
Liege,  almost  before  the  first  declaration  of  Paris,  they  could  envelop  the  whole  military 
war  was  forth.  force  of  France  in  a  net  pinned  dowmat  one 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMIES  INTO  FRANCE 

(The  shaded  portions  indicate  the  sweep  of  the  different  armies:     1.   Von    Kluck,   2.   Von  Biilow,   3.   Von   Hausen, 

4.     Grand     Duke     Albrecht,     5.     Crown     Prince,     6.     Von     Heeringen,     coming     from     Lorraine) 


end  on  the  Swiss  frontier  and  carried  at  the 
other  by  the  swiftly  moving  right  of  the  Ger- 
man advance.  With  three  of  their  six  weeks 
still  remaining,  the  Germans  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  repeat  Sedan  on  a  truly  colossal  scale. 
To  this  effort  the  following  ten  days  were 
devoted. 

V.  By  the  Left  Flank 

For  the  American  the  simplest  way  to 
grasp  the  next  ten  days  of  the  campaign  is  to 
recall  the  advance  of  Grant  toward  Rich- 
mond in  1864.  From  the  Wilderness  to 
Cold  Harbor  Grant's  whole  effort  was  to 
crush  Lee  by  frontal  attack,  since  his  army 
was  twice  as  large  as  the  Confederate,  and  at 
the  same  time,  moving  by  the  left  flank,  to 
interpose  between  Lee  and  Richmond.  The 
problem  of  the  French  was  Lee's,  to  inflict 
the  greatest  possible  losses,  strike  back  at 
every  favorable  moment,  and  still  keep  the 
road  to  the  capital  open  and  check  the  deadly 
drive  at  their  own  left  flank. 

On  August  23  the  first  blow  fell.  At  the 
same  time  the  allied  center  near  Charleroi 
and  the  right  on  the  Meuse  near  Givet  were 
assailed,  overwhelmed,  forced  back  after  des- 
perate fighting,  while  Namur,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  world,  capitulated.  The  British 
on  the  left  about  Mons  repulsed  several  sav- 
age attacks,  but  were  involved  in  the  general 

Oct.— 4 


retreat.  This  was  rather  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy by  sheer  weight  than  to  outflank,  and 
only  by  rapid  retreat  was  disaster  avoided. 

The  second  blow  came  upon  August  26 
and  fell  upon  the  British  alone.  Standing 
about  Cambrai,  Le  Cateau,  Landrecies,  and 
preparing  to  withdraw,  the  British  army,  two 
corps  against  five,  were  suddenly  assailed  by 
a  huge  German  army  which  struck  at  their 
front  and  at  the  same  time  reached  for  their 
flanks.  This  was  the  critical  moment,  not 
merely  for  the  British,  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation as  Sir  John  French  has  reported,  but 
for  the  whole  northern  army,  for  if  the  Brit- 
ish were  destroyed  the  whole  left  flank  of  the 
allied  forces  was  gone,  the  center  and  the  left 
would  be  rolled  up  as  the  British  had  been, 
the  northern  army  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  mass  of  the  Germans  would  be  between 
Paris  and  the  eastern  armies,  could  surround 
them,  destroy  them  by  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers, and  turn  then  to  its  Russian  task. 

But  the  British  army  was  not  destroyed. 
Fighting  as  it  fought  at  Waterloo,  with  the 
same  obstinacy,  tenacity,  imperturbability,  it 
finally  shook  off  its  assailants,  staggered 
back,  won  clear  and  went  home,  dealing  ter- 
rific blows  as  it  went  and  inflicting  losses 
which  were  enormous.  When  next  it  stood, 
fresh  French  troops  protected  its  left,  and 
with  its  escape  the  German  move  by  the  left 
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flank  was,  as  it  turned  out  later,  blocked,  but   River;    the    left    prolonged    the    line   to    the 
by  how  narrow  a  margin  is  now  plain.  Argonne,    where    it   joined    with    the   armies 

of  the   Meuse  and  the  Vosges  facing  north 
VI.    NEWS  FROM  THE  EAST  and  east  respectively.     It  was  no  longer  pos- 

sible  to   envelop   a  wing.      But   it   was  still 

Yet  as  the  German  armies  were  winning  possible  to  break  through  the  center,  cut  the 
their  first  victory  on  fields  familiar  to  the  stu-  line  between  Paris  and  the  eastern  fortresses 
dents  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  their  gen-  as  a  flood  sweeps  away  a  dam  resting  on 
erals  received  news  of  evil  omen.  Precisely  either  wall  of  a  valley,  destroy  the  center, 
as  Napoleon,  at  the  moment  he  was  launch-  and  then  deal  with  the  wings  in  detail, 
ing  his  attack  upon  Wellington,  learned  of  For  the  Germans  the  stroke  was  neces- 
the  appearance  of  Prussians  in  the  fields  sary,  since  they  still  had  the  whole  force  of 
toward  Plancenoit,  the  German  commanders  France  to  dispose  of;  it  had  retreated,  but 
at  Charleroi  heard  that  Russia  had  stepped  it  had  not  been  shattered.  If  it  could  not 
over  into  East  Prussia,  won  several  victories,  be  destroyed,  since  Russia  was  pounding 
isolated  Koenigsberg,  and  was  driving  for-  ahead  terribly  in  Galicia,  requiring  larger 
ward  toward  the  Vistula  furiously.  Evi-  and  larger  depletions  of  western  armies, 
dently  Russian  mobilization  had  been  quicker  then  a  retreat  from  France  was  inevitable, 
than  was  expected  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  for  already  the  Germans  were  outnumbered 
week  it  was  necessary  to  deplete  the  armies  in  both  fields  and  the  advantage  due  to  bet- 
in  France.  Two  corps  then  were  sent,  while  ter  concentration  at  the  start  was  passing 
the   Battle   of   Cambrai    was   still   unfought.   rapidly,    had   perhaps   vanished.      Hence   the 

Cambrai  won,  but  the  great  enveloping  decision  to  strike  at  the  center, 
drive  balked,  there  was  yet  worse  news  from  To  the  American  this  change  in  plan  is 
the  East,  this  time  from  Galicia.  Here  the  best  described  by  recalling  the  course  of  Lee 
main  Austrian  field  army  was  in  distress,  at  Gettysburg.  On  the  second  day  the  whole 
had  met  with  disaster  about  Lemberg,  the  weight  of  his-  attack  was  upon  the  left,  his 
first  real  disaster  of  the  war;  five  corps  had  necessity  to  get  Round  Top,  roll  up  the  lefr, 
been  crushed,  half  the  Austrian  force  in  and  dispose  of  the  Union  army.  By  a  narrow 
that  region.  Unsupported,  the  Austrian  margin  he  failed  and  on  the  third  day  his 
army  might  be  annihilated.  Now  it  was  effort  was  to  break  the  center  against  which 
necessary  to  send  east,  not  alone  the  two  he  launched  Pickett  in  his  famous  charge. 
Austrian  corps,  hitherto  aiding  in  the  attack  But  as  the  advantage  on  the  third  day  at 
upon  France,  but  five  German  corps.  To  Gettysburg  was  all  with  Meade,  so  at  this 
make  the  matter  worse,  here  was  a  Servian  point  in  the  campaign  in  France  it  rested 
army,  having  routed  four  more  Austrian  corps  with  Joffre.  He  had  had  two  weeks  to  re- 
at  the  Jedar,  driving  north  for  Hungary.        pair  the  earlier  blunders.      He  had  superior 

Having  sent  seven  corps  east,  two  to  East  numbers,  his  flanks  were  safe,  he  could  fight 
Prussia,  four  to  Galicia,  the  advantage  of  upon  the  field  he  selected  and  on  this  field 
numbers  was  no  longer  with  the  Germans  he  had  been  preparing  for  many  days, 
in  France.  Five  corps  were  withdrawn  from  Finally,  his  troops  were  fresh,  reinforced  by 
Alsace  and  this  relieved  an  equal  number  of  new  corps,  were  close  to  their  bases,  could  be 
French  corps,  which  moving  on  interior  lines  easily  reinforced  and  supplied.  The  Ger^ 
might  soon  be  expected  in  Picardy  or  Cham-  mans  on  their  side  were  exhausted  by  ef- 
pagne.  It  was  Waterloo  over  again,  with  forts  unparalleled  in  war,  their  losses  had 
the  Russians  playing  the  Prussian  role  and  been  terrible,  they  were  far  from  their  bases, 
more  and  more  insistently  demanding  the  at-  the  railroads  were  destroyed,  the  roads 
tention  of  the  very  troops  relied  upon  to  wrecked,  the  odds  unmistakable, 
give  the  fatal  blow  to  the  defenders,  hard- 
pressed  now,  having  narrowly  escaped  dis-  VIII.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE 
aster,  but  still  unbroken. 

General  Von  Kluck,  who  commanded  the 
VII.     THE    BLOW   AT  THE    CENTER  German  advance,  must  also  have  realized,  by 

September  1,  that  the  move  by  the  left  flank 

By  September  1  it  was  plain  that  the  Ger-  had  failed.  The  allied  left  was  back  too 
man  move  by  the  left  flank  had  failed,  near  to  Paris  to  leave  any  chance  for  cutting 
Steadily  retreating,  the  French  left  had  come  in  behind  it.  To  take  a  homely  figure,  the 
squarely  home  under  the  guns  of  Paris.  The  allied  army  from  Mons  to  Compiegne  had 
center    following   stood    behind    the    Marne  been   in   the  position   of   a  closing   door;   it 
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hung  on  the  barrier  fortresses  to  the  east 
and  was  swinging  closed  on  Paris.  General 
Von  Kluck  had  been  endeavoring  to  get  in 
the  doorway  before  it  closed.  By  this  time 
the  crack  was  too  narrow  and  a  day  or  two 
later  it  banged  shut  on  Paris. 

As  Von  Kluck  advanced,  the  armies  ot 
Von  Buelow,  Von  Hausen,  the  Grand  Duke 
Albrecht,  and  the  Crown  Prince  had  kept 
pace,  while  the  allied  armies  facing  them 
had  given  way,  not  because  of  the  pressure 
of  the  armies  in  front  of  them,  but  because 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Anglo-French  on 
the  left  exposed  their  flank.  Now  the  left 
stood  on  Paris,  the  right  on  the  barrier 
fortresses,  the  center  south  of  the  Marne 
River  on  a  slightly  curving  line  passing 
through  Montmirail,  Sezanne,  La  Fere 
Champenoise,  Camp  de  Mailly,  Vitry-le- 
Francois,  to  Revigny  on  the  Ornain,  just 
north  of  Bar-le-Duc.  North  of  this  point 
Verdun  and  the  barrier  fortresses  above 
Toul  were  now  half  surrounded  by  the 
Crown  Prince's  army  coming  west  by 
Stenay,  and  had  been  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Between  Vitry  and  Paris  the  railway  dis- 
tance is  127  miles;  the  front  of  the  Allies  was 
rather  shorter.  On  this  line  they  had  con- 
centrated an  army  subsequently  estimated 
at  1,100,000.  In  addition  the  garrison  at 
Paris  counted  500,000.  Against  this  the 
Germans  did  not  have  above  900,000.  To 
succeed  it  was  necessary  to  throw  their  full 
weight  upon  one  point.  They  selected  the 
center  and  in  the  next  few  days  the  whole 
drive  was  between  Sezanne  and  ^  ry,  cen- 
tering at  Camp  de  Mailly,  happily  for  the 
French  the  field  on  which  for  years  their 
artillery  had  been  tested  and  their  artil- 
lerists practised.  Nowhere  else  in  all 
France  could  their  shooting  be  expected  to 
be  half  so  good. 

The  first  operation  was  Von  Kluck's.  On 
September  1  he  was  north  and  as  much  west 
as  east  of  Paris.  Gathering  in  all  his  out- 
riding detachments  he  marched  southeast 
across  the  front  of  the  Allies  before  Paris 
and  then  south  across  the  Marne.  His  ad- 
vance if  continued  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  left  of  the  French  center,  which  he 
would  have  struck  on  the  flank,  while  Von 
Buelow  struck  it  full  in  front.  The  result 
would  have  been  disastrous  if  he  had  been 
able  to  carry  out  his  design,  but  he  failed. 

His  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  attempting  to  execute  a  movement 
which  could  only  be  successful  if  the  garri- 
son  in    Paris  was  too    small    to    take    the 


offensive  and  if  the  Anglo-French  troops 
who  had  faced  him  from  the  Sambre  to  the 
Marne  were  definitively  out  of  the  game. 
Otherwise,  when  he  had  passed  Paris  going 
south,  the  garrison  could  strike  toward  his 
flank  and  rear  while  the  Anglo-French 
force  advanced  against  his  front.  Then  he 
would  be  precisely  in  the  same  peril  that  Sir 
John  French  had  been  in  at  Cambrai.  Only 
the  prompt  collapse  of  the  allied  center 
could  help  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  touched  Provins  than 
the  trap  was  sprung.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Paris  garrison  struck  his  flank  and  rear, 
the  British  and  French  his  front.  The  two 
lines  closed  upon  him  as  a  pair  of  scissors 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  For  two  days  he 
was  in  deadly  peril  and  his  escape  here  was  a 
supreme  triumph  of  generalship.  But  in 
escaping  he  at  last  relinquished  the  offen- 
sive. More  than  this,  in  going  back  he 
opened  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  German 
center  which  had  battled  terrifically  but  had 
not  pierced  the  allied  center.  That  in  turn 
had  to  halt,  concentrate,  and  start  back; 
then  the  left  was  in  the  air  and  had  to  fol- 
low suit.  By  September  12  the  whole  Ger- 
man force  was  going  back  followed  by 
French  and  English  troops  tasting  at  last 
the  joy  of  victory. 

This  was  the  answer  of  French  strategy 
to  German,  a  retreat  on  a  selected  position, — 
a  baffle  at  last  with  every  chance  in  favor  of 
the  Allies,  after  three  weeks  of  delay  which 
brought  the  Russians  up  and  compelled 
weakening  the  German  battle  line  in 
France  to  save  the  eastern  frontier.  To  gain 
this  time,  this  advantage,  General  Joffre 
had  sacrificed  cities  and  provinces  to  flame 
and  sword.  It  was  the  calculation  of  a 
strong  man,  who  trusted  his  nation  and  his 
government,  but  neither  the  nation  nor  the 
general    was    unworthy   of   such    confidence. 

IX.  The  Recoil 

When  the  Germans  started  back  and  the 
whole  allied  line,  like  the  soldiers  who 
obeyed  the  famous  command,  "Up,  guards, 
and  at  them,"  at  Waterloo,  flung  them- 
selves into  the  pursuit,  the  situation  of  the 
two  armies  was  strangely  reversed.  From 
Cambrai  to  Paris,  Von  Kluck  had  been 
upon  the  allied  flank  struggling  to  get  be- 
hind it  and  crumple  it  up  and  after  it  the 
center  and  left.  Now  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
done  with  garrison  work  for  a  time,  was  on 
his  flank  reaching  for  his  lines  of  com- 
munication,   snapping    up    his    ammunition 
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trains    in    the    first    hours    of    the    advance  sarily    set.      Beginning    at    the    earliest    pos- 

Now  he  was  racing  for  his  life  to  get  ahead  sible   moment   they    must    exercise    pressure 

of    the    flank    thrust    and    precisely    as    the  upon  the  German  forces  in  East  Prussia  and 

Anglo-French    left    in    retreat    dragged    the  compel  the  recall  of  troops  from  the  French 

whole   force  with   it,   Von   Kluck  was  drag-  field  of  operations;  second,  they  must  crush 

ging  the  whole  German  army.  Austrian    military    strength    before    prospec- 

Back  over  the  same  roads  on  which  they  tive  German  victories  in  the  west  should  re- 
had  advanced,  suffering  alike  from  weari-  lease  army  corps  to  join  in  the  eastern  battles, 
ness,  hunger,  lack  of  ammunition,  but  still  The  geography  of  the  Russian  campaign  is 
moving  almost  as  fast  as  when  they  came,  simple.  Russian  Poland  projects  far  into 
the  German  army  toiled,  evacuating  town  the  bulk  of  Austro-German  territory, — is,  in 
after  town,  whose  capture  had  been  a  famous  fact,  more  than  half  surrounded  by  German 
victory  in  Berlin  bulletins,  leaving  behind  East  Prussia  and  Austrian  Galicia.  The 
straggling  thousands  and  much  of  the  im-  westernmost  town  of  Russian  Poland  is  lit- 
pedimenta  of  war,  beaten  upon  by  torrential  tie  more  than  200  miles  from  Berlin  and  the 
rains,  assailed  by  troops  still  fresh  and  road  lies  through  the  German  fortress  of 
rested,  followed  by  British  cavalry  led  by  Posen.  On  this  road  it  might  be  expected 
Sir  John  French,  possibly  the  greatest  of  that  Russia  would  thrust  out. 
living  cavalrymen, — such  was  the  German  But  such  expectation  wholly  disregarded 
recoil.  Again  and  again  the  weary  lines  the  military  situation.  Had  Russia  sent  her 
halted  and  the  artillery  fought  off  the  main  army  this  way,  it  would  have  been 
attack.  From  the  Seine  to  the  Aisne,  there  open  to  attack  on  both  flanks  by  the  troops 
was  no  rout.  So  far  the  German  army  in  hostile  territory  north  and  south  and  its 
showed  itself  quite  as  great  in  retreat  as  communications  with  Russia  might  have  been 
the  Allies.  So  far  it  was  not  a  Waterloo,  cut  behind  it  almost  before  it  had  crossed  the 
but  it  was  a  Gettysburg, — a  Gettysburg  fol-  frontier.  Because  of  this,  Russian  mobiliza- 
lowed  by  a  prompt,  sweeping,  tremendous  tion  was  based  not  on  Warsaw  in  the  mid- 
pursuit.  The  thing  that  Meade  failed  to  die  of  Russian  Poland,  but  on  the  Memel- 
do,  Joffre  and  French  did  not  hesitate  to  Czernowitz  line  far  behind.  The  first  opera- 
undertake.  And  so,  having  raced  from  the  tions  were  directed  not  at  invading  Posen, 
frontier  to  Paris  to  get  on  the  allied  flank,  but  at  crushing  German  troops  in  East  Prus- 
the  Germans  raced  from  Paris  toward  the  sia  and  Austrian  in  Galicia,  thus  clearing  the 
frontier  to  save  their  own  flank.  For  them  flanks  for  the  main  advance, 
the  world  had  turned  upside  down ;  for  the  Therefore  the  first  fighting  was  on  the 
historians  it  was  a  marvelous  repetition  of  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia,  about  Gumbin- 
a  tremendous  drama.  nen,    where    a    considerable    Russian    army 

For  fifty  years  the  farthest  point  in  Pick-  stepped  over  the  line,  defeated  the  Germans, 

ett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  has  been  pointed  rolled    them    back    to    Koenigsberg,    while   a 

out    as    the    high-water    mark  of    the    Con-  second    army    coming    north    from    Warsaw 

federacy.     The  high-water  mark  of  German  struck  at  Allenstein  south  of  Danzig.     This 

invasion    was   Lagny,    seventeen    miles    from  invasion,   barely   three  weeks  after  war  had 

Paris  and  five  from  the  outer  ring  of  forts,  been    declared,    compelled     the     transfer     of 

Von  Kluck  reached  it  on  September  6,  thir-  two   German   corps   from   the   west  to  east, 

teen  days  earlier  than  Von  Moltke  in  1870.  Once  they  had  arrived,  Russian  invasion  was 

checked,  Russian  armies  wholly  defeated  and 

X.    THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  sent  home,  but  the  two  corps  had  still  to  be 

kept  on  the  field. 

The  German  attack  upon  France  was  a  Meantime  operations  far  to  the  south 
desperate  effort  to  end  a  war,  so  far  as  demonstrated  that  the  East  Prussian  opera- 
France  was  concerned,  by  a  single  dash,  tion  had  been  minor.  For  presently  about 
The  Russian  operations  were  from  the  out-  Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  a  huge  Russian  force, 
set  frankly  the  beginning  of  a  campaign.  — the  Austrians  estimated  it  at  a  million, — 
Nor  is  it  possible  yet  to  review,  even  with  began  to  exercise  pressure.  Its  left  on  the 
the  relative  clarity  official  statements  for  the  Carpathians,  its  right  in  Russian  Poland  be- 
western  field  permit,  the  progress  of  the  ter-  fore  Lublin,  toward  which  the  Austrian  left 
rifle  battles  along  the  Vistula,  the  Dneister,  was  striking,  its  center  before  Lemberg,  this 
and  the  San.  Only  the  broader  outlines  can  Russian  army  advanced  through  ten  days  of 
be  sketched.  furious    fighting.        The     battle     ended     in 

For   the   Russians  two   tasks   were   neces-  Austrian  disaster.     On  the  right,  Halicz  on 
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THE  POLISH  LANDS  WHERE  RUSSIANS  ARE  FIGHTING  GERMANS 

AND  AUSTRIANS 


the  Dniester  was  carried  by  storm  and  the 
defending  force  routed.  Two  days  before, 
Lemberg  fell,  abandoned  by  a  defeated  army 
hastening  west  toward  Przemysl,  the  chief 
fortress  of  Galicia. 

The  fall  of  Lemberg  was  announced  on 
September  1,  with  the  report  of  the  cap- 
ture of  80,000  Austrians  and  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  50,000  more.  Five  corps,  five 
of  the  eight  non-Slav  corps  which  make  up 
the  Austrian  army,  were  crushed.  As  for 
the  Austrian  left  moving  on  Lublin,  it  was 
left  in  the  air,  and  had  to  turn  back,  fight- 
ing all  the  time  to  get  to  the  cover  of 
Przemysl  and  Jaroslav.  It,  too,  met  with 
disaster.  By  September  16  Russian  official 
bulletins  announced  the  capture  of  250,000 
Austrian  troops,  a  third  of  the  eastern  army, 
together  with  cannon  innumerable  and  a 
wealth  of  material,  the  flight  of  the  survivors, 
the  investment  of  Przemysl,  of  Cracow,  the 
appearance  of  Cossacks  on  the  crests  of  the 
Carpathians  toward  Hungary,  above  all  the 
beginning  of  the  main  Russian  advance  to 
Berlin  by  Breslau  and  Silesia. 

The  campaign  in  East  Prussia  had  recalled 
two  German  corps  before  the  Battle  of 
Cambrai,  the  victory  of  Lemberg  five  more, 
before  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Eastward, 
too,  came  two  corps  which  Austria  had  rashly 
enough  lent  to  Germany  to  crush  France. 
Such  was  Austro-German  contempt  for  Rus- 
sian military  strength. 

In  the  west,  France  had  demonstrated  that 


her  army  was  not  that  of  Sedan.  In  the  east, 
Russia  proved  that  the  lessons  of  Mukden 
were  not  forgotten.  By  her  victories  in 
Galicia  she  had  also,  by  September  17,  ap- 
parently destroyed  Austrian  military  strength. 
Her  task  had  been  to  weaken  German 
strength  in  France  and  crush  Austria;  she 
had  performed  both  tasks  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  her  allies. 

XI.    From   the   Marne  to  the 
Aisne 

It  remains  to  review  briefly  the  operations 
from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne, — operations 
still  continuing  at  the  moment  these  lines  are 
written.  When  General  Von  Kluck  fought 
his  way  out  of  the  trap  set  for  him  near 
Paris  and  started  north,  he  was  exactly  in  the 
position  of  the  Allies  during  the  long  retreat 
from  the  Sambre  to  the  Marne.  All  that 
time  German  strategy  had  labored,  first  to 
encircle  the  allied  left  and  roll  it  up,  inter- 
posing between  it  and  Paris;  second,  to  crush 
the  allied  army  when  at  last  it  made  a  stand 
at  the  Marne.  Now  the.  Allies  on  Von 
Kluck's  front  and  flank  were  driving  at  the 
same  object. 

From  September  7  to  14  Von  Kluck  went 
north.  On  the  13th,  with  their  right  flank 
protected  by  the  Oise,  beyond  which  to  the 
west  a  strong  flank  guard  stood  at  Noyon, 
seventy  miles  north  of  Paris,  the  German 
forces   began    to   take    root  behind    Soissons, 
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with  the  Aisne  in  their  front.  Under  pres- 
sure they  gave  slightly  and  stood  on  the 
heignts  to  the  north  from  Laon  east  through 
Craonne,  across  the  Aisne  north  of  Rheims  to 
the  Argonne,  beyond  which  the  Crown 
Prince  was  struggling  desperately  to  get  out 
of  trouble.  On  this  line  Von  Buelow,  Von 
Hausen,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Albrecht  had 
taken  position,  falling  back  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  Von  Kluck. 

In  all  this  time  French  strategy  revealed 
itself  in  an  effort  to  get  on  the  right  flank 
of  Von  Kluck,  in  pressing  hard  upon  the  cen- 
ter at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  hard  drive  to 
catch  the  Crown  Prince.  In  the  general  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans,  the  mission  of  the 
Crown  Prince  had  been  to  surround  the  bar- 
rier fortresses  of  Verdun  and  Toul,  while 
General  Von  Heeringen,  coming  west  against 
Nancy  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  had  endeavored 
to  cut  them  off  to  the  south.  Had  this  move 
succeeded  there  would  then  have  been  opened 
a  short  road  between  the  Germans  and  their 
own  fortresses  and  railroads  at  Metz  and 
Thionville,  and  the  long  and  dangerous  route 
through  Belgium  could  be  abandoned  and  the 
thousands  of  soldiers  occupied  in  guarding  it 
released.  When  it  failed,  it  left  the  Crown 
Prince  west  of  Verdun,  still  untaken,  with 
his  line  of  retreat  in  peril,  because  the  French 
at  Verdun  were  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse 
and  nearer  than  he  to  his  road  home. 

Thus  in  the  fighting  that  followed  and  still 
continues,  the  object  of  the  French  was  and 
is  to  attempt  to  turn  both  flanks  of  the  Ger- 
man position  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Meuse,  while  at  the  same  time  exerting  pres- 
sure on  the  center  to  force  a  general  retreat 
out  of  France. 

As  for  the  Germans'  plan,  it  has  not  yet 
been  fully  revealed.  Their  stand  might  mean 
that  they  were  making  a  tremendous  rear- 
guard fight  to  let  their  heavy  artillery,  travel- 
ing over  muddy  roads,  get  safely  away.     It 


might  mean  that  they  were  endeavoring,  by 
severe  resistance  in  the  center  and  on  the 
right,  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  sending  re- 
inforcements against  the  Crown  Prince.  But 
aside  from  these  defensive  operations,  all  pre- 
liminary to  a  further  retreat,  this  time  behind 
the  Meuse,  it  might  also  mean  that  the  Ger- 
mans, having  failed  in  their  first  great  drive 
to  destroy  the  French  army  on  the  Marne, 
had  fallen  back  to  a  selected  position,  strong- 
ly fortified  in  advance,  to  refit,  to  replenish 
their  ammunition  exhausted  in  the  recent 
fighting,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  East  Prussia  before  advancing 
again. 

If  the  last  were  the  case,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  presently  they  would  begin  to 
strike  out  to  regain  the  offensive,  and  certain 
movements  about  September  17  seemed  to 
confirm  such  a  view.  As  for  the  Allies,  it 
became  a  matter  of  gravest  importance  for 
them  to  keep  the  Germans  on  the  defensive, 
to  compel  them  to  continue  the  retreat  be- 
fore they  were  strengthened  by  new  regi- 
ments, for  if  they  resumed  the  offensive  the 
victory  on  the  Marne  might  prove  to  have 
been  only  a  technical  victory  and  the  battle 
have  to  be  fought  over  again. 

The  Battle  of  Cambrai  proved  to  be  the 
defeat  of  the  German  plan  to  envelop  the 
Allies  and  achieve  a  second  Sedan.  The 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  like  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  was  a  victory  for  an  army  stand- 
ing and  accepting  a  battle  which,  if  unfavor- 
able, might  have  brought  national  disaster. 
The  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  still  undecided, 
now,  seems  to  be  a  contest  to  determine 
whether  the  Allies  can  drive  the  Germans 
out  of  France,  put  them  definitely  on  the 
defensive  in  the  western  field,  or  whether, 
after  a  brief  retreat  and  a  short  stand  on  the 
defensive,  they  can  resume  their  march  on 
Paris,  again  driving  defeated  forces  before 
them. 
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THE  WAR  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
NEW  INVENTIONS 

BY  WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 

[Since  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  and 
mechanism  of  war-making,  of  which  Americans, — thanks  to  our  national  policy  of  peace  with  the 
world, — have  remained,  for  the  most  part,  blissfully  ignorant.  The  brief  war  with  Spain  in  1898 
taught  us  little,  although  it  signalized  the  introduction  of  the  Mauser  rifle  and  of  smokeless  powder. 
The  developments  of  the  present  European  war  are  quite  beyond  comprehension  without  at  least 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  recent  military  inventions.  We  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  this 
succinct  and  graphic  interpretation  of  the  modern  enginery  of  war  as  it  is  now  being  applied  on 
Europe's  battlefields.  The  author  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  "Scientific  American,"  and  his  repu- 
tation   in    that   field   is    heightened   by   this    contribution. — The  Editor.] 

TT  is  fought  as  much  with  electricity  and  the  mitigation  of  pellagra's  destructive  ef- 
■*-  gasoline.,  as  with  powder  and  shot,  this  fects  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  In 
war  of  the  nations.  Rifles  and  machine  the  decade  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Russian- 
guns,  field  pieces  and  howitzers  there  are  in  Japanese  war,  field  artillery  has  been  more 
plenty,  every  one  of  which  is  as  complicated  markedly  improved  than  agricultural  ma- 
as  an  automatic  piano  player.     It  is  not  the   chinery. 

instruments  of  destruction,  however,  that  And  yet  despite  this  immense  amount  of 
drive  home  the  extent  to  which  mechanism  is  real  scientific  inquiry  into  the  surest  way  of 
employed  in  warfare,  but  the  dynamos  that  killing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men 
feed  current  to  searchlights  whose  long,  rigid  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  war  remains  in 
white  pencils  of  light  alternately  sweep  the  principle  what  it  was  when  Xerxes  invaded 
sky  for  aircraft  and  the  terrain  opposite  for  Greece  and  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps. 
advancing  infantry;  the  telegraph  and  the  Force  your  enemy  into  an  untenable  posi- 
telephone  net  that  spreads  out  from  the  tent  tion — that  always  was  and  always  will  be  the 
of  a  commanding  general  to  the  very  firing  sum  and  substance  of  warcraft.  Three  hun- 
line ;  the  mixing  machines  that  supply  con-  dred  years  ago  a  soldier  was  killed  in  a  hand- 
crete  for  anchoring  heavy  mortars,  which  to-hand  encounter.  At  the  present  time  he 
batter  down  fortresses;  the  gasworks  that  is  more  apt  to  be  killed  by  a  man  whom  he 
travel  on  rails  and  on  highways  and  generate  has  never  seen.  The  human  arm  has  been 
hydrogen  for  dirigible  balloons;  the  traction  artificially  lengthened  and  strengthened, 
engines  that  haul  heavy  cannon  and  cais- 
sons; the  automobiles  and  the  aeroplanes  that  longer  battle  lines  in  this  war 
whirr  over  roads  and  through  the  air;  and  Improvement  in  mechanism  has  been  met 
the  self-propelled  machine  shops  in  which  by  changes  in  tactics.  The  armies  in  Europe 
broken-down  engines  can  be  repaired.  are  fighting  along  fronts  over  one  hundred 
From  the  rifle  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  miles  long,  not  only  because  250,000  men 
infantryman  to  the  dirigible  silhouetted  out  of  a  total  of  two  millions  on  one  side  are 
against  the  sky,  there  is  not  a  single  mecha-  engaged  at  a  time,  but  because  the  infantry 
nism  that  has  not  been  scientifically  studied  rifle  and  the  field  piece  are  so  accurate  and  so 
in  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  and  on  deadly  that  men  cannot  be  as  thickly  massed 
proving  grounds  to  note  its  merits  and  its  as  they  were  in  Napoleon's  day,  or  as  late 
limitations.  Most  of  these  destructive  de-*  as"  the"  Franco-Prussian  war.  At  Austerlitz 
vices  have  been  evolved  as  the  result  of  in-  75,000  Frenchmen  fought  along  an  eight- 
vention  systematically  conducted  for  a  longer  mile  front;  at  Wagram  170,000  Frenchmen 
period  and  at  a  greater  cost  than  the  investi-  along  a  ten-mile  front.  At  Gravelotte  185,- 
gations  carried  on  by  physicians  to  discover  000  Germans  formed  a  line  five  miles  long. 
a  cure  for  cancer.  Ballistics  is  probably  Then  came  the  South  African  war  and  with 
more  advanced  than  bacteriology.  Scientific  it  the  small-calibre  magazine  rifle  that  dem- 
thought  has  been  more  intensively  applied  to  onstrated  the  necessity  of  thinning  out  the 
discover  a  way  of  reducing  the  erosion  of  fighting  line  until  the  final  charge.  But  not 
guns  by  modern  smokeless  powders  than  to  until   armies  comparable  in  size  with  those 
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now  upon  the  battlefield  had  been  led  against 
an  enemy,  not,  in  a  word,  until  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war  had  been  fought,  was  it  found 
necessary  to  make  those  radical  changes  in 
tactical  regulations  in  accordance  with  which 
the  present  campaigns  in  France,  eastern 
Prussia,  and  Austria  are  conducted. 

At  Yalu,  General  Kuroki  distributed 
40,000  men  in  a  line  five  miles  long, — ex- 
actly the  same  front  occupied  by  the  185,000 
Germans  at  Gravelotte.  At  Mukden,  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  armies  numbering  each 
over  300,000  men  opposed  each  other  along 
a  front  seventy-five  miles  long.  Kuropatkin 
sometimes  had  only  one  man  for  every  four 
paces  in  the  trenches.  Since  every  command- 
ing officer  in  Europe  has  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  Manchurian  campaign  by  heart,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  not  more  than  4000 
to  5000  men  to  the  mile  along  the  fighting 
fronts  of  Europe,  instead  of  six  times  that 
many  as  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

IMPROVED   RIFLES   AND   BULLETS 

It  must  be  a  marvelously  deadly  infantry 
rifle  which  has  so  far  reduced  the  masses  en- 
gaged for  a  given  mile.  Its  range  is  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  on  the  average,  and  its  bullet 
whistles  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  about 
2500  feet  a  second  when  it  leaves  the  muz- 
zle. The  German  rifle  propels  its  projectile 
at  the  muzzle  velocity  of  2952  feet  a  second, 
and  is  in  that  respect  superior  to  any  mili- 
tary rifle  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand 
the  French  rifle  has  a  longer  range  by  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile. 

By  France  the  "D"  bullet  is  used,  by  Ger- 
many the  "S"  bullet.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  largely  one  of  shape.  Both 
are  pointed  at  the  forward  end ;  but  the  "D" 
bullet  is  longer  and  tapers  off  slightly  toward 
the  rear,  whereas  the  German  "S"  terminates 
abruptly.  Of  the  two  the  French  bullet  is 
the  better  because  it  churns  up  the  air  less. 
The  German  bullet's  greater  speed  is  ob- 
tained because  it  is  lighter  than  the  French 
and  because  it  is  propelled  from  the  rifle  by 
a  heavier  charge  of  explosive. 

The  energy  of  each  type  of  bullet  at  all 
ranges  has  been  mathematically  studied  by 
French  and  German  ballistic  experts,  so  that 
its  possibilities  are  known  to  a  nicety.  Any 
French  officer  can  tell  you,  for  example,  that 
the  German  "S"  bullet,  weighing  ten 
grammes  (154  grains)  must  have  a  speed  of 
300  to  400  feet  per  second  to  disable  a  man, 
and  625  to  650  feet  per  second  in  order  to 
disable  a  horse  at  a  range  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.     Need  it  be  said  that  the  pow- 


der charges  have  been  carefully  calculated  to 
give  the  bullet  that  energy? 

Consider  what  this  energy  means.  Drop 
a  ten-gramme  weight  in  a  vacuum  from  a 
height  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  and 
it  will  have  about  the  same  striking  force  as 
a  bullet  discharged  by  a  German  infantry 
rifle.  That  amount  of  energy  must  therefore 
be  developed  in  a  steel  barrel  thirty-one 
inches  long.  Were  it  not  for  modern  smoke- 
less powder  that  miracle  could  not  be  per- 
formed. As  it  is  the  German  "S"  and  the 
French  "D"  bullet  can  kill  a  man  at  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  or  penetrate  more  than  one- 
half  an  inch  of  pine  wood. 

RELATIVELY   FEWER   MEN   KILLED 

When  infantrymen  are  equipped  with  such 
weapons  no  unnecessary  chances  are  taken. 
Heroic  as  it  may  be  to  die  for  one's  country, 
a  soldier  no  more  relishes  the  idea  of  being 
shot  than  he  does  of  being  run  over  by  a  rail- 
way train.  His  commanding  officer  takes 
good  care  that  he  shall  not  be  needlessly 
placed  in  danger.  Every  bush  and  tree,  every 
mound  and  hillock  is  used  as  a  shield.  And 
when  there  is  no  natural  protection,  the  in- 
fantryman digs  one, — digs  an  artificial  cover 
of  some  kind.  His  trenches  are  of  various 
degrees  of  perfection,  depending  on  the  time 
he  has  at  his  disposal.  In  some  he  can  stand 
and  fire  over  a  parapet  of  earth  or  through 
loopholes,  and  in  some  he  kneels.  Some  are 
hollowed  out  at  the  bottom,  shored  up  like 
a  mine  gallery,  and  roofed  so  that  he  may 
huddle  up  and  protect  himself  when  shrapnel 
is  bursting  over  him.  There  is  more  hiding 
than  shooting  on  the  firing  line.  The  covers, 
some  of  them  hastily  improvised  during  a  bat- 
tle, perform  their  function  so  well  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  comparatively  small  is  the 
number  of  men  wdio  are  killed  where  they 
stand,  or  who  are  even  disabled. 

During  the  Russian-Japanese  war  it  took 
1053  rifle  cartridges  to  put  one  Japanese  out 
of  the  fight.  Contrast  that  with  1870,  when 
one  bullet  out  of  375  found  its  mark,  and  it 
becomes  immediately  apparent  that  for  all 
the  studied  deadliness  of  modern  infantry 
fire,  the  soldier's  lot  has  improved  vastly  and 
that  fewer  men  are  likely  to  be  hit  in  the 
present  conflict  than  the  newspapers  lead  us 
to  suppose.  Millions  of  cartridges  have  al- 
ready been  fired  in  Europe,  but  the  killed  and 
wounded   are   numbered   only  by   thousands. 

TERRIFIC    STRAIN    ON   THE   SOLDIER'S    NERVES 

Although  the  tactician  has  discovered  ways 
of  protecting  infantry  from  rifle  fire,  it  must 
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not  be  supposed  that  the  soldier  of  to-day  is  Against  men  under  cover,  for  example,  the 
less  brave  than  one  of  Napoleon's  veterans,  ordinary  field  gun  is  useless.  A  gun  must  be 
Indeed,  he  is  put  to  a  severer  strain ;  for  he  brought  to  bear  which  throws  its  projectile 
is  under  fire  sometimes  for  more  than  twelve  high  into  the  air  and  drops  it  behind  an  em- 
hours  at  a  time.  To  crouch  in  a  trench  or  a  bankment  or  on  top  of  a  bomb-proof.  That 
covered  bomb-proof  from  dawn  until  dusk,  gun  is  the  howitzer, 
to   hear   the   incessant   whistle   of  thousands 

•      t1  i      ...  a    i-..i       ^1^„J0    „f  MODERN    AMMUNITION 

of  projectues,   to  mark   the  little  clouds  or 

dust  kicked  up  by  bullets  as  they  strike  the  Guns  are  a  general's  tools,  and,  if  the  am- 
ground  near  a  trench  or  shelter,  to  start  at  munition  that  accompanies  them  be  similarly 
the  bursting  of  shrapnel  shells,  each  contain-  regarded,  he  has  about  as  many  varieties,  each 
ing  200  or  300  bullets  which  are  scattered  serving  a  special  purpose,  as  a  dentist  has  in- 
over  many  yards,  is  a  test  of  human  nerves  struments.  At  least  a  dozen  different  sizes 
which  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  was  never  and  kinds  of  ammunition  must  be  kept  on 
called  upon  to  withstand.  hand   and   supplied   when    needed,   and    it   is 

used  so  freely  that  a  single  gun  may  occasion- 

THE    MEW   ARTILLERY   AND   HOW   IT   IS    USED  ajly  ^  m   r()unds  ^  ^  ^   a§  ^   ^   Rus. 

Although  the  armies  of  Europe  are  sian  war.  When  it  is  considered  that  at 
equipped  with  artillery  of  a  power  and  range  Mukden  3000  guns  were  in  position,  and 
surpassing  anything  that  was  used  even  in  that  in  the  present  international  conflict  sev- 
the  comparatively  recent  Russian- Japanese  eral  armies  are  in  action  larger  than  the 
war,  the  great  battles  that  are  now  being  forces  under  the  Russian  and  Japanese  corn- 
waged  will  be  won  by  infantry.  Yet  the  mand  in  Mancuhria,  the  daily  consumption 
steadiest  infantry  would  be  helpless  without  of  ammunition  by  artillery  alone  must 
artillery.  Not  until  the  enemy's  batteries  amount  to  as  much  as  1,200,000  rounds, 
have  been  silenced  dare  the  infantry  advance.  To  provide  the  immense  amount  of  am- 
Hence  the  old  Napoleonic  artillery  duel  is  munition  which  will  be  used  up  in  the  pres- 
still  a  dramatic  feature  of  modern  warfare,  ent  war  will  be  no  easy  task.  Still,  there  is 
But  how  changed!  How  puny  and  utterly  no  likelihood  that  the  armies  now  in  the  field 
insignificant  are  the  cannon  that  roared  at  will  run  short  of  cartridges  and  shells.  Both 
Austerlitz  compared  even  with  the  smallest  small  and  large  arms  ammunition  is  made  in 
modern  field  gun !  government   factories,  on  a  scale  commensu- 

How  different,  too,  is  the  method  of  firing!  rate  with  all  the  demands  that  can  be  made 

Nowadays    the    gunners,    crouching    behind  upon    them.       In    Napoleon's    time    it    was 

steel   shields,   never  see   the  object  at  which  otherwise ;    for    after    the    great    victories   of 

they     are     firing.       A     battery    commander,  Nelson    and    the    blockading   of    the    French 

perched  on  a  support  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  ports   it  was  so   difficult   to   obtain   saltpetre 

ground,  and  screened  by  foliage,  scientifically  that     Napoleon     even     sought    to    stimulate 

finds  the   range  and   then  corrects  it  by  ob-  chemical  inquiry  into  new  methods  of  produc- 

serving  how  the  first  shots  fell.  The  accu-  ing  gunpowder  by  offering  tempting  prizes, 
racy  of  fire  is  amazing.     If  there  is  any  pleas-        Gunpowder  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the 

ure  in  the  game,  the  battery  commander  has  present  war.     The  explosives  used   in  guns, 

it  all;   for  he  alone   knows  exactly  what   is  large   and   small,    are   smokeless   powders   of 

happening  when  the  shrapnel  explodes.    Also  various    kinds.      They   are   picric   acid    com- 

he  is  more  likely  to  be  killed   than  his  men  pounds,     nitro-cellulose     preparations     made 

because  of  his  elevated  station.  from  gun  cotton,  and  forms  of  nitro-glycer- 

The  guns  now  employed  on  the  battle-  ine  in  general.  Every  country  has  contrib- 
ground  vary  from  the  three-inch  field  piece  uted  something  to  the  development  of  these 
with  a  range  of  three  and  one-half  miles,  fir-  smokeless  powders,  but  Germany  most  of  all. 
ing  a  fifteen-pound  projectile,  to  the  German  The  nature  of  the  raw  materials  is  such  that 
8.4-inch  field  howitzer  firing  a  projectile  they  are  easily  obtained  in  abundance  and 
weighing  250  pounds.  For  siege  work,  for  readily  worked  up  by  the  government  fac- 
battering  down  fortifications,  like  those  of  tories.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  long  before  the 
Liege  or  Namur,  even  heavier  pieces  are  re-  present  war  started,  each  of  the  great  Euro- 
quired,  such  as  mortars  that  have  a  bore  over  pean  powers  had  on  hand  ample  stores  of 
eleven  inches  in  diameter  and  fire  shells  explosives  for  a  war  that  would  last  for  a 
weighing  500  pounds  and  more.     Each  can-  few  months. 

non,  whether  it  be  used  in  the  field  or  be-        Modern    smokeless    powder    differs    from 

hind    a    fixed    barrier,    has    its    special    use.  the  gunpowder  of  old  chiefly  in  the  manner 
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in  which  it  is  consumed  in  the  gun.  Com-  pieces  so  that  they  may  be  easily  brought  into 
mon  gunpowder  is  a  violent  explosive  which  position.  A  three-inch  field  piece  and  its 
generates  its  gases  with  great  suddenness.  It  ammunition  must  be  easily  hauled  by  six 
exerts  a  very  great  and  disproportionate  horses,  and  its  weight  is  therefore  limited 
stress  upon  the  breech  of  a  gun,  but  at  the  to  about  two  tons,  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
muzzle  the  pressure  drops  suddenly.  The  tween  the  piece  itself  and  its  ammunition, 
average  propulsive  force  from  breech  to  The  French  three-inch  field  piece  is  more 
muzzle  is  therefore  low,  yet  it  is  the  average  powerful  than  the  German,  but  the  Ger- 
pressure  upon  which  reliance  must  be  placed,  man  is  more  easily  handled  because  it  weighs 
In  order  that  this  old  form  of  powder  might  about  five  hundred  pounds  less  with  its  car- 
perform  its  function  more  efficiently,  it  was  riage.  Indeed,  the  whole  art  of  gun  design- 
finally  made  in  prismatic  grains,  through  ing  is  the  art  of  compromising  between  the 
each  of  which  a  hole  was  bored,  so  that  as  demand  for  greater  mobility  and  the  demand 
the  consuming  flame  reduced  the  outer  sur-  for  greater  striking  energy  and  range, 
face    the    burning    area    of    the    whole    was 

increased.     A  single  "grain"   may   weigh  as  ^  GUN  turrets  on   fortifications 

much   as   ninety  pounds.      A   better   average  For  fixed   fortifications  there  are  no  such 

pressure  was  secured  in  the  gun  by  means  of  limitations  in  weight.      Nor  are  any  limita- 

prismatic  powder,  but  not  good  enough  for  tions  imposed  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 

the  ordnance  engineer.  protection   afforded    is  concerned.      In    1886 

The  modern  cellulose  powders  exert  their  experiments  were  conducted  at  Malmaison 
pressure  much  more  uniformly  than  is  pos-  which  proved  that  a  thickness  of  a  least  forty 
sible  even  with  the  best  prismatic  powder,  feet  of  earth  is  required  to  protect  the  big 
They  enable  the  ordnance  engineer  to  exert  guns  of  a  fortress.  While  parapets  of  forty- 
a  very  nearly  uniform  pressure  upon  the  pro-  five  or  fifty  feet  in  thickness  may  be  found, 
jectile  from  the  breech  of  the  gun  to  the  concrete  is  more  freely  used  in  order  to  ob- 
muzzle ;  indeed  the  maximum  pressure  is  tain  great  strength  with  less  thickness.  More- 
exerted  somewhat  beyond  the  breech.  These  over,  the  guns  themselves  are  placed  in  tur- 
cellulose  powders  can  be  burned  with  safety  rets  very  much  like  those  of  a  battleship,  but 
in  the  open  air;  for  in  order  to  explode  they  much  heavier. 

must  be  confined.     Hence,  in  loose  form  they  A  gun  turret  consists  essentially  of  a  dome 

are  safer  than  the  black  gunpowder  of  old.  of   armor   covering   a   cylinder   of   steel,    the 

Such  a  smokeless  powder  can  be  dampened,  whole  revolving  in   a  well  lined  with  con- 

and,  if  it  does  not  mildew,  it  is  as  good  as  crete,  which  contains  the  necessary  machin- 

ever   if  properly  dried.      It  cannot  be  deto-  ery    and    magazines.       The    concrete    walls 

nated  by  a  blow.     Indeed,   the  stick  forms  which  line  the  shaft  vary  in  thickness  from 

of  smokeless  powder  can  be  burned   in   the  ten  to  sixteen  feet,  depending  upon  the  type 

hand  like  a  match.  of  turret.     Heaped  up  against  the  external 

The   discovery  of  smokeless   powder   ren-  masses  of  concrete  on  the  side   from  which 

dered     it     necessary     to     modify     ordnance,  the  attack  is  expected  to  come  is  a  mass  of 

Nitro-cellulose  would  have  been  used  sooner  broken  stone  and  an  earthwork  at  least  thirty 

than   it  was  had   there  been   adequate  guns,  feet  thick. 

Even  as  it  is  the  ordnance  engineer  has  not  The  first  turrets  of  this  type  carried  two 
quite  succeeded  in  coping  with  the  high  ero-  six-inch  guns.  Only  the  dome  of  cast  iron 
sive  effect  of  modern  explosives.  Smokeless  (sixteen  inches  thick)  appeared  above  the 
powder  has  an  explosive  temperature  of  about  massive  concrete  wall  of  the  well.  The 
4500  degrees  Fahrenheit, — nearly  twice  the  whole  turret,  therefore,  offered  a  target  only 
melting  point  of  the  steel  from  which  the  three  and  one-half  feet  high  and  about 
guns  are  made.  It  seems  impossible  to  pre-  eighteen  feet  wide.  Yet  even  this  was  too 
vent  some  of  the  hot  gases  from  escaping  much,  so  accurate  is  modern  gun-fire.  A 
past,  and  moving  ahead  of  the  shell.  They  disappearing  turret  was  evolved,  constructed 
act  like  the  flames  of  a  powerful  blowpipe  for  one  or  two  six-ineh  guns,  two  three-inch 
and  sear  away  the  rifling  surfaces  so  rapidly  rapid-fire  guns,  or  two  machine  guns.  After 
that  many  guns  cannot  be  fired  more  than  the  charge  is  fired  the  whole  turret  is  low- 
one  hundred  times.  ered  so  that  the  guns  may  be  reloaded.     It 

is  said  that  the  time  which  elapses  between 

LIGHT-WEIGHT    FIELD-PIECES  ^  ^^   q{  command   anj   the  complete  dis_ 

An  immense  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been   appearance  of  the  turret  is  only  five  seconds 

expended    in    reducing    the    weight    of    field  and  that  two  shots  can  be  fired  every  ninety 
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seconds.      Turrets    carrying    a   single    three-  of  events  in  which  more  than  500,000  men 

inch  gun  are  operated   in  a  similar  manner,  are  participating.     He  no  longer  gallops  up 

Machine-gun  turrets  are  the  lightest  of  all,  and    down    a   retreating   line,    brandishing   a 

because  they  must  be  m<Tved  directly  by  the  sword     and     encouraging    disheartened     and 

gunners   themselves   and   so   easily   that   they  beaten    troops   to   a   new   attack,   as   painters 

can   be   made   to   sweep    the   whole   crest   of  were   once    fond    of    picturing   him.      He    is 

the  glacis  during  the  volley.  far  removed  from  the  battleground.     Yet  he 

A  revolving  turret  containing  heavy  guns  knows   from  hour  to  hour,   from   minute  to 

must  be  cracked  open  like  a  nut.     To  per-  minute,  what  success  this  skirmishing  line  or 

form   that   task   both   the   Germans   and   the  that   cavalry   raid   has   had,    and   what   guns 

French    have    developed    the     11 -inch    siege  are  stationed   on   each   distant  hill   and   how 

howitzer.     When   the  Germans  brought  up  they  are  succeeding  in  battering  down  a  forti- 

their  heavy  siege  guns  before  Liege  and  Na-  fication   miles   away.      His   army  may   cover 

mur  the  turrets  were  burst  open  with  a  very  northern   France   and   part  of   Belgium,   but 

few  shots.      The  reason   is   not   far  to  seek,  he    knows    more    about    the    movements    of 

Most  of  the  turrets  to  be  found  in  European  each    regiment   at    any   moment   than    Napo- 

fortresses  are  rather  old ;  but  the  siege  guns  leon  did  of  his  whole  army  at  the  Battle  of 

are  very  new.  Leipsic. 

As  might  be  supposed,   the  telegraph  and 

THROWING    A    TON    OF    METAL    A    MILE    TO    ^    td      hone    haye    magicaHy    extended    the 
DISABLE    ONE    SOLDIER  senses    of    a    ^^    tQ    a    hundred    d;fferent 

Powerful  as  modern  batteries  are,  whether  points.  This  extension  of  himself  is  effected 
they  are  composed  of  three-inch  field  pieces  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  men  who  have 
on  the  battleground  or  six-inch  guns  in  tur-  nothing  else  to  do  but  install  means  of  com- 
rets,  the  actual  number  of  men  killed  is  munication.  In  the  German  army  a  mile  and 
fewer  than  most  of  us  suspect.  At  St.  Privat  a  quarter  of  telegraph  line  can  be  set  up 
in  1870  the  French  fired  eighty  shots,  weigh-  by  one  officer  and  thirty  men  in  less  than 
ing  in  all  660  pounds,  to  kill  or  maim  a  an  hour.  Since  dozens  of  such  telegraph 
single  German.  Since  that  was  forty-four  companies  are  at  work  at  once,  the  head- 
years  ago,  it  might  be  supposed  that  by  1904  quarters  of  several  army  corps  are  placed 
the  slaughter  would  be  terrific.  Yet  during  in  telegraphic  or  telephonic  communication 
the  Manchurian  campaign  the  Russian  ar-  with  each  other  in  a  few  hours.  Telephone 
tillery  in  pitched  battles  fired  about  150  shots  communication  is  established  even  faster  than 
in  order  to  disable  a  single  Japanese.  The  field  telegraphs;  for  a  good  speaking  connec- 
individual  projectile  fired  by  a  field-piece  had  tion  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  half 
increased  in  weight  since  1870,  so  that  about  an  hour.  In  the  Austrian  army  each  advance 
a  ton  of  metal  was  hurled  a  mile  or  two  in  company  of  infantry  is  in  telephonic  corn- 
order  to  disable  a  single  Japanese.  munication     with     headquarters.       Wireless 

Shrapnel,  a  shell  which,  when  it  explodes,  telegraphy  also  is  used  in   European  armies, 

shoots  200  or  300  balls  in  all  directions,  is  but    only    for    communication    between    high 

the  favorite  ammunition  of  the  field  artillery,  commanding  officers.     The  range  of  the  in- 

Of  necessity   it   is  more   fatal   than   infantry  struments  is  about  200  miles, 
fire :    nevertheless,    more   men    are   killed    by 

■a      C        tU         U        V.  1        T     -j.V      17     -„„      AEROPLANES      AND      ZEPPELINS      AS      SCOUTS 

rifle  nre  than  by  shrapnel.     In  the  1*  ranco- 

Prussian  War,  out  of  one  hundred  casual-  But  the  most  valuable  aid  of  all  is  the 
ties,  ninety  were  due  to  infantry  fire,  eight  aeroplane  or  the  airship.  Our  newspapers 
to  artillery  fire,  and  two  to  other  causes,  have  expressed  disappointment  in  the  actual 
In  Manchuria  over  85.5  per  cent,  of  the  performances  of  aircraft.  Romantically  in- 
killed  and  wounded  Japanese  were  put  out  clined  writers  had  drawn  such  vivid  pictures 
of  action  by  infantry  fire.  The  ratio  in  the  of  fierce  battles  in  the  air  that  the  less 
present  war  will  approximate  that  of  the  picturesque  but  much  more  important  work 
Manchurian  campaign.  In  other  words,  of  reconnoitering,  for  which  aircraft  of  all 
modern  battles  will  be  won  by  infantry.  types    are    primarily    intended,    has    received 

scant   attention.      Like   the   torpedo-boat,   an 

communication  aeroplane  fights  only  when  it  must.     To  be 

So  many  batteries  are  in  action,  so  many  sure,  there  has  been  some  fighting  in  the  air, 

men  are  distributed  along  the  fighting  front  but  only  when  it  became  necessary  for  one 

that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  gen-  aeroplane  to  prevent  another  from  seeing  too 

eral  to  watch  with  his  own  eyes  the  course  much.     There  has  been  bomb-dropping,  too, 
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most  of  it  just  as  disappointing  as  the  more  to  fly  in  high  winds.  A  flying  machine  that 
conservative  officers  of  Europe  had  prophe-  cannot  .revel  more  than  forty-five  miles  ail 
sied  it  would  be.  Even  the  shrapnel  bombs  hour  is  an  inefficient  and  untrustworthy  piece 
twice  dropped  by  a  Zeppelin  on  densely  of  military  machinery.  In  a  fifty-mile  gale 
populated  Antwerp  failed  to  slaughter  the  a  pilot  would  be  unable  to  reconnoiter,  per- 
sleeping  populace  in  the  large  numbers  that  haps  just  when  a  reconnaissance  is  most 
mean  complete  newspaper  success.  In  the  needed  to  ascertain  what  forces  are  gathering 
first  attempt  eight  larjje  bombs  killed  only  behind  a  range  of  hills  ten  miles  away.  But 
twelve  people.  In  the  second  attempt  no  one  a  seventy-mile-an-hour  machine  vaults  into 
was  killed.  The  "Black  Hand"  record  of  New  the  air  with  the  assurance  that  it  can  beat 
York  is  probably  much  better  than  that.  Al-  its  way  forward  slowly  but  surely, 
though  the  number  killed  in  Antwerp  was  The  fast  aeroplane  has  rendered  the  or- 
mercifully  small,  the  moral  effect  was  over-  dinary  dirigible  unsafe  for  daylight  warfare, 
whelming.  Whenever  a  Zeppelin  appeared  Most  of  the  French  and  English  airships  and 
on  the  horizon  people  took  to  their  cellars.        some  of  the  German  collapsible  Parseval  bal- 

Thanks  to  the  aeroplane  and  the  airship,  loons  have  speeds  of  about  forty  miles  an 
the  commanding  generals  of  Europe  know  hour.  They  are  obviously  at  the  mercy  of 
exactly  the  strength  and  position  of  the  en-  a  fast  armed  aeroplane,  able  because  of  its 
emy  against  whom  they  send  their  infantry  greater  speed  to  choose  its  own  position  and 
or  pit  their  artillery,  which  means  that  feeble  pour  in  a  destructive  hail  of  bullets.  The 
forces  will  no  longer  be  ignorantly  ordered  great,  rigid  Zeppelins  alone  can  hope  to 
to  attack  points  that  they  could  never  hope  contend  with  high-powered  aeroplanes;  for 
to  take.  In  three  and  one-half  hours  an  air-  they  have  been  so  far  improved  that  just 
man  can  cover  a  circular  area  eighty  miles  before  the  war  their  average  speed  was  in- 
in  radius.  He  can  note  each  opposing  regi-  creased  to  over  sixty-three  miles  an  hour, 
ment  of  infantry,  each  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  their  maximum  speed,  with  the  wind,  to 
each  battery  of  field  artillery.  How  is  it  ninety-four  miles  an  hour.  Armed  as  they 
possible,  then,  to  begin  a  flanking  movement  are  with  machine  guns  and  capable  as  they 
without  detection  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  are  of  rising  to  safe  heights  twice  as  rapidly 
concentrate  upon  a  center  and  hope  to  break  as  the  highest  powered  aeroplane,  they  must 
through?  Marches  screened  by  cavalry,  be  regarded  as  veritable  battleships  of  the  air. 
feigned  movements,  all  the  precious  secrecy  But  why  are  there  both  aeroplanes  and 
of  the  old  days  is  swept  away,  so  long  as  airships?  For  the  same  reason  that  there 
there  is  daylight  and   no   fog.  are   dreadnoughts  and    torpedo-boats.      Each 

A  battle  has  become  more  than  ever  a  series  has  its  own  function.  Aeroplanes  are  useful 
of  shrewd  moves  on  a  huge  topographical  chiefly  for  tactical  reconnaissance,  in  other 
chessboard  extending  over  whole  provinces,  words,  for  scouting  after  armies  have  en- 
each  move  made  only  after  the  fullest  in-  trenched  themselves  and  unlimbered  their 
formation  has  been  obtained.  Physical  ex-  artillery;  airships  are  useful  chiefly  for 
haustion  and  inability  to  draw  upon  large  strategical  reconnaissance,  in  other  words,  for 
masses  of  fresh  troops  seem  to  be  the  chief  scouting  at  a  time  when  armies  are  moving 
causes  for  the  reverses  sustained  by  generals  toward  the  terrain  which  they  intend  to  oc- 
in  the  present  war.  All  this  may  be  safely  cupy.  Although  aeroplanes,  guided  by  skilful 
deduced  because  there  are  watchful  eyes  in  pilots  of  marvelous  endurance,  have  stayed 
the  air.  aloft    continuously    for    more    than    twenty 

hours,    the   strain    is   too   great   for  ordinary 

FAST    AEROPLANES    FLYING    IN    HIGH    WINDS    i  t-  *•„    ^        (]•    uf   „{ 

human  nerves.     Even  a  continuous  night  or 
Of  aircraft  themselves  so  much  has  been   five   hours   makes   inordinate   demands  on   a 
written  since 'the  Wright  brothers  made  their   pilot's  nervous   force, 
memorable  flights  that  the  general  mechanism 
of  the  aeroplane  and  the  airship  has  become  advantages  of  the  dirigible 

almost  as  familiar  as  that  of  an  automobile.  The  commander  of  an  airship  is  as  much 
Still,  refinements  have  been  introduced  with-  at  his  ease  as  the  captain  of  an  ocean  liner 
in  the  last  two  years, — refinements  of  im-  on  his  bridge.  He  can  move  about  in  more 
mense  military  value, — of  which  little  is  or  less  comfort;  he  can  hover  over  one  spot 
widely  known.  Aeroplanes  are  faster  and  for  hours  and  study  the  operations  below 
more  powerful  now  than  they  ever  were,  at  his  leisure,  if  he  is  not  disturbed  by  a 
not  so  much  because  they  must  cover  much  flock  of  two-seated  aeroplanes  carrying 
ground  quickly  as  because  they  must  be  able   rifles;   he   can   stay   aloft   for   a  whole   day 
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without   fatigue.      More   important   still,   he  gers    seated    in    tandem.      One    man    guides 

has  at  his  disposal  wireless  apparatus  which  and  controls  the  machine,  the  other  observes 

enables   him   both   to   send   and   receive   mes-  the   terrain   below  and   manipulates  either  a 

sages   for   300   miles   without    the    necessity,  rifle   or   a   machine   gun.      Single-seated   ma- 

therefore,  of  immediately  reporting  each  im-  chines  are  also  used,  but  machine  guns  can- 

portant   discovery   in   person.  not  be  successfully  fired  by  an  aviator  whose 

An    aeroplane   pilot    may    receive   wireless  hands  and   feet   may  not  leave   the  controls, 

messages,    but    as    yet    no    satisfactory    long-  To   engage   in   a   machine-gun   or   rifle   duel 

range   sending   equipment    has    been    devised  5000  feet  above  the  ground  requires  courage 

for    him ;    he    must    return    to    headquarters  of  a  kind  that  surpasses  the  heroism  recorded 

whenever   it  seems  pressingly   needful   to  do  in  the  epics  of  old.     Indeed,  there  is  nothing 

so.      In   lifting   capacity,    too,    the   airship    is  in  all  Homer  which  for  sheer  daring  can  be 

vastly   superior    to   the   aeroplane, — a    factor  compared   with   the   feat   that   a  fighting  air 

of   importance,    because   if   explosives   are   to  scout  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

be  dropped,   as  they  have  been  at  Antwerp,  He  risks  his  life  doubly. — doubly  because 

Paris,    and    other   centers,    the   dirigible    air-  he  is  exposed  both  to  fire  and  to  the  danger 

ship    can    carry    not    only    more    bombs    but  of  a  vertiginous  drop  to  the  ground.     If  the 

much     heavier    bombs     than     an     aeroplane,  supporting   stays   of    his    wings   are    clipped, 

What   is  more,   the  airship's  ability   to   float  if  a  control  wire  is  severed,  he  must  experi- 

stationary  over  a  given  spot    (an  aeroplane  ence  all  the  agony  of  plunging  down  to  a 

must    be    in    constant    motion    to    stay    aloft  frightful  and   inevitable  death.     No  wonder 

at  all)   enables  it  to  drop  a  hundred-weight  that   the   two   dozen   aeroplanes  which   were 

of  explosive  with  a  reasonably  true  aim.  used  on  all  sides  during  the  Balkan  campaign 

All   these   frightful   advantages  have  been  carefully  avoided  one  another, 

developed    to   the    utmost   in    Germany's   co-  If   an   aeroplane   flies  at  a  height  greater 

lossal    Zeppelins, — slim    cylinders    as    big    as  than    4500    feet    it    is    reasonably    safe    from 

ocean  steamers  that  slip  through  the  air  with  the  fire  of  rifles  and  artillery  on  the  ground, 

a    certain    sureness    which    impresses    anyone  But   at   that   height   it   is   extremely   difficult 

who    has    ever    beheld    them.      They    have  to  reconnoiter  successfully.     Whole  batteries 

searchlights    for    nocturnal    scouting,    armor  seem  more  like  minute  crawling  insects  than 

to   protect   their  motors,   wireless   outfits   al-  guns  and  men,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 

most  as  powerful  as  those  of  a  transatlantic  cavalry   from   horse   artillery.     The   tempta- 

liner,  machine  guns  on  top  of  their  long  gas  tion  to  descend  into  the  danger  zone  in  order 

envelopes  to  beat  off  attacking  craft,  a  crew  to  see  more  clearly  is  strong.     In  the  Balkans 

of  twenty,  provisions  and  fuel  for  a  journey  at  least  two  aviators  were  shot  by  rifles  from 

of  3000  miles,  and  bombs  formidable  in  size  the  ground  because  they  ventured  below  the 

and    number.      Compared    with    them    other  safe  height  of  4000  feet,  and  in  the  present 

German  dirigibles,  as  well  as  the  non-rigids  war,    if   the   newspapers   are   to   be   credited, 

of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  seem  what  half  a  dozen  scouts  have  been  killed  by  fire 

they  are, — great  mechanically  propelled  bub-  from  the  ground. 

bles  of  hydrogen   gas  and  not  real   ships  of  No  less  than  three  types  of  artillery  have 

the  air.  been  designed  by  Krupp  to  be  used  against 

In  less  than  four  hours  a  Zeppelin  of  the  airships  and  aeroplanes.     One  of  these  is  a 

latest  type  can   travel   from   one  end   to  the  nine-pounder    piece,    much    like   an   ordinary 

other  of  the  250-mile  battle  front  in  France ;  gun,  hauled  by  horses,  but  which  can  be  di- 

in   fifteen   hours   from   Metz  on   the  eastern  rected  almost  vertically  upward;  a  second  is 

frontier   to   Konigsberg   in   eastern    Prussia;  to  be  used  on  shipboard,   and  a  third   is   a 

in  sixteen  hours  from  Berlin  to  Aberdeen.  three-inch  piece  firing  a  twelve-pound  shrap^ 

nel  and  is  mounted  on  a  motor  truck.     These 

AEROPLANES    EQUIPPED  WITH    MACHINE  gung  can  reach  a  he{ght  of  about  20,000  feet, 

GUNS  which    therefore    marks    the    lower   limit    of 

It  is  evident  that  some  attempt  must  be  safety  for  an  airship  or  an  aeroplane, 
made   to   prevent   an    air   scout   from   recon- 

„•.„•„        t  r  i       .i     .  i  AVIATION    SUCCESSFUL    IN    WAR 

noitenng.  1  o  accomplish  that  end,  aero- 
plane must  be  pitted  against  aeroplane  or  How  serviceable  aircraft  have  really  been 
an  attempt  made  to  bring  down  a  scout  from  in  the  present  war  appears  from  Sir  John 
the  ground  by  means  of  high-powered  guns.  French's  pointed  references  to  them  in  his 
Both  methods  are  in  use  in  the  present  war.  unadorned  soldierly  reports.  "One  of  the 
Most  military  aeroplanes  carry  two  passen-  features   of   the   campaign   on   our   side,"   he 
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writes,  "has  been  the  success  of  the  Flying 
Corps.  In  regard  to  the  collection  of  in- 
formation, it  is  impossible  either  to  award 
too  much  praise  to  our  aviators  for  the  way 
they  have  carried  out  their  duties,  or  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  the  intelligence 
collected."  During  a  period  of  twenty  days. 
Sir  John  French  assures  us,  a  daily  average 
of  more  than  nine  reconnaissance  flights  of 
over  100  miles  each  has  been  maintained. 

How  important  the  air  scout  must  be  in 
the  present  war  follows  from  the  efforts 
made  to  prevent  him  at  all  costs  from  carry- 
ing out  his  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
As  soon  as  a  German  air  scout  wings  his  way 
toward  the  allies,  an  English  aviator  whirrs 
up  to  fight  him  off.  Thus  no  less  than  five 
German    pilots    were    shot    by    Englishmen 


alone.  "As  a  consequence,"  Sir  John  French 
states,  "the  British  Flying  Corps  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  individual  su- 
premacy which  is  as  serviceable  to  us  as  it 
is  damaging  to  the  enemy." 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  command  of  the  air,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bomb-dropping  or  similar  offen- 
sive practises,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  main  object  of  military  avia- 
tors is  the  collection  of  information.  A 
modern  general  deprived  of  his  last  air  scout 
is  reduced   to  a  state  of  military  blindness. 

The  war  is  only  two  months  old  and  it 
is  rash  to  prophesy  what  lesson  it  will  teach. 
But  already  it  seems  certain  that  the  exploits 
performed  by  the  airman  will  be  far  more 
instructive  than  the  part  played  by  big  guns. 
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CAR  OF  THE  DIRIGIBLE  "  RUSSIA,"  ONE  OF  THE  FLEET  OF  RUSSIAN  AIRCRAFT  ENGAGED  IN  SPYING 

ON  THE  AUSTRIANS 
(The    captain's    bridge    is    in    front,    above    the    engine-room,    which    is   forward   on   the    lower   deck) 
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FRENCH  MOTOR  TRACTOR  DRAWING  A  HEAVY  GUN  WITH  ITS  CAISSON  AND  CARRYING  CREW 


WARFARE  BY  AUTOMOBILE 


BY  JOHN  R.  EUSTIS 


THE  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  present 
European  war  saw  approximately  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  motor  vehicles  of  all  types  in 
the  service  of  the  war  departments  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations.  This  tremendous  total  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  every  continental 
government  involved,  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  commandeered  practically 
all  the  motor  vehicles  within  its  boundaries. 
England,  on  her  part,  easily  acquired  the 
fifty  thousand  or  so  that  she  needed. 

AN   ATTACKING   ARMY  IN   AUTOMOBILES 

An  extensive  and  effective  use  has  been 
made  of  the  motor  vehicle  by  all  the  bellig- 
erents ever  since  the  war  began.  The  first 
step  in  the  wonderful  advance  which  carried 
the  German  armies  through  Belgium  and  on 
to  the  very  gates  of  Paris  involved  an  exten- 
sive use  of  automobiles.  On  the  very  heels 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  France, 
they  dashed  in  large  numbers  into  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  carrying  thousands  of  picked 
soldiers.  Many  small  towns  fell  an  easy  prey 
before  their  impetuous  advance. 

The  Germans  are  making  extensive  use  of 
rapid-fire  guns  mounted  on  armored  motor 
cars.  They  have,  according  to  one  corre- 
spondent,   thousands   of    these   motor    guns, 


which  are  of  various  categories,  ranging  from 
the  quick  fire  of  the  type  of  a  Maxim  to  a 
light  field  gun  with  very  little  less  range  than 
the  ordinary  field  artillery. 

It  is  probably  owing  largely  to  the  mobility 
of  these  motor  guns  that  the  allied  armies 
were  forced  to  such  a  rapid  retirement. 
After  leaving  one  position  they  were  not  able 
to  intrench  in  another  before  the  German 
motor  guns  and  cavalry  were  upon  them. 
Thus  their  retirement  was  practically  a  con- 
tinuous rearguard  action. 

The  first  attack  on  Liege  was  made  by 
German  troops  riding  in  automobiles,  the 
number  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  close 
to  one  thousand.  This  was  a  new  Balaklava 
charge,  with  the  motor  vehicle  substituted  for 
the  horse.  At  the  same  time  scores  of 
German  scouting  parties  using  automobiles 
crossed  into  France  at  many  points  along  the 
frontier.  In  this  work,  pleasure  car?5  and  light 
armored  motor  trucks  were  mostly  used,  and 
their  activities  furnished  a  rather  spectacular 
and  modern  feature  of  the  war.  In  the 
French  army  the  horse  is  being  used  for 
practically  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  cavalry 
mount  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  artillery 
traction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
retreating  movements  of  the  German  armies 
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MOBILIZATION  OF  FRENCH  MOTOR  FLEET  PREPARATORY  TO  MOVING  SUPPLIES  AND  AMMUNITION 

TO  THE  FRONT 

in  France,  in  the  middle  of  September,  when    it    took     England     to    place    a    thoroughly 
guns  got  stuck   in  the  mud  after  the  heavy    equipped  army  on  the  fighting  line  in  France, 
rains,    only   those   drawn    by   motor   tractors    all  bear  out  this  assertion, 
could  be  moved,  the  others  being  abandoned.        In   the   recent   Balkan   war  this  fact  was 

also  established.      The   Bulgarian   army  was 

TRANSPORT    EQUIPMENT  provided   ^   a  ^  ^^  transpor/equip_ 

The   really   important  work  which   motor  ment,  but  even  this,  despite  the  handicap  of 

vehicles    are    performing    is    in    the    field   of  inadequate  roads,  made  possible  the  rapidity 

transporting    food,    ammunition,    equipment,  of  the  Bulgarian  advance  in  the  direction  of 

and  supplies.     When  Napoleon  stated  that  an  Constantinople.      England   was  the   first  na- 

army  traveled  on  its  stomach  he  implied  the  tion  to  use  motor  vehicles  in  actual  warfare, 

obvious  fact  that  no  large  force  of  men  could  She  employed   a  small  number  in  the  Boer 

advance   faster   than   its  supply   train.     The  war,   but   these   were   mostly  steam   tractors 

substitution    of   motor   trucks   for   horses   in  which  hauled  several  trailers.     In  her  recent 

army  transport  service  has  almost  doubled  the  war  with  Turkey  Italy  employed  about  200 

speed  with  which  armies  advance  in  modern  light  motor  trucks  in  Tripoli,  while  Greece 

times.    The  rapidity  of  the  German  advance,  used  about  half  as  many  in  the  war  which  she 

the  speed  and  facility  of  the  French  mobiliza-  and    Servia   waged    against    Bulgaria   as    the 

tion,  as  well  as  the  short  space  of  time  which  aftermath  of  the  first  Balkan  war. 
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FLEET  OF  STEAM  TRUCKS  WITH  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSPORT  SERVICE  IN  FRANCE 
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MOTOR  MILITIA!  SUBSIDY  SYSTEM 

This  great  need  of  motor  vehicles  for  pos- 
sible war  purposes  was,  of  course,  foreseen 
by  the  governments  of  the  various  nations. 
For  several  years  the  leading  European  gov- 
ernments have  appreciated  the  desirability  of 
having  large  numbers  of  motor  vehicles  avail- 
able for  use  in  case  of  war.  How  to  secure 
them  was  a  big  problem.  Outright  owner- 
ship of  the  many  thousands  which  would  be 
required  was  out  of  the  question,  because  of 
the  high  initial  cost  and  the  fact  that  they 
would  become  obsolete  in  a  few  years.  In 
the  case  of  many  of  the  special  types,  of  which 
only  limited  numbers  would  be  needed,  gov- 
ernment ownership  was  feasible,  and  such 
vehicles  were  therefore  acquired  immediately. 


To  provide  the  large  fleets  of  pleasure  cars 
and  motor  trucks  necessary,  two  plans  were 
adopted.  For  owners  of  private  cars  a  motor 
militia  was  arranged,  while  for  the  motor 
trucks  a  subsidy  plan  was  adopted.  Under 
this  plan  the  governments  approved  of  cer- 
tain models  of  different  manufacturers,  and 
buyers  of  these  models  were  granted  a  yearly 
bonus,  extending  over  a  period  of  from  three 
to  five  years.  In  return  the  owners  of  the 
subsidized  trucks  agreed  to  turn  them  over 
to  the  government  on  demand,  and  to  keep 
them  at  all  times  in  good  condition.  Under 
the  latter  provision  the  trucks  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  army  officers  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

While    the    subsidy    systems    for    motor 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  ARMY  MOTOR  TRANSPORT 
(Steam  tractor  with  trailer  leading  an   English   supply   train  over  the  South  African  veldt  during  the  Boer  War. 

Some  of  these  early  types  are  being  used  in  the  present  war) 
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PORTABLE  WIRELESS  STATION  ON  TRUCK  CHASSIS.  THE  MOTOR  OF 

WHICH  ALSO  DRIVES  A  DYNAMO  PROVIDING  NECESSARY 

CURRENT  FOR  SENDING  WIRELESS  MESSAGES 


trucks  and  tractors,  and  the 
subsidy  is  $1728.  On  ac- 
count of  the  mountainous 
nature  of  its  frontiers  Aus- 
tria also  required  more 
powerful  motors.  Neither 
Russia  nor  Italy  have  sub- 
sidy systems,  but  each  has 
acquired  by  purchase  a 
number  of  motor  trucks,  the 
former  having  many  of 
American  manufacture. 

Both  countries  favor  trucks 
of  about  one  and  a  half  and 
three  tons  load  capacity. 
To  date  the  United  States 
army  has  adopted  but  one 
type,  of  one  and  a  half  tons 
load  capacity.  Complete 
specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared, which  call  for  a 
trucks  are  much  the  same  in  the  different  vehicle  driven  and  steered  through  all  four 
European  countries,  they  differ  widely  in  the  road  wheels, — a  design  similar  to  most  of  the 
size  and  kind  of  vehicles  the  use  of  which  European  tractors.  Only  one  of  the  360 
they  are  intended  to  encourage.  These  vary-  American  motor-vehicle  manufacturers  is  en- 
ing  preferences  are  governed  by  the  nature  gaged  in  building  trucks  to  these  specifica- 
of    the    country    and    the    roads   over    which   tions. 

they  are  most  likely  to  be  used  in  case  of  The  purpose  of  the  subsidy  plan  encour- 
war,  and  by  the  plan  of  army  organization  aged  the  use  of  motor  trucks  in  large  num- 
and  utilization  of  the  different  nations.  The  bers  for  ordinary  commercial  transport,  and 
English  subsidy  is  applicable  only  to  motor  made  certain  that  these  trucks  would  be 
trucks  of  one  and  a  half  and  three  tons  load  adapted  for  military  purposes  and  would  be' 
capacity,  and  capable  of  a  maximum  speed  of  kept  in  good  condition.  Some  difficulties 
sixteen  miles  an  hour.  The  subsidies  are  have  been  met  in  having  the  subsidy  plan 
$528  and  $576,  respectively,  and  are  paid  in  widely  accepted  by  manufacturers  and  own- 
three  yearly  instalments.  England  is  the  ers.  The  principal  one  is  that  trucks  adapted 
only  nation  to  require  a  strict  adherence  to  a  for  military  service  are  not  adapted  to  the 
standard  form  of  design  and  construction,  average  commercial  requirements.  France 
France  subsidizes  motor  trucks  and  tractors,  and  Germany,  the  first  to  arrange  for  sub- 
with  and  without  trailers,  which  have  a  load  sidy  systems,  adopted  the  motor  truck  for 
capacity  of  two  or  more  tons  and  a  speed  in  military  purposes  somewhat  in  advance  of 
excess  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  subsidy  their  general  use  for  business  in  their  re- 
for  a  three-ton  truck  is 
51440,  paid  in  four  years. 
The  German  Govern- 
ment favors  motor  trains 
and  its  subsidy  is  applicable 
only  to  motor  trucks  and 
tractors  designed  to  haul 
trailers.  Load  capacities  of 
four  tons  on  trucks  and 
tractors  and  two  tons  on 
trailers  are  required,  and  a 
speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  subsidy  is  52160.  paid 
in  five  yearly  instalments. 
The  Austrian  requirements 
ire  similar  except  that  only- 
three  tons  are  necessary  on 
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GERMAN  TRUCK  CARRYING  FIELD  GUN 

(The  ramps,  up  which  the  gun  has  been   hauled  on  to   the  truck,  are  shown 
folded   back  so  as  to   hold   the   gun    ;ccurely   in   place) 
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THE  BELGIAN  ARMORED    MOTOR   CARS-MODERN  WAR  CHARIOTS 
THAT  HAVE  PERFORMED  EFFECTIVE  SERVICE 


spective  countries,  and  were 
therefore  able  to  control 
this  situation  fairly  well. 
England,  on  account  of  the 
late  adoption  of  a  subsidy 
system,  has  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  having  military 
designs  substituted  for  those 
developed  by  years  of  com- 
mercial usage.  This  was  in 
some  measure  a  handicap. 

To  offset  this  disadvan- 
tage there  were  in  England 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
more  motor  vehicles  of  all 
types  than  in  all  the  other 
belligerent  nations  com- 
bined, the  total  being  about 
250,000.  France  had  ap- 
proximately 90,000,  Ger- 
many 70,000,  Austria 
25,000,  and  Russia  10,000. 
(It  may  be  an  interest- 
ing comparison,  by  the  way,  in  this  con-  land  or  being  held  in  readiness.  The 
nection,  to  note  that  there  are  considerably  perfection  of  the  German  system  of  mo- 
over  one  million  motor  vehicles  now  in  tor  mobilization  may  be  judged  from  the 
use  in  the  United  States.)  The  continental  report  to  the  effect  that  every  automobile  in 
governments  have  commandeered  all  motor  the  empire  was  numbered  and  ready  for 
vehicles  within  their  borders,  including  many  service,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
belonging  to  American  tourists,  and  placed  country  by  its  owner,  well  provided  with 
them  at  the  service  of  their  respective  armies,  gasoline  and  lubricants  and  extra  tires.  These 
The  British  Government  is  taking  all  that  it  were  all  exactly  at  the  point  specified  in  the 
needs,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  call,  and  without  any  delay  or  confusion, 
war  there  were  not  more  than  3500  motor  The  motor  transport  equipment  of  the 
trucks  with  the  English  field  armies  in  British  army  is  made  up  of  a  large  variety  of 
France,  and  perhaps  twice  this  number  of  makes  and  models,  all  designed  for  commer- 
pleasure  cars  and  motorcycles.  Thousands  cial  usage  and  therefore  not  well  adapted  to 
of  others,  however,   are  being  used   in  Eng-   army     service.      The     fleets     of     subsidized 

trucks  in  the  service  of 
the  French  and  German 
armies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  at  least  stand- 
ard in  the  important  mat- 
ters of  power,  speed,  size, 
road  clearance,  bodies,  tire 
sizes,  magnetos,  and  carbu- 
reters, and  in  being  fitted 
with  sprags,  towing  hooks, 
and  radiator  guards.  Stand- 
ardization is  the  desidera- 
tum in  military  motor 
transport  equipment  and 
the  end  toward  which  the 
European  governments  have 
striven.  Germany  has  car- 
ried this  to  a  point  where 
the  extensive  interchanging 
of  bodies  is  possible.     Thus, 
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LATEST    TYPE    OF    FRENCH    CYCLE    CAR    AMBULANCE 

(Every  type  of  motor  vehicle   is  being  utilized  in  the  war)  IT       a       general  S       limousine 
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A  HANRIOT  MONOPLANE  BEING  TRANSPORTED  BY  MOTOR  IN  FRANCE 


breaks  down,  the  body  of  an  ambulance,  or  of  carry  food  supplies,  ammunition,  and  other 
an  ammunition  wagon,  or  a  scouting  touring-  goods.  Light  trucks  are  attached  to  the  aero- 
car  can  be  removed  and  the  limousine  body  plane  corps,  to  carry  the  aviators  and  their 
substituted  on  the  chassis,  the  change  requir-  assistants,  fuel,  tools,  and  spare  parts  and 
ing  but  a  few  moments.  tow  two-wheel  trailers,  each  of  which  carries 
Germany  has  also  taken  the  lead  in  de-  an  aeroplane.  Other  trucks  are  fitted  with 
veloping  motor  trains,  which  transport  from  armor  and  mount  high-powered  guns  de- 
seven  to  fifteen  tons  at  a  time,  these  large  signed  for  attacking  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles 
loads  being  necessary  to  feed  and  supply  the  in  flight,  and  are  capable  of  great  speed, 
great    masses   of    troops    which    the    German 

T.  i  i     •  .1  TYPES   OF   TRUCKS  AND   AMBULANCES 

military  scheme  brings  together. 

The  French,  German,  and  Austrian  armies 
use  of  the  motor  omnibus  have    a    large    number    of    heavily    armored 

The  motor  omnibus  is  the  type  of  motor  motor  trucks,  with  miniature  turrets  carrying 
truck  most  largely  in  use  in  Europe.  At  the  one  or  more  quick-firing  guns  for  use  against 
outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  about  3800  infantry  and  cavalry.  All  have  tractors, 
in  London,  1500  in  Paris,  and  1000  in  Ber-  which  are  used  instead  of  horses  for  hauling 
lin.  The  first  British  force  to  be  sent  to  artillery.  The  German  army  has  one  type  of 
France,  numbering  100,000  men,  took  700  motor  truck  which  actually  carries  a  piece  of 
of  the  London  motor  omnibuses  with  it,  in  light  artillery.  This  truck  has  hinged  ramps 
addition  to  some  2000  motor  trucks  of  other  which  fold  over  the  wheels  of  the  gun  to 
types.  Several  hundred 
more  have  been  sent  ovei 
since. 

Two  days  after  mo- 
bilization was  declared  in 
France,  500  of  the  Paris 
motor  omnibuses  were 
started  for  the  front,  each 
carrying  forty  soldiers,  and 
the  remaining  thousand  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  few  days. 
When  the  mobilization  was 
completed  the  seats  in  most 
of  these  'buses  were  re- 
moved and  they  were  placed 
in  the  regular  transport 
service. 

The    European   armies   are        Oopyrl»ht  by  t7ii>torw«i«1  *  I'nilerwnnil,  New  York 

putting  motor   vehicles  to  a  REPAIRING  FRENCH  AEROPLANES  ON  THE  FIELD 

•j  /-r-i  (Portable  repair  shop  on  motor  truck  chassis,  with  its  staff  of  mechanics 

wide  variety  of  uses.      I  hey  haul  at  work) 
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hold  it  in  place  while  traveling,  and  folding 
back  until  they  touch  the  ground  when  the 
gun  is  to  be  rolled  off  and  placed  into  posi- 
tion. The  various  armies'  hospital  corps  are 
making  extensive  use  of  motor  ambulances, 
while  many  of  the  regular  transport  motor 
trucks  have  bodies  which  permit  the  carrying 
of  stretchers  in  tiers.  Several  of  the  motor 
field  hospitals  of  the  French  army  have 
bodies  with  glass  roofs  and  completely 
equipped  as  operating-rooms.  Folding  tents 
are  arranged  against  eitner  side,  which, 
when  set  up,  house  a  dozen  or  more  beds. 
The  sanitary  corps  of  each  army  is  provided 
with  special  motor  vehicles  adapted  to  their 
work.  The  French  army  is  provided  with 
portable  distilling  plants,  mounted  on  motor- 
truck chasses,  to  supply  pure  drinking  water 
for  their  troops. 

Field   kitchens   for   the   armies  are  either 
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A     MOTOR     CAR     CARRYING     A     SPECIALLY     BUILT 
AEROPLANE    GUN 


MOTOR     TRUCK      CARRYALLS      WERE     EXTENSIVELY 
USED     BY     THE     BRITISH     GOVERNMENT     IN      MOV- 
ING   TROOPS 


English  army  these  repair  shops  are  mounted 
on  trailers  instead  of  on  a  truck  chassis,  and  a 
small  gasolene  motor  is  provided  to  drive  the 
machinery.  These  portable  shops  are  used 
for  repairing  motor  vehicles,  aeroplanes,  and 
artillery,  and  even  for  shoeing  horses.  Their 
equipment  also  includes  a  smith's  forge,  anvil, 
grindstone,  band-saw,  carpenter's  tools,  etc. 
Another  type  of  motor  is  used  as  a  portable 
power  plant,  and  still  another  for  carrying  a 
large  searchlight. 

The  employment  of  motor  vehicles  in 
European  armies  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
advanced  stage  that  several  types  have  been 
mounted  on  motor-truck  chasses  or  on  trail-  developed  which  are  intended  solely  as  aux- 
ers.  Many  of  the  wireless  stations  for  field  iliaries  to  the  ones  already  mentioned.  Such 
service  are  also  carried  on  motor  trucks,  the  is  the  fuel  wagon  which  usually  mounts  a 
motors  of  which  can  be  coupled  to  dynamos  large  tank  divided  into  three  compartments, 
to  furnish  the  necessary 
electrical  current.  There 
are  also  portable  repair 
shops  mounted  on  motor 
trucks,  the  motor  of  which 
furnishes  the  power  for 
operating  small  lathes, 
drills,  dynamos  for  weld- 
ing, etc.  The  sides  of 
these  vehicles  usually  open 
out,  thereby  tripling  the 
available  floor  space.  Ar- 
rangement is  also  made 
for  extending  the  top  over 
both  of  the  lowered  sides 
and  for  dropping  curtains 
so    that    the    entire    shop 

,  1        J        T        U  PREPARING  A  MEAL  IN  THE  FIELD 

may    be    enclosed.       In    the  (A   motor   kitchen   of   the   English   Army    encamped   at   Amiens) 
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containing,  respectively,  gasolene,  lubricating 
oil,  and  water. 
f  To  keep  the  large  fleets  of  motor  vehicles 
in  constant  repair,  portable  shops,  corps  of 
expert  mechanics,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
spare  parts  and  extra  tires  are  carried  in 
special  trucks  for  their  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
highest  stage  in  this  special  development  has 
been  reached  in  a  large  motor  truck  designed 
to  transport  disabled  motor  vehicles.  This 
type  has  vamps,  up  which  the  disabled  vehicle 
may  be  hauled  by  a  winch  driven  by  the 
motor,  and  also  a  crane  which  can  be  used  to 
lift  vehicles  aboard. 

Motor-cycles  are  also  extensively  used  in 
all  the  European  armies.  They  have  almost 
entirely  displaced  horses  for  scouting,  dispatch 
bearing,  and  similar  work.  They  are  used 
by  officers  to  facilitate  the  control  of  bodies 
of  troops  and  supply  trains,  and  by  the  corps 
of  expert  mechanics  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
the  various  motor  vehicles  in  running  order. 

FAVORABLE    CONDITIONS    IN    THE    EUROPEAN 

WAR 

The  few  reports  which  have  already  come 
through  concerning  the  work  of  the  motor- 
transport  equipment  of  the  various  armies  in- 
dicate that  it  has  been  highly  successful.  This 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  very  favor- 
able conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  en- 
tire field  of  action.  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  have  the  finest  system  of  highways 
in  the  world.  Innumerable  roads,  well  laid 
out,  carefully  graded,  and  having  hard  stone 
surfaces,  abound  everywhere  in  these  coun- 
tries. Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
Fine  weather  also  prevails  at  this  season  of 
the  year  and  the  roads  are  dry  and  hard,  so 
that  they  offer  a  maximum  of  resistance  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  heavy  motor-vehicle 
traffic  to  which  they  are  being  subjected. 

The  factor  of  fuel  is,  of  course,  of  great 
importance,     where    motor    vehicles    are    so 


widely  used,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  gaso- 
line is,  therefore,  a  vital  necessity.  One  report 
had  it  that  the  German  armies  were  handi- 
capped last  month  by  a  shortage  of  gasoline. 
This  was  extremely  important,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  been  obtaining  ammunition  and 
supplies  by  means  of  motor  vehicles,  being 
unable  to  use  the  railways  for  the  whole 
distance  when  communicating  with  theit 
base. 

In  anticipation  of  a  shortage  in  gasoline 
supplies  France  has  required  that  its  subsi- 
dized motor  trucks  be  able  to  run  on  eithea 
gasoline,  benzol,  or  alcohol,  without  chang- 
ing carburetors. 

In  France,  for  example,  nearly  all  of  the 
large  motor-vehicle  manufacturing  plants 
were  commandeered  by  the  government  a? 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  continued  in 
operation  under  army  supervision.  Their 
working  forces,  of  course,  were  greatly  re- 
duced through  the  calling  of  employees  to  the 
colors,  but  a  substantial  staff  of  the  best  me- 
chanics were  retained.  These  were  obliged 
to  don  army  uniforms  and  to  live  at  the 
plants  under  strict  military  discipline. 

Most  of  the  French  automobile  factories 
make  both  pleasure  cars  and  motor  trucks, 
but  their  facilities  are  now  devoted  entirely 
to  making,  repairing,  equipping,  and  armor- 
ing motor  trucks.  Several  also  make  aero- 
plane motors,  and  these  are  specializing  in 
this  work.  Some  are  engaged  solely  in  mak- 
ing munitions  of  war,  and  nearly  all  are  do- 
ing special  work  for  the  military  arsenals. 
The  highly  trained  mechanics  and  wide 
variety  of  special  machinery  of  the  French 
automobile  factories  make  them  readily 
adaptable  to  other  kinds  of  work.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  output  of  his  factory,  an  American  im- 
porter of  a  well-known  French  car  who  had 
just  returned  from  abroad  replied,  "Why,  we 
are  now  turning  out  many  thousands  a  day, 
— that  is,  many  thousands  of  cartridge  shells." 


lb          M 

RUSSIAN     ARMY     MOTOR    AMBULANCE 

(Many   of   these  are   now   in    use,  some   mounted   on 
American    chasses) 


MOTOR     FUEL    SUPPLY     WAGON    ATTACHED    TO    TUB 
MOTOR    TRANSPORT   TROOP   OF   THE    FRENCH    ARMY 
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AIRCRAFT  IN  THE  WAR 

BY  WILLIAM  MENKEL 


NO  longer  are  aircraft  an  untried  factor, 
or  their  value  an  unknown  quantity  in 
actual  warfare  between  great  powers.  They 
have  been  fully  tested  under  exacting  condi- 
tions, in  the  most  terrific  fighting  of  the 
greatest  conflict  that  has  yet  occurred  upon 
this  planet,  and  they  have  proved  their  abso- 
lute indispensability  in  the  tactics  of  war. 
Less  than  six  weeks  have  been  required  to 
prove  this.  This  period  is  brief  enough  as 
wars  are  reckoned,  yet  in  that  time  the  air- 
ship and  the  aeroplane  have  received  their 
full  baptism  of  fire  and  have  rolled  up  a 
record  of  brilliant  achievements  that  will 
make  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  thrill- 
ing chapters  of  the  history  of  this  gigan- 
tic war. 

It  will  be  a  story  of  long  and  perilous 
scouting  flights  by  day  and  by  night,  of  dar- 
ing sorties  and  bomb-throwing  raids,  of  ex- 
peditions over  the  enemy's  forces  and  his 
cities,  of  wild  chases  through  the  air  lanes 
after  hostile  flying  craft,  of  fierce  and  deadly 
battles  in  the  air,  of  thrilling  escapes  with 
bullet-ridden  planes,  and,  alas,  of  many  a 
brave  war-bird,  sailing  serenely  aloft  in  the 
blue,  struck  suddenly  by  a  gunshot  and  tum- 
bling down,  man  and  machine,  to  certain 
death  a  thousand  feet  below.  But  the  work, 
though  perilous  in  the  extreme,  has  been  well 
worth  while.  Its  value  has  been  beyond  esti- 
mation.    This  is  the  common  testimony  of 


commanding  generals,  of  observers  and  cor- 
respondents, and  of  the  private  soldier.  The 
man  in  the  trenches,  by  the  way,  is  by  no 
means  an  incompetent  judge,  for  he  has  had 
plenty  of  proof  of  the  air  scout's  effective- 
ness in  spying  out  his  position  and  promptly 
directing  the  gun  fire  to  his  immediate 
vicinity. 

AERIAL   WARFARE    IN    HISTORY 

Aircraft  have,  of  course,  already  been 
tried  out  in  actual  military  service  in  the 
Italian-Turco  War,  in  the  recent  Balkan 
wars,  by  the  French  in  Morocco,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Mexico,  both  by  the  Mexi- 
can belligerents  and  by  the  American  army 
of  occupation.  But  all  this  had  been  on  a 
limited  scale. 

In  the  present  Titanic  conflict,  involving 
all  the  principal  European  powers,  possessing 
among  themselves  the  bulk  and  the  best  of 
the  aerial  equipment  of  the  entire  world,  and 
with  a  theatre  of  war  comprising  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  land  and  water,  a  full 
and  complete  test  of  aerial  warcraft  has  at 
last  been  obtained.  For  we  are  now  seeing 
the  modern  results,  though  by  no  means 
final  fruition  —  of  that  long  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  the  third  ele- 
ment for  war  purposes  that  stretches  back 
over  a  hundred  years.  As  long  ago  as  1794 
a  French  balloon  made  an  ascent  during  the 
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Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

ONE  OF  ENGLAND'S  NEW  NAVAL  HYDRO-AEROPLANES  FITTED  WITH  A  RAPID  FIRE  GUN 


Battle  of  Fleurus,  while  similar  military 
ascents  were  made  by  the  French  in  Austria 
and  Egypt  several  years  later.  In  1849  Ven- 
ice was  bombarded  with  Austrian  balloon 
torpedoes,  and  ten  years  later  the  French, 
ascending  in  Montgolfier  balloons  at  Milan 
and  Castiglione,  made  important  observa- 
tions of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Lowe  in  balloon  ascensions  during  our 
own  Civil  War  is  well  known,  General 
Stoneman's  ascent  and  direction  of  artillery 
fire  from  his  aerial  vantage-point  being  the 
first  instance  of  this  important  use  of  air- 
craft. On  various  other  occasions  since  then 
balloons  have  been  used  in  warfare  for  ob- 
servation and  the  direction  of  artillery  fire, 
notably  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  South  African  War  in  1900,  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  in    1904. 

COMPARATIVE    STRENGTH    OF    THE    VARIOUS 
NATIONS    IN    AIRCRAFT 

How  do  the  different  nations  compare  as 
regards  their  aerial  equipment?  This  is  a 
matter  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  give 
accurate  and  definite  figures.  Of  late  years 
the  growth  and  activities  of  each  country's 
aerial  forces  have  been  hidden  behind  a  thick 
veil  of  secrecy.  Official  figures  are  withheld 
from  publication.  Visits  to  aeronautical  sta- 
tions are  discouraged,  photographers  barred, 
and  the  aerial  trespasser  summarily  punished. 
So  that  figures  for  the  various  countries  dif- 
fer widely  in  each  tabulation.  Mr.  Henry 
Woodhouse,  editor  of  Flying,  estimates  the 
comparative  strength  in  aircraft  of  the  war- 


ring European  nations  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dirigibles    Aeroplanes 

France    31  1200 

Great  Britain   IS  500 

Russia     16  800 

Belgium   2  40 

Servia     0  40 

Germany     35  600 

Austria     10  350 

But  whatever  the  accurate  figures  may 
have  been  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  they 
quickly  became  obsolete,  for  the  aircraft  fac- 
tories of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  immediately  began  working  under 
greatly  increased  pressure,  turning  out  aero- 
planes with  great  rapidity,  the  entire  output 
of  machines  being  taken  over  by  their  re- 
spective governments.  The  hard  usage  which 
the  machines  are  receiving  in  the  war  service, 
however,  keeps  the  total  number  of  aeroplanes 
from  rising  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  said 
that  Zeppelins  are  being  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  six  a  month. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Germany  leads  in 
large  airships,  among  which  are  perhaps  more 
than  a  dozen  dirigibles  of  the  Zeppelin  type, 
while  her  aeroplanes  and  pilots  have  made 
wonderful  advances  in  efficiency.  France  is 
weaker  than  her  neighbor  in  dirigibles,  but 
has  a  large  supply  of  aeroplanes  and  a  host 
of  talented  pilots.  England,  thanks  to  the 
interest  and  urging  of  Winston  Churchill 
and  the  public  in  general,  has  greatly 
strengthened  her  aerial  arm,  both  for  land 
and  water  service,  and  while  poor  in  air- 
ships, is  well  equipped  with  aeroplanes  and 
seaplanes.     The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  the 
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serial  equipment  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  has  come 
in  the  last  few  years,  as  a 
result  not  only  of  govern- 
in  e  n  t  appropriation,  but 
popular  subscriptions. 

The  expenditures  of  the 
various  governments  for 
aeronautical  purposes  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  are 
in  approximate  round  fig- 
ures as  follows : 

Germany    $100,000,000 

France    60  000,000 

Russia     30,000,000 

Great   Britain 15,000,000 

Austria    10,000,000 

Belgium    1,000,000 

Servia     500,000 
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ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  FRENCH  MILITARY  AEROPLANE.    (IN  THIS  MA- 
CHINE   THE    GUN     IS    SO    ARRANGED  THAT  THE    GUNNER    MAY 
STAND  UP  AND  HAVE  GREATER  FREEDOM  IN  FIRING) 


Official  appropriations  for 
aerial  equipment  have  in 
most  cases  come  slowly, 
some  of  the  governments 
having  had  to  be  goaded  or  scared  into  giv-  the  machines  and  their  functions 
ing  money  for  this  purpose.  Germany  has  A  dozen  or  so  of  the  German  dirigibles 
been  most  generous  and  progressive  in  aerial  are  Qf  the  Zeppelin  type,  rigid  in  construc- 
experiments,  quickening  France  into  action,  tj011)  metal  covered,  armed  with  machine 
while  the  menace  of  a  fleet  of  Zeppelins  ap-  guns,  and  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus 
pearing  suddenly  over  John  Bull's  peaceful  and  searchlights.  They  range  from  485  to 
island,  and  hurling  destruction  upon  the 
astonished  Britons  has  urged  England  to 
loosen  her  purse-strings  to  increase  her  flock 
of  war  birds. 

The  expenditure  of  large  sums,  though 
perhaps  in  some  cases  grudgingly  appropri- 
ated, has  been  amply  justified,  in  view  of  th 
colossal  conflict  in  which  the  great  powers 
now  find  themselves  involved.  For  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  particular  belligerent  in  this 
supreme  contest  who  should  lack  an  adequate 
equipment  of  air  craft  would  be  irreparably 
handicapped. 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

FRENCH  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  FIELD  FIRING  AT  A  HOSTILE  AIR-SCOUT 
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THE  CAMP  OF  THE  ROYAL  FLYING  CORPS  OF  ENGLAND  AT  OSTEND 


550  feet  in  length,  with  a  horse-power  vary-  Parseval  type.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
ing  from  450  to  1080.  They  are  capable  of  shape  and  equipment  of  the  dirigibles  of  the 
a  speed  of  from  40  to  over  60  miles  an  hour,  non-rigid  and  semi-rigid  class,  and  their 
and  can  stay  up  for  35  to  40  hours.  The  functions  and  capabilities  are  similar. 
Zeppelins  can  carry  a  considerable  crew  and  The  majority  of  the  aeroplanes  of  the  vari- 
a  large  quantity  of  explosives.  These  great  ous  nations  are  not  fighting  craft,  but  they 
craft  are  the  battleships  of  the  air  and  com-  each  have  some  aeroplanes  fitted  with  armor 
pose  a  sky  squadron  unequaled  by  any  other  and  mounting  rapid-fire  guns,  as  well  as 
nation.  Terrible  results  have  been  looked  carrying  a  quantity  of  explosives.  The  air 
for  when  once  these  powerful  monsters  should  pilots,  or  their  "fighting  passengers,"  are,  of 
let  loose  their  fury  upon  an  enemy.  Cities  course,  armed  with  pistols  or  rifles,  to  be 
would  be  razed,  fortresses  destroyed,  fleets  ready  for  offensive  or  defensive  attack.  How 
sunk,  and  whole  regiments  annihilated.  That  the  successful  use  of  aircraft  has  revolution- 
no  such  dire  consequences  have  as  yet  mate-  ized  the  strategy  of  modern  warfare  is  treated 
rialized  may  be  due  to  the  vulnerability  of  in  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Kaempffert, 
the  great  airships  themselves  and  the  perfec-  in  this  issue  of  the  Review. 
tion  of  special  guns  to  be  used  against  an  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
enemy  in  the  air.  But  the  war  is  not  yet  Times  wrote  on  September  1 :  "Through- 
over.  There  is  still  time  for  great  damage  out  the  fighting  of  the  last  few  days  swarms 
to  be  done  by  these  immense   dirigibles.         of  aeroplanes  have  circled  in  the  sky."     The 


In  the  air  fleets 
of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent nations 
there  are  few 
fighting  mon- 
sters of  this  kind, 
their  dirigible 
balloons  being 
mostly  of  the 
non-rigid  or  semi- 
rigid kind.  These 
are  much  smaller 
than  the  Zeppe- 
lins, are  unarmed, 
and  are  used  for 
observation  pur- 
poses and  for  the 
laying  of  mines. 
Germany's  ships 
of  this  class  are 
principally  of  the 
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correspondent  of 
the  London  Tele- 
graph, who  wit- 
nessed the  entry 
of  the  Germans 
into  Brussels, 
writes:  "An  aero- 
plane kept  its  sta- 
tion ahead  of  this 
advancing  horde, 
and  it  signaled 
both  day  and 
night  by  drop- 
ping various  col- 
o  r  e  d  s  t  a  rs." 
Every  battery  of 
artillery  in  the 
French  and  the 
German  armies, 
we  are  informed, 
is  accompanied  by 
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Courtesy  of  Flying 

ONE  OF  THE  POWERFUL  NEW  FRENCH  MILITARY  BIPLANES  SHOWING  THE  METAL  ARMOR 
ENCASING  THE  VITAL  PARTS  OF  THE  MACHINE 


an  aeroplane.  The 
German  armies  into  F 
sian  armies  into  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  has 
been  greatly  helped  by 
their  air  scouts,  which 
have  always  hovered 
over  the  advance 
guard  and  pointed  the 
way. 

In  the  attack  on 
Louvain  four  or  five 
German  aeroplanes 
flew  as  low  as  two 
hundred  meters  above 
the  Belgian  positions 
and  threw  among  the 
Belgian  troops  com- 
bustible objects 
which,  on  striking  the 
ground,  burst  into 
flame  and  guided  the 
artillery  fire  of  the 
Germans.  The  aero- 
planes then  proceeded 
further  to  cooperate 
by  turning  their 
searchlights  on  the 
Belgian  troops.  At 
Liege  the  great  Ger- 
man siege  guns  had 
been  placed  five  miles 
to    the    rear    of    the 


rapid    advance    of    the    forts,  yet  so  accurately 
ranee,  and  of  the  Rus-    tors  located  the  forts  th 


MM 
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(Report  credits  this  pair  of  air-scouts  with  some  dar- 
ing raids,  including  a  160-mile  flight  along  the  frontier 
carrying  800  pounds  of  explosives,  returning  to  Paris 
with    97    hullet    holes    in    the    wings    of   their    machine) 


had  the  German  avia- 
at  hardly  a  shot  missed 
its  mark.  It  was  the 
Zeppelins,  by  the  way, 
who  started  the  down- 
fall of  the  forts  at 
Liege  by  the  dropping 
of  bombs. 

The  German  sys- 
tem of  using  air  ma- 
chines, according  to 
one  report,  seems  to 
be  to  send  out  aero- 
planes for  preliminary 
scouting,  and  when 
these  scouts  return 
with  information  and 
photographs  of  the 
enemies'  position  and 
territory,  to  dispatch 
Zeppelins  with  large 
stocks  of  explosives 
for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting damage  at  im- 
portant points.  In  di- 
recting artillery  fire, 
we  learn  that  the  Ger- 
man aviators  signal 
the  range  to  their 
distant  batteries  by 
throwing  out  a  quan- 
tity of  black  powder. 
Soon  after  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  powder  cloud,  the  shrapnel  begins 
to  burst. 

At  the  time  of  the  German  retreat  across 
the  Rivers  Ourcq  and  Marne,  a  strong  and 
well  intrenched  German  force  faced  the  Paris 
army  that  was  protecting  the  flank  of  the 
Allies.  An  artillery  battle  ensued  lasting  for 
two  days  without  interruption.  Captain  Bel- 
lenger,  of  the  aviation  corps,  finally  got  the 
exact  location  of  the  German  batteries,  and 
soon  afterward  they  were  annihilated  by  the 
French  three-inch  guns. 

The  various  aviation  corps,  from  all  ac- 
counts, are  being  kept  tremendously  busy. 

From   the   British   aviation   camps  we   get 


some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  done.  This 
report  informs  us  that  during  a  period  of 
twenty  days  up  to  the  10th  of  September  a 
daily  average  of  more  than  nine  reconnois- 
sance  flights  of  ove/  one  hundred  miles  each 
had  been  maintained. 


"Bomb  dropping,"  says  the  same  writer,  "has 
not  been  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent.  On 
one  occasion  a  petrol  bomb  was  successfully  ex- 
ploded in  a  German  bivouac  at  night,  while 
from  a  diary  found  on  a  dead  German  cavalry 
soldier  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  high-ex- 
plosive bomb,  thrown  at  a  cavalry  column  from 
one  of  our  aeroplanes,  struck  an  ammunition 
wagon,  resulting  in  an  explosion  which  killed 
fifteen   of   the   enemv." 
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ONE  OF  THE  NEW  GERMAN  STEEL  WAR  PLANES  OF  THE  "D.  F.  W."  TYPE 

(Most   of   the   German    types   of  aeroplane   resemble   a  bird    in    shape,    for    which    reason    the    Parisians    invariably 

refer   to  the  German  aerial  visitors  as  "Taubes" — (pigeons)  ) 
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PARIS  AS  A  TARGET   FOR  AIR   BOMBS 

Thus  far  the  actual  destruction  caused  by 
aircraft,  while  considerable  in  total  amount, 
has  not  perhaps  borne  out  the  terrible  pre- 
dictions of  the  possibilities  in   this  direction. 

The  bombs  dropped  down  into  the  city  of 
Paris  by  German  aviators,  early  in  Septem- 
ber, did  little  damage  and  had  little  effect  on 
the  people  except  to  create  a  momentary  di- 
version. The  people  of  the  city  quickly  be- 
came used  to  the  new  terror.  A  news  dis- 
patch says:  "Parisians  were  disappointed 
to-day, — no  German  aeroplanes  flew  over 
the  city."  Paris  crowds  have,  in  fact,  won- 
dered why  French  aviators  did  not  promptly 
engage  the  German  aeroplanes,  furnishing 
them  with  the  spectacle  of  a  battle  in  the  air. 
But  this  is  not  safe.  A  downward-plunging 
fire  is  most  effective  in  aerial  attacks,  and 
therefore  such  a  contest,  taking  place  over  a 
city,  would  subject  the  populace  below  to 
danger  from  shots  that  miss  the  mark.  The 
plan  adopted,  therefore,  to  "cope  with  an  aerial 
invader  of  a  city  is  to  attempt  to  drive  him 
out  into  the  open  country  before  opening 
fire  on  him.  To  allay  any  possible  fear  of 
danger  to  Paris  from  German  aerial  intru-  gust  24-25  did  serious  damage,  causing  the 
ders,  the  French  War  Office  announced  on  deatn  0f  ten  non-combatants  and  the  destruc- 
September  1  that  a  squadron  of  armored 
aeroplanes,  equipped  with  mitrailleuses,  had 
been  formed  to  give  chase  to  the  Germans. 
Guns  mounted  on  the  roofs  of  many  build- 
ings also  blaze  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
"Taubes,"  as  the  French  call  the  German 
aeroplanes. 

THE    ZEPPELIN    BOMBARDMENT   OF    ANTWERP 

In  Antwerp,  however,  the  explosives 
dropped  by  a  Zeppelin  on  the  night  of  Au- 
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A    FRENCH    DIRIGIBLE   DOING   PATROL   DUTY   OVER   THE 
FORTIFICATIONS    OF    PARIS 
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FRENCH  AEROPLANE  DIRECTING  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  HEAVY  ARTILLERY 
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dition  over  England,  or  the  destruction  of 
the  British  fleet  by  Zeppelins,  will  be  at- 
tempted, remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  English  have  provided 
coast  defenses  for  such  a  contingency  and 
their  battleships  are  equipped  with  guns  for 
this  purpose. 

There  are  not  lacking  those  who  believe 
the  Zeppelins  to  be  greatly  overrated,  and 
that  adequate  provision  can  be  made  for  pro- 
tection against  them.  Reports  from  Ant- 
werp have  it  that  the  first  time  a  Zeppelin 
came  it  was  unexpected.  The  second  time 
it  escaped  only  by  hurried  flight,  while  on 
its  third  visit, — if  it  should  come  a  third  time, 
— it  would  meet  with  a  warm  reception.  Eye- 
witnesses of  the  effect  of  Zeppelin  bombs 
freely  used  about  Soldau  report  that  these 
tion  of  much  property.  On  its  second  visit,  huge  explosives  make  a  funnel  in  the  ground 
on  September  2,  it  dropped  eight  bombs,  in-  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  showing  appalling 
juring  ten  persons.  That  the  Zeppelin  power,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rarely  hit 
airships  are  capable  of  doing  considerable  a  mark  on  the  battlefield  worthy  of  such 
damage    in    this    manner    cannot    be    gain-  costly  efforts. 

said.  These  huge  airships,  in  the  opinion  of  Reports  of  the  destruction  of  some  half  a 
some  experts,  have  not  yet  demonstrated  their  dozen  Zeppelins  by  fire,  wind  squalls,  and 
full  power.  Great  things  have  been  ex-  gunshots  have  come  at  different  times,  al- 
pected  of  them.  A  Zeppelin  raid  on  Eng-  though  an  official  denial  of  disasters  to  any 
land,  or  on  the  great  English  fleet,  has  dra-  German  dirigibles  has  emanated  from  Berlin, 
matic  possibilities  that  have  long  appealed  to  The  destruction  of  as  many  Zeppelins  as 
the  imagination  and  put  the  fear  of  the  flying  this  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  ab- 
Teuton  into  John  Bull's  heart.  He  has  had  sence  of  any  punitive  expedition  in  force  of 
frightful  visions 
of  a  great  fleet 
of  aerial  mon- 
sters,— each  as 
big  as  a  city  sky- 
scraper, carry- 
ing a  considera- 
ble crew  and 
tons  of  explo- 
sives, and  flying 
at  a  speed  of 
from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  an 
hour,  —  sweep- 
ing over  from 
Germany  to 
England  in  the 
darkness  of  the 
night,  destroy- 
ing a  large  por- 
tion of  London, 
as  well  as  some 
of  the  impor- 
t  a  n  t  harbors, 
and  then  steal- 
ing away  again. 
Whether  such 
an    aerial    expe- 


ANOTHER   AMERICAN    INVENTION    FOR    FIGHTING 

AEROPLANES 

(The    Lewis    rapid-fire    gun,    capable    of    firing    over    700    shots    per 

minute) 


Zeppelins,  as 
these  airships 
are  too  few  and 
too  valuable  to 
be  risked  in  a 
hazardous  un- 
dertaking. 

THE  HAGUE 
RULES  FOR  AE- 
RIAL   WARFARE 

The  bomb- 
throwing  by  a 
Zeppelin  into 
the  city  of  Ant- 
werp brings  up 
the  subject  of 
The  Hague 
rules  with  re- 
gard to  aerial 
warfare.  The 
Hague  Confer- 
ence  in  1899 
voted  to  pro- 
h  i  b  i  t  the  dis- 
charge of  pro- 
j  e  c  t  i  1  e  s  and 
explosives    from 
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ONE  OF  THE  LATEST  ZEPPELIN  DIRIGIBLES  IN  FLIGHT 

(These   great   battleships   of  the   air   are   equipped   with    machine  guns,  and   wireless  apparatus,  carry  a   large  crew 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  explosives,  and  are  capable  of   a   speed  exceeding   60   miles  an   hour) 


aircraft,  but  of  course  left  them  free  for  ob- 
servation purposes.  The  second  Hague  Con- 
ference also  ratified  this  provision,  although 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  withheld  their 
assent. 

The  nations  are  free,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  use  airships  according  to  their  own  plans 
and  discretion,  the  only  prohibition  generally 
recognized  being  the  usual  one  against  the 
bombardment  of  undefended  places.  The 
vigorous  protest  of  the  Belgians  and  others, 
as  a  result  of  the  Zeppelin  attack  on  Ant- 
werp, was  not  that  the  place  was  undefended 
but  that  the  bombardment  violated  the  26th 
article  of  The  Hague  agreement,  which  pro- 
vides for  proper  notification  in  advance  of 
intention  to  attack. 

BATTLES  IN  THE  AIR 

Thrilling  tales  have  already  come  of  dar- 
ing exploits  of  aviators  in  the  face  of  great 
danger.  When  the  war  is  over  we  shall 
doubtless  hear  of  these  at  greater  length. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  "war  in  the  air,"  many  experts  holding 
that  there  will  be  little  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
for  the  reason  that  actual  contact  of  ma- 
chines in  air  will  mean  the  certain  destruc- 


tion of  both  combatants.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  to  a  Russian  and  an  Aus- 
trian aeroplane,  according  to  a  Reuter  dis- 
patch of  September  .9.  Captain  Nesteroff, 
the  Russian  aviator,  was  returning  from  a 
reconnaissance  when  he  saw  an  Auctrian 
aeroplane  hovering  over  the  Russian  forces, 
presumably  with  the  intention  of  dropping 
bombs.  Nesteroff  headed  straight  for  the 
Austrian  machine,  dashing  into  it  at  full 
speed.  Both  machines  collapsed  and  plunged 
to  earth,  the  two  aviators  meeting  instant 
death. 

An  Associated  Press  correspondent  tele- 
graphs  under  date  of  September  1 1  : 

I  saw  a  duel  between  French  and  German  ma- 
chines, both  of  which  were  disabled  in  a  hard 
battle.  Both  the  pilots  and  their  assistants  kept 
up  -a  lively  exchange  of  revolver  shots,  which  at 
first  were  ineffectual  and  then  simultaneously  they 
reached  their  marks,  judging  by  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  of  the  machines.  After  careening 
downward  in  giant  circles  the  two  machines 
plunged  to  the  earth  almost  side  by  side  and  were 
completely  shattered,  while  the  aviators  were  in- 
stantly killed. 

Another  correspondent  sends  this  account: 

The  German  and  British  armies  watched  a 
duel  in  the  air  between  French  and  German  aero- 
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planes.  The  Frenchman  was  wonderfully  clever 
and  succeeded  in  maneuvering  himself  to  the 
upper  position,  which  he  gained  after  fifteen 
minutes  of  reckless  effort.  Then  the  Frenchman 
began  blazing  away  at  the  German  with  a  re- 
volver. Finally  he  hit  him  and  the  wounded 
German  attempted  to  glide  down  into  his  own 
lines.  The  glide,  however,  ended  in  the  British 
lines  near  my  detachment,  the  West  Kent  infantry. 
We  found  the  aviator  dead  when  we  reached  the 
machine.  We  buried  him  and  burned  the  aero- 
plane. 

It  would  seem  that  aircraft  are  at  present 
too  few  and  too  valuable  as  the  "eyes  of 
the  army"  to  risk  their  being  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  no  army 
is  going  to  allow  the  enemy's  aircraft  to 
spy  out  its  position  unmolested.  Its  own 
aeroplanes  will  give  chase  to  the  intruders, 
and  should  both  craft  be  armed  with  guns 
or  bomb-throwing  devices,  the  result  will 
naturally  be  a  battle  in  the  air.  This  has.  in 
fact  already  happened  again  and  again. 

We  may  see  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
before  the  war  is  over.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
the  noted  English  writer  of  scientific  fiction, 
in  the  New  York  World  last  month,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  this  is  to  be  a  "war 
in  the  air,"  that  the  initial  advantage  of 
the  German  armies  was  due  entirely  to 
their  superior  equipment  overhead  and  that 
ultimate  victory  for  the  allies  or  for  any 
army  can  only  be  achieved  by  accumulating 
a  sufficiently  aerial  force  to  battle  effectively 
against  the  enemies'  aircraft  and  destroying 
or  driving  them  out  of  the  air,  thus  blinding 
the  "eyes"  of  their  armies  and  putting  them 
at  the  mercy  of  the  armies  whose  aerial  scouts 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  survive. 

Very  interes  [£  ting  are  the  bits  of 
that  have  come  from  the 
the  returning  wounded 
A  British  soldier,  de- 
the  fight  at  Mons,  re- 
"German      aviators 


testimony 
lips   of 
soldiers, 
scribing 
lated  : 


were  directing  their  guns,  and  at  times  we 
fired  on  aeroplanes,  but  our  shots  were  inef- 
fective." Another, — a  Scotch  private, — in 
telling  of  the  fighting  which  was  "somewhere 
around  Mons,"  said:  "The  German  artillery 
was  remarkably  precise  in  its  shooting.  Zep- 
pelins and  aeroplanes  were  over  us  all  the 
time,  giving  the  gunners  the  range,  so  that 
the  shells  were  bursting  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  where  we  were  in  the  trenches." 

Another  relates  this  bit:  "In  the  day- 
time they  had  aeroplanes  to  tell  them  where 
to  drop  the  shells.  They  were  flying  about 
all  the  time.  One  came  a  bit  too  near.  Our 
gunners,  a  long  way  behind,  waited  and  let 
him  come.  Two  thousand  feet  up,  he  was, 
I  dare  say.  All  of  a  sudden  the  gunners 
let  fly.  We  could  see  the  thing  stagger  and 
then,  good-by,  Mr.  Flying  Man.  He 
dropped  like  a  stone,  all  crumpled  up." 

Very  valuable  is  the  testimony  of  Gen. 
Sir  John  French,  commanding  the  British 
forces,  regarding  the  services  of  the  English 
aviators  during  the  fighting  in  France.  This 
testimony  is  contained  in  General  French's 
official  report  to  Earl  Kitchener,  the  British 
War  Minister,  published  on  September  10, 
and  gives  high  praise  to  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  for  its  efficient  services. 

The  French  commander-in-chief  was  simi- 
larly strong  in  his  commendation  of  the  Eng- 
lish aviators,  in  a  message  of  thanks  which  he 
addressed  to  Earl  Kitchener. 

There  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  but  that 
the  commanding  generals  of  the  various 
other  belligerents  in  the  present  conflict  will, 
in  due  time,  tell  a  similar  story  of  heroic 
and  invaluable  service  rendered  by  their 
aerial  corps.  So  ^  that,  while  the  limit  of 
usefulness  of  air '^ craft  in  warfare  has  by 

reached  as  yet,  its  in- 
has      been      estab- 
question. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  WAR 

BY  DON  C.  SEITZ 

4'npHE    day   of   the   war   correspondent    is  went  to  press  at  four  in  the  afternoon  and 

-■-  ended"    was    the    most    interesting   an-  ran  its  machines  until  four  the  next  morning, 

nouncement  made  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  the  earliest  issues  going  to  the  distant  points 

European  war.     Curiously  enough,  the  news-  and  the  latest  constituting  the  Fan's  edition, 

papers   themselves  accepted   it   as  a  fact  edi-  The  War  Office  at  once  prohibited  the  issue 

tonally,   only   to   find   that   it  was   not   true,  of  extras.     The  evening  papers  were  limited 

Stern   censorship,    a   la   Japanese,    had    been  to   a  single  edition,   at  4  p.   m.      Headlines 

immediately  proclaimed  and  rigidly  enforced,  were  not  permitted,  nor  could  the  newsboys 

— also  stupidly.  shout  their  wares. 

The  Germans  were  automatically  shut  out       The    London    papers,    too,    reduced    size, 

from  the  Western  World  by  the  cutting  of  The  sixteen-page    Times  came  down   to   ten 

the  cable   from   Berlin   to  the   United   States  pages,  and  the  twelve-page  Mail  to  six. 
via  the  Azores.      British  cable  sources  were        In  Germany  and  Austria,  extras  took  the 

put  under  government  control  in  a  particu-  form  of  small  handbills.     In  Vienna,  some  of 

larly   idiotic   way.      Eight   men   handled    the  the   papers   distributed    these   announcements 

cable  copy  in  London,  each  in  his  own  happy  free  to  the  public,  presumably  as  an  adver- 

fashion,  with  the  result  that  the  New  York  tisement  for  the  regular  edition.    These  were 

papers  subscribing  for  the  proofs  of  the  Lon-  confined    to    mere    announcements   of    events 

don    dailies    had    some    amazing    adventures,  past. 
The  self-same  proofs  sent  to  the   Times,  for 

1  \A  *U  U     1  *        t        V.    J  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  WAR 

example,  would  go  through  almost  untouched, 

while  the  World's  version  would  be  reduced  The  New  York  papers  did  not  welcome 
to  the  lowest  terms  of  unintelligibility.  No  war.  They  had  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
censor  paid  any  attention  to  the  views  of  the  conflict  with  Spain,  when  their  pockets  were 
other  as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  emptied  by  colossal  outlays  for  dispatch-boats, 
transmitted.  Finally,  in  despair,  the  World,  cable  tolls,  and  the  pay  of  men.  The  first 
the  Times,  and  the  Tribune  pooled  their  jump  in  circulation  came  at  a  time  when  size 
London  proof  service,  with  the  result  at  least  was  small,  owing  to  the  summer  slump  in 
of  saving  cable  tolls  and  securing  some  se-  advertising,  so  that  there  was  a  modest  gain 
quence  in  the  narratives.  in  circulation   revenue,  which,   however,  off- 

set but  a  small  part  of  the  increased  cost  of 
effect  on  European  dailies  getting  the  news.    The  two  newspapers  with 

The  French  situation, — handled  from  the  largest  morning  circulations  in  the  city 
London  in  the  main,  so  far  as  America  was  showed  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  during  the 
concerned, — quickly  settled  into  the  daily  re-  first  week  of  the  war  excitement.  This  later 
port  of  the  War  Office,  and  showed  more  dropped  back  to  practically  normal  figures, 
breadth  of  view  in  its  bulletins  than  the  Eng-  The  big  evening  papers  had  a  better  and 
lish.  The  French  newspapers  were  soon  in  more  lasting  response.  Their  first  increase 
extremis  for  lack  of  paper,  being  dependent  was  about  40  per  cent.,  of  which  something 
on  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany  for  wood  like  one-half  was  held.  The  difference  in 
pulp.  Within  a  week  after  the  war  began,  time, — five  hours  from  London  and  seven 
size  ruled  from  two  to  four  pages.  French  from  Petrograd, — accounts  for  this  advan- 
papers  have  ne*er  been  noted  for  expansive-  tage.  War  news  shuts  down  usually  by  mid- 
ness,  six  and  eight  small  pages  being  the  rule,  afternoon,  so  that  the  evening  papers  catch 
The  advertiser  has  not  yet  invaded  France,  all  that  is  going,  leaving  mainly  wTarmed-over 
despite  the  large  circulations  attained  by  material  to  the  morning  press.  The  latter 
Paris  publications,  which  are  the  greatest  in  endeavored  to  make  up  the  lack  of  fresh  ma- 
the  world,  running  from  800,000  to  1,450,-  terial  by  featuring  opinions.  To  this  end 
000  per  day  for  the  popular  papers.  Much  Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan  and  Lieut.-Gen. 
of  this  output  is  distributed  in  the  provinces  Nelson  A.  Miles  were  first  enlisted.  The 
by  special  agents.     The  Petit  Parisicn  usually   President's  order  requiring  silence  on  the  part 
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of  all  military  and  naval  officers  soon  stopped  of   the  observers   on   the   scene,   and   he  sent 

this  form  of  amplifying.     Then  foreign  talent  through  some  remarkable  stories  of  the  wan- 

was  called  in.    George  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  ton  crushing  of  Belgium  by  the  German  host. 

Wells,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  and  lesser  lights  Belated  travelers  and  amateur  photographers 

have  had  much  room  in  the  morning  field  to  enlisted  themselves,  until  a  flood  of  facts  and 

express  their  views  on  the  frightful  phenome-  pictures  came  forth  from  the  field.    The  cen- 

non  presented  by  the  failure  of  armaments  as  sors  had  their  trouble  for  their  pains.     It  all 

an  insurance  for  peace.  seems  very  silly,  in  view  of  the  value  of  diri- 

But  the  war  correspondent  sprang  into  be-  gibles  and  aeroplanes  for  scouting  purposes, 

ing  despite  censors,  war  rules,  and  his  obitu-  to  assume  that  newspaper  dispatches  could  be 

aries.     A  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  of  any  value  to  the  foe.     French  and  Belgian 

war,   Bennet  Burleigh  died.     He  began  his  skies  were  full  of  these  machines,  able  to  lo- 

career  in  the  American  Civil  War  and  had  cate  all   movements   in   ample  season.     The 

followed  the  various  campaigns  since  for  fifty  temporary  suppression  of  the  press  can  only 

years.     His  demise  was  noted  as  that  of  the  be  laid  to  the  military  desire  to  be  absolute, 

last  of  his  race.     There  were  to  be  no  more  which  seems  to  develop  as  soon  as  the  bugle 

like  him.     The  day  when  he  and  Henry  M.  blows. 

Stanley,  Forbes,  MacGahan,  and  their  kind  Popular  discontent  in  England  soon  caused 
were  honored  guests  at  headquarters  was  a  widening  of  the  government's  view  and  a 
over.  The  next  war  would  be  fought  with-  slackening  of  the  tight  rein.  Frederick 
out  the  reporters, — a  thought  written,  alas,  Palmer,  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  genera- 
when  there  was  no  suspicion  that  in  a  few  tion  of  war  correspondents,  who  went  abroad 
weeks  the  greatest  war  of  all  time  would  be  principally  to  represent  a  magazine,  soon  re- 
raging,  ceived  credentials  from  England  to  accom- 
pany the  army  as  the  representative  of  the 

anglo-saxon  demand  for  publicity  Associated   Press>  the  chief  American  news- 

In  the  beginning  the  aim  of  the  censorship  gathering  organization.  The  Germans  re- 
was  quite  properly  to  prevent  the  reporting  ceived  Col.  Edwin  Emerson,  representing 
of  military  movements,  information  of  which  the  New  York  World,  and  gave  free  passage 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  enemy.  The  to  his  copy.  It  became  quite  plain  to  all 
German  lid  was  no  tighter  than  that  screwed  sides,  as  the  event  showed,  that  publicity  was 
on  by  Lord  Kitchener,  who  even  in  his  Khar-  not  so  undesirable  as  at  first  it  seemed, 
toum  expedition  had  rigidly  suppressed  the  The  French  at  first  proposed  to  allow  one 
writers,  though  it  was  hard  to  see  how  a  dis-  representative  from  each  journal  to  go  with 
patch  to  London  would  enlighten  the  Mahd-  the  headquarters  staff  of  their  main  army,  but 
ist  commanders.  The  war  reporters  took  it  this  privilege  was  cut  off  before  the  writers 
as  a  bit  of  autocracy  on  the  part  of  the  could  join,  presumably  on  a  hint  from  "K." 
inflexible  "K"  and  hated  him  accordingly,  It  can  be  said,  though,  that  the  French  War 
though  even  he  was  unable  to  extinguish  Office's  daily  reports  were  concise,  intelligent, 
G.  W.  Steevens;  for  that  matter,  nothing  but  and  truthful.  The  German  outlet  through 
death  could  silence  that  capable  person.  Holland  had  to  pass  the  British  censor  to  get 

Yet  as  the  war  grew  the  need  of  publicity  to  the  United  States.  No  one  knows  how 
soon  became  apparent.  The  armies  must  be  much  good  stuff  died  en  route.  The  United 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  demo-  Press  secured  some  very  good  German  letters 
cratic  people  like  the  English  do  not  care  to  from  Karl  H.  Wiegand,  its  Berlin  corre- 
be  kept  in  ignorance.  Given  a  reason,  they  spondent.  The  German  wireless  from  Nauen 
will  act;  without  one,  the  call  for  help  is  to  Sayville,  L.  I.,  performed  some  wonderful 
usually  vain.  The  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  feats  of  long-distance  transmission  through 
not  yet  learned  to  go  it  blind,  so  the  British  the  air  to  the  German  Embassy,  in  Washing- 
War  Office  had  to  establish  a  bureau  of  its  ton.  The  German  Ambassador,  Count  Von 
own  and  essayed  to  give  out  what  it  called  BernstorfT,  established  himself  in  New  York 
news,  in  small  quantities  and  of  poor  quality,  and  became  the  Kaiser's  mouthpiece  for  stat- 
This  did  not  satisfy.  Moreover,  the  war  ing  the  German  side  to  America.  The  state 
"broke"  in  Belgium,  where  the  censor  had  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  seemed 
not  laid  his  hand.  Men  who  happened  to  be  to  stun  German  officialdom,  and  there  sprang 
on  the  ground,  and  in  easy  reach  of  England,  up  in  New  York  several  volunteer  organiza- 
felt  the  call  to  tell  what  they  saw,  and  by  tions,  under  the  guise  of  a  "German-Ameri- 
wire  and  messenger  the  news  came  through,  can"  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  literary 
E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  was  one  bureaus   designed    to   correct   public   opinion 
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HOW  FOREIGN-BORN  NEW  YORK  GETS  ITS  WAR  NEWS 

LTliere  is  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  diverse  character  of  New  York's  population  and  of  our 
vital  interest  in  what  is  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  than  the  number  of  daily  newspapers 
in  foreign  languages  published  in  New  Ycrk  and  our  other  large  cities.  The  above  shows  twelve  dailies 
being  eagerly  bought  on  the  news  stands  for  war  news.  At  the  top  of  the  column  we  have  the  third 
war  extra  of  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  (German).  Below  is  the  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis  (French), 
Then  follow  the  Bollcttino  della  Sera  (Italian),  the  Wahrhcit  (Yiddish),  the  Nordstjernan  (Swedish), 
Atlantis  (Greek),  Russkoyc  Slovo  (Russian),  Robotnik  Polski  (Polish),  New  Yorksky  Dcnnik  (Slovak), 
Sveski   Dievni    (Servian),    Ncw-Yorskc   Listy    (Bohemian),    and    Amerikai    Magyar    Nepszava    (Hungarian)] 
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and  more  particularly  to  coerce  the  press  by  can  press  to  war  news  has  been  very  great, — 
threats  of  boycotting  as  subscribers  and  ad-  since  the  first  of  August,  rarely  less  than  five 
vertisers.  These  organizations  developed  a  pages,  often  seven  and  eight.  The  cable  tolls 
singular  viciousness  of  expression  without  the  have  been  enormous  and  the  expenses  in  the 
least  cause  for  it.  The  newspapers  were  not  field  heavy.  \  et  by  that  strange  psychology 
and  are  not  hostile  to  the  great  German  peo-  which  causes  events  to  yield  to  others  of 
pie.  They  simply  were  against  war,  and  greater  magnitude  in  the  world  of  news,  little 
Germany  had  made  war !  The  most  absurd  that  could  be  called  important  happened  in 
charge  was  that  the  newspapers  were  sup-  America  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  war. 
pressing  all  news  favorable  to  Germany  and  That  little  received  scant  attention.  The 
exploiting  the  successes  of  the  allies,  when  in  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  chief 
fact  the  newspapers  printed  every  item  they  event  of  world  interest.  It  got  a  couple  of 
could  get  from  Germany,  down  to  the  small-  "sticks."  Colonel  Roosevelt  disappeared  from 
est  crumb,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  the  front  page.  Mexico  and  its  sputterings 
utmost  to  get  information  through.  Few  if  worked  its  way  aft  to  page  seven  or  eight, 
any  had  men  in  Germany.  Their  regular  New  York  ran  news-dry.  Reporters  sat  idly 
correspondents  were  expelled  coincident  with  in  offices  of  the  great  dailies,  days  at  a  time, 
the  declaration  of  war.  The  Evening  World  has  the  busiest  battery 

The  least  difficulty  in  the  securing  of  news  of  telephones  in  town.    They  rarely  rang, 
was,  strangely  enough,  experienced  in  Petro- 

grad.     After  the  Russian  armies  were  once  effect  on  advertising 

on  the  march,  the  fullest  details  came  from  Another  and  very  potent  effect  of  the  over- 
the  capital  by  special  and  agency  means,  shadowing  power  of  great  events  was  the 
Francis  McCullagh,  representing  the  London  effect  on  the  business  of  newspaper  advertis- 
Daily  News  and  a  group  of  New  York  ing.  The  first  half  of  1913  had  been  one  of 
papers,  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  exceptional  activity  in  this  line,  both  in  classi- 
procuring  or  sending  information.  By  far  fjed  and  display.  "  The  last  half  of  the  year 
the  most  complete  accounts  of  military  move-  fell  off  perceptibly.  Several  large  failures  in 
ments  have  been  those  of  the  Russians.  the  late  fall  accentuated  the  depression  which 

The  Servians  have  been  able  to  send  the  continued  until  July.  That  month  was  pros- 
stories  of  their  successes  through  Rome.  The  perous.  The  first  week  in  August,  even  with 
little  that  Austria  has  had  to  say  has  filtered  the  war  tidings,  made  a  satisfactory  showing, 
through  various  more  or  less  choked  channels.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  period  of  depression 

in  America  was  past.     The  second  week  be- 

NEWS  SOUGHT  FROM  TRAVELERS  t   i,    .  ,•  •      • 

gan  to  pay  a1  toll  to  war,  extraordinary  in  its 
The  returning  traveler  has  naturally  been  proportions,  particularly  in  its  effect  upon  the 
a  fertile  source  of  information,  much  of  small  classified  advertisements,  notably  "Help 
which,  because  of  the  censorship,  could  really  Wanted,"  the  great  barometer  of  New  York 
be  called  news.  The  New  York  papers  real-  industry.  These  had  suffered  some  in  Sep- 
ized  at  once  that  American  interest  in  the  tember,  1913.  In  1914  they  dropped  to  about 
vast  army  of  "home  folks"  caught  in  the  toils  one-half  of  the  proportions  of  the  year  before, 
of  war  would  be  equal  to  that  in  the  event  The  country  for  once  in  its  history  enjoyed 
itself,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  perfect  protection.  No  embargo  on  foreign 
to  secure  tidings  of  the  whereabouts  of  Amer-  wares  could  be  more  effective.  The  "pauper" 
icans.  The  complete  list  of  travelers  gathered  labor  of  Europe  was  commandeered  to  war. 
in  London,  before  ocean  transit  was  resumed,  The  ocean  was  closed  to  foreign  commerce, 
was  printed  by  four  New  York  papers,  and  By  all  the  rules  industry  should  have  tugged 
all  of  them  contained  copious  intelligence  in  its  harness.  Advertising  is  the  trumpeter 
concerning  the  involuntary  exiles,  bringing  for  industry, — the  advance  agent,  the  sum- 
relief  to  many  homes.  Much  valuable  mate-  mons  to  trade  activity.  Why  it  should  lan- 
rial  was  gathered  in  London  from  the  Amcr-  guish  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground 
icans  who  came  to  that  haven  from  all  points  of  the  absorption  of  interest  in  the  tragedy, 
of  the  war  compass,  and  cabled.  Much  more  Men  could  think  of  nothing  but  war,  the 
came  by  mail  and  by  word  of  mouth  when  vast  cataclysm  of  savagery,  which  had  so 
New  York  was  reached.  suddenly  engulfed  mankind  in  world-wide 
The  amount  of  space  given  by  the  Ameri-  disaster! 


OUR  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY  IN 

LATIN  AMERICA 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT 

(Director-General   of   the   Pan-American    Union;   formerly    U.    S.    Minister    to    Argentina,    Panama, 

and   Colombia) 


THESE  are  the  times  when  everybody 
should  be  studying  the  twenty  Ameri- 
can republics  lying  south  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  days  of  unprecedented 
and  legitimate  opportunity  in  Latin  America 
for  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of 
this  country.  This  present  year  should  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  material, 
social  and  political  relations  of  North  and 
South  America. 

The  next  ten  years  are  going  to  be  "all 
American"  years.  All  America  is  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  Americans.  This  new 
development  is  inevitable.  The  cause  is 
found  in  the  natural  wealth,  resources,  and 
potentialities  of  Central  and  South  America, 
their  actual  commerce  and  trade,  their  re- 
markable progress  during  recent  years,  to- 
gether with  the  unceasing  propaganda  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  which  was  at  first  even 
ridiculed  and  little  appreciated,  but  is  now 
generally  valued  and  recognized.  The  occa- 
sion of  this  new  interest  at  this  moment  is 
the  European  war  and  the  emphasis  it  has 
placed  upon  the  geographical  segregation  and 
commercial  solidarity  of  the  nations  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Consider  Latin  America  in  any  phase  one 
prefers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  keen  interest.  Let 
us  first  look  at  it  geographically  and  physi- 
cally. We  see  twenty  countries  ranging  in 
area  from  little  Salvador,  with  less  than  8000 
square  miles,  or  smaller  than  Vermont,  up 
to  mighty  Brazil,  with  3,200,000  square 
miles,  or  greater  than  the  United  States 
proper  with  Great  Britain  thrown  in!  In 
all,  they  spread  over  nearly  9,000,000  square 
miles,  or  three  times  the  connected  area  of 
the  United  States!  They  contain  mountains 
higher,  rivers  longer  and  more  navigable,  val- 
leys wider  and  more  fertile,  and  climates 
more  varied  than  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Noting  the  population,  we  find  that  Costa 
Rica  starts  the  small  end  of  the  list  with 
400,000  inhabitants,  and  Brazil  tops  it  with 
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20,000,000.  All  Latin  America  supports 
to-day  approximately  a  population  of  75,000,- 
000,  which  is  increasing  by  reproduction  fas- 
ter than  is  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  new  emigration  from 
Europe  starts  in  after  the  war,  and  when  the 
Panama  Canal  is  in  full  use  by  the  shipping 
of  a  peaceful  Europe,  this  total  may  soon 
overtake  and  pass  that  of  the  big  sister  na- 
tion of  North  America. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE 

We  are  almost  astonished  by  the  figures  of 
Latin-American   commerce.     They  make  us 
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respect  many  of  the  southern   republics  and  American    ambassadors    and    ministers,    who 

peoples,   even    if   some   other   influences   may  constituted   its  governing  board,   the  task  at 

not  be  so  favorable.      Last  year  the   twenty  first    was    indeed    discouraging    and    almost 

southern    neighbors    of    the    United    States,  hopeless.       The    general    interest    in    Latin 

through  sheer  strength  and  capacity,  pushed  America  throughout  the  United   States  was 

up  the  total  of  their  foreign  trade  to  the  huge  so  little,  and  the  knowledge  of  Central  and 

sum    of   nearly   $3,000,000,000.      This   was  South   America  possessed   by  the   leaders  of 

divided  almost  equally  between  exports  and  public  opinion,  educators,  students,  travelers, 

imports,  with  the  actual  balance  of  trade  in  and   especially   manufacturers   and   exporters, 

their    favor.      Argentina,    for  example,   with  was  so  meager  that  I  literally  went  up  against 

an   ambitious,   vigorous   and   prosperous  peo-  an  almost  unyielding  stone  wall  of  ignorance 

pie  numbering  about  nine  millions  of  souls,  and  prejudice. 

conducted  a  foreign  commerce  valued  at  the  Now,  presto  change!  The  Pan-American 
surprising  total  of  $900,000,000,  which  makes  Union  is  to-day  literally  flooded,  choked  and 
an  average  of  about  $100  per  head.  Chile,  a  overwhelmed  with  correspondence  and  in- 
land of  achievement  and  promise,  lying  on  quiries,  supplemented  by  daily  calls  in  person 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America  (like  the  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  coming  from 
States  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washing-  every  part  of  the  United  States, — and  Latin 
ton,  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States)  America  also.  Editors,  congressmen,  au- 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  300,000  square  thors,  librarians,  statisticians,  university  pro- 
miles,  or  more  than  that  of  Texas,  and  di-  lessors  and  students,  tourists,  and  a  multitude 
rectly  tributary  to  the  Panama  Canal,  bought  of  men  and  firms  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
and  sold  in  foreign  commerce  products  valued  exporting,  importing,  banking,  shipping,  and 
at  nearly  $262,000,000.  engineering,    pour   an    endless   and    swelling 

stream  of  questions  and  calls  into  the  office  of 

interest  of  the  uxited  states  the  pan;American  Union. 

Seven  years  ago,  in  early  1907,  the  Pan-  Looking  at  the  international  situation  as 
American  Union,  then  known  as  the  Bureau  it  stands  to-day,  the  war,  no  matter  how 
of  American  Republics,  was  reorganized  in  much  it  is  deplored,  has  done  more  in  a  very 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Third  Pan-  short  space  of  time  to  awaken  the  real  inter- 
American  Conference  held  in  1906  at  Rio  est  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil.  At  that  United  States  in  Latin  America,  and  corre- 
great  international  gathering  made  memora-  spondingly  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ble  by  the  presence  of  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  ernments  and  peoples  of  Latin  America,  to 
of  State  under  President  Roosevelt,  it  was  the  United  States  than  all  other  influences 
unanimously  voted  by  the  delegates  of  the  put  together  during  the  last  few  years.  It 
twenty-one  independent  American  govern-  has  suddenly  aroused  the  great  majority  of 
ments  to  make  the  bureau,  which  has  been  the  financial  and  commercial  men  of  the 
established  by  the  First  Pan-American  Con-  United  States,  who  before  gave  little  consid- 
ference  held  at  Washington  in  1889,  a  pow-  eration  to  Latin  America,  to  a  study  and  real- 
erful  and  practical  organization  and  agency  ization  of  the  Latin-American  opportunity. 
— absolutely  international  in  its  control,  sup-  Their  interest  has  reacted  on  the  press  and 
port  and  scope — for  the  purpose  of  dissemi-  public  at  large,  and  we  now  behold  a  popular 
nating  useful  information  about  each  of  the  appreciation  of  the  picture  which  we  Pan- 
republics  among  them  all,  and  thereby  pro-  Americans  have  long  painted  in  vain  to  the 
moting  Pan-American  commerce,  intercourse,  same  press  and  people.  In  this  quick  and 
friendship,  and  peace.  It  fell  to  my  lot  and  widespread  awakening,  however,  the  great- 
it  was  my  honor,  following  several  years'  est  care  must  be  exercised  that  mistakes  in 
service  as  United  States  Minister  in  the  three  judgment  and  expectation  as  to  the  Pan- 
Latin-American  countries  of  Argentina,  Pan-  American  field  of  opportunity  do  not  ulti- 
ama,  and  Colombia,  to  be  elected  the  first-  mately  retard  the  real  understanding  and 
executive  officer  of  the  bureau  under  the  plan  lasting  intercourse  that  should  permanently 
of  reorganization.  I  can,  therefore,  speak  follow.  Hysteria  and  excitement  must  give 
feelingly  of  the  conditions  and  difficulties  way  to  wisdom  and  calm.  An  accurate 
which  at  that  time  confronted  the  new  plan  knowledge  of  exact  conditions  of  trade  and 
and  propaganda.  environment  must  not  be  neglected  or  over- 

Although  I  was  splendidly  and  loyally  di-  looked  under  the  fascinating  influence  of  ex- 

rected    and    supported    by    the    Secretary    of  aggerated    stories   of    alleged    golden    oppor- 

State  of   the   United   States  and   the   Latin-  tunities. 
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WE    ALREADY   OUTRANK    EVGI.AXD   AND   GER- 
MANY   IN    LATIN-AMERICAN    TRADE 

The  truth  is  that  a  considerable  element 
of  the  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers, 
investors,  bankers,  and  engineers, — some  of 
them  going  back  through  an  experience  of 
thirty  years,  but  most  of  them  responding 
in  the  last  ten  years  to  the  unremitting  labor 
and  educational  work  of  the  departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Pan-American  Union, — not  only 
have  not  failed  but  have  succeeded  brilliantly 
in  this  field.  It  may  surprise  some  readers 
of  the  Review,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  the  exporters  and  importers  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  year  not  onlv 
conducted  a  greater  total  exchange  of  trade 
with  Latin  America  than  did  their  competi- 
tors in  either  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  but 
also  a  trade  second  only  to  that  of  these  two 
countries  combined !  Here  are  the  figures 
that  tell  the  story:  The  total  exchange  of 
Latin-American  products  with  those  of  the 
United  States  in  1913  was  valued  approxi- 
mately at  $818,000,000;  Great  Britain, 
$638,000,000;  Germany,  $408,000,000.  In 
exports  to  Latin  America,  Great  Britain 
slightly  led  the  United  States,  while  Ger- 
many was  far  behind !  The  confirmatory 
export  figures  are:  Great  Britain,  about 
$322,000,000;  United  States,  $317,000,000; 
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SOUTH    AMERICA  S    TRADE    POSSIBILITIES 

Germany,  $216,000,000.  In  purchases  or 
imports  from  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  has  a  big  lead  over  both  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  or  a  total 
equal  to  both  combined ! 
The  tell-tale  figures  are: 
United  States,  $504,000,- 
000;  Great  Britain,  $316,- 
000,000;  Germany,  $192,- 
000,000. 

Realizing  that  it  might 
be  said  in  rebuttal  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  against 
the  United  States,  as  is  not 
the  case  with  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  im- 
ports of  the  United  States 
from  Latin  America  are 
largely  valuable  and  useful 
raw  products  needed  for 
the  employment  of  labor 
and  capital  in  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  for  neces- 
sary food  supplies.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States, 
in  the  ultimate  economic 
adjustment  of  values,  has, 
in  effect,  no  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Latin 
America   and   makes   conse- 
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quently  the  best  showing  of  any  nation,  not  if  Latin  America  wanted  them  or  could 
excepting  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  afford  to  buy  them.  At  present,  by  corn- 
All  this  is  emphasized  and  enlarged  upon  parison,  the  United  States  sells  similar  prod- 
in  order  to  destroy  the  old  legend  honestly  ucts  to  Latin  America  valued  annually  at 
founded  on  conditions  of  years  ago,  that  the  $317,000,000. 

United  States  is  far  behind   European  coun-  These    totals    tell    their    own    story, — in 

tries  and  doing  little  compared  with  them  in  theory;    in    practise,    the   result   will    be   de- 

the  Latin-American  fields  of  commerce.     On  termined    by    the    ability    of    the    American 

the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  manufacturer   and    the    Latin-American    im- 

are  still   extraordinary  opportunities  for  the  porter  to  meet  the  new  and  peculiar  condi- 

United    States   to   increase   and   diversify   its  tions  of  the  market.     Of  her  exports,  Latin 

Pan-American   trade.      Inasmuch,   moreover,  America  sells  to  the  same  European  nations 

as  the  United  States  has  made  such  a  record  raw  products  valued  at  approximately  $785,- 

in  average  times  and  in  conditions  of  peace,  000,000.     Although  the  United  States  takes 

it  ought  to  do  correspondingly  well  in  these  Latin    America's    output    to    the    value    of 

exceptional  times  and  conditions  of  war.  $504,000,000,    no    argument    is    needed    to 

point    out    the    vital    importance    to    Latin 

THE  TRADE  WITH    EUROPEAN   NATIONS  America     ^     R     market     ^     ^     ^^ 

There  are  two  important  phases  of  the  which  would  usually  in  times  of  peace  be 
present  Pan-American  commercial  situation  found  in  Europe,  should  now  be  found  as 
which  should  have  frank  and  thoughtful  con-  much  as  possible  in  the  United  States. 
sideration  by  the  business  men  and  others  The  grand  total  of  the  regular  annual 
interested,  if  they  would  fully  realize  what  commerce  which  Latin  America  conducts 
must  and  should  be  done  in  the  premises,  with  Europe,  when  relations  are  not  disturbed 
The  first  is  the  amount  or  proportion  of  her  by  war,  should  convince  everybody  that  it 
foreign  trade  which  Latin  America  conducts  offers  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  the 
with  European  nations,  many  of  whom  are  United  States.  What  it  does  will  largely 
now  at  war  and  a  share  of  whose  trade  the  depend  upon  its  own  efforts.  Here,  in  other 
United  States  now  expects  to  obtain.  The  words,  is  an  annual  business  of  approximately 
second  is  the  condition  or  capability  of  Latin  $1,553,000,000,  which  is  awaiting  an  inter- 
America  to  transfer  this  commerce  with  the  national  readjustment.  If,  of  course,  the 
accompanying  financial  transactions  from  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
Europe  to  the  United  States  and  so  swell  United  States  can  devise  ways  and  means  to 
the  volume  of  the  reciprocal  trade  between  supply  what,  under  the  conditions,  Latin 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  The  America  needs,  and  to  buy,  in  turn,  a  goodly 
figures  connected  with  these  phases  are  both  proportion  of  her  surplus  raw  products,  which 
interesting  and  instructive  and  certainly  not  have  heretofore  gone  to  Europe,  they  will 
dry  to  the  student  of  Pan-American  possi-  not  only  bring  large  and  permanent  benefits 
bilities.  to  themselves,   but  to  the  corresponding  in- 

The    twenty    countries    of    Central    and  terests    of    Latin    America.      This    is    self 

South  America,   including  the  group  of   ten  evident, 
made  up  of  Mexico,  the  five  Central  Ameri- 

ii-  r    /-.  '  j        Tj        I  c    i  AMERICAN     BRANCH     BANKS    IN    SOUTH 

can  republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  sal- 

vador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  the  three  AMERICA 
Caribbean  lands  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican  But  the  opportunity  exists  not  only  alone 
Republic  and  Haiti,  and  Panama,  together  in  exports  and  imports.  Akin  to  these  are 
with  the  South  American  Continental  group  the  banking,  shipping,  and  investment  oppor- 
of  ten,  consisting  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  tunities.  The  problem  of  banks  is  nearing 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  a  solution,  though  there  are  still  both  diffi- 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Equador,  bought  imports  culties  and  possibilities.  Between  the  United 
and  sold  exports  in  1913,  valued  at  the  States  and  Panama  there  are  several  banks 
immense  total  of  approximately  $2,843,-  controlled  by  United  States  capital,  but  they 
000,000,  of  which  the  imports  were  $1,304,-  are  far  from  being  enough  for  the  demand. 
000,000,  and  exports,  $1,539,000,000.  Of  From  Panama  south  to  Argentina  and  Chile 
these  imports,  fully  $770,000,000  came  from  there  has  been  no  bank  of  United  States 
countries  now  either  at  war  or  under  the  capital  until  recently  the  National  City  Bank 
embargoes  of  war ;  and  they  were  mostly  of  New  York  City,  acting  under  the  provi- 
manufactured  products  which  could  be  sup-  sions  of  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Act,  de- 
plied  by  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  cided  to  open  branches  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
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Buenos  Aires,  with  possible  extensions  to  and  facilities  for  freight  and  passengers,  there 
Valparaiso  and  Lima.  There  may  be  room  has  been  great  improvement  during  the  last 
for  others  if  they  are  backed  by  sufficient  five  years.  So  extensive  has  been  the  favor- 
capital,  but  they  cannot  expect  large  returns  able  change  that  many  men  in  public  life 
for  several  years.  Ever  since  it  was  my  ex-  and  some  editors  and  special  writers  have 
perience  to  serve  as  United  States  Minister  failed  to  keep  track  of  the  new  conditions 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  ten  years  ago,  I  for  carrying  mails,  freight,  and  passengers, 
have  repeatedly  urged  the  banking  interests  They  still  cite  the  old  condition  as  if  they 
of  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of  were  true  of  the  present.  It  is  not  an  exag- 
this  opportunity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  geration  to  state  that  there  has  been  an 
extreme  satisfaction  at  last  to  see  these  hum-  hundred  per  cent,  improvement  in  the  quality 
ble  efforts  rewarded.  and    quantity    of    the    British    and    German 

vessels  engaged   in   the   Pan-American   trade 

THE    INVESTMENT    FIELD  dur|ng   the   ^   ten   years  and   up   tQ   ^  ^ 

The  general   investment   and   loan   oppor-  break  of  the  war. 
tunity  in  Latin  America  is  great, — possibly        It  is  a  fiction  that  a  considerable  portion 

greater   than    that   opening   to   direct   trade,  of  the  United  States  mails  to  Brazil,  Argen- 

banking  and  shipping.     Up   to  the  time  of  tina,  and  Uruguay,  are  sent  via  Europe.     It 

the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  Latin  America  is    another    fiction    that    there    are    no    good 

negotiated    fully  95   per  cent,   of   its  public  passenger  vessels  sailing  from  New  York  to 

and  private  loans  in  Europe.     National  bond  Rio    de    Janeiro,    Montevideo,    and    Buenos 

issues  and  loans  for  personal  enterprises  were  Aires.     In  fact,  there  are  now  several  large 

floated   and   financed   in   London,    Paris  and  passenger  boats  on  that  regular   run,   which 

Berlin  rather  than  in  New  York.     Now,  the  provide   as  good   accommodations  as  can   be 

situation   must   change,    for,   even  when   the  found  on  most  of  the  European  vessels.    The 

war  is  over,  Europe  will  need  all  its  spare  steamship  service  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 

money   for   home   loans   and   bond   issues   to  the  Caribbean  sea  is  as  fine  as  that  on  the 

pay   her   war    debts   and    make   up    for    the  Mediterranean,    and    here    many    American 

industrial  ravages  of  the  conflict.  flags  are  seen.     The  recent  transfer  of  the 

If  the  United  States  investors  will  reform  large  fleet  of  United  Fruit  Company's  boats 

their  prejudices  in  regard  to  revolutions,  the  from  the  English  to  the  American  flag  marks 

stability  of  governments  and  climatic  condi-  a  great  step  in  advance.     The  best  opening 

tions,  they  will  enter  upon  a  big  new  field  of  for  improvement  in  both  foreign  and  Ameri- 

legitimate  opportunity  not  unlike  that  which  can  steamship  service  is  on   the  western  or 

they  enjoyed  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Western  Pacific  coast  of  Central  and  South  America. 

States.     They  will  also  earn  the  gratitude  of  Of   freight   vessels   and   lines   flying   foreign 

the  Latin-American  governments  and  peoples  flags,    there    were    abundant    offerings    for 

whom   they  accommodate.      Not  only   must  charter   and    cargo,    up    to   the   outbreak   of 

governments  have  national  loans,  but  railroad  war,     throughout    the    Pan-American    seas, 

extensions,    new    steam    and    electriq    lines,  That   the   trade   of   the    United    States   and 

water   powers   and   plants,    harbor   improve-  Latin  America  has  not  been  so  greatly  ham- 

ments  and  docks,  building  operations,  mining  pered,    as  often   declared,   is   shown   conclu- 

and  timber  working  operations,  and  harvest-  sively   by   the   fact   that   this  commerce   has 

ing  of  crops,  must  be  financed.     With  thess  increased  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 

demands   for  money  covered   by  the  United  last  eight  or  nine  years,  or  from  about  $450,- 

States,    the   vast   supplies   and   materials   re-  000,000  to  over  $815,000,000! 
quired  by  the  consequent  development  should 

come    from    the    United    States    and    reflect     TRAVEL   T0   AND   FR0M   latin-american 
favorably  on  trade.  countries 

An   interesting  opportunity  of  signal   im- 

IMPROVED    SHIPPING    FACILITIES  portance    jfi    the    present   ^^    {$   ^   of    ^ 

In  shipping,  there  is  a  peculiar  opportunity  veloping  the  exchange  of  travel  between  the 

and  yet  it  has  its  limitations.     While  until  representative   men    of    Latin   America    and 

now  there  have  been  only  a  few  vessels  flying  those    of    the    United    States.      Instead    of 

the  American  flag  and  running  between  the  always  planning   trips   and   excursions   from 

Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  the   United   States  to,   for  example,   Rio  de 

of  the  east  coast  of  Latin  America,  it  must  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago, 

not  be  overlooked  that,  considering  foreign  La  Paz,  and  Lima,  why  not  invite  the  men 

vessels  with  reference  to  numbers  in  service  of  those  cities  and  their  chambers  of  com- 
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merce  to  send  delegations  to  the  correspond-  sitive  line  of  difference  between  North  and 
ing  cities  of  the  United  States?  The  war  South  Americans  disappear.  It  is  to  be  re- 
will  materially  reduce  the  number  of  South  membered,  moreover,  that  "Spanish  America" 
Americans  and  Central  Americans  who  regu-  as  the  phrase  is  commonly  used,  is  hardly 
larly  go  to  Europe  and  its  capitals.  Why  correct.  Intended  to  mean  or  cover  all  the 
not  bring  them  to  Washington.  New  York,  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  south  of 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  the  United  States,  it  cannot  include  Brazil, 
the  other  interesting  cities  of  the  United  the  largest  Latin-American  country  in  both 
States?  Correspondingly,  if  only  a  small  area  and  population,  whose  language  is 
portion  of  the  Americans  who  usually  seek  strictly  Portuguese,  or  even  little  Haiti 
European  entertainment  will  visit  the  cities  where  French  is  the  predominant  tongue, 
of  South  and  Central  America,  they  will  "Latin  America"  is  the  only  safe  and  accu- 
enjoy  an  interesting  experience  and  gain  new  rate  general  descriptive  phrase  in  referring  to 
ideas  of  the  western  hemisphere.  There  is  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States,  but 
no  more  powerful  agency  for  peace,  acquaint-  the  very  serious  mistake  must  not  be  made  of 
ance,  and  commerce,  than  traveling.  Travel  disregarding  the  individuality  of  each  coun- 
and  trade, — in  short,  travel  and  trade  to-  try  as  is  so  often  done.  In  discussing  and 
gether!  describing  the  peoples  of  this  or  that  land. 

There  is  also  the  little  considered  but  most  they  should  not  be  called  "Latin  Americans," 
important  educational  and  intellectual  op-  "Spanish-Americans,"  "South  Americans," 
portunity.  Never  was  there  a  more  oppor-  or  "Central  Americans,"  but  described  as 
tune  moment  than  this  one  for  an  intellectual  "Argentines,"  "Bolivians,"  "Brazilians," 
appreciation  of  Latin  America  by  the  edu-  "Chilians,"  "Peruvians,"  "Colombians," 
cated  men  and  women  of  the  United  States.  "Mexicans,"  et  al.  To  call  an  "Argentine." 
There  should  be  a  closer  coming  together  of  or  "Brazilian,"  with  the  name  of  "Spaniard" 
the  men  of  intellectual  leadership  of  all  the  or  "Portuguese"  would  be  exactly  like  call- 
American  nations  and  peoples.  There  should  ing  a  Yankee,  or  Southerner  who  is  descended 
be  a  migration  to  Latin  America  of  the  through  many  generations  in  the  United 
educators,  scholars,  scientists,  and  students  States,  an  "Englishman"! 
of  the  United  States, — not  to  teach  and  lead,  Now,  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out 
but  to  learn  and  cooperate.  Latin-American  of  place.  There  is  no  Eldorado  in  Latin 
savants,  professors,  authors,  and  publicists  America!  There  is  no  golden  road  to  sudden 
should  be  invited  to  visit  the  United  States  wealth  in  Central  and  Southern  America! 
and  address  the  learned  societies  of  its  insti-  There  is  no  army  of  business  men  there 
tutions  and  colleges.  Students,  both  those  waiting  with  coin  of  the  realm  in  their  out- 
in  course  and  graduates,  should  be  exchanged  stretched  hands  to  purchase  anything  and  all 
in  increasing  numbers  by  the  universities  of  things  which  may  be  carried  to  them !  There 
North  and  South  America.  For  this  end  the  is  no  actual  famine  in  the  real  necessities  of 
Pan-American  Union  has  labored  incessantly  life  and  in  food  supplies.  There  is  no  magic 
for  years  and  it  is  gratifying  that  some  con-  way  of  transferring  immediately  the  great 
siderable  progress  is  being  made.  Notable  buying  and  selling  operations  of  Latin  Amer- 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  by  the  ica  and  Europe  to  corresponding  transactions 
Pan-American  section  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  with  the  United  States.  There  is,  naturally, 
Endowment.  Many  of  the  universities,  col-  an  unavoidable  scarcity  of  money  due  to  the 
leges,  and  scientific  schools  of  the  United  widespread  financial  stringency  of  the  world, 
States,  have  gone  on  record  in  the  Pan-  caused  by  the  war,  which  must  for  some  time 
American  Union  as  offering  inducements  to  interfere  with  the  upbuilding  of  a  great,  new 
students  from  Latin  America,  and  it  is  Pan-American  commerce,  but,  at  the  same 
believed  that  this  action  will  be  reciprocated,    time,    these    countries,    these    peoples,    their 

Allied  to  this  idea  of  intellectual  and  edu-  products,  their  resources,  their  potential 
cational  relationship  is  that  of  the  study  in  wealth  and  their  conditions  of  demand  and 
the  United  States  of  the  Spanish  and  Por-  supply,  already  extensively  developed,  are 
tugucse  languages  and  their  literature.  During  there,  and  worthy  of  the  careful  investiga- 
the  next  decade,  these  languages  bid  fair  to  tion  and  study  of  business  men  and  others 
be  of  more  practical  value  to  the  average  who  desire  to  participate  in  the  great  onward 
young  American  than  French  or  German,  movement  of  the  southern  republics.  The 
The  more  men  and  women  there  are  in  the  best  way  to  know  this  fascinating  field  is  to 
United  States  who  can  speak  Spanish  and  visit  it  in  person. — or  to  send  trusted  and 
Portuguese  fluently,  the  quicker  will  that  sen-   trained   representatives  with   an   appreciation 
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and  knowledge  of  the  environment,  not  only  suited    in    a    decided     improvement    of    the 

as  it  existed  prior  to  the  war,  but  as  it  is  now  Argentine-United  States  situation,  and  should 

affected  by  the  war.  work  equally  well   in  other  countries. 

At  this  writing  many  things  are  being  done  The  Argentine  Ambassador,  Dr.  Romulo 
officially  and  unofficially  to  meet  the  extraor-  S.  Naon,  at  the  beginning  of  trouble,  under 
dinary  situation,  and  a  spirit  of  optimism  the  instructions  of  his  government,  opened 
is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  pessi-  a  special  office  in  New  York  City  and  con- 
mism  which  prevailed  in  both  North  and  ducted  a  natural  gold  exchange  business  be- 
South  America  when  the  European  war  tween  Argentina  and  the  United  States 
started  its  cruel  campaign.  The  transporta-  which  proved  a  great  help  to  their  business 
tion  problem  is  being  tentatively  met  by.  acts  and  financial  relations.  Similar  actions  were 
of  Congress,  providing  respectively  for  the  taken  by  the  Brazilian  and  Chilean  Ambas- 
American  registry  of  foreign-built  vessels  and  sadors  and  the  Ministers  of  some  of  the  other 
for  the  purchase  of  vessels  by  the  Government  countries,  although  they  did  not  actually  open 
to  be  leased  in  turn  to  private  companies.  In  special  offices.  The  Latin-American  consular 
a  very  short  time  it  should  be  possible  to  representatives  in  New  York  City  met  in 
judge  fairly  the  effect  and  value  of  these  response  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Consul- 
measures,  and  to  take  such  other  co-operative  General  for  Costa  Rica,  and  took  steps 
steps  as  they  may  require.  The  authorization  through  their  united  action  to  relieve  the 
given  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  the  tension  and  tie-up  in  the  trade  and  money 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  open  transactions  between  their  lands  and  the 
branches  in   South  America  has  already  re-  United  States. 


THE  TURKISH   CRISIS   AND 
AMERICAN   INTERESTS 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  F.  HERRICK,  D.D. 

(Fifty  years  a  resident  of  Constantinople) 

AMID  the  surprises  and  the  shocks  of  The  Turks  have  thought  the  present  the 
recent  weeks  now  comes  the  act  of  the  psychological  moment  to  accomplish,  once 
Ottoman  Government  in  cancelling  those  for  all,  what  they  have  for  six  years  de- 
treaties, — called  "Capitulations," — with  for-  termined  to  do  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
eign  powers  by  which  foreign  residents  in  tunity.  Of  course  they  know  that  their 
Turkey  are  constructively  resident  on  the  action  will  meet  with  protest  by  the  powers, 
soil  of  their  respective  countries,  personally  Indeed  it  has  already  done  so.  They  are 
responsible  only  to  their  own  consuls.  These  probably  counting  on  some  serious  gain  from 
treaties  cover  a  variety  of  concessions,  and  remaining  neutral  in  this  war.  It  is  quite  in 
limit  materially  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  accord  with  Oriental  diplomacy  to  make  de- 
courts  over  the  persons  and  the  various  in-  mands  larger  than  can  be  met, — demands 
stitutions,  religious  and  educational,  estab-  which  will  form  the  basis  for  bargaining  in 
lished  by  foreigners.  the  future. 

When  constitutional  government  was  pro-  This   step    they   have    taken,    however,    is 

claimed,   six  years  ago,    it  was  part   of  the  infinitely  better  for  all  concerned  than  would 

program   of   the   revolutionary   party   to   de-  have  been  a  decision  to  yield  to  the  extreme 

nounce  these   treaties  in   order  that  Turkey  pressure  of   Germany   to  join   her  in   a  war 

might  become  independent  of  every  form  of  against    Turkey's    best    friend    in    Europe, 

control    by    foreign    powers.      They    built    a  England,   and  at  the  same  time  against  her 

fine  new  post  office  and  intended  to  close  all  gigantic  traditional  foe,  Russia, 

the    post    offices    of    the    European    powers.  In  order  to  measure  the  significance  of  this 

They  proposed  to  raise  custom-house  charges  act  of  the  Ottoman  State  we  must  in  the  first 

from  11  to  15  per  cent.    They  were  warned,  place  glance  back  over  the  events  of  recent 

however,  against  hasty  action  in  these  mat-  years.    The  writer  can  then  perhaps  make  a 

ters,  and  yielded  to  the  warning,  which  was  reasonable    forecast,    based    on    a    life-long 

imperative.  residence  at  the  Ottoman  capital,  of  the  sig- 
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nificance  of  the  act  in  its  effect  upon  Tur-  political  tides  of  Europe  and  be  in  no  hurry 

key's   future,   and   especially   upon   American  in  deciding  which  way  to  jump. 

interests  in  those  lands.  Meantime   the  Turks  are   asking  one  an- 

Constitutional  government  in  Turkey  is  a  other  if  the  present  clash  in  Europe  is  not 

child  of  six  years  only.     Hardly  that,  for  it  the  very  opportunity  they  have  been  waiting 

was  not  till  April  27,  1909,  that  the  typical  for  to  free  themselves  from  the  domination 

Oriental   despot,  Abdul   Hamid   II,   was  de-  of   foreign   powers.      Shall   they  not   venture 

throned.     The  real  patriots  were  few;  those  to  do  what  Japan  long  ago  successfully  ac- 

who  were  willing  to  see  the  young  life  perish  complished  ?     Shall  not  Turkey,  henceforth, 

were  very  numerous,  both  within  and  with-  be  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  an  independent 

out  Turkey.     The  "Young  Turks,"  not  all  power?     Shall  she  not  do  of  her  own  free 

of  them  young  men,  did  splendid  work  the  motion  what  the  times  require,  not  be  humili- 

first  year,  and  all  Europe  applauded.  ated    longer    by    European    dictation?       She 

It  was  a  stupendous  task  which  they  as-  confesses  her  need  of  foreign  capital  and  ex- 

sumed.     It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  they  pert  help  in  many  ways;  but  is  bound  to  act 

had    not    made    mistakes.      Before    a   second  independently  of  any  outside  control, 

year    had    passed,    they    did    make    grievous  If  she   is  met   in   a   friendly   spirit,   in   no 

blunders   in   Albania.      Italy   seized   her   op-  hostile  manner,  Turkey  may  become  a  recon- 

portunity  and,  unrebuked  by  the  other  great  ciler  of   racial   antagonisms  within   her  own 

powers     of     Europe,     appropriated     Tripoli,  borders   and    a   real   safeguard    to   peace   be- 

Greece,    Bulgaria,    Servia,    and    Montenegro  tween  East  and  West,  while  with  Western 

together  pounced  upon  Turkey  and  wrested  help  she  works  out  her  own  salvation, 

from  her  most  of  her  European  possessions.  We   come  now  to   the   question   of   chief 

Turkey   held    and    still    holds    that   she   was  importance    for   Americans.      How   will   the 

unjustly  treated  by  Europe  in  the  settlement,  step  Turkey   has   just   taken,   modified   as   it 

that    the    "Christian"    powers    hastened    to  must    necessarily    be    by    diplomacy,    affect 

tear  up  their  treaties  with  a  Moslem  state  American  interests  in  the  Ottoman  Empire? 

the  moment  it  appeared  for  their  interest  to  I   unhesitatingly  reply  that  Americans  in 

do  so.     During  the  past  yepr  the  Turks  have  their  persons  and  as  regards  their  institutions 

struggled,   in   the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  in  that  country  are  not  endangered.     Ameri- 

to  restore  and  establish  good  order  and  just  cans  are  no  strangers  in  Turkey.    They  have 

administration     in     what    remains    of     their  lived  in  kindly  relations  with  their  Moslem 

empire.  neighbors   for  two  generations.     Confidence 

Now  comes  the  catastrophe  so  long  threat-  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  but  now  we  have 

ened, — general  war  in  Europe.  the  confidence  of  the  Turks.     They  know 

It  is  of  supreme  importance   for  Turkey  we   have   no   designs   against   their  country, 

that  she   remain   neutral.     She   imperils  her  They  recognize  our  philanthropic  aims  and 

very  life  if  drawn   into  the  conflict.     Ger-  acts.      There    are    ten    American    colleges, 

many  uses  every  effort,  makes  large  promises,  twenty  high  schools,  twelve  hospitals,  locat- 

holds  out  dazzling  allurements  to  Turkey  to  ed  at  strategic  centers  in  Turkey  and  all  full 

join  her  against  England,  France,  and  Rus-  of  native  patrons. 

sia.  The  Turkish  army  is  drilled  by  Ger-  I  have  no  prophet's  commission,  but  I  ven- 
man  officers.  Two  German  war-ships  are  ture  to  anticipate  an  application  by  Turkey 
thrust  into  the  Dardanelles  and  sold  to  Tur-  in  the  near  future  for  American  capital  and 
key.  The  Turkish  war  minister,  Enver  for  men  to  be  her  leaders  in  education,  in  en- 
Pasha,  was  long  military  attache  of  the  Turk-  gineering,  in  mining,  and  in  judicial  reform, 
ish  Embassy  at  Berlin.  He  is  connected  by  There  is  no  nation  comparable  to  the  Amerf- 
marriage  with  the  imperial  Ottoman  house,  can,  in  both  fitness  and  opportunity,  to  give 
He  was  the  hero  of  the  retaking  of  Adria-  to  Turkey  the  aid  she  needs  and  will  be  grate- 
nople,  and  has  great  influence  in  the  Ottoman  ful  for  in  making  actual  the  rejuvenation, 
cabinet.  the  regeneration   of  that  long  down-trodden 

The  ambassadors  of  England,  France,  and  and  distressed  land.     Already  American  edu- 

Russia  point  out  to  the  Turks  the  imminent  cational  and  medical  plants  have  been  estab- 

danger   they   would    incur   if    they   were   to  lished  in  the  Ottoman  empire  at  an  expense 

yield  to  the  persuasions  of  Germany.    Greece,  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  those  insti- 

Bulgaria,    and    Roumania    also    threaten    to  tutions  are  administered  by  men  and  women 

join  the  allies  in  case  Turkey  joins  with  Aus-  eminently   fitted   to   represent  in   the   Orient 

tria   and    Germany.      It   is  characteristic  of  the  best  that  America  has  to  give  to  the  people 

Turkish    diplomacy   carefully    to   watch    the  of  other  lands  and  other  races. 


THE    FEDERAL    TRADE    COM- 
MISSION BILL 

BY  HON.  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS 

(United  States  Senator  from  Nevada) 

THE  most  important  economic  legislation  The  last-named  was  designed  to  give  the 
required  by  the  platform  of  the  Demo-  Interstate* Commerce  Commission  power  to 
cratic  party  at  the  last  election  was  that  re-  control  the  stock  and  bond  issues  of  com- 
lating  to  the  tariff,  banking,  and  the  trusts,  mon  carriers.  It  passed  the  House,  was  re- 
in less  than  a  year  the  tariff  and  banking  ported  with  amendments  to  the  Senate,  and 
legislation  was  disposed  of,  with  only  the  is  now  on  the  calendar ;  but  owing  to  the  dis- 
temporary  disturbance  to  business  which  al-  turbed  condition  of  the  money  and  securities 
wavs  accompanies  economic  changes.  The  markets,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  post- 
causes  of  the  disturbance  were  more  psycho-  pone  final  action  until  the  next  session.  Its 
logical  than  real,  but  the  human  mind  is  so  consideration  will  not  be  taken  up  in  this 
constituted  that  exaggeration,  apprehension,  brief  statement,  beyond  saying  that  the  cru- 
and  alarm  are  often  as  harmful  as  actuaii-  cial  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether 
ties.  full  publicity  shall  be  relied  upon  to  prevent 

The  disturbed  conditions  of  business  led  the  scandals  in  railway  stock  and  bond  issues 
many  to  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  post-  that  have  characterized  the  past,  or  whether 
pone  trust  legislation  until  business  had  re-  absolute  control  of  the  stock  and  bond  issues 
adjusted  itself  to  the  changed  conditions;  of  railway  carriers  shall  be  given  to  the 
but  the  President,  feeling  that  apprehen-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
sion  would  be  more  prejudicial  than  realiza-  At  the  time  this  article  is  being  written 
tion  itself,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  the  so-called  Clayton  bill,  involving  the  sup- 
put  all  economic  legislation  behind  us,  in  plementary  legislation  referred  to,  is  in  con- 
order  that  we  might  address  ourselves  to  ference  between  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
the  constructive  problems  of  the  future,  In  view  of  the  important  differences  between 
pressed  the  subject  upon  the  consideration  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills,  it  is  not  pos- 
of  Congress.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  sible  to  predict  with  certainty  its  final  form, 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  questioned.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bill  as  finally  passed 
Whilst  the  effects  of  world-wide  complica-  will  cover  prohibitions  as  to  tying  contracts, 
tions  are  now  being  felt,  it  is  with  relief  intercorporate  stock  holdings,  and  interlock- 
that  we  view  the  enactment  of  trust  legis-  ing  directorates  in  competing  companies,  and 
lation  and  the  inauguration  of  constructive,  corporate  purchases  of  supplies  in  which  cor- 
in  place  of  correctional,  legislation.  porate  directors  or  officers  are  interested,  as 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  well  as  the  exemption  of  labor  organizations 
Interstate  Commerce  it  was  my  privilege  to  from  the  condemnation  of  the  anti-trust  acts, 
be  brought  into  communication  with  the  the  modification  of  the  law  regarding  injunc- 
President  on  this  subject.  Pursuing  his  tion  and  contempts»of  court,  and  the  personal 
usual  policy  as  a  party  leader,  the  President,  punishment  of  directors,  officers,  and  agents 
before  making  his  recomendations,  con-  of  corporations  whose  violation  of  the  anti- 
suited  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  trust  laws  they  have  aided  or  abetted. 
House  having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-  I  believe  that  the  long  and  exhaustive  con- 
matter  ;  and  the  result  was  that  three  tenta-  sideration  of  this  subject  by  the  committees 
tive  measures  were  framed:  first,  a  bill  sup-  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  by  the  two 
plemental  to  the  anti-trust  act,  covering  houses  themselves,  will  result  in  the  enact- 
certain  practises  in  trade  and  corporation  ment  of  legislation  from  which  great  good 
management  which  had  come  under  popular  will  flow  in  the  promotion  of  fair  dealing, 
condemnation,  as  well  as  the  labor  and  in-  the  advancement  of  business  honor,  and  the 
junction  questions;  second,  a  trade  commis-  recognition  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  not  mere- 
sion  bill,  and,  third,  a  railway  securities  bill,  ly  an  economic  but  a 'human  problem.     We 
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can  await  with  patience  and  confidence  the  debated  under  two  administrations 

outcome  of  the  deliberative  processes  through  _         .        ,              ... 

which  this  bill  has  gone.  .    Pufuing  the  convictions  thus  expressed    I 

With  reference  to  the  Trade  Commission  !?nt!;?d!lced1on  JulY  5>  I911'  Sfnate  blU  No- 

bill,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  greater  cer-  29A}  f°r  the  crfatl0n  of  a  ^ade  commission, 

taintv  and  detail.     The  two  houses  adopted  and    subsequently,    on    the    21st   of   August, 

the  conferees'  report  without  opposition,  and  1911'   >ntr°duced  a  substitute  for  it  bearing 

the  bill  became  a  law  when  it  was  signed  by  the  *ame  ™mber-   yAb°ut  this  time  the  Sen- 

the  President  ate  ^omrnittee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  un- 
der   the     chairmanship     of     Senator    Clapp, 

INTERSTATE     COMMERCE     COMMISSION     FUR-  „„«.•„         „         „       „    l         »•         •           „•      „•            c 

entering  upon  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 

nished  a  model  tne  necessity  for  further  trust  legislation,  held 

I  was  greatly  gratified  when  the1  President  hearings  (in  which  more  than  a  hundred  wit- 
included  in  his  message  a  recommendation  nesses  gave  their  views)  and  published  testi- 
for  a  trade  commission  bill.  Having  served  mony  covering  nearly  three  thousand  pages; 
in  the  House  and  Senate  a  period  almost  all  of  which  was  carefully  digested  by  the 
commensurate  with  the  life  of  the  Inter-  Bureau  of  Corporations.  During  this  inves- 
state  Commerce  Act  and  the  Sherman  Anti-  tigation  the  bill  which  I  had  introduced  was 
trust  Act.  I  had  observed  the  steady,  continu-  carefully  considered  by  the  committee  and 
ous,  and  consistent  enforcement  of  the  for-  amended  and  improved,  but  was  not  re- 
mer  under  an  almost  unchanging  commis-  ported,  the  committee  concluding  not  to  re- 
sion,  as  contrasted  with  the  changing,  incon-  port  a  bill,  but  simply  to  report  generally 
sistent,    and    spasmodic    enforcement    of    the  upon  the  subject. 

latter  under  the  shifting  incumbency  of  the  The  report  of  the  majority,  prepared  by 

Attorney  General's  office,  and  had  long  since  Senator  Cummins,  was  a  clear  and  powerful 

concluded  that  the  only  way  of  securing  the  statement   of    the   arguments   in    favor   of   a 

adequate   enforcement    of   the    Sherman    law  trade    commission.      Later,    on    the    26th    of 

was   through   a   commission   with   powers  of  February,   1913,  in  the  closing  days  of   Mr. 

investigation    and    condemnation    similar    to  Taft's  administration,   I   introduced   the  bill 

those  of  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  as    amended    and    improved    by    the    Senate 

sion.  Committee  (Senate  bill  5485)   and  later,  on 

The   matter  had   become  so   clear   in   my  the  23rd  of  April,  1913,  in  the  early  part  of 

own  mind  that  after  repeated  discussions  of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration,  I  reintroduced 

the  subject,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1911,  I  the  bill    (Senate   bill   829).     The  bill  thus 

summed  up  my  conclusions  in  the  Senate  in  evolved,    though    differing    in    detail    in    the 

the  following  words:  various  drafts,  covered  practically  all  of  the 

The  railroad  commission  bill  furnishes  a  model  matters  embraced  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

for  the  action  of  Congress  upon  matters  involving  mission  bill  as  finally  enacted,  including  even 

minute  and   scientific   investigation.     Had  we  fol-  ;n    the    draft    of   August    21,    1911,    the    con- 

lowed   the   same   method   regarding  trusts  that  we  ,              .            ,    „       ,  .              .      , 

followed    regarding    railroads,    we    would    have  demnation    of      unfair    methods    of    competl- 

made    much    better    progress    in    trust    regulation,  tion," — a   provision    which    was  subsequently 

The   anti-trust   act   was   passed   twenty-one  years  revived  in  the  bill  as  enacted.     This  bill  later 

ago,   about   the   same   time   that   the   railroad   com-  became    the    basis   0f    the    present    legislation, 

mission  was  organized.      I  he  railroad  question   is  .       .  ,         f                      .     V*       .-,,                 L    , 

practically    settled;    the    settlement    of    the    trust  and  with  reference  to  it  Mr.  Clayton  of  the 

question   has   hardly   been   commenced.     Had   we  House  of  Representatives  caused  to  be  printed 

submitted   the   administration   of  the   anti-trust  act  jn    the    Congressional   Record    the    following 

to   an    impartial   quasi-judicial   tribunal   similar  to  _«..,«..,,__.,«. . 

dT   ^               .",                   ^                                 .      £  bttitciiiein . 
le    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    instead    or 

to  the  Attorney  General's  office,  with  its  shifting  The  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the  same  time 
officials,  its  varying  policies,  its  lack  of  tradition,  by  Representative  Clayton  and  Senator  Newlands. 
record,  and  precedent,  we  would  by  this  time  The  bill  is  modeled  after  the  lines  of  what  is 
have  made  gratifying  progress  in  the  regulation  commonly  known  as  the  Newlands  bill,  which 
and  control  of  trusts,  through  the  quasi-judicial  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  New- 
investigations  of  a  competent  commission  and  lands,  and  involves  the  fundamental  idea  that  a 
through  legislation  based  upon  its  recommenda-  trade  commission  shall  be  created,  consisting  of 
tions.  As  it  is,  with  the  evasive  and  shifting  ad-  five  members,  with  full  inquisitorial  powers  into 
ministration  of  the  Attorney  General's  office,  often-  the  operation  and  organization  of  all  corpora- 
times  purely  political  in  character,  we  find  that  tions  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  other  than 
the  trusts  are  more  powerful  to-day  than  when  common  carriers.  It  provides  for  a  commission 
the  anti-trust  act  was  passed,  and  that  evils  have  of  five  members,  makes  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
grown  up  so  interwoven  with  the  general  busi-  porations  chairman  of  the  board,  and  transfers 
ness  of  the  country  as  to  make  men  tremble  at  all  the  existing  powers  of  that  bureau  to  the  com- 
the  consequence  of  their  disruption.  mission.      Its    relation    to    the    Attorney    General's 
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office  and  to  the  courts  is  advisory.  Its  principal 
and  most  important  duty,  besides  conducting  in- 
vestigations, will  be  to  aid  the  courts,  when  re- 
quested, in  the  formation  of  decrees  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  with  this  end  in  view  it  empowers  the 
courts  to  refer  any  part  of  pending  litigation  to 
the  commission,  including  the  proposed  decree,  for 
information   and   advice. 

I  may  add  that  the  tentative  bill  thus  in- 
troduced was  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
exhaustive  study  and  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Cov- 
ington bill,  a  modification  of  the  Clayton 
bill,  being  reported  to  the  House,  and  the 
so-called  "Newlands  bill"  being  reported  in 
the  Senate.  The  Newlands  bill  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  Senate  for  the  Covington  bill, 
previously  passed  by  the  House,  and  in  con- 
ference a  bill,  a  composite  of  both  bills,  was 
•  reported  and  was  confirmed  by  both  Houses. 

I  have  thus  gone  over,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  the  history  of  the  genesis  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  in  order  to 
show  that  the  bill  was  not  the  result  of  hasty 
action,  but  was  the  evolution  of  investigation, 
deliberation,  and  debate  under  two  adminis- 
trations, such  as  few  bills  have  received,  and 
the  final  vote  in  both  Houses, — unanimous 
in  one  and  nearly  unanimous  in  the  other, — 
indicates  that  it  is  the  product,  as  all  legisla- 
tion should  be,  not  of  partisan  zeal  or  vio- 
lence, but  of  a  sound  public  opinion. 

WHAT  THE  NEW  COMMISSION  CAN  DO 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  commission.  Brief- 
ly stated,  they  relate  to  investigation,  to  the 
condemnation  of  unfair  methods  of  compe- 
tition, and  to  the  aid  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  courts  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust acts. 

The  merger  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, with  all  its  officials  and  powers,  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  insures  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge  of  that  useful  organization.  The 
creation  of  a  commission,  with  varying  terms 
for  the  first  appointees,  and  thereafter  a  fixed 
term  of  seven  years  for  their  successors, 
guards  against  sudden  changes  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  commission,  and  insures  stability, 
consecutiveness,  and  persistency.  Its  inde- 
pendent character  insures  against  political, 
legislative,  or  executive  control,  and  makes 
it  a  quasi-judicial  tribunal  of  great  dignity. 

It  will  not  be  subject  in  its  policies  to  the 
influence  of  party  mutations,  or  to  the  con- 
trol which  slows  down  or  accelerates  prose- 
cutions with  a  view  to  political  exigencies. 
It  will  do  away  with  the  office  adjustments 
of    the    Attorney    General's    office,    which, 


whilst  doubtless  conducted  with  propriety  by 
the  incumbents,  arouses  the  suspicion  always 
created  by  so-called  star-chamber  proceedings. 
Everything  now  will  be  done  in  the  open,  in 
the  public  eye,  after  hearing  and  argument  to 
which  all  may  have  access.  No  one  can  ques- 
tion the  effect  of  such  dignity  and  publicity 
of  procedure  upon  the  public  mind,  now 
keenly  sensitive  and  perhaps  unduly  critical. 

The  general  powers  of  investigation  are 
applied  only  to  corporations,  the  creations  of 
the  law,  artificial  beings  owing  their  exist- 
ence to  the  law-making  power.  It  was  not 
thought  wise  to  extend  the  general  power  of 
investigation  to  individuals  and  firms  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  lest  the  commission 
should  break  down  under  its  burden,  and 
also  because  the  organizations  and  practises 
complained  of  are  generally  of  a  corporate 
character. 

While  the  powers  are  necessarily  broad, 
none  but  the  guilty  need  fear,  just  as  none 
others  need  fear  the  criminal  code,  which  is 
applicable  to  all  and  with  reference  to  which 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  grand  and  trial 
juries  may  be  invoked.  These  powers  are 
contained  in  section  six,  which  authorizes  the 
commission  to  gather  and  compile  informa- 
tion concerning,  and  to  investigate  the  organ- 
ization, business,  conduct,  practises,  and  man- 
agement of,  corporations  engaged  in  com- 
merce, except  banks  and  common  carriers; 
to  require  such  corporations  to  file  annual  or 
special  reports,  and  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion required ;  to  investigate  the  manner  in 
which  decrees  are  carried  out,  and  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  At- 
torney General ;  to  investigate,  upon  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  or  either  House  of 
Congress,  and  to  report  regarding  alleged 
violations  of  the  anti-trust  acts  by  any  cor- 
poration ;  to  investigate,  upon  application  of 
the  Attorney  General,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  readjustment  of  the  busi- 
ness of  any  corporation  alleged  to  be  vio- 
lating the  anti-trust  acts,  in  order  that  it  may 
thereafter  conduct  its  business  in  accordance 
with  law ;  to  make  the  information  which  it 
collects  public  in  its  discretion,  except  trade 
secrets  and  names  of  customers,  and  to  make 
annual  and  special  reports  to  Congress  with 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation; 
to  classify  corporations  and  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act; 
and  to  investigate  trade  conditions  in  and 
with  foreign  countries,  where  associations, 
combinations,  or  practises  of  manufacturers 
may  affect  our  foreign  trade,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  Congress. 
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These    powers    are    only    slightly    greater  tention  was  that  contained  in  the  statement 

than  those  which  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  House  conferees,  who  said: 

has  had  and  which  have  never  been  used  op-  It  is  impossible  to  frame  definitions  which  em- 

pressively.      It   is  not   believed    that   the   com-  brace    all   unfair   practises.     There    is   no   limit   to 

mission    will    find    it   necessary   to   investigate  human    inventiveness    in    this    field.      Even    if   all 

many   of   the   corporations  engaged    in    inter-  kn°wn    ™£*irJ  Pauses   were   specifically   defined 

rr.,                                    ,  and   prohibited,   it   would   be   at  once   necessary  to 

state  commerce.     The  powers  must  be  gen-  begin    over   again      If   Congress   were   t0    adopt 

eral,    but    their    exercise    will    necessarily    De  the   method   of  definition,   it   would   undertake   an 

limited    to    the    few    corporations    which    are  endless   task.     It  i«   also   practically   impossible   to 

violltinP'  the  law  uefine   unfair   practises   so    that   the    definition    will 

n       .  r     i      L-u      •  i_  .fir    business   of    everv    sort    in    every    part   of    this 

Section  seven  of  the  bill  gives  the  commis-  country.      Whether    competition    is    unfair    or    not 

sion   additional    power   to   aid    the   courts,   by  generally   depends  upon   the   surrounding  circum- 

providing  that  in  any  suit  in  equity  under  the  stances  of  the  particular  case.     What  is  harmful 

anti-trust  acts  the  court  may  refer  "to  the  com-  ""der    certain    circumstances    may    be    beneficial 

.     .          .                  .           r     i       f              t     \        i  under   ditterent   circumstances, 
mission  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  de- 
cree to  be  entered.     In  such  a  case  the  com-  The  question   as   to   court   review  of   the 
mission  is  to  act  as  a  master  in  chancery,  and  commission's  orders  brought  out  wide  differ- 
proceed  in  due  form,  under  rules  laid  down  ences    of    opinion.      Individually    I    saw    no 
by  the  court.  necessity  for  anything  but  a  provision  expe- 

The  additional  powers  given  the  commis-  diting  the  proceedings  in  the  courts.     I  had 

sion,  not  directly  in  aid  of  the  courts  or  of  no  doubt  that  when  the  commission  brought 

the  Attorney  General,  are,  first,   the  power  jts  sujt  to  enforce  its  order  the  court  would, 

to    prevent    unfair   methods    of    competition,  without    express    directior     determine,    first, 

with   respect   to   which   it   may  initiate  pro-  whether  the  order  violated  the  constitutional 

ceedings  and  make  orders,  enforcible  through  rights  of  the  party  affected ;  second,  whether 

the  courts;  second,  the  power  conferred  by  the  order  was  within  the  authorized  power 

the  Clayton  bill  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  0f  the  commission;  third,  whether  the  facts 

intercorporate  stockholding  and  interlocking  f0Und  by  the  commission  constituted  the  legal 

directorates,  so  far  as  relates  to  corporations  offense   charged.      I    regard    the   compromise 

other  than  banks  and  common  carriers.  provision  framed  by  the  conferees  as  meeting 

this  view,   for  it  makes  the  findings  of  the 

^  dealing  with  unfair  methods  commission  as  t0  the  facts,  if  supported  by  tes- 

The   provisions    relating    to    unfair    trade  timony,  conclusive, 

practises,  in  section  five,  provoked  the  sharp-  The  remaining  sections  relate  to  details  of 

est  debate.     The  language  used  is,  that  "un-  administration,  penalties,  etc.     The  commis- 

fair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  are  sion  or  its  authorized  agents  are,  at  all  rea- 

hereby  declared  unlawful";  and  the  commis-  sonable   times,   to  have  access  to  any   docu- 

sion   is   empowered   and    directed   to   prevent  mentary   evidence   of   any   corporation   being 

the  use  of  such  methods  by  "persons,  partner-  examined  or  proceeded  against,  and  the  right 

ships,  or  corporations,  except  banks  and  com-  to  examine  and  copy  the  same,  and  it  may 

mon   carriers."      Parties  under   investigation  summon  witnesses  and  compel  their  attend- 

are  to  have  a  hearing,  after  due  notice.     If  ance.     Adequate  penalties  are  provided, 

the  commission  finds  adversely,  a  copy  of  the  As  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation  upon  the 

findings  must  be  served  upon  the  guilty  party,  business  of  the  country,  I  believe  it  will  be 

If  the  order  of  the  commission  is  not  obeyed,  beneficial.     The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

it  may  be  enforced  through  the  circuit  court  composed  as  it  will   be  of  eminent  lawyers, 

of    appeals,    which    thereupon    has    exclusive  economists,  and  business  men,  will  gradually, 

jurisdiction;  but  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  with    reference    to    trade,    as    the    Interstate 

commission  are  made  conclusive,  though  pro-  Commerce  Commission  has  done  with  refer- 

vision  is  made  for  remanding  the  case  to  the  ence  to  transportation,  build   up  an  adminis- 

commission     for     additional     evidence     upon  trative  system  of  law  and  establish  a  code  of 

proper  cause  being  shown.     An  appeal  to  the  morals  that  will   bring  certainty,  peace,   and 

same  court  may  also  be  taken  by  any  party  security    to    the    business    world.      Under   it 

affected  by  an  order  of  the  commission.  great  corporations  will   be  brought   in   har- 

In  the  course  of  the  long  and  earnest  de-  mony  with  the  law  without  the  violent  read- 
bate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  insisted  justments  prejudicial  to  the  business  inter- 
that  there  should  be  some  definition  of  the  ests  of  the  country.  A  commission  of  this 
unfair  practises  at  which  this  legislation  is  kind  will  be  instructive  rather  than  punitive, 
aimed.     Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  con-  and  helpful  rather  than  disturbing. 


THE  WAR  ON  ITS  HUMAN  SIDE 


THIS  war  has  been  fought  behind  the  veil 
of  the  censor.  Every  one  of  the  govern- 
ments involved  has  absolutely  refused  to  per- 
mit newspaper  correspondents  at  the  front. 
The  world  has  had  its  news  in  the  brief, 
almost  abrupt,  formal  announcements  from 
the  official  army  heads  and  from  the  testimony 
of  private  individuals  who  have  had  the  good, 
— or  ill, — fortune  to  be  at  or  near  the  scenes 
of  conflict.  Mr.  Seitz's  article  on  another 
page  reviews  the  entire  newsgathering  situa- 
tion. There  have  been  a  few  newspaper 
men,  however,  who  have  seen  some  of  the 
war, — from  a  distance,  or,  at  least,  some  of 
the  side  acts  of  the  great  drama.  From  a 
few  of  the  more  graphic  of  the  accounts  sent 
forward  by  these  and  other  writers  we  quote 
below: 

The  Grip  of  the  Censor 

In  two  great  wars  before  this, — the  Russo- 
Japanese  and  the  Balkan, — so  we  are  re- 
minded by  Herbert  Corey,  the  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Globe  in  Paris,  the  war 
correspondent  discovered  that  war  depart- 
ments considered  him  "a  necessary  nuisance." 
In  this  war  "he  is  discovering  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance  who  isn't  necessary." 

Not  a  single  correspondent  is  near  enough  the 
line  of  battle  to  hear  the  roll  of  guns.  If  he 
should  get  that  near  by  one  of  the  accidents  of 
war  he  would  probably  be  cooped  in  a  tent  under 
guard  until  it  became  possible  to  shoo  him  out  of 
the  country  under   guard.   .    .    . 

No  newspaper  men  were  allowed  at  the  front 
by  the  French  military  authorities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities.  Ditto  as  to  the  Russian  and 
German  and  Austrian  and  Servian  armies.  Be- 
cause the  war  is  being  fought  in  Belgium,  and 
was  therefore  regarded  as  something  of  a  local 
institution,  correspondents  of  the  Belgian  papers 
chartered  automobiles  and  raced  up  and  down 
the  front  for  the  first  few  days.  Over  in  London 
a  tall,  rather  gaunt,  elderly  gentleman  regarded 
with  disapproval  the  stories  that  were  getting 
into  print.  His  name  is  Kitchener.  By  and  by 
he  got  ready  to  move  150,000  English  Tommies 
into  Belgium  and  take  a  hand  in  the  fight. 

"There  will  be  nothing  printed  in  the  English 
papers   about  this,"  said  he. 

That  settled  it.  There  was  nothing  printed. 
There  were  mouth-to-ear  rumors  in  circulation, 
of  course,  but  no  one  knew.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
way  in  which  a  correspondent  can  get  his  news 
to  a  foreign  paper.  Xne  censorship  is  copper- 
riveted  and  air-tight.  And  it  operates  every- 
where. 
.    Oct.— 7 


How   the    Kaiser    Signed    the   War 
Declaration 

A  very  interesting  picture  of  the  German 
Kaiser  in  a  role  not  usually  assigned  to  him 
was  presented  by  the  experiences  of  a  New 
York  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  in  Gali- 
cia  when  the  war  broke  out.  From  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  General  Staff,  whom  he 
knows  intimately,  this  gentleman  learned  of 
the  mood  of  the  Kaiser  during  those  dramatic 
hours  preceding  the  signing  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Russia.  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, it  appears,  could  not  believe  that  war 
was  inevitable.  According  to  the  information 
supplied  by  the  traveler,  the  Kaiser  was  cer- 
tain that  the  Russian  Czar  would  prevent 
war,  when  the  German  General  Staff  pre- 
sented "conclusive  proof"  that  the  Russians 
had  crossed  the  eastern  border  of  Germany, 
and  that  the  French  had  invaded  the  country 
on  her  western  frontier. 

The  staff  urged  the  Kaiser  to  declare  war^ 
and  told  him  that  they  would  not  be  respon- 
sible to  the  people  if  decisive  action  was  not 


CROWDS     CHEERING     THE    GERMAN     EMPEROR     AND 

THE    EMPEROR    OF    AUSTRIA     IN    THE    LUSTGARTEN 

(BERLIN) 

(After  diplomatic  relations  had  been  broken  off  between 
Austria  and  Servia) 
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PARISIANS  WATCHING  FOR  GERMAN  "TAUBEN"  (WAR  BIRDS) 


taken  at  once.    The  Kaiser  asked  for  an  hour 
alone  in  which  to  think  it  over. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  member  of  the 
General  Staff  from  whom  my  friend  received 
the  information  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  into 
which  the  Kaiser  had  retired,  and  saw  his  Em- 
peror seated  with  his  elbows  on  a  table,  and  his 
head  between  his  hands.  He  turned  to  his  officer 
and  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  and  said: 
"Apparently    I    cannot    do   otherwise." 

Paris  in  War  Time 

All  testimony  regarding  mobilization  in 
Prance  and  Germany  accords  tribute  to  the 
soberness,  thoroughness,  and  devotion  with 
which  the  assembling  of  the  troops  was  ac- 
complished. One  of  the  women  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Miss  Louise  T.  Nicholl)  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  mobilization  of  the  French  army. 
Speaking  of  one  night,  she  says:  "It  was  the 
wildest  of  my  life  .  .  .  Soldiers  tore  past 
all  through  the  hours." 

Americans  and  all  other  foreigners  were  leav- 
ing in  great  numbers,  whole  families  together, 
hurrying  along,  sometimes  talking  in  shrill  voices, 
sometimes  keeping  a  hurried  silence,  which  was 
worse.  They  were  all  on  foot,  for  no  one  but 
soldiers  could  ride  in  machines,  and  almost  all 
the  horses  were  taken  for  the  army.  No  one 
could  take  baggage  with  him  which  he  could 
not  carry  himself,  and  the  people's  arms  and 
hands  were  full.     Often  two  men  carried  a  trunk 


between  them.  All  night  long  the  life  of  the 
Paris  streets  went  on,  and  fragments  of  it  floated 
up  to  us  in  sight  and  sound.    .    .    . 

That  night  we  saw  aeroplanes — German,  they 
said, — hovering  over  Paris,  and  we  realized  again 
that  Paris  was  not  simply  a  place  for  Americans 
to  flee  from,  and  that  there  were  other  things  in 
the  world  than  passports,  railroad  tickets,  and 
American   checks. 

On  her  way  to  England  to  leave  from 
Southampton  for  New  York  she  says  that  she 
will  never  forget  the  faces  of  Parisians  at 
war  time. 

Thoughtlessly  I  asked  the  maid  in  my  hotel 
•whether  she  had  any  relatives  in  the  war.  She 
looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  quite  speechless.  Then 
she  touched  her  breast  with  a  little  quick  French 
movement: 

"C'est  fini,"  she  whispered,  and  went  out  of 
the  room,  lest  I  should  see  her  cry.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  her  husband,  her  three  brothers, 
and  her  husband's  brothers  had  all  gone.  And 
after  that,  under  all  the  shouting  of  the  mobs, 
under  all  the  fragments  of  the  national  hymn 
which  every  one  was  singing,  under  all  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  little  children  who  did  not  understand, 
I  heard  that  woman's  whispered  words,  "C'est 
fini." 

The  Silence  of  London 

It  is  a  war  of  silences  in  England.  Writing 
in  the  Independent  (New  York),  Sydney 
Brooks  describes  "England  Silent  and  De- 
termined": 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

"ENGLAND  SILENT  AND  DETERMINED"-NEW  RECRUITS  DRILLING 


I  have  watched  regiments  march  through  Lon- 
don to  entrain  for  the  front  amid  crowds  that 
hardly  so  much  as  cheered  them.  In  silence  the 
fleet  was  mobilized,  prepared,  and  sent  away  to 
its  unknown  posts  in  and  around  the  North  Sea. 
In  silence  and  swiftness  the  expeditionary  force 
was  got  together  and  transported  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  Not  a  word  of  either  movement 
appeared  in  the  British  press.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment had  officially  announced  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  British  troops  in  France  ten  days  be- 
fore any  English  paper  was  allowed  to  mention 
it.  And  a  like  silence  hangs  over  the  whole  na- 
tion. It  is  not  the  silence  .of  apathy  or  impassive- 
ness  and  still  less  of  apprehension.  It  is  the  si- 
lence of  a  people  caught  up  and  somewhat  dazed 
by  an  overwhelming  emergency,  but  with  its  mind 
made  up  and  its  purpose  steeled. 

Sung   Out   of   Germany 

The  tribute  to  the  German  patriotic  fervor 
is  unanimous,  although  some  foreigners  who 
were  in  the  Fatherland  during  the  tense  days 
of  mobilization  found  that  the  universal  Ger- 
man practise  of  singing  at  moments  of  strong 
emotion  rather  "got  on  their  nerves."  One 
Englishman,  Mr.  Robert  Crozier  Long,  de- 
scribes in  Collier's  how,  in  company  with  the 
English  ambassador,  he  was  sung  out  of  Ger- 
many: 

•I  first  believed  that  there  was  no  war.  Then 
the  Germans  began  to  sing.  They  sang  first,  I 
think,  at  Hanover.  Our  train  drew  up  at  a  plat- 
form crowded  with  reservists  in  civilian  clothes. 
Each  man  carried  a  neat  cardboard  box  with  his 
effects  and   food. 

The  news  spread  like  fire  that  here  was  the 
British  Ambassador.  "Der  Botschafter  Goschen!" — 
the  envoy  of  Germany's  latest,  greatest,  most  in- 
exorable foe.  Then  the  reservists,  pale-faced 
shopmen   and   clerks,  began   to  sing   as   only   Ger- 


mans sing.  A  few  menaced.  They  sang  "The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  the  most  terrible  of  war 
songs,  which  to  France's  "Marseillaise"  is  as  a 
steel  bar  is  to  a  rapier.  After  Hanover,  Ger- 
mans sang  all  the  way.  At  Wunstorf,  our  next 
stopping  place,  we  were  sung  to  by  Red  Cross 
girls.  This  was  more  terrible  still.  It  was  pitch 
dark.  Behind  the  barrier  enclosing  the  platform 
crowded  the  whole  Wunstorf  population.  On  the 
platform,  so  close  that  they  breathed  against  the 
windows,  were  two  hundred  girls.  The  car  in 
which  I  was  dining  with  the  Standard  corre- 
spondent stopped  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sing- 
ing group.  At  first  the  girls  made  no  demonstra- 
tion. Then  a  whisper  passed  round:  "Der  En- 
gltsche  Botschafter!"  ("The  English  Ambassa- 
dor!") 

The  girls  began,  to  sing.  For  half  an  hour  they 
sang,  "Germany,  Germany  Over  All,"  to  Haydn's 
heart-searching  music.  Plain  repetition  without 
taking  breath.  They  changed  to  "The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine"  and  sang  it  thrice.  Then  our  train 
left.  The  girls  waved  their  hands  ironically. 
They  kept  perfect  order.  But  the  drilled  sing- 
ing, the  spiteful,  sardonic  faces,  and  the  last  con- 
temptuous movement  of  the  hands !  I  sha'n't  for- 
get it.  All  that  night,  whenever  we  stopped  at 
wayside  stations,  we  heard  from  disciplined 
throats  that  Germany  would  be  "over  all  in  the 
world,"  and  that  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine"  was 
"honest  and  true."  Ehrlich  und  treuf  I  began 
to  wish  that  the  crowds  would  throw  stones  or 
raid  the  train.  But  every  half-hour,  instead, 
rang  out  the  tremendous  singing.  The  excep- 
tion was  the  last  station  we  passed  before  the 
Dutch  frontier.  Here  there  was  hardly  a  soul  in 
sight.  Only  a  sentry,  a  station  master,  and  a 
small  boy.  A  little  attenuated,  spiderlike  boy 
swinging  a  vast  wooden  sword,  on  his  head  a 
ridiculous  toy  Pickelhaube  helm.  The  boy  looked 
at  us,  asked  the  sentry  a  question  and  began  to 
cry.  Then  for  a  moment  he  straightened  him- 
self, held  out  his  sword,  and  began  in  the  thin- 
nest of  squeaky  trebles  to  whine  "The  Watch  on 
the   Rhine."     After   the   martial   chanting  through 
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the  black  of  the  past  night,  it  seemed  a  whimsical 
imp's  mockery.     So  we  were  sung  out  of  Germany. 

The  Burning  of  Louvain 

For  two  hours  Richard  Harding  Davis 
was  in  what  "for  six  hundred  years  had  been 
the  city  of  Louvain"  when  the  Germans 
were  burning  it.  All  the  newspaper  men 
were  locked  in  railroad  carriages.  But  the 
story  was  "written  against  the  sky"  and  it 
could  be  "read  in  the  faces  .of  women  and 
children  being  led  to  concentration  camps 
and  of  citizens  on  their  way  •  to  be  shot." 
In  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Davis  re- 
calls the  claims  of  Louvain  to  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  admirer  of  art  and  history, 
and  says  that  "with  the  German  system  and 
love  of  thoroughness,  they  left  Louvain  an 
empty  and  blackened  shell. 

Money  can  never  restore  Louvain.  Great  archi- 
tects and  artists,  dead  these  six  hundred  years, 
made  it  beautiful,  and  their  handiwork  belonged 
to  the  world.  With  torch  and  dynamite  the  Ger- 
mans have  turned  these  masterpieces  into  ashes, 
and  all  the  Kaiser's  horses  and  all  his  men  cannot 
bring  them  back  again.   .    .    . 

In  each  building,  so  German  soldiers  told  me, 
they  began  at  the  first  floor,  and  when  that  was 
burning  steadily  passed  to  the  one  next.  There 
were  no  exceptions, — whether  it  was  a  store,  chapel, 
or  private  residence  it  was  destroyed.  The  occu- 
pants had  been  warned  to  go,  and  in  each  de- 
serted shop  or  house  the  furniture  was  piled,  the 
torch  was  stuck  under  it,  and  into  the  air  went 
the    savings    of    years,    souvenirs    of    children,    of 


parents,  heirlooms  that  had  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

The  people  had  time  only  to  fill  a  pillowcase 
and  fly.  Some  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  bv  thou- 
sands, like  flocks  of  sheep,  they  were  rounded  up 
and  marched  through  the  night  to  concentration 
camps.  We  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  any 
citizen  of  Louvain,  but  the  Germans  crowded  the 
windows,    boastful,    gloating,    eager    to    interpret. 

At  Louvain  it  was  war  upon  the  defenseless, 
war  upon  churches,  colleges,  shops  of  milliners 
and  lacemakers;  war  brought  to  the  bedside  and 
the  fireside;  against  women  harvesting  in  the 
fields,  against  children  in  wooden  shoes  at  play 
in  the  streets. 

At  Louvain  that  night  the  Germans  were  like 
men  after  an  orgy. 

You  could  tell  when  an  officer  passed  by  the 
electric  torch  he  carried  strapped  to  his  chest.  In 
the  darkness  the  gray  uniforms  filled  the  station 
with  an  army  of  ghosts.  You  distinguished  men 
only  when  pipes  hanging  from  their  teeth  glowed 
red  or   their  bayonets  flashed. 

Outside  the  station  in  the  public  square  the  peo- 
ple of  Louvain  passed  in  an  unending  procession, 
women  bareheaded,  weeping,  men  carrying  the 
children  asleep  on  their  shoulders,  all  hemmed  in 
by  the  shadowy  army  of  gray  wolves.  Once  they 
were  halted,  and  among  them  were  marched  a 
line  of  men.  They  well  knew  their  fellow  towns- 
men. They  were  on  their  way  to  be  shot.  And 
better  to  point  the  moral  an  officer  halted  both 
processions  and,  climbing  to  a  cart,  explained 
why  the  men  were  to  die.  He  warned  others  not 
to  bring  down  upon  themselves  a   like  vengeance. 

The   Battle   of  Heligoland   Bight 

While  the  detailed  story  of  the  biggest 
battle  on   the   sea,    that   off   Heligoland,   on 
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August  28,  has  probably  yet  to  be  written, 
some  very  graphic  accounts  by  private  indi- 
viduals have  already  appeared.  An  American 
returning  from  London  expresses  the  most 
unbounded  admiration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's control  of  the  press.  Speaking  of  the 
departure  of  the  British  fleet  after  war  was 
declared,  he  says,  after  marveling  at  the 
celerity  with  which  naval  orders  were  carried 
out: 

At  11:19  o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  4,  there 
were  317  wireless  messages  sent  to  as  many  ships 
from  the  Admiralty  Office.  The  message  to  all 
was  the  same,  and  read  as  follows:  "Go." 

Within  nine  minutes  there  were  317  replies,  the 
single  word:  "Off." 

The  first  naval  action,  that  in  the  North 
Sea,  is  described  in  the  New  York  World 
by  "one  who  took  part  in  it."  Of  the  en- 
trance into  the  action,  this  writer  says: 


Have  you  ever  noticed  a  dog  rush  in  on  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  scatter  them?  He  goes  for  the  near- 
est and  barks,  and  goes  so  much  faster  than  the 
flock  that  it  bunches  up  with  its  companions.  The 
dog  then  barks  at  another,  and  the  sheep  spread 
out  fan-wise.  So  all  around  in  front  of  the  dog 
there  is  a  semi-circle  of  sheep,  and  behind  him 
none.  That  was  much  what  we  did  at  7  A.  M.  on 
the  28th.  The  sheep  were  the  German  torpedo 
craft,  who  fell  back  just  on  the  limits  of  the  range 
and  tried  to  lure  us  within  the  fire  of  the  Heligo- 
land forts;  but  a  cruiser  came  out  and  engaged 
cur  Arethusa.  They  had  a  real  heart-to-heart 
talk  while  we  looked  on,  and  a  few  of  us  tried 
to  shoot  at  the  enemy,  too,  though  it  was  beyond 
our  distance. 

The  Mainz,  says  this  observer,  was  "im- 
mensely gallant." 

The  last  I  saw  of  this  German  cruiser,  abso- 
lutely wrecked  alow  and  aloft,  her  whole  mid- 
ships a  fuming  inferno,,  she  had  one  gun  for- 
ward and  one  aft  still  spitting  forth  fury  and 
defiance   like   a   wildcat  mad  with  wounds. 


Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 
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When  the  Mainz  had  sunk  a  real  Jules 
Verne  rescue  was  achieved. 

The  Defender,  having  sunk  an  enemy,  lowered 
a  whaler  to  pick  up  her  swimming  survivors. 
Before  the  whaler  got  back  an  enemy's  cruiser 
came  up  and  chased  the  Defender,  and  thus  she 
abandoned  her  whaler.  Imagine  their  feelings, 
alone  in  an  open  boat,  without  food,  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  that  land  the 
enemy's  fortress,  with  nothing  but  fog  and  foes 
around  them.  Suddenly  a  swirl  alongside,  and 
up,  if  you  please,  pops  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
submarine  E-4,  opens  his  conning-tower,  takes 
them  all  on  board,  shuts  up  again,  dives,  and 
brings  them  home,  250  miles.  Is  not  that  magnifi- 
cent? No  novel  would  dare  face  the  critics  with 
an  episode  like  that  to  it,  except  perhaps  Jules 
Verne's;    and  all   true. 

The   Dramatic  Horrors  of  the   Allied 
Retreat 

Some  of  the  most  brilliant  war  reports 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  Philip  Gibbs,  who 
represents  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  and 
the  New  York  Times.  Speaking  of  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  of  the  Allies'  retreat  before  the 
Germans,  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris, 
this  writer  says: 

In  justice  to  the  Germans  it  must  be  said  they 
were  heroic  in  courage  and  reckless  of  their  lives, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  was  choked  with 
their  corpses.  The  river  itself  was  strewn  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  and  literally 
ran   red   with   blood.   .    .    . 

Down  the  road  came  suddenly  parties  of  peas- 
ants with  fear  in  their  eyes.  Some  of  them  were 
in  farm  carts  and  put  their  horses  to  a  stumbling 
gallop. 

Women  with  blanched  faces,  carrying  children 
in  their  arms,  trudged  along  the  dusty  highway, 
and  it  was  clear  that  these  people  were  afraid  of 
something  behind  them.  There  were  not  many  of 
them,  and  when  they  had  passed  the  countryside 
was  strangely  and  uncannily  quiet.  There  was 
only  the  sound  of  singing  birds  above  fields  which 
were  flooded  with  the  golden  light  of   the  setting  sun. 

Then  I  came  into  the  town.  An  intense  si- 
lence    brooded     there     among     the     narrow     little 


streets  below  the  old  Norman 
church, — a  white  jewel  on  the 
rising  ground  beyond.  Almost 
every  house  was  shuttered  with 
blind  eyes;  but  here  and  there 
I  looked  through  an  open  win- 
dow into  deserted  rooms.  No 
human  face  returned  my  gaze. 
It  was  an  abandoned  town, 
emptied  of  all  its  people,  who 
had  fled  with  fear  in  their 
eyes,  like  those  peasants  along 
the   roadway. 

But  presently  I  saw  a  human 
form;  it  was  the  figure  of  a 
French  dragoon,  with  his  car- 
bine slung  behind  his  back.  He 
was  stopping  by  the  side  of  a 
number  of  gunpowder  bags.  A 
little  farther  away  were  little 
groups  of  soldiers  at  work  by 
two  bridges,  one  over  a  stream 

and  one  over  a   road.     They  were   working  very 

calmly    and    I    could    see    what    they    were    doing; 

they   were   mining  bridges  to  blow   them   up   at   ? 

given   signal. 

How  a  Kansas  Photographer  Held  Up  a 
German  Army  Corps 
A  graphic  description  of  how  one  diminu- 
tive Kansas  photographer  held  up  the  Ninth 
Imperial  German  Army  Corps  to  "take  its 
picture"  is  given  by  Mr.  E.  Alexander 
Powell,  who  has  been  sending  some  very 
readable  stories  from  Belgium  to  the  New 
York  World.  Mr.  Powell  had  asked  the 
German  general  if  Thompson  might  photo- 
graph the  army  in  passing. 

Five  minutes  later  Thompson  whirled  away  in 
a  military  motor-car  ciceroned  by  an  officer  who 
attended    the    army   school   at   Fort   Riley,   Kansas. 

They  stopped  the  car  beside  the  road,  in  a  place 
where  the  light  was  good,  and  when  Thompson 
saw  approaching  a  regiment  or  battery  of  which 
he  wished  a  picture  he  would  tell  the  officer, 
whereupon  the  officer  would  blow  a  whistle  and 
the   whole   column    would    halt. 

"Just  wait  a  few  minutes  until  the  dust  set- 
tles," Thompson  would  remark,  and  the  Ninth  Im- 
perial Army  Corps,  whose  columns  stretched  over 
the  countryside  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  would 
stand  in  its  tracks  until  the  air  was  sufficiently 
clear   to   get   a  picture. 

Thus  far  the  only  one  who  has  succeeded  in 
halting  the  German  army  is  this  little  photog- 
rapher  from   Kansas. 

A  field  battery  of  the  Imperial  Guard  rumbled 
past  and  Thompson  made  some  remark  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  American   gunners  at  Vera  Cruz. 

"Let  us  show  you  what  our  gunners  can  do," 
said   the   officer,   and   he   gave   an   order. 

There  were  more  orders, — a  perfect  volley  of 
them.  A  bugle  shrilled,  eight  horses  strained 
against  their  collars,  drivers  cracked  their  whips, 
and  a  gun  left  the  road  and  swung  into  position 
in   an   adjacent   field. 

On  a  knoll  three  miles  away  an  ancient  wind- 
mill was  beating  the  air  with  its  huge  wings.  A 
shell   hit   the   windmill    and    tore   it   into  splinters. 

"Good  work,"  Thompson  observed  critically. 
"If  those  fellows  of  yours  keep  on  they'll  be  able 
to  get  a  job  in  the  American  navy  after  the  war." 


THE    STRUGGLE   FOR    WORLD 

PEACE 


GERMAN  "INTELLECTUALS"  ON 

MILITARISM 


WHAT  do  the  advanced  German  think- 
ers, the  men  of  letters  and  of  science, 
think  of  militarism?  To  this  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  an  answer  in  an  ar- 
ticle written  recently  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  literary  men  of  Munich,  Wilhelm 
Herzog,  for  the  leading  editorial  of  the 
first  number  of  Die  Forum,  a  newly  estab- 
lished German  monthly  review  published  in 
Munich. 

The  article,  entitled  "War,"  is  an  amaz- 
ingly bitter  arraignment  of  militarism  and 
an  impassioned  denunciation  of  the  profes- 
sional war  agitators  who  foster  it.  Written 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities, 
it  reads  like  an  inspired  prophecy.  This 
writer  asks  pointedly  of  his  countrymen : 

When  shall  we  be  able  to  replace  the  futile 
activities  of  the  liberal  apostles  of  peace  by  an 
active  progressive  movement  of  all  the  men  of 
brains,  who,  in  unison  with  the  thousands  of  bat- 
talions of  the  working  classes  must  form  the 
phalanx  which  shall  forefend  (vorbeugen)  the 
madness  of  the  possible  outbreak  of  war  in  Cen- 
tral Europe?  Nobel's  peace  prizes  are  allotted,  con- 
gresses of  peace  are  held,  palaces  of  peace  are 
erected  with  pomp  and  hypocrisy.  There  stand 
the  palaces!  and  yet  any  day  a  war  may  break 
out  in  any  corner  of  Europe.  Helplessly  we  shall 
be  forced  to  look  on  murder,  or  even  share  in  it. 

Even  the  author  of  this  Cassandra-like 
prophecy  could  hardly  have  anticipated  how 
soon  and  with  what  dreadful  suddenness  his 
vision  of  horror  would  be  realized.  At  this 
point  in  his  article  he  pauses  to  quote  a 
significant  passage  from  Prince  von  Billow's 
book  on  "German  Politics,"  a  passage  which, 
though  written  to  admonish  the  German  cul- 
tivated classes  of  their  duty  to  the  state,  is 
perhaps  even  more  cogent  in  its  appeal  to 
those  of  America.  Speaking  of  German  po- 
litical life  the  Prince  says: 

We  still  have  in  Germany  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cultivated  men  who  avoid  participation  in 
party  affairs,  to  whom  political  life  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  if  not  actually  repellent.  .  .  .  An 
active  taking  part  in  the  course  of  political  busi- 


ness, that  is  what  we  Germans  lack, — an  interest 
which  is  not  roused  merely  at  election  times,  but 
concerns  itself  steadily  with  the  questions  large  or 
small  of  the  political  life  of  the  state.  It  should 
be  the  business  of  the  men  of  brains  and  cultiva- 
tion to  take  this  political  education  in  hand.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  leaders  whom  no 
people  follows  so  willingly  as  does  the  German 
race.  That  lax  indifference  of  intellectually  and 
csthetically  sensitive  natures  towards  political  life, 
which  formerly  may  have  been  harmless  enough, 
is  now   quite  out  of  place. 

Commenting  briefly  on  this,  Mr.  Herzog 
goes  a  step  further,  saying: 

Let    us    at    last    make    trial    of    Karl    Marx's 
stormy  imperative,  which  has  inflamed  millions  of 
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proletarian  brains,  let  us  turn  to  the  gigantic  party 
of  the  Intellectuals  with  a  cry  that  may  kindle 
their  spirits  like  that  of  Communist  Manifesto: 
"Intellectuals  of  all  the  countries,  unite  your- 
selves!" You  have  the  Power  whenever  you 
find  the  Will.  Organize  yourselves.  Call  a 
congress  of  the  brainworkers  of  every  land.  .  .  . 
All  good  Europeans  would  come:  Anatole  France, 
Octave  Mirabeau,  Romain  Rolland,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Chesterton,  Wedekind,  Hauptmann,  Heinrich  and 
Thomas  Mann,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Andrejew, 
Gorki,  Rodin,  Liebermann,  Simmel,  Brentano, 
Mereschkowski,  and  many  young,  ardent  brains, 
who, — as  artists  or  savants, — know  no  national 
bounds,  no  racial  interests,  to  whom  righteous- 
ness means  more  than  justice,  and  to  whom  the 
intellect,  art,  and  the  sciences  stand  higher  than 
that  vague  something-or-other,  which  to-day  is 
termed  patriotism.  These  leaders  of  the  brain- 
workers  would  have  but  one  aim:  bjr  power  of  the 
numbers  of  their  names  to  destroy  medieval 
prescriptions  and  institutions;  to  drive  out  the 
despots  of  imperial  greed,  in  order  to  leave  the 
path  free,  not  for  a  general  celebration  of  brother- 
ly feeling,  but  for  the  axiomatic  idea  that  in  our 
era  there  is  no  longer  any  place  for  war;  that 
we  have  more  important  and  more  fruitful  affairs 
to  engage  us;  that  the  struggles  which  will  come 
may  be  gladly  fought  out  without  guns  and 
arms;  that  we  are  in  the  world,  not  to  fire  bullets 
into  the  bodies  of  people  who  have  done  us  no 
harm,  but  in  order  to  lessen  mutually  the  neces- 
sities and  banalities  of  life, — by  a  song,  by  a  good 
word,  by  a  beautiful  picture, — or  by  what  is  of 
far   more    value,    by   humanity. 

Herr  Herzog  closes  this  glowing  appeal  to 
reason,  which  derives  an  added  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  doubtless  have  never 
seen  the  light  had  the  present  rigid  rules  of 
censorship  been  in  force, — late  dispatches  tell 
us  that  any  criticism  of  government  meas- 
ures subjects  the  critic  to  immediate  court- 
martial,   with   possible  death   as   the  punish- 


ment!— with  these  bold  and  eloquent  words: 

We  will  fight,  we  will  conquer  or  perish,  we 
will  sound  the  gamut  of  human  joys  and  suf- 
ferings, but  we  will  not  let  ourselves  be  mowed 
down  by  senseless  machine  guns.  And  because 
we  know  how  arbitrarily,  how  casually,  how 
senselessly,  war  may  arise  to-day  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  we  will  erect  an  Areopagus  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals. The  ruling  powers  will  at  first  regard 
its  judgments  with  the  contempt  of  the  technician 
for  the  amateur.  Nevertheless  its  voice,  the  voice 
of  Reason,  will  be  heard  of  all  the  people,  it  must 
be  heard,  though  the  despots  turn  deaf  ears  to  it, 
and  it  will, — O  blessed  Utopia, — penetrate  and 
conquer. 

The  View  of  Two  German  Scientists 

On  the  other  side,  a  bitter  statement  by 
Rudolf  Eucken  and  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  two 
leading  philosophical  writers  of  Germany, 
arraigns  England  for  her  "moral  injustice 
and  baseness."    They  say: 

What  is  taking  place  to-day  will  be  forever 
pointed  at  in  the  annals  of  world  history  as  Eng- 
land's indelible  shame.  England  fights  in  behalf 
of  a  Slavic,  half-Asiatic,  power  against  German- 
ism; she  fights  on  the  side  not  only  of  barbarism 
but  also  of  moral  injustice,  for  it  is  indeed  not 
forgotten  that  Russia  began  the  war  because  she 
would  permit  no  radical  reparation  for  a  shame- 
ful  murder. 

It  is  England  whose  fault  has  extended  the  pres- 
ent war  into  a  world  war,  and  has  thereby  en- 
dangered our  joint  culture.  And  all  this  for  what 
reason?  Because  she  was  jealous  of  Germany's 
greatness,  because  she  wanted  to  hinder  at  any 
price  a  further  growth  of  this  greatness.  For 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  on  this  point  that 
England  was  determined  in  advance  to  cast  as 
many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of  Ger- 
many's existence  in  this  struggle  of  the  giants, 
and  to  hinder  her  as  much  as  possible  in  the  full 
development  of  her  powers. 


A  WORLD  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  WAR 


THAT  some  men  are  not  heart-broken  by 
the  great  war  and  still  see  the  possibility 
of  universal  peace  is  shown  by  a  brief  article 
by  the  German-Austrian  dramatist,  Frank 
Wedekind,  in  the  Forum  (Munich),  in 
which  he  gives  the  following  masterly  analy- 
sis of  certain  aspects  of  humanity's  spiritual 
evolution : 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  the  to- 
tal number  of  men  living  in  all  the  cloisters  of 
Europe  was  approximately  the  same  as  tho*e  liv- 
ing in  barracks  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  me- 
dieval state  was  not  a  political  state,  but  a  clerical 
state.  The  absolute  power  was  held  by  the  church. 
The  necessity  for  the  rise  of  the  church  is  obvi- 
ously found  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  lasted  for  four  hundred  years.  .  .  .  For  four 
hundred  years  every  cultivated  man,  every  one  who 
possessed  even   a   glimmer  of  the   ancient  culture, 


had  to  spend  his  whole  life  haunted  by  the  in- 
eradicable conviction  of  inevitable  decay  and 
hopeless  destruction.  This  fact  alone  clearly  ex- 
plains why  the  absolute  and  dependable  value  of 
life  had  to  be  sought,  found  and  established  as 
sacrosanct,  in  existence  in  another  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  laws  by  which  men  lived  were 
promulgated,  not  by  the  state,  but  by  the  church. 
The  church  stood  back  of  marriage,  family, 
schools,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  the  poor.  The 
church  was  the  standard-bearer  of  culture  in  at 
least  as  high  a  degree  as  is  the  state  to-day.  The 
Reformation  represents  the  turning  point  at  which 
the  medieval  clerical  state  was  supplanted  by  the 
modern  political  state  just  as  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Roman  World  Empire  had  been  sup* 
planted   by   the  empire  of  the  church. 

At  this  turning  point,  marked  by  the 
Reformation,  Dr.  Wedekind  finds  that  two 
powerful  emotions  which  were  active  factors 
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in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  ancients,  but  were 
practically  unknown  in  medival  centuries, 
are  re-awakened.  These  are  freedom  of 
thought  and  national  feeling. 

This  national  consciousness  has  been  steadily 
increasing  now  for  half  a  thousand  years,  and 
parallel  with  its  growth  has  been  that  of  mili- 
tarism. Just  as  the  clergy  of  the  medieval  state 
made  use  of  Hell  and  Purgatory  as  threats  to  en- 
force their  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  present 
day  militarism  makes  use  of  .  .  .  the  coming 
world  war.1  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bilities that  there  should  exist  between  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  various  civilized  nations, 
which  regard  each  other  with  hostility,  an  uncon- 
scious and  unuttered  agreement  that  the  timid 
and  unarmed  citizens  should  be  periodically 
frightened  by  the  rattling  of  sabers  into  voting 
supplies  for  the  support  of  the  armies. 

Mr.  Wedekind  declares,  furthermore,  that 
military  force  is  now  at  its  zenith,  exactly  as 
was  clerical  power  on  the  eve  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  he  adds  these  cheering  words: 

Just  as  at  that  time  freedom  of  thought  arrayed 
itself  against  the  church,  so  now  an  international 
consciousness  of  common  humanity  and  the  awak- 
ening sense  of  solidarity  among  civilized  peoples 
are  arraying  themselves  against  military  domina- 
tion. And  in  the  struggle  of  to-day  wit  and  sa- 
tire are  the  strongest  weapons  in  the  field  just  as 
they  were  in  the  struggle  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Wit  and  satire,  however,  produce  their  strongest 
effect  when  they  are  not  products  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  partisan  writers,  but  spring  directly  from 
actual  occurrences,  as  in  certain  phases  of  the 
Dreyfus  Process  and  of  the  "Koepenickiad."  .  .  . 
The  Reformation  movement  embraced  a  period 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  while  the  peace 
movement  was  started  barely  two  decades  since. 
And  for  that  reason  we  must  have  more  than  a 
little  patience. 

The  Role  of  Violence  in  the  Conflict  of 
Modern  Life 

With  a  keen  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  individual  and  collective  action,  the 
well-known  pacifist,  R.  Broda,  compares 
odious  and  brutal  war  to  the  odious  and 
brutal  lynch  law,  and  affirms  that  peoples, 
no  more  than  individuals,  have  the  right  to 
mete  out  justice  themselves.  M.  Broda  has 
compiled  a  sort  of  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  all  acts  of  violence,  gathered 
from  eminent  and  distinguished  thinkers  of 
many  nationalities,  in  collaboration  with  such 
men  as  Descamps,  Fernand  Mazade,  I.  de 
Polako,  the  valiant  editor  of  the  "Documents 
du  Progress." 

Almost  all  the  master  minds  appealed  to 
are  agreed  in  their  condemnation  of  the  lynch 

1  This  article  appeared  before  the  "World  War"  had 
actually  engulfed   Europe. 


law  as  applied  to  nations,  which  is  war,  and 
are  opposed  to  all  manifestations  of  violence, 
including  revolutions,  strikes,  and  duels. 
M.  Ferdinand  Buisson's  opinion  is  note- 
worthy.    He  says: 

• 
International  arbitration,  government  by  uni* 
versal  suffrage,  and  a  collective  contract  system, 
sanctioned  and  guaranteed  (bv  society?),  are  the 
three  modes  of  resistance  that  will  be  substituted 
for  those  of  strikes,   revolutions  and  wars. 

Among  others  who  are  quoted  are  Dr. 
Sakunoshin  Motoda,  of  Tokio,  Dr.  Charles 
Richet,  the  Margueritte  brothers,  and  Paul 
Hyacinthe  Loyson,  editor  of  the  Droits  de 
/'Homme  (The  Rights  of  Man).  All  the 
opinions  recorded  give  evidence  of  a  noble 
endeavor  towards  the  diffusing  the  humani- 
tarian ideal  and  a  splendid  defense  of  the 
true  and  the  good.  M.  Broda's  work,  says 
the  editor  of  La  Revue,  in  commenting, 
awakens  the  hope  of  a  better  future, — of  the 
day  when  violence  will  cease  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  destiny  of  the  helpless. 

Armaments  Cannot  Preserve  Peace 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  war,  thinks  Dr.  Eliot,  ex-president  of 
Harvard  University,  (we  quote  from  his 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times)   will  be  the 

conviction  it  carries  to  the  minds  of  thinking  peo- 
ple that  the  whole  process  of  competitive  arma- 
ments, the  enlistment  of  the  entire  male  popula- 
tion in  national  armies,  and  the  incessant  plan- 
ning of  campaigns  against  neighbors,  is  not  a 
trustworthy  method  for  preserving  peace.  It  now 
appears  that  the  military  preparations  of  the  last 
fifty  years  in  Europe  have  resulted  in  the  most 
terrific  war  of  all  time,  and  that  a  fierce  ulti- 
mate outbreak  is  the  only  probable  result  of  the 
system.  For  the  future  of  civilization  this  is  a 
lesson  of  high  value.  It  teaches  that  if  modern 
civilization  is  to  be  preserved,  national  executives 
— whether  imperial  or  republican — must  not  have 
at  their  disposal  immense  armaments  and  drilled 
armies  held  ready  in  the  leash;  that  armaments 
must  be  limited,  an  international  Supreme  Court 
established,  national  armies  changed  to  the  Swiss 
form,  and  an  international  force  adequate  to  deal 
with  any  nation  that  may  suddenly  become  law- 
less agreed  upon  by  treaty  and  held  always  in 
readiness.  The  occasional  use  of  force  will  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary  even  in  the  civilized  world; 
but  it  must  be  made  not  an  aggressive,  but  a  pro- 
tective force  and  used  as  such — just  as  protective 
force  as  has  to  be  used  sometimes  in  families, 
schools,   cities,    and   commonwealths. 

At  present,  Americans  do  not  close  their  eyes 
to  the  plain  fact  that  the  brute  force  which  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  are  now  using  can 
only  be  overcome  by  brute  force  of  the  same  sort 
in  larger  measure.  It  is  only  when  negotiations 
for  peace  begin  that  the  great  lesson  of  the  futility 
of  huge  preparations  for  fighting  to  preserve  peace 
can  be  given  effect. 
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THE  WAR  AND  CONSCIENCE 


'  I  AHE  reviews  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
-*•  continent, — such  as  had  come  to  Ameri- 
can notice  up  to  the  middle  of  last  month, — 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  given  over  almost 
entirely  to  articles  on  the  war  situation.  It 
was  evident,  however,  from  the  character  of 
these  articles,  that  most  of  the  magazines  had 
been  prepared  in  more  or  less  haste,  and  that 
the  articles,  in  the  main,  were  those  struck 
off  in  the  first  hectic  flush  of  nationalism. 
From  a  few  of  the  more  mature  articles  we 
are  quoting  in  this  department. 

The  Contemporary  for  September  is  a  war 
number.  The  subjects  of  most  of  the  articles, 
however,  have  already  been  treated  in  other 
ways  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  One 
article  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
entitled  "The  War  and  Conscience,"  and  is 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Winton,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

It  is  a  typically  English  article,  with  that 
constant  harking  back  to  the  national  con- 
science which  characterizes  the  writing  of 
Englishmen  on  national  or  international 
topics,  whether  they  be  laymen  or  clerics. 
Bishop  Winton  points  out  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  world,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
war  will  precipitate  a  settlement. 

It  all  seems  half  natural,  as  if  we  had  been 
expecting  it,  as  if  something  of  the  sort  had  to 
be,  as  if  we  could  not  have  gone  on  as  we  were, 
and  yet  could  not  have  found  our  way  out,  as  if 
we  were  ready  for  a  move  onward  which  had  to 
be  made  for  us  and  not  by  us.  .  .  .  We  saw 
no  way  to  settle  our  controversies.     The  problems 


of  freedom  and  justice  in  Ireland,  of  women's 
claims,  of  the  demand  of  labor  for  an  increased 
share  in  the  results  of  industry  and  for  a  more 
organized  influence  in  the  life  of  the  community, — 
it  was  the  same  with  them  all;  there  was  a  sense 
of  deadlock.  Nor,  as  all  are  agreed,  was  there 
anything  like  a  due  concentration  of  energy  and 
interest  on  our  most  urgent  problems  in  urban 
and  country  life,  the  health  of  our  people,  their 
housing  and  the  brightening  and  ennobling  of 
their  lives.  Much  was  done  and  being  done;  but 
yet  there  was  a  sense  of  impotence. 

It  was  the  same  way,  perhaps,  continues 
Bishop  Winton,  on  the  larger  scale  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  Concert  of  Europe  just  kept  things  going, 
and  tided  over  critical  moments,  but  we  seemed 
to  live  in  a  prolonged  "interim" ;  and  there  was 
no  sense  of  steady  movement  towards  something 
better.  It  was  pitiful,  too,  to  see  how  powerless, 
as  in  the  Congo  case,  the  European  governments 
were  for  any  vigorous  action  in  favor  of  liberty 
and  true  civilization.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
was  felt  in  the  religious  sphere.  Unrivalled  mis- 
sionary opportunities  were  offered  to  us  in  the 
Far  East;  they  were  recognized  and  estimated, 
but  we  showed  little  power  to  take  them  up. 
Besides,  for  those  who  have  been  trained  to  lay 
primary  stress  on  moral  causes  and  conditions, 
there  was  ground  for  deep  uneasiness.  The  word 
materialism  (understood  by  our  fathers  as  the 
name  of  a  philosophical  theory)  was  constantly 
confronting  ourselves  as  an  obvious  label  for 
many  tendencies  in  our  civilization.  Economically, 
socially  and  politically,  gold  and  iron,  wealth  and 
force,  have  had  far  more  than  their  due.  The 
luxury  of  those  who  "could  afford  it"  and  the 
passionate  pleasure-seeking  throughout  our  people 
were  constantly  confessed  and  continually  in- 
creased.    Vast  sums  were  indeed  spent  in  charity, 
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but  it  was  hard  to  see  signs,  except  among  the 
poor,  of  their  being  raised  by  frugality  or  sacri- 
fice. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  end  of 
what  is  happening  to  European  civilization 
through  the  onslaught  of  armaments,  it  seems 
to  this  devout  churchman  that  the  world 
should  steady  itself  with  the  remembrance 
that  "catastrophe  has  been  historically  one  of 
the  means  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for 
growth."  Surely,  he  says,  Europe  can  never 
return  to  that  condition  in  which  it  has  lived 
for  these  last  decades:  "A  condition  infinitely 
comic   if   it  were  not  so   desperately  serious 


and  wrong."  The  condition  of  universal 
armament,  he  insists,  must  give  place  to  some 
better  way  of  living  together.  "Its  crushing 
load  upon  life  and  welfare  must  be  removed 
or  lightened."  Europe,  particularly  Britain, 
he  says,  must  experience  "a  genuine  revival 
of  the  higher  moral  faiths." 

We  are  so  afraid  of  cant  that  we  have  been 
almost  afraid  to  speak  of  principles.  But  this  is 
really  moral  cowardice  and  stubbornness.  The 
great  laws  of  righteousness,  justice  and  humanity 
are  there:  they  work,  not  in  the  same  way,  but 
as  surely  as  the  laws  of  physical  nature.  We 
must  read  the  lessons  as  they  write  themselves 
out  in  history. 


WHY  DOES  ENGLAND  FIGHT? 


^TPHE  question  has  many  times  been  asked 
-*-  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war: 
What  are  the  nations  fighting  for?  We  have 
all  heard,  again  and  again,  the  German  con- 
tention that  the  Fatherland  is  fighting  for 
self-preservation.  Austria  attacked  Servia  to 
uphold  her  national  dignity.  Russia  claims 
that  Slavdom  must  be  protected  and  extended. 
France  and  Belgium,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
are  protecting  themselves  against  invasion. 
But  what,  ask  the  Germans,  are  the  English 
fighting  for?  Many  Englishmen  have  asked 
the  same  question.  The  plaints  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  fill  the  air,  and  H.  G.  Wells's  cogent- 
ly expressed  reasons  were  set  forth  in  these 
pages  last  month.  A  clear,  straightforward 
answer  to  the  question :  What  are  Britons 
fighting  for?  appears  in  the  London  Specta- 
tor, which  claims  to  speak  for  "every  English- 
man who  thinks" : 

We  are  fighting  against  the  determination  of 
the  ruling  military  caste  in  Germany,  first,  to 
have  their  tyranny  at  home  still  more  firmly  es- 
tablished by  a  foreign  war,  and  next,  to  make 
Germany  the  dominant  power  of  the  world — 
dominant  as  was  Louis  XIV  in  the  height  of  his 
glory  and  as  was  Napoleon  for  the  twelve  years 
between  1800  and  the  failure  of  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign. The  aims  of  the  German  military  caste, 
of  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Hohenzollerns  are 
the  willing  instruments,  are  exactly  the  aim  of 
Napoleon.  Their  methods  of  realizing  those  aims 
by  a  "ruthless,  relentless  and  remorseless"  war, 
which  shall  arouse  the  sense  of  terror  and  over- 
whelm all  opposition,  are  also  the  same. 

Are  the  victors  to  gain  anything,  materi- 
ally or  morally?  To  this  question  the  editor 
of  the  Spectator  replies: 

That  depends  upon  who  is  victorious.  The 
Germans  no  doubt  think — though  here  we  believe 
they    are    mistaken — that    if    they    are    victorious 


they  are  going  to  obtain  great  material  prosperity 
by  seizing  the  colonies  of  their  opponents  and  by 
the  infliction  of  huge  indemnities.  If  eight  mil- 
lions is  the  indemnity  for  one  comparatively  small 
city  like  Brussels,  what  would  be  the  indemnity 
for  Belgium,  and  what  the  indemnity  for  France 
or  for  Britain?  To  say  what  they  would  gain 
morally  is  somewhat  difficult.  If  we  were  to  ask 
some  German  professor  of  philosophy  or  history 
at  a  state  university,  such  professor,  if  he  cared 
to  tell  the  truth,  would  say  that  they  were  going 
to  impose  German  culture — the  true  culture — on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  take  the  scepter  of  the 
seas  too  long  held  by  an  effete  nation  like  the 
British,  and,  further,  to  put  an  end  to  the  arro- 
gance of  a  decadent  France.  From  their  point 
of  view,  no  doubt,  the  Germans  would  esteem  that 
a  great  moral  gain.  Germany  would  have  her 
place  in  the  sun,  and  have  gained  intellectually 
and  morally  as  well  as  economically.  If  we,  and 
not  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  are  the  vic- 
tors, how  is  the  question  to  be  answered?  That 
we  shall  gain  nothing  material  we  fully  agree. 
Our  material  loss  must  be  enormous  whichever 
way  the  balance  inclines.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  as  to  the  moral  loss  or  gain?  The  answer 
is  plain  to  any  man  who  will  put  the  question  to 
himself  honestly,  and  not  with  a  mind  drugged 
by  an  inverted  sense  of  patriotism.  The  whole 
world  will  gain  by  our  victory,  for  it  will  be  a 
victory  for  individual  freedom,  the  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people,  for 
national  independence  as  against  servile  and  de- 
pendent States,  and  defeat  for  a  monopolizing 
and  despotic  military  caste.  If  we  lose,  human 
liberty  and  national  independence  will  go  down 
for  a  generation  at  least  in  blood  and  thunder, 
perhaps  go  down   never  to  revive   again. 

Finally,  in  reply  to  the  reproach  that  Brit- 
ain should  not  work  with  "barbarous  Russia," 
the  Spectator  has  this  to  say: 

If  Russia  shows  the  same  desire  to  dominate 
that  Germany  has  shown  and  develops  an  arro- 
gant military  caste,  we  must  restrain  Russia  also. 
But  surely  he  must  see  that  the  chances  of  Russia 
doing  this  are  not  increased  but  greatly  reduced 
by   alliance  with   the   democracies   of   France   and 
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G.    B.    S.    GEORGE    BERNARD    SHAW — WHO    SCORES 

ENGLAND    FOR    NOT    PREVENTING    WAR 

Britain.  States,  like  men,  are  known  bv  the  com- 
pany they  keep.  Germany  keeps  company  with 
Austria,  an  empire  more  feeble,  but  none  the  less 
arrogant  and  domineering,  than  her  own.  Rus- 
sia is  linked  to  two  democratic  self-governing  na- 
tions. Her  alliance  with  France  and  Britain  will 
make  it  very  difficult  for  her,  if  she  ever  desire*, 
of  which  we  do  not  admit  the  possibility,  to  break 
her  word  to  Poland,  to  the  Finns,  and  to  the  Jews. 
The  notion  that  Russia  is  as  great  a  menace  to 
liberty  as  Germany  is  a  mere  piece  of  special 
pleading  put  into  the  minds  of  Englishmen  by 
German  writers  and  speakers.  There  may  be 
great  faults  in  the  Russian  Government,  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  not  organized  with  that  dread- 
ful mechanical  harshness  and  efficiency  which 
have  made  every  independent  state  in  Eu- 
rope dread  a  German  victory,  as  every  indepen- 
dent state  in  Europe  dreaded  the  victory  of  Na- 
poleon. 

England's    Responsibility    According  to 
"G.  B.  S." 

With  his  usual  epigrammatic  brilliance, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  indicts  England 
for  faint-heartedness  and  bowing  the  knee  to 
capitalism.  She  might  have  warded  off  this 
war,  says  G.  B.  S.  in  an  article  in  the  London 
Daily  News,  if  the  Asquith  Government  had 
only  had  a  "real  modern  foreign  policy." 
England  might  have  said  to  Prussian  mili- 
tarism : 

If  you  attempt  to  smash  France,  we  two  will 
smash  you  if  we  can.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  Germany  of  Bismarck,  which  all  the  world 
loathes,   and   we   will   see   whether   we   cannot  re- 


vive the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Beethoven,  which 
has  not  an  enemy  on  earth.  But  if  you  will  drop 
your  mailed  fist  nonsense  and  be  neighborly,  we 
will  guarantee  you  against  Russia  just  as  heart- 
ily as  we  now  guarantee  France  against  you. 

Can  it  be  doubted,  asks  "G.  B.  S.,"  that  if 
this  had  been  said  resolutely  and  with  the 
vigorous  support  of  all  sections  of  the  House, 
"Potsdam  would  have  thought  twice  and 
thrice  before  declaring  war?'' 

Can  it  be  alleged  that  anything  could  have 
happened  worse  than  has  happened?  Instead  of 
offering  Germany  a  way  out,  we  drove  her  to 
desperation;  all  because  it  was  not  safe  to  talk 
frankly  to  the  Labor  party  and  the  old  Liberals 
about  foreign  affairs. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Capitalism  and  of 
Socialism 

The  difference  between  the  foreign  policy 
of  Socialism  and  the  foreign  policy  of  capital 
is  very  simple,  according  to  "G.  B.  S." 

Capital  sends  the  flags  at  the  heels  of  commer- 
cial speculation  for  profit.  Socialism  would  keep 
the  flag  at  the  head  of  civilization.  Capital, 
badly  wanted  at  home,  is  sent  abroad  after  cheap 
labor  into  undeveloped  countries;  and  the  finan- 
ciers use  the  control  of  our  army  and  fleet,  which 
they  obtain  through  their  control  of  Parliament 
solely  to  guard  their  unpatriotic  investments. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  present  mischief.  France, 
instead  of  using  her  surplus  income  in  abolishing 
French  slums  and  building  up  French  children 
into  strong  men  and  women,  has  lent  it  to  Russia 
to  strengthen  the  most  tyrannical  government  in 
Europe;  and  to  secure  the  interest  of  her  loan 
she  has  entered  into  an  unnatural  alliance  with 
Russia  against  her  more  civilized  neighbors. 

We  have  no  right  to  throw  stones  at  France  on 
this  account;  for  we  made  an  agreement  with 
Russia,  of  a  still  more  sordidly  commercial  char- 
acter, for  the  exploitation  of  Persia  with  the  capi- 
tal that  should  have  fed  our  starving  children, 
and  rebuilt  Dundee  and  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Liver- 
pool,   and    London    as    decent    human    habitations. 

And  now,  mark  the  consequences.  Ger- 
many, with  a  hostile  France  on  one  side,  and 
a  hostile  Russia  on  the  other,  is  in  a  position 
"so  dangerous  that  we  here  in  our  secure 
island  can  form  no  conception  of  its  intoler- 
able tension." 

We  have  never  considered  this,  and  never  al- 
lowed for  it.  By  our  blindness  to  it  we  have 
brought  about  the  war.  We  have  deliberately 
added  to  the  strain  by  making  a  military  and 
naval  anti-German  alliance  with  France  with- 
out at  the  same  time  balancing  its  effect  by  as- 
suring Germany  that  if  she  kept  peace  with 
France  we  would  not  help  Russia  against  her, 
nor  in  the  last  resource  allow  Russia  to  advance 
her  frontier  westward.  .  .  .  Our  business  now 
is  first  to  convince  Potsdam  that  it  cannot  tram- 
ple down  France,  England,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  must  pay  reasonable  damages  for  having 
tried  to;  and,  second,  to  convince  Russia  that  she 
must  not  take  advantage  of  the  lesson  to  subdue 
Germany. 
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BELGIUM'S  NEUTRALITY:  OPPOSING 

VIEWS 


THE  justification  offered  by  the  German 
Government  for  violating  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  is  that  it  was  military  necessity. 
Seldom  is  the  German  entrance  defended  on 
any  other  score.  Dr.  Hermann  Schoenfeld 
(of  George  Washington  University),  how- 
ever, insists  that  both  England  and  France 
had  already  violated  this  neutrality  and  that 
it  would  have  been  "absolute  folly"  for  Ger- 
many to  have  hesitated  to  do  likewise.  Wri- 
ting in  the  Fatherland,  a  weekly  published  in 
New  York  to  influence  American  opinion  in 
favor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  Dr.  Schoen- 
feld characterizes  England's  scruples  with 
regard  to  Belgian  neutrality  as  hypocritical 
and  France's  as  worse.  Belgium, — so  this 
writer  claims,— was  founded  as  a  neutral  state 
"solely  to  save  her  from  the  cupidity  of 
France."  He  summons  history, — particu- 
larly Bismarck's  "Letters," — to  his  aid  in 
proving  this,  and  concludes: 

Knowing  history  and  knowing  the  hankering 
of  France,  for  Belgium,  the  German  Government 
in  the  extreme  hour  of  necessity  pleaded  with 
Belgium  for  a  right  of  way,  vowing  every  pos- 
sible compensation  and  security  and  territorial 
integrity,  but  the  Belgian  King  and  Government, 
with  that  blindness  which  so  often  dooms — as  it 
were,  through  the  powers  of  darkness — those 
who  are  ripe  for  a  fall,  preferred  to  throw  their 
country  into  the  arms  of  their  worst  enemies  and 
destroyers.  When  the  French  statesman,  Count 
Benedetti,  promised  Bismarck,  "You  shall  find 
your  Belgium  somewhere  else,"  he  did  not  dream 
that  the  noble  kingdom,  which  was  industrially, 
culturally,  and  politically  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  states  in  Europe,  would 
be  hurled  by  its  own  demented  rulers  into  the 
arms  of  France,  its  destroyer  and  plotter,  even 
before  it  emerged  from  the  womb  of  time.  There 
lies  the  violation  of  Belgium  neutrality,  not  in 
Germany's  procedure,  to  whom  she  owed  her  in- 
dependent existence,  and  who  was  eager  and 
determined  to  guarantee  it  again  and  forever. 

A  Difference  on  Points  of  History 

A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
M.  Henri  Welschinger,  presumably  himself 
a  Belgian,  does  not  agree  with  the  history  of 
the  German  professor  just  quoted.  He  in- 
sists that  Belgian  neutrality  is  due  to  the 
statesmanship  and  generosity  of  France.  He 
says : 

Let  Belgium  never  forget  that  it.  is  to  France 
that  she  owes  the  prompt  recognition  of  her  inde- 
pendence by  the  other  great  European  powers,  and 
that  France  is  ever  ready  to  support  her  and  to 
keep  her  from  external  attack  and  foreign  in- 
tervention. 


This  promise,  says  M.  Welschinger, 
France  has  kept  and  "present  events  seem  to 
emphasize  her  firm  intention  of  continuing 
to  do  so."  As  to  Bismarck's  relations  to  the 
situation,  this  writer  says: 

When  France  declared  war  against  Prussia,  on 
July  15,  1870,  the  wily  Bismarck  thought  it  an 
opportune  moment  to  bring  to  light  before  Europe 
the  project  of  a  treaty  dated  1866,  drawn  up  by 
the  Count  of  Benedetti,  which  was  found  among 
papers  belonging  to  Rouher  in  the  chateau  of 
Cernay.  This  secret  project,  in  which  Article  IV 
promised  the  help  of  the  Prussian  armies  in  case 
the  Emperor  (Napoleon  111)  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  Belgium,  or  endeavored  to  conquer 
it,  vas  but  an  imprudent  draft,  drawn  up  in  an- 
swer to  perfidious  suggestions  from  the  Iron 
Chancellor.  He,  with  his  usual  craftiness,  threw 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  affair  upon  the  Im- 
perial Government  which,  according  to  him,  had 
made  all  the  advances.  Bismarck,  according  to 
his  own  account,  had  only  overheard  a  monologue, 
and,  as  he  exhibited  a  facsimile  of  the  document, 
Europe,  without  believing  in  his  innocence,  was 
willing  to  believe  in  the  consuming  ambition  of 
Napoleon  III.  England  sided  with  Prussia  and 
it  was  one  of  the  motives  that  decided  the  fatal 
League  of  Neutrals.  On  that  occasion  Earl  Rus- 
sel  had  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  shared 
his  emotion :  "It  is  impossible  not  to  be  anxious 
concerning  the  future  when  one  sees,  in  1866,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  and  the  Ambassador 
initiated  into  the  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  plotting  to  violate  the  treaty  of  1831, 
trampling  under  foot  public  faith  and  endeavoring 
to  destroy  Belgian  independence.  .  .  .  Our  obli- 
gations toward  that  kingdom  are  sacred,  separately 
as   well    as   jointly   with   the   other   powers.    .    .    . 

We  can  choose  but  one  road  and  that  is  the  way 
which  honor  dictates.  .  .  .  We  are  bound  to 
defend  Belgium.  The  members  of  the  English 
Government  declare  publicly  and  explicitly  that 
they  intend  to  respect  their  treaties  and  to  loyally 
fulfil  all  their  obligations,  that  the  name  of 
England  may  not  be  dishonored.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
of  Gr.imont  and  Benedetti,  in  great  embarrass- 
ment, tried  to  deny  the  purport  of  the  vague 
treaty  which  Bismarck  divulged,  but  the  blow 
had  struck.  True,  Napoleon  had  written  to  King 
Leopold  before  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia,  promising  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality, 
hoping  that  Prussia  might  do  as  much.  London, 
however,  thought  it  wiser  to  make  the  situation 
perfectly  clear  and  threatened  to  use  all  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  force  to  assure  that  neutrality  if 
any  one  attempted  to  violate  it.  On  December 
20,  1870,  Leopold  II  congratulated  Emperor  Wil- 
liam I  upon  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  hoping 
that  this  event  might  reestablish  the  "order  of 
right"  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
eric Wilhelm  wrote  in  his  journal  concerning  the 
above  letter:  "Bismarck  expresses  much  gratitude 
to  King  Leopold  for  his  letter,  and  wishes  me  to 
point  out  to  His  Majesty  the  great  guarantee  that 
Belgium  has  in  a  strong,  powerful  Germany  from 
which    she    has    nothing   to    fear    .     .     .    nor    from 
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France,  for  that  matter,  so  long  as  Germany  con-  tion    assumes    "a    truly    ironical    form    .     .     . 

tinues    strong    and    powerful."  for   this   same   strQng)    conscienrious   Germany 

In  the  face  of  the  present  happenings,  con-  has    not    hesitated    to    violate    Belgian    terri- 

cludes   M.   Welschinger,   the  above   declara-  tory." 


THE  REASONS  FOR  ITALY'S  POSITION 

THE  sentimental,   economic,   and   political  trian  yoke,  the  spirit  of  Italia  Irredenta  will  die- 
objections    to    Italy's    following    the    for-  tate  th/  reply/Were  the  matter  to  be  left  to  a 
£  ^i_     t«  ■   i      Mi-            u                     <<    •  vote  °f  trie  Italian  people,  thev  would   far  rather 
tunes  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have  been     vir-  march  against  Austr7/for  the  liberation  of  their 

tually  insuperable.  brothers    than    with    Austria    for    the    conquest    of 

A  long  article  explaining,  from  the  histori-  the  world. 
cal  standpoint,  why  these  objections  exist,  is 

contributed  to  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly,  But  they  have  a  traditional  love  for  France 

by  Mr.  George  B.  McClellan,  former  Mayor  and  a  great  admiration  for  England.     More- 

of   New   York   City.      Mr.    McClellan    has  over, 
been   a  close  student  of   Italian   history   for 

many  years,  and  has  brought  out  a  book  on  uTh*    Italian    Proletariat   has   other   fish   to   fry 

,r      .     J  ,               .        ,        .                 c    ,        »  ,   •     .  than   foreign  conquests.     It  is  engaged  in  the  et- 

Venice  during  its  dominance  of  the  Adriatic.  fort   t0  overthrow   the   existing   form   of  govern- 

He   quotes   the  words   of   d'Azzeglio:      "We  ment   at   home,   peacefully   if   possible,   forcibly   if 

have   made  an   Italy;   it  now  behooves  us  to  necessary.      It   has    no   sympathy   with   either   the 

make    Italians."      This  has  been   the   task  of  ies,ires  °,f.  the  Hapsburgs  or  the  ambitions  of  the 

,      ^,                              ti            i              •    j  Hohenzollerns,  regarding  both  as  the  natural  ene- 

the  Government  at  Rome,  he  reminds  us,  since  mies  of  iaboring  men   in  general   and  of  Italians 

1870.       He    sketches    the    career    of    Giolitti,  in  particular.     The  only  inducement  which  would 

whom  he  calls  one  of   the  greatest  of   Italy's  cause   them   to   throw    their   influence   on   the   side 

statesmen,  and  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  of  the  war>  ™uld  bc.some  si,r,ong  aPPeal nt0  their 
,,  /    .  .       r  -n         ■         c-  passions    or    imaginations.       I  hey    generally    sup- 

problem  before  the  present  Fremier,  bignor  ported  the  war  with  Turkey,  while  it  lasted,  as 

Salandra,  and  his  ministry.     This,  he  tells  us,    they   were   inspired   by  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of 

was  twofold:     The  duty  of  Italy  to  her  allies,    Italian    world-wide    power.      When    Tripoli    had 

and  her  duty  to  herself.     As  to  the  first  he  b,een  con<luered  and  the  Proletariat  discovered  that 

,         i         ■  r  l  they   were   no   nearer    greatness   than   before,   they 

remarks    that    it   was   of   comparatively   easy   f?rgot  their  disillusionment  and  the  hope  of  for- 

solution.  eign  conquest,  and  once  more  turned  their  thoughts 

Neither  Germany  nor  Aus- 
tria-Hungary had  been  at- 
tacked ;  in  fact,  they  had  de- 
liberately and  in  cold  blood 
brought  on  the  war.  Italy  as 
a  faithful  ally  was  therefore 
left  free  either  to  join  them  or 
remain  neutral ;  and  for  rea- 
sons that  will  presently  appear 
she  chose   the   latter  course. 

The  objections  to  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  were  sentimental, 
economic,  and  political. 
While  the  alliance  had  flat- 
tered their  pride,  it  had 
never  been  popular  with  the 
Italians.  The  Italians  dis- 
like and  distrust  Austria. 

Every  Italian  believes  that 
the  Trentino  and  Trieste  ought 
to  belong  to  Italy.  The  spirit 
of  nationality  will  not  down, 
and  so  long  as  the  Austrian 
Italians   call    to   their    brothers  ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA  IN  CONFERENCE 

.»,..■-..,..   .v.-    un,,i_..    .~   „«^,»    ~~a  (Inc     .Marquis    di    San    Giuiiano,     Italian     roreign     Minister,    and    Count 

across  trie    border   to   come    and      Berchtotd,    Austrian    Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs,    having    a    friendly    chat 
deliver    them    from    the    Aus-      before  tte  war) 
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to   the   social    revolution    within   the   boundaries   of 
their  own  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  neu- 
trality to  Italy: 

Happily  surrounded  by  sea  on  all  sides  but 
one,  she  is  protected  on  the  north  by  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  reinforced  by  the  buffer  neu- 
tral state  of  Switzerland  between  Germany  and 
a  part  of  Austria  and  herself.  On  the  northwest 
she  touches  southeastern  France,  and  on  the  north- 
east, southwestern  Austria, — in  both  cases  bel- 
ligerent territory,  it  is  true,  but  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  war.  None  of  the  belligerents  wants 
her  sword  thrown  in  the  scale  against  it,  while 
all  know  that,  failing  her  active  support,  her  neu- 
trality is  of  vital  importance.  She  is  feared  and 
courted  by  all,  with  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  by  her  neutrality. 

Finally,  says  Mr.  McClellan,  while  the 
advantages  of  neutrality  were  quite  evident, 
the  objections  to  war  were  also  evident. 

No  government  [at  Rome]  would  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  carrying  with  it  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Italian  people  in  a  war  against 
Austria  in  defense  of  the  Italians  of  Trieste  or 
the  Trentino,  or  against  Germany  in  behalf  of 
the  Latins  of  France.  But  no  government  would 
find  it  possible  to  unite  the  country  in  a  war  of 
aggression  against  nations  of  the  Latin  race,  or 
to  count  on  the  support  of  the  Italian  masses  in 
any  war,  unless  their  sympathies  or  passions  were 
aroused.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
Signor  Salandra  realized  that  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia  or  France  would  have  been  a 
signal  for  a  general  strike  in  Italy,  which  might 
have  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    ITALY'S    MOBILIZATION 
(Soldiers  going  to  the  Austro-Italian   border) 


LABOR'S  INTERNATIONALISM 


IN   disappointment  which   is  not  concealed 
the  London  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  the 
war,  asks: 

Where  are  the  Socialists  of  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Britain  now  that  the  artificial  con- 
flict, which  they  with  other  parties  and  factions 
represent,  are  tested  by  the  touch  of  a  real  one? 
For  fifty  years  we  have  been  told  that  the  united 
voice  of  the  "workers"  will  forbid  war,  and  stren- 
uous efforts  have  been  made  to  put  some  sub- 
stance into  the  promise.  A  universal  strike  on 
the  advent  or  approach  of  war  has  been  proposed 
and  much  discussed  as  an  effectual  means  of  frus- 
trating it. 

Commenting  on  this,  Prof.  Graham  Tay- 
lor, in  an  article  in  the  Survey,  which  gives 
the  result  of  his  impressions  in  Europe  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  war,  says: 

The  Socialists  must  be  surprised,  as  all  other 
divided  groups  are,  at  the  amazing  spectacle  of 
this  fratricidal  strife.  German  Social  Democrats 
in  one  army  are  fighting  the  Socialists  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  England  in  the  army  of  the  Allies. 
.  .  .  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
the  same  feeling  arises  at  the  sight  of  Christians 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  against  Christians, 
Protestants    against   Protestants,    Catholics    against 


Catholics,  and  the  Holy  Orthodox  against  th« 
Holy  Orthodox  in  the  same  irrational  struggle. 
.  .  .  The  onset  of  this  war  was  too  sudden  and 
severe  for  anything  to  withstand.  The  German 
Socialists,  indeed,  proved  to  be  no  exception. 

Dr.  Taylor  recounts  the  extraordinary 
things  that  have  happened,  to  illustrate  how 
the  war  has  swept  Socialists  and  Radicals  off 
their  feet.  Socialist  clubs  and  publications 
were  suppressed  in  Germany;  France's  fore- 
most Socialist  leader,  Jaures,  was  assassi- 
nated ;  the  French  Premier  and  two  of  his 
associates  in  the  cabinet  are  pronounced 
Socialists ;  a  scholarly  Socialist  leader  of  Bel- 
gium, Vandervelde,  is  a  member  of  the 
Belgian  ministry,  and  even  Peter  Kropotkin, 
the  exiled  Russian  Radical,  from  his  refuge 
in  England,  has  declared  his  loyalty  to  Rus- 
sia. There  was  a  temporary  split  in  the 
British  parliamentary  Labor  party,  while 
John  Burns  resigned  from  the  cabinet,  Ram- 
say Macdonald   giving  up  his  chairmanship. 

The  British  laboring  man's  opposition  to 
the  war  is  voiced  most  vigorously  in  the 
London    Daily    Herald,    edited    by    George 
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JOHN   BURNS 


RAMSAY     MACDOXALD 


ENGLISH  LABOR  LEADERS  WHO  HAVE  OPPOSED  WAR 


Lansbury,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  a 
year  or  so  ago  resigned  from  Parliament  as 
a  protest  against  the  government's  attitude 
towards  woman  suffrage.  Mr.  Lansbury 
has  urged  a  general  strike  of  transportation 
workers  against  the  use  of  communications 
for  war  purposes. 

If  the  protest  against  war  is  to  be  made  ef- 
fective, those  workers  who  have  in  their  power 
the  control  of  transport  and  communication  must 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  used  for  an  end  which 
will  cause  untold  human  suffering.  They  must 
strike  against  war.  The  labor  leaders  must  act 
at  once.  There  is  given  to  the  worker  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
capitalist  system.  The  weapon  stands  ready  to 
the    workers'    hand.      May   they    dare    to  be    wise. 


In  an  impressive  editorial  the  Daily  Her- 
ald applies  William  James's  urgency  of  "a 
moral  equivalent  for  war": 

Cannot  we  still  have  an  army,  equipped  not  for 
death  but  for  life?  Cannot  we  fight,  not  each 
other,  but  our  common  foe — nature  ?  Cannot  we 
thus  preserve  in  the  inmost  fiber  of  the  people 
that  morale  we  would  not  have  stagnate?  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  that  moral  equivalent.  It  lies 
in  the  creation  of  a  civic  sense.  We  must  engender 
a  hatred  of  the  errors  of  our  civilization,  a  hatred 
so  bitter  and  compelling  that  men  will  not  endure 
wrong  because  they  would  regard  it  as  sin.  We 
want  to  take  that  pride  the  soldier  feels  in  the 
possession  of  his  gun,  that  erect  posture  of  body 
and  soul  which  can  be  seen  as  the  outcome  of  his 
training,  and  substitute  for  it  a  pride  in  the  tools 
of  labor,  be  they  the  miner's  pick,  the  surgeon's 
knife,  or  the  weaver's  loom. 
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Meanwhile,  says  Dr.  Taylor  in  conclusion : 

At  the  call  of  their  home  lands,  workers  all  over 
the  world  are  laying  down  their  tools  to  go  back 
to  their  mother  countries  and  take  up  arms  to  kill 
each  other.  Surely,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
their  "class-consciousness"  is  superseded  by  their 
national  loyalty,  and  yet  before  this  war  is  over, 
01  as  a  result  of  it,  national  loyalty  may  be  "sub- 
ordinated  to  the   supremacy  of   race-consciousness 

The  Englishwoman,  the  most  serious  of  the 
organs  of  the  feminist  movement  in  England, 
discusses  the  war  situation  in  the  same  radical 
tone  of  race  consciousness  that  characterizes 
Mr.  Lansbury's  utterances.  In  an  editorial 
announcement,  in  the  issue  for  September,  the 
editors,  who  include  Miss  Frances  Balfour, 
Miss  Mary  Lowndes,  and  other  well-known 
British  feminist  names,  inform  us  that  the 
non-militant  wing  of  the  British  suffrage 
workers, 

recognizing  that  at  the  present  moment  the  first 
aim  of  all  British  subjects  must  be  to  prosecute  a 
just  war  to  its  appointed  end.  and  to  guard  so 
far    as    is    possible    against    the    poverty,    sickness, 


and  other  evils  which  every  war  brings  in  its 
train,  have  decided  to  suspend  for  the  present  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women  and  to 
cooperate  as  far  as  may  be  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  women  to  play  the  part  of  citizens. 

The  militants  had  already  announced  a 
suspension  of  their  warlike  activities.  Miss 
Christabel  Pankhurst,  the  arch  militant,  in 
an  address  urging  men  to  enlist,  said: 

We  militants  have  gladly  laid  aside  our  par- 
ticular quarrel,  because  on  the  safety  of  England 
rests  our  chance  of  ultimate  success  in  the  strug- 
gle. Were  we  subjects  of  Germany  it  would  be 
many  years  before  we  could  reach  even  our  pres- 
ent position  in  the  state. 

"For  the  present,"  the  editors  of  the  Eng- 
lishwoman announce,  their  magazine 

will  be  used  to  give  publicity,  so  far  as  lies  in  its 
power,  to  various  schemes  and  methods  of  relief 
work,  and  will  endeavor  to  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  large  number  of  women  who  feel  to  the  full 
the  horrors  of  war,  who  ardently  desire  peace, 
but  who  yet  would  not  buy  it  at  the  price  of 
honor. 


POLAND  COURTED  BY  HER  PERSECUTORS 


THE  Polish  question  is  becoming  to-day 
the  key  to  the  entire  European  situation. 
The  belligerents  have  been  anxious  to  see 
which  side  the  Poles  will  take.  The  aid 
of  the  Poles  is  equal,  according  to  compe- 
tent judges,  to  several  army  corps, — a  power- 
ful aid,  when  it  is  considered  that  Germany 
has  on  her  eastern  frontier  only  a  very  few 
corps  of  her  army.  To-day,  therefore,  the 
governments  that  partitioned  the  ancient 
Polish  Republic  are  courting  the  Poles  and 
are   promising  them    freedom. 

The  Berlin  M  or  gen  Post  of  August  13 
reproduces  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  army  to  the 
Poles,  calling  upon  them  to  give  active  sup- 
port to  the  Austro-German  forces,  as  Aus- 
tria is  bringing  them  "liberation  from  the 
Muscovite  yoke."  The  London  Morning 
Post's  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  says  it 
is  reported  that  Austria  has  nominated  the 
Archduke  Charles  Stephen  King  of  Poland. 
This  Austrian  Archduke  is  father-in-law  of 
two  Polish  Princes,  Radziwill  and  Czartory- 
ski. 

Germany  also  seeks  Poland's  aid.  A  proc- 
lamation scattered  broadcast  in  Russian  Po- 
land by  aeroplanes  promised  "the  establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  Polish  kingdom"  under 
a  Hohenzollern  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 

Oct.— 8 


and  asked  the  Poles  to  give  a  friendly  re- 
ception to  the  German  Emperor.  All  that 
favored  the  Russian  cause  were  to  be  shot 
at  sight.  When  the  German  army  occupied 
Kalisz,  in  Russian  Poland,  the  Poles  took 
refuge  in  the  cellars  of  their  houses  from 
their  "liberators." 

There  remains  the  bid  for  the  Poles' 
friendship  to  which  the  world  attaches  most 
importance, — the  Russian  bid.  On  August 
15  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  army,  issued  two  mani- 
festoes to  placate  the  Poles.  The  first,  ad- 
dressed to  the  army,  said : 

The  Grand  Duke  Generalissimo  desires  every 
man  under  his  command  to  understand  clearly 
that  the  present  war  has  been  provoked  by  ene- 
mies of  the  Slavonic  people.  Therefore,  the  Rus- 
sian armies  must  on  no  account  do  harm  to  people 
belonging  to  Slavonic  nationality.  Moreover,  the 
loyalty  of  the  Poles  entitles  them,  whether  in- 
habiting Russia,  Germany,  or  Austria,  to  the 
utmost  respect  and  consideration.  No  officer  or 
soldier  must  under  any  circumstances  do  harm  to 
the  Poles,  and  anyone  disobeying  this  command 
will   be   punished  with   the  utmost  severity. 

The  second  proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
Polish  people,  reads: 

The  hour  has  sounded  when  the  sacred  dream 
of    your    fathers    may    be    realized.      A    hundred 
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memory  of  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko 
and  the  many  other  sons  of  Poland 
that  shed  their  blood  for  America  in 
the  War  of  Independence  and  again 
in  the  Civil  War.  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux,  former  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  says  in  the  Paris 
Figaro  that  the  Czar's  promise  of 
autonomy  for  Poland  lifts  another 
nightmare  from  the  breast  of  Eu- 
rope. 

How  the  Czar's  words  will  re-echo 
among  the  oppressed  nations!  The  Sla- 
vonians in  Galicia  and  Bohemia,  the 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  and  the  Danes 
in  Holstein  will  respond  to  this  cry  of 
liberty.  We  get  a  vision  of  a  new 
Europe,  after  this  war  is  waged  to 
exorcise  the  demons  that  are  maddening 
Germany,  where  all  that  have  suffered 
their  helmeted  tyranny  will  rise  in  free- 
dom. 

The  Chambers  will  be  summoned  in 
November  to  ratify  acts  of  high  state. 
This  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  realiza- 
tion in  proper  form  of  the  commander- 
in-chief's  promise  to  unite  under  one 
flag, — that  of  Russia, — the  Poles  now  so 
unhappily  divided  under  three  warring 
flags. 

What  will  be  the  attitude  of  Po- 
CZAR  NICHOLAS  AND  THE  GRAND  DUKE  NICHOLAS NICH*    ,        ,    tnwnrJs    npr    ^nniler*    J.    not 

OLAEV1TCH.  commander-in-chief  OF  THE  land,   towards   her   despoilers   is  not 

RUSSIAN  ARMIES  -vet  known  to  the  roles  in  America, 

as  no  positive  intimation  from  Po- 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  living  body  of  Poland  land  has  yet  come  to  them.  The  London 
was    torn    to   pieces,    but   her    soul    survived    and    Daily   News,   judging  by   Russian   papers   at 

rorn!,Vnn  IT  hopefthat  for  *e  Polisl;  P~pl«  ™V,d   hand,     believes     that     the     response    of    the 
come    an    hour   of    regeneration    and    reconciliation    _        j '         t,   1  1  -c  t    /->         i 

with  Russia.  Russian    Poles    to    the    manifesto    of    Grand 

The  Russian  army  brings  you  the  solemn  new*  Duke    Nicholas    has    been    everywhere    re- 

of  this   reconciliation,   which  effaces  the   frontiers  ceived  enthusiastically.     It  declares  that  there 

severing   the   Polish    people,    whom    it   unites   con-  u         u                    u-^.  u  "•       ^u             u*r 

imn.K-  ,,r„w  *u-  — C        t  11     r>          r  d      •  has    been    no    hitch    in    the    mobilization    of 

jointlv   under  the   scepter   of   the   Czar   of  Russia.  ,        _,  ,.  ,                            .                          . 

Under    this    scepter    Poland    will    be   born    again,    the    Polish    troops    and    no    desertions,    and 

free   in    her   religion,    her   language,    and   autono-    that   the   Polish    national   parties  have   issued 

mo"s-  .  a  joint  manifesto  cautioning  the  Polish  peo- 

Kussia    expects    from    vou    only    the    lovaltv    to  i  •  •   j  j  tu      t>  t 

ivinVTi   h;.*nJ«  l,.     k„  ,a  \nr\u  u      *  pie   against   independent   action.  I  he   Poles 

winch    history    has    bound    you.      With    open    heart  .  ,  < 

and     a     brotherly    hand     extended,     great    Russia    must    n°t    take    uPon    themselves    any    active 

comes  to  meet  you.     She  believes  that  the  sword    part,  but  by  merely  defending  their  position 

which  struck  her  enemies  at  Griinwald  is  not  yet  as  an   independent  people,   they   may  prepare 

Ocllt'  to^N  fH°ms  thC  Sh°,reS  -°f  the   P™"   themselves  for  a  better  future.     The  danger 
Ocean  to  the   North   Sea,   marches   in   arms.     The  .         .  .  .  ... 

dawn    of    a    new    life    commences    for    vou.      In  consists   in   temptations,    in   premature   mitia- 

this  glorious  dawn  is  seen,  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  tive,    in    systemless   activity.      Another   manf- 

— the    symbol    of    suffering    and    the    resurrection  festo  of  these  parties  alludes  to  the  efforts  to 

peop  e.  tempt  the  Russian  Poles  to  treason  made  by 

the    Socialists    of    Austrian    Poland    and    by 

France  and  England  laud  the  Czar's  plan  t]ie    Austrian    Government,    which    has    re- 

of  a   great   barrier  against   Pan-Germanism;  sorted   to  an  old   trick  by  forming  two  spe- 

and  a  writer  in  the  New  York  World  says  cja]    volunteer    regiments    of    Polish    cavalry 

that  in  no  country  has  the  Czar's  manifesto  wjtn    the  complete   outfit   of   the  old    Polish 

created     a     profounder     sensation     than     in  Hussars  and  Uhlans. 
America,    for   the    welfare    of    Poland    is   of 

ever-present    interest    to    Americans    through  Do  not  lend  yourselves  to  these  promises.    They 
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are  false.  None  of  the  invading  armies  intends 
to  fight  for  the  sake  of  Poland.  Every  one  of 
them  is  fighting  for  the  interests  of  its  respective 
state,  and  these  states  care  nothing  about  us. 
They  simply  want  to  use  us  for  their  own  pur- 
poses at  this  critical  moment,  and  he  is  a  blind 
dreamer  that  tells  you  Austria,  in  alliance  with 
Prussia,  aspires  to  restore  Poland. 

The  New  York  Robot nik  Polski  (The 
Polish  Worker)   observes: 

From  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  III  Russia 
was  half  German.  It  was  for  this  reason  espe- 
cially,— that  she  was  surrounded  by  three  Ger- 
man states, — that  Slavonic  Poland  was  dismem- 
bered. Almost  to  the  present  day  Germany  in 
whole,  Austria  by  half,  and  Russia  thirty  per 
cent,  were  German.  When  it  has  now  come  to 
a  terrible  war  of  Russia  against  Germany,  Rus- 
sia has  vehemently  begun  to  wash  Germanism 
from  herself;  and  she  must  become  truly  Slavonic, 
— there  is  no  other  help  for  it.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  Russian  Czar  has  come  forth  with  such 
an  important  manifesto,  acknowledging  that  the 
partition  of  Poland  was  a  crime,  reminding  us 
of  our  triumph  over  the  Teutonic  Knights  at 
Griinwald,  and  promising  to  unite  the  three  parts 
of  Poland  and  to  give  us  autonomy  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Polish  language. 

The  Poles  hate  Russia,  says  the  Robotnik 
Polski,  for 

Russia  has  unmercifully  wronged  them  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years;  but 
Germany  has  been  a  racial  foe  of  the  Poles  for 
a  thousand  years,  from  the  day  when,  in  900, 
Margrave  Gero  put  to  the  sword  the  Lechi'; 
tribes  on  the  Havel  and  the  Spree  to  this  day, 
when  Emperor  William  II  allows  Drzymala  and 
many  Poles  like  him  on  the  Warta  to  live, — 
not  in  houses  built  on  land,  however,  but  in  carts. 

What  hides  behind  the  coulisses  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  allied  states  we  do  not 
know,  says  the  Chicago  Zgoda  (Harmony). 

Only  this  is  certain,  that  the  reconstruction  of 
Poland  as  a  neutral  state,  constituting  a  barricade 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  states  to-day  allied  with  Russia. 
Hence,  the  Czar's  manifesto  has  been  greeted  so 
joyfully  and  heartily  by  the  French  and  English 
papers;  hence,  the  French  and  English  have  been 
overjoyed    by    it    probably    more    than    the    Poles 

For  the  Poles,  having  been  taught  so  often  by 
sad  experience  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  manifestoes  and  promises  of  the  rulers  of 
the  powers  that  dismembered  the  Polish  Republic, 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  thought  that 
this  manifesto  also  may  not  be  merely  an  empty 
promise    by    which    they    should    not    be    deluded. 

Hence,  the  manifesto  promising  Poland  free- 
dom, but  under  the  scepter  of  the  Czar,  must 
also  be  taken  coldly   and  prudently  by  the  Poles. 

"Perhaps  it  is  better,"  observes  Stanislaus 
Osada,  secretary  of  the  Polish  National 
Council  of  America, 

that  in  view  of  the  inundation  of  the  Polish  terri- 


tories by  the  millions  of  the  armies  of  the  despoil- 
ing powers,  no  Pole  can  stir  to-day  and  must  do 
that  which  he  is  ordered  to  do  and  even  beat 
those  whom  he  is  ordered  to  beat, — for  in  the 
present  state  of  nervous  excitement,  who  knows 
whether  some  absurdity  might  not  be  com- 
mitted? 

Of  the  appeal  which  an  Associated  Press 
despatch  to  the  papers  of  September  8  says 
that  Henry  Sienkiewicz  has  made  to  the 
Austrian  Poles  to  fight  with  Russia,  the  New 
York  World  says: 

That  the  Czar's  promises  to  the  Poles  are  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  is  proved  by  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz's  appeal  to  the  Poles  of  Austria  to  fight 
with  Russia.  The  author  of  "With  Fire  and 
Sword,"  "Pan  Michael,"  and  "The  Deluge"  is 
unquestionably  the  most  notable  of  living  Polish 
writers,  and  his  great  trilogy  is  the  chief  glory 
of  modern  Polish  literature.  No  Pole  is  more 
intense  in  his  patriotism  than  Sienkiewicz,  and 
his  influence  will  be  felt  wherever  the  Polish 
language  is  read   and   spoken. 

Alsace  and  Poland 

For  forty  years  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  dominated  the  world,  says  a 
French  writer,  Pierre  de  Quirielle,  writing 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  During  this 
period  there  has  not  been  a  question  raised  of 
continental  European  importance  that  has  not 
been  directly,  or  indirectly,  involved  in  the 
history  or  future  of  these  two  provinces.  All 
Germany's  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  that  of 
France,  came  back,  in  the  final  analysis,  to 
"the  blue  line  of  the  Vosges."  To  all  appear- 
ances, even  when  Austria  attacked  Servia, 
this  question  was  underlain  by  the  problem 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

This  writer  sees  a  remarkable  historic  con- 
nection between  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  that  of  Poland.     He  says: 

There  is  nothing  surprising  to  the  historian  in 
the  fact  that  these  two  questions  should  come  up 
together.  Intimately  linked  to  the  questions  of 
the  Orient  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  question 
of  Poland  has  likewise  more  than  once  been  linked 
to  that  of  Alsace.  A  sort  of  mysterious  connec- 
tion has  appeared  between  them  in  the  course  of 
the  great  wars  of  the  Revolution,  when  Alsace 
was  involved,  and  the  question  of  Poland  played 
a  role  without  which  subsequent  events  could 
not  have  been  explained.  It  was  Poland  which 
saved  Alsace,  when  invaded  by  Prussian  and 
Austrian  armies,  by  creating  dissensions  between 
these  two  powers,  and  while  (in  December,  1793) 
Hache,  with  his  army,  was  regaining  Alsace  upon 
the  battlefields  of  Froschwiller  and  of  Wissemburg, 
the  same  battlefields  on  which  France  lost  her  in 
1870.  Again  it  was  Poland  that  saved  Alsace 
in  the  beginning  of  1814  when  the  allied  forces 
invaded  France  through  Alsace.  Prussia  and 
Austria,  fearful  that  Russia  might  reconstitute 
Poland    for   her   own   advancement,   refused   to  be 
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"taken  in"  by  the  promise  of  Alsace,  which  was 
dangled  before  their  eyes,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. And,  lastly,  at  the  convention  of  February 
8,  1863,  which  had  been  cleverly  manipulated  by 
Bismarck  with  Russia,  concerning  Poland,  and 
which  guaranteed  Prussia  the  neutrality  and 
good  will  of  her  powerful  neighbor  in  the  East 
in  the  series  of  military  enterprises  which  cul- 
minated in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Em- 
pire,  it   was   immolated   Poland   that  was  used   as 


the  instrument  in  preparing  the  loss  of  Alsace. 
Poland,  Alsace,  two  great,  generous  names  that 
history  has  so  often  brought  together,  and  which 
to-day  seem  inseparable !  Nicholas  II  promises 
to  resuscitate  Poland,  while  we  Frenchmen  have 
centered  all  our  hopes  on  Alsace.  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Poland  united  by  fate  under  the  same  oppres- 
sive Prusso-German  regime!  Let  us  fervently 
hope  that  one  will  not  become  the  ransom  of  the 
other  again. 


WHY  TURKISH  SENTIMENT  IS 

PRO-GERMAN 


THE  newspapers  have  been  freely  and  fre- 
quently predicting  that  Turkey,  if  she 
breaks  her  neutrality  in  the  European  war, 
will  act  in  the  interest  of  Germany  and 
Austria. 

To  those  who  have  followed,  from  time  to 
time,  the  reports  from  the  Turkish  press,  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  this  news  is  not  a 
surprise.  The  Turks  have  been  accusing 
England,  Russia,  and  France  as  the  source 
of  all  their  troubles,  and  especially  of  the 
Tripolitan  war  with  Italy  and  the  first  Bal- 
kan conflict.  The  latter  was  heralded  as  a 
great  diplomatic  masterstroke  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Entente  with  the  object — so  it  was 
admitted — of  beginning  the  partition  of  Tur- 
key. Moreover,  all  European  colonies  in- 
habited by  Moslems  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  members  of  the  Entente.  The  history 
of  the  subjugation  of  these  countries  has  been 
one  of  military  operation.  It  is  very  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Turk 
and  Moslem  are  with  Germany,  the  enemy  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  their  oppressors 
and  betrayers.  The  Turks  even  hope  to  re- 
gain liberty  and  real  independence  through 
the  victories  of  the  German  Kaiser  in 
Europe. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Crime  of  Europe, " 
the  Jeune-Turc,  a  representative  Turkish  pa- 
per with  high  connections,  says: 

Europe  was  an  accomplice  in  the  Balkan  alli- 
ance. She  knew  all  the  details  and  the  aims.  Not 
only  did  she  permit  the  Balkan  nations  to  attack 
Turkey,  not  only  did  she  encourage  them,  but, 
with  treachery  such  as  no  self-respecting  country 
or  individual  can  forget,  in  order  to  help  them 
in  the  work  of  destruction  and  ruin,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  our  government  that  no 
danger  was  ahead,  and  by  fallacious  promises  to 
lull  our  just  suspicions,  and  so  to  have  us  weaken 
our  frontiers,  because  we  believed  that  war  had 
been  averted.  .  .  .  Thus  by  allowing  Italy  to  grab 
Tripoli  the  blow  was  given,  three  years  ago,  to 
the  principle  of  Ottoman  integrity,  and  two  years 


ago  the  Balkan  kingdoms  were  encouraged  instead 
of  being  condemned  and  were  even  praised  all 
over  Europe.  .  .  .  This,  however,  was  a  crime 
of  which  Europe  has  been  guilty  toward  a  na- 
tion where,  notwithstanding  all  its  sufferings  and 
calamities,  the  chivalrous  principles  of  courage 
and  generosity  have  never  perished.  It  was  a 
crime  for  which  Europe  is  paying  to-day  in  full, 
by  the  most  terrible  cataclysm  of  which  history 
has  ever  left  to  us  a  record. 

The  same  journal,  speaking  of  Turkey's 
declaration  of  neutrality,  a  question  which  is 
daily  discussed   in  editorials,  says: 

Our  government  will  not  take  any  aggressive 
initiative.  Her  only  purpose  is  to  see  the  peace 
of  Europe  quickly  re-established.  She  is  follow- 
ing with  vigilant  attention  everything  that  is  hap- 
pening, and  will  certainly  know  how  to  use  every 
occasion  to  assert  her  rights  and  protect  her  in- 
terests. .  .  .  It  is  possible  that,  at  some  time 
during  the  European  war,  our  interests  could  be- 
come affected;  we  must  be  prepared  for  all  even- 
tualities and  be  vigilant,  because  conditions  can 
change  instantly  and  we  must  not  let  any  possible 
advantages  escape  us.  .  .  .  The  neutrality  which 
is  proclaimed  does  not  forbid  us  to  watch  without 
rest    for    the    defense    of  our    rights    and    interests. 

The  same  journal  bitterly  attacks  Great 
Britain  for  the  seizure  of  the  two  Turkish 
dreadnoughts,  the  Sultan  Osman  and  the 
Rechadic,  that  were  being  finished  in  the 
Armstrong  docks  in  England  when  the  war 
broke  out.     It  says: 

Within  a  few  hours,  and  without  warning,  by 
an  act  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  "rights 
of  men  or  nations,"  a  country,  because  she  is 
powerful,  has  dared  to  appropriate  ships  belonging 
to  a  friendly  nation  that  has  always  given  her 
proofs  of  friendship  and  between  whom  exist 
treaties  of  friendship  and  guarantees.  .  .  .  This 
act  of  bad  faith  will  not  fail  to  influence  gravely 
Anglo-Turkish  relations.  .  .  .  This  act  has  been 
very  much  resented  by  all  of  us,  because  the  ad- 
dition of  the  two  dreadnoughts  will  not  help  to 
make  England  any  stronger  on  sea  than  she  i» 
and  were  not  necessary  for  her  to  maintain  her 
naval    supremacy. 
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OF  all  the  states  involved  in  the  Balkan    soon   saw   that   it  could   look  to  Vienna   in   vain 
wars  Rumania,  says  Andre  Cheradame,    J°f  ^^J™..?*  dAe™?_r^s  s!?e  ™a!!V0  BLulS*ri5 
in  the  Correspondant  (Paris),  finds  herself  in 


the  most  advantageous  position,  both  from 
a  political  and  military  standpoint.  The 
government  of  Bucharest,  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances, has  acquired  considerable  ter- 
ritory without  having  shed  a  drop  of  blood. 
Therefore  her  strength  is  unimpaired  and 
her  army  intact. 

The  military  intervention  in  Bulgaria 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Ru- 
mania, continues  this  writer. 

The  Rumanians  are  elated  beyond  measure  at 
having  come  to  wield  almost  arbitrary  power 
over  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula,  although  they 
themselves  are  not  Balkan,  either  in  a  moral  or 
geographical   sense. 

The  evolution  of  Rumania  is  highly  im- 
portant, not  only  with  regard  to  the  Balkan 
states,  but  also  with  regard  to  Europe  in 
general. 

Situated  among  groups  of  Slavs  and 
Magyars,  for  a  long  time  Latin  Rumania 
found  herself  compelled  to  lean  towards 
the  Triple  Alliance,  although  the  majority 
of  her  population  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
that  policy.  However,  it  was  but  natural 
that  King  Charles,  as  a  member  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family  and  a  personal  friend 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  should  endeavor 
to  incline  his  subjects  in  that  direction. 
Sole  master  of  the  external  policy  of  the 
country,  the  King  did  his  best  to  divert  the 
attention  of  his  people  from  Transylvania 
and  to  concentrate  it  upon  the  famous  Bul- 
garian "Quadrilateral,"  as  the  four  cities, 
Rustchuk,  Silistria,  Chumla  and  Varna,  are 
known.  The  acquisition  of  this  territory 
completed    Rumania's    political    evolution. 

Although  up  to  1907  Rumania  appeared 
to  be  irrevocably  linked  with  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, in  that  year  it  ceased  to  be  so. 

The  Rumanians  had  long  been  wondering 
what  their  fidelity  to  Germany  and  Austro- 
Hungary  had  done  for  them.  The  answer  was 
"Nothing  at  all."  Small  wonder  that  for  some 
years  there  was  a  sullen  feeling  of  discontent  in 
Bucharest  against  the  government  of  Vienna  and 
Budapest.  The  Magyars  were  molesting  the 
Rumanians  in  Transylvania  more  and  more,  and 
Rumania  had  to  appear  oblivious  of  these  con- 
tinuous vexations.  As  for  Austria,  she  was  mak- 
ing the  most  of  a  commercial  treaty,  wholly  un- 
favorable to  the  Rumanians,  to  sell  the  latter 
goods  at  top  notch  prices.  The  Balkan-Turkish 
crisis  served  to  strengthen  this  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion and  forced  an  open  manifestation.     Rumania 


for  compensation.     Austria  was  then  too  absorbed 
in   her  efforts   to   destroy   the   Balkan  confederation 


KING  KAROL  OF  RUMANIA  INSPECTING   HIS  TROOPS 

and  to  settle  once  for  all  the  Balkan  nightmare, — 
by  setting  the  Bulgars  at  the  Serbs, — to  hearken 
to  Rumania.  Vienna  kept  sending  evasive  replies 
to  Bucharest  and  the  Rumanians  got  tired.  There- 
fore, when  the  question  concerning  Silistria  came 
up  sharply,  Rumania  turned  to  St.  Petersburg. 
There  she  found  the  support  of  Russia  and  France, 
and  Austria  was  forced,  though  with  much  ill 
grace,  to  acquiesce  to  Rumania's  demands.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy  maneuvered  so 
clumsily  at  Bucharest  that  the  mobilization  was 
effected  amid  shouts  of  "Down  with  Austria ! 
Long  Live  France!"  From  this  instant  (July  3, 
1913)  dates  the  decided  turning  point  in  Rumanian 
evolution,  and  its  course  is  now  firmly  set.  The 
ethics  of  Rumanian  intervention  against  the 
Bulgars,  while  these  were  harassed  by  a  multiple 
foe,  Rumania  justifies  by  the  following  argu- 
ment: "We  have  only  treated  the  Bulgars  as  they 
would  have  treated  us  later  on  had  we  failed  to 
act  beforehand."  This  plea  seems  to  be  justified 
by  a  map  found  in  a  work  of  Bulgarian  propa- 
ganda called  "The  Soldier's  Companion."  It  was 
afterwards  authorized  and  approved  by  the  Sofia 
War  Department,  and  was  published  in  its  eighth 
edition  in  1912.  The  map  showed  a  large  part 
of  Rumanian  territory  absorbed  by  Bulgaria. 
Among  the  provinces  over  which  Bulgaria  had 
cast  ambitious  schemes  was  that  of  the  Rumanian 
Dobroudja,  as  far  as  Galatz.  "Therefore,"  con- 
cluded the  Rumanians,  "we  have  only  averted 
this  danger  by  securing  for  ourselves  strategic 
positions  which  will  enable  us  to  avoid  this  peril." 

Rumania  has  apparently  entered  into  a 
brilliant  period  of  expansion.  In  1860  Ru- 
mania     numbered      3,917,541      population. 
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To-day  it  is  grown  to  7,550,000.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  Rumania  grows  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  every  seven   years. 

The  population  is  mainly  of  the  peasant  class. 
Rumanian  society,  represented  by  the  class  of 
large  land  owners,  counts  but  a  few  thousand 
members.  As  for  the  middle  class,  it  scarcely 
exists.  The  peasants  are  still  in  a  primitive  state. 
More  than  half  of  them  are  illiterate,  although 
they  are  naturally  intelligent.  In  some  parts  of 
this  country,  owing  to  local  conditions,  they  find 
it  difficult  to  make  a  living.  But,  in  general,  the 
conditions  tend  towards  progress,  thanks  to  the 
people's  banks,  cooperative  associations,  and 
peasants'  agricultural  societies,  which  have  been 
created  to  help  the  peasant  to  cultivate  and  ex- 
ploit the  lands  of  the  large  estate  holders.  In 
many  cases  these  associations  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  suppress  the  middle  man,  who,  usually 
a  Jew  or  a  Greek,  made  his  fortune  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Rumanian  peasant  and  landlord. 
This   has   been   an   evil   of   long   standing. 

The  Rumanian  peasant  is  a  splendid 
worker.  Thanks  to  his  industry,  Rumania 
stands  second  in  the  world  as  a  producer 
of  wheat  and  corn  per  capita.  These 
qualities  of  energy  and  industry,  this 
writer  asserts,  are  responsible  for  the  ex- 
traordinary agricultural  development  and 
progress  of  the  past  fifty  years  in  Rumania. 
A  few  figures  will  serve  to  make  this  state- 
ment plain. 


Imports 

Exports 

1871 

82,927,228     francs 

177,682,782 

francs 

1910 

409,715,576    francs 

616,504,872 

francs 

Commercial  Balance 

94,755,554  francs 

206,789,296  francs 

It  must  be  noted  that  most  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  are  in  foreign  hands. 

In  Bucharest  40,000  Austro-Hungarians  are  en- 
gaged in  industry  and  commerce.    The  Rumanians 


wish  to  free  themselves  from  Austrian  and 
German  commercial  dependence,  but  it  will  take 
some  time  and  much  effort  before  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. This  situation  explains  why  Ru- 
manian wealth  is  not  commensurate  with  its 
activity.  Its  rural  population,  which  works  so 
arduously  during  the  summer,  has  next  to  noth- 
ing to  do  in  winter.  It  spends  during  the  idle 
months  all  that  it  has  earned  for  the  daily  neces- 
saries of  life.  All  industrial  products  come  from 
the  outside.  Every  year  during  the  months  of 
intense  agricultural  activity  and  for  works  of  con- 
struction in  the  large  cities,  Rumania  must  im- 
port thousands  of  Serb  and  Bulgar  workmen  who 
send  their  earnings  home.  The  oil  industry  has 
also  grown  immensely,  but  it  is  carried  on  by 
foreign  capital.  The  gains  therefrom  do  not  re- 
main in  the  country  either.  However,  despite 
these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  wealth  of  the 
people   is  growing  steadily,   if  slowly. 

After  the  Balkan  crisis  the  Liberal  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bratiano,  came  into 
power.  Its  first  act  was  to  vote  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  in  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  out   its  program  of   reforms. 

Among  them  the  most  important  are  the  electoral 
reforms  aiming  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  agrarian  reforms,  which  will  give  the 
state  the  right  to  expropriate  large  tracts  of 
private  lands  in  order  to  parcel  and  sell  them 
as  small  farms  to  the  peasants.  Rumania  realizes 
that  the  basis  of  her  national  strength  is  her 
peasant,  and  in  improving  his  material  condi- 
tion she  prepares  the  way  for  the  realization  of 
her    dream    of    a    Greater    Rumania. 

Greater  Rumania  means  the  annexation  of 
Transylvania,  where  3,400,000  Rumanians 
live  in  bitter  discontent  under  Magyar  domi- 
nance. 

There  are  3,700,000  Rumanians  on  the 
"other"  side  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
(in  Hungary),  of  whom  400,000  are  in 
Bukovina  and  the  remainder  in  Transyl- 
vania. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  FLEET 


PREFACING  his  general  discussion  by 
quoting  the  great  Napoleon,  to  the  effect 
that  "war  is  a  business  of  positions,"  Rear 
Admiral  H.  E.  Malum,  U.  S.  N.,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  American  Review,  con- 
siders "The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Distribu- 
tion of  the  North  American  Fleet."  Admiral 
Mahan's  discussion  is,  in  the  main,  couched 
in  language  that  will  appeal  to  students  of 
military  and  naval  affairs.     In  substance  it  is 


an  elaboration  of  the  contention  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  essentially  and  primarily  a 
factor  in  our  national  defense,  and  that  it 
enables  us  to  keep  a  divided  fleet, — because 
at  any  time  we  can  consolidate  it.  Consider- 
ing the  relation  of  the  Canal  to  the  navy,  the 
Admiral  says: 

The  relation  of  the  Canal  to  the  Navy  is  that 
it  opens  a  much  shorter  line  of  communication 
between     the    Atlantic    and    Pacific    coasts,     and 
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thereby  does  enable  a  given  number  of  ships — a 
given  strength  of  fleet — to  do  a  much  greater 
amount  of  work;  in  the  sense  that  it  is  able  to 
reach  one  coast  from  the  other  in  so  much  less 
time  as  is  required  to  go  by  it  instead  of  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Such  an  advantage  may  be 
represented  in  terms  of  fewer  ships,  as  well  as 
of  less  time.  It  is  conceivable,  though  not  prob- 
able, that  both  coasts  might  be  exposed  to  attack 
at  the  same  moment.  Without  the  Canal  this  con- 
tingency could  be  met  only  by  two  fleets — that  is, 
one  of  competent  number  on  each  coast.  With 
the  Canal  not  only  is  transfer  quicker  and,  as  to 
administrative  problems,  easier,  but  a  fleet  smaller 
in  numbers  than  the  aggregate  of  the  two,  yet 
decisively  superior  to  either  enemy,  has  the  chance 
of  destroying  first  the  one  and  then  the  other,  as 
the  Japanese  destroyed  first  the  Port  Arthur  fleet 
and  then  Rojhestvenski's.  The  value  of  the  time 
element  contributed  by  the  Canal  is  apparent. 
The    Canal,    in    short,    is   a   central    position,    from 


which  action  may  be  taken  in  either  direction, 
and  it  is  also  a  decisive  link  in  a  most  important 
line  of  communications.  ...  It,  therefore,  as- 
sures the  communications  of  the  fleet,  and  in  this 
lespect  is  to  be  considered  as  a  highway,  as  a 
means  of  transit.  The  fleet  assures  the  commu- 
nications, the  line  of  supplies,  to  the  Canal  and 
its  defenses,  which  from  this  point  of  view  are  an 
advanced  base  of  operations.  These  services  are 
reciprocal,  but  distinct.  That  Panama  will  have 
the  unique  privilege  of  two  entrances,  one  on  each 
ocean,  assuring  two  lines  of  supplies,  widely  di- 
vergent, emphasizes  its  independence,  and  that  of 
the  fleet;  which,  when  acting  in  one  ocean,  has 
thus  a  covered  line  of  supply  in  the  other.  In 
the  matter  of  defense,  regarded  as  a  question  of 
mere  fighting,  the  fleet  and  Canal  have  no  essen- 
tial connection  with  each  other.  The  Canal  should 
be  so  fortified  as  to  be  indifferent,  at  a  moment  of 
attack,  whether  the  fleet  is  in  its  ports  or  a  thou- 
sand  miles   away. 


JAPAN'S  UNALTERABLE  FRIENDSHIP 


KIAU  CHAU,  as  relating  to  America, 
may  mean  food  for  the  jingoes.  It  means 
nothing  else.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Ada- 
chi  Kinnosuke,  a  Japanese-American,  who 
has  more  than  once  contributed  to  these  pages 
articles  on  the  Far  East.  In  Harper  s 
Weekly  Mr.  Adachi,  under  the  heading, 
"The  Japanese  Bugaboo,"  has  the  following 
to  say  concerning  Japan's  friendship  for  this 
country: 

Many  years  ago  when  the  writer  was  a  prep 
in  the  Aoyama  Ei-Wa  Gakko  (a  missionary  school 
in  Tokyo,  conducted  by  Americans,  by  the  by), 
in  the  thick  of  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  with  that 


invention  of  the  devil  which  some  humorist  called 
King's  English,  there  was  a  big  front  page  story 
in  Tokyo  newspapers.  Japan  at  the  time  was 
trying  to  revise  her  old  treaties  with  the  powers; 
it  was  a  torturesome  job  and  the  mountains  were 
in  travail  bringing  forth  little  mice.  A  confer- 
ence of  foreign  diplomatists  was  called — the  news- 
paper story  said — at  which  the  British,  the  Ger- 
man and  the  French  ministers  talked  over  what 
they  were  willing  to  do  for  the  Japanese,  or 
rather  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  them. 
There  was  one  silent  member  at  the  conference — 
the   American   minister. 

The  memorandum  of  understandings  was  drawn 
up  and  passed  around  for  the  signature  of  the 
diplomatists.  It  was  handed  round  to  the  Amer- 
ican  minister.     He   pushed  it  away  from  him: 

"Among   the   Japanese   people,    I   have   a   num- 
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ber  of  friends,"  he  was  reported  to  have  said. 
"As  for  these  demands  and  high  and  mighty 
mandates,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  think  of  mak- 
ing them  upon  a  dog,  let  alone  upon  friends." 
A    newspaper    fairy    tale?       Once    more, — per- 


haps. The  fact  stands  that 
the  story  went  the  round  of 
the  Tokyo  gossip  like  torches 
on  a  festival  night, — that  much 
I  personally  know.  You  know 
better  than  I  the  part  America 
played  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  Japan 
has  never  forgot  it,  any  more 
than  she  has  forgot  the  "rob- 
bery of  the  Liatone  Peninsula 
by  the  Three  Powers"  at  the 
end  of  the  Chinese  war.  Why, 
my  dear  American  readers,  you 
know  that  on  Ginza  Street 
(Japan's  Broadway)  to  be  an 
American  is  to  be  greater  than 
a  Roman  in  the  classic  days? 
It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the 
Russian  war ;  it  is  so  now.  Yes, 
this  very  day,  in  spite  of  all 
newspaper  agitations  and  the 
mud  slingings  of  political  capitalists,  the  popular 
attitude  of  Japan  toward  America  and  the  Ameri- 
cans is  utterly  and  radically  different  from  the  way 
the  American  looks  upon  the  Japanese.  Here  is 
a    thing   oddly    striking    and    strikingly   important. 


THE  COURTESY   OF  WAR 

FAR  too  much  has  been  said  of  the  incon-  has  been  said  of  the  really  amazing  courtesy 
veniences  suffered   by  American   citizens  shown  to  our  citizens  by  the  war-distracted 
abroad  in  the  war  time.     And  far  too  little  nations  of  Europe.     We  have  already  had 


(kipyrifbl  I'v  Underwood  A  Underwood,  New  York 
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occasion    to    speak    of    this    in    our    editorial  burden   it   is   to   a    fearfully  overworked   govem- 

pages.     Testimony  to  the  fact  has  been  borne  me,nt.  }°  I18™  **}*  country's  police  officers  and  city 

«          •    "            f         11.            .                      ,  halls    besieged    by    throngs    of    clamoring    foreign- 

by  many  Americans  of  public  eminence  and  ers>  when  the  nation-s  very  life  hangs  by  a  threaBd? 

of  private  obscurity.      Of   course  it  has  not 

been  pleasant  to  be  on  the  continent  of  Europe  Speaking  of   the  courtesy  in   small   details 

in  war  time.     However,  the  general  verdict  shown   to  Americans   in  both   Germany  and 

has  been  that  so  well  phrased  by  a  writer  in  France  he  says: 

the  Catholic  weekly  America  where  he  says 

that  he  carried  away  one  impression,  that  of  l  saw,  a  Furencn  s,oldier>  who  had  not  slept  for 

,    ...                                   ,             •  ,  twenty-tour  hours,  throw  awav  a  cigarette  he  had 

unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration  at  every  ]us,   lighted   for  fear  the  smoke   would   annoy   a 

point,  and  particularly  in  the  most  desperately  lady  near  him  in  the  train.  The  cigarette  was  his 
threatened  country  of  all,  France.  This  only  consolation  and  the  lady  begged  him  to  con- 
traveler  had  in  three  weeks'  time  passed  tinue  smoking.  But  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  The 
.  i  a  r  i  c  •*.  i  j  t?  poor  tellow  was  on  his  way  to  Belgium,  where 
through  Austria,   Italy,   Switzerland,  France  he  would  g0  int0  the  fighting  at  once .  yet  he  re_ 

and  England,  in  what  threatened  for  long  to  fused  to  stretch  out  and  sleep  for  fear  of  crowd- 
be  a  vain   attempt   to   return   to   the   United  ing  others  in  the  car.  .    .    . 

States       He  savs-  ^  hundred   other   incidents   I  could   give  of  the 

hospitality   and   politeness   of  those   nations   in   the 

Americans  are  bred   in   an  atmosphere  of  peace  death    struggle.      But    it    is    hardly    necessary.      I 

and    natural    security.       Perhaps    for    this    reason  only  ask  those   who  are   now   so   absorbed   in   their 

thev  find  it  harder  to  condone  the  stern  measures  own    petty   grievances   to  stop   for   a   moment   and 

demanded  by  war.     It  is  certainly  hard  to  learn  think   how   splendidly   they   have  been   treated.     I 

that  even  with  fifty  vacant  places,  no  civilians  or  only   ask   them   to   show    a    little   of  that  tolerance 

foreigners    can    take    a    French    train    during    the  and    courtesy    which    others    have    shown    to   them, 

heat  of  mobilization.     But  do  our  harassed  Amer-  and  to  pray  sometimes  for  the  soldiers  whose  sleep 

icans   stop   to   consider   the   courtesy  of   a   govern-  they  have  robbed,  and  for  the  hungry  whose  food 

ment   that    will    accept   thousands   of   new    mouths  they  have   shared.     If  many  of  us  have  returned 

to    feed,    when    their    own    citizens    may    soon    be  safely,  we  should  recognize  where  our  true  grati- 

faced    with    starvation?      Do    they    consider    the  tude  must  be  shown. 


IS   IT  THE   FAILURE  OF   MALE 

STATECRAFT? 

THE   women's  journals  very  generally, —  in  official   positions,  and  have  essayed  to  portray 

particularly     those     in     England,— point  th*  muddle  and  confusion  that  their  entrance  into 

i            {      i-                                    i       e   -i  the    administrative    life   of   the   nation   would    por- 

vigorously  at  the  European  war  as  the  failure  tend     The  Empire(  they  have  said>  would  have 

of  male  statecraft.  "to    shut    up    shop"    once    women    were    admitted 

across  the  threshold  of  politics. 

Women   may  well   stand   aghast   at  the   ruin  by  To-day,   it   is  for  men   to  stand   down,   and   for 

which   the   civilization   of   the   white    races   in    the  the   women  whom  they  have  belittled  to  take  the 

Eastern  Hemisphere  is  confronted,  says   Votes  for  seat    of    judgment.      No    picture,    however    over- 

Women.        Mechanical      destruction !       Organized  drawn,     of     women's    ignorance,    error,    or     folly, 

death!      This,   then,    is    the   climax   that   the   male  could    exceed    in    fantastic    yet    tragic    horror    the 

system  of  diplomacy  and  government  has  reached,  spectacle   with   which   male   governments   are   fur- 

For   this   cataclysm   women    bear   no   responsibility  nishing   history    to-day.      The    foundations   of    the 

whatever.      On    the    contrary,    they    have    warned  structure   of   civilization    which   they   have   erected 

governments   again   and   again   that  the  exaltation  in  Europe  have  proven  rotten.     The  edifice,  seem- 

of  material   and  financial  interests  above  those  of  ingly    so    secure,    has    suddenly    collapsed.      The 

race   welfare  was  working  out  the  destruction   of  failure  of  male  statecraft  is  complete, 

human  society.  Governments,    by    deliberately    bandaging    and 

By    their    heroic    struggle    for    the   vote    women  closing  up   one   of  the   two  human    eyes   given   to 

have  sought  to  find  entrance  into  the  Councils  of  Humanity    for    vision,    have    lost    all    perspective, 

the    Human    Commonwealth,    in    order    that    they  By  shutting  out  women  from  the   Councils  of  the 

might   there    represent   the    supreme    issue   of   race  State  they  have  lost  the  sense  of  the  relative  val- 

preservation     and     development.      Their     demand  ues    of    material    aggrandizement    and    of    human 

has    been    denied    by    male    arrogance    that    has  life.     Men   know  nothing  by  actual  experience  of 

proved    itself  so   tragically   and    fatefully   inept   in  the   cost   in   blood   and   agony  of  replenishing   the 

its  self-assumed  task.  race,    they   know    little    actually   of    the    daily    ab- 

Men    have    often    passed    sweeping   depreciatory  sorption    and    sacrifice    expended    by    millions    of 

verdicts   upon   women    as    a   sex.     They  have   de-  women    in    keeping    the    rising    generations    in    a 

fended    their   monopoly   of   government   by   asser-  state  of  efficiency  and   health.     Had   the  women's 

tions  that  women  have  no  knowledge  of  business,  point    of   view    secured    its    due    representation    in 

that   they   are   lacking   in    practical   efficiency,   and  the    States   that   are   so   tragically   involved    in   the 

that   they   are   unable    to   think    imperially.     They  present  war,  they  would  never  have  started  upon 

have  drawn  absurd  imaginary    jictures  of  women  a  campaign  that  means  race  suicide. 
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MUCH  has  been  written  and  printed 
during  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  trade  opportunities  opened  to 
the  United  States  by  the  great  war.  But 
comparatively  little  has  been  attempted  in 
the  way  of  suggesting  or  formulating  a  na- 
tional policy  in  the  present  crisis.  To  this 
task  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson,  the  efficiency 
expert,  addresses  himself  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Engineering  Magazine.  He 
notes  the  coincidence  of  the  passage  of  the 
currency  bill,  giving  the  nation  almost  un- 
limited liberty  to  expand  financially,  with  tluj 
opening  of  markets  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere which  have  heretofore  been  practi- 
cally monopolized  by  other  nations.  He  also 
notes  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  brings  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica nearer  to  our  factories,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  larger  proportion  of  the  world's  mer- 


cantile marine  is  coming  to  our  flag.  The 
fact  that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  taking 
over  their  food  supplies,  lest  there  be  a  short- 
age, suggests  to  Mr.  Emerson  that  our  own 
Government  might  wisely  take  over  the  cot- 
ton crop,  the  wheat  crop,  the  corn  crop,  and 
a  number  of  other  staple  commodities  at  a 
normally  high  price  and  hold  them  against 
the  world's  needs. 

As  to  cotton,  in  particular,  Mr.  Emerson 
says : 

The  Southern  farmer  has  raised  all  the  cotton 
he  knew  how  to,  probably  not  more  than  half  of 
what  he  ought  to  have  raised  per  acre.  Corpora- 
tions have  ginned  it  for  him  and  compressed  it 
and  stand  ready  to  haul  it  to  market.  No  cor- 
poration can  buy  and  hold  the  whole  cotton  crop 
or  any  part  of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  in  reservoir  the  flood  of  the  un- 
marketable cotton  and  to  hold  it  at  a  minimum 
export    price    until    wanted. 


WHAT  AMERICAN  WOMEN    CAN  DO 


BELIEVING  that  the  women  of  the 
United  States  have  in  their  own  hands 
a  partial  solution  of  some  of  the  industrial 
problems  that  will  inevitably  arise  in  the 
present  world  crisis,  the  editor  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  asked  Miss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell  to  write  a  message  to  his  readers 
showing  how  American  women  might  find 
it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  support  Ameri- 
can industries,  not  only  in  this  present  crisis, 
but  at  all  times.  Miss  Tarbell's  chief  criti- 
cism is  concerned  with  the  preference  that 
American  women  give  to  imported  articles, 
thus  compelling  American  manufacturers  to 
become  makers  of  cheap  goods,  although  in 
many  instances  they  would  be  glad  to  supply 
articles  of  the  finest  quality. 

I  remember  a  Massachusetts  woolen  manufac- 
turer showing  me  three  different  pieces  of  ex- 
quisitely woven  stuffs.  They  were  oases  in  cords 
of   cotton    worsteds. 

"I  make  these,"  he  told  me,  "for  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  good  thing.  Bradford  can  do  noth- 
ing better;  but  there  isn't  an  American  woman 
alive  who  wouldn't  prefer  to  say  that  Bradford 
made  the  cloth  in  her  suit,  rather  than  Massa- 
chusetts I" 

I  have  had  spread  before  me  as  beautiful  de- 
signs for  summer  cottons  as  were  ever  made,  and 
heard  the  manufacturer  say,  with  longing  in  his 
voice : 

"If  we  could  but  put  these  into  fine,  soft 
fabrics!  Bui  the  American  woman  will  not  buy 
expensive  domestic  goods  She  demands  ;he  for- 
eign mark." 


As  pliable,  durable,  and  beautifully  finished 
silks  as  there  are  in  the  world  can  be  made  here 
in  quantities.  But  where  is  the  American  woman 
who  boasts  that  she  wears  American  silks? 

The  day  has  come  for  the  American  woman  to 
wake  up  to  her  duty  to  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
try. Our  common  people  have  paid  a  terrible 
price  to  establish  them,  but  they  never  can  be 
developed  to  their  place  and  power  without  her 
aid  and  stimulus.  Now  is  her  time.  Temporarily, 
at  least,  the  maelstrom  which  has  sucked  in  all 
Europe  deprives  her  of  supplies.  This  is  her  time 
to  learn  what  her  own  country's  industries  can  do, 
and  to  rally  with  all  her  influence  to  their  sup- 
port, urging  them  to  make  the  things  she  wants, 
pledging    them    her    allegiance. 

The  world  has  seen  in  these  days  wonderful 
outbursts  of  Patriotism.  We  have  seen  men  and 
women  literally  begging  to  be  taken  to  their 
country's  aid.  Is  it  only  war  which  is  to  stir 
men  and  women  to  effort  and  thought  and  sacri- 
fice? Has  Patriotism  nothing  to  do  with  Peace, 
with  the  daily  efforts  of  men? 

The  Great  Patriotism  is  that  which  serves  one's 
land  consciously  and  steadily  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  The  American  woman  of  taste  and  means 
has  never  fully  recognized  her  relation  to  her 
country's    industries.      Now    is   her   time   to   awake. 

Our  duty  as  a  nation,  then,  according  to 
Miss  Tarbell's  conception,  is  to  keep  our  own 
people  at  work  through  this  crisis,  "to  show 
the  world  what  patriotic  peace  means  as  op- 
posed to  patriotic  war,"  and  she  calls  upon 
the  American  woman  to  give  steady  and  in- 
telligent support  to  American  industries,  in- 
stead of  giving  preference  to  imported  arti- 
cles, as  her  contribution  to  this  end. 
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A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez, — Robinson 
Crusoe's  Island, — this  is  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic indications  of  modern  progress  in  the 
world's  remote  corners.  This  astonishing, 
romance-shattering  announcement  was  re- 
cently made  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union.  In  an  interesting  illus- 
trated article  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Edward  Albes,  one  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  that  publication,  gives  some 
new  facts  about  the  present  condition  of  land 
and  people  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island. 

In  reality,  he  reminds  us,  the  Juan  Fernan- 
dez group  is  composed  of  three  islands,  but 
the  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  largest, 
which  is  known  as  Mas  a  Tierra  (Nearer 
Land),  located  about  360  nautical  miles 
west  of  Valparaiso,  Chile.  Close  to  its  west 
end  a  small  rocky  islet  rises  out  of  the  break- 
ers, which  is  called  Santa  Clara.  About  96 
miles  farther  west  is  Mas  a  Fuera  (Further 
Away),  only  a  little  smaller  than  Mas  a 
Tierra.  It  was  on  Mas  a  Tierra  that  Sel- 
kirk was  left  to  his  lonely  exile.  The  island 
is  of  an  irregular  form,  about  12  miles  in 
length,  but  scarcely  4  miles  across  in  its 
widest  part.  The  island  was  discovered  in 
1572  by  a  Spanish  navigator,  Don  Juan  Fer- 
nandez.    It  now  belongs  to  Chile. 

After  recounting  the  visits  of  the  earliest 
explorers,    the    writer    of    the    article,    Mr. 
Albes,  comes  down  to  the  hero  of  our  boy- 
hood   days,   Robinson   Cru- 
soe, or  rather  to  the  "pirati- 
cally   inclined    gentleman 
who  served  as  a  model  for 
the  fairer  picture  drawn 
with    all    the    imaginative 
skill  of  the  master  hand  of 
fiction."   Of  Selkirk,  we  are 
told: 


He  was  born  about  1676  of 
"poor  but  honest  parents,"  his 
father  being  a  respectable 
tanner  and  shoemaker,  and 
that  he  was  of  a  somewhat 
turbulent  and  quarrelsome  dis- 
position. He  had  many  ups 
and  downs,  principally  downs, 
and  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
navigation,  he  took  to  the 
sea.  In  1703  one  Captain 
Dampier  organized  a  little 
buccaneering  expedition,  and 
on  the  11th  of  September 
left  Kinsale  #with  two  ves- 
sels,   the    Saint   George   and    a 


galley  called  the  Cinque-Ports,  our  friend  Selkirk 
being  sailing  master  of  the  last-named.  Failing 
to  intercept  certain  Spanish  galleons  which  they 
had  intended  to  capture,  they  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  where  they  "wooded,  watered,  and  re- 
fitted." There  his  first  lieutenant  and  eight  of  his 
crew  remained  on  shore  rather  than  continue  with 
Dampier,  and  Captain  Pickering  of  the  Cinque- 
Ports  having  died,  Lieutenant  Stradling  took  com- 
mand of  the  galley.  They  sailed  around  the 
Horn  and  finally  landed  at  Juan  Fernandez  in 
February,  1704.  More  "watering,  wooding,  and 
refitting"  took  place,  and  quite  a  healthy  mutiny 
was  started  by  some  42  of  the  men.  This  was 
finally  quelled,  and  on  February  29,  seeing  a  sail 
on  the  horizon,  both  vessels  set  out  in  pursuit. 
The  strange  vessel  proved  to  be  a  well-armed 
and  manned  French  ship,  which  succeeded  in  fight- 
ing off  the  English  buccaneers  and  escaped  to 
Peru.  In  their  hurry  to  give  chase  to  the  strange 
vessel  the  Englishmen  had  left  six  of  their  men 
on  Juan  Fernandez,  so  they  returned  to  pick  them 
up.  On  this  journey  Selkirk  seems  to  have  had  a 
quarrel  with  Captain  Stradling;  in  addition  to 
this,  the  Cinque-Ports  was  in  a  "crazy"  and  leaky 
condition,  and  the  Scotchman  is  said  to  have  had 
a  dream  that  the  vessel  was  cast  away.  All  of 
which  decided  him  to  quit  the  vessel  and  to  remain 
on  the  island.  Toward  the  end  of  August  they 
reached  the  island,  and  upon  the  stubborn  Scotch- 
man's insistence,  Stradling  finally  left  him  there 
"alone  in  his  glory."  As  to  what  befell  him,  how 
he  lived,  his  adventures,  etc.,  the  reader  is  re- 
spectfully referred  to  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Selkirk 
was  relieved  of  his  self-imposed  exile  by  Capt. 
Woodes  Rogers,  of  the  privateer  Duke,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1709,  his  former  commander,  Captain 
Dampier,  being  the  pilot  of  the  expedition.  Had 
he  remained  on  the  island  he  would  very  likely 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  some 
three  years   later. 


CRUSOE'S  CAVE  ON  JUAN  FERNANDEZ  ISLAND 
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-ALEXAN- 


The  present  condition  of  the  island  and  its 
modern  claim  to  the  interest  of  the  world 
are  described  in  a  page, — quoted  by  the  Bul- 
letin writer, — from  a  book,  "The  Wilds  of 
Patagonia,"  published  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Carl  Skottsberg,  of  the  Swedish  Magellanic 
Expedition,  which  visited  Juan  Fernandez  in 
1908.     Says  Dr.  Skottsberg: 

From  a  botanical  point  of  view,  Juan  Fernandez 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  places.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  islands  lying  far  away  from 
the  great  continents  exhibit  a  marvelous  animal 
and  plant  life,  containing  genera  and  species  not 
found  elsewhere, — endemic,  as  they  are  called.  In 
this  respect  Juan  Fernandez  is  perhaps  only  sur- 
passed by  the  Sandwich  Islands.  About  65  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  vascular  plants 
(planerogams  and  ferns)  are  confined  to  that 
small  group  of  islands.  It  is  as  if  one  had  been 
carried  back  to  past  geological  periods,  as  if  one 
walked  about  in  a  living  museum  crowded  with 
rare  specimens.  So  many  wonderful  plants  are 
brought  together  here  on  a  small  area  that  one 
must  touch  them  to  realize  that  one  does  not  dream. 
.  .  .  The  flora  is  without  doubt  very  old,  of  a 
tertiary  origin  or  older,  and  must  have  come  from 
the  South  American  Continent,  but  for  several 
reasons  disappeared  to  a  great  extent  on  the  main- 
land. The  ice  age  cannot  have  had  any  influence 
of  importance  on  Juan  Fernandez. 


This  Swedish  scientist  describes  graphically 
his  visit  to  the  world's  last  sandalwood  tree 
on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez: 

The  discovery  of  this  kind  of  wood,  famous 
since  the  days  of  Solomon,  on  Juan  Fernandez 
attracted  notice.  We  have  no  reports  of  it  pre- 
vious to  1624,  when,  according  to  Burney,  L'Here- 
mite  reported  sandal  trees  in  great  number.  Ac- 
cording to  another  authority,  ships  used  to  visit 
the  place  as  early  as  1664  to  bring  the  valuable 
wood  to  the  coast,  where  it  was  highly  appreciated. 
One  did  not  think  of  preserving  anything;  a  hun- 
dred years  later  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
living  tree,  ar.d  in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
it  was  regarded  as  extinct.  No  botanist  had  ever 
seen  the  leaves  or  flowers.  Suddenly  F.  Philippi, 
in  Santiago,  got  some  fresh  twigs  brought  to  him 
in  1888;  he  found  them  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Santalum ;  the  species  being  new,  it  received  the 
name  of  S.  fernandezianum.  The  general  interest 
in  the  tree  was  increased,  but  nobody  told  where 
the  branches  came  from;  a  living  tree  was  still 
unknown.  Only  in  1892  did  Johow  [a  member 
of  the  party]  get  news  of  one;  a  colonist  had 
found  it  in  Puerto  Ingles,  high  up  in  the  valley. 
He  was  the  first  botanist  who  saw  this  plant.  It 
is  easily  understood  that  I  was  anxious  to  become 
the  second.  How  many  people  had  looked  for 
other  specimens!  All  their  efforts  were  fruitless; 
as  far  as  we  knew  Johow's  tree  was  the  very  last. 
If   it   were   still    there! 

The  man  who  brought  Johow  to  the  spot  still 
lived,  and"  after  we  had  explained  our  purelv 
scientific  interest  he  promised  to  send  his  son  with 
us.  It  would  have  been  more  than  uncertain  for 
us  alone  to  look  for  a  single  tree  in  a  valley 
clad  with  virgin  forest.    .    .    . 

We  walked  up  the  valley  and  made  an  ascent 
of  the  western  side ;  the  place  is  so  steep  that  one 
is  forced  to  grasp  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  get  a 
foothold.  Our  guide  stopped,  looked  around  for  a 
minute,  down  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  we  had 
reached  our  destination.  The  last  sandaltree.  Ab- 
solutely the  last  descendant  of  Santalum  fernan- 
dezianum. It  is  so  queer  to  stand  at  the  deathbed 
of  a  species;  probably  we  were  the  last  scientists 
who  saw  it  living.  We  looked  at  the  old  tree  with 
a  religious  respect,  touched  the  stem  and  the  firm, 
dark-green  leaves, — it  is  not  only  an  individual, 
it  is  a  species  that  is  dying.  It  cannot  last  very 
long.  There  is  only  one  little  branch  left  fresh 
and  green ;  the  others  are  dead.  We  cut  a  piece 
to  get  specimens  of  the  peculiar,  red,  strongly 
scented  wood.  A  photo  was  taken,  I  made  some 
observations  on  the  place,  and  we  said  good-bye. 

The  Juan  Fernandez  group  of  islands  have 
been  opened  to  colonization.  A  fishing  com- 
pany has  stations  on  both  Mas  a  Tierra  and 
Mas  a  Fuera,  and  quite  a  number  of  families 
live  on  the  former. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  replaced  the  wild 
goats  of  Selkirk's  time,  and  browse  contentedly  on 
rare  specimens  of  vegetation  not  to  be  found  else- 
where on  earth.  The  giant  Juan  Fernandez  lob- 
sters, frequently  reaching  a  length  of  2  to  3  feet, 
are  shipped  to  Chile,  and  the  epicures  of  Valpa- 
raiso and  Santiago  pay  from  10  to  15  pesos  ($2 
to  $3)  each  for  them  in  the  fancy  restaurants. 
The  domain  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  become  the 
scene  of  prosaic  money-making. 
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AMERICAN    LABOR'S    PROTEST 

AGAINST  WAR 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  American  working    people.      As    war    touches    them    to   the 

Federationist,  the  official  magazine  of  the  °A»ck  they  are  most  earnest  and  most  vehement  in 

'.            c    t     l           i            •  opposition   to   it.     The   organizations  of  the   work- 

Amencan   federation  of   Eabor^  there   is  an  ers    are    practicany    the    only    organizations    that 

editorial    entitled    "European    Cataclysm    or  continue  their  protest  even  in  the  presence  of  war. 

Democracy Which ?n      The    writer   of    this  The  Church  Peace  Conference  to  be  held  at  Con- 

article    (Mr.   Samuel  Gompers)    laments  the  s^.nce,  vanished    before    the    sound    of    musketry 

7,    v    .                      iji     j        i                       !•  •     i  All  of  Europe  has  quickly  abandoned   intellectual 

fact  that  in  the  world  s  development  political  dissent  from  war  and  reverted  to  animal  instincts 

organization    has    not    kept    pace    with    the  and   lower  ideals, 
breaking    of    artificial    barriers    between    the 

nations  and  the  welding  together  of  humanity  The  editor  reminds  us  that  had  the  nations 
through  common  interests  that  has  been  go-  of  the  world  endorsed  the  so-called  naval- 
ing  on  in  modern  times.  In  this  twentieth  holiday  policy  proposed  by  Winston  Church- 
century,  says  Mr.  Gompers,  he  who  under-  ill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  England, 
stands  the  things  that  are  must  speak  and  and  urged  by  the  American  labor  movement, 
think  in  world  terms.  there  would  have  been  set  up  a  tendency  to 

counteract  the  "eternal  preparedness  for  war 

No   longer   do   the   people   of   one   country   live  which  is  an  incentive  to  unnecessary  conflict." 

unto   themselves    alone.     What    afreets   one    affects  T              •               ,             ,         ,       c     ,                 r 

,,   .                ,              t,. .   .     ■        ,  •  ,    ,„„  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  forces 

all    in    some   degree.     The    markets    in   which    we  •>         ^ 

buy    and    sell    are   organized    on    a    world    scale,  were  everywhere  at  work  for  the  democrati- 

Money,  the  medium  that  gives  life  to  the  markets,  zing  of  laws  and  governments, 
responds     to     international     influences     and     laws. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  peoples  is  concerned  In  Germany  the  working  people  of  Prussia  were 
with  universal  interests.  Knowledge,  culture,  conduct;ng  a  systematic  campaign  for  free  speech, 
education,  recognize  no  national  barriers  in  They  were  insisting  upon  democratic  principles 
amassing  their  priceless  stores.  None  of  these  is  ;„  the  Reichstag.  Russia  was  confronted  by  open 
the  exclusive  possession  of  any  nation.  The  manifestation  of  discontent  among  her  working 
quickening  of  the  social  conscience  has  been  in  people.  The  Cossacks  were  suppressing  strikes 
response  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of  for  greater  freedom.  In  Austria-Hungary  a 
human  life.  The  expression  of  this  conviction  in  movement  was  developing  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  form  has  resulted  in  world-wide  orgam-  securing  the  working  people  the  right  of  associa- 
zations  such  as  the  international  organizations  of  tion  and  of  the  free  exercise  of  activities  to  better 
the  workers  and  of  students,  international  associ-  their  conditions.  Large  accessions  had  been  made 
ations  of  hygiene,  social  insurance,  medicine,  and  to  the  labor  representations  in  the  national  legis- 
fraternal  organizations.  latures.  In  England  social  insurance  and  home 
.  rule  for  Ireland  had  been  accomplished,  demon- 
Political  institutions,  on  the  Other  hand,  strating  the  constant  tendency  toward  further 
have  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  they  can  democratization  of  British  institutions.  Auto- 
serve  international  purposes  very  effectually.  c,ratic  government  sought  to  overwhelm  these 
aj-,,  .  .,,  .  .  i  democratic  movements  by  international  war. 
1  here  is  still  an  opportunity  in  international 

crises  for  men  without  consciences  to  set  the  . 

nations  aflame.    "A  few  men  still  have  power  The  writer  revf ts  *°  .Vlct°r  Hugo  s  fa- 

to  say  to  millions:   Follow  me.     I   demand  mous  Prediction  of  a  United   States  of  Eu- 

your  service  even  unto  death."  r0Pe'  and  declares  that  there  is  now  develop- 
ing  an    international    morality   that   will    be 

To  bolster  up  tottering  thrones  and  policies  of  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  world  federa- 

self-aggrandizement,     European     monarchs     have  tion.      For  the  accomplishment  of   this  great 

sacrificed    social    and    economic    welfare    to    the  ideal,— the  establishment  of  justice  in  all  the 

ominous    waste    involved    in    militarism    and    com-  ,     .            £     11            1                                           ■** 

petitive  armament.     Regardless  of  the  protests  of  relations  of  all  people.— no  power,  says  Mr. 

those   whose   backs   were    already   bending   under  Gompers,  is  so  potent  as  the  organized-labor 

heavy    burdens    and    whose    lives   had   been    made  movement  of  the  universe.     "When  the  work- 

joyless  by   sordid   cares    and   privations,   national  ;       people  finally  determine  that  international 

resources  have  been  squandered  upon  agencies  of  in  .  11        :ii    1        r 

destruction.      The   waste    and   the   suffering   from  war   shall   cease     the   world   will   be   forever 

militarism   and  war   are   most  keenly   felt  by  the  rid  of  fratricidal  strife. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 


AS  late  as  the  middle  of  September  prac- 
tically all  markets  for  securities  in  this 
country,  including  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, remained  closed.  Thus  for  six  or 
seven  weeks  buying  and  selling  of  stocks  and 
bonds  had  been  almost  completely  blocked, 
and  at  this  writing  no  one  can  tell  when  nor- 
mal operations  will  be  resumed  or  how  prices 
will  act.  To  the  owner  of  any  form  of  se- 
curities, stocks,  bonds,  or  mortgages,  or  to  the 
prospective  investor,  the  situation  is  one  of 
intense  interest. 

However  acute  and  temporarily  important 
the  discussions  which  attend  each  step  toward 
a  resumption  of  normal  financial  conditions, 
they  are  less  vital  to  the  individual  man  and 
woman  than  certain  other  questions.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  stock  exchanges  and  bond 
markets  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  debate  as  to  just  when 
and  how  these  steps  should  be  taken  is  in- 
evitable. But  what  will  stocks  and  bonds 
do  as  normal  conditions  are  slowly  restored? 
Will  prices  go  much  lower?  Will  mortgages 
and  real-estate  securities  be  affected? 

Already  many  industrial  corporations  have 
omitted  dividends  owing  to  the  derangement 
of  business  and  finance.  Copper  and  oil  com- 
panies especially  have  been  forced  to  retrench 
because  so  large  a  part  of  their  product  goes 
abroad.  Normally  half  the  copper  produced 
in  this  country  is  exported.  Probably  the 
dividends  on  great  numbers  of  stocks  will  be 
omitted  within  the  next  few  months.  Of 
course,  such  action  will,  at  least  temporarily, 
depress  the  prices  of  these  stocks.  But,  as 
stated  by  one  large  copper  company  in  an- 
nouncing its  dividend  suspension,  "it  is  hoped 
that  normal  conditions  may  return  as  sud- 
denly as  the  unforeseen  troubles  which  now 
confront  the  copper  industry  appeared,  and 
as  soon  as  conditions  do  change,  the  directors 
will  take  such  action  as  may  at  that  time  seem 
to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  shareholders." 

This  country  will  be  by  all  odds  the  first 
to  recover  rapidly  and  extensively  when  the 
war  nears  an  end  and  the  tide  turns  towards 
general  improvement.  Already  great  num- 
bers of  domestic  industries  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  orders  because  imports  have 
stopped.      The    railroads,    it    is   believed    by 
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their  managers,  will  be  unable,  for  some  time 
to  come,  to  secure  abroad  any  considerable 
part  of  the  $400,000,000  or  $500,000,000 
which  they  require  annually  for  normal  de- 
velopment. A  committee  of  managers  in  a 
statement  to  President  Wilson  says  that  "se- 
curities of  United  States  railroads  held 
abroad  are  computed  at  three  to  five  billion 
dollars.  It  is  a  certainty  that  bond  and  note 
obligations  of  the  railroads  maturing  before 
the  end  of  next  j'ear  aggregate  oveT 
$520,000,000." 

President  Wilson  in  a  reply  to  the  com- 
mittee said  that  "railroad  securities  are  at  the 
very  heart  of  most  investments,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private,  by  individuals  and 
by  institutions."  It  is  clear  that  if  railroad 
securities  go  down,  industrial  issues  will  fall 
still  more  seriously,  just  as  events  have  shown 
that  prices  registered  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
control  prices  in  general, — dealings  between 
private  individuals,  as  well  as  trades  from 
hand  to  hand.  But  these  evidences  of  the 
close  interrelation  of  all  things  financial  need 
not  discourage.  The  country  is  clearly  in  a 
temper  favorable  to  the  railroads,  and  already 
they  have  been  permitted  to  raise  passenger 
rates.  To  date  only  one  or  two  of  the  weaker 
roads  have  omitted  dividends,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  earnings  will  fall  so 
low  as  to  stop  interest  payments  on  sound 
railroad  bonds. 

Municipal  bonds,  like  those  of  railroads, 
have  been  threatened  more  by  the  embargo 
on  new  issues  than  by  paucity  of  revenue. 
Cities  and  towns  use  the  taxing  power  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  Amer- 
ican municipalities  will  become  so  poor  that 
taxes  will  not  be  paid.  In  August  fewer 
municipal  bonds  were  sold  than  in  any  month 
since  the  panicky  November  of  1907.  More- 
over, $10,121,239  were  offered  without  bid- 
ders and  $6,255,000  were  withdrawn  or  post- 
poned. But  this  paralysis  was  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  bond  dealers,  the  only  orig- 
inal buyers  of  municipal  bonds,  had  stopped 
doing  business  in  all  directions.  Naturally 
the  stoppage  will  slowly  cure  itself,  as  deal- 
ers deem  it  wise  to  resume  business.  The 
largest  single  problem  in  the  bond  markets 
w  as   the  temporary   inability  of   New  York 
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City  to  pay  off  in  gold  some  $80,000,000  of 
short-term  notes  coming  due  abroad  between 
September  1  and  January  1.  Normally  the 
entire  payment  would  not  have  been  de- 
manded in  gold,  but  all  the  banks  of  New 
York  pooled  their  resources  to  raise  the  en- 
tire sum  and  meet  the  unusual  demand.  The 
promptness  of  this  action  not  only  had  a  most 
favorable  sentimental  effect,  but  proved  that 
by  pooling  arrangements  vast  masses  of  se- 
curities could  be  cared  for. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  despite  easy  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  mortgages  and  real- 
estate  securities  are  not  necessarily  in  such  a 
different  position  from  good  bonds.  While 
not  quoted  from  day  to  day  or  subject  to 
speculative  fluctuation,  mortgages  have  been 
just  as  hard  to  sell  except  at  sacrifices  as 
other  securities.  But  perhaps  more  than  most 
other  classes  of  investments,  well-chosen  first 
mortgages  on  real  estate  are  safe  as  to  their 
interest.  The  fact  that  no  visible  or  open 
decline  takes  place  in  a  real-estate  mortgage 
is  a  certain  advantage  in  troubled  times  be- 
cause the  slaughtering  of  bond  and  stock 
prices  may  seriously  affect  the  credit  of  the 
corporation  on  which  they  are  based. 

During  September  it  was  the  conviction  of 
officers  of  the  great  title  and  mortgage  com- 


panies in  one  of  the  largest  cities  that  persons 
who  had  to  borrow  on  mortgage  on  October 
1  would  have  to  pay  1  per  cent,  higher  inter- 
est even  on  the  best  of  security.  Indeed,  at 
this  writing  it  is  the  general  belief  that  higher 
interest  rates  will  prevail  in  every  direction. 
If  such  is  the  case,  owners  of  fixed  interest- 
bearing  bonds  will  see  lower  prices  for  their 
holdings,  and  owners  of  mortgages  will  real- 
ize less  if  they  are  forced  to  sell. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  the  great  author- 
ity on  interest  rates,  frankly  declares  that 
"investment  securities  are  and  will  be  a  drug 
on  the  market."  Corporation  officers  and 
bankers  have  expressed  the  same  idea  in  more 
guarded  terms,  and  acted  upon  it.  How  long 
such  a  condition  will  last,  or  what  unfore- 
seen counterbalancing  influences  may  come 
into  play  are  matters  of  guesswork.  One 
conclusion  alone  is  clear :  The  owner  of  securi- 
ties whose  earnings  are  ample  should  try  to 
hold  on  and  not  sell  until  the  situation  has 
changed.  If  he  does  not  sell  at  all  and  "sits 
tight,"  interest  will  be  paid  as  usual,  and 
when  security  dealings  are  openly  resumed 
there  will  be  unusual  opportunities  to  aver- 
age down  paper  losses  by  purchasing  sound 
bonds,  which  will  probably  then  be  offered 
at  low  prices. 


TYPICAL   INQUIRIES  AND    ANSWERS 


No.  582.      WAR  AND  THE  MARKETS  FOR  SECURI- 
TIES  AND  COMMODITIES 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain,  through  the 
columns  of  your  magazine,  why  a  war  like  the  one 
now  going  on  in  Europe  should  affect  the  financial 
world  and  the  markets  for  stocks,  commodities,  etc.? 

To  explain  in  detail  just  how  the  European  war 
has  thrown  into  a  state  of  utmost  confusion  all  of 
the  world's  markets  for  securities,  commodities, 
etc.,  would  make  a  very  long  story.  Various 
phases  of  the  situation  have  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  For  instance, 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  magazine,  under  the 
heading  of  "Financial  News  for  the  Investor," 
was  an  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  closing 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  fact  all 
cf  the  other  market-places  for  securities  in  this 
country  as  well  as  those  in  Europe.  To  refer 
again  briefly  to  the  underlying  reasons,  it  was  be- 
cause our  facilities  were  immediately  recognized 
as  entirely  inadequate  for  absorbing  in  this  coun- 
try the  tremendous  amount  of  American  securities 
that  are  owned  in  Europe  not  only  by  individual 
investors,  but  by  the  great  banks  and  other  monied 
institutions,  all  of  which  began  to  press  their 
holdings  for  sale.  The  total  amount  is  estimated 
at  over  six  billion  dollars,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  five  or  six  years'  supply  of  the  new  stocks 
and  bonds  that  our  corporations  find  it  necessary 
to  sell  to  finance  their  expansion  and  develop- 
ment,— a  supply  of  which  scarcely  more  than  three- 
quarters  would  be  expected  to  be  taken  up  by  our 
own  investing  public   in   normal    times.     Further- 


more, for  all  of  the  securities  sold  in  the  Ameri- 
can markets  by  foreign  investors  at  a  time  like 
this  we  would  have  been  expected  to  pay  in 
gold;  and  with  a  money  crisis  confronting  the 
world  one  of  the  very  necessary  things  for  us 
to  do  was  to  safeguard  this  country's  supply  of 
gold,  which  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  monetary  system.  As  for  the  com- 
modities markets,  they  have  been  affected  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  markets  for  such  staples  as  wheat 
and  sugar  quickly  felt  the  influence  of  an  in- 
creased demand  on  the  part  of  Europe  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  enormous  armies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  market  for  cotton,  which  is  one 
of  this  country's  most  important  staple  crops, 
was  adversely  affected  because  of  the  difficulties 
put  in  the  way  of  getting  shipments  off  to  Europe, 
where  most  of  our  cotton  is  manufactured  into 
cloth;  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturing industry  over  there  has  been  crippled 
by  the  war.  These  suggestions  touch  in  a  most 
superficial  way  upon  a  very  complex  question, 
which,  as  we  have  intimated,  this  magazine  will 
undertake  to  discuss  from  time  to  time  in  enough 
detail  to  prove  of  service  to  business  men  and 
investors. 

No.  583.    THE  INVESTMENT  POSITION   OF  HIGH- 
GRADE  PREFERRED  STOCKS 

I  have  $2000  to  invest.  Would  like  to  obtain  a 
return  of  6  per  cent,  with  reasonable  safety.  My 
plan  is  to  purchase  five  shares  each  of  four  different 
stocks,  thus  dividing  the  risk.  Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  which  four  of  the  following  would  be  preferable: 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  preferred,  American  Tobacco  Pre- 
ferred, American  Smelting  preferred,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
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&  St.  Paul  preferred,  National  Lead  preferred,  Union 
Pacific  preferred,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  pre- 
ferred, United  States  Rubber  first  preferred,  and 
American   Sugar   preferred. 

You  doubtless  know  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  investing  now  in  standard  listed  se- 
curities such  as  those  you  name.  One  may  buy 
only  for  cash,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  which 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  on  July  31  last.  For  the  stocks  in 
question  these  prices  still  stand:  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  preferred,  72^4,  to  yield  about  5.50  per  cent.; 
American  Tobacco  preferred  (new),  104,  to  yield 
about  5.70  per  cent.;  American  Smelting  pre- 
ferred, 97 J/2,  to  yield  about  7.15  per  cent;  St. 
Paul  preferred,  130,  to  yield  about  5.38  per  cent.; 
National  Lead  preferred,  106'i,  to  yield  about 
6.60  per  cent.;  Union  Pacific  preferred,  79,  to 
yield  about  5.00  per  cent.;  Atchison  preferred, 
97^4,  to  yield  about  5.10  per  cent.;  U.  S.  Rubber 
first  preferred,  97,  to  yield  about  8.20  per  cent.; 
American  Sugar  preferred,  108,  to  yield  about  6.50 
per  cent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  dividend  posi- 
tions of  these  various  stocks  appear  to  be  very 
well  entrenched.  All  of  them  have  large  amounts 
of  dividend-paying  common  stocks  following, 
whose  positions  would,  of  course,  be  first  affected 
in  case  it  became  necessary  for  any  of  the  cor- 
porations in  question  to  resort  to  unusual  measures 
to  conserve  cash  resources  through  the  period  of 
financial  unsettlement  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  European  war.  The  following  figures,  in- 
dicating the  margin  of  safety  for  the  dividends 
on  each  of  the  preferred  stocks  you  have  under 
consideration,  should  prove  helpful  in  making 
your  selection  from  the  list  when  you  are  ready 
to   invest:  Rate  of         Earned  on 

Div.  Pfd.  1913. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 4  22.65 

American   Tobacco   6  27.42 

American    Smelting    7  19.51 

St.     Paul     7  15.60 

National    Lead     7  10.09 

Union    Pacific    4  36.94 

Atchison     5  19.40 

U.    S.   Rubber    1st 8  12.43 

American    Sugar    7  11.31 

On  the  whole,  this  list  of  stocks  is  of  high  invest- 
ment merit.  And  disregarding  the  probabilities 
of  temporary  price  changes  of  perhaps  unusual 
proportions  upon  the  resumption  of  general  trad- 
ing in  listed  securities,  we  believe  selections  from 
it   ought,    in    the    long    run,    lo    prove    satisfactory. 

No.  584.      MISSOURI    PACIFIC    REORGANIZATION 
PLANS  DEFERRED 

What  do  you  think  of  Missouri  Pacific  stock?  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  hold  shares  bought  around  2Q,  and 
to  buy   more   at    the   prevailing  price? 

We  have  referred  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  situa- 
tion so  frequently  during  the  last  few  months  that 
the  continued  inquiry  about  the  stock  in  recent 
correspondence  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  It  is 
necessary  to  repeat  that  holders  of  these  shares 
ought  to  make  up  their  minds  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  a  sub- 
stantial assessment  to  help  out  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  company  which  it  has  been  decided 
must  be  effected  in  order  to  put  it  in  sound  con- 
dition financially.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  plans  had  been  on  foot  for 
such  a  reorganization,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  might  be  matured  during  the  early  part  of 
1915.  But  they  have  had  to  be  abandoned  in- 
definitely because  of  the  strain  that  has  been 
put  upon  the  market  for  capital,  and  it  cannot  be 


stated  when  they  are  likely  to  be  taken  up  again. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  Missouri  Pacific  stock  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  investment  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  its  purchase  for  anv  other  purpose 
than  a  gamble  on  the  future  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. The  stock  last  sold  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  at  $8  a  share,  and  that  is  the 
price  which  is  now  being  used  as  a  basis  for  tran- 
sactions in  the  private  cash  market  that  is  being 
maintained  in  a  limited  way  during  the  suspension 
of  public  trading  in  listed  securities.  Assuming 
that  you  might  be  able  to  find  a  purchaser  at  this 
price,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  your  mak- 
ing such  a  sacrifice  on  your  holdings  of  the  stock 
would  depend  "upon  the  amount  to  which  the  total 
loss  would  foot  up,  and  upon  your  preparedness 
and  willingness  to  meet  sometime  the  practically 
inevitable    assessment. 

No.  585.    PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC    STOCKS 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  outright  ten  shares  of 
Pennsylvania  at  107  and  ten  shares  of  Northern  Pacific 
at  97,  as  quoted  on  the  last  day  of  open  Stock  Ex- 
change. Would  you  consider  these  stocks  safe  for  a 
rise  within  several  years,  and  reasonably  sure  of 
dividends   at,   say,   5  per  cent,   meanwhile? 

Your  question  suggests  that  you  have  taken  into 
account  what  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  the 
extreme  possibilities  of  the  effects  of  the  unpre- 
cedented situation  created  by  the  European  war 
upon  the  fundamental  positions  of  these  two  stocks. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  accurately 
what  effect  a  long  continuation  of  present  finan- 
cial conditions  would  have  upon  railroads  like 
Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Pacific,  but  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  only  very  extreme  emergency 
would  compel  either  road  to  put  its  stock  on  a 
dividend  basis  below  5  per  cent.  We  cannot  un- 
dertake to  prophesy  about  future  stock  market 
prices,  but  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  two 
stocks  in  question  represent  a  general  class  of 
securities  of  that  type,  which  in  normal  times 
ought  to  sell  substantially  higher.  In  buying 
stocks  of  any  kind,  however,  at  a  period  so  un- 
certain from  every  point  of  view,  one  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  the  possibility  that  it  may 
take  a  long  time  to  reestablish  values  on  any- 
where   near    a    normal    basis. 

No.  586.      THE    SAFEST    SECURITIES    FOR    SMALL 
INVESTORS 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  stocks  and 
bonds?  What  do  you  consider  a  good  buy  at  this 
time  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  for  the  small  in- 
vestor ? 

While  it  is  impossible  to  express  in  definite  fig- 
ures the  effects  of  the  European  war  on  the  prices 
of  bonds  and  stocks,  we  believe  that  a  decided 
readjustment  in  values  all  along  the  line  is  cer- 
tain to  result.  How  far  the  readjustment  will 
go  will  depend  largely  upon  the  success  of  the 
co-operative  efforts  that  are  being  made  among 
the  banks  and  investment  houses  to  insure  its 
being  a  gradual  and  orderly  one,  rather  than 
nervous  and  panicky.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  present  situation  is,  of  course,  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  securities  of  the 
listed  class  with  broad,  free  markets.  In  con- 
nection with  unlisted  securities  of  relatively  nar- 
row and  quiet  markets,  such  as  municipal  bonds, 
underlying  public  utility  bonds,  direct  first  mort- 
gages on  real  estate,  or  bonds  secured  by  such 
mortgages,  the  problem  is  proving  much  easier  to 
solve.  Those  are  the  types  of  securities  to  which 
we  think  the  average  investor  will  do  well  to 
confine   his    attention    almost   entirely   for   a   time. 
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THE   LEADER   OF   THE    KAISERS    MARCH    INTO    BELGIUM 

I  Ins  photograph  of  Genera]  von  Emmich,  whose  army  took  Liege,  «a<  made  after  the  Belgian 
stronghold  capitulated.  The  General  \\a-  personally  congratulated  b\  Kaiser  W'ilhelm  for  hi- 
valorous  achievement.  The  picture  is  interesting  also  because  taken  a-  a  whole, — the  rider,  his 
uniform,  his  mount,  and  his  pose, — it  gives  a  fine    impression  of  the  typical   German  officer) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


.    As  the  great  war  enters  upon  its 
a  stubborn     fourth  month,  the  public  is  less 

Struggle         ^^    ^    the    ma|n    facts    q{   ^ 

situation  are  better  understood.  Those  whose 
anxious  hopes  had  led  them  to  predict  a  very 
short  wrar,  are  much  less  confident.  The 
month  has  given  the  world  a  renewed  impres- 
sion of  the  terrible  effectiveness  of  Germany's 
war  machine.  It  is  not  likely  that  Kitchener, 
who  is  now  undisputed  master  of  the  British 
military  structure,  has  at  any  moment  under- 
rated the  strength  of  Germany,  or  has  thought 
it  possible  that  the  Allies  could  be  victorious 
in  a  single  campaign  of  a  few 
weeks'  duration.  But  when 
the  German  line  retreated 
from  its  nearest  approach  to 
Paris,  and  when  the  French 
recovered  the  M  a  r  n  e  and 
forced  the  Germans  back  to 
the  Aisne,  many  English  news- 
paper writers  thought  they 
saw  the  end  at  hand ;  and  some 
English  orators  proceeded  to 
dismember  Germany  and  to 
fix  the  amounts  of  the  in- 
demnities to  be  exacted.  The 
news  from  the  eastern  theater 


of  war  had  nearly  all  come  by  way  of  Petro- 
grad  (St.  Petersburg),  and  we  had  been 
asked  to  believe  that  Russia  had  crushed  the 
Austrian  armies  beyond  the  possibility  of 
their  becoming  effective  again  in  this  war.  It 
was  declared  that  the  Russians  were  sweeping 
onward  through  East  Prussia,  and  that  they 
had  not  only  taken  nearly  the  whole  of  Gali- 
cia,  but  were  pouring  down  through  the 
Carpathian  passes  upon  the  Hungarian  plain, 
thus  threatening  Budapest,  and  were  march- 
ing steadily  by  way  of  Cracow  to  Vienna, 
whence,  in  October,  they  would  move  on 
Breslau  and  cooperate  with  the  con- 
verging armies  that  would  in  No- 
vember reach  Berlin. 

It  has  become  plain, 
AD*adio"k      however,  that  the  initial 

movements  of  the  war 
have  not  given  any  indication  as  to 
final  results.  The  wiser  judges  fear 
that  the  war  is  only  in  the  indecisive 
early  stages.  Speaking  in  the  most 
general  way,  the  situation  in  the 
western  theater  of  war,  through 
October,  was  virtually  a  deadlock. 
The  great  German  army  operating 
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THE  GERMAN  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  AT  SAYVILLE.  LONG  ISLAND 
(Direct    cable    communication    having   been   cut    off    since  the  beginning  of  the  war,   Germany   has   made   good 
use    of    her    high-powered    wireless    system    in    order    to    present   her   story   from   day   to   day    to   the   people   of   the 
United    States.      This    station,    operated    by    the    Telefunken  system,  receives  and  transmits  messages  without  relay 
between    Nauen,    near    Berlin,    and    Sayville,   on   the   southern   shore   of   Long   Island,   near   New   York   City) 
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KING  ALBERT  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  OF  BELGIUM 

(The  King  had  remained  with  the  Belgian  army,  which  had  safely  with- 
drawn from  Antwerp,  and  had  been  lighting  vigorously  with  the  Allies  in 
the  attempt  to  cluck  the  (ierman  movement  along  the  coast  to  Dunkirk  and 
towards  Boulogne  and  Calais.  The  Queen  had  refused  to  go  to  England 
and    had    continued    to    minister    to    the    wounded    soldiers) 


pec  ted  operation  of  German 
aircraft  over  London  arc 
needed  to  complete  the 
arousing  of  the  unmilitary 
population  of  the  British 
Islands.  Immediately  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  volunteering  in  Ger- 
man} was  so  general  that 
more  than  a  million  men 
who  offered  themselves 
were  sent  home  because  not 
then  required.  England  is 
now  training  several  hun- 
dred thousand  volunteers, 
and  two  million  more  will 
undoubtedly  offer  them- 
selves when  the  dangerous 
realities  of  war  become  more 
imminent,  and  the  idea  or 
invasion  seems  no  longer 
chimerical.  John  Bull  has 
begun    to    grow    warlike. 


in  France  has  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
French  and  British  to  force  it  back  from  its 
main  line  of  intrenchment.  Thus  far  our 
sources  of  information  have  been  chiefly  Eng- 
lish and  French.  The  meager  news  that  has 
reached  us  from  Berlin  has  generally  proved, 
in  the  end,  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  vastly 
larger  volume  of  cabled  material  coming  from 
London.  Antwerp  proved  an  easy  conquest 
for  the' Germans  when  they  reached  the  point 
of  deciding  to  occupy  it, — although  the  world 
had  been  assured  by  the  Belgians  and  by  the 
Allies  that  Antwerp  would  not  be  yielded 
without  a  very  long  siege  and  enormous 
losses  on  the  parr  of  the  Germans.  We  were 
then  assured  that  Ostend  would  not  be  per- 
mitted by  England  to  fall  into  German 
hands, — yet  the  Germans  were  actually  in 
possession  of  Ostend  while  these  assurances 
(unofficial,  of  course)  were  being  cabled  to 
New    York  from  London. 

Furthermore,  we  have  had  the 
Ar0Enig"nshhe    most    unqualified    expressions    to 

the  effect  that  England  cannot 
and  will  not  permit  the  Germans  to  occupy 
Calais,  which  is  visible  on  clear  days  from 
Dover,  only  twenty  miles  across  the  Channel. 
It  may,  indeed,  prove  true  that  the  German 
forces  will  not  be  able  to  make  this  sweep 
along  the  French  coast,  the  natural  odds 
being  greatly  against  them.  But  with  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend  England  became 
more  apprehensive  than  before;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that   the   taking  of   Calais   and   the  ex- 


Read 


Mr.  Simonds,  whose  admirable 
Mr.  simonds'  analyses  and  explanations  of  the 
tory  ^rst  mpvements.  of  the  war,  as 
written  for  this  Review  last  month,  were  so 
widely  appreciated  throughout  the  country, 
continues  his  story  in  the  present  issue  (see 
page  361).  His  brilliant  pages  will  help 
many  a  puzzled  newspaper  reader  to  under- 
stand both  the  movements  themselves  and 
the  strategic  reasons  that  actuated  the  oppos- 
ing leaders  in  their  operations  up  to  October 
20.  Mr.  Simonds  pays  a  great  tribute  to  the 
Germans  for  the  masterly  strength  of  their 
defensive  operations  along  the  line  of  the 
Champagne  Hills,  the  topographical  charac- 
ter of  which  he  clearly  describes.  He  shows 
us  also  why  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  in  August  and  early 
September,  and  their  subsequent  inability  to 
open  a  clear  path  through  the  line  of  French 
defenses  on  the  east,  had  compelled  them  to 
occupy  Antwerp  and  make  a  more  thorough 
business  of  their  Belgian  conquest.  Readers 
will  find  especially  useful  Mr.  Simonds'  clear 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Germain 
rallied  to  the  relief  of  Austria,  forced  the 
Russians  back  in  Poland,  and  enabled  the 
badly  defeated  Austro- Hungarian  armies  to 
reorganize  and  to  cooperate  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  under  the  more  masterful  strateg- 
ical guidance  of  the  German  General  Staff. 
His  tribute  to  the  military  prowess  of  the 
(ierman  commanders  and  forces  shows  that 
the  amazing  confidence  with  which  the  nation 
had  entered  upon  war  was  no  delusion. 
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A  VIEW  OF  ANTWERP.  THE,CREAT  BELGIAN  PORT  ON  THE  RIVER  SCHELDT  THAT  GERMANY  NOW  HOLDS  WITH 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  PERMANENT  OCCUPANCY 
(The   river,   before   reaching   the   sea,   passes   through   a   corner    of    Holland,    and    questions    of    neutrality    have   al- 
ready  arisen   in   view   of  the   German   need   of  access  for  naval  craft  to  and  from  the  Antwerp  harbor) 


Great  Guns       f'}™11*'    We    3re    sh°Wn    ^    Mn 

for  Further  Simonds  how  this  temporary 
checking  of  Russia's  advance  in 
the  eastern  theater  of  war  had  enabled  Ger- 
many to  disengage  a  large  number  of  troops 
and  to  throw  them  rapidly,  by  way  of  Bel- 
gium, into  northern  France.  This  was  in 
support  of  the  new  plan  to  sweep  down 
through  Dunkirk  to  Calais  and  perhaps  to 
Boulogne,  with  the  possible  purpose  of  at- 
tempting a  new  movement  against  Paris,  and 
the  idea  of  probable  advantages  to  be  used 
in  one  way  or  another  against  England  in 
the  further  developments  of  the  war.  These 
later  German  movements  have,  in  the  minds 
of  American  readers,  come  to  be  much  asso- 
ciated with  information  current  regarding 
the  formidable  mechanisms  that  the  Germans 
have  brought  into  action.  Liege  and  Namur 
had  been  thought  impregnable ;  and  yet  they 
were  quickly  crushed  when  the  great  German 
siege  guns  came  forward,  so  that  they  proved 
less  effective  for  purposes  of  defense  than  the 
new  sort  of  improvised  works  now  in  use 
wherever  the  long  lines  are  stretched  across 
country. 


Paris  Defenses  lt   WaS   tllCSe   Jmmense.   s!ege   SunS 

and  German  that  spoiled  all  earlier  calcula- 
tions regarding  the  defense  of 
Antwerp.  It  had  not  previously  been  re- 
garded as  practicable  to  transport  for  field 
use  artillery  of  such  enormous  size  and 
weight  as  these  42  centimeter  guns,  which 
throw  great  projectiles  about  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  reported  that  the  Krupp 
works  at  Essen,  in  which  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand mechanics  are  working  day  and  night 
upon  armaments  and  munitions,  are  fabrica- 
ting guns  of  even  larger  size  than  those  that 
were  so  effective  in  reducing  the  forts  of 
Antwerp.  Although  the  newspapers  have 
explained,  there  may  be  some  readers  who 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  immense 
guns,  which  weigh  perhaps  thirty  tons  apiece, 
are  made  and  transported  in  several  sections, 
which  are  of  course  adjusted  and  bolted  to- 
gether when  the  gun  is  mounted  upon  a  solid 
concrete  foundation  and  brought  into  action. 
It  is  reported  that  the  German  mechanics 
have  been  providing  a  supply  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, with  a  view  to  reducing  the  defenses  of 
Paris   as   easily   as   they   shattered    those   of 
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ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  SIEGE  GUNS  USED  BY  THE  GERMANS 

(This  is  the  kind  of  gun  which  has  battered  down  the  great    fortifications  of   I-iege,   Xamur,  and   Maubeuge,  and 

was    also    used    lai=t    month    in    the   bombardment    of    Antwerp) 


Antwerp.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
invest  Paris  on  all  sides,  and  it  might  be 
forced  to  capitulate,  as  in  the  case  of  Ant- 
werp, if  fortifications  were  broken  down  at 
one  point  or  another. 

ne  Asset  Obviously,  these  great  guns  con- 
of  Being  stitute  a  part  of  that  superiority 
of  preparation  for  war  that  was 
Germany's  chief  asset  at  the  beginning  and 
that  must  be  realized  upon  speedily,  lest  it 
should  begin  to  vanish.  For,  as  the  English 
military  critics  are  duly  observing,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  do  not  get  ready  for  war  until  war 
has  begun.  They  can  make  as  large  guns  in 
England  as  the  Germans  can  make  at  Essen. 
But  it  takes  time  to  give  effect  to  radical 
innovations  in  armament.  The  Germans 
understand  this,  and  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  achieve  results  before  the  Allies  can  gain 
time  enough  to  overcome  Germany's  initial 
advantages  of  preparation.  We  have  been 
continually  told  that  some  great  surprises  are 
preparing  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  it  has  been 
hinted  that  these  have  to  do  with  the  mount- 
ing of  enormous  guns  upon  dreadnoughts, 
or  some  other  class  of  war  ships,  so  that  in 
naval  action  a  German  vessel  may  throw  a 
heavier  projectile  to  a  greater  distance  than 
is  now  possible  for  British  vessels.  However 
that  mav  be,  the  Germans  believe  that  if  thej 
can  train  control  of  the  French  as  well  as  the 


Belgian    North-Sea  coast,   they   will   be  able 
to  menace  England  in  several  ways. 

Are  Forts      kven   at   tn's  early  stage  of   the 
and  Battleships  war,  it  is  proved  that  great  fixed 

Obsolete?        c     -.•£      .■  e  L     i 

rortincations  are  of  much  less 
value  than  had  been  supposed;  while  strate- 
gists also  perceive  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
permit  masses  of  effective  soldiers  to  be 
cooped  up  and  beleaguered  for  long  weeks 
or  months  within  fortified  places.  Perceiving 
this.  King  Albert  led  his  gallant  army  safely 
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THE    NEW    "LIGHTS    OF    LONDON" 

(Searchlights    that   nightly   sweep   the   sky   over   the    English   metropolis   in   their   vigilant   watch   for    Zeppelins   and 

other   hostile  aircraft  while  all   other   lights  are  extinguished) 


away  from  Antwerp  before  the  Germans  took 
possession.  And  it  is  well  understood  that 
if  the  Germans  should  at  some  later  date 
force  their  way  into  Paris  this  will  not  in- 
volve the  surrender  of  a  large  French  army 
of  defense.  Inasmuch  as  the  removal  of 
border  fortifications  must  be  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  that  enduring  peace  and 
neighborly  friendship  that  should  come  about 
with  the  termination  of  this  war,  it  is  perhaps 
a  very  hopeful  thing  that  strategists  already 
agree  that  the  hitherto  "impregnable"  for- 
tresses are  to  be  regarded  henceforth  as  an 
obsolete  thing  in  the  great  war  game.  An- 
other fortunate  outcome  will  be  the  quite 
possible  discovery,  within  the  next  few  weeks 
or  months,  that  the  battleships,  dread- 
noughts, and  super-dreadnoughts,  which 
have  been  growing  ever  larger  and  more 
costly,  are  also  a  delusion  and  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  scheme  of  things 
essential  in  the  future  for  protecting  civilized 
nations  or  insuring  the  freedom  of  maritime 
trade  and  travel. 


A  ircraft 
Against 
Seacraft 


Thus  far  the  light,  swift  cruisers 
of  the  British  navy  have  been 
able  to  clear  the  seas  of  hundreds 
of  German  merchantmen,  while  in  turn  the 
floating  mines  scattered  by  the  Germans  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  deadly  torpedoes  pro- 
jected from  small  submarine  vessels,  have 
sent  a  number  of  armored  British  warships 
to    the   bottom    of    the    sea.      The    German 


dreadnoughts  meanwhile  have  been  kept 
safely  within  naval  harbors  or  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  Kiel  Canal,  while  the  British 
dreadnoughts  in  like  manner  are  lying  in 
their  safe  havens.  Germany  is,  above  all 
things,  intent  upon  getting  at  some  of  these 
English  dreadnoughts  with  mines,  torpedoes, 
or  bombs  dropped  from  Zeppelins.  England 
is  hardly  less  intent  upon  finding  some  way 
to  get  at  Germany's  newest  and  heaviest 
men-of-war.  The  assumption  that  Germany 
has  been  deliberately  planning  to  terrorize 
England  by  dropping  bombs  from  the  great 
Zeppelin  airships  upon  the  homes  of  defense- 
less women  and  children  in  London,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  demonstrated  facts  as  to 
Germany's  plans  and  methods.  Just  as  the 
Allies  have  tried  to  destroy  Zeppelins  in 
their  shed  at  Dusseldorf,  by  dropping  bombs 
from  aeroplanes,  even  so  the  Germans,  doubt- 
less, will  try  to  drop  the  heavier  and  more 
deadly  bombs  from  their  huge  Zeppelins 
upon  warships  in  British  harbors,  upon  the 
heavy  coast-defense  batteries  on  the  Dover 
heights,  upon  great  camps  like  that  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and  upon  other  objects  and  places 
of  a  military  nature. 

The   horror  and   the  sadness  of 

Science 

Must  Fight     the  war  nave  borne  heavily  upon 

the  spirits  of  all  men  and  women 

who   are  capable  of  right   feeling,   and  who 

have  mentality  enough  to  perceive  the  depths 

of  disgrace  and  shame  in  which  our  civiliza- 
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A   ZEPPELIN    AIRSHIP    FLYING    OVER   THE  VISITING   BRITISH   FLEET  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  OPENING 
OF    THE    KIEL    CANAL-A    PREMONITORY    SUGGESTION! 


tion  has  for  the  time  being  submerged  itself. 
But  we  know  that,  in  spite  of  all  current 
cynicism,  civilization  is  more  than  skin  deep, 
men  are  not  as  barbarous  as  they  were  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  general  interests  of 
humanity  are  far  more  generally  considered 
by  those  who  hold  power  to-day  than  at  any 
former  period  in  the  world's  history.  There 
are  many  strands  of  common  interest  that 
unite  the  people  of  different  nations,  and  that 
will  survive  the  tragic  blunder  of  this  war. 
The  men  of  science  who  have  fought  all 
kinds  of  infectious  disease,  and  have  improved 
the  world's  health  conditions,  must  hence- 
forth become  interested  in  national  and  inter- 


national politics,  in  order  that  their  great 
work  for  all  races  of  men  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  mismanagement  of  governments 
under  the  influence  of  the  military  spirit. 
The  municipal  reformers  whose  work  had 
come  to  be  international,  and  who  were  just 
now  holding  an  exposition  in  Lyons.  France, 
must  help  to  see  that  their  friendly  coopera- 
tion in  constructive  work  is  not  spoiled  by  a 
false  assertion  of  national  rivalries. 


,„    ,  c  The  devotees  of  philosophv  and 

Work  For  .  <■     i  •    i  '    i  • 

Moral         pure    science,    of    high    literature 

and   noble  art,   who  have  shown 

generous   appreciation   of   the   good   work  of 


■ii.  New  Y.-rk 


A    ZEPPELIN    AIRSHIP    SHED    AT    DUSSELDORF    WHICH    WAS    WRECKED    BY    A    BOMB    FROM    A    BRITISH 

AEROPLANE      LAST    MONTH 
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their  fellows  in  all  lands,  must  henceforth 
use  all  their  great  influence  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  secret  diplomacy,  and  against 
the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  empire-builders 
who  claim  that  one  race  may  dispossess  an- 
other by  force,  and  that  its  exercise  of  such 
force  is  a  proof  of  its  high  mission  and  des- 
tiny. The  religious  leaders  and  the  churches 
of  the  world,  having  undertaken  to  bring  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  America  Into  harmony 
and  concord, — with  national  disputes  ad- 
justed by  conciliatory  and  peaceful  meth- 
ods,— must  renew  their  efforts  with  increased 
rather  than  diminished  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  moral  principles,  and  in  the  application  to 
practical  affairs  of  spiritual  motives  and 
ideals.  It  is  well,  therefore,  and  understand- 
able, that  many  American  writers  and  speak- 
ers should  even  now  be  talking  about  the 
kind  of  world  federation  that  must  be  shaped 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  expressed 
himself  cogently  and  wisely  along  these  lines, 
and  men  like  President  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  have  pointed  out  not  only  the 
goal  to  be  attained,  but  many  of  the  feasible 
steps  that  may  be  taken  in  the  near  future, 
to  achieve  the  security  from  war  that 
thoughtful  men  have  long  seen  to  be  the 
greatest  need  of  organized  human  society. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  thinkers 
and  workers  who  have  been  standing  before 
the  world  for  the  cause  of  peace  are  now  to 
abandon  their  views  or  postpone  their  propa- 
ganda.    The  minds  of  men  must  be  prepared 


Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York 

CANADIAN      fROOPS    EMBARKING    FOR    ENGLAND 


for  radical  changes  in  the  political  structure 
of  the  world. 


War 

Menace 

About  Us 


American  Press  Association,  New  York 

A     BUILDING     IX     ANTWERP     PARTIALLY     DESTROYED 
BY    BOMBS     FROM     A    ZEPPELIN     AIRSHIP 


Unless  such  changes  come  about, 
no  nation  is  safe.  We  must  not 
for  a  moment  think  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  either  security  or  pros- 
perity ahead,  if  the  world  is  at  war  and  the 
military  spirit  flaunts  itself.  Our  nearest 
neighbor,  Canada,  is  now  at  war  and  ab- 
sorbed in  her  preparations.  She  has  sent 
more  than  30,000  men  to  Europe,  is  drilling 
another  30,000  or  40,000,  and  intends  to  dis- 
patch troops  from  time  to  time  in  successive 
bodies  of  10,000.  Mexico,  our  neighbor  on 
the  South,  is  wrecked  and  chaotic  in  conse- 
quence of  devastating  warfare  that  may  not 
even  yet  have  reached  its  conclusion, — and 
that  has  threatened  to  involve  us  in  unwel- 
come activities.  Japan,  our  interesting  and 
powerful  neighbor  across  the  Pacific,  is  fight- 
ing Germany  on  Chinese  soil,  and  is  finding 
the  resistance  at  Kiau-chau  much  more  stub- 
born than  anyone  had  anticipated.  No  one 
can  tell  how  much  farther  Japan  may  be- 
come involved  in  world  warfare  before  gen- 
eral peace  is  secured.  But  for  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  British  navy,  nothing  could  pre- 
vent the  breaking  out  of  warlike  activity  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  British  and 
French  have  possessions;  nor  could  Canada 
ask  or  expect  immunity  from  attack  except 
as  secured  by  her  own  prowess.  If  Germany 
and  Austria  should  be  the  final  victors  in  this 
great   struggle,    they    would    demand   a   vast 
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AN  OUTPOST  AT  KIAU-CHAU.  GERMANY'S  STRONGHOLD  ON  THE  COAST  OF  NORTHERN  CHINA 

(On  the  line  of  hills  in  the  background  are  strong  fortifications  which  the  Japanese  are  now  attacking.  The 
white  buildings  in  the  center  are  the  barracks  of  the  German  garrison.  This  fortified  section  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  bears  the  name  of  Tsing-tau, — Kiau-chau  being  the  name  of  the  German  territory  as  a  whole. 
Tsing-tau  is  enclosed  all  about  with   a   fence  or   wall,   having  imposing  arched  gates  at  every   entrance) 


rearrangement  of  imperial  and  colonial  pos- 
sessions. In  short,  there  is  no  country  or 
region  in  the  entire  world  that  is  not  imme- 
diately or  prospectively  concerned, — and  that 
to  a  profound  extent, — in  the  issues  of  the 
present  war.  It  behooves  the  leaders  of 
American  opinion,  therefore,  to  be  thinking 
deeply,  to  be  considering  the  things  that 
make  for  permanent  peace,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  proper  time  not  only  to  suggest 
but  to  demand  radical  reforms.  The  whole 
structure  of  relationships  among  nations  and 
organized  territories  throughout  the  world 
must  be  changed. 

Mexico  1  nus  Mexico  will  have  to  show 
For  '  capacity  for  self-government,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  inhabitants,  native  and  for- 
eign, or  else  she  will  have  to  be  assisted  in 
social  and  political  reconstruction  by  a  com- 
mission supported  by  the  friendly  powers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  assisted  perchance 
by  those  of  Europe.  Justice  to  Mexico  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Mexican  people  should  be 
the  first  object  in  view,  a  second  and  very 
proper  object  being  the  safeguarding  of  the 
personal  and  property  rights  of  all  men, 
whether  Mexicans  or  aliens.  When  we 
went  to  Cuba  we  gave  guaranties  not  to  an- 
nex the  island  or  to  exploit  it  for  our  own 
enrichment  or  aggrandizement.  We  have 
been  able,  under  the  Piatt  Amendment  of 
the  Cuban  Constitution,  to  afford  the  over- 
sight necessary  to  Cuba's  peace  and  solvency. 


We  can  easily  enough  do  the  same  thing  for 
Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  in  practise  to  extend  our  guar- 
anties from  the  little  republic  of  Panama  to 
the  other  small  nations  of  Central  America. 
But  when  it  comes  to  Mexico  the  problem 
is  a  different  one,  because  of  two  things: 
First,  the  existing  sentiment  in  that  republic, 
and,  second,  the  physical  conditions.  If 
Mexican  peace  and  progress  are,  therefore, 
to  be  for  a  time  promoted  by  advice  and  help 
from  without,  it  would  seem  that  other  coun- 
tries ought  to  be  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  At  the 
least,  it  would  not  be  well  to  proceed  in  any 
important  way  without  conferring  again  with 
the  governments  of  the  so-called  "A.  B.  C." 
powers  (Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile),  in 
view  of  their  mediatory  efforts  of  last  spring. 

/„  u    ■  ~'o     Meanwhile,  the  immediate  Situa- 
te Mexico  s         .  .,,'.  ...  ., 

Truce  to       tion   in    Mexico,   which   had    be- 

Be  Lusting  ?  .  !•  j 

come  rather  puzzling  and  anx- 
ious, looks  favorable  again.  With  General 
Carranza  acting  as  Provisional  President  in 
.Mexico  City,  and  the  supporters  of  the  late 
Huerta  regime  pacified  and  acquiescent,  it 
was  believed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  an  era  of 
peace  had  dawned.  Special  representatives  of 
President  Wilson,  particularly  Mr.  Paul 
Fuller,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Silliman, 
formerly  consul  at  Saltillo,  had  conferred 
fully  with  General  Carranza  and  other  Mex- 
ican leaders,  and  had  given  hopeful  reports 
to   the   administration   at  Washington.      In 
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Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New 


A  VIEW   OF   THE  CITY   OF  CHIHUAHUA.    IN    NORTHERN   MEXICO 

(Chihuahua  is  perhaps  the  Mexican  city  best  known  to  Americans.  It  is  the  center  of  great  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries,  and  has  figured  prominently  in  recent  insurrections  against  the  federal  governments 
at    Mexico   City.      It   ought   soon   to   become   peaceful   and  busy  once  more) 


accordance  with  these  reports  and  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  advices,  President  Wilson  an- 
nounced that  the  time  had  come  for  our  with- 
drawal from  Vera  Cruz,  and  orders  were 
accordingly  given  to  Admiral  Fletcher,  com- 
manding the  fleet,  and  General  Funston, 
commanding  our  forces  on  land  and  con- 
trolling Vera  Cruz.  Evacuation  was  expect- 
ed on  or  before  October  1.  but  on  Funston's 
advice  was  deferred  somewhat,  the  under- 
standing being  that  our  troops  would  leave 
not  later  than  October  10.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever. General  Villa,  who  was  in  control  of 
the  northern  state  of  Chihuahua  and  held  a 
body  of  troops  there,  quarreled  furiously  with 
Carranza,  demanded  his  immediate  retire- 
ment, and  proposed  another  war. 

ciearin  ^  convention  of  the  Constitu- 
Again  After  tionalist  generals  and  leaders  had 
been  called  for  October  4,  and 
Villa,  who  had  been  expected,  refused  to  at- 
tend. Carranza  relieved  the  strain  by  offer- 
ing his  resignation  to  this  convention,  and 
again  on  October  14  he  offered  it  at  the  na- 
tional convention,  held  at  Aguascalientes. 
But  fighting  had  broken  out  in  Sonora, 
between  the  factions,  and  Villa  was  supposed 
to  be  pressing  the  campaign  just  over  the  line 
from  Naco  (Arizona).  Imagine,  therefore, 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  troubled  con- 


vention at  Aguascalientes  when,  on  October 
19,  Villa  put  in  his  appearance,  made  an  elo- 
quent and  patriotic  speech,  and  agreed  to  give 
his  earnest  support  to  any  Provisional  Presi- 
dent selected  by  the  convention.  The  heavy 
clouds  had  broken,  and  the  Mexican  sky  was 
brighter  than  it  had  been  for  several  years. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  convention  was  un- 
bounded. Villa  and  everybody  else  wrote 
their  names  on  the  Mexican  flag.  General 
Villareal,  chairman  of  the  convention,  de- 
clared that  while  the  country  owed  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Villa  for  his  military 
achievements,  these  were  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  his  splendid  patriotism.  Where- 
'upon  Villa  departed  for  Guadaloupe  in  a 
spirit  of  delicacy,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  be  trying  to  run  the  convention.  It 
was  hoped  that  even  Zapata  might  look  in  on 
the  national  gathering,  and  that  the  way 
might  be  cleared  for  an  acceptable  temporary 
government,  to  be  followed  by  a  regular  elec- 
tion. But  the  path  of  Mexican  reconstruc- 
tion must  needs  be  a  long  and  perilous  one. 
Indeed,  the  report  of  Villa's  lofty  patriotism 
at  the  convention  was  promptly  followed  by 
another  report  to  the  effect  that  he  was  us- 
ing an  army  to  coerce  that  body.  Mean- 
while the  situation  had  led  to  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  expected  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vera  Cruz. 
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...  .,  While  Villa  was  taking  part  in 

Vigilance  1  • 

Needed  in  a    the  love-feast  at  Aguascahentes, 

Warlike  World  i    L         i       j  j    j    a  T       • 

several  hundred  wounded  Mexi- 
cans were  being  brought  across  the  line  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  an  improvised  hospital  at 
Naco.  The  Governor  of  Arizona  had  a  few 
days  before  been  urged  to  send  the  entire  mi- 
litia of  the  State  to  protect  the  border,  being 
dissuaded  from  such  action  by  Secretary  Gar- 
rison's tactful  though  peremptory  advice  that 
the  border  patrol  must  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  government.  At  one  time  ear- 
lier in  October  it  was  thought  that  irrespon- 
sible bands  of  soldiery  were  about  to  attack 
the  outposts  of  General  Funston  near  Vera 
Cruz.  These  fragments  of  news  show  how 
the  difficulties  of  the  Mexican  situation  have 
continued  to  require  the  vigilant  attention  of 
the  authorities  at  Washington.  We  are  pa- 
cific, and  intend  to  use  our  influence  for  dis- 
armament and  world  harmony.  Yet  for  the 
present,  with  all  the  world  either  actually 
fighting,  or  mobilizing  for  defense,  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  unprepared  for  contingencies. 
The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Garrison, 
therefore,  will  be  awaited  with  unusual  in- 
terest. Our  military  authorities  are  in  duty 
bound  to  study  every  phase  of  the  great  war 
with  earnest  effort  to  miss  no  lesson  that 
might  be  of  service  to  the  United  States. 
Militarism  in  other  countries,  and  the  suf- 
fering and  disadvantage  of  those  unprepared 
for  war,   make   it   necessary   for  us,   even  as 


it  is  for  Holland  and  Switzerland,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  self-protection.  Our  own  military 
feebleness  will  not  lead  the  world  in  the  right 
direction.  A  better  world-order  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  military  system. 

An  Example  Thus  far.  our  Government  has 
of  urbane  met  the  difficulties  of  its  position 
eu  ra ' u  as  the  leading  neutral  nation 
with  the  most  perfect  diplomatic  manners 
and  a  surprising  avoidance  of  disputes  and 
contentions.  There  was  a  strong  temptation 
to  take  over  the  great  unused  passenger  and 
freight  ships  of  Germany  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.  In  the  nature 
of  things  this  would  not  have  been  wrong, 
for  our  trade  and  commerce  have  rights  that 
deserve  consideration.  But  it  is  the  accepted 
rule  of  international  law  that  a  neutral 
ought  not  to  fly  its  flag  over  the  merchant 
ships  of  a  belligerent,  when  the  motive  of 
their  transfer  is  the  avoidance  of  capture. 
The  rules  of  war  at  sea  which  permit  the 
seizure  of  merchant  ships  are  a  survival  from 
the  period  when  belligerents  also  looted 
houses  and  stole  private  property  on  land. 
It  is  a  well-nigh  intolerable  thing  that  the 
business  affairs  of  peaceful  neutral  countries 
should  be  so  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  war 
game  of  nations  that  are  in  needless  conflict. 
But  such  inconvenience  and  loss  must  be 
borne  for  the  present.  It  all  furnishes  added 
arguments  against  the  war  system. 
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Belgium        ^  American   public  opinion   has 
and  Public     shown  marked  sympathy  with  the 

Opinion  ,  \  , , . 

cause    ot    the    Allies    as    against 
German),  it  is  not  through  any  lack  of  good 
will   for  the  German  people  or  friend  1\    de- 
sire   for    the    permanent    welfare    and    pros- 
perity of  the  German  nation.     It  is  because 
Germany  seems  to  have  overplayed  her  mili- 
tarism, and   unduly  worshipped  her  ideal  of 
a  dominant  German  nationality,  so  that  she 
has  seemed  to  lose  a  just  sense  of  the  sac  red- 
ness  of   other   people's   rights    in    the    world. 
For  example,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation   that    there    is   a  single   soldier,   states- 
man,   diplomatist,    journalist,    or    scholar    in 
all  Germany  who  believes  for  a  moment  that 
there  is  any  sincerity  in  the  English  pretense 
that    the    rights    of    Belgium    are    what    led 
Britain  into  war.     All  Germans  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  England  has  seized  an  opportunity 
to   support   France   and    Russia   in   crippling 
Germany,     with     the    object    of    promoting 
British    imperial    and    commercial    interests. 
In  America,  feeling  for  the  cause  of  Belgium 
is  so  sincere  and   deep   that  there  are   many 
who   believe   that   under   the   Hague   treaties 
we  should    have    joined    in    formal    protest 
against   the   violation   of   Belgian   neutrality. 
The  motives  that   impel   nations  to  war  are 
not   always  easy  to  analyze.      But  the   Ger- 
mans are  mistaken  in  failing  to  attach  value 
to  the  expressions  of  many  Englishmen  who, 
like  Lord  Bryce,  have  felt  it  obligatory  upon 
England    to  stand   by  the   guaranty  of   Bel- 
gian   rights.      We    have    made    note    in    this 
number    (see    page    612)    of    a    contribution 
made  by  Lord  Bryce  to  the  press  of  the  world, 
defending   small    nations,    and    setting    forth 
their  usefulness.     When  sound  and  just  in- 
stitutions of  world  federation  are  established, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  multiply,  rather  than 
to  diminish,  the  number  of  nations  governing 
themselves  while  enjoying  friendly   relations 
with  those  about  them. 


German 

Colonial 

Aims 


Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Germany,  if  her  arms 
are  further  successful  in  this  war, 
to  hold  Belgium  and  administer  it  until  such 
time  as  she  may  be  ready  to  liberate  it  under 
arrangements  permanently  favorable  to  Ger- 
many's position  on  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
English  Channel.  German  forethought  looks 
rather,  however,  to  Belgium's  vast  and  rich 
possessions  in  the  heart  of  Africa  than  to  the 
immediate  Germanizing  of  Belgium  proper. 
With  a  greater  maritime  and  commercial  en- 
ergy than  any  other  country  except  England, 
Germany  began  to  create  her  colonial  empire 


VOX     HINDENBURG,    THE     HERO    OF    EAST    PRUSSIA 

(General  von  Hindenburg  lias  become  a  popular 
idol  in  Germany  for  his  masterly  campaign  against 
the   Russians   in    Kast    Prussia) 


after  the  most  available  parts  of  the  earth 
had  already  been  seized  by  other  nations. 
Her  best  chance  lay  in  China,  where  she  was 
creating  a  large  commerce  through  sheer 
business  superiority  over  British  and  Ameri- 
can traders.  And  she  had  spent  a  great  sum 
of  money  upon  Kiau-chau  as  the  base  of  her 
operations  in  the  far  East.  She  now  finds  the 
Japanese  taking  advantage  of  her  preoccupa- 
tion in  Europe  to  destroy  her  Asiatic  nucleus 
and  capture  her  trade  in  the  Orient.  But  she 
seems  also  to  have  had  definite  aims  as  re- 
gards Africa :  and  even  yet,  great  as  are  the 
odds  against  her,  she  hopes  to  accomplish  her 
purposes.  The  map  (on  the  following  page) 
of  that  part  of  the  African  continent  lying 
south  of  the  Equator  shows  how  the  Belgian 
Congo  lies  between  the  German  Cameroons 
on  the  Atlantic  and  German  East  Africa  on 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  French  and  Belgian 
Congo,  if  taken  over  by  Germany,  might 
form  a  colony  whose  development  would  be 
worthy  of  Teutonic  energy.  A  part  of  the 
German  program  has  consisted  in  stimulating 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa  to  pull  down  the 
British  flag  and  set  up  an  enlarged  and  con- 
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solidated  Boer  Republic  of  the  South  African 
Union.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Portu- 
gal is  in  alliance  with  England,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  troops  when  called  upon. 
Portuguese  East  Africa  lies  south  of  German 
East  Africa,  and  Portuguese  Angola  is  a  large 
territory  on  the  Atlantic,  north  of  German 
Southwest  Africa.  If  the  Boers  could  be 
induced  to  shake  off  the  British  allegiance 
forced  upon  them  by  war  a  few  years  ago, 
Portugal  would  lose  her  possessions  in  the 
rearrangement  of  the  African  map.  The 
River  Zambesi  would,  perchance,  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public. Above  the  Zambesi  there  would  lie 
across  Africa  a  great  German  possession, 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile  and  Abyssinia. 

wm  the  ^Ut  tms  larKe  program  could  not 
Boers  stand  succeed  without  the  coopera- 
u  ng  an  ^on  ^  ^  Boers.  And  the  atti- 
tude of  their  leaders  has  been  anything  but 
favorable  to  German  expectations.  We  com- 
mented last  month  upon  the  adherence  of  the 
South  African  Prime  Minister,  General 
Botha,  and  his  cabinet,  to  the  cause  of  the 
British  Empire ;  and  it  seemed  then  that  sen- 
timent was  almost  unanimous.  There  were, 
however,  a  good  many  prominent  Boers  who 
did  not  wish  to  join  in  fighting  against  the 


::  ':';'  III:''':  !  '•'  'i 


Germans  in  their  colony  of  Southwest  Africa, 
although  not  advocating  South  African  inde- 
pendence. A  temporary  diversion  was  created 
last  month,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maritz, 
in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops, 
not  only  refused  to  lead  his  men  against 
the  Germans,  but  undertook  to  transfer  them 
all  to  the  German  side.  Martial  law  was 
declared  in  South  Africa  as  a  precaution ; 
but  very  few  men  followed  Maritz,  and  none 
of  the  more  important  Boers  who  themselves 
opposed  aggressive  measures  against  their 
German  neighbors  lent  any  countenance 
either  to  Maritz  or  to  projects  involving  dis- 
loyalty or  revolt.  The  more  immediate 
method  of  bringing  Portugal  into  the  great 
war  is  the  dispatch  of  considerable  bodies 
of  Portuguese  troops  to  South  Africa,  where 
they  will  be  prepared  to  assist  England  in 
maintaining  the  general  situation.  Thus  if 
many  Boers  should  join  the  well-seasoned 
German  regiments  that  are  now  in  Southwest 
Africa,  the  Portuguese  would  aid  General 
Botha  and  the  men  of  the  South  African 
Union.  Later  on,  Portugal  may  be  called 
upon  to  aid  the  English  in  France. 

Italy  has  continued  to  maintain 

Italian  * 

Neutrality  her  neutrality  under  conditions 
am  awe  ^  considerable  difficulty.  The 
careful  article  contributed  to  this  number 
of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Stod- 
dard will  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  general  reader  far  bet- 
ter than  any  mere  current 
news  or  rumor  regarding 
Italy's  possible  action  in  the 
near  future.  The  death  of 
the  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
Marquis  di  San  Giuliano, 
follows  a  serious  illness  of 
many  weeks  which  had  pre- 
vented his  active  part  in  af- 
fairs of  state.  It  has  not 
been  credible,  therefore,  that 
his  supposed  regard  for 
Italy's  membership  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  had  been  a 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Italy's  plunging  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  English 
and  French.  The  popular 
clamor  for  war  has  been 
hard  to  subdue;  but  the 
avowed  motives  of  those  who 
favor  such  action  are  purely 
selfish  and  aggressive.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  think 
that  Italy  ought  to  fight,  will 
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Vhi'f<>::raph  by  the  American  Press  Association)  New  YorK 

A  REGIMENT  OF  NATIVE  TROOPS  OF  ENGLAND'S  WEST  AFRICAN   POSSESSIONS  EMBARKING  ON  AN  EXPEDITION 

TO  THE  GERMAN  CAMEROONS 


do  well  to  read  Mr.  Stoddard's  article  very  land  that  these  vessels  should  no  Longer  be 
carefully.  His  fine  review  of  the  historical  manned  by  German  officers  and  crews.  The 
conditions  that  led  Italy  into  the  Triple  Al-  Turkish  army  had  been  mobilized  through- 
liance  is  even  surpassed  by  his  skilful  weigh-  out  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  conflicting  arguments  that  relate  ing  days  of  August, — as  soon,  practically, 
to  her  present  attitude.  Mr.  Stoddard  con-  as  the  armies  of  the  belligerents  in  Cen- 
cludes  that  Italy  ought  to  remain  neutral,  tral  Europe.  That  this  was  done  through 
and  the  thoughtful  reader  is  likely-  to  find  German  influence  is  not  doubted.  If  Ger- 
his  statements  convincing.  There  might,  of  many's  first  dash  on  Paris  had  succeeded, 
course,  come  about  certain  changes  in  the  Turkey  would  probably  have  begun  fighting 
larger  situation  that  would  change  the  facts  with  the  object,  among  other  things,  of  win- 
in  the  case.  But  Italy's  continued  neutrality  ning  back  the  Caucasus  region,  lying  between 
is  presumptively  right  and  wise.  the   Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  that  Russia 

had  previously  conquered  and  annexed.    The 

T...L-,          If    Turkev    should    fight,    Italy  tension   has  steadily  increased. 

lurney  •11*1 

Nearing  might     also     DC- 

War  .  ,        , 

come  involved. 
As  these  pages  were  closed 
for  the  press  the  chances  of 
war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing. Turkey  had  not 
only  insisted  upon  retaining 
the  famous  German  cruis- 
ers, the  Breslau  and  the 
Goeben,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Bosphorus  in 
the  opening  days  of  the  war, 
but  had  refused  to  heed  the 
demand  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
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(C)  American  I'reaa  Asflnciation,  New  York 

GERMAN    CRUISER    'GOEBEN."     WHICH   WITH    THE    'BRESLAU''   ESCAPED 
TO  TURKISH  WATERS  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  WAR.  AND   WAS   LATER 

SOLD  TO  TURKEY 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  IN  A  RECENT  PATRIOTIC  DEMONSTRATION 

(Several  weeks  ago  Turkey  announced  the  abrogation  of  the  longstanding  agreements  with  European  powers 
known  as  the  "Capitulations,"  which  involved  tariff  rates  and  the  privileged  status  of  foreigners  as  regards  law 
courts  and  various  other  matters.  Turkish  feeling  was  much  aroused,  and  the  mobilization  of  the  Turkish  army 
throughout  the  empire  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  this  assertion  of  independence  from 
foreign    control.      Japan    took   a   similar    stand    in    1894) 


Rumania  °n  Sunday,  October  18,  the 
Under  Rumanian  Government  seized  a 
long  freight  train  of  150  trucks, 
containing  artillery  and  munitions  of  war, 
sent  by  Germany  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. This  train  had  passed  through  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  upon  a  line  that  was 
open  across  Rumania  and  the  corner  of  Bul- 
garia to  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  was 
supposed  that  Russia  had  incited  Rumania 
to  make  this  seizure.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Rumania's  consent  to  permit  the 
transit  of  munitions  of  war  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  al- 
though the  question  had  two  sides  and  the 
German  and  Turkish  governments  protested 
vigorously.  Rumania's  interests  were  popu- 
larly thought  to  lie  with  Russia,  rather  than 
with  Austria,  and  the  death  of  the  venerable 
King  Carol,  who  passed  away  on  October 
10,  mack'  it  the  easier  for  Rumania  to  drift 
in  the  direction  of  her  preferences.  For 
King  Charles  (Carol,  in  the  Rumanian 
form)  was  a  member  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family,  collaterally  though  distantly  related 
to  the  German  Emperor.  He  had  been  made 
monarch  of  Rumania  in  1866,  and  had  there- 
fore   reigned    almost    half    a    century.      His 


wife,  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied,  Germanv, 
whom  he  married  in  1869,  and  who  is  best 
known  under  her  pen  name  "Carmen  Sylv?,  ' 
had,  like  the  King  himself,  won  the  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  of  the  Rumanian  people. 
King  Charles  in  1877-8  had  helped  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  war  against  Turkey.  His  firm 
purpose  to  keep  Rumania  neutral  in  the  pres- 
ent war  had  been  influential.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  who  reigns  under  the 
title  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  whose  feelings 
are  not  swayed  as  strongly  as  those  of  the 
venerable  Charles  by  the  Hohenzollern 
blood  and  tradition.  Rumania  is  shaped  like 
an  open  V,  with  the  narrow  point  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  angle  between  the  ex- 
tended arms  lies  Transylvania,  which  be- 
longs to  Hungary  but  which  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Rumanians.  Thus  Rumania  has 
a  strong  motive  for  assisting  Russia,  in  case 
Turkey  should  enter  the  war  in  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Greece 
would  probably  be  drawn  into  the  war  also, 
if  the  Turks  should  act;  and  thus  a  situation 
would  be  created  that  might  affect  Italy  so 
vitally  as  to  turn  the  balance  against  her 
continued  attitude  of  neutrality.  Even  Bul- 
garia may  have  to  take  sides. 
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Food  Supplies    Eur°Pe    is    hiShly    agricultural; 
in  and  in  the  normal  order  of  things 

Europe  t?  t    . 

most  Luropean  countries  are 
practically  self-sufficient  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  other  ordinary  neces- 
sities. But  during  the  past  two  generations 
population  has  grown  fast,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  sanitarians  and  the  industrial 
economists.  Thus  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  import  food  and  to  export  manufactures. 
This  has  made  England  dependent  upon  her 
colonies  and  other  regions  for  a  large  part  of 
her  bread  and  meat,  and  it  accounts  for  her 
belief  that  she  must  maintain  her  naval 
supremacy  as  a  safeguard  against  famine. 
For  the  present  England  is  secure,  because 
her  hundreds  of  merchant  ships  are  com- 
paratively free  from  attack.  The  French 
seem  little  disturbed  as  yet  about  the  problem 
of  food  supply,  and  they  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain themselves — with  or  without  the  help 
of  Spain  and  other  neighbors — through  their 
own     prosperous     agriculture,     unless     the 


THE    LATE     KING    CHARLES    OF    RUMANIA,     WITH 

HIS     CONSORT,     QUEEN     ELIZABETH,     KNOWN     BY 

HER    PEN    NAME    OF    "CARMEN    SYLVA" 

German  invasion  should  extend  farther  than 
it  has  yet  reached.  A  very  timely  article, 
which  we  have  secured  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Carver  this  month,  sets  forth  the  general  con- 
ditions of  food  supply  in  Europe,  with  ex- 
tensive tables  and  shaded  maps  of  a  kind  not 
before  presented.  Particularly  striking  are 
the  maps  that  show  the  areas  of  wheat,  rye, 
pork,  and  beef  in  Germany  and  Austria.  We 
have  also  the  advantage  of  an  article  from 
Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  on  Germany's 
ability  to  feed  her  own  people  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  This  well-known  states- 
man and  economic  authority  explains  very 
interestingly  the  means  by  which  the  vast 
potato  crop  of  Germany  will  be  utilized,  and 
the  sugar-beet  lands  turned  to  uses  more  im- 
mediately urgent  than  the  producing  of  ad- 
ditional sugar.  All  indications  are  to  the 
effect  that  Germany's  economic  life  thus  far 
is  going  on  with  much  vigor. 


THE    NEW    KING    OF    RUMANIA 

(King  Ferdinand  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 
King  Charles.  His  sympathies  are  believed  to 
be  with   Russia) 

Nov. — 3 


American 

Economic 

Conditions 


The  ultimate  effects  of  the  war 
upon  our  own  economic  life  in 
the  United  States  cannot  be 
predicted  with  much  certainty;  yet  in  some 
aspects    the    business    crisis    here    is    more 
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disturbing  than  that  which  has  been  produced 
in  England  or  Germany.  For  example,  noth- 
ing in  the  agriculture  or  general  business  of 
either  of  those  countries  has  been  felt  more 
severely  than  our  great  South  has  already 
come  to  feel  the  pinch  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton, — a  subject  that  we  shall 
discuss  in  further  paragraphs  and  that  is 
elaborately  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Spillane,  presenting  both  the  national  and 
world-wide  aspects  of  the  cotton  crisis.  The 
banking  world  has  not  changed  its  opinion 
about  the  gravity  of  the  burden  which  the 
European  need  of  capital  may  throw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  United  States.  Europe 
had  invested  in  our  enterprises  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  six  thousand  million  dollars.  All 
the  governments  of  Europe  are  compelling 
their  monied  classes,  by  one  means  or  another, 
whether  by  taxation  or  by  the  purchase  of 
notes  and  bonds,  to  pay  the  current  war  bills. 
Thus  the  European  bankers  and  investors 
must  find  money,  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  it 
will  be  to  throw  American  securities  back 
upon  our  market  when  the  exchanges  are  open 
and  buyers  can  be  reached.  So  far  as  busi- 
ness goes,  neutral  countries  may  be  just  as 
badly  hurt  by  a  war  for  which  they  have  no 
responsibility  as  are  the  belligerents  them- 
selves. This  forms  another  reason  why  war 
on  the  large  scale  must  be  exterminated,  and 
why  a  country  like  the  United  States  must 
prepare  to  fight  for  perpetual  peace. 

T.     _.  „      The  situation  is  not  one  for  wail- 

The   Right  .  . 

Kind  of  ing  or  for  hopeless  inaction. 
Much,  indeed,  may  be  ac- 
complished by  sheer  energy  and  optimism  in 
the  face  of  difficulties.  There  is  no  need  of 
the  kind  of  saving  that  withdraws  capital 
from  active  work  and  hoards  savings  in  the 
miserly  or  timid  spirit.  The  more  actively 
men  pursue  their  callings,  the  more  readily 
will  the  losses  be  repaired.  The  great  lack 
in  the  economical  world  is  going  to  be  that 
of  productive  capital.  True  economy,  there- 
fore, is  the  kind  that  limits  luxurious  and 
needless  expenditure,  in  order  that  more 
capital  may  be  available  for  keeping  the 
wheels  of  industry  moving  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  labor.  Some  hopeful  aspects  of 
American  opportunity  are  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Appel's  article  on  our  foreign  imports  and 
our  home  products  (see  page  594)  and  in 
the  articles  upon  our  mineral  products  and 
such  chemical  industries  as  those  that  make 
aniline  dyes  from  coal-tar  (see  page  590). 
In  the  long  run,  many  changes  will  come 
through  compelling  necessity. 


Efforts  to  Help  The  confused  and  discouraged 
the  Cotton  state  of  the  cotton  industry  is 
well  described  in  the  article  by 
Mr.  Richard  Spillane  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  Stated  briefly,  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  cotton  planters  and 
the  whole  industrial  and  financial  organiza- 
tion of  the  South,  which  so  directly  depends 
on  the  planters'  prosperity,  is  this:  With 
the  cotton  crop  this  year  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  South,  comes 
the  great  European  war  and  a  sudden  reduc- 
tion in  consumption  owing  to  the  virtual 
cutting  off  of  the  demand  from  continental 
Europe  and  the  shutting  down  of  many  cot- 
ton factories  in  Great  Britain.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  quantity  of  the  new  crop,  estimated 
at  five  million  bales,  for  which  there  will  be 
no  demand.  The  price  of  the  staple  has 
declined  rapidly  to  less  than  seven  cents  per 
pound.  The  planters  consider  that  it  costs 
ten  cents  per  pound  to  produce  cotton.  With 
such  an  enormous  surplus  supply,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  if  the  planters  press  their 
crop  for  sale  the  price  will  go  even  lower. 
To  make  matters  worse  for  the  South  at 
large,  the  whole  cotton  raising  industry  is 
operated  largely  on  a  credit  basis.  The  plan- 
ter gets  his  fertilizer  and  other  supplies  from 
the  merchants,  expecting  to  pay  for  them 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  next  crop.  The 
merchant  has  purchased  his  goods  from  the 
manufacturer  and  jobber  on  credit,  and  these 
in  turn  have  borrowed  money  to  carry  them 
until  the  planter  has  sold  his  cotton  and  paid 
the  merchant  and  the  merchant  has  paid  the 
wholesaler.  It  is  readily  seen  how  serious  is 
the  collapse  threatened,  with  the  current 
prices  of  cotton  already  less  than  half  the 
normal,  and  tending  rapidly  toward  only 
half  the  cost  of  production. 

All  sections  of  the  United  States 
MaproSoesUe7S   have    the    deepest   sympathy    for 

the  South  in  this  situation  threat- 
ening its  new  prosperity,  which  has  come 
about  from  causes  which  the  southern  people 
could  have  done  nothing  to  forestall.  A 
great  number  of  plans  to  afford  aid  have 
been  offered  in  Congress,  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  in  financial  circles.  Many  of  them 
are  extremely  revolutionary  in  character. 
The  "buy-a-bale"  movement,  in  which  indi- 
viduals and  business  firms  have  been  exhorted 
each  to  purchase  a  bale  of  cotton,  can  cer- 
tainly do  no  harm,  and  the  ready  response 
shows  a  generous  sentiment  that  is  of  value; 
but  as  these  individual  bales  must  come  back 
on  the  market,  there  is  nothing  important  to 
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be  expected  from  the  effort.  The  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas  is  considering  bills 
limiting  the  amount  of  cotton  acreage  next 
year  to  twenty  acres  for  any  individual  plan- 
ter, in  the  hope  that  the  example  of  Texas 
will  be  followed  by  the  other  cotton-raising 
states.  Many  Southerners  believe  the  only 
remedy  is  to  plant  no  cotton  at  all  next  year, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  state 
and  federal  legislation  prohibiting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  in  1915.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  in  Congress  to  get  Federal  aid 
through  the  issue  of  bonds  to  purchase  a 
portion  of  the  crop,  and  also  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient money  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  finance  the  planters  by  lending  money  on 
the  crop  of  1914. 

The  plan  that  seems  to  have 
*  o°n°Cottonan  obtained    the    sympathy    of    the 

Administration  was  the  proposal 
emanating  from  a  group  of  southwestern 
financiers,  headed  by  Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade, 
of  St.  Louis,  to  raise  a  fund  of  $150,000,000 
to  lend  to  the  present  owners  of  the  actual 
cotton.  This  plan  called  for  subscriptions 
from  the  New  York  bankers  of  some  $50-,- 
000,000,  and  from  the  Southern  financial  in- 
stitutions a  like  amount,  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  contributing  the  same  sum,  the  whole 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  loaned  to  the  cotton  planters  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.  The  security  would 
be  the  warehouse  receipts  of  the  cotton,  the 
term  of  the  loan  one  year,  unless  the  borrower 
should  wish  to  pay  it  sooner,  and  the  right 
is  given  the  Reserve  Beard  to  extend  any 
loans  made  for  two  periods  of  six  months 
each.  The  loans  are  to  be  made  on  a  basis 
of  six  cents  a  pound.  It  was  believed  that 
the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  pool  and 
the  ability  of  the  cotton  holder  to  carry  his 
crop  over  the  year  would  tend  to  establish  a 
higher  price  for  the  staple.  It  was  also 
thought  that  spinners  and  other  users  of  cot- 
ton wTould  be  drawn  into  the  market  as 
purchasers,  increasing  the  current  demand, 
when  they  were  assured  by  this  plan  that  the 
bottom  was  not  going  to  fall  out  of  the  prices 
of  their  raw  material. 

ne  True       Certainly   anything   that   can   be 
Remedy  -     done   to   help   the   South    in    its 

Diversification    •  i  •    ,  _  1        i  j     i 

immediate  emergencv  should  be 
done.  But  the  final  remedy  for  such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  cotton  planters  are  facing  now 
must  come  from  finding  new  uses  for  cotton, 
and  the  resulting  increase  in  demand,  and 
from  a  greater  diversification  of  crops  in  the 


cotton  states.  The  cotton  planter  now  very 
generally  buys  hay  and  corn  for  cash.  He 
must  get  in  the  habit  of  raising  such  necessi- 
ties for  himself.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  whereas 
the  average  Ohio  farm  has  125  fowls,  the 
average  South  Carolina  farm  has  only  14. 
The  best  friends  of  the  South  and  of  its 
planters  believe  that  the  true  way  to  guard 
against  the  ups  and  downs  of  "King  Cotton" 
is  to  raise  at  home  the  crops  now  bought  from 
the  West  and  increase  the  production  of 
small  farm  animals. 

On  October  16,  the  War  Tax 
UeTa7esWar   Bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  was 

taken  into  the  conference  of  the 
two  Houses.  Many  changes  were  made  in 
the  measure  in  the  course  of  its  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  The  most  important  amend- 
ments that  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
the  House  were  considerable  increases  of  the 
taxes  on  beer  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  It  is  hoped  that  a  total 
of  $107,000,000  yearly  will  be  raised  by  the 
new  bill,  but  Secretary  McAdoo  is  prepared 
to  see  this  estimate  scaled  down  considerably 
if  there  is  a  continuance  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  that  has 
been  noted  during  the  last  few  months.  Of 
the  total  expected  sum,  the  beer  tax  will  yield 
nearly  $44,000,000,  and  spirits  and  wine 
some  $13,000,000  more.  The  tax  on  bank- 
ers is  expected  to  bring  $4,300,000,  on  the- 
aters $1,000,000,  the  stamp  tax  on  transfers 
of  stock  and  bonds  $8,000,000,  and  the  total 
stamp  tax  $31,000,000.  From  tobacco  is  ex- 
pected $5,000,000,  chewing  gum  $3,000,000, 
and  perfumery  $2,000,000. 

Sir  George  Paish  J"    the   mid^le   °f   the   m0nth>.  the 

Confers  with    Treasury  Department  was  in  a 

Washington  r  •   ,  p.  ,~, 

conference  with  Sir  George 
Paish,  the  noted  English  economist  and  ad- 
viser to  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  particular  mission  of  the  cele- 
brated financial  authority  was  to  attempt  to 
get  a  settlement  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  by  the  transfer  of 
gold.  The  present  balance  against  this 
countrv  is  estimated  at  from  $200,000,000 
to  $250,000,000.  We  have  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  about  $1,000,000,000  of  gold. 
From  the  American  point  of  view,  however, 
the  transfer  of  so  large  a  sum,  with  our  hold- 
ings of  gold,  pledged  against  circulating 
notes,  is  thought  to  be  attended  with  much 
risk.  It  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement 
may   be   made    through   the   cooperation   of 
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bankers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  by 
which,  in  such  a  situation  as  the  present, 
English  bankers  would  give  the  credit  on 
their  books  to  the  English  creditors  of  the 
I'nited  States,  and  then  accept  securities  of 
the  highest  class  instead  of  gold,  in  settlement 
with  America.  The  British  economist  will 
also  take  up  the  question  of  cotton  exports. 
He  expressed  himself  as  eager  to  have  the 
American  exchanges  open,  believing  that  their 
opening  will  greatly  facilitate  the  movement 
of  cotton  and  other  American  products  to 
Great  Britain. 

,,.  „,  On  October  15,  President  Wil- 

The  Clayton  .  ,    '       -,,  r,.,, 

Anti-Trust  son  signed  the  Clayton  bill, 
completing  his  present  program 
for  federal  regulation  of  business.  A  vast 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  from  the 
first  proposals  for  the  business  legislation  to 
be  enacted  by  this  Congress.  The  final  result 
is  seen  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Law,  passed  in  August,  and  the  Clayton  Bill. 
The  President  will  name  the  members  of  the 
Trade  Commission  in  December  and  it  will 
take  up  its  work  with  the  new  year.  The 
Trade  Commission  will  receive  reports  from 
all  corporations,  capitalized  at  $5,000,000  or 
more,  other  than  common  carriers.  In  gen- 
eral, its  aim  is  to  supervise  the  activities  of 
large  corporations  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
unfair  competition. 


Clayton  Bill 


The  purpose  of  the  Clayton  Bill 
Supplements    is  to  strike  a  blow  at  monopoly, 

Sherman  Bill  j  1  j 

and  at  any  tendency  toward 
monopoly,  by  specifying  particular  acts  which 
shall  constitute  restraints  of  trade.  Price 
discrimination  and  tying-contracts  are  made 
unlawful  wher,e  they  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition. The  new  law  forbids  the  existence 
of  holding  companies  where  they  restrain 
commerce  or  tend  to  establish  monopoly. 
Interlocking  directorates  among  banks  with 
resources  of  more  than  $5,000,000  must 
cease  after  two  years.  The  jail  penalties 
provided  by  the  Bill  in  its  first  form  have 
been  eliminated.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
there  was  published  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  Mr.  Underwood,  expressing  strong 
confidence  that  these  two  measures, — the 
Trade  Commission  Bill  and  the  Clayton 
Bill, — would  give  a  new  liberty  of  action  to 
business  men  in  the  United  States  and  would 
effectually  kill  monopoly  "in  the  seed."  Of 
the  current  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  trusts,  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  beginning,  in  October,  of  argu- 
ments in  the  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the 


United  States  Steel  Corporation, — the  most 
important  case  of  the  sort  ever  undertaken 
at  Washington.  The  evidence  in  the  Steel 
case  had  all  been  taken  last  spring.  Argu- 
ments of  counsel  were  held  before  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Philadelphia  from  October  20  to 
October  23.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  is  not  expected  before  next  March  and 
then  the  case  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  least  two  more  years  will  then 
elapse  before  the  final  adjudication  is  reached. 

Ar„„m<,„*  <*»    On    October    19    the    Interstate 

Argument  for  .     . 

increased      Commerce  Commission  began  to 

Freight  Rates    .    1         .      ..  .1  1 

take  testimony  in  the  renewed 
application  of  the  railroads  in  Eastern  terri- 
tory for  a  5  per  cent,  increase  in  freight 
rates.  The  committee  of  railroad  presidents 
charged  with  presenting  the  carriers'  side  of 
the  case  is  made  up  of  Mr.  Daniel  Willard, 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Mr.  Samuel  Rea, 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith, 
of  the  New  York  Central.  These  gentle- 
men quoted  some  striking  figures  in  showing 
that  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
roads  is  much  worse  than  a  year  ago,  when 
the  last  application  was  made.  In  1914  the 
roads  in  the  Eastern  territory  paid  average 
dividends  of  only  4.58  per  cent.,  the  lowest 
in  ten  years,  and  then  fell  short  of  earning 
that  rate  by  $8,200,000.  It  was  the  first 
year  in  fifteen  that  these  roads  reported  no 
surplus  over  dividends.  During  the  past 
year  they  have  invested  $249,000,000  of  new 
capital  in  their  properties  and  yet  their  net 
earnings  are  $70,500,000  less  than  in  1913. 
Operating  revenues  in  1914  have  fallen  off 
$48,000,000  from  1913,  and  the  balance  of 
the  startling  reduction  in  net  is  caused  by 
an  increase  of  $22,000,000  in  operating  ex- 
penses due  to  higher  wages,  increased  taxes, 
full-crew  laws,  and  more  costly  supplies. 
To  show  how  fast  taxes  have  increased,  the 
railroad  men  point  out  that  the  three  largest 
systems  in  the  territory  under  discussion, — 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  and 
Baltimore '&  Ohio,— paid  $12,200,000  taxes 
in  1900,  while  in  1914  the  amount  was  no 
less  than  $33,400,000. 

Wilson  With  the  passage  of  the  War 
in  Praise  of  Tax  measure,  and  the  completion 
ar  u  of  the  trust  legislation  as  out- 
lined above,  Congress  was  prepared  to  ad- 
journ with  President  Wilson's  blessing,  after 
being  on  unbroken  duty  for  a  longer  time 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  President 
Wilson's  letter  addressed  to  the  House 
leader,   Mr.   Underwood,  praised   the  work 
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of  Congress  in  the  highest  terms.  The  letter 
was  intended  as  the  President's  principal  con- 
tribution towards  the  literature  of  a  political 
campaign  in  which  all  the  seats  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  one-third  of  those  of 
the  Senate,  are  at  stake.  Mr.  Wilson  makes 
a  skilful  presentation  of  what  the  Democrats, 
under  his  leadership,  have  achieved  during 
eighteen  months  of  continuous  legislative  ef- 
fort. He  extols  the  Underwood  tariff, 
praises  the  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
Clayton,  measure,  and  explains  in  a  telling, 
popular  way  the  principles  of  the  Currency 
Act.  That  President  Wilson  has  held  his 
party  so  firmly  together  is  a  most  remarkable 
political  achievement. 


„.  ,.      .    What  the  President  says  of  the 

His  Idea  of  .  J  .  . 

the  earlier    accomplishments    of    his 

Trust  Bills        1       •   i    .  •  •  n 

legislative  program  is  well  put 
for  the  campaign  season,  but  has  less  interest 
for  the  general  reader  than  his  way  of  char- 
acterizing what  Congress  has  now  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  Democratic  anti-trust 
policy.  The  following  paragraphs  from  this 
important  political  document  are  of  perma- 
nent historical  value,  and  the  business  men 
of  the  country  will  anxiously  await  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  laws  to  see  if  their  results 
are  in  keeping  with  the  President's  theory 
of  them : 

With  this  new  legislation  there  is  clear  and  suf- 
ficient law  to  check  and  destroy  the  noxious  growth 
in  its  infancy.  Monopolies  are  built  up  by  un- 
fair methods  of  competition,  and  the  new  Trade 
Commission  has  power  to  forbid  and  prevent  un- 
fair competition,  whether  upon  a  big  scale  or  upon 
a  little;  whether  just  begun  or  grown  old  and  for- 
midable. Monopoly  is  created  also  by  putting  the 
same  men  in  charge  of  a  variety  of  business  en- 
terprises, whether  apparently  related  or  unrelated 
to  one  another,  by  means  of  interlocking  direc- 
torates. That  the  Clayton  bill  now  in  large  meas- 
ure prevents.  Each  enterprise  must  depend  upon 
its  own  initiative  and  effectiveness  for  success, 
and  upon  the  intelligence  and  business  energy  of 
the  men  who  officer  it.  And  so  all  along  the  line: 
Monopoly  is  to  be  cut  off  at  the  roots. 

Incidentally,  justice  has  been  done  the  laborer. 
His  labor  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
merely  an  inanimate  object  of  commerce  discon- 
nected from  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  a  living 
human  being,  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  object  of 
sale  and  barter.  But  that,  great  as  it  is,  is  hardly 
more  than  the  natural  and  inevitable  corollary 
of  a  law  whose  object  is  individual  freedom  and 
initiative  as  against  any  kind  of  private  domi- 
nation. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  legislation  seems  to 
me  a  singularly  significant  thing.  If  our  party 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  name  the  particular 
point  of  principle  in  which  it  differs  from  its 
opponents  most  sharply  and  in  which  it  feels 
itself  most  definitely  sustained  by  experience, 
we  should   no  doubt  say  that  it  was  this:     That 


we  would  have  no  dealings  with  monopoly,  but 
reject  it  altogether;  while  our  opponents  were 
ready  to  adopt  it  into  the  realm  of  law,  and  seek 
merely  to  regulate  it  and  moderate  it  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  our  purpose  to  destroy  monopoly  and 
maintain  competition  as  the  only  effectual  instru- 
ment  of   business    liberty. 

We  have  seen  the  nature  and  the  power  of 
monopoly  exhibited.  We  know  that  it  is  more 
apt  to  control  government  than  to  be  controlled 
bv  it:  for  we  have  seen  it  control  government, 
dictate  legislation,  and  dominate  Executives  and 
courts.  We  feel  that  our  people  are  safe  only 
in  the  fields  of  free  individual  endeavor  where 
American  genius  and  initiative  are  not  guided  by 
a  few  men,  as  in  recent  years,  but  made  rich  by 
the  activities  of  a  multitude,  as  in  days  now 
almost  forgotten.  We  will  not  consent  that  an 
ungovernable  giant  should  be  reared  to  full 
stature  in  the  very  household  of  the  Government 
itself. 

Mr.  Wilson  ends  his  letter  with 

Democratic  111 

Team  a  calm  appeal  to  the  country  for 
a  vote  of  confidence,  which  he 
regards  as  eminently  well  deserved.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Democratic  party  "is  now 
in  fact  the  only  instrument  ready  to  the  coun- 
try's hand  by  which  anything  can  be  accom- 
plished." He  characterizes  it  'as  united, 
strong,  and  full  of  the  zest  of  sober  achieve- 
ment.     Referring  to  the  rival  parties,  he  says : 

The  Democratic  party  .  .  .  has  been  rendered 
confident  by  carrying  out  a  great  constructive  pro- 
gram such  as  no  other  party  has  attempted;  it  is 
absolutely  free  from  entangling  alliances  which 
made  the  Republican  party,  even  before  its  rup- 
ture, utterly  unserviceable  as  an  instrument  of 
reform;  its  thought,  its  ambition,  its  plans  are  of 
the  vital  present  and  the  hopeful  futur. 

A  practical  nation  is  not  likely  to  reject  such  a 
team,  full  of  the  spirit  of  public  service,  .  and 
substitute  in  the  midst  of  great  tasks  either  a 
party  upon  which  a  deep  demoralization  has 
fallen  or  a  party  which  has  not  grown  to  the 
stature  that  would  warrant  its  assuming  the 
responsible  burdens  of  State.  Every  thoughtful 
man  sees  that  a  change  of  parties  made  just  now 
would  set  the  clock  back,  not  forward.  I  have  a 
very  complete  and  very  confident  belief  in  the 
practical   sagacity  of  the  American   people. 

From  his  review  of  things  done  he  looks 
forward,  as  follows,  to  further  work: 

They  [the  voters]  know  that  extraordinary  as 
the  record  is  which  I  have  recited,  our  task  is  not 
done ;  that  a  great  work  of  constructive  develop- 
ment remains  to  be  accomplished  in  building  up 
our  merchant  marine,  for  instance,  and  in  the 
completion  of  a  great  program  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  water  power  of  the  country — a 
program  which  has  at  this  session  already  been 
carried    several    steps   toward    consummation. 

They  know,  too,  that  without  a  Congress  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  Administration  a  whole 
scheme  of  peace  and  honor  and  disinterested  serv- 
ice to  the  world,  of  which  they  have  approved, 
cannot  be  brought  to  its   full    realization. 
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JAMES     \V.     GERARD  MYRON    T.    HERRICK  WALTER     H.     PAGE 

(Ambassador   at   Berlin)  (Ambassador   at   Paris)  (Ambassador  at   London) 

(Mr.  Gerard,  like  the  other  two  ambassadors  to  great  countries  now  involved  in  war,  lias  won  praise  for 
tactfuhiess,  efficiency,  due  concern  for  American  inteiests,  and  kindly  feeling  for  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited.      Mr.    Gerard,   as   an    absentee    candidate   for  the   Senate   in    New    York,   will   probably   be   elected) 


Election  Day    Election   Day   falls  upon  Tues- 
and  its        dav,  .November  3,  and  doubtless 

Prospects  c  j  mi 

many  or  our  readers  will  see 
these  comments  after  the  results  are  known. 
It  would  be  useless  to  make  extended  fore- 
casts; yet  worth  while  perhaps  to  note  the 
impressions  that  were  current  through  Octo- 
ber. First,  it  was  evident  that  all  open  op- 
position to  President  Wilson  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Democrats,  and  that  every 
local  candidate  wished  to  benefit  by  the 
prestige  and  strength  of  the  recognized  head 
of  the  party.  Men  whose  bitter  cavils  and 
plotting  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
even  better  known  to  others  than  to  the 
President  himself,  crawled  in  to  be  forgiven 
and  went  forth  with  the  President's  blessing. 
There  was  a  little  danger  lest  the  President's 
willingness  to  accept  their  penitential 
promises  of  present  and  future  support, 
might  be  thought  by  the  country  to  imply 
his  willingness  in  return  to  endorse  them. 
Mr.  Wilson's  strength  must  lie  in  the  belief 
of  the  country  that  he  despises  the  bosses  and 
machines  just  as  much  now  as  he  did  a  year 
or  two  ago.  There  was  no  need  of  his  wri- 
ting letters  of  endorsement  to  particular 
candidates  seeking  the  support  of  constituents 
in  their  own  States.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Wilson's  letters  have  not  been  very  numer- 
ous, and  several  of  them  were  deserved.  It 
was  the  common  impression,  last  month,  that 
the  voters,  without  being  enthusiastic  for  one 
party  or  for  another  as  such,  would  desire 


to  endorse  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson  and  to  make  sure  that  through  the 
second  half  of  his  term  he  would  not  be 
thwarted  by  an  opposition  majority  in  either 
house  of  Congress.  It  will  take  wisdom  and 
concentration  to  guide  the  country  safely 
through  the  next  two  or  three  years.  The 
less  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  in  terms  of  party, 
the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  his  broad  devo- 
tion to  the  country  as  a  whole  will  win  favor 
for  his  party  as  well  as  for  himself. 

Party  Tests       If   'S   mUch    tOQ   earl>'   t0   Jud^e   °f 

Deferred       the   effects   of    anv   of   our    new' 

Till  1916         i       •  ]      •  j    j.  .!• 

legislation,  and  these  things  can- 
not well  be  made  an  issue  in  the  present  elec- 
tion. The  war  so  affects  imports  and  exports 
that  no  one  yet  knows  how  the  Underwood 
tariff  would  work  under  normal  conditions. 
As  for  the  new  currency  and  banking  system, 
it  has  not  yet  gone  into  effect.  Nor  will  the 
Trade  Commission  be  at  work,  nor  the 
Clayton  Act  understood,  for  another  month 
or  two.  Thus  Democratic  laws  and  policies 
will  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  popular 
approval  until  the  next  Presidential  election. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new 
Progressive  party  as  such  would  figure  very 
largely  this  year ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  country  will  wish  to  make  some  use  of 
it  in  1916.  The  surviving  Republican  or- 
ganization has  not  been  wise  enough  to  retire 
the  old  leaders,- — who  in  1912  wrecked  what 
had  been  a  flourishing  party. 
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Primaries  and  The  methods  and  effects  of  New  heroism;   and, — in   its  desire  to  believe  that 
Results  in      York   State's   first  primary  elec-   thcv  can  really  fight  and  hold  their  ground, 

New  York  ■  r  i  i_     ■  r  "i  1  l    1  •  i  I       t» 

tion  tor  the  choice  or  party  can-  — the  country  almost  believes  them!  out 
didates  are  worth  noting.  The  important  they  always  discreetly  surrender.  A  year 
offices  to  be  filled  are  Governor  and  Senator,  or  two  ago  Tammany's  looting  of  the  State 
The  anti-Tammany  Democrats,  supported  had  become  so  notorious,  as  exposed  by  Hen- 
by  the  Wilson  administration,  tried  to  nessy  and  others,  that  a  new  fight  for  de- 
nominate Mr.  Hennessy  for  Governor,  and  cency  set  in,  and  we  were  told  that  its  lead- 
the    Assistant-Secretary    of    the    Navy,    Mr.  ers    would    not   grow   weary.      But,    at   this 


Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, for  Senator. 
They  were  defeated, 
and  the  regular  or- 
ganization men,  sup- 
porting Glynn  for 
Governor  and  James 
W.  Gerard  for  Sen- 
ator, were  victori- 
ous. Governor  Glynn 
and  Ambassador  Ge- 
rard may  well  be 
proud  of  the  endorse- 
ments that  they  have 
since  received  from 
the  ant  i-Tammany 
"reformers"  and 
"high-brows."  They 
are  revealed  to  them- 
selves as  statesmen 
so  admirable  and  so 
useful  that  they  may 
well  wronder  how 
anybody  could  have 
opposed  them  in  the 
primaries.  Mr. 
Whitman's  victory  in 
the  Republican  pri- 
maries was  accepted 
in  good  part  by  his 
rivals.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  for  the  Senate, 
while  a  victory  for 
the  Barnes  organiza- 
tion, was  also  a  trib- 
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CHARLES      FRANCIS      MURPHY,      HEAD     OF     TAM- 
MANY   HALL,    WHO   HAS    "STOOPED   TO   CONQUER" 
AND      IS      MORE      POWERFUL     IN      POLITICS      THAN 
EVER    BEFORE 


very  moment,  the 
power  and  dominion 
of  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Murphy, 
head  of  Tammany 
Hall,  are  more  com- 
plete than  ever  be- 
fore. He  won  a 
thorough  victory  i  n 
the  primaries,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  t  i  c  k  e  t .  At 
Berlin,  Mr.  Gerard 
is  a  genial  diplomat, 
persona  grata  in  the 
highest  sense.  But 
his  standing  in  New 
York  politics  is  that 
of  a  thick-andrthin 
working  member  of 
Tammany  ;  and 
doubtless  he  is  too 
manly  and  too  free 
from  cheap  hypoc- 
risy to  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  in  poli- 
tics he  is  one  whit 
better  than  his  life- 
long associates  in  the 
organization  to  which 
he  owes  his  prefer- 
ment. Governor 
Glynn  is  only  one 
member  of  a  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket 
that    was    put    in    the 


ute   to   the   candidate's   personal   popularity,  field    and   carried    through   the   primaries  by 

Messrs.  Davenport  and  Colby,  the  Progres-  virtue  of  the  compact  strength  of  the  Tam- 

sive  nominees  for  Governor  and  Senator,  re-  many  organization.     Many  good  things  fav- 

spectively,    are   well    fitted    by   training   and  orable  to   the   Governor  can   justly  be  said, 

character  for  public  office ;  but  the  Progres-  But  the  Democratic  reformers,  in  their  ab- 

sive  enrollment  this  year  has  been  very  light,  ject  surrender  to  a  situation  cleverly  shaped 

and    controlled    by    Tammany,    have    made 

The    politicians    sometimes    fool  themselves    the    laughing-stock    of    all    those 

Tammany  s                      r               .                                                  r  i        i                  1        •       ■  \ i       r 

Renewed       themselves     in     the     process     or  who  know  the  inside  tacts. 
Contro'       fooling  the  public.     In  no  State 

are  they  so  prone  to  self-deception  as  in  New  continuous      ^"ne   single   State   in   the   Union 

York.     The  independent  Democrats  arise  in  Pontics  in      electing    its    Governor    annually 

their    might   to    put    down   Tammany ;    the  *  is  Massachusetts.    With  the  un- 

country   resounds   with    the   echoes   of   their  ending  round  of  nominations,  primaries,  and 
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elections,    the   State    is   admittedly    suffering  chosen     by     the     State     Convention.      Mr. 

from   "too  much   politics";   but   this  year   it  Prouty,  incidentally,  had  come  within  a  few 

was  fortunate  in  being  spared  contests  in  the  votes  of   receiving   the   Democratic   nomina- 

primarics.      Governor    Walsh    was    renoriii-  tion  in  the  convention  itself.     The  combined 


nated  without  opposition.  Ex-Congressman 
Samuel  W.  McCall  announced  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Republican  nomination,  and 
no  one  saw  fit  to  oppose  him.     Charles  Sum- 


vote  of  the  parties  supporting  Mr.  Prouty 
was  nearly  50  per  cent,  greater,  in  the 
last  election,  than  the  Republican  vote. 
It    would,     therefore,    seem    at    last    likely 


ner    Bird    declined    to    be    the    Progressive    that  the  Republican  party  in  Vermont  may 
candidate  a  third  time,  and  Joseph  Walker    be    defeated.      In    the    neighboring   State   of 


New  Hampshire,  Senator 
Gallinger's  principal  oppo- 
nent has  been  Congressman 
Raymond  B.  Stevens,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  with 
Benjamin  F.  Greer  as  the 
Progressive  candidate.  Two 
years  ago,  in  a  three-cor- 
nered contest,  the  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket  was  suc- 
cessful by  a  small  plurality; 
but  this  year  the  Republi- 
can strength  is  believed  to 
be  sufficient  to  return  Dr. 
Gallinger  to  the  Senate  for 
a  fifth  term. 

Connecticut  and  T^.  third 0  Re" 

Rhode  island    publican    Sena- 

PolitiCS  .  r  M 

tor  from  New 
England  whose  term  is  ex- 
piring, —  Senator  Brande- 
gee,  of  Connecticut, — has 
also  faced  serious  opposi- 
tion. His  principal  oppo- 
nent is  Governor  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  whose  achieve- 
ment in  twice  leading  a 
Democratic  ticket  to  vic- 
tory in  a  strong  Republican 
State  makes  it  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  may  be 
successful  in  his  present 
campaign.  Governor  Bald- 
win has  been  Chief  Justice 
resulting  from  the  contest  for  the  seat  in  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court,  and  has 
the  United  States  Senate  now  occupied  by  served  as  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
the  Hon.  William  P.  Dillingham,  of  Yer-  sociation.  If  elected,  he  will  be  seventy-five 
mont.  Senator  Dillingham's  opponent  is  years  old  before  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
former  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  ate.  Rhode  Island  is  electing  a  successor  to 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  also  a  Republican  but  Governor  Pothier,  who  vacates  the  executive 
running  as  the  nominee  of  the  Progressive,  chair  after  five  successive  terms.  The  new 
Democratic,  and  Prohibition  parties.  Mr.  Republican  standard-bearer  is  R.  Livingston 
Prouty  had  first  been  a  candidate  for  the  Beeckman,  prominent  in  Newport  society 
Republican  nomination,  but  failing  that,  had  circles  and  a  new  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
accepted  Progressive  and  Prohibition  en-  ate.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  Gover- 
dorsements.  The  Democratic  nomination  nor  is  Patrick  H.  Quinn,  of  West  Warwick, 
came  to  him  upon  the  withdrawal,  in  Octo-  and  the  Progressive  is  Fred  D.  Thompson, 
ber,  of  Charles  D.  Watson,  who  had  been   a  resident  of  Providence. 


consented  to  make  the  race. 
Only  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Walker  was  the  Republi- 
can nominee  for  Governor 
on  the  ticket  with  Mr. 
Taft.  Governor  Walsh  has 
made  a  good  record,  dur- 
ing his  brief  occupancy  of 
the  executive  chair ;  and  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts 
have  a  habit, — which  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of 
an  unwritten  r  u  1  e, — of 
remedying  the  defects  of 
the  one-year  term  by  re- 
electing their  Governor  to 
a  second  and  even  a  third 
term.  But  the  State  has 
had  a  record  of  large  Re- 
publican pluralities  (prior 
to  1910),  and  the  belief  of 
Republicans  that  ex-Con- 
gressman McCall  would 
lead  his  party  back  to  its 
former  position  was  not  un- 
reasonable. The  Progres- 
sives led  the  Republicans 
for  second  place  last  fall, 
but  they  are  not  expected 
to  do  as  well  this  year. 

Senate  Contests  The  m0Stf  »"" 
in  Vermont  and  teresting  of  the 
New  Hampshire  u  T7>       i        j 

New     Lngland 
political    situations    is    that 


JAMES      \V.      WADSWORTH,     JR. 

(Whom  the  Republicans  of  New 
York  are  supporting  to  succeed  Elihu 
Koot  in  the  Lnited  States  Senate) 
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HON..  JACOB   H.   GALLINGER,  OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

(The  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  who  seeks 
reelection  under  conditions  which  two  years  ago 
placed   the  State  administration   in   Democratic  hands) 

Colorado  Mine-  Reference  was  made  in  these 
Owners  Reject  pages  last  month  to  current  in- 
dustrial and  political  affairs  in 
Colorado.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the 
coal  operators  have  replied  to  President  Wil- 
son's proposal  of  a  tentative  basis  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  strike,  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  two  representatives  of  the 
Government  who  have  investigated  the 
situation.  The  mine-owners  agreed  to  four 
of  the  provisions,  but  rejected  the  remain- 
ing two  which  tended  to  transfer  authority 
in  certain  matters,  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  to  local  grievance  committees  and  to 
a  special  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  plan  proposed  had  been  the 
result  of  a  conscientious  and  impartial  at- 
tempt to  rid  the  country  of  an  intolerable 
situation  existing  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colo- 
rado ;  and  it  is  still  hoped  that  the  operators 
and  miners  may  agree  to  the  President's  pro- 
posals, with  slight  modifications.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Federal  troops  should  be 
released  from  further  police  duty.  In  the 
meantime  the  results  of  the  Republican  pri- 


(£)G.  V.  Buck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HON.    CHARLES    A.    PROUTY,   OF   VERMONT 

(Nominated  by  the  Progressives,  the  Democrats, 
and  the  Prohibitionists  for  Mr.  Dillingham's  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate) 

mary  in  Colorado  have  been  definitely  an- 
nounced, and  it  appears  that  the  successful 
candidates  were  Dr.  Hubert  Work  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  George  A.  Carl- 
son for  Governor, — instead  of  those  whose 
names  were  mentioned  in  these  pages  last 
month. 

s  uerai  Senator  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  a 
Senatorial  leading  Democrat  and  head  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, is  chairman  of  the  "National  Popular 
Government  League,"  to  which  a  number  of 
other  members  of  Congress  belong.  This 
league  shows  the  courage  of  its  convictions 
by  fighting  against  the  election  of  Roger 
Sullivan,  who  is  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  Illinois.  In 
that  State  the  league  is  supporting  the  Pro- 
gressive candidate,  Mr.  Robins.  Senator 
Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  also  on  the 
league's  blacklist,  which  seems  not  to  be 
showing  preference  as  between  Congressman 
Mitchell  Palmer,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
and     Gifford     Pinchot,     Progressive.      The 
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GOV.     SIMEON     E.     BALDWIN-.     OF    CONNECTICUT 
(Democratic  candidate   for   United   States   Senate) 

league  holds  that  Penrose  and  Sullivan  were 
nominated  through  "the  influence  of  enor- 
mous expenditures  of  money  by  their  sup- 
porters, and  through  the  sinister  power  of 
the  bi-partisan  machines."  Thus  the  contests 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  gain  added  in- 
terest, results  being  rendered  uncertain,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  in  each  case  there  are 
three  important  candidates  instead  of  two. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  has  spoken  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  has  made  speeches 
for  Robins  in  Illinois,  Beveridge  in  Indiana, 
and  Pinchot  in  Pennsylvania.  Another  inter- 
esting contest  is  in  Utah,  where  Senator 
Reed  Smoot  (who  with  Penrose  and  Gal- 
linger  is  one  of  the  inner  group  of  Republican 
leaders  at  Washington)  is  running  for  an- 
other term.  His  opponent,  James  H.  Moyle, 
is  supported  by  Progressives  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats. Mr.  Moyle,  like  Mr.  Smoot,  is 
a  prominent  Mormon. 

o   lilu.1         j  At  the  same  time  that  thev  vote 

Prohibition    ana  ...  .  rr    •    i 

Woman  for  administrative  officials,  on 
November  3,  electors  in  many 
States  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  upon  proposed  changes  in 
their  State  constitutions.  Most  of  these 
propositions  are  of  interest  only  to  the  par- 


ticular community  affected,  but  two  of  them 
are  of  popular  concern  to  the  nation  at 
large.  One  of  these  is  the  prohibition  of 
traffic  in  liquors,  and  the  other  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  women.  A  dec- 
ade ago,  Maine,  Kansas,  and  North  Da- 
kota were  the  Prohibition  States.  Since  then 
six  southern  States, — Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia, — have  voted  to  abolish  the 
saloon.  The  movement  now  has  seized  upon 
the  far  West,  and  on  November  3  pro- 
hibitory amendments  will  be  voted  upon  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Colo- 
lado,  as  well  as  in  Ohio.  West  Virginia- 
joined  the  list  of  "dry"  States  on  July  1, 
when  the  amendment  adopted  two  years  ago 
went  into  effect.  Virginia  has  followed  her 
neighbor's  example,  adopting  State-wide  pro- 
hibition on  September  22  by  a  majority  of 
35,000  votes.  The  prohibition  leaders  are 
most  confident  of  success  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  although  Oregon  rejected  a  similar 
amendment  only  four  years  ago.  The  issue 
in  California  is  complicated  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  grape-growing  and  wine- 
producing  industries, — for  the  proposed 
amendment  prohibits  the  manufacture,  as 
well  as  the  sale,  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
fate  of  the  prohibition  amendments  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California,  will  be  the 
more  interesting  because  women  vote  in 
those  States.  Half  of  the  territory  wrest  of 
the  Mississippi  has  extended  the  franchise  to 
women ;  and  on  November  3  woman- 
suffrage  amendments  will  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  seven  more  States, — Nevada, 
Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska,  Missouri,  and   Ohio. 

For  the  past  ten  vears  Wiscon- 

Wisconsin  i  i  'j      , 

Conservatism  sin  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  States  in 
the  Union.  Yet  it  has  not  been  hasty  in 
making  radical  changes  in  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  may  surprise  some  of  our  read- 
ers to  learn  that  at  the  coming  election  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  will  vote  for  the  first 
time  on  constitutional  amendments  incorpo- 
rating the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
in  the  State's  organic  law.  In  these  pages 
last  month  reference  was  made  to  the  success 
in  the  primaries  of  the  "standpat"  candidates 
for  the  Governorship,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic.  This  situation  has  brought 
about  the  entrance  into  the  contest  of  a 
third  candidate,  the  Hon.  John  J.  Blaine, 
a  progressive  Republican  who  has  the  en- 
dorsement  of   Senator   La   Follette.      In   the 
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September  primaries  the  nominees  were  "plu-  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915, 
rality  candidates,"  the  voters  having  failed  although  the  quality  of  that  convention  may 
to  exercise  their  second-choice  option.  The  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
progressive  vote  was  split  up  and  the  con-  the  State  for  many  years  to  come.  Nobody 
servative  vote  was  concentrated  ;  thus  the  pretends  that  the  names  on  the  list  of  dele- 
conservatives  won.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  gates  voted  on  by  either  Democrats  or  Re- 
evident  reaction  in  the  State  against  pro-  publicans  on  September  28  were  names  se- 
gressive  policies  and  a  loud  demand  for  re-  lected  because  of  especial  fitness,  on  the  score 
trenchment  in  State  expenditures,  which  of  learning,  or  acquaintance  with  the  Empire 
under  successive  progressive  administrations  State's  peculiar  needs  at  this  time,  to  frame 
have  notably  increased.  It  remains  to  be  a  new  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  many 
seen  whether  this  reactionary  sweep  will  also  men  might  have  been  chosen  who  would  per- 
cause  the  defeat  of  the  amendments.  form  the  duties  of  delegates  far  more  ac- 
ceptably because  of  superior  knowledge  and 
.,     „   ,      Onlv  40  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  training.     The  candidates  who  won  at  the 

New  York                  J            \                 ..»•»■»,..  •           ■                                               ..L1....L           _   _• 

primaries  a  voters  took  part  in  the  New  York  primaries  were  men  acceptable  to  the  organi- 
Faiiure?  State  pr;marjes  on  September  28.  zation  in  each  party,  and  whether  Republi- 
To  realize  how  slightly  indicative  of  the  cans  or  Democrats  carry  the  election  on  No- 
popular  will  are  the  results  of  these  pri-  vember  3,  the  constitutional  convention  which 
maries  we  have  merely  to  remember  that  meets  next  year  will  be  primarily  a  group 
not  only  are  we  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  of  politicians  bearing  the  familiar  "organiza- 
the  desires  of  the  60  per  cent,  of  enrolled  tion"  brand, 
voters  who   failed   to  vote  at  the  primaries, 

but  there  are  about  400,000  New  York  voters  .  It  now  seems  probable  that  the 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  party  and  will  at  European-  war  will  have  a  very 
not  declare  themselves  until  Election  Day,  SanFranc,aeo  si;ght  effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
— if  they  do  then.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  which  is  to 
the  State's  qualified  voters  have  given  ex-  open  at  San  Francisco  on  February  20,  1915. 
pression  to  their  wishes  regarding  candidates  Early  in  August  the  management  decided 
for  United  States  Senator,  Governor,  mem-  that  there  would  be  no  postponement,  but 
bers  of  the  legislature,  and  delegates  to  the  information  received  since  that  time  has  led 
coming  Constitutional  Convention.  Even  to  the  announcement  that  the  war  will  not 
among  the  advocates  of  the  direct  primary  prevent  European  participation  in  the  fair, 
there  have  always  been  those  who  denied  any  and  that  so  far  as  France,  Italy,  Turkey, 
special  virtue  in  nominating  machinery.  The  and  Japan  are  concerned  the  original  plans 
mechanism  in  itself,  they  said,  can  do  noth-  will  be  carried  out.  The  government  of 
ing  to  place  better  men  in  office.  It  is  Holland  has  increased  its  appropriation  of 
only  when  the  voters  take  the  matter  in  their  $100,000  to  $400,000.  Spain  has  decided 
own  hands  and  use  such  nominating  ma-  since  the  war  began  to  take  part  in  the  fair 
chinery  as  they  have,  for  the  sole  purpose  and  has  voted  an  initial  fund  of  $100,000. 
of  putting  in  office  men  who  will  truly  rep-  Even  Cuba  is  making  a  $250,000  display, 
resent  them  that  there  can  be  any  real  gain  while  Argentina  has  increased  its  appropria- 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  old  convention  tion  from  $1,250,000  to  $1,750,000.  Eng- 
system.  If  New  York's  voters  are  contented  land  and  Germany  will  be  represented  by 
with  a  one-third  representation  in  the  pri-  individual  exhibitors.  Work  on  the  Expo- 
maries  they  cannot  complain  if  the  results  sition  buildings  and  grounds  is  nearly  corn- 
are  little  better  than  the  results  of  the  party  pleted,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
convention.  that    when    the   tourists    from    the    Eastern 

States   and    from   other   parts  of   the   world 

„,      „   ,,      Mention  has  been  made  of  the  begin  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  next  Feb- 

Neui  Yorks            .                            ..             ._,..,  ,•                -u     1         •                j-                   t^ 

Constitutional  primary  nominations  for  United  ruary  everything  will   be   in   readiness.      It 

Convention     gtates    Senator    and    Governor,  is  assumed  that  the  diversion  from  Europe  of 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  nomi-  American    travel,    caused   by   the   war,   will 

nations    were    a    distinct    disappointment    to  add  materially  to  the  Exposition  attendance, 

thousands   of   independent   Republicans   and  Many  Americans   will    "see  America  first" 

independent  Democrats;  but  little  has  been  during    the    coming    months,    and    the    San 

said  about  the  primary  choice  of  delegates  Francisco  show  will   be  one  of  the  sights. 


AUSTRIAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  CAPTURED  BY  THE  SERVIAN  ARMY  AND  PUT  TO  WORK  AT  NISH.    THE  SERVIAN 
CAPITAL  WAS  MOVED  INLAND  FROM  BELGRADE  TO  NISH  AS  SOON  AS  AUSTRIA  DECLARED  WAR 
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(g)  Ainvn,  mi  Promi  Aaeodatlon,  New  York 

TRA1NLOAD  OF  CAPTURED  GERMAN  CANNON  LEAVING  A  FRENCH  VILLAGE  FOR  ENGLAND  AS  TROPHIES  OF  WAR 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR -BOTH  MEN  AND  GUNS 
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A  TURKISH  ARMY  MOBILIZATION  SCENE 
(Although  not  immediately  concerned   in   the  war,   the    Turkish    Government    ordered    out    its    army    reserves 
almost  as  soon  as  any  of  the  nations  actively  engaged.     Later  developments  of  the  international  situation  seemed 
to  justify  the  prediction  frequently   made   that  Turkey   would   sooner   or  later  enter  the   war) 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From  September  21  to  October  20,  1914) 


The  Last  Days  of  September 

September  21. — The  Russian  forces  in  Austria 
capture  by  storm  the  fortress  of  Jaroslaw,  after 
two  days'  bombardment. 

September  22. — Three  British  armored  cruisers, 
— the  Aboukir,  the  Cressy,  and  the  Hogue, — are 
sunk  in  the  North  Sea  by  the  German  submarine 
U-o;  1450  lives  are  lost. 

Gen.  Louis  Botha,  Premier  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  former  Boer  commander,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  lead  the  South  African  forces 
in  their  operations  against  the  Germans  in  South- 
west Africa. 

September  23. — British  troops  from  Australia 
and  India  are  landed  near  Kiau-chau  to  cooperate 
with  the  Japanese  in  an  attack  upon  the  German 
stronghold. 

September  24. — It  is  announced  that  32,000  Ca- 
nadian volunteers  have  sailed  to  assist  Great 
Britain  in  the  war. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  subscriptions  to  the 
German  war  loan  amount  to  $1,097,394,000. 

September  25. — A  large  force  of  native  troops 
from  British  India  is  landed  at  Marseilles,  France. 

September  26. — The  end  of  the  second  week  of 
the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  in  France,  finds  the  Ger- 
mans on   the  offensive   along  the  entire   front. 

September  27. — Official  German  statements  of 
casualties  total  15,674  dead,  65,908  wounded,  and 
23,007  missing  (see  also  entry  under  date  of 
October    7). 

September  28. — Belgian  military  authorities  or- 
der the  33,000  inhabitants  of  Alost  to  evacuate  the 
city,  as  the  German  army  approaches,  in  order  to 
save  it  from  the  fate  of  other  Belgian  towns. 


Japanese  troops  completely  invest  Tsing-tau,  the 
fortified  portion  and  seat  of  government  of  Kiau- 
chau. 

September  29. — The  long-expected  German  at- 
tack upon  Antwerp,  the  most  strongly  fortified  Bel- 
gian city,  and  the  temporary  capital,  is  begun  by 
heavy  siege  artillery  fire  directed  against  the  out- 
lying forts. 

September  30. — The  neutral  Italian  Government 
protests  to  Austria-Hungary  against  the  promiscu- 
ous use  of  floating  mines  in  the  Adriatic,  which 
has  resulted  in  destruction  and  loss  of  life  on  the 
Italian  coast. 

The  First  Part  of  October 

October  1. — Austria  assures  Italy  that  measures 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  further  damage  to  neutral 
shipping  by  mines  in  the  Adriatic. 

October  2. — Great  Britain  announces  that  Ger- 
man mine-laying  and  submarine  activity  has  made 
British  mine-laying  in  the  North  Sea  necessary. 

October  3. — The  end  of  the  third  week  of  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne  finds  the  French  line  slightly 
advanced,  northeastward,  on  the  left  wing,  where 
a  turning  movement  aimed  to  relieve  Antwerp  is 
being  attempted;  on  the  remainder  of  the  front 
there  has  been  comparative  quiet,  and  the  conflict 
has  ceased  to  be  an  extended,  sustained  engage- 
ment. 

The  end  of  the  second  month  of  the  war  finds 
the  German  armies  on  the  defensive  in  France  and 
Russia,  and  on  the  offensive  in  Belgium;  German 
forces  occupy  more  than  half  of  Belgium  and  a 
large  portion  of  northeastern  France,  but  no  hos- 
tile armies  are  on  German  soil. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance  announces  that 
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THE    RADIUS    OF    THE    GERMAN     SUBMARINES 

(The  arcs  in  the  diagram  show  how  far  from  the 
German  naval  base  of  Heligoland,  and  in  the  direction 
of  England,  the  variously  numbered  German  sub- 
marine boats  can  travel  submerged.  [The  higher 
the  number,  the  later  the  model  of  the  boat, — the 
letter  U  standing  for  "Untersee" — submarine.]  On 
the  surface,  the  U-2  to  U-7  boats  can  travel  a 
thousand  miles,  while  the  latest  type,  the  U-25  to 
U-30,  can  go  3,500  miles.  The  power  of  the  sub- 
marine is  limited  by  the  endurance  of  the  men  and 
the   habitability   of  the   craft) 


the  advances  made  to  the  Government  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  war  amounted  to 
$420,000,000. 

The  occupation  of  Wei-hsien,  China,  by  Jap- 
anese troops,  and  the  seizure  of  the  railroad  in 
Shantung  (German-owned),  result  in  ill-feeling 
throughout  China  and  energetic  protest  from  the 
Chinese  Government. 

October  4. — In  the  United  States,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  President  Wilson,  the  day 
(Sunday)  is  observed  as  a  special  day  for  prayers 
for  peace. 

The  Russian  General  Staff  announces  that  a 
five-day  engagement  with  a  German  attacking 
force  at  Augustowo  (near  Grodno)  has  ended  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans. 

October  5. — Three  forts  in  the  outer  ring  around 
Antwerp  are  reduced  and  taken  by  the  Germans; 
the  seat  of  the  Belgian  Government  is  transferred 
to  Ostend. 

It  is  announced  that  a  Japanese  squadron  has 
seized  the  German  island  of  Jaluit  (midway  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands), 
for  military  purposes,  but  not  for  permanent  oc- 
cupation. 

October  7. — The  German  army  attacking  Ant- 
werp begins  a  bombardment  of  the  inner  line  of 
forts  and  of  the  city  itself. 


indicate  a   loss  of   117,000  men    (killed,  wounded, 
and  missing)   during  August. 

An  official  French  estimate  places  the  number 
of  German  soldiers  in  France  and  Belgium  at 
1,640,000. 

October  8. — Austria  reports  successes  against  the 
invading  armies  of  Montenegro  and  Servia. 

October  9. — Antwerp  is  surrendered  to  the  Ger- 
man attacking  force  after  several  of  the  inner 
forts  are  destroyed;  King  Albert  and  most  of  the 
Belgian  army  escape  to  Ostend;  the  city  (which 
had  been  called  the  second  most  strongly  fortified 
in  the  world)  has  withstood  German  artillery  and 
an  army  of  125,000  men  only  eleven  days. 

A  Russian  official  statement  of  the  occupation 
of  Lyck  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  Russian 
attempt  to  invade  East  Prussia. 

The  Second  Part  of   October 

October  11. — It  is  reported  from  Amsterdam  that 
the  German  military  governor  of  Antwerp  has 
levied  an  indemnity  of  $100,000,000  upon  the  city. 

Two  German  aviators  fly  over  Paris  and  drop 
twenty  bombs  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  small  Russian  cruiser  Pallada  is  sunk  in  the 
Baltic  by  a  German  submarine;  570  men  are  lost. 

October  12. — An  official  Austrian  report  states 
that  the  siege  of  Przemysl  has  been  raised  by  an 
advancing  Austrian  army. 

October  13. — Holland  announces  that  20,000  Bel- 
gians and  1500  British  soldiers  have  crossed  into 
Dutch  territory  and  have  been  interned. 

The  seat  of  the  Belgian  Government  is  moved 
again,  from  Ostend  to  Havre,  France. 

The  Boer  leader  of  one  of  the  forces  sent  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  against  German  Southwest 
Africa  deserts  the  British  cause,  and,  with  a  large 
number  of  his  men,  joins  the  Germans. 


THE   TRACK   OF   A    SUBMARINES   TORPEDO 
(Although    the    under-water    craft     operates    in    a 


The  British   submarine  E-0  torpedoes  and  sinks  stealthy  manner,  the  course  of  its  torpedo  after  dis- 

a   German   destrover   near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  char«e    may    be  .  detected    in    daylight    by    a    trained 

■n-           f->  observer.     This   is  owing  partly   to   the   rising   bubbles 

Kiver,   Oermany.                                                                   <  caused    by    the    release    of    air    in    the    compressed-air 

A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  official  German  lists  chamber    of   the    torpedo) 
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The  small  Japanese  cruiser  Takachiho  is  sunk 
by  a  torpedo-boat  outside  of  Kiau-chau  Bay,  all 
on   board   losing  their   lives. 

Germany  estimates  the  number  of  prisoners  of 
war  taken  by  German  armies,  up  to  October  1,  at: 
8800  British,  31,300  Belgian,  94,100  Russians,  and 
123,000  French. 

An  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  among  Austrian 
soldiers  in  Galicia  and  Hungary  assumes  alarm- 
ing proportions. 

October  18. — The  new  British  submarine  E-3 
is  sunk  by  German  warships  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  neutral  Rumanian  Government  seizes  a 
train  of  military  supplies  en  route  from  Germany 
to  Turkey  (whose  participation  in  the  war  is 
likely). 

The  British  losses  from  September  12  to  Octo- 
ber 8  (killed,  wounded,  and  missing)  are  officially 
reported  to  have  been  561  officers  and  12,080  men. 

October  19. — British  warships  off  the  coast  of 
Belgium  are  able  to  participate  in  the  fighting  on 
land  to  check  the  German  attempt  to  reach  the 
French  seacoast. 

An  Austrian  submarine  is  sunk  by  a  French 
cruiser  in  the  Adriatic;  a  second  attacking  sub- 
marine escapes. 

October  20. — A  determined  stand  of  the  Allied 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium 
seems  to  have  checked  the  German  advance 
through  northern  Belgium  toward  the  French 
coast;  Germany  holds  all  but  a  small  portion  of 
Belgian   territory. 


ANTWERP    AND    ITS    VICINITY 

(This  map  showing  Antwerp  and  the  surrounding 
forts  also  presents  the  Scheldt  River  to  the  point 
where  it  crosses  the  Dutch  frontier  in  its  course  to 
the  open  sea.  Germany  may  find  it  difficult  to 
respect  Holland's  neutrality  in  the  use  of  the  River 
Scheldt) 


Germany  gives  assurances  to  Holland  that  it 
will  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Scheldt  River, 
leading  from  Antwerp  through  Holland  to  the 
North  Sea. 

October  14. — The  trial  of  the  Servians  whose 
assassination  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  on  June 
28,  precipitated  the  great  war,  is  begun  at  Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia  (Austria)  ;  the  assassin  and  his  ac- 
complices admit  that  the  plot  was  hatched  in  the 
Servian  capital  and  that  the  revolvers  and  bombs 
were  furnished  by  a  Servian  officer. 

October  15. — The  small  British  cruiser  Haivke 
is  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  North  Sea; 
325  men  are  lost. 

German  troops  without  opposition  occupy 
Cstend,  the  Belgian  port  nearest  the  English  coast. 

October  16. — Preliminary  skirmishes  to  the  west 
of  Warsaw,  between  the  main  Russian  army  and 
the  Austro-German  forces  invading  Russian  Po- 
land, develop  into  an  extended  and  severe  engage- 
ment. 

October  17. — The  British  cruiser  Undaunted, 
supported  by  four  destroyers,  engages  and  sinks 
four  German  destroyers  off  the  Dutch  coast;  193 
German  sailors  and  officers  are  lost. 
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READING   A    MOBILIZATION   POSTER   IN   ROTTERDAM, 

HOLLAND 

(The  Dutch  Government  brought  its  army  to  the 
full  strength  early  in  the  war,  and  has  steadfastly 
maintained  the  neutrality  of  Dutch  soil.  More  than 
20,000  British  and  Belgian  soldiers  who  crossed  into 
Holland  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp  were  disarmed 
and   will    be   interned    until    the   end   of   the   war) 


THE    KOSCIUSZKO    KOPIEC    (MOUND)    IN    THE    OUTSKIRTS   OF    CRACOW.    AUSTRIAN    POLAND 

(Cracow,  the  capital  of  the  old  Polish  Kingdom,  is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria  meet.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  being  the  great  barrier  against  a  Russian  advance 
toward  Vienna) 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

(From    September    21    to    October    20,    1914) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

September  21. — In  the  Senate,  the  filibuster  of 
Republican  members  results  in  the  recommitment 
of  the  $34,000,000  River  and  Harbor  appropriation 
bill  to  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  new 
bill  carrying  not  more  than  $20,000,000  for  im- 
provements already  under  way.  ...  In  the  House, 
the  Administration's  emergency  revenue  bill  is  in- 
troduced from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
it  reimposes  most  of  the  Spanish  War  stamp  taxes 
and  increases  the  tax  on  beer  and  domestic  wine--. 

September  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  new- 
Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation  bill  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

September  23. — A  conference  committee  reaches 
an  agreement  upon  differences  between  the  Clayton 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate's 
amended  measure. 

September  24. — In  the  House  a  rule  to  limit  to 
seven  hours  the  debate  upon  the  War  Revenue  bill 
is  carried  by  a  vote  of  202  to  150. 

September  25. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  peace 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
signed  at  Washington  on  September  15.  .  .  . 
The  House,  by  vote  of  234  to  135,  passes  the  Emer- 
gency Revenue  bill;  eleven  Democrats  join  the 
Republicans  in  voting  against  the  measure. 

September  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Admin- 
istration's bill  for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  in 
Alaska. 

September  28. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reed  (Dem., 
Mo.)  criticizes  the  conference  committee's  changes 
in  the  Clayton  anti-trust  bill,  maintaining  that  they 
seriously  weaken  the  measure.  .  .  .  The  House 
begins  discussion  of  the  Jones  bill,  promising  ul- 
timate independence  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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September  29. — The  House  adopts,  without  a 
roll  call,  the  Senate's  substitute  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors appropriation  bill. 

October  1. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Mann  (Rep., 
111.),  the  minority  leader,  opposes  Philippine  inde- 
pendence on  the  ground  of  the  importance  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  in  a  possible  future 
conflict  with  Japan  and  an  awakened  China. 

October  2. — The  House  rejects  an  amendment  to 
the  Philippine  bill,  which  aimed  to  invite  Euro- 
pean governments  to  join  in  preserving  Philippine 
independence  when  established. 

October  5. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report   on   the    Clavton    anti-trust   bill,    by   vote   of 

3  5  to  24 

October  6-7. — The  Senate  Democrats,  in  caucus, 
make  numerous  changes  in  the  details  of  the  War 
Revenue  Tax  bill. 

October  8. — In  the  Senate,  the  War  Revenue 
bill  is  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee.  .  .  . 
The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Clayton  anti-trust  bill,  by  vote  of  244  to  54. 

October  14. — The  House,  by  vote  of  211  to  59, 
passes  the  Jones  bill,  providing  territorial  govern- 
ment for  the  Philippine  Islands  and  promising  ulti- 
mate independence. 

October  17.— In  the  Senate,  the  War  Tax  bill 
is  adopted  by  a  strict  party  vote,  34  to  22,  all  the 
Republicans    present    voting    against    the    measure. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

September  22. — A  State-wide  prohibition  amend- 
ment is  adopted  by  the  voters  of  Virginia,  to 
take  effect  November  1,  1916.  ...  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts primaries  Governor  Walsh   (Dem.)   is  re- 
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nominated,    and    Samuel    W.    McCall    (Rep.)    and 
Joseph  Walker   (Prog.)    are  chosen  to  oppose  him. 

September  22-23. — The  coal  operators  of  Colo- 
rado refuse  to  agree  to  President  Wilson's  pro- 
posals for  a  settlement  of  their  differences  with 
the  striking  miners. 

September  23. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
announces  his  intention  to  withdraw  United  States 
deposits  from,  and  refuse  emergency  currency  to, 
national  banks  found  to  be  hoarding  money  or 
charging  excessive  interest. 

September  2S. — The  first  State-wide  primary  in 
New  York  results  in  victories  for  the  candidates 
preferred  by  the  organizations  (see  page  535). 
.  .  .  The  new  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  announces  that  it  is 
ready  to  issue  policies. 

October  6. — Mayor  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  is  removed  from  office,  after  trial  in  the 
District  Court,  for  neglect  of  duty  in  connection 
with   the    recent  miners'    riots. 

October  13. — The  United  States  District  Court 
dismisses  all  but  one  of  the  Government's  conten- 
tions in  its  suit  to  dissolve  the  alleged  Atlantic 
steamship  trust. 

October  17. — The  decree  dissolving  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  System, 
as  agreed  by  the  company  and  the  Government, 
is  signed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
New  York;  the  road  gives  up  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
the  Boston  &  Albany,  its  steamship  lines,  and  its 
trolleys. 

October  19. — Hearings  are  begun  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  determine  the 
question  of  increased  freight  rates  in  the  Eastern 
territory,  the  railroads'  revenues  being  reduced 
by  war  conditions. 

October  20. — Final  argument  in  the  Govern- 
ment's suit  to  dissolve  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  begun  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict  Court   at   Philadelphia. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

September  23. — General  Villa,  the  military  hero 
of  the  recent  Mexican  revolution,  becomes  dis- 
satisfied with  certain  policies  of  Provisional  Presi- 
dent   Carranza,    and    declares    war    against    him. 

September  28. — The  Albanian  Senate,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  European  powers,  elects  a 
Turk  (Prince  Burhan-Eddin,  son  of  the  deposed 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid)  as  ruler. 

September  29. — Sir  Charles  Johnston  is  elected 
Lord   Mayor  of  London. 

October  4. — A  convention  of  Mexican  Constitu- 
tionalist generals,  meeting  at  Mexico  City,  refuses 
to  accept  General  Carranza's  resignation  as  Pro- 
visional President.  .  .  .  Essad  Pasha  reenters 
Albania  after  four  months'  exile,  accompanied  by 
an  army,  and  assumes  control  of  the  government. 

October  10. — King  Charles  of  Rumania  dies. 

October  11. — Ferdinand,  nephew  of  the  late 
King  Charles,  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  King 
of  Rumania.  .  .  .  General  Zupelli  becomes  Min- 
ister of  War  in  Italy,  succeeding  General  Grandi, 
who  resigned,  following  charges  of  negligence  in 
equipping  the  army. 

October  13. — A  revolt  breaks  out  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  near  the  border  of  German 
Southwest  Africa;  Lieut. -Col.  Solomon  G.  Maritz 
(a  Boer)   and  a  number  of  troops  under  his  com- 
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mand  join   forces  with  the   Germans,   whom   they 
had  been  sent  to  attack. 

October  14. — General  Carranza  again  presents 
his  resignation  as  Provisional  President  of  Mexico, 
to  a  convention  of  Constitutionalist  leaders  meet- 
ing at  Aguascalientes. 

October  16. — Premier  Salandra,  of  Italy,  as- 
sumes the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  upon  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano. 

October  19. — General  Villa  appears  before  the 
conference  of  Mexican  Constitutionalist  leaders  at 
Aguascalientes,  and  promises  to  support  a  Provi- 
sional President  chosen  by  the  convention. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

September  25. — France  presents  to  the  United 
States  and  other  neutral  governments  detailed 
charges  of  violations  of  international  conventions 
by  German  troops. 

October  1. — A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washington, 
binding  the  United  States  and  Russia  to  submit 
to  an  international  commission,  for  investigation, 
all  disputes  that  cannot  be  settled  diplomatically. 
.  .  .  Announcement  is  made  at  Washington  of 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  by  which 
American  foodstuffs  may  be  shipped  to  Holland 
but  not  reshipped  to  Germany. 

October  2. — China  protests  a  third  time  against 
the  occupation  of  Chinese  territory  (outside  a  pre- 
scribed zone)  by  Japanese  troops  in  their  opera- 
tions against  the  German  concession  at  Kiau-chau; 
the  Japanese  occupation  extends  to  Wei-hsien. 

October  3. — The  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  A.  Rustem  Bey,  leaves  Washington 
to  return  to  Turkey  because  of  official  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  published  views  on  American  affairs. 

October  5. — The  United  States  is  notified  that 
Turkey  has  put  into  effect  a  schedule  of  increased 
customs  duties. 

October  19. — American  marines  are  landed  at 
Cape  Haitien,  Haiti,  to  mainta^i  order,  after  the 
town  is  seized  by  revolutionists. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  5. — More  than  3000  lives  are  lost  in  an 
earthquake  in  the  province  of  Konia,  Turkey. 

October  8. — The  Government's  crop  report  in- 
dicates a  record  harvest  of  892,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  a  normal  corn  crop  of  2,676,000,000 
bushels.  .  .  .  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  New  York, 
announces  that  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  and 
transmitting  the  germ  of  infantile  paralysis. 

October  13. — The  Boston  National  League  base- 
ball team  (the  "Braves")  wins  the  world's  cham- 
pion series,  defeating  the  Philadelphia  American 
League  team  in  the  fourth  straight  game.  .  .  . 
Cardinal  Gasparri  is  appointed  Papal  Secretary 
of  State. 

October  14. — At  a  conference  of  bankers,  ir> 
New  York  Citv,  a  plan  is  formulated  whereby  a 
cotton  fund  of  $150,000,000  will  be  raised  and 
loaned  upon  warehouse  receipts  for  cotton. 

October  15. — The  Panama  Canal  is  temporarily 
closed  to  traffic  by  an  earth  slide  in  Culebra  Cut. 

October  20. — President  Wilson  addresses  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  making  a  plea  for  the  human- 
izing of  law. 
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SECRETARY  REDFIELD.  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE.  ^VND  THE  NEW   COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES  WHO 

HAVE  BEEN  SENT  TO  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   IN  EUROPE  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

(From  left  to  right  are:  Albert  II.  Baldwin,  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, who  goes  to  London:  V.  L.  Havens,  who  goes  to  Santiago,  Chile:  Krwin  \V.  Thompson,  assigned  to 
Berlin;  A.  I.  Harrington,  sent  to  Lima,  Peru:  1  >r.  Albert  Hale,  formerly  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who 
goes   to    Buenos   Aires.    Argentina;    and    Dr.    Charles    \V.    A.    Veditz,   assigned   to   Paris) 


OBITUARY 

September  23. — John  McGaw  Woodbury,  M.D., 
former  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  of  New- 
York  City,  noted  as  a  sanitary  engineer  and  an 
administrator,   58.  0 

September  24. — Rear-Adm.  Herbert  YVinslow, 
C.S.X.,  retired,  66.  .  .  .  Capt.  Samuel  S.  Bur- 
dett,  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  an  ex-Congressman 
from   Iowa,  78. 

September  25. — Sir  James  Pliny  Whitney,  Pre- 
mier of  Ontario,  70. 

September  27. — John  M.  Wever,  ex-Congress- 
man and  prominent  in  business  affairs  of  northern 
New  York,  67. 

September  28. — Richard  W.  Sears,  the  Chicago 
mail-order  merchant,  50.  .  .  .  Prof.  William 
Kendall  Gillett,  professor  of  Romance  Languages 
at  New  York  University,  5.4.  .  .  .  Verv  Rev. 
Martin  J.  Geraghty,  former  Provincial  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  Order  of  America,  46. 

October  2. — Rev.  Dr.  James  Lincoln  Goodnight, 
Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly   nt    the    Cumberland    Presbyterian    Church,    68. 

October  3. — Gardiner  Martin  Lane,  the  Boston 
banker  and  art  patron,  54.  .  .  .  Amasa  M. 
Eaton,  of  Providence,  a  well-known  advocate  of 
uniform  State  legislation,  73.  .  .  .  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg, formerly  editor  of  the  School  Journal ,  and  a 
W  titer  of   text-books,   84. 

October  4. —  Dr.  L.  Bolton  Bangs,  a  prominent 
genito-urinary  surgeon  of  New  York,  72. 


October  6. — Comte  Adrien  Albert  Marie  de 
Mun,  French  Academician,  Deputy,  and  noted  ora- 
tor, 73.  .  .  .  Dr.  Thomas  Opie,  for  many  years 
dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Baltimore,  72. 

October  7.  —  Brig. -Gen.  Edgar  R.  Kellogg, 
U.S.A.,  retired,  72.  .  .  ..  Richard  L.  Hand,  ex- 
president   of   the    New    York   Bar   Association,   75. 

October  8. — Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Pister,  president  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  Amer- 
ica, 72.  .  .  .  Hugh  Thomas  Taggart,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Washington  bar,  70.  .  .  . 
Prof.    Richard    Meyer,    the    German    historian,    54. 

October   10. — King  Charles  I.  of  Rumania,  75. 

October  13. — Reuben  Reid  Gaines,  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court,  77.  .  .  . 
Margaret  I".  Knight,  a  noted  inventor,  the  first 
woman  to  obtain  an  American  patent,  75. 

October  15. — Dr.  Anthony  Traill,  provost  of 
Trinity   College    (Dublin),    76. 

October  16. — Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  61.  .  .  .  Gen.  Rafael  Tribe- 
Tribe,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Colombia. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  M.  ('.  Goodlett,  founder  of  the  Tnited 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  70. 

October  19. — Mgr.  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  a 
noted  Roman  C  ttholic  convert  and  English  au- 
thor, 42.  .  .  .  Gea.  Julio  Argentino  Roca,  former 
President   of   Argentina,    71. 

October  20. — Justice  I.d ward  B.  Amend,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ot  New  York,  56.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bukk 
C.  Carleton,  a  prominent  New  York  surgeon  and 
author   of    medical    books,    57. 


CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS-THE  FATHERS  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  SON 

©   Lustigc  Bliittcr,   August   12    (Berlin) 

GERMANY'S  MARTIAL  SPIRIT 

AS  SHOWN  IN  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  CARTOONS 

IT  is  hard  to  realize  with  what  self-confi- 
dence and  assurance, — both  of  a  righteous 
cause  and  of  a  prowess  unconquerable, — 
Germany  entered  upon  the  great  war  to 
establish  her  world  position  as  she  had  come 
to  conceive  it.  It  was  not  the  General  Staff 
and  the  military  leaders  alone.  The  leaders 
of  thought  and  of  opinion,  also,  were  of  one 
accord.  In  France, — invaded  and  fighting 
for  very  existence, — printing  has  largely 
ceased.  The  daily  newspapers  are  meager, 
and  the  illustrated  periodicals  are  virtually 
non-existent, — editors,  artists  and  craftsmen 
at  war,  and  shops  closed.  Even  in  England 
the  daily  and  the  periodical  press, — with  ex- 
ceptions,— is  less  vigorous  and  vital  than  in 
ordinary  times. 

But  in  Germany  the  printers  are  at  work; 
periodicals  are  enriched  with  exquisite  col- 
ored pictures;  and  the  cartoonists,  whose 
compeers  in  France  and  England  have  gone 
to  war,  are  as  active  and  confident  as  any 
other  members  of  their  militant  Teutonic 
nation. 

We  have  selected  from  the  cartoon  papers 
of  Germany  and  Austria  about  fifty  cartoons 
drawn  since  the  opening  of  the  war,   these 
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THE    WORLD  S    HALL    OF    FAME 

The  Roman  Eagle,  to  the  Eagle  of  Napoleon, 
(■pointing  to  the  German) :  "That  bird  must  also  be 
reckoned   with!"—©  Ilk,    September   18,    (Berlin) 
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2.KRIEGS-NUMMER 

»iySTICEl  „ 


f~»« 


BLATTt» 


1 

railfe. 

'COMRADES,     WE     ARE     ON     THE     RIGHT     ROAD.      I 
KNOW     THE     REGION"" 
(Xote     the     sign     post:      "Sedan,     3     kilometers") 
©   Lustige   Blatter,    August    10    (Berlin) 


THE    TWO     MOLTKES 

Molike  (chief  of  the  present  German  General 
Staff)  to  his  great-uncle  of  1870  fame:  "Goodbye, 
Uncle.      We'll   do    it!" 

©   Lustige  Blatter,   August   10    (Berlin) 


being  only  a  part  of  the  many  that  are  current 

in    Germany.      We   present    them    herewith, 

not   only    for   their   varied    interest   but   also    be    remembered    that    in    the    original    many 

for   their  cumulative   impression.      It  should    of    these    drawings    are    printed     in    colors 


REM  [NISCENl 
.'in-:      Vouni  Mo  N  i  v  ■       "Now      I- 1  it/. 

when  you  gel  to  Paris,  lei  somi  native  show  you 
'■  ictlj  where  your  fathei  stood  on  guard  in  LS70, 
and    5  on    go  ili.it    self  same   spot." 

i  i  [  ■  in    be    no    doubt    whate>  ei     in    the 

minds  of  the  Germans  as  in   theii    reaching    Paris) 
©  Lustige  Matter,  August    IS    (Berlin) 


THE    ENCIRCLING    WALL    OF    ENEMIES 
(Oni     lilas;    froi      G    rmany's    martial    trumpet,   and    the 
Allies'    ramparts    will    crumble) 
©  Ulk,  August  2S    (Berlin) 
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and  make  a  bold  appear- 
ance, occupying  full  pages 
of  weekly  periodicals  most 
of  which  are  of  larger  form 
than  such  American  peri- 
odicals as  Life,  Puck,  and 
Judge.  Our  selections,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  cred- 
its, are  from  Lustige  Blat- 
ter, Ulkj  and  Kladderad- 
atschj  all  of  Berlin,  Der 
Jugend  of  Munich,  Wahre 
Jacob  of  Stuttgart,  and 
Kiktriki  and  Die  Muskete, 
both  of  Vienna. 

There  was  evidently  a 
general  belief  in  Germany 
that  the  British  Empire  as 
a  whole  would  not  follow 
England  into  the  war.  A 
powerful  cartoon  in  Lus- 
tige Blatter,  on  this  page 
(as  well  as  many  others 
that  we  have  not  repro- 
duced), shows  the  expecta- 
tion that  there  would  be 
revolt  against  England  in 
South  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in 
India,  and  possibly  even  in 
Ireland.  It  was  expected 
that  Turkey,  also,  would  be 
drawn  into  the  war. 


THE  OLD  LAMP-LIGHTER  IS  AGAIN  ON  HIS  ROUNDS! 

(The  lamp-lighter  in  this  case  being  the  spirit 
revolution,  which  is  represented  as  starting  up 
England^   colonial    possessions) 

Lustige  Blatter,  August  15   (Berlin) 


of 

in 


THE    STORM     SIGNAL 

(Death   has   the   bell   rope   and   is   ringing   the   alarm.) 

From  Der  Wahre  Jacob,  September  18  (Stuttgart) 


WOE    BE,    WHEN    THE    WAR    GOD    BREAKS    LOOSE ! 

©  Kladderadatsch,  August  3   (Berlin) 
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A    BIRTHDAY    WISH     FOR    FffANZ-JOSEPH 

(Yon     Hotzendorf,     Austrian     commander-in-chief,     is 

showing  the  Emperor   the   Servian   boar   killed  i 

From   Kifteriki,  August   16   (Vienna) 


THE    SWORD    OF    DA  Men  LES 

l'l  ikr,   OF   Sehvia:      "Alas,   this   lime   my   bulwark  of 
protection  lias  failed  me!"    (The  protection  in  question 
being    his     "ausreden"     explanations    and    excuses) 
l'rnm    Kikeriki,    August    2    (Vienna) 


'illl.   FAITHFUL   FRIENDS,  GERMANY    AND    AUSTRIA 

I'-     [/  "Tbe   Germans   and   the   Austrians   fear 

God,  but   no  one  else  in  tbe  world." 

From    Kikeriki,    August   '•»    (Vienna) 


tin:    SPIRIT    (iK    GERMANY 

The    strong   spirit    of    Germany    has   drawn    the   old 
sword    again,    while    puny,    perfidious 
by.   teeth  chattering   with   fear. 

©  Kladderadatsch,    August   28    (Berlin) 


ICngland    stands 
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GERMANY  UNITED 

"I   no   longer   recognize   political   parties — I   know   only  Germans!"      (The    Kaiser's    statement    at    the    beginning 

of    the    war) — ©    Jugend,     August    10     (Munich) 
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THE  TWO  BATTLE  STANDARDS 
Examine  these  banners  and  you   will   know   which   side  will   be   victorious.     (The   Servian  flag,   on   the   left,   is 
labeled   "For   Murder  and   Perfidy."     The  Austrian   ensign,  on  the   right,   is  labeled   "With   God.  for   Kaiser  and 
Fatherland.")  From   Kikeriki,  August   2    (Vienna) 
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EAST    PRUSSIA 
The     surging     Huns    are     beaten     back, 
And   German   soil   is   free. 
(  ome  husbandman,  and  woman,  too, 
The   furrows  now    plow    ye. 

©  ( 'Ik,   September    1  I    (Berlin) 


("Kommt  ein  vogerl  geflogen"  ("a  bird  conns 
a-flyrng")  is  the  simple  caption  of  tins  cartoon. 
quoting  from  an  old  German  sous;.  The  exclamation 
is  supposed  to  come  from  Paris  as  the  Zeppelin  air- 
ship appears   in   sight) 

From   Die  Muskete,   September   ;M    (Vienna) 


i  in. 


(In 
ing  to 
with  c 
pair  o 
hands. 
"Praj 


PARI  I  l  IONING      Of      GERM  w\   S 

POSSESSIONS 

the   top   picture   the   Allies  are   greedily   hasten- 

dividi    up   ili     German    possessions-    the   artist, 

German    ■-pun.    putting   the   largest 

hi  us     two    of    them,    In    fact     in    England's 

Wong     comes     the     German     army,     saying, 

wail    .c    ii c  nt,    gentlemen,"    but    the    Allies 

i  ■  .i    to    lin| 

©  /  Ik,   Augusl    28    i  l'..  :  Inn 


\\ll\i     iiii     GERMAN     16-INCH    GUN    CAN    DO 

(The  (111  man  gunner  shooting  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium, the  President  of  France  and  the  English  army 
luck  to  England.  The  Germans  have  been  priding 
themselves  on  the  possession  of  tremendousl)  large 
guns    with    enormous    power  > 

From  Kikcriki,  September  0   (Vienna) 


GERMANY'S  M.lRTI.ll.  SPIRI 1 


POINCARE  S     DEPASTURE     FROM     PARIS 

(The  new  seat  of  the   French   Government — on   wheels!) 

From  Kikeriki,  September  30   (Vienna) 

The  German  cartoons  in  general  are  in- 
tensely bitter  and  contemptuous  in  their  ref- 
erences to  England,  while  they  also  show- 
unmeasured  disdain  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  Czar,  the  Russian  soldiers,  the  Servians, 
and  pan-Slavism  in  general.  But  towards 
France  they  are  not  vindictive,  and  their  at- 
titude is  rather  humorous  than  satirical  or 
hateful.  Thus  they  were  amused  by  the 
flight  of  President  Poincare  to  Bordeaux, 
and  thev  were  rather  sorrv  for  France  as  of 


(Meaning  that  France  joins  Russia  in  the  contest 
not  from  any  honorable  motive,  but  to  protect  her 
own    loans   to    that   nation  ) 

Jitijend,   August  4    (Munich) 

necessity  drawn  into  a  losing  war  by  reason 
of  an  expensive  and  unfruitful  alliance  with 
Russia.  The  cartoonists  of  early  August  all 
reflected  Germany's  expectation  of  reaching 
Paris  within   six  weeks. 


POINCARE    IN    BORDEAUX 
Same,    qui    peut !      ''Drink,    who    can." 
From   Kikeriki,   August    la    (Vienna) 


THIS     YK\R>     AUTUMN      MANEUVERS     WILL     TAKE 

PLACE    IX    FRANCE 

©  Lustigc    Blatter,    August    10    (Berlin) 
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TRUTH,     BOUND     CAPTIVE — JOHN     BULL'S     FIRST 

HEROIC   DEED! 

©  Kladderadatsch,  August   23    (Berlin) 


THE    PANIC    ON    THE    THAMES 
"In  Heaven's  name,  there  comes  something  again!" 
(The   object   turns  out   to   be  a   dead   cat,   floating   on 
its  back.) 

©  Lustige  Blotter,   August    15    (Berlin) 


The   Germans   are  certainly  not  wasting  their  hatred  for  the  English  Foreign  Minis- 

any  affection  on   the  English.     John   Bull's  ter,  Lord  Grey,  is  frequently  expressed.   Nor 

stifling    of    the    truth    by    cutting    German  do  they  hold  the  British  Army  and  Navy  in 

cables  is  one  of  their  familiar  charges,  while  very   high   regard,    as   their   cartoons   show. 


THOSK     KXI.I.ISH      M'dKTSMKN 

"Now,  General   French,  what   have  you  accomplished 
on    the    Continent?" 

"We     have     captured     the     world     championship     in 
running." 

©   Jugend,    September    1,    (Munich) 


GERMAN     LOVE    FOR    LORD    GREY  ! 

"So,"  says  His  Satanic  Majesty,  as  Lord  Grey  is 
brought  down  to  his  dominions,  "here  is  one  whom  we 
shall   roast   very   slowly." 

From  Dcr  Wahre  Jacob,  September  4   (Stuttgart) 


GERM  J  NY'S  MARTIAL  SPIRIT 
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EXGLAXP  : 


CONFOUND     IT     ALL. 
IS    GETTING     WILD 
cartoon    that    endeavors 


(Another  cartoon  that  endeavors  to  show  one  of 
Germany's  enemies  afflicted  with  internal  troubles. 
India,  represented  by  a  tiger,  in  the  above  cartoon,  is 
lashing    England    with    his  tail) 

©    ilk,    August    31    (Berlin) 


_J 


THE    RECKONING    WILL    BE    WRIT    LARGE  ! 

We  know  well  that  you  are  not  friendly  towards 
the  Germans,  John  Bull;  business  is  business.  But 
your  bringing  the  "Yellow  Dragon"  [Japan]  into  the 
contest  against  Germany,  that,  John  Bull,  was  an 
inspiration    of    your    intimate    adviser,    Satan    himself! 

(One  of  the  things  which  have  called  forth  Ger- 
many's intense  criticisms  of  the  Allies  has  been  their 
bringing  of  Japan,  as  well  as  large  forces  of  native 
troops  from  their  colonial  possessions,  into  the 
struggle.) 

From  Der    Wahre  Jacob,   September   4    (Stuttgart) 


JAPAX  S     ULTIMATUM     TO     GERMANY 

"Well     trained,"     says     the     caption   of    this    cartoon, 

showing     England     as     the     master     of     the     Japanese 

monkey,   who  has  been  told  to  pilfer    Kiau-Chau     from 

Germany    while    she    is    engaged    against    her    enemies 

From   Kikeriki,  August   30    (Vienna) 


THE     LATEST     MANIFESTATION     OF     CULTURE 
<  France     [reoresented     by     Pojncare]     and     England 
[represented    by     Kitchener]    bringing    the    black    and 

savage   inhabitants   of   their   colonies    into   the   war) 
©  Jiigcnd,   September   13    (Munich) 
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THE    KISS    OF    JUDAS 

(The  Czar  Nicholas  is  here  pictured  as  embracing 
the  Kaiser  while  at  the  same  time  stabbing  him  in 
the  back.) 

©  Kladderadatsch,    August   9    (Berlin) 

The  above  cartoon  expresses  the  German 
contention  that  the  Czar  was  actually  mo- 
bilizing his  troops  while  protesting  desires 
for  peace  and  love  for  the  Kaiser. 


DOCTOR     AUSTRIA     PRESCRIBES     FOR     THE     CZAR 
The  Austrian  Physician   (referring  to  the  reported 
Russian     defeat    at    the    battle    of    Krasnik)  :        Your 
majesty,    these    pills    are    bitter,    but    salutary." 
From   Kikciiki,    September   6    (Vienna) 


I  M  i.    S(  OURGE   OF   EUROPE 

With  this  knoul   (France.  England,  and  Servia)  Russia 

proposes    to    destroy    civilization. 

From   Kikeriki,  August    16   (Vienna) 


THE    INSIGNIFICANCE   OF    Til 
"In    our    Russian    land    we    peasants 
whatever    in    government." 

"Still   they   have   more  to   say   than   I   have." 
"Ami  who  are  you,  then?" 
"I   am   the  Czar   of  all   the   Russias." 
©  Ulk,  August  21    (Berlin) 


5   CZAR 

have   no    voice 
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THE    CZAR     OF     RUSSIA     IN      HIS  DOUBLE     ROLE    OK 

A     LOVER    OF    PEACE    AND    AS     A  BOMB-THROWING 

BARBARIAN 

From    Kikeriki,    August    0  (Vienna) 


PROCLAMATION     BY     THE    CZAR 

"My  beloved  subjects!  Reminding  you  of  the  great 
and  numerous  benefits  which  you  have  received  from 
me,  I  reckon  on  your  willing  and  enthusiastic  service  in 
my  armies." — ©  Lustige  Blatter,  August  15  (Berlin) 


THE    ORACLE    OF     ST.    PETERSBURG 
The  Czar   (to  his  adviser):    "Yes,  indeed,  Rasputin, 
your    cards    are    good;    but    I    am    afraid    those    of    the 
German    General    Staff   are    better" 

©Lustige   Blatter,    August    12    (.Berlin* 


"TO    MY    BELOVED    JEWS 
(This  cartoon   is  apropos   of   the  Czar's   proclamation 
to    his    Jewish    subjects,    and    is    accompanied    by    some 
verses    recalling    the    past    treatment    of    the     Tews    in 
Russia)      From  Kikeriki,   August  30    (Vienna) 
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RUSSIAN    GUARDS    ON    THE    GERMAN    FRONTIER 

"Dmitri,  I  have  a  fine  war  plan.  I  will  throw  my 
gun  across  the  line,  run  after  it,  get  captured  and 
will  then  get  some  good   meals!" 

©  Lustige  Blatter,   August   10    (Berlin) 

In  German  eyes  everything  Russian  is  now 
treated  with  utmost  contempt.  The  Czar 
is  belittled  and  his  soldiers  pictured  as  de- 


CONFOUND    IT    ALL,     WHAT  S    BITING     ME? 

(The  idea  being  that  Russia  is  being  attacked  in- 
ternally by  the  spirit  of  revolution — apparently  ex- 
pressing a  hope  or  a  prediction,  perhaps,  rather  than 
an  actual  situation) 

©   Ulk,  August   21    (Berlin) 

spicable  objects.  Not  only  are  the  reported 
Russian  victories  merely  myths,  but  revolu- 
tion has  actually  broken  out  in  the  Czar's 
dominions! 


THE     PEDDLING     ASTROLOGER,     A     FAMILIAR     STREET 
FIGURE    OF    INTERNATIONAL     POLITICS 

(Russia  is  here  shown  as  a  broken-down  individual, 
with  his  crutches  and  "wutky"  bottle  the  Germans 
.mil    Austrians  seldom   caricature  the    Russian   without 

his    wutky,   that    is,    his   strong   drink      who,    in   spite   of 
his   disability,   is   still    peddling   news   of   victories!) 
From  Kikeriki,  September  lo   (Vienna) 


HOW    RUSSIA    MOBILIZES 

(Showing  German  contempt  for  the  Russian  soldier, 
featuring  him  as  a  drunkard.  The  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion, in  short,  has  simply  been  a  mobilization  of 
liquor    kegs!) 

©  Lustige  Blatter,  August   10    (Berlin) 


GERM. IX) "S  M.IR'JLIL   SI'IRIT 
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Mars  (to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  the  King  of  Italy):  "Do  you  wish  to  ride,  gentlemen?" — (the  point  of  the 
cartoon  being  the  question  whether  Italy  will  remain  neutral,  or  elect  to  ride  witli  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  the 
carriage   of   the   War    God) — ©  Lustige   Blatter,   August    12    (Berlin) 


A     SUGGESTION     FOR     CONQUERING     MONTENEGRO 

Montenegro  (represented  in  the  cartoon  by  King 
Nicholas)  can  be  won  over  by  a  single  Austrian — 
namely,  a  well-provided  postal  money  earlier.  (In 
Other    words,    Montenegro    can    be    bought!) 

From  Der  Muskete,  Augu>t  13   (Vienna) 


THE    CURSE   OF    THE    EVIL    DEED 


Fetek  of   Servia:      "Whither   shall   I   ride?" 

The    Spirit    of    Alexander    of    Servia:      "To    that 

dark    land    to    which    you    sent    me." 

I  The    implication    being    that    King    Peter    had    some 

part    in    the   assassination    of  the   late    King   Alexander) 
©Lustige   Blatter,    August    12    (Berlin) 
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The  cartoon  ref- 
erences to  Belgium 
are  not  numerous 
in  the  German  pa- 
pers. The  one  at 
the  bottom  of  this 
page  represents  the 
prevalent  German 
sentiment.  The 
very  clever  cartoon 
that  refers  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  is 
also  indicative  of 
the  common  view 
in  Germany  that 
the  Hague  Confer- 
ences, the  Hague 
Treaties,  and  the 
Hague  methods  of 
adjusting  disputes, 
are  not  the  sort  of 
thing  for  growing 
empires  that  have 
unfulfilled  ambi- 
tions. The  Law 
of  Mars,  on  the 
contrary  , — 
as  shown  in  the 
powerful  cartoon 
at  the  top  of  the 
page, — is  the  ar- 
biter of  great  af- 
fairs, and  the  real 
maker  of  world 
history.  And  so 
the  case  stands. 


THE    SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  WORLD,  -  IN  OTHER 
WORDS  "LEX  MARS"-THE  LAW  OF  WAR,  NOW  RULES 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  sonic  urgent  business, 
a  special  session  of  the  court  has  been  set  up  during 
the   vacation  of  the   regular  court. 

©  Lustige  Blotter,    August    12    (Berlin) 


TO    THE    BELGIAN    LION 
The   German    Army:     "If   you   had   gotten   out  of 
my  way   I  should  no)  have  trodden  "ii  your  tail." 

(Tin-    allusion    being    to    the    initial    resistance    of 
Belgium  at    Ltittich — Liege) 

©  Kladdciadutsch,  August    :.'::    (  Berlin) 


AT   THE    HAGUE 

("You  understand,  Hendricka,  this  war  really  had 
to  come — have  they  not  already  had  live  sessions  in 
tin-    I'eace    Palace    without    dissension?'') 

©  Lustige   Blatter,  August   12    (Berlin) 
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GERMAN  SIEGE-GUN  DRAWN  BY  AUTO  TRUCK 


GERMANY  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

[The  present  article  is  in  continuation  of  Mr.  Simonds'  notable  contribution  to  this 
Review  last  month,  in  which  he  described  and  explained  the  military  movements  of 
the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  great  ivar. — The  Editor.] 


I.    The  German  Defensive 

AT  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  the  great  Ger- 
man Offensive  was  halted,  rolled  back. 
After  six  weeks  a  colossal  military  operation 
to  end  a  world  war  by  a  single  blow  had 
terminated  in  defeat  and  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff,  confronted  by  the  failure  of  that 
grandiose  conception  which  had  occupied  the 
industry  and  the  genius  of  their  generals  for 
a  decade,  were  compelled  to  accept  that  de- 
fensive role,  so  hateful  to  all  their  strategists 
from  Blucher  and  Von  Moltke  to  Bernhardi. 

Yet  as  in  the  earlier  weeks  it  had  been  the 
German  Offensive  which  had  supplied  the 
central  circumstance  in  the  Great  War,  so 
from  early  September  to  late  October  it  was 
the  German  Defensive  which  claimed  equal 
attention.  In  that  period  German  high  com- 
mand gave  an  example  of  resourcefulness,  of 
skill  in  foreseeing  and  parrying  deadly 
thrusts,  of  ability  to  transport  men  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other  and  with  smaller 
resources  keep  the  numbers  equal  at  the  de- 
cisive point,  which  was  beyond  praise. 

To  get  at  the  throat  of  France,  to  take 
Paris  and  destroy  French  military  power  be- 
fore Russia  was  mobilized, — this  was  the 
compelling  purpose  of  German  strategy  from 
Liege  to  the  Marne.  But  one  month  after 
the  failure  at  the  Marne,  German  armies 
were  advancing  in  Poland,  Galicia,  and  along 
the  Niemen.  A  new  army  was  storming  the 
last  line  of  the  defenses  of  Antwerp,  another 
was  pounding  at  the  barrier  forts  of  Eastern 
France,  while  along  the  Aisne  the  great  mass 
of    German    military    strength    stood    inex- 

Xov. — 4 


pugnable  on  the  front  occupied  five  days 
after  the  retreat  from  the  Marne  had  begun. 
In  that  time  a  rout,  which  seemed  imminent, 
had  been  avoided.  A  retreat  from  France, 
once  apparently  inescapable,  had  been  at  the 
least  postponed  indefinitely.  Finally,  the 
Allied  advance,  frontally  and  by  the  left 
flank,  had  been  halted. 

Beside  this  struggle  in  France,  the  conflict 
along  the  distant  Vistula  still  seemed  rela- 
tively less  significant.  Again  the  world 
watched  the  German  operations  in  the  west, 
saw  in  the  German  Defensive  in  late  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  same  superb  mili- 
tary skill  of  the  Offensive  in  August  and 
early  September,  discovered  in  the  strategy 
of  Von  Kluck  a  new  page  in  defensive  war- 
fare, comparable  with  those  devoted  to  the 
achievements  of  Lee  in  Northern  Virginia, 
of  Napoleon  in  1814,  of  the  great  Frederick 
in  the  most  famous  of  all  his  campaigns. 

In  this  same  time  and  by  contrast  with 
German  achievement,  Allied  efforts  seemed 
incomparably  inferior.  With  superior  num- 
bers, encouraged  by  recent  success,  possessing 
shorter  lines  of  communication  and  hence  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  reserves  and  material, 
the  Allies  failed  to  transform  German  retreat 
into  a  rout.  They  were  unable  to  terminate 
German  occupation  of  French  territory 
either  by  frontal  or  flank  attack.  They  did 
not  succeed  in  succoring  gallant  Belgium  in 
her  last  ditch  at  Antwerp.  They  could  not 
turn  to  decisive  advantage  along  the  Aisne  the 
latest  brave  fight  of  King  Albert,  which  occu- 
pied so  many  Germans  along  the  Scheldt. 

Territory  was   regained,   German   attacks 
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were  repulsed,  advantages  were  won;  but 
measured  by  their  opportunity,  the  Allies 
in  October,  as  in  the  earlier  months,  still 
seemed  lacking  in  the  mastery  of  the  art  of 
war,  which  their  great  opponent  now  dis- 
played on  the  defensive,  as  before  he  had 
shown    it   in   the   offensive. 


II.   The   Battleground  of  the 
Aisne 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Octo- 
ber operations  in  the  West  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  three  circumstances: 
First,  the  character  of  the  battleground  of 
the  Aisne,  which  exercised  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  fighting;  sec- 
ond, the  compelling  purpose  of  Allied  strat- 
egy ;  third,  the  relation  between  the  campaign 
in  France  and  the  Belgian  struggle,  which 
supplied  the  single  dramatic  and  definitive 
incident  in  the  whole  period. 

First  of  all,  Why  did  Von  Kluck  decide 
to  stand  at  the  Aisne?  What  were  the 
topographical  and  military  circumstances  of 
the  position  which  was  to  see  the  greatest 
battle  in  modern  warfare, — greatest  in  num- 
bers engaged,  in  length  of  conflict,  in  extent 
of  battle  front  ? 

Coming  south  toward  Paris  from  Belgium 
or  east  from  Germany,  half  way  between  the 
frontier  and  the  capital,  the  invader  reaches 
a  long  range  of  hills  rising  from  a  relatively 
level  plain.  This  ridge  extends  from  the 
western  bank  of  the  Oise  near  Noyon  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Marne,  south  of 
Rheims.  That  is  the  ridge  sweeps  in  a  wide 
semi-circle  before,  and  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  from,  the  capital. 

This  range  is  named  the  Champagne  Hills. 
It  is  highest  on  its  outer  rim,  farthest  from 
Paris,  where  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain; 
thence  it  falls  down  to  the  south  gradually 
until  it  touches  Paris.  In  the  French  mili- 
tary system  this  range  constituted  the  second 
line  of  French  defense.  To  it  French  armies 
were  expected  to  retire,  after  the  frontier 
forts  had  been  forced.  Thus  on  the  outer  and 
highest  hills,  at  La  Fere,  Laon,  Rheims,  com- 
manding the  railways,  forts  had  been  con- 
structed and  the  line  was  known  as  the 
Laon-La  Fere-Rheims  barrier. 

Against  frontal  attack  this  position  seemed 
safe,  but  in  August  the  Germans  had  turned 
the  French  out  of  it  by  sending  their  own 
right  to  the  west  of  it,  between  the  Cham- 
pagne Hills  and  the  Channel.  Here  the 
river   Somme    formed   a   natural    barrier,    but 


the  Allies  had  not  been  able  to  occupy  its 
southern  bank  in  force ;  and  there  were  no 
forts  to  guard  against  invasion  from  neu- 
tralized Belgium.  Once  the  position  was 
turned,  the  Allies  had  to  dismantle  the  bar- 
rier forts,  retire  behind  the  Marne,  and  sur- 
render the  second  line  of  French  defense. 

When  the  Germans  in  their  turn  had  to  re- 
tire, it  was  of  utmost  concern  to  the  Allies 
that  Von  Kluck,  on  the  right,  should  be 
prevented  from  halting  on  the  Champagne 
Hills.  If  he  could  be  forced  beyond  them, 
there  was  no  defensive  position  short  of  the 
Belgian  frontier ;  and  Northern  France 
would  be  rescued  from  the  invader.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Germans,  quite  as  completely 
as  the  French,  had  recognized  the  value  of 
the  position ;  and  while  their  main  armies 
were  still  advancing  to  the  Marne  they  had 
prepared  for  possible  reverse. 

Thus,  when  Von  Kluck,  about  September 
12,  crossed  the  Aisne  at  Soissons,  he  found 
that  a  German  rear  guard  had  solidly  mount- 
ed along  the  Champagne  Hills  back  of  the 
Aisne,  here  known  as  the  Craonne  Plateau, 
the  heavy  cannon  intended  to  reduce  the  forts 
of  Paris.  It  had  in  addition  covered  the 
hillsides  with  trenches  and  fortification^. 
Further,  it  had  occupied  all  the  crossings  of 
the  Somme  in  force  for  many  miles  west  of 
Noyon,  thus  protecting  his  flank,  long  im- 
perilled. As  the  Turks,  after  Lule  Burgas 
had  come  home  to  safety  behind  the  lines  of 
the  Chatalja,  the  German  right  now,  after 
defeat  and  precipitate  withdrawal,  had  found 
refuge  behind  strong  fortifications,  construct- 
ed on  positions  of  enormous  natural  strength, 
and  provided  with  artillery  of  the  heaviest 
caliber. 

Here,  then,  for  the  first,  but  by  no  means 
the  last  time  in  this  place,  the  foresight  of 
the  German  commanders  had  guarded  against 
a  danger  which  in  August  seemed  remote,  but 
in    mid-September   had   become   wholly    real. 


III.    The 


Strategy  of  the  Al- 
lied Forces 


When,  by  the  victory  at  the  Marne,  the 
Allies  at  last  gained  the  offensive,  after  long 
weeks  of  retreat,  the  first  and  the  immediate 
object  of  all  their  efforts  was  to  transform 
the  German  retreat  into  a  rout,  to  destroy  the 
German  right,  now  rushing  north,  and  to 
roll  up  the  center  and  left.  This  effort 
failed  when,  having  shown  superb  skill  in  re- 
treat, Von  Kluck  passed  the  Aisne  at  Soissons 
about  September  12. 
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In  the  days  that  followed,  the  compelling 
purpose  of  Allied  strategy  was,  first,  by  direct 
and  tremendous  assaults  upon  Von  Kluck, 
standing  on  the  Champagne  Hills  and  above 
Soissons  on  the  Craonne  Plateau,  to  force 
him  back  off  the  northern  rim  of  this  range 
into  the  plain  north  of  La  Fere  and  Laon. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  artillery 
and  entrenchments  the  Germans  had  pre- 
pared, this  attempt  failed,  the  Allies  endeav- 
ored, by  a  move  by  their  own  left  flank  and 
around  Von  Kluck's  right,  to  cut  his  com- 
munications, and,  in  sum,  to  turn  his  position, 
precisely  as  he  had  turned  theirs,  when  they 
had  stood  on  the  Laon-Le  Fere-Rheims  bar- 
rier, in  August.  It  was  the  first  effort  which 
marked  the  early  days  of  the  great  battle  and 
durirg  these  days  it  remained  in  fact  the 
Battle  of  the  Aisne. 

From  September  13  to  18,  the  assault 
upon  the  Craonne  Plateau  was  pushed.  In 
the  first  days  the  Allies  crossed  the  Aisne  east 
and  west  of  Soissons.  They  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  first  slopes  of  the  Craonne  Pla- 
teau, but  could  advance  no  farther.  In  fact, 
they  were  compelled  to  dig  themselves  in, 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  heavy  artillery  and 
settle  down  to  a  siege.  Just  as  Grant,  in 
1864,  after  a  futile  effort  to  take  Petersburg 
by  storm,  had  been  compelled  to  exchange 
the  bayonet  for  the  shovel,  the  Allies  were 
forced   to   resort  to  trenches   and  along  the 


Aisne,  as  south  of  the  Appomattox,  there 
promptly  grew  up  two  parallel  lines  of  earth- 
works behind  which  both  armies  were  secure 
from  assault. 

Meantime  the  battle-lines  had  extended. 
Von  Biilow,  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  Marne  by  Von  Kluck's  defeat,  came  back 
slowly  through  Chalons  and  Epernay,  made 
contact  with  Von  Kluck  north  of  Rheims  and 
then,  taking  the  offensive,  drove  the  French 
from  the  hills  east  of  Rheims,  on  which  their 
dismantled  forts  stood,  posted  his  artillery 
there  and  began  the  bombardment  which  in- 
jured the  cathedral.  At  this  point  the  Allied 
advance  was  also  brought  to  a  complete  halt. 

Finally,  the  German  left,  with  Von  Einem 
west  of  the  Argonne  and  the  Crown  Prince 
on  the  east,  made  contact  and  formed  a  battle- 
line  from  the  Oise  to  the  Meuse  north  of 
Verdun,  in  fact  from  Noyon  on  the  Oise  to 
the  German  fortress  of  Metz  on  the  Mo- 
selle, which  became  the  pivot  of  German 
maneuver.  As  the  French  at  the  Marne  had 
stood  with  their  flanks  resting  on  Paris  and 
the  barrier  forts,  so  the  German  battle-line 
now  stood  rooted  with  fortifications  on  either 
flank.  From  these  they  could  not  be  driven 
by  frontal  attack;  and  by  September  18  the 
Allied  effort  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of 
France  had  failed.  There  was  left  to  Allied 
strategy  the  resource  of  a  tremendous  turn- 
ing movement.     With  it,  the  Battle  of  the 
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Aisne,  which  had  already  become  the  Battle  By    a    marvelous    utilization    of    interior 

of  Four  Rivers,  was  to  become  the  Battle  of  lines    of    communication.    Von    Kluck    had 

the   Seven   Rivers, — of   the  Oise,   the  Aisne,  blocked   the  first  drive  at  his  right.     When 

the    Meuse,    the    Moselle,    the    Somme,    the  the  attack  was  renewed  from  the  north  to- 

Scheldt,  and  the  Lys.  ward    Cambrai    and    from    Albert   and    Ba- 

paume,  he  met  it  with  new  troops,  threw  it 

back  again.     A  third  time  the  Allies  tried, 

IV.     TO     THE      SOMME     AND     THE  moving   east   from    Arras    to    Douai,    but   a 

SCHELDT  third  time  they  were  repulsed  and, — because 

north  of  this  point  the  railways  on  which  the 
In  August  the  Allies  had  been  turned  out  Germans  depended  turned  east, — the  drive 
of  the  Champagne  Hills  because  they  were  by  the  left  flank  was  blocked, 
unable  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Somme.  In  By  this  operation  the  whole  battle-line  had 
September  Von  Kluck  was  faced  with  the  been  transformed.  To  the  straight  line  go- 
same  difficulty.  For  the  moment  his  reserves  ing  east  from  Xoyon  to  the  Moselle,  there 
held  back  the  Allied  cavalry  at  the  Somme  was  now  joined  a  second  line,  perpendicular 
crossings.  But  in  a  few  days,  by  using  the  to  the  first  from  Arras  to  Noyon,  and  behind 
railroad  to  Amiens,  the  Allies  were  able  to  this  line  the  Allies  were  still  moving  north 
get  around  his  extreme  right  and,  turning  toward  Belgium.  Meantime  the  character  of 
east,  strike  for  Peronne  and  St.  Quentin.  the  operations  in  the  west  had  also  changed. 
In  such  a  thrust  there  was  for  Von  Kluck  Already,  in  the  last  days  of  September,  a 
a  peril  as  deadly  as  that  which  his  own  envel-  German  attack  upon  Antwerp  was  breaking 
oping  movement  had  for  the  Allies.  The  out,  and  Allied  strategy  was  concerned  no 
railways  on  which  he  depended  for  reinforce-  longer  with  a  drive  at  the  German  right,  but 
ment  and  supply  came  south  from  Belgium  at  with  a  move  to  succor  Belgium,  now  in  her 
the  very  west  end  of  his  line.     The  Paris-  last  ditch. 

Cologne  line,  the  most  important  of  all,  was  For  the  third  time  the  German  defensive 

nearest  the  enemy.     Could  the  Allied  flank-  had  prevailed.     The  German  right  had  not 

ing  force  commanded  by  General  D'Amade,  been   routed,   it  had   not  been   driven   down 

of  Moroccan  fame,  cut  this  line,  push  east  a  the  slopes  of  the  Champagne  Hills,  it  had  not 

little  and  cut  the  Laon-Maubeuge  line,  his  been  turned  out  of  its  position.      It  was,  in 

position  in  the  Champagne  Hills  would  be-  fact,  already  venturing  to  assume  the  offen- 

come  untenable;  he  would   be  in   danger  of  sive  in  the  east  and  the  south, 
being  enveloped,  thrown  back  upon  Von  Bue- 
low,  defeated,  perhaps  captured. 

On  September  18,  moreover,  the  Allies  did  V.     BETWEEN      THE      MEUSE      AND 

penetrate     to     St.     Quentin,     having     taken  THE  MOSELLE 
Peronne,  while  their  cavalry  actually  cut  the 

Paris-Cologne  line  east  of  Roisel  and  Le  On  September  19,  while  the  Allies'  thrust 
Catelet.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  at  the  German  right  was  occupying  the  at- 
news  dispatch  from  London  announced  the  tention  of  the  world,  official  announcement 
surrender  of  Von  Kluck,  and  the  French  was  made  from  Berlin  of  the  capture  of  the 
Minister  of  War  forecast  the  prompt  with-  French  works  at  Beaumont,  north  of  Toul 
drawal  of  the  Germans  from  France.  and  south  of  Verdun ;  that  is,  squarely  on  the 
Neither  surrender  nor  withdrawal  was  in  line  of  the  eastern  barrier  forts.  Accepted 
Von  Kl uck's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  at  first  as  a  counter  demonstration  to  compel 
already  prepared  a  counter-thrust.  Gather-  the  Allies  to  divert  troops  from  their  flank- 
ing up  all  available  troops  from  the  center  ing  operations,  this  German  offensive  venture 
and  left,  calling  in  a  portion  of  the  army  in  presently  claimed  close  attention  and  as- 
Lorraine  and  transporting  it  hurriedly  over  sumed  serious  proportions, 
the  Calais-Basel  railway,  which  crossed  the  This  drive  at  the  eastern  defenses  was,  in 
rear  of  the  whole  German  position,  he  speed-  fact,  the  final  effort  to  open  a  short  road  di- 
ily  drove  the  Allies  out  of  St.  Quentin,  out  reedy  from  northern  France  into  Germany. 
of  Peronne,  half-way  back  to  Amiens.  At  In  their  first  plan  the  Germans  had  contem- 
the  same  moment  he  launched  another  attack  plated  moving  unopposed  through  Belgium, 
at  the  Allied  position  south  of  Noyon  and  driving  the  French  forces  south  of  the  Marne 
drove  his  enemies  out  of  their  lines,  retook  and  then  enveloping  the  barrier  forts,  re- 
Lassigny,  Rove.  Chaulnes,  and  put  his  assail-  ducing  them  and  thus  gaining  possession  of  the 
ants  on  the  defensive  all  along  the  line.  Paris-Met/    and     Paris-Strassburg    railways. 
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They   could    then    withdraw    from    Belgium. 

When  Belgium  resisted  and  the  Belgian 
army  from  Antwerp  continued  to  menace 
German  communications,  it  became  of  ut- 
most importance  to  open  this  eastern  entrance 
to  France  and  release  army  corps,  held  in 
Belgium  to  cover  communications. 

Thus  during  the  advance  to  the  Marne 
the  Army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  coming  south 
along  the  Argonne,  had  endeavored  to  en- 
velop the  Toul-Verdun  line  from  the  north 
and  west,  while  the  Bavarian  Army,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  had  fought 
to  capture  Nancy,  sweep  around  the  barrier 
from  the  south  and  join  hands  with  the 
Crown  Prince.  But  the  Bavarian  Army  had 
been  thrown  back  with  terrible  loss,  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  after  minor  repulses,  had  been 
involved  in  the  general  German  retirement 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

When  German  lines  had  been  reestab- 
lished, this  time  along  the  Aisne,  when  the 
Allies'  frontal  attack  had  been  beaten  down 
and  the  mass  of  Allied  reserves  were  diverted 
tc  the  west  to  their  flanking  venture,  a  sec- 
ond attack  was  made  on  the  eastern  barrier 
forts.  This  time  it  was  limited  to  an  at- 
tempt to  envelop  Verdun  and  open  the  Paris- 
Metz  railroad. 

The  attack  upon  Beaumont  was  the  first 
step  in  this  operation.  The  only  good  road 
from  the  Meuse  to  the  Moselle,  between  Ver- 
dun and  Toul,  came  west  from  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  pierced  the  hills  between  the  two 
river  valleys  at  their  lowest  point  and  reached 
the  Meuse  at  Commercy.  Following  this 
road,  the  Germans  steadily  advanced,  cap- 
tured St.  Mihiel  on  the  Meuse  and  stormed 
Fort  Camp  des  Romains,  one  of  the  barrier 
forts,  thus  making  a  breach  in  this  line.  Fi- 
nally they  crossed  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel. 
But  here  they  were  checked,  ultimately 
thrown  back  across  the  river.  To  the  north 
the  Crown  Prince  was  also  repulsed. 

With  the  Allies'  left  mounting  steadily  to 
Belgium,  aiming  to  join  hands  w7ith  the  Bel- 
gians along  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp  and 
threaten  German  communications,  and  after 
the  failure  of  the  second  attempt  to  open  a 
short  road  from  Germany  to  France,  it  now 
became  clear  that  German  strategy  must  deal 
with  Antwerp,  must  complete  the  conquest 
of  Belgium,  establish  German  communica- 
tions before  Belgian,  British,  and  French 
troops  were  united  on  their  flank  and  in  their 
rear.  The  progress  of  the  Allies  in  the  west, 
the  repulse  of  the  Germans  in  the  east, — 
these  things  precipitated  the  Belgian  cam- 
paign. 


VI.    The  Fate  of  Belgium 

It  was  the  siege  of  Antwerp  which  sup- 
plied the  single  unmistakable  circumstance  of 
the  October  fighting  and  on  the  human  side 
the  only  dramatic  incident  in  a  war  which 
had  now  become  a  bewildering  tangle  of 
operations  obscure  to  the  observer  and  with- 
out apparent  result.  From  the  attack  on 
Liege  to  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  the  world 
had  looked  eagerly  for  a  Sedan  or  a  Water- 
loo, for  some  gigantic  struggle  which  should 
add  one  more  to  the  "decisive  battles  of  the 
world,"  and  foreshadow  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  Great  War.  But  now  in  early 
October  it  was  plain  that  the  time  for  Sedans 
and  Waterloos  was  passing. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  first  shots  of  the  Ger- 
man cannon  before  Antwerp  on  September 
29  instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  an  action  which  was  easily  comprehensi- 
ble, and  already  promised  to  be  promptly  de- 
cisive. More  than  this,  there  was  in  the 
final  stand  of  Belgian  patriotism  an  appeal 
to  American  admiration,  lacking  in  all  else 
in  a  war  between  rival  cultures,  ambitions, 
races.  For  a  nation  whose  own  history  be- 
gan at  Lexington,  the  resistance  of  the  weak 
to  the  strong,  the  defense  of  liberty  by  the 
few  against  the  many  at  the  cost  of  life,  of 
all  that  men  could  hold  dear,  was  a  moving 
spectacle.  For  Americans  there  was  bound 
to  be  in  the  final  tragedy  of  the  Belgians  a 
claim  on  sympathy.  Already  to  the  neutral 
eyes  beyond  the  Atlantic  the  Belgian  re- 
sistance had  taken  on  the  character  of  that 
of  Holland  to  Spain,  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Persians. 

On  the  military  side  the  German  attack 
upon  Antwerp  was  easily  explicable.  Ger- 
man attempts  to  force  a  short  road  into 
Northern  France  had  failed.  West  of  the 
Oise  and  the  Scheldt  the  Allied  advance  was 
pushing  north  toward  Antwerp.  If  the  Al- 
lies and  the  Belgians  should  join  hands,  Ger- 
man hold  on  Belgium  would  be  precarious, 
for  Antwerp  was  now  like  the  citadel  of  a 
captured  fortress,  which  still  held  out.  From 
it  the  defenders  could  issue  and  strike  at  the 
German  lines  of  communication,  while,  in 
case  it  became  necessary  to  retire  from 
France,  there  would  be  available  no  defensive 
position  west  of  Liege, — that  is,  at  the  very 
gate  and  the  one  unprotected  gate  to  Western 
Germany. 

Already  Belgian  resistance  had  contributed 
seriously  to  the  defeat  of  German  strategy. 
In  the  days  when  every  German  soldier  was 
needed  in  France,  army  corps  had  to  be  kept 
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before  Antwerp  to  protect  the  German  lines 
of  communication.  The  Belgian  fight  had 
taken  on  the  character  of  that  of  Spain 
against  Napoleon,  in  the  days  when  the 
French  Emperor  was  fighting  for  his  life  in 
Eastern  Germany.  As  Spanish  resistance 
held  thousands  of  his  troops  on  the  Penin- 
sula, the  Belgian  conflicts  had  weakened 
German  armies.  Moreover  in  the  character 
of  the  Belgian  resistance,  in  the  participation 
in  it  of  women  and  children,  there  was  plain 
suggestion  of  the  story  of  Saragossa. 

To  rid  themselves  of  an  intolerable  bur- 
den, to  carry  their  right  flank  to  the  sea  and 
protect    it    from    all    further    turning   move- 


ments, to  solidify  their  position  in  Belgium 
and  establish  their  communications  beyond 
attack,  above  all  to  prepare  for  a  new  of- 
fensive drive  into  France,  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  take  Antwerp,  to  have  done  with 
King  Albert's  gallant  army.  Such  was  the 
strategy  of  the  German  siege  of  the  Belgian 
Seagate. 

VII.   The  Fall  of  Antwerp 

In  all  military  history  of  the  future  the 
capture  of  Antwerp  must  necessarily  be  a 
'andmark.  Here,  briefly,  terribly,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  gun  over  the  fort,  of  the  me- 
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chanic  over  the  engineer,  was  demonstrated. 
Aside  from  Paris,  there  was  no  city  so 
strongly  fortified  as  Antwerp.  Unlike  Paris, 
its  position  on  the  neutralized  Scheldt  and 
near  the  Dutch  frontier  prevented  complete 
investment.  Along  its  southern  front,  ten 
miles  distant,  the  Nethe  flowed  through  deep 
marshes,  forming  a  natural  moat,  strength- 
ened by  forts  once  held  impregnable. 

Before  these  forts,  in  trenches  long  ago 
prepared,  stood  the  whole  Belgian  field  army, 
presently  reinforced  by  British  marines.  All 
that  the  art  of  the  engineer,  all  that  the 
courage  of  brave  men  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall  could  contribute  to  making 
a  fortress  impregnable,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  Flemish  city. 

Yet  before  the  German  artillery  Antwerp's 
defenses  crumbled  with  incredible  rapidity. 
What  the  42-centimetre  gun  had  accom- 
plished at  Liege,  at  Namur,  at  Maubeuge, 
but  hitherto  behind  a  veil,  it  now  did  in  the 
full  sight  of  the  whole  world.  In  less  than  a 
week  those  forts  which  had  been  pronounced 
impregnable  were  heaps  of  dust  and  ashes 
and  German  troops  had  forced  the  river 
defenses,  the  field  trenches,  driving  the  Bel- 
gians before  them.  By  October  7  the  Krupp 
shells  were  falling  about  the  noble  tower  of 
the  Antwerp  cathedral.  The  city  and  the 
suburbs  were  breaking  out  in  flames.  The 
end  was  in  sight. 

The  next  day  the  field  army  of  Belgium, 
commanded  by  its  still  undaunted  King, 
crossed  the  Scheldt  on  pontoons,  moved  west 
along  the  Dutch  frontier,  accompanied  by  the 
British  contingent,  made  good  its  escape  to 
join  the  Allied. armies,  still  moving  up  from 
the  south,  but  all  too  late.  Meanwhile,  by 
every  ship,  train,  road,  thousands  of  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  shells  that  were  falling  in 
Antwerp,  flowed  out  to  Holland,  to  England, 
to  France.  A  new  migration  of  a  people  had 
begun. 

The  end  came  on  October  0,  when  the  city 
surrendered,  the  remaining  Belgian  forces  es- 
caping to  Holland  and  there  laying  down 
the  arms  they  had  wielded  so  valiantly.  Not 
a  city,  but  a  nation,  had  fallen.  For  England 
only  less  than  for  Belgium,  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp had  been  a  terrible  blow.  The  "pistol 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  England,"  as  Na- 
poleon had  described  the  city,  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  William  II. 

With  the  fall  of  Antwerp  and  that  of 
Ostend,  which  promptly  followed  on  October 
15,  British  public  opinion  at  last  recognized 
that  a  new  Napoleonic  war,  with  the  same 
issues  and  manv  of  the  same  circumstances, 


was  before  them.  From  Ostend  British  ob- 
servers already  foretold  the  launching  of  Ger- 
man submarines  and  German  Zeppelins.  A 
new  Napoleon  had  reached  the  Channel. 
Once  more  it  was  for  the  British  people  to 
watch  the  narrow  strip  of  sea  as  they  had 
a  century  before.  But  now  it  was  neces- 
sary also  to  watch  the  skies,  for  that  new- 
engine  which  had  added  so  much  to  the 
terror  of  war. 


VIII.   Ox  the  Vistula 

While  the  German  Defensive  in  the  west 
was  reforming  broken  lines  and  preparing 
new  plans,  a  fresh  and  tremendous  problem 
confronted  it  on  the  east.  German  strategy 
had  contemplated  the  destruction  of  French 
military  power  in  six  weeks  and  then  the 
transfer  of  armies  from  France  to  Russia. 
But  at  the  Marne  the  drive  against  France 
had  failed.  Meanwhile  Russian  armies  were 
up,  were  crushing  the  military  power  of  Aus- 
tria, were  moving  toward  East  Prussia,  Si- 
lesia, and  Posen.  It  was  necessary,  then, 
before  the  offensive  in  the  West  could  be 
resumed  to  halt  Russian  advance  toward 
Berlin. 

Russian  offensive  operations  had  first 
broken  out  in  East  Prussia,  had  swept  over 
that  province  and  been  terminated  by  the 
rout  at  Tannenberg.  Thereafter,  the  right 
wing  of  the  whole  Russian  forces  had  been 
steadily  driven  east,  out  of  Prussia,  far  into 
Russian  territory  until  in  the  last  week  of 
September  they  stood  behind  the  Niemen,  re- 
sisted German  attacks,  presently  took  the  of- 
fensive, won  the  Battle  of  Augustovo,  and 
reached  the  Prussian  frontier  again  about 
October  10,  where  they  were  solidly  checked, 
held  as  firmly  as  the  Allies  along  the  Aisne. 

Meantime  the  Russian  left,  far  down  along 
the  Carpathians,  had  all  through  September 
continued  its  victorious  advance,  capturing 
Jaroslav,  passing  the  San,  and  investing 
Przemysl.  By  October  1  it  was  before  Tar- 
now,  less  than  fifty  miles  from  Cracow,  still 
driving  the  remnants  of  Austrian  armies  be- 
fore it,  while  Cossack  raiding  parties  had 
crowned  the  Carpathians  and  swept  down 
into  the  Hungarian  Plain,  spreading  ruin  and 
panic. 

At  this  moment,  from  their  bases  at  Bres- 
lau  and  Posen,  the  Germans  launched  a  ter- 
rific offensive  blow  against  the  Russian  cen- 
ters. Swiftly  this  new  force  drove  the  Rus- 
sians before  it  until  they  halted  far  back  in 
Poland,  before  Warsaw  and  behind  the  Vis- 
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tula  southward  to  Ivangorod;  that  is,  along 
the  first  line  of  permanent  defenses  in  Po- 
land. Here,  in  the  second  week  of  October, 
began  the  conflict  still  continuing  on  October 
20  and  already  known  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Vistula. 

As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  Russian  center,  the  Russian  left 
had  to  retire,  abandon  its  drive  toward  Cra- 
cow, relinquish  territory  conquered.  At  last 
there  was  time  for  the  Austrian  armies  to 
rally,  to  reform,  and,  strengthened  by  Ger- 
man corps,  to  take  the  offensive  and  rush 
to  the  aid  of  Przemysl,  still  resisting  gal- 
lantly. Thus  by  one  blow  the  German  Of- 
fensive had  driven  Russian  armies  to  the  Vis- 
tula, saved  Austrian  forces,  beaten  down  and 
put  wholly  on  the  defensive  the  troops  which 
a  few  weeks  before  had  begun  the  march  on 
Berlin. 

It  was  wholly  possible,  and  on  October  20 
believed  probable,  that  having  checked  Rus- 
sian advance,  Germany  would  now  transport 
a  part  of  her  eastern  armies  to  the  western 
field  for  a  new  drive  at  Paris,  leaving  to  her 
reduced  forces  in  Poland  the  task  of  holding 
back  Russian  advance,  now  condemned  to 
move  over  war-wasted  lands  in  which  winter 
had  already  begun.  For  the  moment,  at 
least,   Germany  seemed   freed  from  anxieties 


on  the  east.  While  she  had  successfully  met 
the  Allied  Offensive  in  France  and  halted  it, 
she  had  disposed  of  the  Russian  menace  tem- 
porarily and  completed  the  conquest  of 
Belgium. 


IX.    A 


Return-  to 

SIVE? 


THE    OFFEN- 


By  October  1  the  Allied  thrust  at  the  Ger- 
man right  in  France  had  failed.  An  effort 
to  extend  the  Allied  left  toward  Antwerp  in 
the  next  few  days  was  halted  at  Lille,  while 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  on  October  9  removed 
all  hope  of  immediate  rescue  of  Belgium. 
It  remained  to  the  Allies,  now  joined  by  the 
Belgian  Army,  which  had  escaped  from  Ant- 
werp, and  the  British,  who  had  evacuated 
Ostend,  to  establish  their  flank  on  the 
sea. 

On  October  15  the  Germans  took  Ostend. 
Henceforth  their  right  was  safe  from  out- 
flanking movements.  Two  days  later  the  Al- 
lies announced  that  they,  too,  had  touched 
the  Channel  north  of  Dunkirk.  Once  more, 
then,  the  battle-lines  were  restored  on  both 
sides  from  Switzerland  to  the  Channel. 
Frontal,  not  flank,  operations  were  now  in- 
evitable. 
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At  the  same  time  it  became  plain  that  Ber- 
lin, London,  Paris,  expected  a  new  German 
advance,  by  the  right  flank,  and  effort  to 
break  the  Allied  left,  where  it  touched  the 
sea,  to  isolate  and  take  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Bou- 
logne. Ready  rumor  alleged  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  yet  larger  cannon,  which  they  in- 
tended to  mount  on  the  very  cliffs  from 
which  Napoleon  had  so  long  looked  vainly 
out  upon  the  English  coast  and  thus  com- 
mand   this   narrow   waterway. 

When  these  lines  were  written,  late  in 
October,  it  was  also  clear  that  there  was 
expected  a  new  German  offensive  movement 
along  the  coast,  toward  Paris,  an  effort  to  re- 
peat the  August  drive  in  November.  Such 
an  operation,  by  Calais,  Bernhardi  tells  us, 
the  great  Frederick  planned.  But  he  relied 
upon  British  ships.     At  this  time,  too,  there 


was  evident  a  tremendous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  to  concentrate  in  this  corner  of 
France,  to  hold  the  line  from  Dunkirk, 
through  Ypres,  Lens,  Arras  to  the  Aisne 
front  south  of  Noyon. 

In  sum,  after  five  weeks,  the  German  De- 
fensive had  beaten  down  every  effort  of  Al- 
lied strategy  to  drive  or  turn  its  armies  out 
of  France,  and  to  succor  Belgium.  It  had  at 
the  same  time  in  the  east  put  Russia  on  the 
defensive  and  rescued  and  restored  Austrian 
military  power,  earlier  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. All  this  done,  German  strategy'  was 
again  planning  to  act  offensively  and  seemed 
able  to  do  it. 

Such  was  the  achievement  of  the  German 
Defensive,  less  instantly  appealing,  but  hardly 
less  memorable  than  the  earlier  offensive  op- 
eration from  Liege  to  the  Marne. 
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SINCE  the  world  awoke  to  find  that  war 
was  not  only  a  possibility  but  actually 
going  on,  we  have  not  heard  much  of  the 
naive  assertion  that  the  great  bankers  could 
prevent  war  by  refusing  to  finance  it.  That 
was  very  much  like  saying  that  the  owners 
of  any  other  kind  of  property,  say  horses,  or 
hay,  could  prevent  war  by  refusing  to  let  the 
government  have  it.  Now  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  government  at  war  can 
get  anything  which  exists  within  its  reach, 
the  discussion  has  turned  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  necessary  supplies  exist  or 
not.  Obviously  that  is  another  matter. 
Even  a  military  autocracy  can  not  get  sup- 
plies which  do  not  physically  exist  within  its 
reach.  Compared  with  this  problem,  even 
that  of  financing  the  war,  that  is,  of  keeping 
the  war  chest  full  of  the  means  of  buying 
supplies  and  paying  other  expenses,  is  of 
minor  importance. 


The  question  of  food,  not  only  for  the 
armies,  but  for  the  non-fighting  population 
as  well,  we  will  admit  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance with  that  of  men  or  ammunition. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ques- 
tion of  food  is  not  a  question  of  living  as 
well  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  It 
is  rather  a  question  of  finding  the  basic  nec- 
essaries of  life.  A  people  who  would  prefer 
to  be  whipped  rather  than  undergo  a  change 
of  diet  or  give  up  luxuries  will  probably  get 
what  it  prefers.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  we  study  the  available  supplies  of  these 
basic  necessaries  before  jumping  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  of  the  warring  countries 
can  be  starved  into  submission. 

The  following  tables,  based  upon  statistics 
published  in  the  "Yearbook"  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1913, 
show  the  normal  production  of  the  leading 
agricultural  products  in  time  of  peace. 


PRODUCTION   IN  1913 


Wheat  and 
Total  Bushels 
in  even 
United   Kingdom —      Thousands 

Wheat     58,436 

Rye    1,75(1 

Total     60,186 

France — 

Wheat     321,571 

Rye    52,677 

Total    374,248 

Russia — 

Wheat     1,058,867 

Rye    1,002,468 

Total     2,061,335 

Germany — 

Wheat     171,075 

Rye    481,169 

Total     652,244 

Austria-Hungary — 

Wheat     232,207 

Rye    164,535 

Total   396,742 


d  Rye 

Bushels 

Potatoes 
Total  Bushels 

(1912) 
Bushels 

per 

Capita 

in  even 
Thousands 

per 
Capita 

1.29 
.04 

213,783 

4.73 

1.33 

8.13 

1.33 

552,074 

13.94 

9.45 

6.34 
6.00 

1,395,620 

8.35 

12.34 


2 .  63 

7.41 


10.04 


4.54 
3.20 

7.73 


1,^44,863  28.40 


683,779  13.31 


Barley,  Oats  ax 

Total  Bushels 

in  even 

Thousands 

Barlev    67,727 

Oats  ' 1S1,126 

Maize     

•      Total     248,853 

Barlev    4S.370 

Oats    322,131 

Maize     22,000 

Total    392,501 

Barley    574,118 

Oats    1,135,748 

Maize     72.870 

Total    1,782,736 

Barley    188,709 

Oats    669,231 

Maize     

Total    857,940 

Barley    162,609 

Oats    272,042 

Maize     226,908 

Total    661,559 


D  Maize 
Bushels 

per 

Capita 

1.49 

4.00 


5.  49 

1.22 
3.13 

.55 

9.90 

3.44 

6.79 

.44 

10.67 

2.90 
10.30 


13.20 

3.17 
5.29 

4.41 

12.87 
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Wheat  and  rye  are  combined  in  the  first 
column  because  these  two  grains  furnish  the 
standard  breadstuff  of  all  the  countries  in- 
volved. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  wheat 
alone  because  rye  is  very  largely  consumed 
in  both  Germany  and  Russia.  In  fact,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  both  these  countries  pro- 
duce more  rye  than  wheat.  Eight  bushels 
per  head  is  a  liberal  allowance  in  time  of 
peace.  If  the  same  rate  of  production  can 
be  maintained  in  time  of  war,  England  is  the 
only  country  which  could  be  starved  out,  so 
far  as  bread  is  concerned,  even  by  a  blockade. 

VALUE  OF  POTATOES 

Potatoes  furnish  an  important  supplemen- 
tary supply  of  starchy  food.  Because  of  their 
bulk  they  may  not  be  available  for  the  armies 
in  the  field,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
non-fighting  population  should  not  in  time 
of  war  use  them  in  increasing  quantities  as 
substitutes  for  bread.  Germany,  it  will  be 
observed,  is,  in  normal  times,  well  supplied 
with  potatoes.1  They  are  largely  used,  it  is 
true,  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  This 
could  easily  be  suspended,  in  part  at  least, 
in  time  of  wTar,  if  necessity  demanded  it,  un- 
less, indeed,  necessity  also  demanded  increas- 
ing quantities  of  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for 
gasoline  in  the  running  of  her  numerous 
internal-combustion  engines.  Algeria  and 
France  are  also  fairly  well  supplied.  Since 
Germany  and  Austria  are  the  only  countries 
which  are  likely  to  have  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting supplies  from  the  outside,  peculiar  in- 
terest attaches  to  their  ability  to  support 
themselves.  So  far  as  starchy  foods  are  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  look  as  though  they  would 
suffer,  unless,  indeed,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  produce  as  much  in  time  of  war  as 
in  time  of  peace.  That  will  be  discussed  later. 

THE    FOOD    OF    ANIMALS 

Corn,  oats,  and  barley  are  used  as  human 
food  only  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  countries 
involved.  Corn  is  used  somewhat  in  Hun- 
gary, southern  Russia,  and  to  a  very  limited 
amount  in  southern  France ;  while  some  use 
is  made  of  oatmeal  in  Great  Britain.  Bar- 
ley is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a 
basic  necessary  of  life.  The  chief  use  of 
these  three  grains  is  for  feeding  animals. 
This  is  an  important  matter  because  it  means 
the  support  of  artillery  and  cavalry  horses, 
as  well  as  work  horses  on  farms,  and  the  ani- 


1  Yet  even  with  this  enormous  production,  the  excess 
of  her  imports  over  her  exports  of  potatoes  was 
11,088,000  hundred  weight,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
came  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  one-third 
from   Russia. 


mals  which  supply  the  various  forms  of  ani- 
mal food. 


TABLE  II  i    (See  page  578.) 

Neat  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs  Horses 

Ratio  Ratio 

Number  of    to  Popu-  to  Popu- 

Animals         lation  Number        lation 

United  Kingdom — 

Cattle    11,936,600     1:   3.78       1,874,264     1:24.1 

Pigs     3,305,771      1:13.6 

Sheep      27,629,206     1:1.63 

Total 

Bovine  units  18,564,365     1:  2.43 
France — ■ 

Cattle    14,705,900     1:2.6         3,230,700     1:12.2 

Pigs     7,047,750     1:   5.61 

Sheep    16,213,030     1:2.17 

Total 

Bovine  units  20,297,755     1:   1.95 
Russia — 

Cattle    48,906,582     1:   3.41     32,636,732     1:   5.08 

Pigs     13,714,985      1:12.17 

Sheep    77,341,393     1:   2.16 

Total 

Bovineunits68,946,489     1:  2.42 
German y — 

Cattle    20,944,258     1:3.21        4,523,059     1:14.57 

Pigs     25,591,794     1:  2.53 

Sheep    5,504,195     1:11.8 

Total 

Bovine  units  30,575,695     1:   2.12 

Austria-Hungary — 

Cattle    16,478,099     1:3  4,153,495     1:11.90 

Pigs     14,010,770     1:   3.52 

Sheep    10,975,143     1:   4.5 

Total 

Bovine  units  23,343,385     1:   2.11 

1  The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  1911,  European 
Russia  1912,  Asiatic  Russia  1909,  Austria  1910,  Hungary 
1911,  are  as  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for 
Foreign  Countries,  38th  number,  1900-1901  British  Ac- 
counts and   Papers. 

The  figures  for  France,  1912,  and  Germany,  1913, 
are  from  the  Bulletins  of  the  International  Institute  o  ' 
Agriculture. 


More  direct  interest  attaches  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  animals  themselves.  Those  which 
furnish  animal  food  in  northern  Europe  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
the  food  supply  furnished  by  these  three 
types  of  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  common  units,  which  we  shall  call 
bovine  units,  that  is,  we  must  reduce  hogs 
and  sheep  to  cattle.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  assumption  as  to 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  animals. 
Assuming  that  an  average  animal  of  the  class 
designated  as  neat  cattle  is  equal  to  three 
hogs,  or  five  sheep,  we  get  an  approximate 
estimate  as  to  the  relative  supplies  of  the 
various  countries,  in  terms  of  bovine  units. 
This  does  not  take  account  of  the  relative 
supplies  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  which 
are  important  parts  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
non-fighting  populations.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  bears  a  fairly  constant  ra- 
tio to  the  total  number  of  neat  cattle. 

Europe's  horse  supply 

As  to  horses,  though  they  are  negligible  as 
parts  of  the   food  supply,   they  are,  besides 
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The  maps  on  this  page  belong  to  a  series  which  have  just  now  been  worked  out  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Se%-eral  others  in  the  same  series  will  be  found  on  later  pages  of  the  present 
article.  The  top  map  shows  by  shading  the  density  of  wheat  production  in  different  areas.  The 
lower  map  shows  rye  production.  France,  Italy,  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  southern  Russia  are 
very  heavy  wheat  producers.  A  glance  shows  how  much  heavier  the  production  of  rye  in  Germany 
is  than  that  of  wheat.  It  is  also  seen  that  rye  is  the  great  crop  of  the  people  of  central  Russia. 
Oats  and  barley  are  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe.  Oats,  however,  being  produced  in  areas 
lying  much  farther  north,  on  the  average,  than  barley.  Thus  northern  France,  Germany,  the 
northern  Baltic  coasts,  and  central   and  northern  Russia  raise  great  quantities  of  oats. 
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being  important  farm  products,  the  chief 
sources  of  power,  aside  from  human  muscles, 
in  doing  farm  work.  Though  oxen  are 
largely  used,  they  are  much  less  numerous  as 
well  as  less  efficient,  than  horses.  Horses  are 
also  of  the  utmost  importance  in  war,  since 
no  good  substitutes  have  been  found  for  them 
as  cavalry  mounts  or  for  moving  field  artil- 
lery. An  examination  of  the  fourth  column 
in  this  table  will  show  a  distinct  weakness 
on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  their 
supply  of  horseflesh.  This  is  one  farm  prod- 
uct of  which  war  is  always  peculiarly 
wasteful.  But  of  this  more  later.  France 
is  somewhat  better  supplied,  besides  having 
a  wider  foreign  field  from  which  to  draw  as 
well  as  being  a  breeder  of  horses,  while 
Russia  is  abundantly  supplied,  being  a  great 
exporter  of  horses  in  time  of  peace.  Eng- 
land is  very  inadequately  supplied  from 
within  so  far  as  numbers  go,  but  so  long  as 
she  can  control  the  sea  she  has  the  whole 
world,  including  her  own  colonies,  to  draw 
upon.  In  fact  she  exports  many  horses  as 
breeding  stock  to  various  countries. 

FOOD   PRODUCTION   IN   WAR  TIME 

The  next  question  to  arise  is,  Can  each  of 
the  countries  involved  maintain  in  time  of 
war  the  normal  rate  of  production  ?  There 
is,  at  present,  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubt- 
ing it.  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon 
where  and  how  the  fighting  occurs.  If  any 
of  the  countries  should  be  overrun  by  inva- 
ding armies  which  sweep  across  wide  areas, 
destroying  crops  as  they  go,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  it  would 
upset  all  calculations.  Barring  such  con- 
tingencies, there  is  no  very  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  any  country  at  war  will 
permit  its  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  run  short  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it. 
It  would  be  as  great  a  blunder  to  allow  the 
food  supply  as  to  allow  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition to  fail.  We  can  expect,  therefore, 
that  nothing  short  of  physical  impossibility 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  production. 

The  ordinary  campaign,  which  is  not  defi- 
nitely planned  to  destroy  crops  over  wide 
areas,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  of  more 
than  local  importance  in  reducing  produc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  classed  along  with  hail, 
winds,  and  floods,  which  occur  every  year 
over  areas  which  seem  large  in  themselves 
but  are  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  pro- 
ducing area.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
maps,  showing  the  areas  of  agricultural 
production,  will  convince  anyone  that  the 
campaigns    thus    far    have    touched    only    a 


small  fraction  of  the  total  producing  area  of 
any  crop.  Sugar  beets  are  probably  hardest 
hit  because  much  of  the  fighting  has  been 
in  a  region  of  dense  production. 

NO    REAL    LABOR    SHORTAGE    AS    YET 

The  expectation  that  men  will  not  be 
available  for  the  planting  or  harvesting  of 
crops  will  come  true  only  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases  where  a  country  is  making  its 
last  stand  in  defense  of  its  national  existence. 
If  each  country  puts  her  entire  available 
fighting  force  in  the  field,  she  will  still  have 
left  her  women  and  her  old  men  and  boys. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  reports  indicate  that 
there  is  a  surplus  rather  than  a  dearth  of 
labor.  That  is,  men  are  out  of  employment. 
This  would  naturally  follow  from  the  clo- 
sing of  factories  which  are  not  producing 
basic  necessaries.  The  fact  that  the  peasant 
women  in  all  continental  countries  are  ac- 
customed to  working  in  the  fields  is  of  genu- 
ine importance  here.  It  will  involve  no 
change  of  custom  and  no  shock  to  their  sense 
of  propriety  if  increasing  numbers  of  women 
should  help  with  farm  work.  Mr.  N.  C. 
Murray,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  agricultural  production  in  the  Balkan 
states  was  not  much  affected  during  their  war. 

As  to  the  old  men  and  boys,  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  if  they  have  to  be  withdrawn 
from  any  industries  it  will  be  from  those 
which  are  not  necessary  to  national  exist- 
ence. That  is,  they  will  be  withdrawn  from 
those  which  produce  luxuries  rather  than 
necessaries.  In  other  words,  the  consumers 
will  give  up  luxuries.  The  people  who  are 
unwilling  to  do  this  will  probably  be  the 
first  to  sue  for  peace.  That  this  abandon- 
ment of  luxuries  is  already  taking  place  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  indoor  in- 
dustries are  shut  down,  creating  a  surplus  of 
laborers  available  for  the  outdoor  industries. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  produce  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  beet  sugar,  and  almost 
one-third  of  all  the  sugar,  both  cane  and 
beet,  of  the  world.  Both  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria are  heavy  exporters  of  sugar.  In  case 
their  exports  are  cut  off,  and  their  imports 
of  other  foodstuffs  as  well,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly devote  a  part  of  this  land,  and  it 
is  the  most  fertile  land  in  each  empire,  to 
growing  crops  for  home  consumption. 

ECONOMIZING   LABOR    BY   MACHINERY 

Farm  machinery  is  a  means  of  saving 
labor.     That  is,  it  t^kes  less  labor  to  make  a 
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This  potato  map  shows  the  principal  areas  of  a  crop  that  is  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  Germany  is  seen  to  be  far  better  supplied  with  potatoes  than  any  other  country.  Potatoes  are 
not  much  grown   in  southern  Europe,  and  for  several  countries  the  dots  are  not  filled  into  this  map. 


machine  and  then  use  it  than  it  does  to  grow 
crops  without  it.  None  of  these  European 
countries  has  ever  shown  any  lack  of  inge- 
nuity in  the  designing  or  making  of  machin- 
ery, where  it  was  economical  to  use  it,  and 
yet  they  do  not  use  much  farm  machinery. 
Where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  there  is 
no  strong  reason  for  economizing  it.  When 
it  becomes  scarce  and  dear,  there  is  a  strong 
reason.  If  the  war  makes  farm  labor  scarce, 
there  is  no  reason  for  fearing  that  the  in- 
ventors could  not  find  ways  of  economizing 
it  through  superior  tools  and  machinery. 
But  here  the  horse  question  arises  again. 
Except  on  a  few  large  farms,  no  other  source 
of  power  for  field  work  has  been  found  ex- 
cept, of  course,  oxen,  which  are  not  very  effi- 
cient in  drawing  machines.  If  the  army 
absorbs  a  large  share  of  the  horses,  the  scar- 
city of  power  will  prevent  the  large  use  of 
machines. 

FARM   MACHINERY   IX   OUR  CIVIL  WAR 

How  many  of  us  realize  how  rapidly  farm 
machinery  spread  throughout  the  North 
during  our  Civil  War?  The  reaper,  mower, 
thresher,  corn  planter  and  cultivator  were 
all  in  use  before  1860.  but  they  multiplied 
more  during  the  next  five  years  than  during 


the  whole  preceding  period.  One  result  was 
that  agricultural  production  in  the  North  in- 
creased every  year  of  that  war.  In  the  state  of 
Indiana,  to  take  a  single  example,  the  wheat 
crop  increased  from  fifteen  million  bushels 
in  1859  to  twenty  millions  in  1863,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  year,  one 
in  every  ten  of  her  male  population  was  in 
the  army.  But  the  North  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  horses  and  they  were  relatively 
cheap.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  finding 
ways  of  substituting  horse  power,  which  was 
abundant,  for  man  power,  which  was  scarce. 
If  horse  power  becomes  as  scarce  in  Europe 
as  man  power,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else 
can  be  substituted. 

FOOD  VALUES  OF   THE   VARIOUS   CROPS 

The  possibility  of  readjusting  the  standard 
of  living  in  time  of  war  has  already  been 
mentioned.  This  could  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gain  more  subsistence  from  a  given 
acreage  of  land,  by  substituting  heavy-yield- 
ing for  light-yielding  crops;  or  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gain  more  subsistence  from  a  given 
expenditure  of  labor,  by  substituting  crops 
which  require  little  care  for  those  which  re- 
quire much  care.  The  following  table  shows 
the  relative  productivity  per  acre  of  different 
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crops  in  terms  of  food  values  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  bulk: 

TABLE    III 

Food        Pounds  Ratio  to 

value       per  acre  wheat  as 

per            (good  Calories        basis, 

pound      European  per         Fractions 

(calories)  1  yield)  acre           omitted 

Entire   wheat  flour.  .1C60  1800  2,988,000  100% 

Rye   meal   or   flour.. 1630  1800  2,934„000  98% 

Beans     1590  2400  3, M  6,000  1293 

Potatoes     325  24000  7,800,000  260% 

Maize   or   corn  meal.  1550  3600  5,580,000  186% 

Oat     meal 1860  1800  3,348,000  112% 

Beef      1130  200  226,000  7% 

Mutton     1275  250  318,750  11% 

Milk    325  4000  1,300,000  43% 

1  Figures  in  this  column  are  taken  from  Bulletin  28, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  by  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  D. 
Woods,   B.    S.    (Government   Printing  Office,   1896). 

In  discussing  food  values  in  ordinary  times 
there  are,  of  course,  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  the  number  of  calories. 
Digestibility  and  appetizing  qualities  are  of 
great  value,  to  say  nothing  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle-building ingredients.     But  there  is  enough 


in  this  table  to  show  that,  on  the  acreage 
basis,  wheat  and  rye  are  among  the  least 
efficient  of  the  starch-yielding  crops,  and 
beef  among  the  animal  foods.  In  other 
words,  the  dairy  cow  furnishes  more  food 
per  acre  for  pasturage  or  forage  than  the 
beef  cow,  and  potatoes,  maize,  and  beans 
more  per  acre  than  wheat  or  rye. 

There  are  no  figures  available  as  to  the 
yields  of  these  various  crops  per  unit  of  labor, 
but  apparently  there  is  a  surplus  rather  than  a 
dearth  of  labor.  The  power  of  one  of  these 
nations  to  feed  itself  is  not  limited  so  much 
by  a  scarcity  of  labor  as  by  a  scarcity  of  land. 
Land  rather  than  labor  being  the  limiting 
factor,  it  is,  for  the  time,  more  important 
to  increase  the  product  per  acre  than  the 
product  per  unit  of  labor.  In  other  vvords, 
if  any  substitution  is  necessary,  it  will  be 
that  of  crops  which  yield  a  great  deal  of  food 
per  acre  in  place  of  those  which  yield  less 
per  acre  and  more  per  man. 


TABLE    IV 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    VARIOUS    PRODUCTS    FOR    SEVEN    EUROPEAN    COUNTRIES,' 

1910-1912 


[In    even   thousands, 


Importing  or 
exporting  country 

Austria-Hungary — 

1  Wheat,    bu 

Maize,     bu 

Sugar,    lbs 

Butter,     lb< 

Cheese,    lbs 


Belgium — 

1  Wheat,  bu . 
Maize,  bu.  . 
Sugar,  lbs.  . 
Butter,  lbs. 
Cheese,    lbs. 


1910 


Blanks    represent    either    0,    or    figures    of    small    importance.] 

Net 

-Imports ,  , Exports v       Imports 

1911  1912  1910  1911  1912  1912 


2,194 


12,531 


75,351 
25,036 


12,496 

31,  J1'."/ 

France — 

'  Wheat,   bu 23.960 

Maize,    bu 15,355 

Sugar,     lbs 312,617 

Butter,     lbs 10,665 

Cheese,     lbs 49,011 

Germany — 

1  Wheat,  bu. 
Maize,  bu. . 
Sugar,  11>-.  . 
Butter,  lbs. 
Cheese,     lbs. 

I         51 A 

1  Wheat, 


86,868 
22,563 


92,816 
46,01  1 


Maize, 
Sug  ir. 
Butter, 

(  in  est  . 


bu. 
bu.  . 
Ihs.  . 

lbs. 

lbs. 


181 


1,975 
3,61  i 


Servia — 

1  \\  bi  at,  bu . 

ize,    bu ,  . 

Sugar,    H>-.  . 

Butter.      11,-. 

Che<  se,    II,- . 


United   Kingdom  — 

1  Wheat,   bu 221,232 

Maize,     bu 73.1-7 

Sugar,    lbs 

Butter,     Iba 176,806 

Cheese,     Iba 267,878 


684      566      806 

7,886    29,108  1.069       156       38 

1,486,612  1,334,958  1,540,900 

4,379             4,513             3,853 

12,473  12,797  


82,405 

24,814 

15,161 

29,642 


79,695 
19,742 

::-;,. n:<:; 
L9.939 
49,423 

92,204 
29,261 

i.23,'619 
15,954 


389 

V.m'is 
4,009 


207,919 

77.1  19 

3,718,860 

(66,720 

2. '.7,13  4 


71,261 
32,021 

'  15,225 

31,352 

26,698 
23,951 
672,273 
1  1,179 
47,558 

85,218 
44,973 

122,472 

17.27  7 


1^2 

1,166 

3,669 


229,160 

B8.166 

1,670 

435,247 

250,823 


26,129 

7,582 

265,265 

3,509 


423,072 
4S.42S 
25,161 

19,957 


26,099 

8,846 

360,159 

3,345 


293,732 
28,221 

24. on 

19,581 


1,543,202     1,890,046 
399 
1,858  2,179 


231.113 

17, cm; 

328,232 

124.300 

5,464 


150,875 

:.2.7:.!l 

1,000.127 

168.7HI 

8,945 


3.181  3.727 

6,695  4,627 


70,256 


64,011 


19,870 

10,999 

348,081 

2,625 


373,858 

37,572 
27,690 

20,510 

953,743 

482 

1,812 

100,498 

30,255 

830,089 

159,763 

08,945 

0.3.727 
(14,027 


67,013 


29,070 
12,797 


51,391 

21,022 

'  12,600 
31,352 

26,698 

23,951 

298,415 

'  19,868 


64.70S 
44,973 

121,990 
45,465 


229,160 

88,166 

,f.26.6.r.7 

485,247 

250,823 


Net 

Exports 

1912 

806 

1, '540,966 
3,853 


348,081 


23,393 


953,743 


100,498 

30.073 

830,089 

158,607 

5,276 

3,727 
4,627 


1  Including   flour. 


a  Year  preceding. 
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From   Bulletii 


TABLE  V 

For  1913 

1,000    Bushels 

of   the    International    Institute   of   Agriculture, 
February,    1914 


Wi.eat         Rye 

England     —197,297         

France  —  56,971  —  1,826 
Russia  +121,681  +24,182 
Germany  —  73,718  +22.S39 
Austria  —  629  —  261 
Excess  of  Imports  =  ■ — 
Excess  of  Exports  =  + 


Barley 

—  50,158 

—  4,676 
+  169,239 
^142,236 
+      7,505 


Oats 
—52,250 
—33,157 
+  34,407 
+  8,635 
—       574 


TABLE    NT 


factors  in  deciding  that  issue  was  the 
difficulty  which  the  South  had  in  finding 
horses  for  her  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
South,  i.  e.,  the  part  south  of  Tennessee, 
had  been   depending  on   the   North  for , 

+Io;oo5   her  supplies. 

—38,23i  War  is  very  destructive  of  horseflesh. 
While  Germany  and  Austria  have  an 
adequate  supply  for  the  present,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  war  may,  if  it  be  sufficiently 


Maize 
—98,107 


Relation  of  imports  to  Total  Supply  of  Grains  (imports   prolonged,  cripple  her  cavalry  or  her  artillery, 

and    Domestic    Production)     for    1913  ,       ,  ,  ,  .  ... 


NVheat 
England  77.5% 
France  15.0% 

Russia  Exports 
Germany  29.8% 
Austria      Fraction 

of  1% 


Rye 

3'.5% 
Exports 
Exports 

Fraction 
of  1% 


Barley 

43.5% 

8.8% 

Exports 

51.4% 

Exports 


Oats 
24.6% 

9.7% 
Exports 
Exports 
Fraction 

of  1% 


TABLE  VII 
HORSES 


Imports     Exports 
1911  1911 

United  Kingdom       11,528       64,196 
Russia  91,500 

France    (figures    not    available) 


Excess  of 
Imports 

over 
Exports 


or  both,  and  at  the  same  time  cripple  her 
100%  agriculture  by  withdrawing  too  many  horses 
Exports  from  it,  unless  she  can  get  them  from  the  out- 
side. Of  the  important  horse-breeding  coun- 
tries, Holland  and  Denmark  are  apparently 
the  only  ones  upon  which  she  can  draw  by 
the  methods  of  peaceable  purchase.  She  prob- 
ably has  all  the  Belgian  horses  by  this  time, 
and  they  are  among  the  best  in  the  world. 


100% 
9.9% 


Excess  of 
Exports 

over 

Imports 

52,668 

91,500 


TRANSPORTATION 


Austria 

Germany 
From 
Russia 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Xetherland 
Austria 
France 


,947 
135,072 


38,866 
1,927 


133,145 


30,919 


NOT      LIKELY 

DOWN 


TO     BREAK 


56,867 
26,230 
22,267 
11,826 
6,284 
5,338 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


Granting  that  each  of  the  countries  in- 
volved may  be  able  to  produce  enough,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  the  various  necessaries  to 
support  her,  the  question  of  distributing  the 
.  supplies  among  her  people  still  remains.  If 
one  part  of  the  country  has  a  surplus  while 
another  is  starving,  the  condition  is  about 
Next  in  importance  to  the  question  of  aS  bad  as  thOUgh  there  were  no  surplus, 
being  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  agn-  This  js  largely  a  matter  0f  transportation, 
cultural  products  is  the  question  of  being  able  The  question  is  often  raised,  nowadays,  May 
to  get  them  from  abroad.  The  accompany-  not  the  transportation  system  be  so  tied  up 
ing  Table  IV  shows  the  quantities  of  the  chief  with  the  movement  of  troops  and  military 
agricultural  products  which  are  annually  supplies  as  to  prevent  the  distribution  of 
imported  into  and  exported  from  the  warring  food  to  the  people?  They  who  think  that 
nations,  while  Table  VII  shows  the  situation  the  railway  systems  of  Europe,  which  were 
as  to  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  horses.  designed  and  developed  as  parts  of  the  mili- 

^       tary  machines,  are  likely  to  break  under  the 

WHERE    WILL    GERMANY    GET    HORSES?  c  u-  U   U.     ,     ,—   joc;„ noj     ^,,0*. 

very  use  for  which  they  were  designed,  must 
The  striking  fact  brought  out  by  Tables   have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  intelligence 
II   and   VII   is  that  Germany   and   Austria-   of    their    designers.      They    are    welcome    to 
Hungary    are   not   very   well   supplied    with    their  opinions. 

horses,  at  least  so  far  as  numbers  go.  What  On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
is,  perhaps,  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  effective  blockades,  or  of  wholesale  devasta- 
fact  that  Russia  has  been  the  chief  source  of  tion  and  pillage,  there  is  little  ground  for 
Germany's  supply,  the  latter  country  having  hoping  that  any  of  the  nations  involved  will 
apparently  depended  upon  importations  be  forced  to  sue  for  peace  because  of  a  lack 
rather  than  breeding  to  keep  up  her  supply,  of  food  supplies.  The  chances  are  that  the 
While  Germany  is  apparently  better  supplied  war  will  have  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  on  the 
than  England,  as  shown  in  Table  II  yet,  as  fields  of  battle.  We  must  prepare  ourselves 
shown  in  Table  VII,  England  is  an  exporter  to  believe  that  they  who  are  finally  beaten 
while  Germany  is  an  importer  of  horses.  In  will  be  beaten  by  slaughter  and  not  by  starva- 
other  words,  England  breeds  horses  while  tion.  The  possible  shortage  of  horses  if  it 
Germany  imports  them.  To  understand  how  becomes  a  factor  at  all,  will  be  felt  most 
important  this  factor  may  become,  we  need  acutely  by  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  will 
only  to  remember  the  closing  years  of  our  therefore  be  a  factor  in  winning  or  losing 
Civil  War.     Not  the  least  important  of  the  battles  rather  than  in  supplying  food. 
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EUROPE 

THE    DISTRIBUTION 

CATTLE 
ONE    DOT   REPRESEN- 
2000       HEAD 


The  hog  map,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  area  for  the  heavy  production 
of  swine  sweeps  down  from  Denmark,  through  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  these  regions  being 
available  for  the  supply  of  the  German  people.  The  dots  have  not  been  filled  in  for  Italy.  The  cat- 
tle map,  while  indicating  a  wide,  even  diffusion  of  cows  and  beef  animals  throughout  Russia,  shows 
heavy  concentration  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  The  dots  had  not  been  filled  in  for 
Hungary,  which  appears  white  on  t he  map,  although  it  is  a  good  cattle  country.  England,  Ireland, 
and   the  coasts  of  France  are  particularly  well  supplied  with  beef  animals. 


GERMANY'S  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Will  the  Germans  Have  an  Ample  Quantity  of  Bread  and  Meat 
for  Armies  and  Civil  Population  During  the  Next  Two  Years? 

BY  BERNHARD  DERNBURG 


[It  is  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Ed 
the    interesting    data    upon    Germany's    agriculture 
some  weeks  Mr.   Dernburg  has  been  in  New  York, 
Red  Cross.     He  typifies  Germany's  efficient  men  of 
and  industrial  strength.     He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
house  of  the  Prussian  parliament,  was  for  four  ye 
man    of    an   extraordinary    range    of   information, 
military  affairs  of  Germany,  but  also  regarding  the 
foreign   trade   and   colonial  empire. — The   Editor.] 

THIS  is  asking  a  very  broad  question  and 
one  that  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
degree  of  correctness  unless  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  be  limited  as  to  time.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, only  try  to  give  my  answer  for  a  space, 
say,  of  two  years.  But  this  answer  also  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  march  of  events, 
which  may  change  the  whole  picture.  I  as- 
sume that  Germany  will  hold  on  to  Belgium 
and  to  the  western  part  of  Poland,  but  am 
not  taking  into  consideration  any  foodstuffs 
that  might  be  gotten  from  France,  although 
it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  Germany  will 
lay  her  hands  on  Havre. 


itor  of  this  Review  that  Mr.  Dernburg  presents 
that    will    be    found    in    the    present    article.      For 

having  come  over  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
affairs   who   have   built  up  the   empire's   financial 

of  Berlin's  bankers,  is  a  member  of  the  upper 
ars  the  Emperor's  Minister  of  Colonies,  and  is  a 
not  only   regarding   the   political,    industrial,    and 

conflicts   and    rivalries   of   the   great   nations   for 


The  same  is  the  case  with  Belgium.  Dan- 
ish dairy  products  are  of  so  high  a  quality 
that  they  could  only  be  purchased  in  Eng- 
land by  the  rich  class,  so  the  ordinary  traffic 
in  vegetables,  poultry,  and  butter  has  been 
done  always  between  Belgium  and  England. 
This,  of  course,  will  all  be  available  for 
Germany  as  soon  as  the  Belgian  agriculture 
has  been  built  up  again.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  done  by  Ger- 
many as  soon  as  Belgium  has  been  liberated 
entirely  from  her  invaders. 


SUPPLIES    FROM    HOLLAND,  DENMARK,   SWIT- 
ZERLAND,  BELGIUM 

There  is,  furthermore,  the  question  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  returning  refugees, 
which  might  become  a  serious  problem,  if 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  who  num- 
ber now  about  300,000,  should  by  Russian 
defeat  be  swollen  to,  say,  a  million.  This 
is  quite  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  battle  at  Tannenberg  alone  resulted  in 
90,000  prisoners.  War  is  being  waged  on 
Germany  by  all  her  neighbors,  except  the 
three  little  states  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland,  the  traffic  connection  with 
which  cannot  be  interrupted,  and  which  will 
be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  a  good  deal 
of  trade  with  Germany. 

They  were  regularly  providing  Germany, 
before  the  war,  with  meat,  dairy  products, 
fruit,  barley,  wheat,  all  of  which  they  will 
continue  to  furnish,  together  with  Sweden, 
and  that  the  more  since  the  chief  customer 
for  some  of  these  products,  namely  England, 
has  shut  herself  off  by  strewing  the  North 
Sea  with  mines. 


FROM   ITALY  AND  OTHER   NEIGHBORS 

Then  there  is,  of  course,  Italy,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  And  it  does  not  look, — in  spite 
of  French  temptation  and  the  liberal  use  of 
money  among  the  Italian  mobs  by  the  French 
ambassador, — as  if  Italy  would  swerve  from 
virtue.  She  is  growing  enormous  quantities 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  wines,  rice,  and  must 
export  it  to  maintain  her  balance  of  payment. 
Now,  while  Germany  is  being  hampered  on 
all  sides  and  practically  cut  off  from  the  sea, 
a  great  many  former  consumers  of  Italian 
goods  are  also  cut  off,  and  there  will  be  a 
surplus,  to  be  shipped  to  Germany,  because 
it  cannot  go  anywhere  else. 

So,  for  instance,  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  and  all  of  the  western  part  of  Rus- 
sia, though  I  do  not  think  that  these  countries 
will  cut  a  very  great  figure.  Then  there  is 
another  factor  that  is  very  potent  in  an 
emergency  of  the  present  kind.  No  block- 
ade, no  closing  of  frontiers,  no  arrangements 
between  authorities  will  ever  prevent  the 
trickling  through  of  considerable  materials  to 
the  best  payer.  But  that  I  leave  entirely  out 
of  count.  My  figures  are  made  up  without 
regard  to  contraband,  without  regard  to  Ru- 
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manian  wheat  and  maize,  or  anything  else 
that  Bulgaria  may  be  able  to  spare,  or  to 
such  wheat  and  maize  as  may  come  from 
Asia  Minor,  whence  the  way  is  absolutely 
open  to  Germany  without  regard  to  any 
breadstuffs  from  Italy,  as  I  consider  these 
items  merely  as  offsets  against  such  food- 
stuffs as  Germany  may  be  called  upon  to 
use  in  feeding  a  population  that  is  not  her 
own. 

BY   WAV  OF   ANTWERP 

This  population  will  certainly  be  the  first 
to  suffer.  If  the  Allies  turn  their  war  on 
Germany  into  a  war  of  starvation,  they  must 
be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  whichever  Al- 
lies are  in  our  hands  will  get  the  first  show. 
Even  if  England  should  continue  to  prescribe 
to  the  United  States  what  amounts  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  things  she  should  sell,  even 
if  she  sends  the  stuff  in  her  own  bottoms  to 
neutral  countries,  she  cannot  prevent  any 
shipping  in  the  Baltic  nor  regulate  the  over- 
land traffic  of  home-grown  produce  of  neu- 
tral countries;  otherwise  she  would  place 
herself  in  the  position  of  a  general  distributor 
of  food  for  half  of  the  world,  hampering  not 
only  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
mostly  that  of  the  small  nations,  which  she 
would  make  believe  to  be  so  dear  and  near 
to  her  big  heart. 

Besides,  there  may  be  windfalls  for  Ger- 
many which  England  has  not  counted  upon. 
I  rather  suspect  that  Antwerp  will  prove 
such  a  windfall,  although  the  Allies  have 
taken  care  to  destroy  a  lot  of  American  prop- 
erty in  the  oil  tanks,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  But 
then  there  will  be  some  beautiful  fishing  now 
in  the  Scheldt  and  neighboring  waters,  an  1 
the  Dutch  sole  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  some  delicacies  that  Ger- 
many will  have  to  forego;  for  instance,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty'  in  getting  enough 
cocoa,  but  of  coffee  there  are  enormous 
amounts  stored  in  Hamburg,  and  there  will 
be  no  deficiency. 

GERMAN'    RYE    WD  WHEAT 

the  main  point  will  be,  how  is  Ger- 
many to  provide  herself  with  breadstuffs. 
meat,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruit,  the  first 
two  as  necessities  for  life,  the  la>r  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  health  of  the  people?  Now, 
taking  the  average  year,  we  can  say,  count- 
ing wheat  and  rye  together  (and  as  informa- 
tion for  the  Americans  I  must  add  that  rye- 
bread  is  ///<  bread  for"  Germany ) .  there  is  a 
deficiency   of   a   million    to   a   million   and   a 


quarter  of  tons  that  Germany  does  not  raise 
herself,  which  is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  consumption.  This  will  probably  have 
to  be  replaced  by  some  other  foodstuff,  and 
the  one  that  is  presenting  itself  is  the  potato, 
the  average  crop  of  which  is  about  fifty  mil- 
lion tons,  but  this  vear  we  have  as  much  as 
80.000.000  tons. 

POTATOES, — IN   BREAD  FORM 

In  the  last  years  the  art  of  preserving  the 
potato  has  been  a  great  problem  in  Germany. 
For  a  long  time  the  military  authorities  had 
offered  a  premium  for  a  good  method  of  pre- 
serving potatoes.  This  premium  has  now- 
been  withdrawn,  as  the  question  can  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  solved.  There  are 
various  methods  of  preserving  them.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  being  cut  up  in  very  small 
slices  and  dried,  the  same  way  as  all  the  Cali- 
fornia dried  vegetables  are  offered  in  these 
markets.  Then  they  have  been  converted 
into  a  most  nutritious  flour,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  used  to  make  cake  and  pastry, 
and  this  will  now  be  added  to  the  bread  up 
to  20  per  cent. 

Now,  it  must  be  understood  that  80,000,- 
000  tons  of  potatoes  means  just  about  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  per  head  of  the  German 
population,  equivalent  to  about  four  pounds 
a  day  all  the  year  round  for  each  German, 
women  and  children  included.  This  potato 
crop  has  heretofore  been  mostly  worked  into 
alcohol,  partly  for  consumption  in  industries, 
partly  for  beverages.  But  there  is  a  very  de- 
termined war  being  conducted  in  Germany 
against  alcoholic  beverages,  and  no  soldier 
has  been  permitted  even  a  drink  of  beer  since 
the  first  day  of  mobilization. 

SUGAR  LANDS  FOR  ALFALFA 

Then,  of  course,  the  food  needs  of  the 
population  will  always  have  the  precedence 
over  any  use  of  alcohol  in  the  arts.  Thus 
there  will  be  a  large  surplus,  which  will 
more  than  make  up  any  deficiency  in  wheat 
or  rye.  But  that  is  not  at  all  the  end  of  it. 
Germany  has  been  raising  an  average  of 
2.^00,000  tons  of  sugar,  whereof  about  half 
is  being  exported. 

Now,  sugar  has  been  harvested  in  Ger- 
many for  this  year,  and  cannot  be  exported ; 
consequently  there  is  a  two-years'  supply  on 
hand,  which  would  mean  that  the  big  acre- 
age employed  in  the  raising  of  sugar-beets  is 
available  for  such  crops  as  might  be  short. 
(  hi  fields  which  grew  sugar-beets,  anything 
else  can  be  planted  and  will  give  big  harvests. 
There  ma\    be  some  shortage  of  fodder  for 
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animals,  because  a  great  deal  of  that  has 
ordinarily  been  imported.  Accordingly,  this 
sugar  ground  will  probably  be  sowed  to  al- 
falfa and  other  good  haymaking  crops,  and 
so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  this  account 
either.  One  can  say,  therefore,  no  shortage 
of  breadstuffs  ought  to  be  expected  under 
these  conditions. 

SOME   BEEF,  AMPLE   PORK 

Americans  are  aware  that  the  importation 
of  meat  into  Germany  has  been  partly  pro- 
hibited, partly  made  impossible  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  order  to  give  the  incentive  to 
German  agriculture  to  raise  home  provisions. 
Ever  since  we  knew  that  beef  production 
was  more  or  less  monopolized,  we  have  been 


working  intensely  to  become  independent. 
So  at  the  last  counting  there  were  no  less 
than  20,000,000  beeves,  5,000,000  sheep, 
3,000,000  goats,  and  26,000,000  hogs  in  Ger- 
many. By  the  way,  there  were  also  about 
5.000,000  horses. 

Beef  takes  about  three  years  to  ripen,  while 
hogs  are  ready  within  the  year  in  which  they 
are  born.  This  means  that  Germany  is  able 
to  produce  every  year  about  8,000,000  beef 
animals,  5,000,000  sheep  and  goats,  and 
26,000,000  hogs,  and  with  the  peasants  and 
laborers  the  pork  is  preferred  on  account  of 
its  cheapness  and  nutritious  quality.  That 
it  makes  a  very  good  food  everybody  will 
agree,  who  has  ever  tasted  Wesphalian  ham 
or  Goettinger  sausages. 
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FOOD    FOR    ANIMALS 

Therefore,  provided  we  can  feed  the  ani- 
mals, there  will  always  be  enough  meat, —  * 
and  I  do  think  we  can  manage  it.  There 
are  enormous  areas  in  Germany,  especially 
in  the  northwestern  part,  that  can  be  turned 
into  hayfields  at  short  notice.  As  for  vege- 
tables, we  have  partly  to  rely  on  southern 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  But  the  chief 
purveyor  of  late  years  has  been  Holland;  and 
she  being  cut  off  from  the  English  market, 
will  yield  the  desired  quantities.  So  the  situ- 
ation is  at  present  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
the  starving-out  of  Germany  will  prove  just 
as  much  a  piece  of  British  braggadocio  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Churchill's  digging  out  of 
the  German  fleet  on  the  very  day  of  the  loss 
of  three  British  cruisers. 

LABOR   FOR   AGRICULTURE 

But  what  about  the  future?  In  the  first 
place,  the  question  will  be  that  of  farm  la- 
bor. There  are  66,000,000  Germans.  Of 
these,  5,000,000  have  been  called  to  arms. 
This  leaves  61,000,000.  A  great  many  in- 
dustries have  stopped,  and  all  their  hands 
are  free.  The  German  love  for  home  and 
the  little  garden,  the  slice  of  field,  and  the 
custom  of  keeping  at  least  one  hog,  make  all 
these  people   familiar  with   agriculture. 

But  then  there  are  now  33  per  cent,  of 
the  German  population  engaged  wholly  in 
agriculture;  and  what  about  300.000  Rus- 
sian prisoners  and  as  many  French  and  Bel- 
gian prisoners?     These  may  be  employed  in 


such  crafts  as  they  understand,  according  to 
The  Hague  protocol.  They  will  be  made  to 
work  for  their  keeping.  Besides,  moreover, 
the  large  estates  in  Germany  have  been 
worked  for  years  past  by  machinery  run  by 
electricity,  all  of  which  has  been  driven  by 
water  power. 

WILL   WAR  STIMULATE   INVENTION'? 

So  we  finally  come  down  to  the  question 
whether  we  have  decent  harvests.  Of 
course  a  complete  crop  failure  would  be  a 
serious  matter  for  Germany  in  times  of  war, 
as  well  as  in  times  of  peace.  But  there  is  one 
element  that  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  there 
is  nothing  that  incites  so  much  the  inventive 
genius  as  an  emergency.  It  is  known  that 
Germany  holds  the  best  fertilizers  of  all  the 
world  in  unmeasured  quantities  of  potash, 
and  it  is  known  also  that  the  necessary 
nitrates  are  being  obtained  by  resolving  the 
air  into  its  component  parts  by  electricity. 
The  war  will  bring  out  any  number  of  de- 
vices— processes  that  have  been  too  expensive 
so  far  in  competition — which  will  be  taken 
up  and  made  more  perfect.  Products  will 
be  turned  to  use  that  have  never  been 
thought  of  before.  Like  a  good  housewife 
who  must  get  along  suddenly  upon  a  limited 
stipend  per  week,  because  some  hardship  has 
befallen  her  husband,  so  a  nation,  con- 
vinced of  its  good  cause,  and  fairly  successful 
in  arts  up  to  the  present,  will  find  its  way 
and  be  able  to  buck  up  against  the  humani- 
tarian   English   proposal  of   starving  it  out. 
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AMERICA'S  MINERAL 
RESERVES 

How  the  War  May  Reveal  Unsuspected  Resources 
BY  GUY  ELLIOTT   MITCHELL 

(United    States    Geological    Survey) 


THE  United  States  is  not  only  the  world's 
greatest  producer  of  mineral  wealth,  but 
it  possesses  by  far  the  greatest  known  re- 
serves of  any  nation,  in  most  of  the  impor- 
tant minerals.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
has  made  us  great,  and  which  is  destined  to 
make  us  far  greater  as  measured  by  world 
standards.  In  some  instances,  such  as  coal, 
and  oil,  and  phosphate  rock,  and  radium  ore, 
the  United  States  possesses  more  than  all  the 
other  known  deposits  of  the  world,  and  the 
only  essential  minerals  of  the  first  rank  of 
which  the  United  States  has  no  known  sup- 
ply at  all  commensurate  with  its  needs  are 
nitrates,  potash  salts,  tin,  nickel,  and  plati- 
num. The  very  emphasizing  of  this  fact  by 
the  cutting  off  of  importations  may  result 
in  the  discovery  and  development  of  these 
minerals.  But  as  it  stands  to-day  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  so  nearly  approaches  ab- 
solute independence  in  respect  to  mineral  re- 
sources, notwithstanding  the  vast  magnitude 
of  our  home  consumption. 

The  European  war  may  curtail  the  pro- 
duction and  exportation  of  some  American 
minerals,  but  it  will  result  in  developing  at 
home  many  others  which  we  import  and  in 
establishing  new  industries  on  a  permanent 
basis.  When  the  foreign  countries  emerge 
from  their  struggle  and  seek  to  regain  the 
American  markets  for  these  products  they 
will   find    the   markets   occupied,    established 


on  a  firm  American  footing,  and  they  will 
never  regain  them. 

In  a  recent  statement  Secretary  Franklin 
K.  Lane  said  that  the  direct  benefit  to  the 
United  States  from  the  European  war  will 
be  its  effect  in  making  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try realize  to  a  far  greater  extent  the  value 
of  its  enormous  mineral  resources.  Already 
the  "Made-in-America"  phrase,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Lane,  is  being  widely  discussed  and 
acted  on  by  various  commercial  bodies;  not 
only  the  idea  that  the  United  States  can  pro- 
duce for  home  consumption  as  high-class 
goods  as  anybody,  but  that  with  this  label 
now  is  the  time  to  invade  and  capture  the 
non-belligerent  foreign  markets.  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  Asia  are  cut  off  from  their 
former  supply,  and  the  United  States  has  the 
available  resources  to  meet  the  situation. 
That  we  are  able  to  feed  ourselves  indefi- 
nitely is  a  matter  of  vital  satisfaction ;  with 
the  development  of  certain  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources, heretofore  neglected  because  it  has 
been  easier  or  a  little  cheaper  to  import  the 
minerals  than  to  develop  the  natural  deposits, 
we  shall  be  practically  as  independent  of 
the  world  in  this  respect  as  we  are  agricul- 
turally. 

The  annual  production  of  the  United 
States  in  the  principal  minerals  is  now  val- 
ued at  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  A 
brief    consideration    of    the    more    important 
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COAL  SUPPLIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


of   these    (based  on   the  statistics   tor    1913) 
will  be  of  interest. 

COAL,    OIL,    IROX,    AND    TIN 

Of  coal,  the  United  States  produced  last 
year  570.000,000  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  output.  Our  reserve  is  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  about 
3500  billion  tons,  or  approximately  as  much 
as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  may 
export  coal  with  little  fear  of  depleting  this 
reserve. 

Our  production  of  petroleum  was  242,- 
000,000  barrels,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  the  world.  The  American  re- 
serve is  estimated  in  the  tens  of  billions  of 
barrels,  besides  another  vast  reserve  in  the  oil 
shales  of  the  West.  Oil  exports  amount  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  production,  and  these 
have  been  curtailed  by  the  war.  However, 
American  manufacturers  may  now  turn  to 
the  making  of  many  by-products  of  petroleum 
which  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities. 

Of  iron  ore  we  produced  60,000,000  tons, 
and  the  enormous  ore  reserves  are  estimated 
in  billions  of  tons.  The  European  countries 
that  rank  next  to  the  United  States  in  the 
output  of  iron  ore,  namely,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  are  at  war,  and  Austria 
and  Russia  are  likewise  large  producers.  The 
interference  with  mining  in  these  countries 
cannot  fail  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  Amer- 
ican iron  and  steel.  In  fact,  the  demand  has 
alread]  come  from  England,  Scotland,  Japan, 
and  South  America.  The  United  States  has 
heretofore  had  only  a  fraction  of  the  trade  of 
South  America  in  iron  and  steel  and  machin- 
ery, but  our  manufacturers  are  now  actively 
canvassing    for    the    extension    of    this    trade. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
America's  opportunity  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries is  afforded  by  tin.  The  known  Ameri- 
can  deposits  are  ver\    small   and   production 


from  them  will  probably  not  be  much  af- 
fected by  the  present  higher  prices.  The 
benefit  which  the  United  States  may  obtain 
from  the  present  situation  is  stated  by  George 
Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  in  a  recent  inventory  of 
the  mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States,  as 
lying  in  the  establishment  of  a  tin  smelter 
industry  in  this  country  in  which  Bolivian 
tin  ores  may  be  smelted.  Between  30,000 
and  40,000  tons  of  tin  concentrates  have 
been  shipped  each  year  from  Bolivia  to 
Europe  for  smelting;  but  the  smelting  of 
these  ores  presents  no  difficulties  that  Amer- 
ican metallurgists  can  not  overcome.  A  few 
years  ago  a  smelter  was  established  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  in  which  to  smelt  Malayan  tin 
ores,  but  a  prohibitive  export  duty  was  im- 
mediately placed  on  Malayan  tin  ores  not 
going  to  some  part  of  the  British  empire. 
Such  a  thing  could  not  happen  in  Bolivia, 
and  indeed  only  a  few  days  ago  Secretary 
Rosendo  Pinilla  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at 
Washington  stated  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing American  smelters.  "Of  all  the 
countries  of  the  western  hemisphere,"  he  said, 
"Bolivia  is  practically  the  only  producer  of 
tin.  The  'barilla,'  the  tin  concentrates,  car- 
rying from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  tin,  has  been 
shipped  heretofore  to  Europe,  finding  its  way 
through  the  Liverpool  markets  to  smelters 
in  England  and  Germany.  These  smelters 
refine  the  tin  and  it  is  sent  to  the  United 
States,  which  consumes  more  tin  than  any 
other  country.  Of  45,000  tons  of  tin  pro- 
duced last  year  in  Bolivia  the  shipment  di- 
rect to  the  United  States  was  the  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  only  8  tons.  It  seems  now 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  get  the  raw  product  direct  from  Bolivia 
and  smelt  it  here.  This,  it  occurs  to  me.  is 
an  extremely  interesting  proposition  for  the 
capitalists  of  this  country." 
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MANGANESE 

Manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  ores, 
which  are  extensively  used  in  steel  making, 
have  been  mostly  imported,  largely  from  Rus- 
sia. Last  year  we  brought  in  345,000  tons 
against  a  domestic  production  of  only  4048 
tons,  yet,  according  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, it  is  cheering  to  know  that  this  country 
possesses  within  easy  reach  of  manufacturing 
centers  abundant  reserves  of  this  important 
ore. 

ZINC,    LEAD,    AND    COPPER 

Of  zinc  the  American  production  was 
346,000  tons,  and  by  a  queer  coincidence  the 
great  smelting  centers  of  continental  Europe 
are  in  regions  where  active  fighting  is  now  in 
progress,  totally  destroying  the  industries,  so 
that  zinc  smelting  in  Europe  will  be  in  a 
badly  demoralized  condition  indefinitely.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  in  the  last  few  years 
faster  than  the  consumption,  so  that  with 
ample  deposits  this  country  is  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  world. 

The  United  States  produced  412,000  tons 
of  lead,  nearly  double  the  output  of  the  next 
producing  country.  Germany,  Belgium, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  together  produced 
320,000  tons,  while  the  imports  of  lead  into 
Great  Britain  alone  exceeded  her  exports  by 


A    CALIFORNIA     MAGNESITE     MIKE.    SHOWING    THE 
WHITE     OUTCROP 


OPEN-PIT    ZINC     MIXING    AT    JOPLIN,     MO. 

over  180,000  tons.  The  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply the  foreign  demand  is  now  the  United 
States'. 

The  American  production  of  copper 
amounted  to  1,220,000,000  pounds,  55  per 
cent  of  the  world's  production,  and  the  re- 
serve is  enormous. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  silver 
industry,  the  copper  industry  will  probably 
feel  the  injurious  effects  of  the  European 
war  more  seriously  than  any  other  of  the 
leading  American  metal  industries.  During 
the  last  five  years  approximately  50  per  cent. 
of  the  copper  turned  out  by  American  refin- 
eries has  been  exported  almost  entirely  to  the 
countries  now  involved  in  the  European  war. 
Some  of  this  copper  has  been  imported  by 
them  for  metallurgical  treatment,  and  the 
imports  will  probably  be  somewhat  restricted 
on  account  of  shipping  conditions. 

During  these  five  years,  however,  domestic 
consumers  have  taken  only  about  63  to  67 
per  cent,  of  the  copper  produced  from  mines 
within  the  United  States,  so  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  a  material  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction while  present  conditions  prevail. 
Considerable  copper  is,  of  course,  consumed 
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in  munitions  of  war  and  for  other  military 
purposes,  but  the  constructive  arts  of  peace 
are  far  more  favorable  for  the  copper  indus- 
try than  the  destructive  art  of  war. 

American  producers  have  already  greatly 
curtailed  their  production,  and  it  seems  al- 
most certain  that  the  output  must  be  mate- 
rially restricted  for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
length  of  which  wTill  depend  largely  on  the 
European  conditions. 

OUR    EXPORT    OF    METALLIC    PRODUCTS 

Out  of  the  total  copper  exports  in  1913, 
valued  at  $143,000,000,  over  $126,000,000 
represented  metal  in  pigs,  ingots,  and  bars. 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  was  exported  in 
plates,  sheets,  rods,  and  wire.  All  these  ex- 
ports went  to  European  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  about  $7,000,000  worth,  which 
was  sent  mainly  to  Canada.  Both  the  im- 
ports and  the  exports  of  articles  manufac- 
tured of  copper  and  brass  were  comparatively 
small.  The  exports  of  articles  made  from 
brass  amounted  to  only  about  $5,600,000, — 
an  almost  negligible  quantity  compared  with 
the  domestic  consumption.  The  value  of  the 
European  exports  of  articles  manufactured 
from  copper  and  brass  was  undoubtedly  many 
limes  that  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  Euro- 
pean exports  came  to  the  United  States,  so 
that    the    war    will    have    little   effect    here. 


The  opportunity  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer lies  in  entering  the  foreign  markets 
that  were  largely  supplied  by  European  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods.  The  capacity 
of  the  domestic  manufacturing  plants  has  not 
been  strained  to  meet  consumption,  and  the 
plants  have  not  been  operated  to  full  capac- 
ity, so  that  as  far  as  manufacturing  facilities 
are  concerned  they  are  able  to  supply  a  large 
part  of  any  demand  from  South  America, 
Africa,  China,  Australia,  and  other  coun- 
tries. With  lack  of  competition  from  Eu- 
rope and  low  prices  for  crude  material,  the 
export  trade  should  be  profitable  to  the  man- 
ufacturers and  result  in  the  consumption  of 
nearly  all  the  copper  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

With  the  lack  of  competition  from  Europe 
the  export  trade  should  be  highly  profitable 
to  the  American  manufacturer  of  steel,  cop- 
per,   aluminum,    and    other   metal    products. 

In  aluminum  ores,  Erance  is  the  leading 
producer  and  Germany  the  manufacturer,  al- 
though the  United  States  has  large  deposits 
and  also  manufactures  extensively.  In  1913 
the  United  States  produced  210,000  tons  of 
bauxite,  the  ore  of  aluminum,  and  with  the 
French  supply  probably  cut  off,  this  country 
is  presented  an  opportunity  which  it  would 
never  have  otherwise  secured. 

In  the  extension  of  the  cement  export  trade 
American  manufacturers  are  believed  to  have 
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a  golden  chance.  Our  production  last  year 
was  92,000,000  barrels,  the  largest  in  his- 
tory, vet  American  plants  ran  only  three- 
fourths  of  their  capacity  so  that  with  no  ad- 
ditional   investment   they   should   be   able   to 


tery  material,  salt,  abrasives,  and  many 
others  of  greater  or  less  importance  Impor- 
tations of  these  have  amounted  to  millions 
of  dollars  a  year,  but  they  can  all  be  devel- 
oped at  home.     For  instance,  we  have  been 


make    an    added    20,000,000   or   25,000,000  importing  about  $1,000,000   worth  of  min- 

barrels.      Within   the  past   twenty  years   we  eral    waters   from    Germany   and   elsewhere, 

have  made  ourselves  entirely  independent  of  but    the   Geological    Survey   says   that   many 

foreign  cement ;  now  is  the  opportunity  pre-  persons  addicted  to  the  Apollinaris,  or  Celes- 

sented  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  peaceful  tine- Vichy  habit  might  be  equally  well  satis- 

portion  of  the  world.  fied    by    waters    from    American    springs,    in 

bottles    of    American    glass,    bearing    labels 

MINERAL  WATERS  pr|nted  fa  {he   Un;ted  g^ 

Additional  minerals  of  which  w7e  have  The  best  soda-water  gas  is  made  from 
abundant  supplies  for  our  neighbors  as  well  magnesite  rock,  which  is  53  per  cent,  carbonic 
as  for  ourselves,  but  some  of  which  we  have  acid  gas.  America's  only  notable  deposits  of 
been  importing,  are  antimony,  phosphate  this  mineral  are  in  California,  and  by  reason 
rock,  arsenic,  barytes,  sulphur,  fluospar,  pot-    of  the  long  freight  haul  they  have  never  been 

able  to  compete  with  in- 
ferior Austrian  magnesite 
and  the  cheap  ocean 
freights.  Consequently  our 
imports  last  year  were  172-,- 
000  tons,  compared  with 
only  9600  tons  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Specula- 
tion within  the  last  few 
years  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  with  the  Panama 
Canal  completed  California 
could  not  supply  the  eastern 
United  States  with  its  soda- 
water  gas  and  with  other 
magnesite  products.  Now. 
the  war  iq  Europe  answers 
the  question  very  definitely ; 
California  will  have  to  sup- 
ply these  articles  or  the  rest 
of  the  country  will  do  with- 
out them. 
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THE  GREAT  SEARLES  LAKE  POTASH  DEPOSITS. 
NEAR  DEATH  VALLEY.  CALIFORNIA 


EFFLORESCENCE  ON  EDGE  OF 
DEPOSITS 


NITRATES    AND    POTASH 

The  two  minerals  which  the  United  States 
seems  absolutely  to  lack  are  nitrates  and  pot- 
ash salts,  both  important  fertilizers,  and  both 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  The 
nitrate  supply  of  the  world  comes  from  the 
Chilean  deposits  and  the  potash  from  the 
German  deposits.  The  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  for 
several  years  been  prosecuting  explorations  in 
the  West  for  both  of  these  minerals,  and 
doubtless  the  cutting  off  of  the  world's  potash 
supply  from  Germany  will  further  stimulate 
the  search.  Our  imports  of  these  two 
salts  last  year  represented  ne*ly  $40,000,000. 


BARITE   BLUFF   DEPOSIT 
■  <1    las)    >(  .ir    by    E.    F 
United   States  Geological  Survey) 


IN   ALASKA 
Burchard,   of  the 


The  Searles  Lake  deposit,  not  far  from 
Death  Valley  in  southeastern  California, 
probably  contains  the  most  promising  imme- 
diate source  of  potash  in  this  country.  It 
consists  of  a  smooth  plain  of  crusted  salt  un- 
derlain by  a  bed  of  salt  and  brine  to  a  very 
uniform  depth  of  about  75  feet  and  extend- 
ing over  an  area  of  20  or  more  square  miles. 
The  area  of  the  ancient  Searles  Lake  as  it 
overflowed  its  present  valley  into  several 
adjoining  valleys  was  about  250,000  acres 
and  its  depth  was  at  least  640  feet,  and 
probably  much  more.  The  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  minerals,  including  potash,  held  in 
solution  in  this  enormous  body  of  water,  has 
been  largely  concentrated  in  the  present 
Searles  Lake  basin.  The  major  part  of  the 
potash  in  this  deposit  is  contained  in  the 
mother-liquor,  or  brine,  which  saturates  the 
deposit  and  which  is  available  in  immense 
quantities,  the  content  as  potassium  chloride 
being  about  4  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  brine. 
The  deposit  also  contains  other  valuable  ma- 
terials which  may  be  produced  as  by-prod- 
ucts in  a  potash  industry,  such  as  soda  ash, 
borax,  and,  if  a  market  for  them  is  obtained, 
common  salt  and  sodium  sulphate. 

The  American  Trona  Corporation  has  in- 
stalled an  experimental  unit  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  chloride  of  potash  and  other  salts 
at  the  Searles  deposit.  The  31 -mile  railroad 
from  the  station  Searles  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  new  town  of  Trona, 
where  the  works  are  situated,  is  now  com- 
pleted and  in  regular  operation.  The  experi- 
mental unit  of  the  new  plant  is  reported  to 
have  a  capacity  for  handling  20,000  gallons 
of  brine  daily.    When  the  process  and  equip- 
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ment  have  been  thoroughly  proved  by  actual 
operation  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  out- 
put many  fold.  As  yet,  however,  the  process 
remains  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  is 
not  certain  just  how  soon  we  may  look  for 
an  actual  potash  production  from  this  deposit. 

COAL-TAR    PRODUCTS 

Besides  the  development  of  many  latent 
mineral  reserves  of  various  kinds,  especially 
in  the  event  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
and  the  prostration  of  the  European  indus- 
tries, there  must  unquestionably  come  to  the 
United  States  a  great  activity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mineral  products  of  a  thousand 
and  one  kinds.  To  name  them  would  re- 
quire a  volume,  but  take  as  a_  single  example 
carbolic  acid.  Immediately  that  the  war  was 
declared  the  price  in  America  of  carbolic 
acid  jumped  over  1000  per  cent., — due  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  imports  all  its 
carbolic  acid ;  yet  our  production  of  coal  tar, 
from  which  carbolic  acid  is  derived,  amounted 
last  year  to  over  a  billion  pounds.  Now 
see  what  we  did  with  some  of  it.  We  ex- 
ported 36,500,000  pounds,  one-third  of  it  to 
Germany  and  one-fifth  to  Belgium,  for 
which    we    received    $150,000.       Then     we 


turned  around  and  imported,  of  carbolic  acid 
alone,  over  8,000,000  pounds,  one-third  of  it 
from  Germany,  for  which  we  paid,  exclusive 
of  freight,  commissions,  and  profits,  $675,000. 
In  short,  the  United  States  is  vitally  in  need 
of  a  coal-tar  products  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Our  total  imports  of  such  products,  in- 
cluding aniline  dyes,  colors,  medicinal  prep- 
arations, etc.,  amounted  last  year  to  some 
$12,000,000.  Coal  tar  is  simply  a  by- 
product, a  raw  material  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke. 

All  in  all,  the  United  States  has  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  dominating  the  industrial 
world  which  has  ever  come  to  any  country. 
The  competitors  who  are  left  are  few ;  most 
of  the  important  producers  of  minerals  and 
manufactured  mineral  products  are  bending 
every  effort  toward  destruction  rather  than 
production  ;  indeed  they  are  fighting  for  na- 
tional existence.  They  can  give  little  or  no 
thought  to  commerce.  Therefore  America 
must  of  necessity  develop  and  supply  herself 
with  the  products  which  she  has  heretofore 
purchased  from  these  countries,  and  she 
may  also,  in  large  measure,  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  rest  of  the  world  which  also 
has  been  cut  off  from  its  former  supply. 


A  BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  PLANT.  WHENCE  COME  COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS 

(Annual   production   of   L'nited   States,   one  billion  pounds) 


GERMAN  DYES  AND  AMERI 

CAN  CLOTHES 


BY  DAVID  F.  ST.  CLAIR 


THE  war  has  brought  the  textile,  toy,  and 
drug  trades  and  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  face-to-face  with  a  number  of  serious, 
untried  problems.  It  has  threatened  to  de- 
moralize these  trades  and  agriculture  to  such 
an  extent  that  last  month  Mr.  Herman  A. 
Metz,  an  extensive  importer  and  dealer  in 
dyestuffs  from  Germany,  headed  a  syndicate 
of  business  men  to  charter  a  vessel  under  the 
American  flag  to  bring  dyestuffs,  potash, 
drugs,  and  other  much-needed  German  prod- 
ucts from  Rotterdam  to  New  York.  This  is 
an  enterprise  that  at  best,  Mr.  Metz  admits, 
can  only  partially  relieve  these  sorely  de- 
pressed trades,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time,  for  Germany  is  now  operating  her 
dyestuff  factories  and  potash  mines  only  on 
half  time,  and  under  the  protracted  stress  of 
war  she  may  soon  be  compelled  to  shut  them 
down  entirelv. 


Then  what?  The  people  of  the  United 
States  may  in  another  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  have  to  dress  in  cheap  logwood 
blacks,  dull  vegetable  blues,  browns,  yellows, 
and  drabs,  and  the  unbleached  whites  of  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers — for  the  war- 
swept  countries  also  furnish  our  bleaching 
powders.  To  all  women,  and  to  many  men, 
such  would  be  one  of  the  darkest  prospects  of 
the  war,  for  the  new  variety,  delicacy, 
beauty,  and  fastness  in  shades  of  color  in 
dress  have  become  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  all  fashion.  Every  season  brings 
scores  of  new  shades  of  color  into  the  mar- 
ket in  its  effort  to  charm  and  win  the  eyes  of 
trade,  and  never  has  color  in  raiment,  and 
especially  in  woman's  raiment,  become  so  hu- 
man and  personal  as  now.  But  along  with 
Europe  the  war  may  yet  garb  us  in  the  som- 
berness  of  mourning,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
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Nearly  all  the  dyestuffs  now  on  the  mar- 
ket are  made  from  benzol,  a  coal-tar  product. 
With  two  transformations  benzol  becomes 
aniline.  Germany  now  supplies  the  United 
States  with  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  dyestuffs 
it  consumes.  Last  year  we  imported  $12,- 
000,000  worth  of  these  dyestuffs,  over 
$8,000,000  coming  from  Germany  and  the 
balance  from  Switzerland  and  other  coun- 
tries. We,  ourselves,  manufacture  practi- 
cally none.  We  import  from  Germany  and 
Austria  the  raw  material  for  more  than  a 
dozen  of  our  twenty  principal  drills.  Three- 
fifths  of  all  our  Christmas  toys  come  from 
the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Sonneberg.  Every 
ton  of  potash  and  two-thirds  of  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  put  into  the  fertilizers  that  are 
used  on  our  farms  come  from  Germany. 

GERMAN    TOYS    ".MADE    IX    AMERICA" 

German  drugs  and  toys  we  can  manage  to 
dispense  with  for  a  season.  The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  its  meeting  at 
Detroit  in  August  appointed  a  commission 
to  find  substitutes  for  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian medicinal  herbs,  and  with  the  exception 
of  cantharides  (an  insect)  practically  all  the 
raw  materials  for  the  principal  drugs  can  be 
found  or  grown  in  America.  We  have  not 
produced  them  because  we  could  buy  them 
cheaper  from  abroad.     As  for  toys,  the  Ger- 


mans have  already  begun  to  make  German 
toys  in  the  United  States.  One  concern  set 
up  a  factory  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago, 
but  the  venture  did  not  succeed  and  the  man- 
ufacturers were  about  to  shut  up  shop  when 
they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  labeling  their 
goods  in  the  German  language.  The  pub- 
lic, seeing  the  German  labels,  supposed  the 
goods  were  made  in  Germany  ami  readily 
purchased  them,  though  the  English  trans- 
lation  read,   "Made  in   Philadelphia." 

Germany's  supremacy  in  dyestuffs 

But  with  the  shortage  in  dyestuffs,  potash, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  war  furnishes 
us  with  a  warning  illustration  of  how  nearly 
complete  is  Germany's  monopoly  in  these 
trades,  and  how  dependent  we  are  as  a  great 
commercial  nation  upon  her  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  agriculture  and  textile  industries. 
Especially  is  this  so  at  the  most  opportune 
moment  in  our  history,  when  we  are  strain- 
ing ever}-  nerve  to  capture  our  share  of  the 
world's  commerce  thrown  on  the  market  by 
the  war.  If  for  the  next  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  we  should  be  seriously  handicapped 
in  the  cloth-goods  and  shoe  trade,  we  cannot 
hope  to  capture  and  hold  permanently  the 
lost  English,  German,  and  French  trade  in 
these  lines  in  South  America  and  other  for- 
eign countries.    With  the  right  sort  of  goods 
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there  is  a  trade  that  lies  right  under  our 
hands,  but  a  trade  that  we  may  never  again 
have  for  the  simple  taking. 

England,  besides  having  a  war  on  her 
hands,  is  handicapped  by  these  same  difficul- 
ties in  her  textile  trades.  Although  she  is 
the  original  home  of  the  coal-tar  dyestuff  dis- 
coveries, she  has  never  developed  these  in- 
dustries to  anything  like  the  extent  that  Ger- 
many has.  Germany  furnishes  her  with 
nearly  all  the  finer  grades  of  dyestuffs.  But 
England  has  one  advantage  over  us.  Being 
at  war  with  Germany,  she  can  declare  the 
German  patents  void — she  has  already  inti- 
mated her  intention  of  doing  so — while  we 
can  use  the  patents,  if  at  all,  only  with  the 
payment  of  huge  royalties.  Our  patent  laws 
do  not  require  the  patentees  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  manufacture  their  goods  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
English  patent  law  enacted  in  1909  requires 
all  foreign  patentees  to  manufacture  their 
goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  four 
years  from  the  time  the  patent  is  secured  or 
the  patent  lapses.  This  law  is,  of  course, 
aimed  at  the  inventive  genius  and  trade  of 
England's  great  competitors,  America  and 
Germany,  where  far  more  inventions  and 
discoveries  are  made  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation than  in  England. 

Germany's  victorious  chemists 

But  with  the  patents  in  their  possession, 
neither  England  nor  the  United  States  has 
the  trained  color  chemists  and  cheap  manual 
labor  to  engage  in  the  coal-tar  dye  industries 
in  competition  with  Germany.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  of  the  three  foremost  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world,  each  the  stout  rival 
of  the  other  two,  the  one  now  shut  out  from 
the  seas  and  her  foreign  trade  should  be  able 
through  her  engineers  in  color  chemistry  to 
deal  her  rivals  such  a  vital  blow.  Every 
month  that  Germany's  foreign  commerce  is 
suspended  is  a  handicap  to  the  commerce  of 
her  rivals,  and  this  fact  should  be  a  technical 
object-lesson  to  our  trade  at  a  time  when  we 
are  in  a  way  to  conquer  the  world's  markets. 

Germany  has  founded  her  industries  and 
won  the  great  foreign  commerce  now  swept 
from  the  seas  largely  upon  the  skill,  patience, 
and  research  of  her  more  than  two  genera- 
tions of  trained  chemical  engineers.  She  has 
laid  on  the  altar  of  this  war  the  long-accu- 
mulated fruits  of  yoking  up  her  universities 
with  her  mills  and  factories.  One  coal-tar 
dyestuff  industry  alone  on  the  Rhine  employs 
more  than  two  hundred  trained  chemists, 
many   of    them   engaged    wholly   in    research 


work.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  products 
of  all  the  coal  burnt  is  utilized,  while  in  the 
United  States  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
products  is  utilized.  Last  year  Germany 
produced  from  coal  tar  alone  wealth  to  the 
amount  of  $125,000,000.  From  this  same 
coal  tar  she  manufactured  more  than  2500 
commercial  shades  of  dyeing  colors,  ranging 
through  every  band  of  the  rainbow.  These 
dyestuffs  not  only  figure  in  every  yard  of 
silk,  wool,  and  cotton  turned  out  by  Ameri- 
can looms,  but  they  are  now  used  extensively 
in  the  coloring  of  leather  and  in  paints.  Our 
only  substitutes  are  the  old  vegetable  dyes, 
and  the  principal  one  of  these,  indigo,  India 
has  almost  ceased  to  cultivate. 

brilliant  colors  from  coal  tar 

It  will  be  recalled  how  the  bright,  flashy 
indigo  shades  in  serges,  the  fast  yellows, 
greens,  mauves,  oranges  and  reds  in  silks  and 
cottons  startled  the  eyes  a  few  years  ago. 
The  older  generation,  accustomed  to  wear 
the  dull  colors,  hesitated  to  dress  in  these 
new  colors,  but  we  now  know  these  brilliant 
shades  represent  the  supreme  achievement  in 
German  color  chemistry  from  coal  tar.  Some 
of  these  refined  shades  have  been  evolved 
only  after  ten  or  more  distinct,  complex 
transformations  from  the  aniline  base  and 
after  years  of  patient  research.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  industrial  work  of  the  nation 
is  locked  up  in  these  secret  formulas  hidden 
away  in  laboratories  and  patent  offices. 
More  valuable  assets  are  they  than  Krupps 
and  Zeppelins.  If  Germany  is  envied,  it 
ought  to  be  in  such  unrivaled  work  as  this. 

WHY  DO  WE  NOT  PRODUCE  DYESTUFFS? 

But  why  can  we  not  at  once  establish  dye- 
stuff  industries  in  the  United  States?  If  we 
had  the  patents,  and  we  cannot  have  them 
without  paying  huge  royalties  to  their  Ger- 
man owners,  we  have  not  the  trained  color 
chemists,  nor  have  we  the  business  experi- 
ence to  manage  such  industries,  nor  the  time 
to  build  plants,  and  the  cheap  labor  to  oper- 
ate them.  Mr.  Metz  says  it  will  require 
from  three  to  five  years  to  build  and  learn 
to  operate  successfully  a  first-class  dyestuff 
industry.  All  these  complex  chemical  trans- 
formations in  the  evolving  of  refined  shades 
require  a  vast  establishment  and  an  army  of 
cheap  but  most  efficient  chemists.  The 
American  chemists  will  not  work  in  coal-tar 
color  chemistry  for  the  prices  that  a  manu- 
facturer could  afford  to  pay,  especially  when 
Germany  again  begins  to  export.  In  order 
to  establish  such   industries  and   keep   them 
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going,  the  tariff,  now  only  30  per  cent,  on 
the  finished  products  imported  from  Ger- 
many, would  have  to  be  greatly  increased. 

But  while  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
meet  the  present  emergency  in  our  textile 
trade  without  imported  dyestuffs,  it  is  now 
the  time  to  take  thought  for  the  future.  We 
should  have  our  own  dyestuff  industries  as 
one  of  the  commercial  results  of  the  war. 
Had  we  been  a  comparatively  poor  nation 
in  natural  resources,  like  Germany,  we 
should  not  for  more  than  forty  years  have 
let  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  run 
to  waste  from  the  coke  ovens  of  Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling,  and  Birmingham.  Being  rich,  we 
have  developed  no  genius  for  that  painstak- 
ing, by-product-saving  branch  of  chemistry 
that  has  helped  so  much  to  make  the  poorer 
nation  rich.  And  now  it  is  astonishing  to 
learn  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  Ger- 
many had  more  millionaires  in  proportion  to 
population  than  has  America.  It  is  this 
great  wealth  gleaned  from  most  meagre  ma- 
terials that  has  caused  Germany  to  despise 
her  competitors  and  to  imagine  that  she  can 
take  the  whole  world  by  the  horns. 

THE    GERMAN     POTASH    MONOPOLY 

Germany  showed  her  trade  arrogance 
four  or  five  years  ago  as  to  the  one  great  nat- 
ural trade  monopoly  that  she  possesses,  the 
potash  monopoly,  in  her  potash  controversy 
with  the  United  States.  Having  in  the 
Stassfurt  mines  the  only  known  deposits  of 
potash  of  inexhaustible  supply,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  hold  up  the  American  farmer. 
But  while  our  textile  industries  and  trade 
may  not  be  able  to  develop  domestic  sources 
of  supply  to  meet  the  emergency  created  by 
the  war,  a  slight  gleam  of  hope  comes  across 
the  darkness  that  our  farmers  may  yet  find 
a  part  home  supply  for  their  needs  in  potash. 

We  may  find  potash  a-plenty,  but  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  farmers  after  Germany 
has  again  put  her  potash  on  the  American 
market,  we  must  find  potash  in  some  local- 
ity where  it  can  be  shipped  to  the  fertilizer 
factories  for  the  same  or  less  cost  than  the 
imported  commodity.  Three-fourths  of  all 
the  potash  used  by  our  farmers  go  to  the  fac- 
tories on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  From  Ger- 
many this  potash  is  shipped  by  the  Elbe  River 
from   Magdeberg  to  Hamburg,   and   thence 


all  the  way  by  water  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
other  points  on  the  coast.  Until  the  Ger- 
man potash  was  advanced  in  price,  this  cheap 
freight  on  it  acted  as  a  strong  influence  to 
check  the  search  for  potash  deposits  in  this 
country.  But  within  the  last  four  years  the 
whole  country  has  been  mined,  scoured,  and 
investigated  for  potash,  wherever  it  was 
thought  possible  to  find  it,  by  the  Govern- 
ment's Geological  Survey,  by  syndicates  and 
private  individuals.  The  quest  has  been  al- 
most as  eager  in  many  localities  as  for  gold, 
for  without  potash  the  farmers  in  the  older 
States  of  the  Union  cannot  raise  full  crops 
of  grain,  cotton,  and  hay.  Potash  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

AMERICAN    POTASH 

For  this  reason  a  week  after  the  war  be- 
gan the  news  was  flashed  over  the  country 
and  featured  in  big  headlines  that  a  deposit 
of  10,000,000  tons  of  potash  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Searles  Lake,  in  Death  Valley, 
Cal.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  an- 
nouncement was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that 
within  three  months  potash  will  be  mined  at 
Searles  Lake  at  the  rate  of  120  tons  per  day, 
or  37,440  tons  per  year.  This  rate  of  pro- 
duction will  not,  of  course,  begin  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  fertilizer  companies  for  this 
season.  Last  year  these  companies  shipped 
300,000  tons  from  Germany  and  there  is  now 
very  little  on  hand.  According  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Hoyt  S.  Gale,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  E.  E.  Free,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
the  Searles  Lake  potash  is  easily  available 
and  of  high  standard  commercially ;  besides, 
it  is  near  the  coast,  from  which  it  can  be 
shipped  through  the  Panama  Canal  at  less 
cost  than  the  German  potash.  The  equip- 
ment for  mining  it  will,  of  course,  be  greatly 
enlarged. 

From  the  mills  on  the  Rhine  is  also  shipped 
the  great  bulk  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
used  by  our  fertilizer  factories.  This  com- 
pound is  even  more  important  to  our  farm- 
ers, if  possible,  than  potash,  for  its  chief  con- 
stituent is  nitrogen,  the  most  expensive  of  all 
the  chemical  elements  needed  in  plant 
growth.  It  is  a  coal-tar  product  and  we 
ought  to  produce  it  here  in  abundance. 
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MADE  IN  AMERICA!" 


What  American   Manufacturers  Can  Do  to  Fill  the  Demand 
Previously  Met  by  European  Goods 

BY  JOSEPH    H.   APPEL 

[Mr.  Appel,  who  writes  the  present  article,  is  prominently  connected  with  very  large  mercantile 
enterprise-  which  make  him  exceptionally  familiar  with  all  the  sources  of  supply  that  are  drawn 
upon  by  the  retail  trade  of  America.  He  knows  the  products  of  American  factories  and  mills,  and 
also  everything  having  to  do  with  the  importation  of  finished  commodities, — especially  drygoods, 
clothing,  and  notions, — from  Europe.  This  condensed  article  contains  more  information  upon  the 
present  outlook  for  American  manufacture  and  trade  than  has  heretofore  been  brought  together  in 
any    single    statement. — The    Editor.  | 
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N    considering  the   industrial   situation  ere-  all  factories  are  open  as  usual,  all  business  houses 

ated  by  the  European  war  we  must  keep  aund   heaters   are   open,   and   it  cannot  be   noticed 

.     ,    /,  ,  ,  .  there    is    a    war. 

in  mind  these  three  things:  If  j  write  vou  thiS)  vou  know  it  is  not  new9. 

( 1 )  All  foreign  merchandise  imported  in-  paper  talk,  but  actual   facts. 

to  the  United  States  is  less  than  10  per  cent.         A    „  c    .i„  i     i  ^     a  ^^ 

,,  ii-  ,i  i  ■  A   survey   of   the   general   drvgoods   held, 

of  the  merchandise  consumed  here,  reaching  _■      ■       ,'•  „  .    .       .         vu     a        •     „        j 

,  ,     ,  ,     ,     '  &  made    in    direct    touch    with    American    and 

an   annua    total,   however,   of   the   enormous  -c  r  i  a     r  n 

.     .  i -,i-  r    i  ii  European  markets,  shows  the  following  con- 

sum  of  about  two  billions  of  dollars.  dit|on  jn  the  United  g  sq  faf  ag  manu_ 

(2)  Of   such   goods   as   cottons,   woolens  facturers  are  disclosing  their  plans: 
linens,    silks,    laces,    hosiery,    gloves,    which  ^  . 

make   up   most  of   our   imported   dry   goods.        General.— A   large    New   York    importer, 

there   was   in   bond   on    October    1,   in   New  recounting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  foreign 

York,  scarcely  a  million  dollars  less  than  last  g°ods   at    th,s   time'    announces   that   he   has 

year   at   that   time,    making  less   than    a    10  added    ne%v    hnets    to    h,s    various    domestic 

per  cent,  shortage.  departments,  such  as  china,  glass,  toys,  dolls, 

(3)  T7he  shortage  of  foreign  merchandise,  houf  furnishings,  enamel  and  chinaware, 
due  to  the  war,  will  be  felt  very  little  this  leather  goods,  fancy  goods  druggists  sun- 
fall  and  winter,  as  shipments  are  generally  dnes'  brushes,  toilet  articles,  gloves,  and 
completed.  The  great  shortage,  if  war  con-  Iaffs-  and  that  he  IS  now  concentrating  his 
tinues,  will   come  next  spring.  efforts  on   domestic  goods    ;   that     the  need 

A  letter  from  Germany,  from  a  manufac-  for  domestic  goods  under  existing  conditions 

turer's  agent,  received  in  New  York  so  late  1S    Phenomenal    and    the    domestic    factories 

as  October  16,  gives  this  information  of  mer-  are  Preparing  to   meet  the  greatly  increased 

chandise  conditions  there  now:  demand. 

Silks. — Twenty  years  ago  we  imported  87 

I  believe  it  will  interest  you  to  receive  a   few  per  cent,  of  our  silks  and  made  13  per  cent, 

lines  from  Germany,  and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  To-day    these    figures    are    reversed    and    we 

you    that    we    are    all    well.     Everyth.ng    here    in  ■  j  h         2Q  d  fc 

(jermany    is    running   its   usual    course,    and    if    for  i  oA 

a   short  time   we  have   shipped   less   goods   it   was  more   than    oU   per   cent. 

not  because  the  factories  were  closed,  as  this  With  an  American  silk  manufacturer  sell- 
was  positively  not  so,  but  for  the  reason  that  ;ng  his  product  in  Paris,  where  it  is  used 
m  the  first  excitement  we  all  thought  that  we  b  h  dressmakers,  it  seems  as  though 
would  be  unable  lo  ship  goods.  In  consequence  ,.,  ,  -,,  r  i  j 
thereof  we  requested  our  manufacturers  to  sus-  we  dld  produce  silks  as  fine  as  those  made 
pend  all  orders.  abroad.      But  this  is  not  strictly  true.     We 

It  is  now  evident   that  we  can  ship  merchan-  are  the  peer  of  any  nation  in  making  plain- 

dise,  and,  as  it  is  as  quiet  in  Germany  as  in  time  color    sjjks         d    f  sjlks    q{      he    chea     r 

or    peace,    in    a    citv    like    Frankfort,    for    instance,  ,         ,         .        ,        ~J  ,  .,,  v. 

one    notices    nothing    of    war,    and    therefore    all  grades,   but   in   the   line  novelty  silks  we  do 

factories    cannot    only    furnish    goods,    but    even  not   yet   compete.      There   were    in   bond   in 

more    than    before,— because    at   the    present   time  New  York  October  1 ,  $1,823,357  of  imported 

England,    a    large    user,    cannot    take    any    goods  ^    dress-g0ods,    in    addition    to    large   Stocks 

Now  that  we  can  ship  goods,  you  will  receive  in  importers'  and  merchants'  hands.     Unless 

regular  shipment,  because,  .is  already  above  stated,  the   war  continues   long   there  will   be  little 

.  "i 
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pressure  on  the  American  silk  manufacturers  Americans  to  produce  a  basic  product  cut  off 

to   attempt    to   produce    the   silks    in   which  by  the  war. 

foreign  countries  excel.  Mr.     Edison    himself    tells    how    he    was 

caught  short  of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  a  basic 

Dress-Goods. — The   head    of   one   of    the  product  used  in  the  production  of  his  Edi- 

largest  American  dress-fabric  mills  says:  son   disc  records,  and   how   he  met  the  sit- 
uation. 

The    American     manufacturers    and    converters  "J   t^  thirty  of  my  best  men, — chemists, 

have    the    greatest   opportunity    of    their    lives   at  _divided  them  into  three  shifts,  and  worked 

present  for  future  business,  if  they  were  given  the  .   ,                                       ' 

proper  encouragement  to  manufacture  the  higher  day    and    night    tor    seventeen    days,    making 

class    wool    and    cotton    fabrics   by   the    American  combinations  of  chemicals  until  we  produced 

merchants,  as  they  can  weave  and  print  and  finish  tne  carbolic  acid  that  we  needed." 
equal   to  the  English  and   French  competitors  and 

they  are  right  in  a  position  to  operate  if  given  Ribbons. — Not  over  12  per  cent,  of  the 
full  support.  In  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  r;bbons  used  •  Amer;ca  are  imported.  The 
will  make  big  progress  along  the  better  lines,  and  ,  .  v „ 
the  only  drawback  at  present  is  on  account  of  the  war>  therefore,  has  little  real  effect  on  the 
dyes.  But  I  am  sure  and  hope  that  America  will  ribbon  business.  Mills  in  France  being  re- 
be  able  to  overcome  that  part  in  the  near  future.  tarded,    there    will    come    to    this    country    a 

great  quantity  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  raw 

This   statement   is   very   encouraging,   but  sjhC)   whfch   will   lower   its  price   and   boost 

we  must  remember   that   it  comes  from   an  the  American  ribbon  business. 
American   mill,   which  has  sold   its  product 

in  Paris  in  competition  with  French  fabrics,  Laces  and  Embroideries. — In  a  half-dozen 
— a  feat  that  we  believe  few  other  American  years  the  American  production  of  laces,  em- 
dress-goods  manufacturers  have  accomplished,  broideries,  and  kindred  lines  has  grown  from 
If  all  American  dress-goods  manufacturers  about  2  per  cent,  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  of 
were  equal  to  this  concern  there  would  be  the  total  consumption.  The  lace  industry 
little  difficulty  in  replacing  foreign-made  shows  commendable  enterprise,  and  some 
dress-goods  with  an  American  product.  lace  is  really  being  designed  here.  But,  gen- 
erally  speaking,    our   manufacturers   do   not 

Dyes  and  Raw  Materials.— The  question  seem  to  be  doing  much  to  replace  the  kind 
of  dyes  is  a  serious  one,  as  America  haa  0f  iaces  macje  abroad.  The  few  mills  turn- 
been  depending  upon  Germany  for  the  dyes  ;ng  out  s{\^  nets,  embroidered  net  edges, 
extracted  from  coal-tar  products.  Only  a  flouncings,  all-overs,  are  running  at  top 
limited  supply  is  on  hand,  and  on  Octo-  speed,  some  of  them  night  and  day,  but  as 
ber  1  the  coal-tar  colors  in  bond  in  New'  yet  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  enlarging 
York  amounted  to  only  $35,692,  as  against  the;r  piants  or  0f  new  factories  going  up. 
$167,183  of  the  same  date  last  year.  Im-  It  is  difficult  to  enlarge  a  lace  plant  quickly, 
mediately  war  was  declared  some  of  the  because  lace  machines  are  not  made  in  this 
great  American  manufacturers  using  dye  set  country,— another  evidence  of  our  inability 
their  chemists  at  work  seeking  a  substitute  t0  meet  the  present  situation.  Importers 
for  the  German  dyes.  But  this  only  shows  representing  the  St.  Gall  and  Calais  market 
how  ill-prepared  we  are  to  meet  the  emer-  are  st;n  taking  orders  and  factories  there  are 
gency,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  wc  said  t0  be  running, 
are  able  to  produce  our  own  American  dyes 
that   will    give   satisfaction.  Linens. — There  is  no  American  substitute 

The  president  of  a  large  chemical  company  to  speak  of   for  European  linens  except  the 

recently  said :   "'The  American  dyestuff  manu-  cotton     mercerized     table     linens     and     the 

facturei  can  furnish  90  per  cent,  of  the  types  "union"    towels   which    are    made   of   cotton 

of  dyes  used,   not  speaking  of  quantity,  but  and    linen,    both   of   which,   even   before   the 

the  tariff  now  at   10  per  cent,   is  not  suffi-  war,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  cheaper 

ciently   high   to  counteract   the  effect  of   the  grades  of  linens,  which   could   no  longer  be 

low  cost  of  German  manufacture."  produced,  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  flax. 

Among  basic  raw  materials  we  are  largely  The   linen    manufactories   of    Ireland   and 

dependent    upon    foreign    countries    for   such  Scotland  seem  to  be  running  and  filling  or- 

things   as    raw   silk,    hides,    bristles,    mineral  ders,    and    most    Irish    and    Scotch    factories 

oils,   and   perfume   oils   used   in   toilet  goods,  have  yarns  enough  to  last  them  from  three  to 

and  skins  for  making  gloves.  six  months.   But  beginning  next  spring  there 

It    was    to   be    expected,    of   course,    that  is  bound  to  be  a  scarcity  of  linens,  and  the 

Thomas  A.  Edison  would  be  among  the  first  American-made    cotton    substitutes    will    un- 
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doubtedlv  take  their  place  in  the  cheaper  House  Furnishings. — Manufacturers  are 
grades.  Importers  of  linens  are  now  making  seeking  information,  but  no  one  seems  to 
inquiries  about  American-made  substitutes,  have  anything  definite  in  mind.  Here  cus- 
which  shows  the  trend  of  the  times.  torn  and  prestige  have  much  to  do  with  the 

situation.      America    now    makes    cutlerv    as 
Glo res.— There    is    no    perceptible    move-   &.Qod   as   the   German,   but   pcople   persist   in 

ment  to  meet  the  shortage  of  foreign  gloves.  demanding  German  cutlerv.  which  has  had  a 
A  strike  in  some  of  the  Amencan-made  fac-  reputation  for  years.  German  baskets  have 
tones,  added  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  lone  been  jn  demand  but  the  Japanese  are 
skins  come  from  Europe,  complicates  the  sit-  cutting  ;nt0  this  trade-  American  makers 
nation.  American  glove  manufacturers  have  haye  nof  yet  succeeded  in  matching  the  va- 
not  enough  skins  to  fill  their  orders  for  this  ri()us  basktts  of  certain  kinds  and  gradcs. 
autumns  trade.  Expectation  is  that  the  Perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  enterprise 
spring  business  will  be  largely  on  silk  gloves,  thaf  has  cQme  t(j  my  notice  |s  ^  of  a  New 
which  are  manufactured  almost  exclusively  York  importer  of  nartz  Mountain  canaries, 
in  America,  and  the  American  makers  are  £Q  much  |n  demand  for  Christmas.  When 
preparing  tor  an  extra  large  production.  ^  war  broke  Qut  he  sem  oycr  SQme  of  h;g 

Furs.— This  report  from  an  expert  is  very  men  t0  get  the  birds  and  bring  them  back, 

interesting  indeed :  as   shipments   were   held    up.      But   the   men 

were  Germans,  and  were  caught  in  England 

It  may  be  that  the  war  will  bring  to  New  York  and   made   prisoners  of  war.      Now   this   im- 

a  raw  fur  market  which  has  been  centered  in  Lon-  porter   [s  sending  over  other   men,   not   Ger- 

don   for  no   reason  other  than  custom.     With   furs  _,„_„     ,    i  11      „a^ni.  «.„•»„   «.u„  r^- 

1  ,,,■         »:„«,„♦   tu  a.^,.;,.™  („r  mans,  who  will  attempt  to  go  into  the  Lrer- 

largely  grown  on  this  continent,  the  American  iur  •  '        .     fe        .  .     . 

dealer,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  skins  and  con-  man  market,  get  the  canaries,  and  bring  them 
vert   them   into   garments,   has  to   cross  the  ocean,  out  through   Rotterdam,  caring  for  them  and 
bid  in  the  pelt  and  then  bring  it  back  to  Amertea.  feetl|ng  them  on  their  wav  over  the  Atlantic. 
Nothing  except  custom,  and  the  supremacy  of  Ger- 
man dyes,  has  prevented  skins  from  coming  direct  China  and  Glass.— Some  French  shipments 

from   the   trapping   grounds   to    New    \  orK.  ,     *-.       ,.  ,        ,  .  . .        . 

Now,  because  of  the  war,  there  will  be  no  Oc-  and    E"glish    shipments    are    coming    in,    but 

tober  sales  of  furs  in  London,  perhaps  no  January  tew     from     Austria     and     Germany.        1  he 

sales.     Canada,  to  dispose  of  her  stock,  must  ship  American   potteries*  are   few   and   only   medi- 

direct  to  New  York.    Therefore,  even  if  New  York  ocre%   and  there  are  no  signs  of  expansion  or 

may   not   become    the    world  s   market   for    furs,    it  .     .               ,         r             7 

may    become    the   market    for   the    Western    Hemi-  an.   attemPf   t0   £et   the   market   formerly  sup- 

-phere.     There  is  no  good   reason  why  London  or  plied  by   Europe. 

any   other  city   should   be   the   market   any   longer.  To  begin  with,  we  have  not  yet  discovered 

Europe  is  the  natural  market  for  Russian  furs,  but  jn  th;s  country  the  right  clay,  either  for  very 

not      merican.  ^ne  cnjna  or  for  the  common  china.     We  get 

Since  this  was  written  a  million-dollar  cor-  from  the  South  a  certain  clay  that  does  for 
poration  has  been  formed  to  hold  three  auc-  medium-priced  porcelain  or  earthenware, 
tion  sales  of  furs  a  year  in  New  York  City.  The    Government,    however,    is    said    to    be 

searching  for  new  deposits  of  clay.     Neither 

Upholsteries. — The  following  paragraph  have  we  the  trained,  skilled  workman  that 
describes  the  present  situation  in  the  uphol-  Europe  has  developed  after  many  centuries. 
stery  trade:  In   glass,   America  leads  the   world — both 

. ,       ,  c       ,    .  ...         ...        in  cut  glass  and  in  pressed  glass. 

Manufacturers   of    upholstery    and    kindred    lines  * 

in  this  country  are  not  as  vet  prepared  to  reach  out  .,                       .     TT     ,                     j-.            ,r 

after  export  business  or  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Hosiery     and     Underwear. — iLven     before 

home  market,   for  the  reason  that  supplies  in  the  the   war  American  manufacturers  were  sell- 

way   of   yarns,    dyes    and    bleaching    and    finishing  ,'nsz   hosiery    and    underwear   to    England   and 

material  are  themselves  largely  imported  from  the  Francc    s0   there   js  little   difficulty   to   replace 

European  countries  now   at  war,  and  there  is  only  i_      <■        •                 i                          •           ■        / 

sufficient  stock  in  this  country  to  last  about  three  the  foreign  product  except  in  price  (on  some 

month-.      They    are,    however,    trying    to    conserve  grades)    and  in  the  finer  novelties, 

their  supplies  of  these  materials  to  meet  demands  In    plain    silk    hosiery,    now    largely    repla- 

for    materials    for    domestic   consumption.      In    the  d        CQttm   and   |;s]e    America  is  the' peer  of 

lace   curtain   trade,    not   only   are    nets    largely    tm-  ,               .  , 

ported  from  England  and  France,  but  a  large  pro-  r'1c  WOrlu. 

portion  of  the   yarns   used   in   the   domestic   manu-  In   plain   underwear  we  also  excel,  but  we 

facture  of  net  is  imported.     This  probably  means  depend    upon    Europe    for    the    trimmings    in 

that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  our  novelties,  and   the  shortage  in   these  has 

scrims,    muslin^    marquesettes   and    similar    fabrics  ,                  .                           n                            i 

to  take  the   place  of  net  as   a   foundation   for  lace  cau*ed    some    American    mills   to   suspend. 

curtains.  Generally   speaking,    the   American   manu- 
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facturers  of  both  hosiery  and  underwear  are  their  orders,  which  are  almost  double  those 
running  at  full  and  extra  capacity  now,  while  of  any  previous  year.  Some  of  them  have 
before  the  war  their  business  was  slack.  But  done  a  lot  of  talking  as  to  what  they  would 
they  are  making  only  their  old  lines,  only  a  do  to  manufacture  goods  to  take  the  place  of 
few  attempting  to  replace  the  foreign  novel-  foreign-made.  So  far  they  have  done  very 
ties  on  which  there  is  a  shortage.  little  in  producing  them. 


Handkerchiefs. — There  is  enough  stock  on 
hand  here  and  abroad  and  being  made  to 
last  over  the  winter,  unless  shipments  from 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  blocked. 

The  only  American  substitute  so  far  is  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  handkerchiefs  are  not  much 
in  demand,  as  they  are  greatly  inferior  to 
linen. 

Perfumeries. — Shipments  of  French  per- 
fumes are  still  coming  into  the  country.  But 
American  manufacturers  are  making  efforts 
to  capture  a  larger  share  of  the  trade.  The 
high-grade  mineral  oil  so  largely  used  in  cold 
cream  has  heretofore  been  imported  from 
Belgium,  but  American  chemists  are  now 
working  on  a  substitute,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
we  shall  soon  have  an  American  oil  to  re- 
place the  imported  article.  Here  again  we 
meet  the  question  of  substituting  the  basic 
raw  product  for  the  basic  material  for  even 
so  common  a  thing  as  toilet  soap  comes  from 
abroad,  and  as  yet  we  have  been  unable  to 
catch  from  the  flowers  in  this  country  the 
subtle  perfume  which  is  captured  in  the  for- 
eign countries,  sealed  up  in  oil  and  later 
made  into  perfume.  Here  is  a  chance  for  a 
Burbank  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

Leather  Goods. — American  manufacturers 
are  said  to  be  swamped  with  orders  and  are 
refusing  even  to  make  special  designs  for 
customers.  But  they  are  showing  little  orig- 
inality, being  satisfied,  apparently,  that 
American  merchants  will  have  to  take  what- 
ever they  produce.  This  is  one  great  fault 
of  the  American  manufacturer — he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  when  foreign  competition  re- 
opens the  American  people  will  demand  nov- 
elties and  there  will  be  a  market  for  foreign 
leather  novelty  goods,  for  the  American  man- 
ufacturer cannot  produce  them. 

Toys;  Novelties. — The  great  shortage  will 
be  in  dolls,  which  are  not  yet  produced  in 
America  as  cheaply  as  they  are  made  in  Ger- 
many. America  can  substitute  for  most 
other  kinds  of  toys  better  than  she  can  for 
dolls.  There  will  be  no  dearth  of  toys,  for 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  substituting  different 
kinds,  and  if  foreign  toys  are  not  in  the  mar- 
ket American-made  will  be  sold.  The  manu- 
facturers in  general  are  running  their  facto- 
ries double   time  to  be  in   a  position   to  fill 


Shoes. — Fifty-two  millions  of  cattle  hides 
are  imported  into  this  country  each  year. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  come  from  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  and  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. In  addition  this  country  exports  quite 
a  number  of  calf  skins,  and  as  this  export  is 
cut  off  to  a  certain  extent  there  will  not  be  a 
great  shortage  of  shoe-leather  in  this  country. 
The  leather  people  are  asking  an  advance, 
but  the  manufacturers  say  they  have  no 
trouble  in  supplying  themselves  for  future 
needs  at  old  prices,  and  there  appears  no  real 
reason  for  an  advance  in  shoes  for  at  least 
another  nine  months,  no  matter  how  long  the 
war  may  continue. 

Men's  Clothing  and  Furnishings. — There 
is  little  competition  in  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise, although  woolens  have  advanced  in  price 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  raw  material 
and  dyes. 

Fashions    in    Women's   Dress. — Here    we 

meet  two  much-mooted  questions:  Will 
America  receive  Paris  fashions  this  autumn? 
and  Can  America  produce  her  own  fashions? 

The  first  question  is  already  answered  in 
the  facts  regarding  numerous  gowns  and 
wraps  received  by  leading  houses  since  the 
war  began. 

The  second  question  will  be  answered 
when  American  designers  show  what  they 
can  do  on  their  own  initiative, — perhaps  next 
spring,  if  no  Paris  fashions  are  then  created. 
American  fashions  are  not  a  question  of  pa- 
triotism ;  they  are  a  question  of  genius.  Peo- 
ple in  any  country  will  have  what  they  want 
so  long  as  they  have  the  money  to  buy  it. 
Stores  will  furnish  what  people  want  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  procured.  This  is  the  business 
of  stores.  It  is  idle  to  say:  We  will  wear 
only  American  fashions  in  America,  or  that 
we  will  create  our  own  fashions.  We  cannot 
change  human  nature  and  we  cannot  change 
the  laws  of  trade.  Woman's  nature  says,  "I 
want  the  most  artistic  fashions  I  can  find." 
The  law  of  economics  says  the  country  that 
can  produce  the  most  artistic  fashions  will 
get  woman's  trade. 

So  far  France  has  produced  the  most  ar- 
tistic fashions  in  millinery,  in  dresses,  in 
wraps,  in  blouses,  and  France  gets  the  busi- 
ness.     It   is   futile    to   deny   this.     American 
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manufacturers  would  be  the  last  to  deny  this, 
for  they  know  how  much  they  depend  upon 
France  for  ideas  and  fashions  and  how  help- 
less they  would  be  without  this  inspiration. 
Really,  America  gets  a  great  deal  more  from 
France  than  she  pays  for,  because  for  every 
one  original  French  dress  we  buy  and  wear 
in  this  country  we  copy  and  reproduce  at 
least  a  hundred. 

".Made  in  America"  is  a  fine  slogan,  and 
it  is  fine  patriotism  to  support  home  indus- 
tries. But  it  is  still  finer  patriotism  to  pro- 
duce the  world's  finest  merchandise.  It  is 
finer  patriotism  to  create  a  scientific  tariff 
that  will  protect  American  manufacturers 
against  cheap  labor  abroad  and  enable  them 
to  produce  the  finest  merchandise. 

To  do  patriotic  things  is  better  than  to 
talk  patriotism.  In  certain  cigar  stores  over 
the  land  I  see  signs  that  read,  "Buy  Ameri- 
can-Made Goods."  And  when  I  buy  a  cigar 
there  and  tear  off  the  band  I  find  in  small 
type  underneath  the  gold  label  the  words, 
"Made  in  Germany."  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
The  best  and  cheapest  merchandise,  quality 
for  quality,  will  always  find  its  market. 

Conclusions. —  (1)  American  manufactur- 
ers are  undoubtedly  carefully  and  seriously 
studying  the  situation.  ' 

(2)  They  are  cautious  in  expanding,  due 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  to  the  tightness  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, to  the  partial  inability  at  once  to  duph 
cate  foreign  goods  and  the  fear  of  competi- 
tion on  these  goods  after  the  war  is  over  and 
foreign   industries   become   normal. 

(3)  Such  expansion  as  is  going  on  in 
American  manufactures  is  mainly  on  the  lines 
they  have  been  making,  few  new  lines  being 
developed. 

(4)  Our  inability  successfully  to  compete 
with  certain  foreign  merchandise  is  due  at 
this  stage  of  our  development  to 


(a)  Rapid  growth  of  the  country,  which 
tempted  us  to  take  the  easiest  course, 
— getting  our  basic  products  else- 
where instead  of  making  them,  be- 
coming assemblers  and,  to  an  extent, 
copyists  instead  of  actual  makers  and 
originators. 

(b)  Lack  of  thoroughness  in  our  work, 
caused  by  a  character  developed  by 
our  quick,  strenuous,  get-rich-quick 
way  of  working. 

(c)  Lack  of  artistic  and  creative  genius 
(except  in  mechanics  and  electricity), 
due  mainly  to  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. Art  comes  late  in  a  nation's  de- 
velopment. 

(d)  Insistence  on  price  before  quality, — 
practically  everything  we  make  is 
made  to  meet  a  price  instead  of  be- 
ing made  the  best  we  know  how  to 
make  it. 

(e)  The  lack  of  a  scientific  and  stable  tar- 
iff which  will  protect  the  investment 
of  capital  in  industries  that  compete 
with  foreign  products. 

What  of  the  Future? — (1)  "Imported" 
is  not  a  fetish, — imported  fashions  and  im- 
ported merchandise  are  in  demand  in  the 
United  States  because  at  the  moment  as  a 
rule  they  are  superior  to  anything  we  create. 

(2)  To  replace  this  imported  merchandise 
we  must  at  least  equal  it. 

(3)  To  equal  imported  merchandise  we 
must  get  down  to  its  foundation  and  build  up. 

(4)  Having  never  failed  in  anything  it 
attempted,  the  American  nation  is  capable  of 
winning  the  world's  markets  by  the  superior- 
ity of  its  products,  if  it  sets  its  head  and 
heart  and  hands  seriously,  patiently,  scien- 
tifically and   everlastingly  to  the  work. 

The  highest  patriotism  is  to  produce  the 
goods. 


THE  COTTON  CRISIS  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 

BY   RICHARD    SPILLANE 

THE   cotton    crop   of   the    United    States  or  operated   by   negroes.      In   the  Carolinas 

has  a  value  normally  of  a  thousand  mil-  the  vast  majority  of  the  farms  are  small  and 

lion  dollars  a  year.     For  a  century  the  South  the   farmer  is  a  white  man.     The  old-time 

prided  itself  on  the  greatness  of  cotton.     Age  planter  of  lordly  domain  and  feudal  retinue 

did  not  wither  it  or  impair  its  virtue.     No  is  gone.     There  are  some  great  plantations 

asset  of  man's  husbandry  was  more  secure,  remaining,  but  most  of  them  are  conducted 

Throughout  the  world  it  sold  for  gold.     As  by  corporations.     The  present-day  "planter" 

a  money  crop   it  was  supreme.  is  not  a  farmer,  but  a  merchant  or  financier. 

One  day  in  July  last  a  man  in  Berlin  sent  He  owns  the  land  and  rents  it  to  the  real 
a  message  to  a  man  in  St.  Petersburg.  Other  farmer,  usually  for  a  share  of  the  crop  or 
messages  were  exchanged  between  men  in  for  a  certain  sum  per  acre.  The  renter 
Paris,  London,  Vienna,  and  Belgrade,  and  buys  through  him  everything  in  the  form 
five  European  nations  of  the  first  class  and  of  clothing,  food,  or  household  or  farming 
two  of  the  minor  powers  plunged  into  war.  supplies.  To  finance  a  group  of  renters 
Then  suddenly  the  impossible  happened,  from  one  season  to  another  requires  con- 
The  staple  which  never  before  had  been  siderable  money.  The  planter  necessarily 
without  a  market  immediately  became  un-  is  a  large  purchaser  of  many  kinds  of  goods 
salable.  That  which  was  one  of  the  most  and  has  open  accounts  with  various  jobbers, 
liquid  of  assets,  the  equivalent  almost  of  Not  infrequently  he  is  a  borrower  from 
gold,  became  a  weight  on  the  hands  of  its  the  banks.  All  his  purchases  and  all  his 
owners.  Incidentally  millions  of  persons  borrowings  are  predicated  on  the  basis  of 
who  had  given  months  of  toil  and  spent  mil-  settlement  when  the  cotton  crop  is  mar- 
lions  of  dollars  in  the  planting  and  cultiva-  keted. 

tion  of  what  promised  to  be  the  richest  crop  The    European    War    started    in    the   last 

in  the  history  of  the  South  were  confronted  days    of    July.      The    cotton    year    is    from 

with  ruin.  August    1    to  July  31.     When  the  German 

To    realize    the   magnitude    of    this    com-  army  raced    for   France,   nickers  were  busy 

mercial  tragedy  it  is  necessary  to  understand  in    Southern    Texas,    and    the    South,    from 

no:   only    that    practically    every    branch    of  Virginia    to    the    Panhandle,    was    becoming 

endeavor  in  the  South  is  affected  by  cotton,  white   with    cotton    in    the   boll.      The   first 

but  that  instantly  the  cotton-manufacturing  few   bales   of   the   new   crop   were   on    their 

industry    of    the    world    was    demoralized,  way   to   market  or  mill,   and   the   South,   as 

scores  of  cotton-traders  were  brought  to  the  soon  as  it  sold  its  crop,  was  to  pay  its  debts 

verge   of    bankruptcy,    and   banks   and   mer-  for  the  year.     The  vast  sum  of  money  would 

chants,  whose  business  was  as  sound  as  human  go    flowing   through    the   many   channels   of 

effort   can    make    it,    had    to    face    losses   of  trade, 

staggering  proportions.  .,„.,  , 

THE   SPECULATIVE   MOVEMENT  OF    1914 

A    "  SMALL    FARMERS'    CROP  "  ^  jf  ^  war  ^  di(j  nof  mak(.   ^  QQn_ 

It  is  common  to  associate  the  term  "cotton-  ditions    bad    enough,    there    were    attendant 

planter"  with  large  possessions,  wealth,  and  circumstances   that   added   much   to   the   dis- 

prominence.     The  truth  is  that  the  bulk  of  tress.     The  cotton  exchanges  perform  an  im- 

the  cotton  crop  is  raised  by  men  who  rent  portant  function  in  the  marketing  of  cotton, 

or  own  comparatively  few  acres.     In  Texas,  In  addition  to  the  trading  in  actual  cotton, 

where  approximately  one-third  of  the  Ameri-  there  is  a  vast  speculative  interest.     There 

can  crop  is  raised,  most  of  the  farmers  culti-  was  much  in  the  crop  of   1914  to  promote 

vate  less  than  twenty  acres  of  land.     More  speculative   activity.     The   acreage  was   im- 

than  90  per  cent,  of  these  farmers  are  whites,  mense  and   the  early  promise  flattering  for 

In  Mississippi  there  are  1 10,440  farms  owned  a   large  yield,  but  an   excess  of   rain   in   the 
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west  in  the  spring,  and  of  dry  weather  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  belt,  gave  basis  for 
reports  of  widespread  damage.  Prices  rose 
until  the  October  option  sold  above  13  cents 
and  the  prediction  of  many  good  judges  was 
that  values  would  go  to  15  cents  or  higher. 
Then  came  better  weather,  and  prices  sagged, 
but  the  level  was  above  12  cents  when  the 
war  clouds  burst.  In  the  world-wide  panic 
that  ensued,  cotton  dropped  on  July  31  to 
9.70.  On  that  day  a  cotton  house  in  New- 
York  that  had  been  the  head  of  the  bull 
movement  suspended  at  11.15  a.  m.,  with 
liabilities  of  more  than  $9,000,000.  The 
Cotton  Exchange  closed  a  few  minutes  later, 
to  save  other  houses  from  ruin.  It  may  be 
a  fine  distinction,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was 
•this  failure  and  not  the  war  that  closed 
the  exchange. 

Forty-five  minutes  after  this  failure  was 
announced  the  Government  issued  its  monthly 
bulletin  on  the  condition  of  cotton.  It  was 
so  surprisingly  "bullish"  that,  had  the  ex- 
change been  open  and  no  war  fever,  there 
probably  would  have  been  a  sensational  soar- 
ing of  prices. 

To  add  to  the  multitude  of  embarrass- 
ments there  was  an  artificial  condition  which 
has  plagued  the  New  York  exchange  mem- 
bers ever  since.  One  method  of  cotton  op- 
eration that  finds  especial  favor  with  English 
cotton  men  and  concerns  of  international 
scope  is  the  "straddle," — the  buying  in  one 
market  and  the  selling  in  another.  When 
the  New  York  market  closed  Liverpool  was 
"short"  nearly  350,000  bales  in  New  York. 
While  the  several  millions  of  dollars  that 
will  be  paid  to  the  English  when  these  ac- 
counts are  settled  will  represent  that  much 
loss  to  Americans,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  offset  the  loss  on  the  "long"  cotton, 
representing  the  other  end  of  the  straddle, 
for  in  the  chaos  that  came  with  the  war  not 
a  few  men  who  were  rich  have  been  made 
poor;  assets  that  were  gilt-edged  have  lost 
their  gilt,  and  debts  these  men  would  meet 
with  ease  in  other  times  they  cannot  now 
liquidate.  A  portion  of  the  Liverpool  strad- 
dle may  never  be  unstraddled. 

PATHETIC     PLIGHT    OF    THE     GROWER 

Tangled  and  involved  as  are  the  affairs 
of  the  cotton  people  of  the  North,  through 
failures,  straddles,  defaults  of  customers, 
shrinking  of  assets,  and  the  suspension  of 
business  on  the  exchange,  their  troubles  are 
light  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  South. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  customary 
for  the  towns  of  the  Southland  to  be  speckled 


w  ith  cotton-buyers.  The  bargaining  between 
seller  and  buyer  is  one  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  Thus  far  this  season  the  sales  are 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  normal,  and  this 
has  been  "distress"  cotton,  so  called  because 
the  seller  is  in  such  financial  distress  that 
he  must  dispose  of  his  holdings  at  whatever 
price  he  can  obtain.  There  is  little  bargain- 
ing in  these  times.  The  farmer  drives  into 
town  with  his  cotton,  hunts  for  a  buyer  in- 
stead of  being  sought  by  him,  asks  for  a 
bid,  and,  if  he  gets  one,  usually  is  so  saddened 
or  disgusted  that  he  drives  back  to  his  farm 
and  stores  his  crop  as  best  he  can.  What 
pathos  there  is  in  this  picture!  In  a  land 
of  plenty  an  army  of  peace,  larger  perhaps 
than  the  armed  force  France  or  Germany 
has  put  into  the  field  on  the  Marne  or  the 
Aisne,  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  a  year  of  in- 
dustry, returning  to  wife  and  children  with 
the  tale  that  the  most  useful  product  of 
the  earth,  next  to  foodstuffs,  w^ill  not  fetch 
enough  money  in  the  marts  of  trade  to  bring 
to  its  grower  the  price  of  his  bread. 

COTTON    SELLING    AT    SIX    CENTS    A     POUND 

Cotton  has  sold  at  six  cents  a  pound  this 
season.  In  practically  every  instance  where 
this  has  happened  the  farmer  has  been  penal- 
ized $20  per  bale  for  every  500  pounds  of 
cotton  he  has  raised,  for  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  approximately  ten  cents  a  pound.  Lit- 
tle of  the  cotton  marketed  thus  far  has 
brought  eight  cents.  About  seven  and  one- 
quarter  or  seven  and  one-half  would  repre- 
sent the  average  price.  If  the  whole  crop 
should  be  disposed  of  on  a  seven-and-one- 
half-cent  basis  the  net  loss  to  the  farmer 
would  be  approximately  $200,000,000. 

Remember,  cotton  is  a  poor  man's  crop. 
His  debts,  if  he  cannot  meet  them,  hang 
over  to  be  swelled  by  interest  and  burden 
him  in  the  year  or  years  following.  His 
buying  power  is  curtailed.  The  man  who 
gave  credit  to  him  suffers,  and  the  creditors 
of  the  man  who  financed  the  farmer  have 
reason  to  worry.  The  ramifications  extend 
through  all  the  avenues  of  business.  Various 
projects  have  been  suggested  or  launched 
to  relieve  the  situation.  In  all  of  these  there 
is  more  or  less  merit.  Unfortunately  there 
has  not  been  such  unison  in  or  scope  to 
these  undertakings  as  to  promise  success. 
The  problem  is  too  complex  and  too  big, 
apparently,  for  solution  in  the  present 
strained  condition  in  trade  and  finance. 

Broadly  speaking  the  problem  is  this: 

The  crop,  according  to  the  latest  estimate 
of  the  Government,  will  be  15,300,000  bales. 
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In  1913  it  was  14,518,000.  Of  the  crop 
of  1913  American  mills  took  5,652,000  bales, 
Great  Britain  3,419,000,  France  1,059,000, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Scandinavia  4,013,000, 
Mexico  28,000,  and  Japan  347,000. 

A   SURPLUS   OF    FOUR   MILLION    BALES 

There  is  no  doubt  that  American  consump- 
tion will  be  increased  this  year.  It  may 
reach  7,000,000  bales.  That  would  test 
the  capacity  of  the  mills.  There  is  no  doubt 
Spain  and  Italy  will  increase  their  takings, 
but  their  limits  of  textile  expansion  are  not 
large.  Japan  is  buying  in  larger  volume 
than  formerly,  but  cannot  use  much  more 
than  half  a  million  bales  of  our  cotton.  Eng- 
land is  buying  sparingly.  It  is  not  believed 
the  English  consumption  will  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  last  season's  takings.  What  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  will  take  is  guesswork. 
The  same  applies  to  Germany  and  Austria. 
If  the  present  embargo  on  their  ports  is 
not  lifted,  their  importations  must  be  neg- 
ligible. Russia!  is  making  arrangements  to 
get  some  of  our  cotton.  France  is  expected 
to  take  half  a  million  bales.  Everything 
depends  on  the  war  developments.  Peace 
negotiations  by  Christmas  would  create  a 
decided  demand,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  if  the  war  continues  until  next  sum- 
mer or  longer  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
4,000,000  bales. 

THE    "  BUY-A-BALE  "    CAMPAIGN 

This  surplus  of  4,000,000  bales  is  the 
nub  of  the  whole  trouble.  If  it  can  be 
taken  care  of,  enough  can  be  realized  from 
the  rest  of  the  crop  to  save  the  South  from 
distress.  Cotton  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  maintaining  the  credit  balance  in  our 
foreign  trade  that  the  subject  assumes  a 
national  aspect,  aside  from  the  interest,  com- 
mercial and  otherwise,  one  section  of  the 
Republic  has  in  the  well-being  of  another. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  view  of 
the  delay  in  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  agreed  to  issue  emergency 
currency  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act 
to  banks  of  the  South,  with  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  cotton  as  the  basis  of  the  issue. 
The  response  of  the  banks  to  this  move  has 
not  been  so  cordial  as  expected.  Cotton, 
instead  of  stiffening  in  price,  has  had  a  tend- 
ency to  weakness.  A  syndicate  of  Middle 
Western  and  Southern  bankers  is  said  to  have 
a  purpose  of  financing  the  surplus  and  hold- 
ing it  out  of  the  market.  Such  an  under- 
taking requires  a  lot  of  money  and  courage. 


A  Southern  newspaper  started  a  campaign 
based  on  sentiment,  which  has  had  much  pub- 
licity. It  is  the  "Buy-a-Bale"  movement.  The 
purchaser  pays  ten  cents  a  pound, — $50  a 
bale, — for  cotton  and  agrees  to  hold  the  cot- 
ton for  six  months.  Many  persons  have 
gone  into  the  plan  with  the  most  worthy 
intentions  and  some  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  for  advertising  purposes 
to  promote  their  business.  Others  have  seen 
a  possibility  of  profit,  although  that  is  re- 
mote. Like  most  campaigns  based  on  senti- 
ment, this  one  was  loosely  organized,  and 
there  is  doubt  of  its  doing  much  ultimate 
good. 

FINANCING    COTTON    LOCALLY 

A  country  banker  in  Georgia  launched  a 
project  that  may  prove  of  benefit.  It  is  for 
the  farmers  to  place  their  cotton  in  accepted 
warehouses,  give  their  notes  for,  say,  $40  a 
bale,  and,  when  the  cotton  is  insured  and 
approved  by  a  selected  public  official,  banks 
of  the  county  or  community  will  cash  the 
notes,  issuing  against  them  warehouse  war- 
rants which  will  be  accepted  by  merchants 
as  legal  tender.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  cotton,  take  up  his  note 
and  the  warrants  issued  against  it  at  any  time 
he  desires,  when  he  can  do  so  at  a  profit. 
Through  this  scheme  it  is  possible  for  each 
county  or  group  of  cotton  counties  to  finance 
its  cotton  and  not  let  it  be  sacrificed. 

"  COTTON    BALLS  " 

And  the  women, — particularly  the  women 
of  the  South  and  the  women  of  Southern 
birth  residing  in  the  North, — have  launched 
relief  measures  of  real  worth.  They  have 
started  an  agitation  for  the  wider  use  of 
cotton  goods,  and,  believing  that  nothing  is 
more  potent  than  example,  they  have  entered 
into  a  pledge  to  wear,  so  far  as  possible, 
garments  made  of  cotton.  The  "Cotton 
Ball"  in  Washington,  in  which  the  wives, 
the  daughters,  and  the  female  members  of 
all  the  officials  of  the  Government  stationed 
at  the  capital  appeared  in  gowns  made  en- 
tirely of  cotton,  was  a  revelation  of  the  beau- 
tiful effects  in  which  cotton  can  be  fashioned. 
The  ladies  related  to  the  members  of  the 
Southern  Society  of  New  York  are  to  give 
a  "Cotton  Ball"  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on 
November  12  that  promises  to  be  the  great 
social  event  of  the  season. 

Throughout  the  South  and  Middle  West 
merchants,  responsive  to  the  urgings  of  pa- 
triotic women,  are  holding  cotton  sales  and 
telling  the  public  they  will  aid  the  South  by 
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using  more  cotton  materials.      Sentiment  is  money  to  cover  purchases  in  large  quantity 

wonderfully  effective.     America  never  knew  of  cotton  at  prevailing  prices.    The  situation 

so   much   about   the   virtue   of   cotton   as   it  in  the  South  is  so  tender  that  any  effort  to 

knows  to-day,  and  was  never  more  eager  to  buy  in  volume  sends  prices  soaring.     There 

promote  its  use.  is  no  stability.     Prices  vary  according  to  the 

But    while    these    plans   and    others    have  sentiment  in  various  localities.     In  fact,  the 

been  forming,  much  time  has  elapsed.   Count-  whole  machinery  through  which  the  cotton 

less  bolls  of  cotton   have  been   picked  over  crop  has  been  marketed  has  been  disarranged, 

by   the   field-hands   and    the    weight   of   the  Without  the  regular  exchanges  doing  busi- 

crop  is  about  to  be  felt.     Every  day  makes  ness,    everyone   shifts    for    himself.      Cotton 

the  situation  more  acute.  unquestionably   is  cheap,   but   with   the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  the  crop  still  to  come 

^  INCREASING    COST    OF    PRODUCTION  Qn   ^  ^^  ^   ^   ^^   ^  evidence> 

Few  commodities  have  been  so  erratic  in  no  one  knows  whether  prices  will  break  to 

price    as    cotton.      Within    the    last    sixteen  figures  never  expected   to  be  seen  again  or 

years  it  has  sold  as  low  as  five  cents  a  pound  whether,  by  an  early  ending  of  the  war  or 

and  as  high  as  twenty  cents.     To  the  grain  through  the  success  of  some  one  of  the  plans 

producer     dollar     wheat     spells     prosperity,  for   relief,    the   crisis   will    be   bridged   over 

Dollar  wheat  is  equivalent  to  thirteen-cent  and  prices  will  advance.     The  prudent  man 

cotton  in  the  return  to  the  producer.     The  buys  only  what  he  can  handle  without  trouble 

cost  of  producing  cotton  has  increased  greatly  and  is  content  to  await  developments. 
in  the  last  fifteen  years.     In  1899  six  cents 

covered     the     farmer's     expense.       To-day,  EGYPT  AND  INDIA  EVEN  WORSE  0FF 

through   the  wider   utilization  of   fertilizer,  Serious   as   is   the   outlook   of    the   cotton 

the   increased    cost   of   all   commodities,    the  farmer  of  America,  and  uncertain  as  is  the 

higher  price  paid  for  cotton  picking,  the  great  prospect  of  the  spinner,  it  is  not  so  bad  as 

advance  in  cost  of  horses  and  mules,  the  cost  in  Egypt  or  India.     Cotton  plays  a  more  im- 

of  production  is  figured  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  portant   part   in   the   affairs  of    Egypt   than 

To  estimate  the  return   to  the  South  on  it  does  in  our  South.     Egypt  depends  on  it 

the  basis  of  the  high  or  low  or  the  average  practically    for    everything.      The    Egyptian 

price  in  any  one  cotton  year  would  not  be  cotton   is   long  staple,   and   of   finer   quality 

accurate.      Cotton   has  been   the  speculative  than  the  American.     If  Egypt  does  not  get 

football  of  many  financial  adventurers.    Gen-  assistance    it    means    financial    collapse    and 

erally  the  high  prices  have  been  touched  in  destitution.      The    British   Government   may 

the   tail  of  the   crop,   when   the  amount   to  find    it   necessary   to   extend   assistance.      In 

come    forward    has    been    relatively    small.  India  cotton  has  been  growing  in  importance 

Generally  the  farmer  has  received  less  than  year   by  year.     The  crop   this  year  is   big. 

the  average  price  of  the  season.  The  planters  must  get  aid  from  bankers  or 

the  government  or  both  or  there  will  be  an 

THE    MANUFACTURER,    TOO,    HAS    LOST  utter  collapse 
HEAVILY 

In  the  great  mass  of  discussion  over  the  Europe's  cotton  centers  overstocked 
problem  of  the  cotton-farmer  little  considera-  To  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  outlook,  the 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  cotton-spirne-,  European  spinners,  in  addition  to  the  chaos 
yet  he  has  troubles  that  are  serious.  Last  brought  on  by  the  war,  are  loaded  up  with 
season  was  not  a  profitable  one.  The  con-  manufactured  goods  and  have  had  their  mar- 
sumption  of  cotton  was  the  largest  on  record,  kets  taken  from  them  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  cotton  year  trade  France  has  three  important  cotton-manufac- 
was  poor,  the  mills  had  difficulty  in  disposing  turing  centers.  One  is  in  the  department  of 
of  their  goods,  except  at  a  loss,  and  many  the  Nord,  the  mills  being  bunched  about 
of  them  had  large  stocks  of  their  product  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing.  Although 
on  hand.  With  a  perpendicular  drop  in  there  has  been  much  fighting  near  by,  the 
price  of  from  thirteen  cents  to  nearly  seven  mills  have  not  been  damaged  so  far  as  is 
cents  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  the  manu-  known.  There  is  another  cotton  district 
facturers  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  in  the  Vosges.  The  third  is  at  Rouen,  Nor- 
goods,   except    at   figures   that   are    ruinous,  mandy. 

The    disorganization    of    trade    and    finance  Germany  has  many  cotton  plants.     Augs- 

makes  it  hard  for  them  to  collect  outstanding  burg  and  the  Hot  Bamberg  districts  in  Ba- 

accounts    or     borrow    on     reasonable    terms  varia    have   bfn    ca"e<]    the    Manchester   of 
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Germany.  There  are  various  mills  at  A  demoralized  industry 
Mulhausen,  in  Alsace,  the  largest  being  Few,  if  any,  of  the  Continental  mills  made 
owned  by  the  Dreyfus  family,  of  which  the  money  last  year.  Some  of  them  have  six 
famous  Captain  Dreyfus,  of  the  French  months'  production  in  their  storehouses  un- 
army,  whose  trial  was  an  international  affair,  sold.  The  biggest  mill  in  Belgium,  for  ex- 
is  a  member.  At  Thann,  Wesserling,  and  ample,  on  May  31  had  a  stock  of  manufac- 
Rothau,  which  also  are  in  Alsace,  there  are  tured  g00(}s  on  iiand  representing  8,000,000 
mills.  There  are  very  large  mills  at  Chem-  francs,  while  the  capital  of  the  mill  is 
nitz  and  Werdau,  in  Saxony,  and  Stuttgart,  10,000,000  francs. 

in  Wurtemberg.     Baden  is  a  big  cotton  cen-  The'  reports    from    England   are   that   the 

ter  and  Gronau  and  Rheine,  in  Westphalia,  cotton-manufacturing    situation    is    bad,    but 

Munchen-Gladbach,    Rheydt,    and    Cologne,  on  the  Continent  it  is  worse.      Not  only  is 

in  the  Rhine  province,   and  elsewhere  much  tne  industry  demoralized,   but   traffic  is  dis- 

cotton   is   consumed.  arranged,    finances   are   paralyzed,    and    mill 

the  situation  IN  AUSTRIA  and  RUSSIA  organizations    are    dispersed    through    mill- 
hands  being  called  to  war. 

Austria   probably    is   in   a  worse   fix   than  ln  vjew  0f  a\\  tnjs  no  one  can  teH  wnat 

any  other  European  nation,  so  far  as  cotton  European   takings  of   cotton   will  be.     The 

is  concerned.     There  are  mills  of  enormous  people  must  be  clothed.     The  stocks  in  the 

size  in  Vienna,  and  there  is  a  considerable  rnjHs  wjH  be  disposed  of  somewhere.     More 

mill    industry    in    Prague    and    Reichenberg,  g00ds   must   be  made.      Despite  the   tremen- 

in  Bohemia.     By  reason  of  the  Balkan  War,  dous  money  waste  of  the  war  and  the  killing 

Austrian  mills  suffered  severely,  a  consider-  or    maiming    of    hundreds    of    thousands,    if 

able  volume  of  Austria's   textile   production  not  millions  of  men,  a  fair  number  of  mills 

being  sold  in  the  Balkan  district.     Now  the  w[\\  De  ^ept  [n  operation, 
nation  is  struggling  for  its  life  in  the  greatest 

war  in   its   history;   its  financial   straits  are  Lancashire's  distress  in  our  civil  war 

extreme  and  the  business  is  prostrated.  There   is   not    likely    to    be    such    fearful 

Russia  has  great  mills  at  Petrograd,  Mos-  distress   in    Lancashire,    the   cotton-manufac- 

cow,  and  Lodz.      Its  consumption  of  cotton  turing    center    of    Great    Britain,    as   there 

is  large.     It  raises  some  cotton  in  the  Cau-  was  during  our  Civil  War.     It  is  odd  but  it 

casus,  but  it  buys  a  good  deal  of  American  is  true  that  the  prostration  of  the   English 

growth.  textile  industry  then  was  owing  to  a  surplus. 

and  not  a  shortage  of  cotton.     The  South,  in 

THE    NEUTRAL    COUNTRIES,     BELGIUM,    AND  ^^   frQm   fhe  Un|on     figurgd   ^  Q^ 

Britain,  whose  command  of  the  cotton-manu- 

Italy   has   mills   of   importance   at    Milan,  facturing  business  then  was  absolute,  would 

Turin,    Genoa,   and    Naples.      These   are   in  be    forced   to    recognize   the   Confederacy   in 

position    to    work    to    advantage,    owing    to  order  to  save  its  cotton  industry,  or,   if  the 

Italy's    neutrality,     and    should     take    more  blockade   of    Southern    ports   to   prevent   the 

American  cotton  than  before.  exportation  of  cotton   to   England   was  per- 

Spain  has  mills  at  Barcelona  and  Malaga,  sisted  in  by  the  North,  Great  Britain  would 

What    has    been    said    of    Italy    applies    also  be  dragged  into  the  war. 

to  Spain.     Switzerland  has  mills  at  Basle  and  The  truth  was  that  the  spinners  of  Lanca- 

Zurich.     The  Swiss  should  use  more  cotton  shire  welcomed  the  war.     They  had  immense 

than  usual.  stocks  of  cotton  goods  on  hand  when  Sumter 

Holland  has  mills  at  Enschede.  The  was  fired  on  and  their  stock  of  raw  material 
Dutch  find  a  market  for  most  of  their  pro-  was  1,500,000  bales, — an  enormous  amount 
duction  at  home  or  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  in  those  days.  The  Civil  War  came  just  as 
but  if  German  mills  cannot  get  cotton  the  an  era  of  wild  expansion  of  cotton  manufac- 
Dutch  are  likely  to  be  drawn  on  to  supply  turing  had  ended  and  a  collapse  was  begin- 
part  of  Germany's  needs.  ning.     The  war  served  to  increase  not  only 

The  Belgians  had  mills  at  Ghent  and  the  value  of  the  big  stock  of  goods  on  hand 
Alost.  In  the  destruction  of  Alost  the  mills  but  also  of  the  mountain  of  raw  material, 
were  wiped  out,  but  the  mills  of  Ghent  Instead  of  facing  bankruptcy  the  British 
have  1,000,000  spindles.  Belgium's  cotton  spinners  made  fortunes.  They  curtailed  pro- 
trade  has  been  at  home  and   in  the  Congo,  duction  and  the  price  of  cotton  goods  rose  to 

England's  mills,   as  everyone   knows,   are  unheard  of  figures.    The  price  of  raw  cotton, 

in  the  Lancashire  district  principally.  too,  went  to  62  cents  a  pound. 
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Meanwhile  tens  of  thousands  of  cotton 
operatives  in  and  about  Lancashire  were  re- 
duced almost  to  starvation.  Nearly  200,000 
persons  in  Lancashire  were  receiving  relief 
from  the  guardians  of  the  poor  at  one  time. 
Thousands  of  others  were  supported  by  pri- 
vate charity. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  throughout  all 
their  long  period  of  suffering  the  mill  hands 
were  ardent  in  their  advocacy  of  the  North- 
ern cause.  They  looked  upon  the  war  as  one 
for  suffering  humanity  and  they  bore  their 
share  of  the  burden  with  a  bravery  that  has 
few  parallels.  One  of  the  dramatic  touches 
to  this  remarkable  situation  was  the  sending 
by  a  New  York  philanthropist,  George  Gris- 
wold,  of  a  shipload  of  flour  to  the  starving 
mill  people.  When  the  ship  reached  Liver- 
pool the  government  refused  to  accept  any  of 
the  customary  dues;  stevedores,  pilot,  tug 
men, — everyone  offered  their  services  without 
pay  and  the  food  was  rushed  to  Manchester. 
At  least  two  more  cargoes  of  flour  went  from 
New  York  to  the  patient,  poor,  but  brave 
mill  hands  and  then,  happily,  times  began  to 
brighten. 

To-day  Lancashire  has  more  than  double 
the  mill  capacity  of  1861.  In  1911,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Census,  605,177  persons 
were  employed  in  and  about  cotton  mills  in 
England.  The  condition  of  the  British  cot- 
ton trade  is  giving  concern  to  the  King's 
government  but  there  is  no  fear  of  anything 
calamitous.  One  thing  that  will  militate 
against  American  cotton,  however,  is  that  so 
far  as  possible,  British  mills  will  use  Egyp- 
tian cotton  in  the  present  crisis.  They  must 
do  this, — for  Egypt  is  British  and  Egypt's 
plight  is  desperate. 

ADVANTAGES     OF    THE     AMERICAN'     SPINNER 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  American 
mills  must  be  benefited  by  the  woes  of  the 
European  spinners.  New  trade,  new  mar- 
kets, will  be  opened  to  American-made  cot- 
ton goods!  Heretofore  America  has  ex- 
ported only  5  per  cent,  of  its  cotton  manu- 
factures. The  usual  answer  to  the  riddle  of 
why  this  is  so  is  that  American  labor  is  so 
highly  paid  in  comparison  with  foreign  labor 
that  American  mills  cannot  compete  success- 
fully with  their  European  rivals.  But 
America  always  has  had  advantages  that 
should    offset    or    compensate    for    this    fact. 

The  items  of  ocean  freight,  marine  insur- 
ance, and  tare  make  the  European  spinner  pay 
in  excess  of  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  more 
tor  in>  cotton  than  the  American  does.  It  is 
not  true  that  European  mill-hands  are  better 


than  American.  The  reverse  is  the  fact. 
Most  of  the  European  mill  labor  is  low 
grade.  There  was  a  strike  in  one  of  the 
mills  of  Ghent  because  an  American  weaver 
employed  there  did  so  much  work  that  it 
shocked  the  other  hands.  He  did  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Belgian  average,  and  the 
mill-owners  had  to  discharge  him  before  the 
others  would  return  to  duty.  Foreign  labor 
is  cheaper, — decidedly  cheaper.  On  the 
Continent  a  mill-h?nd  has  to  be  rated  good 
to  get  80  cents  a  day,  but  he  is  below  the 
average  of  the  American  worker  in  every 
branch  of  his  trade. 

REDUCING    NEXT    SEASON'S    CROP 

With  a  realization  of  what  a  surplus  of 
4,000,000  bales  from  the  present  crop  threat- 
ens, and  with  the  fear  that  the  European 
war  may  last  a  long  time,  there  has  been  an 
agitation  to  curtail  the  planting  of  cotton 
next  season  so  radically  that  the  bulk  of  the 
two  crops  will  equal  only  the  needs  of  the 
two  years,  and  the  excess  therefore  will  be 
wiped  out.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to 
prevent  the  planting  of  any  cotton.  Appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  legislatures  of  some 
Southern  States  to  enact  prohibitory  laws 
covering  the  subject. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  such  legis- 
lation, and  natural  laws  no  doubt  will  prove 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  crop  of 
next  year.  In  fact,  no  one  can  tell  what 
the  size  of  this  season's  crop  will  be.  If 
prices  stiffen  a  bit  it  may  come  up  to  or 
exceed  the  Government  estimate.  If  prices 
decline  it  is  likely  to  be  smaller,  for  cotton 
that  would  make  many  thousands  of  bales 
will,  in  that  event,  not  be  picked,  because 
picking  costs  money,  and  broken  and  dis- 
heartened farmers  will  abandon  fields  which 
in  better  times  they  would  pick  clean. 

Unquestionably  the  American  cotton  man- 
ufacturer has  an  opportunity  through  the 
cheapness  of  cotton  and  the  wreckage  of 
Europe's  trade  to  develop  markets  into  which 
he  never  ventured  before.  If  he  plays  his 
part  well  he  should  profit  greatly. 

FINDING   NEW   USES    FOR   COTTON   GOODS 

And,  dark  as  the  outlook  is  for  the  Ameri- 
can cotton-grower  now,  there  is  a  bright  spot 
that  has  not  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  greatness  of  the  cotton-growing 
industry  of  America  has  come  from  adversity. 
Through  surplus  production  cotton  has 
found  new  avenues  of  use.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  the  crop  of  the  South  has  sold 
much    below    the    cost   of    production.      No 
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doubt  it  would  be  to  the  lasting  advantage 
of  the  South  if  its  agriculturists  learned  to 
diversify  more  with  their  crops,  but  never- 
theless, for  every  excess  crop  the  South  has 
given  the  world,  the  South  ultimately  has 
prospered  greatly. 

In  the  late  '90s  cotton  sold  at  prices  so 
low  that  the  South  was  in  a  desperate  finan- 
cial condition.  There  was  widespread  agita- 
tion to  curtail  production.  But,  unknown 
to  the  cotton  men,  the  cheapness  of  cotton 
se-t  forces  at  work  for  cotton  that  put 
it  into  employments  of  which  the  cotton- 
grower  never  dreamed.  The  stuff  was  so 
cheap  and  there  was  so  much  of  it  that 
bright  minds  discovered  ways  in  which  it 
could  be  used  advantageously.  The  forests 
of  America  were  beginning  to  feel  the  drain 
of  the  axman  and  the  mills.  Flour  men 
who  had  put  their  products  in  barrels  found 
barrel-staves  and  hoops  advancing  so  much 
in  price  that  some  substitute  had  to  be  util- 
ized. Gradually  the  cotton  sack  displaced 
the  wooden  barrel  as  the  container  for  flour. 
Then  the  makers  of  cement  followed  the 
example  of  the  makers  of  flour. 

Someone  discovered  that  tobacco  did  re- 
markably well  when  grown  under  shade. 
That  resulted  in  thousands  of  acres  of  to- 
bacco land  being  screened  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  hoods  of  cotton.  Wallpaper  manu- 
facturers found  that  cotton  was  cheaper  than 
the  material  they  were  using  in  the  making 
of  wall  decorations.  Then  the  automobile 
came  into  fashion.  That  gave  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  rubber  trade  and  also  created 
a  great  demand  for  cotton, — for  cotton  plays 
almost  as  large  a  part  as  rubber  in  the  ma- 
king of  a  tire.  The  extension  of  the  tele- 
phone and  the  trolley  created  another  avenue 
for  the  use  of  cheap  cotton.  All  the  tele- 
phone wires  that  are  indoors  or  in  cables  are 
insulated.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 
used  in  covering  the  wire.  The  hose  used  in 
the  airbrake  is  made  largely  of  cotton. 

Without  the  cotton-grower  of  the  South 
knowing  it,  the  surplus  that  had  hung  over 
the  cotton  market  was  absorbed  by  industries 
that  formerly  had  little  or  no  use  for  cotton. 
Once  cotton  was  introduced  into  these  in- 
dustries its  uses  broadened  steadily.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  favor  cotton.  Most  of  the 
governments  of  the  world  decided  that  the 
old  woolen  uniforms  of  soldiers  were  not 
the  best  for  their  service.  Khaki  was  sub- 
stituted. Khaki  is  largely  cotton.  The 
makers  of  belting  found  that  cotton  suited 
them  very  well.  It  is  so,  too,  with  agricul- 
tural   machinery-     The    International    Har- 


vester Company  now  buys  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bales  of  cotton  annually  to  make 
aprons,  carriers,  and  elevators  for  its  reapers, 
binders,  headers,,  and  thrashers.  The  price 
of  hides  rose  so  high  that  leather  men  dis- 
covered it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
make  imitation  leather  goods.  These  are 
largely  cotton. 

Who  can  doubt  that  cotton  will  find  a 
multitude  of  new  uses  because  of  its  present 
cheapness?  The  Amoskeag  Mills  are  build- 
ing the  largest  bag  factory  in  the  world  to 
make  cotton  bags  for  a  service  in  which 
other  goods  formerly  entered  into  the  mak- 
ing. Cotton  is  to  replace  jute  in  various 
articles,  even  in  the  bagging  that  makes  the 
cover  of  the  cotton  bale.  The  best  flax  in 
the  world  is  raised  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France.  Through  the  destruction  of  this 
flax  crop  there  will  be  a  pronounced  demand 
for  cotton  to  replace  it. 

THE   IMMEDIATE    FUTURE 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  war  a  fair  amount 
of  cotton  will  be  required  for  military  sup- 
plies and  hospital  equipment.  Recently  New 
England  mills  received  orders  for  300,000 
yards  of  cotton  duck  for  export, — presumably 
for  tents.  France  has  ordered  500,000  yards 
of  crash.  Many  hurry  orders  are  expected,  as 
there  is  urgent  need  for  sheets,  blankets  that 
are  part  cotton,  pajamas  for  the  wounded  in 
hospitals,  bandages,  gun  cotton  and  a  multitude 
of  other  articles  into  which  cotton  enters. 

When  cotton  is  low  in  price  it  captures 
new  kingdoms.  And  those  it  captures  it 
retains.  The  crop  of  1914  may  not  be  the 
disaster  to  the  South  that  it  seems  at  present. 
The  variety  of  bills  introduced  into  Congress 
for  governmental  aid  to  the  cotton  farmers 
were  not  taken  seriously  by  men  of  conse- 
quence in  the  trade.  The  Senate  measures 
for  the  purchase  of  cotton  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  not  more  than  ten  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  limiting  of  next  year's  crop  by  prohibi- 
tive taxation,  are  economically  unsound  and 
dangerous  in  precedent. 

Immeasurably  more  good  may  be  expected 
from  the  project  of  the  western  and  southern 
bankers  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  plan  has  met  with  such  favor  that  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  $150,000,000  desired  being 
oversubscribed.  New  York  financiers  have 
gone  into  this  syndicate  with  confidence.  The 
proposal  is  to  lend  on  the  basis  of  six  cents  a 
pound,  middling  cotton.  That  would  estab- 
lish a  price  below  which  cotton  would  not 
decline  and  would  save  the  market  from  its 
chief  danger — demoralization. 


ITALY  AND  THE  WAR 

BY  T.  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


OF  all  the  many  surprises  which  have 
startled  the  world  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  European  war,  perhaps  the  most 
unexpected  has  been  the  attitude  of  Italy.  In 
those  tense  days  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  when  ever-darkening  storm  clouds 
heralded  an  inevitable  catastrophe,  the  world 
at  large  counted  on  Italian  aid  to  Germany 
and  Austria  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
"Triple  Alliance  versus  Triple  Entente"  was 
the  dictum  of  the  day. 

Then  suddenly,  on  August  3,  came  Italy's 
declaration  of  neutrality,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment prefacing  this  action  by  formal  notice 
to  the  German  ambassador  that  it  did  not  re- 
gard its  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  as  compelling  it  to  assist  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  what  Italy  regarded 
as  an  offensive  war.  The  momentous  nature 
of  this  step  was  everywhere  recognized,  and 
it  was  judged  in  accordance  with  the  fears  or 
hopes  of  the  several  commentators.  In  Ger- 
many and  Austria  the  news  was  received 
with  wrathful  indignation,  albeit  the  rising 
tide  of  popular  invective  against  Italy's 
"treason"  was  quickly  checked  by  official 
pressure,  the  Austrian  and  German  govern- 
ments confining  themselves  to  a  strong  but 
discreet  protest.  England,  France  and  Rus- 
sia, on  the  other  hand,  greeted  the  welcome 
tidings  with  exuberant  delight  and  began  an 
official  and  non-official  campaign  to  sweep 
Italy  over  to  the  Allies'  side,  scarcely  a  day 
passing  without  its  crop  of  French  or  Eng- 
lish press-rumors  that  Italy  is  about  to  enter 
the  lists  against  its  quondam  political 
partners. 

In  view  both  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  Italian  neutrality  and  the  even  greater 
significance  of  a  possible  Italian  cooperation 
with  the  Allies,  it  seems  fitting  to  attempt  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  following  outstanding 
features  in  the  situation: — (1)  The  origin 
and  character  of  the  "Triple  Alliance"  of 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy;  (2) 
Its  internal  and  external  development;  (3) 
Italy's  present  attitude;  (4)  The  chief  fac- 
tors influencing  Italy's  future  policy. 

When  in  September,  1870,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel's  soldiers  entered  Rome,  Italian 
unity  in  the  ordinarj    sense  of  the  term  was 
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complete,  and  the  entire  peninsula  at  last 
formed  a  single  sovereign  state, — the  "King- 
dom of  Italy."  For  ten  years  the  French 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  had  upheld  the 
Pope's  temporal  power  over  Rome  by  a 
French  garrison,  but  after  Sedan  this  garri- 
son had  hurried  home  to  meet  the  Prussian 
invaders  of  France,  whereupon  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  instantly  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  Papal  Sovereignty  by  seizing  defense- 
less Rome  and  making  it  the  Italian  capital. 

WHY  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  SEEMED  NECES- 
SARY TO   EUROPE 

Nevertheless,  Italian  unity  had  wounded  so 
many  different  interests,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, that  the  new  kingdom  was  exposed  to 
more  than  one  danger  whose  perilous  possi- 
bilities were  enhanced  by  Italy's  diplomatic 
isolation.  Austria  could  not  be  expected  to 
forget  in  a  day  those  fair  provinces  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  ceded  to  Italy  after  the 
Austro-Italian  wTars  of  1859  and  1866 
respectively,  and  her  natural  desire  for  re- 
venge was  stimulated  by  both  the  clamor  of 
dispossessed  Italian  princelets  at  their  Haps- 
burg  relative's  hospitable  court  and  the  Pope's 
appeals  to  Catholic  Austria  to  rescue  the 
Holy  See  from  Piedmontese  despoilers  of 
Peter's  patrimony.  Indeed,  the  "Roman 
Question"  threatened  to  bring  down  on 
United  Italy  not  merely  the  old  Austrian 
enemy  but  the  recent  French  ally  as  well. 
For  in  France  the  Radical  "Government  of 
the  National  Defense"  which  had  smiled 
upon  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome  had 
quickly  given  way  to  the  Royalist  and  Catho- 
lic "Assembly  of  Bordeaux,"  and  Thiers, 
France's  Chief  Executive,  had  long  been  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Italian  unity.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  indeed,  the  Young  Kingdom 
of  Italy  was  in  extreme  peril,  standing 
as  it  did  without  a  single  ally  in  face  of 
militant  Catholicism  both  abroad  and  at 
home. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 
that  Italy,  keenly  sensible  of  her  isolation, 
should  have  sought  allies.  And  this,  be  it 
noted,  not  merely  for  defense  against  the 
Roman  peril.  Delicate  as  was  the  internal 
situation,   it  is  characteristic  of  the  buoyant 
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spirit  of  Young  Italy  that  even  in  these  first 
critical  years  its  statesmen  had  a  robust  opti- 
mism in  the  high  destinies  of  their  country 
and  longed  to  realize  its  ambitious  aspira- 
tions. Indeed,  the  danger  was  that  these 
same  aspirations,  from  their  diverse  and  far- 
reaching  nature,  might  expose  Italy  to 
disaster. 

NATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Italy's  foreign  ambitions  may  be  grouped 
under  two  main  heads, — the  nationalist 
and  the  colonial.  During  these  early 
years,  however,  national  aspirations  occupied 
the  center  of  the  stage.  This  school  of 
thought  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
"Irredentism."  By  the  occupation  of  Rome 
in  1870  Italian  political  unity  had  been 
arrived  at.  Italian  racial  unity,  however, 
was  by  no  means  attained.  Beyond  Italy's 
historic  frontiers  lay  a  whole  fringe  of  Ital- 
ian or  Italianized  populations:  French  Cor- 
sica, Savoy  and  Nice  ;  Swiss  Ticino  ;  English 
Malta;  Austrian  Trentino  and  Trieste.  The 
nationalist  exaltation  of  the  recent  wars  of 
liberation  had  so  fired  the  Italian  people  that 
the  political  union  of  historic  Italy  seemed 
but  the  first  step  towards  a  greater  union  of 
the  whole  Italian  race  by  the  political  incor- 
poration of  all  outlying  fragments,  to  which 
were  given  the  significant  term  "Italia  Irre- 
denta" or  "Unredeemed  Italy." 

Of  course  the  "redemption"  of  French, 
Swiss,  and  English  possessions  was  for  the 
moment  a  mere  pious  aspiration  outside  the 
bounds  of  practical  politics.  The  question 
of  Trentino  and  Trieste,  however,  appeared 
quite  a  different  matter.  Lying  as  did  these 
districts  just  beyond  the  Italian  frontier, 
they  seemed  the  natural  appendages  of  newly 
"redeemed"  Lombardy-Venetia;  in  addition 
to  which  this  same  redemption  had  aroused 
among  the  Trent  and  Trieste  populations 
themselves  a  strong  desire  for  annexation  to 
Italy.  Accordingly  the  '70's  were  filled  with 
a  whole  series  of  Irredentist  "incidents," 
culminating  in  the  "Oberdank  affair,"  when 
Austria  and  Italy  seemed  for  a  moment  on 
the  brink  of  war  over  Austria's  execution  of 
a  Trieste  Irredentist  agitator  convicted  of 
conspiracy  against  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's 
life. 

Strange  though  it  may  appear  in  the  light 
of  the  Oberdank  flurry,  however,  the  foun- 
dations of  that  "Triple  Alliance"  which  was 
to  bind  Italy  to  Austria  had  already  been 
laid  down,  and  like  so  many  apparent  incon- 
sistencies, this  Triplice  was  based  upon  sound 
considerations  which,  as  far  as  Italv  was  con- 


cerned, rested  upon  that  other  basic  factor  of 
her  foreign  policy,  the  colonial  question. 

Italy's  colonial  policy 

From  the  very  beginning  of  national  life 
Italian  statesmen  had  ear-marked  certain 
nearby  lands  as  necessary  areas  of  Italian 
colonization.  The  most  important  of  these 
regions  were  Albania  and  Tunis;  the  former 
lying  just  across  the  southern  neck  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  the  latter  actually  within  sight 
of  Sicily.  Both  Tunis  and  Albania  were  so 
weak  and  barbarous  that  they  could  not  long 
stand  alone,  but  for  strategic  and  economic 
reasons  their  occupation  by  strong  European 
powers  would  constitute  an  Italian  disaster 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Yet  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress of  1378  showed  that  Albania  was 
already  menaced  by  just  such  an  eventuality. 
Austria  had  then  acquired  the  stewardship 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  took  Al- 
bania in  flank,  while  Austria's  police-control 
over  the  Montenegrin  coast  gave  her  a  dis- 
tinct foothold  on  the  Albanian  littoral  as 
well.  Italy's  vain  protests  against  these 
innovations  had  merely  exposed  her  political 
weakness  and  isolation. 

All  this  convinced  thinking  Italians  that 
colonial  rather  than  irredentist  considerations 
should  guide  Italy's  foreign  policy.  "Italia 
irredenta"  was  a  fixed  quantity  which  might 
be  left  to  the  favor  of  circumstances,  but 
Albania  and  Tunis  were  not  naturally  Ital- 
ian and  could  be  made  so  only  by  the  undi- 
vided efforts  of  Italian  diplomacy.  The 
trouble  was  that  these  lands  were  menaced 
by  different  nations, — Albania  by  Austria, 
Tunis  by  France  already  entrenched  in  Al- 
geria along  most  of  Tunis'  land  frontier. 
Now  Italy's  rebuff  at  the  Berlin  Congress 
had  taught  her  that  if  she  remained  isolated 
she  could  hinder  neither  France  nor  Austria 
in  their  possible  designs.  The  obvious  step 
for  Italy,  therefore,  was  to  ally  herself  with 
one  or  the  other,  thereby  checking  her  ally 
by  friendship  while  menacing  the  other  with 
her  increased  diplomatic  force.  The  ques- 
tion now  was  which  was  the  better  ally,  both 
France  and  Austria  having  their  partisans. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  period  and  the 
reasons  making  for  an  Austrian  alliance  are 
alike  fully  explained  by  Signor  Marselli,  a 
well-known  Italian  thinker  of  that  day: 
"Let  us  in  all  clearness  put  to  ourselves  the 
following  question :  Since  the  very  force  of 
circumstances  is  drawing  Austria  toward 
Salonika  and  France  along  the  North  Afri- 
can coast;  since,  furthermore,  Italy  cannot 
oppose  both  at  once ;  which  of  the  two  is  our 
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greater  danger?  For  answer  we  need  only 
glance  at  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
understand  that  our  greatest  danger  is  France 
installed  opposite  Sicily,  our  outpost,  which 
would  thereby  become  an  outpost  inev- 
itably lost  in  case  of  war.  The  Egean  Sea 
is  far,  but  the  narrow  waters  between  Mar- 
sala and  Cape  Bon  are  really  the  Straits  of 
Sicily." 

It  was  thus  no  mere  question  of  pique 
which  threw  Italy  into  the  arms  of  Austria 
and  Germany  after  the  French  seizure  of 
Tunis  in  1881,  especially  if  we  recollect  that 
French  public  opinion,  still  largely  Catholic 
in  tone,  continued  to  demand  a  Papal  restora- 
tion at  Rome.  Italy  by  no  means  gave  up 
hope  of  expelling  France  from  Tunis, — that 
"Italian  colony  guarded  by  French  soldiers" 
as  the  Italian  statesman  Crispi  put  it,  and 
though  neither  Germany  nor  Austria  pos- 
sessed a  navy  worthy  of  the  name  Italy  pres- 
ently supplemented  her  land  strength  by  one 
of  those  clever  "combinazioni"  so  dear  to 
the  subtle  diplomacy  of  the  "Consulta." 

FORTUNES  OF  THE   "tRIPLICe" 

The  ink  of  the  Triplice  signatures  was 
scarcely  dry  when  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
opened  that  colonial  feud  between  France 
and  England  which  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  war  over  Fashoda  in  1898  and 
which  was  not  healed  till  the  year  1904. 
Italy  at  once  took  advantage  o;  this  state  of 
things  to  approach  England,  and  about  1890 
an  Anglo-Italian  instrument  was  signed 
whose  terms,  though  never  officially  pub- 
lished, certainly  dealt  with  Tunis  in  case  of 
an  Anglo-French  war,  besides  assuring  those 
Italian  claims  on  Tripoli  enforced  in  1911 
by  the  Italo-Turkish  war.  It  must  further 
be  remembered  that  till  the  close  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Anglo-German  relations 
were  good.  Italy  thus  occupied  the  enviable 
position  of  connecting-link  between  the  great 
military  powers  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
Mistress  of  the  Seas.  Evidently,  then, 
throughout  this  period  the  Triplice  was  a 
perfectly  sound  diplomatic  instrument,  com- 
manding as  it  did  ihe  support  and  confidence 
of  the  Italian  people.  This  was  best  proven 
by  the  exceeding  badness  of  Franco-Italian 
relation^  with  the  long  tariff-war  from  1888 
to  1899  and  such  outbursts  of  race-hatred  as 
the  massacre  of  Italians  at  Aigui's-Mortes 
(Southern    Fiance)    in    1893. 

The  year  1898,  however,  marks  the  Trip- 
lice's  apogee;  from  then  on  hegins  that  rapid 
disintegration    which   at   war's  crucial   touch 


has  reduced  the  famous  instrument  to  a  sec- 
ond "scrap  of  paper."  In  1899  the  Boer 
War  showed  England  the  perils  of  "splendid 
isolation,"  while  the  meteoric  rise  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  Germany  brought  home 
the  danger  to  British  economic  supremacy. 
The  result  was  the  Anglo-F/ench  "entente" 
of  1904.  This  diplomatic  revolution  made 
a  quick  shift  of  Italian  policy  an  absolute 
necessity.  Friendship  with  maritime  England 
was  as  vital  to  the  Italian  "combinazione"  as 
alliance  with  military  Austria  and  Germany, 
especially  since  Italy  now  possessed  Red  Sea 
colonies,  Levantine  aspirations  and  an  Eng- 
lish first-mortgage  on  Tripoli ; — all  of  which 
would  be  jeopardized  by  an  Anglo-Italian 
war.  Besides  which,  Italy's  relations  with 
Austria  were  of  themselves  becoming  decid- 
edly cool.  The  rift  in  the  lute  had  ap- 
peared in  1897,  when  Russia,  seeing  herself 
fairly  launched  in  her  Far-East  Manchurian 
adventure,  secured  her  Balkan  rear  by  the 
Austro-Russian  "Muerzsteg  Convention," 
whereby  Russia  recognized  Austria's  "special 
interest"  in  the  western  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  including,  of  course,  Albania. 
Austria  quickly  showed  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  this  agreement  with  her 
traditional  Balkan  rival,  and  Albania  was 
soon  honeycombed  with  Austrian  propaganda. 

GROWING     COOLNESS     BETWEEN     ITALY     AND 
AUSTRIA 

It  is  quite  clear  how  all  this  cut  at  the 
very  roots  of  Austro-Italian  cordiality.  Italy 
had  allied  herself  with  Austria  largely  to 
forestall  by  mutual  forbearance  a  progress 
which  she  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  check 
by  arms;  a  policy  described  by  Crispi  in  his 
saying  that  Italy  must  be  either  Austria's 
close  friend  or  bitter  enemy.  But  if  Austria 
were  striking  for  Albania  wherein  lay  the 
virtue  of  her  alliance  for  Italy? — especially 
since  Tunis  was  now  irrevocably  lost  by  the 
make-up  of  England  and  France. 

Furthermore,  Italy  had  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed by  the  Triplice's  economic  results. 
It  is  a  fact  generally  (but  most  shortsight- 
edly)  overlooked  that  the  Italian  statesmen 
who  made  the  Triple  Alliance  had  expected 
other  advantages  besides  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary hacking  from  the  Central  European 
powers.  Crispi  and  his  followers  had  hit  on 
the  secret  of  Venice's  former  prosperity; — 
the  fact  that  the  Signorial  Republic  had  been 
the  starting  point  of  that  great  Medieval 
trade-route  over  the  Brenner  Pass  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  It  had 
been  Crispi's  hope  to  form  a  Central  Euro- 
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pean  "Zollverein,"  or  tariff  union,  wherein 
Italy,  as  the  middleman  between  Levant  and 
Teutonic  North,  should  stride  forthwith  into 
the  first  rank  among  the  commercial  powers 
of  the  earth.  Instead  of  which  ambitious 
commercial  Germany  was  pushing  Italy  hard 
in  her  very  Levantine  preserves  while  Aus- 
tria was  building  a  merchant-marine  which 
threatened  Italy's  Adriatic  supremacy. 

With  these  several  facts  in  mind  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed 
an  increasing  hostility  between  these  nominal 
allies  and  that  the  Irredentist  note,  formerly 
almost  silenced,  has  increased  to  a  shrill  chal- 
lenge of  angry  defiance.    The  frantic  enthu- 
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siasm  which  greeted  d'Annunzio's  "La 
Nave,"  ("The  Ship"),  with  its  passionate 
cry  of  "Mare  nostro," — "Our  (Adriatic) 
Sea,"  and  the  great  sensation  made  by  Signer 
Pellegrini's  warlike  book  "Verso  la  Guerra," 
("Towards  War"),  have  revealed  the  inten- 
sity of  anti-Austrian  feeling  in  Italy  during 
recent  years. 

And  the  Austrian  press  has  naturally  re- 
torted in  kind.  The  following  words  of  the 
Austrian  admiral  Chiari,  published  in  that 
leading  Viennese  military  organ,  Danzer's 
Armeezeitung,  some  three  years  ago,  have  a 
very  pertinent  ring  to-day:  "It  is  certain 
that  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  war  on  several 
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fronts.  Without  hesitation  one  can  prophesy 
that  our  ally  in  peace  will  be  our  enemy  in 
war,  that  Italy  will  be  found  on  the  side  of 
our  enemies  rather  than  on  our  side,  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  meet  the  combined  armies  of 
Russia,  Servia,   Montenegro,  and  Italy." 

DID  GERMANY  AXD  AUSTRIA    EXPECT   ITALY'S 

AID? 

With  such  an  inflamed  state  or  Italian 
public  opinion  it  seems  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  German  and  Austrian  governments, 
despite  their  diplomatic  appeal-  and  protests, 
really  expected  Italy's  aid  in  the  present  war. 
The  facts  in  the  case  have  been  known  and 
widely  discussed  for  years  by  serious  journals 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  is  almost  a  diplo- 
matic axiom  that  a  great  war  cannot  be 
risked  in  face  of  popular  condemnation. 
That  arch-realist  Bismarck  laid  down  just 
this  dictum,  and  foresaw  the  very  case  in 
point  as  well.  In  that  political  testament 
"Gedanken  und  Erinnerungen"  ("'Reflec- 
tions and  Reminiscences"),  Bismarck  wrote, 
"All  contracts  between  great  States  cease  to 
be  unconditionally  binding  as  soon  as  they  are 
tested  by  the  struggle  for  existence.  No 
great  nation  will  ever  be  induced  to  sacri- 
fice its  existence  on  the  altar  of  treaty  fidelity. 
To-day  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  power  to  place  its  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  a  friendly  state  when  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  disapprove-  of  it. 
The  clause,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  is  tacitly  un- 
derstood to  apply  to  all  treaties  which  involve 
performance.  The  Triple  Alliance  no  more 
constitutes  a  foundation  capable  of  offering 
perennial  resistance  to  time  and  change  than 
did  the  numerous  other  Triple  and  Quad- 
ruple Alliances  which  preceded  it."  Finally, 
whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Bismarck  as  to 
the  theoretical  sanctity  of  positive  treaty  obli- 
gations, the  fact  remains  that  it  was  a  practi- 
cal impossibility  for  the  Italian  government  t< 
have  assisted  its  nominal  allies  in  the  present 
struggle.  The  dangerous  internal  disorders 
of  last  June  have  clearly  shown  the  fragility 
of  the  present  Italian  regime:  to  have  ri-ked 
the  country's  future  in  an  unpopular  war 
would  have  meant  certain  and  instant  revo- 
lution. 

WILL    ITALY    JOIN     THE    ALLIES? 

The  question  now  remains  whether  Italy 
will  remain  neutral  or  whether  she  will  join 
the  Allies.  On  the  whole,  sound  policy 
would  seem  to  dictate  a  continuance  of  Ital- 
ian neutrality.  In  the  first  place  neutral 
Italy  occupies  an  unrivaled  diplomatic  posi- 
tion  as  the  one  great   European  power  free 


from  the  scourge  of  war;  herself  intact 
while  her  neighbors  are  tearing  one  another 
to  pieces.  Every  day  that  passes  leaves  Italy 
both  relatively  and  absolutely  stronger,  and 
this  increasing  prosperity  will  enable  her  to 
liquidate  the  heavy  Tripolitan  legacy  and  to 
allay  that  acute  internal  crisis  which  only 
last  June  brought  her  within  an  ace  of  the 
social  revolution. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  moral 
right  Italy  would  have  to  begin  an  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  a  neighbor  still  technically 
her  ally.  Those  Italians  now  clamoring  for 
a  war  of  spoliation  against  Austria  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  national  good-faith 
is  not  only  a  virtue  but  a  most  valuable  po- 
litical asset  as  well.  A  wanton  attack  upon 
Austria  would  be  a  diplomatic  bankruptcy 
which  would  ruin  Italy's  credit  in  the  alli- 
ance-market of  the  world.  .  Of  course  the 
Allies  would  receive  her  with  open  arms; — 
yet  with  those  mental  reservations  always  ex- 
tended the  traitor,  whether  simple  soldier  or 
powerful   nation. 

And  then,  disregarding  all  internal  or 
moral  considerations,  is  it  so  certain  that 
Italian  interests  would  be  best  served  by  the 
entire  overthrow  of  Germany  and  Austria? 
It  is  quite  clear  that  Italy  would  expect 
nothing  less  than  Trentino,  Trieste  and  Al- 
bania, yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  she 
would  actually  get  the  last  two.  Trentino. 
of  course,  would  be  hers;  this  compact  group 
of  400.000  Italians  just  across  her  border 
would  clash  with  no  other  Allied  interest. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Italy 
will  get  Trentino  by  simply  sitting  still. 
The  loss  of  this  bit  of  South  Tyrol  would 
be  no  serious  blow  to  Austria,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  Vienna  may  agree  to 
cede  it  as  the  price  of  Italian  neutrality. 

THE     DALMATIAN'      LITTORAL 

Trieste  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The 
long  Dalmatian  coast-land,  with  its  great 
sea-ports  and  splendid  war-havens,  is  a  prize 
which  Austria  could  never  surrender,  since 
to  do  so  would  be  to  shut  herself  off  from  the 
sea  and  thus  commit  economic  suicide  by 
asphyxiation.  Of  course  the  triumph  of  the 
Allies  will  mean  the  disruption  of  Austria- 
Hungary  as  we  now  know  it,  but  thi>  would 
also  involve  the  erection  of  a  great  Serbo- 
Croat  state  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
Souls,  itself  the  inevitable  ally  of  an  infinitely 
more  powerful  Russian  Empire,  just  as 
Servia  and  Montenegro  are  the  clients  of 
Russia  to-day.  And  right  here  lies  Italy's 
peril.     Those  four  hundred  miles  of  Dalma- 
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tian  coast  so  passionately  claimed  by  many 
Italians  as  Irredentist  ground  are  claimed 
with  equal  passion  by  Serb  and  Croat  as  tbeir 
natural  outlet  to  the  sea; — a  claim  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  population 
is  mainly  Serbo-Croat  to-day.  The  entire 
Dalmation  coast  counts  less  than  400,000 
Italians,  mostly  concentrated  in  the  towns, 
elsewhere  scattered  in  the  thinnest  of  fringes 
along  the  isles  and  headlands  and  hard 
pressed  by  the  solid  Slav  mass  of  the  Serbo- 
Croat  Hinterland.  When  we  see  the  present 
results  of  the  vendetta  sworn  by  pigmy  Ser- 
via  against  Austria  for  the  latter's  veto  of 
Serb  aspirations  to  an  Adriatic  outlet,  we 
may  well  ask  how  long  Italy  could  hold  the 
Dalmatian  littoral  against  a  Greater  Servia 
and  its  Russian  backer.  Many  years  ago 
that  noted  pan-Slavist  the  Russian  General 
Gurko  was  asked  how  far  Russia  would  go. 
"To  the  Isonzo,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
The  Isonzo  is  the  frontier  river  of  Italy.. 
Indeed,  many  Italians  have  perceived  the 
Slav  danger  to  their  Adriatic  aspirations. 
Some  years  since  a  deputy  roused  marked  ap- 
plause in  the  Italian  Chamber  by  asserting: 

Between  Austria  and  ourselves,  despite  many 
points  of  difference,  there  exists  one  certain  iden- 
tity of  interest.  A  great  peril  overhangs  her 
eastern  frontier;  a  peril  so  colossal  that  it  may 
one   day  roll  to  the/  Adriatic. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  Dalmatian  coast 
applies  equally  to  Albania.  Less  than  two 
years  ago  the  peace  of  Europe  was  jeopard- 
ized by  Servia's  determination  to  hold  this 
very  territory,  and  though  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  Triplician  powers    (including 


most  emphatically  Italy  herself)  forced  the 
Serb  to  relax  his  grip,  Servia's  "economic 
outlet"  on  the  Albanian  coast  assures  a  Slav 
foothold  which  a  Greater  Servia  will  cer- 
tainly not  fail  to  improve.  Really,  it  does 
not  seem  a  very  far  cry  to  an  Italo-Slav  war 
if  Italy  shall  maintain  her  oft-expressed  de- 
termination to  fight  rather  than  see  Albania 
in  other  than   Italian  hands. 

WOULD    A    TRIUMPH     OF    THE    ALLIES    FUR- 
THER Italy's  interests? 

Finally,  looking  at  the  larger  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem,  is  it  so 
certain  that  Italy's  future  is  bound  up  with 
the  decisive  triumph  of  the  Allies?  What- 
ever else  the  present  war  may  signify,  it 
means  as  far  as  the  Western  protagonists  are 
concerned  a  struggle  between  contented  and 
discontented  powers;  a  grapple  between  na- 
tions largely  satisfied  with  the  economic  and 
colonial  present  and  nations  which  (come  late 
into  the  world)  desire  a  larger  "place  in 
the  sun."  But  Italy  has  also  come  late  into 
the  world ;  she  also  desires  outlets  for  her 
products  and  her  teeming  population;  she 
also  has  her  "Nationalists,"  whose  calls  for 
aggressive  foreign  policies  and  complete  race- 
reunion  are  as  imperious  as  those  of  the  most 
extreme  section  of  the  Pan-German  league. 
True,.  Italy  cannot  wish  for  a  decisive  victory 
of  those  Teutonic  powers  her  keen  rivals  in 
the  past ;  nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  should  desire  or  further  that  triumph  of 
the  Allies  which  will  rivet  and  perpetuate 
their  present  commercial  and  colonial  pre- 
ponderance   upon    the    world. 
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THE  WAR  FROM  VARIED 
VIEWPOINTS 

LORD  BRYCE  ON  WAR  FOR  TREATIES 


ONE  of  the  important  deliverances  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  is  the  article  written 
last  month  by  Lord  Bryce  for  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

This  article  begins 
the  war  has  already 
called  the  attention 
of  the  world  outside 
Germany  to  certain 
doctrines  proclaimed 
there,  which,  in  Mr. 
Bryce's  opinion, 
"strike  at  the  root 
of  all  international 
morality,  as  well  as 
of  all  international 
law,  and  threaten  a 
return  to  primitive 
s  a  v  a  g  e  r  y,  when 
every  tribe  was  wont 
to  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre its  neighbor-." 

These  doctrines 
may  be  found  set 
forth  in  General 
Bernhardi's  book 
entitled  "Germany 
and  the  Next  War," 
which  has  already 
been  widely  circu- 
lated in  America,  as 
well  as  in  England. 
This  book  was  pub- 
lished  in    1911,  and 


professed  to  be  chiefly  based  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  famous  professor  of  history, 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke.  Because  these 
teachings  will  appear  to  most  readers  in  other 
countries  to  be  an  outburst  of  militarism  run 
mad.  Lord  Bryce  is  of  the  opinion  that  thej 
would  have  deserved  little  notice,  much  less 
refutation,  but  for  one  deplorable  fact,  viz.. 
that  action  has  recently  been  taken  by  the 
( rerman  Government  which  is  consonant 
with  them  and  seems  to  imply  belief  in  their 
soundness.  Lord  Bryce  allude-  here,  of 
ionise,  to  the  alleged  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality   as  guaranteed  bj   the  treaty   made 
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in  1830  and  renewed  in  1870,  when  Belgium 
refused  to  allow  the  German  armies  to  pa—, 
although  France,  the  other  belligerent,  had 
explicitly  promised  not  to  enter  Belgium. 
by    reminding    us   that    and  to  the  further  charge  that  Germany  has 

treated  Belgian 
cities  and  peoples, 
against  whom  she 
had  no  cause  of 
quarrel,  with  a 
harshness  unprece- 
dented in  the  his- 
tory of  modern 
C>  European      warfare. 

Lord    Bryce    does 
not    for    a    moment 
attribute    these   doc- 
trines to  the  learned 
class     in     Germany . 
whose      services      to 
science  and  learning 
he  is  glad  to  recog- 
nize, nor  to  the  bulk 
of   the   German    ad- 
ministration,  nor   to 
the    German    people 
generally.       Indeed, 
Bernhardi       himself 
repeatedly  complain- 
and  deplores  the  pa- 
cific    tendencies     of 
his    fellow  -  country- 
men.      Lord     Bryce 
personally      declares 
himself  unprejudiced  in  the  matter,  since  he 
has   been  one  of  those   who   for  many    years 
have   labored   to   promote   good   relations  be- 
tween the  German  and  English  peoples,  and 
he  had  hoped  and  believed,  to  the  beginning 
of   last    August,    that   between    England   and 
Germany   there   would   be  no   war,   because 
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Belgian  neutrality   would  be  respected. 

Nor  wa<  it  only  for  the  sake  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  that  English  friends  of  peace 
sought  to  maintain  good  feeling.  We  had  hoped, 
as  some  leading  German  state-men  had  hoped, 
that  a  friendliness  with  Germany  might  enable 
Great   Britain,   with  the  cooperation  of  the   United 
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States,  our  closest  friends,  to  mitigate  the  long 
antagonism  of  Germany  and  of  the  French,  with 
whom  we  were  already  on  good  terms,  and  to 
so  improve  their  relations  as  to  secure  the  gen- 
eral peace  of  Europe. 

Into  the  causes  of  the  war  Lord  Bryce  does 
not  enter,  further  than  to  deny  that  it  was 
commercial  rivalry  or  jealousy  of  German 
power  that  brought  Great  Britain  into  the 
field ;  nor,  he  says,  was  there  any  hatred  in 
the  British  people  for  the  German  people, 
nor  any  wish  to  break  their  power.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  persons  in  each  country  who 
desired  war  formed  a  small  minority.  So 
far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  it  was 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  that  arrested  all  ef- 
forts to  avert  war,  and  made  the  friends  of 
peace  themselves  join  in  holding  that  the  duty 
of  fulfilling  their  treaty  obligations  to  the 
weak  states  was  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration. 

TEACHINGS  OF  BERNHARDI 

Lord  Bryce  sums  up  the  doctrines  of  Bern- 
hardi,  as  apparently  accepted  by  the  military 
caste  to  which  he  belongs,  as  follows,  using 
Bernhardi's  own  words  except  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  abridge  a  lengthened  argu- 
ment : 

"War  is  in  itself  a  good  thing.  It  is 
a  biological  necessity  of  the  first  importance." 
(P.    18.) 

"The  inevitableness,  the  idealism,  the 
blessing  of  war  as  an  indispensable  and  stimula- 
ting law  of*  development  must  be  repeatedly  em- 
phasized."     (P.  37.) 

"War  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
furtherance  of  culture  and  power.  Efforts  to  se- 
cure peace  are  extraordinarily  detrimental  as  soon 
as  they  influence  politics."      (P.  28.) 

"Fortunately  these  efforts  can  never 
attain  their  ultimate  objects  in  a  world  bristling 
with  arms,  where  health}'  egotism  still  directs  the 
policy  of  most  countries.  God  will  see  to  it,  says 
Treitschke,  that  war  always  recurs  as  a  drastic 
medicine  for  the  human  race."      (P.  36.) 

Efforts  directed  toward  the  abolition 
of  war  are  not  only  foolish,  but  absolutely  im- 
moral, and  must  be  stigmatized  as  unworthy  of 
the  human   race."      (P.  34.) 

"Courts  of  arbitration  are  pernicious 
delusions.  The  whole  idea  represents  a  presump- 
tuous encroachment  on  natural  laws  of  develop- 
ment which  can  only  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
consequences    for   humanity    generally."      (P.    34.) 

"The  maintenance  of  peace  never  can 
be  or  may  be  the  goal  of  a  policy.      (P.  25.) 

"Efforts  for  peace  would,  if  they  at- 
tained their  goal,  lead  to  general  degeneration, 
as  happens  everywhere  in  nature  where  the  strug- 
gle   for  existence    is   eliminated."      (P.    35.) 

"Huge  armaments  are  in  themselves 
desirable.  They  are  the  most  necessary  precondi- 
tion of  our  national    health."      (P.   11.) 

"The    end    all    and   be   all    of   a   state 


is  power,  and  he  who  is  not  man  enough  to  look 
this  truth  in  the  face  should  not  meddle  with 
politics."        (Quoted    from    Treitschke's    "Politik." 

"The  state's  highest  moral  duty  is  to 
increase  its  power."      (Pp.  45-6.) 

"The  state  is  justified  in  making  con- 
quests whenever  its  own  advantage  seems  to  re- 
quire   additional    territory."      (P.   46.) 

"Self-preservation  is  the  state's  high- 
est ideal  and  justifies  whatever  action  it  may 
take  if  that  action  be  conducive  to  that  end. 
The  state  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  morality  of  its 
own  action.  It  is  in  fact  above  morality,  or,  in 
other  words,  whatever  is  necessary  is  moral.  Rec- 
ognized rights  (i.  e.,  treaty  rights)  are  never  ab- 
solute rights;  they  are  of  human  origin,  and, 
therefore,  imperfect  and  variable.  There  are  con- 
ditions in  which  they  do  not  correspond  to  the 
actual  truth  of  things.  In  this  case  infringement 
of  the   right  appears  morally  justified."      (P.  49.) 

"In  fact,  the  state  is  a  law- unto  it- 
self. Weak  nations  have  not  the  same  right  to 
live  as  powerful  and  vigorous  nations."     (P.  34.) 

"Any  action  in  favor  of  collective  hu-  ' 
manitv    outside    the    limits    of    the    state    and    na- 
tionality is  impossible."      (P.  25.) 

DOOM   OF  THE   SMALL  STATE 

Startling  as  these  propositions  are  when 
propounded  to-day  as  practically  axiomatic, 
they  are  by  no  means  new,  for  Lord  Bryce 
reminds  us  that  twenty-two  centuries  ago  the 
sophist  Thrasymachus,  in  Plato's  "Republic," 
argued — Socrates  refuting  him — that  justice 
is  nothing  more  than  the  advantage  of  the 
stronger, — in  other  words,  that  might  is 
right. 

By  the  operation  of  these  doctrines  smaller 
and  weaker  states  which  have  heretofore 
lived  in  comparative  security  beside  the  great 
powers  will  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
stronger,  even  if  protected  by  treaties  guaran- 
teeing their  neutrality  and  independence. 

Lord  Bryce  cites  instances  from  European 
history  to  show  that  the  small  states,  whose 
absorption  is  now  threatened,  have  been  a 
potent  and  useful,  "perhaps  the  most  potent 
and  useful,"  factor  in  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation. "It  is  in  them  and  by  them  that 
most  of  what  is  most  precious  in  religion,  in 
philosophy,  in  literature,  in  science  and  in 
art  has  been  produced."  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries have  all  been  small  states.  Coming 
nearer  home,  "England  had  in  the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton  a  popula- 
tion little  larger  than  all  Bulgaria  to-day. 
The  United  States,  in  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin  and  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton, counted  fewer  inhabitants  than  Den- 
mark or  Germany."  Reverting  to  German 
history,  "in  the  most  brilliant  generations 
of  German  literature  and  thought,  the  age 
of  Kant  and  Lessing  and  Goethe  and  Schil- 
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ler  and  Fichte,  there  was  no  real  German 
state  at  all,  but  a  congeries  of  principalities 
and  free  cities,  independent  centers  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  which  letters  and  science  pro- 
duced a  richer  crop  than  the  two  succeeding 
generations,  just  as  Great  Britain  also,  with 
eight  times  the  population  of  the  year  1600, 
has  had  no  more  Shakespeares  or  Miltons." 
According  to  Bernhardi,  culture,  literary 
and  scientific  and  artistic,  flourishes  best  in 
great  military  states,  but  this  idea,  says  Lord 
Bryce,  has  been  palpably  contradicted  by  his- 
tory. The  decay  of  art  and  literature  in  the 
Roman  world  began  just  when  Rome's  mili- 
tary power  had  made  that  world  one  great 
and  ordered  state.  No  race,  says  Lord  Bryce, 
not  even  the  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon,  is  en- 
titled  to  claim  the  leadership  of  humanity. 


Each  people  has  in  its  time  contributed  some- 
thing that  was  distinctively  its  own,  and  the 
world  is  far  richer  thereby  than  it  any  one 
race,  however  gifted,  had  established  its  per- 
manent ascendancy. 

Lord  Bryce  pays  tribute  to  the  altruism 
of  the  United  States  in  withdrawing  the 
troops  from  Cuba,  which  coud  easily  have 
been  retained,  and  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  restoring  the  amplest  self-government  to 
the  two  South-African  Republics,  so  that  citi- 
zens of  those  republics  which  were  in  arms 
against  Great  Britain  thirteen  years  ago  have 
now  spontaneously  come  forward  to  support 
her  by  arms  under  the  gallant  leader  who 
then  commanded  the  Boers.  He  concludes 
with  this  eloquent  analysis  of  the  true  test 
of   national   greatness : 

It  is  only  vulgar  minds  that  mistake  bigness  for 
greatness;  for  greatness  is  of  the  soul,  not  of  the 
body.  In  the  judgment  which  history  will  here- 
after pass  upon  the  forty  centuries  of  recorded 
progress  toward  civilization  that  now  lie  behind 
us,  what  are  the  tests  it  will  apply  to  determine 
the  true  greatness  of  a  people?  Not  population, 
not  territory,  not  wealth,  not  military  power; 
rather  will  history  ask  what  examples  of  lofty 
character  and  unselfish  devotion  to  honor  and 
duty  has  a  people  given?  What  has  it  done  to 
increase  the  volume  of  knowledge?  What  thoughts 
and  what  ideals  of  permanent  value  and  unex- 
hausted fertility  has  it  bequeathed  to  mankind? 
What  works  has  it  produced  in  poetry,  music,  and 
other  arts  to  be  an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment 
to  posterity?  The  small  peoples  need  not  fear  the 
application  of  such  tests. 

The  world  advances,  not,  as  the  Bernhardi 
school  supposes,  only  or  even  mainly  by  fighting; 
it  advances  mainly  by  thinking  and  by  the  process 
of  reciprocal  teaching  and  learning;  by  the  con- 
tinuous and  unconscious  cooperation  of  all  its 
strongest  and  finest  minds.  Each  race, —  Hellenic, 
Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Iberian,  Slavonic, — has 
something  to  give,  each  something  to  learn ;  and 
when  their  blood  is  blended  the  mixed  stock  may 
combine  gifts  of  both.  Most  progressive  races 
have  been  those  who  combined  willingness  to 
learn  with  strength,  which  enabled  them  to  re- 
ceive without  loss  to  their  own  quality,  retaining 
their  primal  vigor,  but  entering  into  the  labors  of 
others,  as  the  Teutons  who  settled  within  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  old 
civilization. 


A  KINDLY  GERMAN  REPLY 


IN  a  reply  to  Lord  Bryce  which  Dr.  Bern- 
hard  Dernburg,  formerly  Colonial  Minis- 
ter of  Germany,  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Sun  of  October  11,  the  attitude  of  General 
von  Bernhardi  is  disclaimed  as  representative 
of  German  public  sentiment.  Neither  von 
Bernhardi  himself,  says  Dr.  Dernburg,  nor 
the   followers  of   Treitschke,   nor   the   disci- 


ples of  Nietzsche  are  the  guiding  spirits  of 
those  men  who  are  now  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  German  government.  So  far 
as  the  mass  of  German  voters  are  concerned, 
fully  one-third  of  the  population  as  repre- 
sented by  the  ballot  is  Socialist,  and  have 
never  voted  the  budget  on  account  of  the 
war    expenditure    contained    therein.      More 
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than  one-third  of  the  German  population  is 
Catholic  politically  organized  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  equal  rights  of  Catholics  with 
Protestants.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Dernburg 
states  that  the  Bernhardi  book,  when  it  first 
appeared  in  Germany,  was  widely  con- 
demned for  its  very  extreme  views  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  some  misunderstanding  of 
the  German  feeling.  Dr.  Dernburg  pro- 
ceeds, however,  to  justify  General  Bern- 
hardi's  position,  in  a  measure,  by  stating  the 
reasons  that  actuated  him  in  writing  the 
book. 

Gen.  von  Bernhardi,  who  is  not  a  common  per- 
sonality, thought  he  had  reason  to  write  his  book 
because  of  the  effeminate  tendencies  that  he  saw 
in  Germany;  because  of  the  materialistic  trend 
of  life  and  the  strife  for  wealth  that  he  observed; 
because  of  the  lack  of  proportion  between  the 
growing  German  population  and  its  territory; 
because  of  the  small  share  she  had  in  such  coun- 
tries oversea  that  might  lend  themselves  to  coloni- 
zation or  could  secure  trade.  He  saw  how  this 
world  had  been  divided  up  since  1870;  how  the 
French,  with  39,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  home 
country  and  207,000  square  miles,  had  been  adding 
an  oversea  empire  of  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles 
and  nearly  60,000,000  people;  how  England,  hav- 
ing 45,000,000  population  in  the  home  country  and 
120,000  square  miles,  had  been  adding  3,200,000 
square  miles,  with  about  95,000,000  people,  in  the 
same  period;  how  Russia  had  taken  nearly  all  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  north  of  the  neutrality  line 
drawn  by  the  English-Russian  treaty  of  1907;  how 
Japan  had  been  doubling  its  territory  in  habitable 
and  fertile  country  and  gaining  influence  over 
twice  as  much  in  Manchuria,  which  it  practically 
controls;  how  even  Belgium,  of  only  11,000  square 
miles  and  a  home  population  of  7,500,000,  ac- 
quired the  Congo,  with  900,000  square  miles  and 
9,000,000  natives;  while  Germany,  with  208,000 
square  miles  at  home  and  65,000,000  people,  got 
about  1,100,000  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  13,000,000  people,  almost  all  of  which 
was  tropical  land  unfit  for  colonization,  half 
of  it  arid  land  unfit  for  production.  I  know 
the  story  of  that  struggle  because  I  have  stood 
in  it. 

Whenever  Germany  has  sought  to  get 
some  share  in  the  undivided  part  of  the 
world,  in  other  words,  to  get  some  "sphere 
of  influence,"  it  was  invariably  England,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Dernburg,  who  stood  in  her 
way.  This,  he  says,  was  the  case  in  the 
story  of  Morocco,  which  England  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  who  have  no 
need  for  expansion.  Something  similar  hap- 
pened in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  where 
Germany  looked  only  for  a  field  of  commer- 
cial endeavor. 

As  to  the  British  attitude  towards  interna- 
tional trade,  Dr.  Dernburg  maintains  that 
England's  declaration  that  she  is  a  free 
country  and  thai  all  the  peoples  can  do  busi- 


DR.     BERNHARD    DERNBURG 

(An    article    by    Dr.    Dernburg    on    "Germany's    Food 
Supply"   appears    on   page   579   of   this   Review) 


ness  with  her  on  the  same  terms  without 
preference  to  British  goods  is  true  only  as 
regards  England  herself.  The  spirit  of 
British  imperialism  has  caused  preferential 
tariffs  to  be  introduced  in  all  the  British  do- 
minions from  10  and  15  per  cent,  in  the 
Cape  and  Australia  to  33  per  cent,  in  Can- 
ada. 

After  citing  instances  in  Egypt,  China  and 
Italy  which  tend  to  show  that  treaty  stipula- 
tions have  been  disregarded  or  violated  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  Dr.  Dernburg  con- 
cludes with  this  paragraph : 

The  main  point  is  that  Mr.  Bryce  does  not  say 
a  word  for  his  country  or  for  the  English  attitude. 
He  writes  a  scholarly  article  which  makes  beau- 
tiful reading  and  is  the  act  of  a  patriot  who  will 
not  leave  his  country  in  a  difficult  situation.  He 
did  not  like  to  write  the  letter,  I  am  sure,  be- 
cause Mr.  Bryce  feels  as  I  do ;  that  England,  call- 
ing in  its  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
high-handed  policy  against  Germany  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Servians  and  the  Montenegrins  and 
the  Japanese  and  the  Indians  and  all  sorts  of 
Africans  as  well  as  the  Portuguese,  who  vie  in 
illiteracy  with  the  Russians,  more  than  70  per 
cent,  not  knowing  how  to  read  or  write,  it  could 
not  claim  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
the  advance  of  culture,  the  sacredness  of  treaties 
and  the  high  ideals  expressed  in  our  common 
faith.  Mr.  Bryce  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  these 
are  all  but  words  used  to  cover  big  materialism 
and   selfish  policy. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR 


PROFESSOR    ROLAND    G.     USHER 

(The  author  of  "Pan-Germanism."  who  contributes 
noteworthy  articles  on  the  war  to  the  North  American 
Review   and   the   Atlantic    Monthly) 

PROFESSOR  ROLAND  G.  USHER, 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
writing  in  the  North  American  Review 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October, 
analyzes  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  European  crisis.  He  outlines 
the  rise  of  the  German  national  theory  on 
which  the  present  action  of  that  country 
is  based,  and  shows  that  each  step  that  has 
been  taken  by  Germany,  beginning  with  the 
creation  of  a  great  army  and  including  the 
building  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  em- 
pire and  the  attempted  control  of  the  sea, 
lias  led  up  to  the  struggle  with  England. 
Fiance,  and  Russia.  This,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor  Usher,  is  the  German  dream  of  to- 
day : 

A  great  confederation  is  projected  comprising 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Tur- 
key Asia  Minor  a  new  world-Mate  bounded  by 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Baltic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  Stretching  diagonally 
across   |  urope  to  the  East,  it  will  furnish  an  all- 


rail  route  from  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  India.  Already  the  last  section  of 
the  Bagdad  Railroad  from  Constantinople  to 
Bagdad  is  under  construction,  and  the  all-rail 
connection  will  soon  be  an  actuality.  Thus  would 
be  established  an  empire,  contiguous  in  territory, 
more  homogeneous  in  population,  language,  re- 
ligion, institutions,  than  those  of  Alexander,  of 
Caesar,  of  England,  capable  of  being  knit  to- 
gether into  the  mightiest  state  known  in  human 
history.  Its  structure  and  its  position  would  in- 
sure it  long  life;  its  enemies  would  have  been 
humbled  and  weakened  by  the  process  of  its 
erection;  its  size  and  wealth  would  for  many 
generations  form  a  bar  to  the  advance  of  the 
Slav  and  insure  the  safety  of  Europe  from  the 
awakened  China  and  India.  France  would  be 
confined  within  "her  natural  boundaries":  Eng- 
land would  be  robbed  of  her  present  position  b) 
the  change  in  the  commercial  and  political  axis 
of  the  world.  No  longer  would  the  Channel  and 
the  Mediterranean  be  significant,  no  longer  would 
the  sea  be  mistress  of  the  land. 

We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  to  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Austrian  this  is  purely  self-preserva- 
tion: not.  indeed,  of  the  Germany  and  Austria 
that  now  are,  but  the  effective  pledge  of  the 
continuance  of  their  present  rate  of  growth  in 
population,  in  wealth,  in  education,  in  culture,  in 
prosperity.  The  rate  of  progress  of  the  last  thirty 
years  they  mean  to  make  normal ;  its  retardation 
seems  to  them  the  equivalent  of  national  ex- 
tinction. 

Recent  events  in  the  Near  East  seem  al- 
most to  have  conspired  in  behalf  of  Ger- 
many's plan  of  conquest.  Turkey,  some  time 
since,  fell  into  German  hands ;  the  Bagdad 
Railway  is  nearly  finished ;  the  second  Balkan 
war  threw  Bulgaria  into  the  hands  of  Aus- 
tria. There  remains  one  essential  step  in  se- 
curing control  of  the  Balkans,  the  weakening 
and  overwhelming  of  Servia,  and,  if  possible, 
its  annexation.  That  done,  the  confedera- 
tion would  be  complete. 

The  assault  on  Servia,  moreover,  created  an 
issue  which,  while  clearly  one  over  which  a  gen- 
eral war  might  be  fought,  presented  a  specific 
question  to  England  and  France  which  either  or 
both  could  have  declared  insufficient  ground  for 
war  without  open  loss  of  national  honor.  The 
one  was  busy  with  Ulster ;  the  other  was  not 
.bought  ready  to  fight.  The  Austrians  and  Ger- 
mans have  obviously  counted  much  on  the  extent 
to  which  their  adversaries  will  be  crippled  by  in- 
ternal dissensions  England  and  France  could 
thus  evade  the  issue  without  openly  confessing 
thev  were  afraid  to  fight.  Russia  would  not  dare 
fight  alone.  If  the  Triple  Entente  thus  allowed 
them  to  overrun  Servia  and  complete  the  Con- 
federation, it  would  prove  that  the  Confedera- 
tion was  already  recognized  as  master  of  the 
situation,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  scheme 
could  be  executed  little  by  little,  or  faster,  as 
might  seem  expedient. 

If  the  Triple  Entente  decided  to  try  the  issue  by 
war,  the  sword  would  have  been  "forced  into  the 
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hands"  of  Germain  and  Austria  and  the\  would 
calmly  do  their  dutv  bv  God  and  their  country 
In  fact,  the  general  opinion  outside  of  Germany 
and  Austria  declares  unanimously  that  from  the 
moment  the  Servian  crisis  appeared  both  Austria 
and  Germany  pressed  the  issue  upon  the  Triple 
Entente  in  a  form  which  the  latter  could  not  refuse 
without  shameful  cowardice,  and,  while  obviouslv 
anxious  to  compel  Russia,  and  especially  France, 
to  take  the  first  hostile  steps,  they  were  determined 
that    the    war    should    be    begun    without    dela-*, . 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  about  the  fright- 
ful cost  of  armaments;  the  terrible  character  of 
modern  warfare  has  been  cited  as  evidence  that 
we  should  never  again  have  a  general  European 
war.  Such  agencies  were  too  destructive  to  be 
used  for  the  settlement  of  quarrels  between  civi- 
lized nations.  Every  statement  of  that  nature  is 
true       But    reason,    logic,    and    ethics,    loss    of    hu- 


man life,  and  the  expenditure  of  resources  have 
necessarily  failed  to  prevent  a  war  of  pure  ag- 
gression whose  causes  lie  deep  in  the  accident  of 
geography  and  history,  and  in  the  national  antipa- 
thies created   by   fifteen   hundred   years'   emulation. 

In  his  Atlantic  Monthly  article,  which 
also  outlines  and  discusses  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  war.  Professor  Usher  is  at  some 
pains  to  warn  his  readers  against  the  hasty 
assumption  that  Austria  advisedly  began  a 
general  European  war,  or  that  Germany  was 
anxious  to  fight.  Neither  of  these  powers, 
says  Professor  Usher  has  ever  been  anxious 
to  fight  for  what  it  is  determined  to  have  un- 
less it  can  obtain  that  thing  in  no  other  way. 


IS  A  GERMAN  REVOLUTION  POSSIBLE? 


ONE  of  the  deeper  questions  which  the 
present  European  imbroglio  is  bringing 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  political  econo- 
mists is  whether  a  German  revolution  is  a 
possibility  of  the  near  future.  Some  editorial 
writers  in  this  country  do  not  hesitate  tu 
predict  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
hell-broth  now  brewing  will  be  the  down- 
fall of  all  those  dynasties, — Hohenzollern, 
Hapsburg,  and  Romanoff,  which  rest  upon 
the  ancient  and  rotten  foundation  of  the 
assumed  "divine  right  of  kings." 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  ques- 
tions could  become  subjects  for  the  press  of 
Germany  in  the  present  crisis.  It  is  all  the 
more  interesting  therefore  to  discover  in  a 
German  magazine  which  reached  this  coun- 
try a  few  weeks  before  hostilities  began,  an 
article  dealing  with  this  very  topic.  To  be 
sure,  the  article  is  from  the  pen  of  a  French- 
man, that  of  Romain  Rolland,  the  famous 
author  of  "Jean  Christophe,"  but  that  fact 
adds,  if  anything,  to  the  significance  of  its 
appearance  in  the  first  number  of  Das  Forum 
(Munich),  a  review  published  and  edited 
by  the  well-known  litterateur  and  critic 
William  Herzog  The  essay  was  Rolland's 
response  to  a  circular  question  promulgated 
by  the  editor  of  La  fie,  and  opens  thus: 

I  fear  that  your  question  (Is  a  Revolution  in 
Germany  Possible?)  is  rather  a  dangerous  one, 
since  it  has  for  us  a  double  interest:  as  regards 
the  French  Nation,  and  as  regards  German  free- 
dom. I  am  firmlv  convinced  that  the  chief  hin- 
drance to  the  outbreak  of  the  yearning  for  freedom 
in  Germany  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fear  of  weak- 
ening the  militarv  strength  of  the  country  as 
compared  to  that  of  France, — a  France  alwavs 
prepared  to  find  its  own  advantages  in  any  unrest 
in  the  Kaiser's  realm;  and  the  conservative  party 


does  not  fail  to  emplov  this  ghost  of  French  re- 
venge as  an  agitation-measure  against  it?  oppo- 
nents. ...  It  is  very  venturesome  to  answer 
your  question  One  must  confine  himself  to  utter- 
ing a  pureh  personal  opinion  I.  for  my  own 
part,  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  political  revolu- 
tion in  Germanv  I  believe  it  is  near  at  hand; 
and  I  perceive  its  ominous  thunders  in  various 
speeches  in  the  Reichstag  .  .  .  which  make  my 
verv    heart    to    tremble 

Continuing,  Rolland  remarks  that  there  is 
a  vast  discrepancy  between  the  German  spirit 
of  former  days  and  the  regime  of  to-day, — 
"a  feudal  and  worn-out  regime  which  stifles 
that  spirit," — and  adds  that  France  is  hardly 
aware  to  what  degree  the  spirit  of  freedom 
has  blossomed   in  Germany. 

We  are  still  posseted  with  the  belief  that  true 
intellectual  freedom  is  to  be  found  onlv  in  France. 
Now  that  was  accurate,  perhaps,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  but  is  not  true  to-dav  The  minds  which 
in  Germanv  (and  also  in  England,  where,  if 
less  numerous,  the\  are  no  le*s  unafraid),  which 
have  once  lost  their  reverence  for  might  .  .  . 
attain  a  rashness  of  political  moral,  and  social 
libertv  which  is  no  longer  restrained  by  any- 
thing, and  is  ready  to  cast  aside  considerations 
which  still  bind  even  the  freest  among  us,  by 
reason  of  habit,  shrewdness  the  need  of  balance, 
social  feeling,  or  of  good  taste 

If  the  German  revolution  is  not  dammed  up  bv 
the  shrewd  politics  of  a  Kaiser  and  a  Chancellor 
who  must  inevitably  guide  it,  instead  of  suppress- 
ing it  (and  political  skill  seems  in  no  wise  their 
forte),  if  it  finds  its  fulfilment  by  force,  then  it 
will  overshadow  in  violence  every  revolution 
which  we  have  achieved  in  France.  Whatever 
may  happen,  and  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
present  crisis.  I  regard  this  struggle  as  the  most 
inspiring  and  the  most  powerful  that  is  now  being 
played  out  in  Europe.  And  I  extend  my  fraternal 
sympathy  to  the  fighters  for  freedom  in  Germany, 
for  the  goal  they  strive  to  attain  is  the  freedom 
of  the  world.  They  must  conquer  for  their  own 
sake   and   for  ours. 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  COMMENT 


WRITING  in  the  Outlook  (New 
York)  for  September  23  on  "The 
World  War:  Its  Tragedies  and  Its  Les- 
sons,'- ex-President  Roosevelt  says  that  the 
most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Bel- 
gium's fate  is  that  "as  things  in  the  world 
now  are,  we  must  in  any  great  crisis  trust  for 
our  national  safety  to  our  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  defend  ourselves  by  our  own  trained 
strength  and  courage.  We  must  not  wrong 
others;  and  for  our  own  safety  we  must  trust 
not  to  worthless  bits  of  paper  unbacked  by 
power  and  to  treaties  that  are  fundamentally 
foolish,  but  to  our  own  manliness  and  clear- 
sighted  willingness   to   face   facts." 

Colonel   Roosevelt  thinks   it   possible   that 


this  conflict  will  result  in  a  growth  of  de- 
mocracy in  Europe,  "in  at  least  a  partial  sub- 
stitution of  the  rule  of  the  people  for  the  rule 
of  those  who  esteem  it  their  God-given  right 
to  govern  the  people."  He  does  not  think 
that  at  present  this  growth  of  democracy 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  warfare.  In- 
deed, he  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  countries 
engaged  the  peoples  have,  in  general,  been 
behind  their  sovereigns  on  both  sides.  But 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  people,  while 
it  wrould  not  prevent  war,  would  at  least 
render  it  "more  possible  than  at  present  to 
make  appeals  which  might  result  in  some 
cases  in  coming  to  an  accommodation  based 
upon  justice." 


THE  AUSTRIAN  VIEW 


IX  the  article  on  "World  War"  by  Leopold 
Freiherr  von  Chlumecky,  in  the  Oester- 
reichische  Rundschau,  the  charge  is  made, 
without  reservation  or  qualification,  that  the 
Triple  Entente  had  formed  a  deliberate  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
of  Germany, — a  plan  frustrated  only  by  the 
decisive  stand  taken  by  these  powers  in  the 
critical  days  of  last  July.     He  says: 

Russia  made  use  of  the  Austro-Servian  conflict 
as  a  pretext  for  starting  the  world-conflagration. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  Triple  Entente  was 
different  from  this.  It  is  now  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  three  Entente  powers  were  making 
their  preparations,  diplomatic  and  military,  with 
a  view  to  waging,  in  1916  or  1917,  with  over- 
whelming forces,  a  war  of  annihilation  against 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  Russia  was  to 
( mnplete  her  network  of  strategic  roads,  to  in- 
crease her  army  by  the  organization  of  new  corps, 
and  to  re-create  the  navy  witli  great  rapidity.  It 
was  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  Balkan  federa- 
tion would  be  patched  together  again,  with  Ru- 
mania taking  the  place  of  Bulgaria,  that  the  new 
Servian  army  divisions  would  be  successfully  or- 
ganized;  and  above  all  Servia  was  counted  on  to 
play  the  part  of  the  battering-ram  which  would 
compel  Austria-Hungary  to  tight  at  just  that  mo- 
ment which  should  appear  to  the  Triple  Entente 
to  be  tl>e  most  favorable  for  their  purpose.  To 
have  discovered  this  scheme  in  time  is  a  great 
achievement  of  our  diplomacy. 

From  that  moment  there  was  for  us  no  choice. 
It  was  a  necessity  of  self-preservation  to  frustrate 
the  schemes  of  our  enemies  and  to  render  harm- 
less that  opponent  to  whom  had  been  assigned 
the  role  of  agent  provocateur — Servia.  This  ac- 
counts tor  the  rigorous  demands  of  the  note  sent 
to  Belgrade.  Nothing  short  of  its  unconditional 
fulfilment   could    give    Austria    the    assurance   that 


the  mines  laid  by  St.  Petersburg  might  not  be  ex- 
ploded at  Belgrade  at  any  moment  by  merely 
pressing  on  the  trigger.  The  fact  that  Servia  sought 
again  to  evade  the  requirements,  and  to  preserve 
for  herself  the  freedom  to  carry  on  further  hos- 
tile proceedings,  was  proof  that  Russia  was  in- 
flexibly determined  to  enter  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle against  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  at 
the  opportune  moment.  To  have  shown  any  will- 
ingness to  yield  or  compromise  in  relation  to 
Servia  would,  in  this  situation,  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  the  sacrifice  of  our  whole  future.  It  would 
have  been  plunging  into  the  abyss  with  our  eyes 
open. 

For  the  rest,  Freiherr  von  Chlumecky 's 
article  is,  in  the  main,  a  statement  of  the 
general  position  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  as  it  has  been  put  forward  in  many 
speeches  and  documents  in  Germany.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  Socialist  element  in  both  em- 
pires, as  proof  of  the  recognition  by  the  So- 
cialists of  the  necessity  of  the  war  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  self-preservation,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  defense  of  Western  civilization 
against  "Russian  despotism"  and  the  "Cos- 
sack spirit."  After  quoting  at  length  from 
leading  Socialist  utterances,  he  declares  that 
"this  attitude  of  the  Social  Democracy  of 
both  countries  furnishes  additional  proof  that 
we  are  fighting  in  a  holy  cause." 

Finally,  as  regards  the  distinctive  situation 
of  Austria-Hungary,  arising  from  the  mix- 
ture of  peoples  which  it  comprises,  Freiherr 
von  Chlumecky  says: 

The  hope  of  our  enemies  that  they  might  gain 
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advantage  from  internal  troubles  that  would  break 
out  upon  the  occasion  of  foreign  complications  has 
been  completely  disappointed.  Precisely  the  op- 
posite has  happened.  The  peoples  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  united  as  never  before;  there  is  a 
single  heart-beat  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
a  feeling  of  fellowship  never  before  experienced 
has  taken  hold  of  Germans  and  Slavs,  Magyars 
and  Rumanians:  a  new  Austrianness,  a  new  Hun- 
garianness,  has  been  born,  and  the  varied  peoples 
of    this   composite   empire    gather    under    her   flags 


with  an  enthusiasm  that  could  not  be  greater  if 
they  were  members  of  a  single  people,  a  single 
nation.  If  any  one  had  predicted  this  a  few  weeks 
ago — if  any  one  had  regarded  it  as  possible  that 
there  should  be  German-Czech  fraternizations  in 
Prague — he  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a 
Utopian.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been,  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  such  Utopians.  Precisely  the  so- 
called  "War  Party"  has  steadily  insisted  that  the 
internal  troubles  of  Austria-Hungary  could  be 
cured  only  through  a  mighty  attack  from  without. 


THE  POLES  IN  AUSTRIA 


AMONG  the  most  pregnant  problems  in- 
volved in  the  present  European  conflict 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  towards  the  vari- 
ous governments  under  which  the  divided 
nation  now  lives.  Will  they  remain  loyal 
to  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  respect- 
ively, or  will  they  seek  to  coalesce  and  re- 
create that  nation  whose  political  extinction 
they  have  never  ceased  bitterly  to  mourn  and 
bitterly  to  resent?  Will  a  new  Poland  rise 
from  the  ashes  of  the  battlefields  now  aflame? 
That  Russia  appreciates  the  importance  of 
the  question  is  shown  by  the  large  promises 
she  is  now  making  to  the  compatriots  of  Kos- 
ciusko and  Sobieski.  The  matter  is  one  of 
gravest  import  to  Austria  also,  and  this  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  lengthy  article  en- 
titled "The  Poles  and  the  War,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Oesterreichische  Rundschau,  one 
of  the  leading  periodicals  published  in 
Vienna,  for  September  15.  The  article  is 
announced  as  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  same 
topic  by  Dr.  Josef  Buzek,  a  well-known 
University  professor  and  a  member  of  the 
Reichsrath.  The  opening  paragraph  runs  as 
follows: 

The  historic  mission  of  the  Poles  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  Polish  history  consists  in  the  pro- 
tection they  have  afforded  as  foreposts  of  the  Oc- 
cident to  the  Western  civilization  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  against  at- 
tack by  the  Byzantine  Orient.  As  the  strongest 
people  numerically  of  the  Catholic  Slavic  world 
they  have  for  centuries  protected  Western  and 
Central  Europe  against  Turk  and  Tartar,  and 
since  the  rise  of  the  Muscovite  power  against 
orthodox  Russia.  A  similar  task  has  been  al- 
lotted by  God  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

In  the  present  world-war,  which  may  change 
the  map  of  Europe  for  a  long  period  to  come,  the 
Poles  will  once  more  take  up  their  historic  mis- 
sion in  the  closest  union  with  Austro-Hungary. 
Their  struggle  will  concern  the  driving  of  the 
hereditary  Russian  foe  from  Polish  ground  and 
the  lasting  union  of  the  Polish  portion  of  Russia 
with  the  monarchy  ruled  by  the  glorious  scepter 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  Since  we  seek  in  this  and  in 
the  following  articles  to  portray  the  deeds  and 
endeavors  of  the  Poles  in  this  war,  we  will,  by  way 


of  introduction,  briefly  describe  the  political  con- 
ditions in  the  Polish  sections  of  the  land  and  set 
forth  the  most  important  facts,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  military 
services  rendered  by  the  Poles  up  to  the  end  of 
last  August. 

This  introduction,  which  pretty  clearly  in- 
dicates the  trend  of  the  articles,  is  followed 
by  a  detailed  account  of  Russo-Polish  poli- 
tics which  we  have  no  space  to  cite.  From 
the  premises  given  Dr.  Buzek  draws  this 
conclusion: 

All  these  occurrences  did  not  fail  to  react  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Austrian  Poles  towards  Russia. 
The  interest  of  the  Poles  in  the  members  of  their 
race  living  under  the  government  of  other  coun- 
tries has  always  remained  very  living,  and  just 
as  the  Russian  Poles,  without  distinction  of  party, 
rejoiced  in  the  importance  of  the  Poles  in  Aus- 
tria, even  so  the  Poles  of  Galicia  rejoiced, — again 
without  distinction  of  party, — when  in  1905  a  bet- 
ter lot  seemed  to  smile  upon  their  brethren  in 
Russia ;  and  their  disappointment  and  embitter- 
ment  were  even  so  great  when  these  hopes  proved 
deceptive.  The  Polish  political  parties  here  and 
there  have  no  organized  connection,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  Polish  Social-Democratic 
party.  This  party  had  already  taken  a  lively  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russian  Poland 
in  1904-06,  and  after  the  decline  of  this  move- 
ment it  continued  its  preparations  for  the  strug- 
gle against  Russia  for  freedom  on  Austrian  soil. 
A  special  feature  of  these  preparations  is  the 
forming  of  the  organization  of  the  Young  Marks- 
men. 

This  organization,  which  seems  to  be  very 
extensive,  is  largely  the  work  of  a  Pole 
named  Josef  Pilsudski,  who  was  sentenced 
when  a  mere  youth  to  five  years  in  Siberia, 
merely  because  he  happened  to  be  in  St. 
Petersburg  when  the  late  Czar  was  assas- 
sinated. His  activities  against  Russia  since 
are  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  second 
part  of  the  article  deals  with  the  services  ac- 
tually rendered  by  the  Polish  troops  in  the 
field.     We  read: 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Polish  Schiitzen 
troops  in  the  war  against  Russia  are  partly  strictly 
military   and   partly  of   a   general   nature.     Before 
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me  lies  the  bulletin  issued  on  August  16  by  the 
Press  Bureau  of  the  Commission  of  the  United 
Independent  parties,  which  gives  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  activity  of  the  Polish  Schutzenkorps 
in  Kus-ian  Poland.  From  this  bulletin  we  extract 
the  following  statements:  "The  Schutzenkorps 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army  and 
reconnoitred   for  it.   .    .    .  " 

We  note  that  one  page  of  this  second  part 
is  quite  blank,  which  doubtless  indicates  dele- 
tion by  the  censor.  The  final  paragraphs  are 
devoted  to  asseveration  that  the  Austrian 
Poles  are  heart  and  soul  with  the  Hapsburg 
cause.  Cracow  has  voted  a  million  kronen 
for  the  war-chest  of  the  Polish  legions  and 
Lemberg  a  million  and  a  half,  with  other 
cities  and  Polish  communities  of  Galicia  fol- 
lowing suit  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
Significant  sentences  quoted  from  the  Aufruf 
of  August  17  are  these: 


As  we  behold  our  youths,  the  dearest  treasure 
of  any  people,  march  to  the  field  of  honor,  we  be- 
hold therein  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  of  honor  of 
this  land  towards  our  magnanimous  monarch 
under  whose  glorious  scepter  the  Polish  people 
have  found  a  safe  refuge.  In  this  time,  when  a 
new  Europe  is  being  created  in  streams  of  blood 
and  freed  from  the  terror  of  Russian  dominion, 
we  may  be  able  to  regain  much,  but  we  must  also 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  much. 

Dr.  Buzek  closes  with  these  highly  sig- 
nificant words: 

While  the  Poles  are  thus  ready  to  pour  forth  their 
money  and  their  blood  for  their  monarchs  and  for 
the  liberation  of  their  brothers  from  the  Russian 
lordship,  they  hope  that  from  the  battlefields 
where  their  blood  is  shed  in  common  there  will 
proceed  the  rebirth  of  the  Polish  nation  and  a 
marked  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy,  and  a  reconciliation  between  the  Cath- 
olic  Slavic  world  and  the   German   race. 


AN  ITALIAN  OPINION 


DIVERSITY  of  opinion  regarding  the 
causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  present 
wo  rid -war  is  nowhere  more  marked  than  in 
Italy  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  exceptional  position  of  that  land 
in  relation  to  the  countries  engaged  in  the 
bitter  conflict,  with  two  of  which  Italy  is 
bound  by  treaty  engagements,  while  her  most 
immediate  and  pressing  interests  tend  to 
draw  her  toward  the  enemies  of  these  very 
lands.  Hence  her  neutrality,  quite  unlike 
our  own,  has  a  somewhat  unstable  basis,  and 
there  exists  an  expressed  or  latent  feeling 
that  the  country  may  sooner  or  later  become 
involved  in  the  war. 

An  instance  of  the  disagreement  of  Italian 
opinion  is  offered  in  a  paper  by  Signor  C.  Di 
Lesegno  in  Rassc^nti  A razionale ,  written  in 
reply  to  a  recently  published  article  by  Sig- 
nor E.  A.  Foperti  on  "Italy  and  the  Euro- 
pean Crisis,"  wherein  France  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  because 
that  nation  had  increased  its  armaments  to  an 
unreasonable  extent  and  had  thus  forced  all 
the  other  powers  to  do  the  same.  That  this 
is  altogether  untrue  and  that  Germany  in- 
stead of  France  is  responsible  for  the  outbreak 
is  Signor  Di  Lesegno's  firm  conviction.  Of 
this  he  says: 

That  from  1870  the  longing  for  la  revanche 
and  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  was 
deep-seated  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  French- 
nun  admits  of  no  denial;  it  is  equally  true  that 
politicians,  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  and  artists 
have   used   their  best  endeavors   to  keep   this  senti- 


ment alive;  but  who  can  justly  blame  them  for 
this?  However,  both  logic  and  common  sense 
dictate  that  anyone  who  ardently  wishes  to  secure 
something  shall  prepare  himself  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  to  attain  his  end.  Now,  admitting  the 
existence  in  France  of  such  an  aggressive  tendency, 
— let  us  call  it  so,  if  you  will, — can  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  leaders  of  France,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
all  these  have  for  many  years  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  French  officialdom  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  the  bestowal  of  the  requisite  care  upon 
the   first  of  national   institutions,   the   army? 

On  the  contrary,  I  ask  myself  whether  the  con- 
stant, colossal  and  unreasonable  armaments  of 
Germany,  whether  the  diligent  preparations  of 
the  German  army,  which,  however,  merit  all  re- 
spect, did  not  constitute  a  real  provocation.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  German  hosts,  so  long  and 
carefully  prepared,  those  who  have  stood  at  the 
helm  of  State,  have  sought  to  give  substantial 
form  to  this  tendency  by  instituting  the  military 
measures  calculated  to  further  its  aims?  No, 
indeed;  they  had  very  different  interests  to  serve. 
Electioneering  and  political  intrigues;  recurrent 
ministerial  crises;  Masonic  congresses;  shameless 
corruption;  systematic  denunciations  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army;  the  Dreyfus  trial;  the  attack  upon 
the  religious  congregations;  political  scandals  have 
advanced  rapidly  and  victoriously,  but  this  very 
fact  shows  that  they  were  ready,  shows  that  every- 
thing was  foreseen  in  the  minutest  detail  for  an 
attack   at  the  opportune   moment. 

Neither  should  the  objection  be  raised  that  if 
Germany  wished  for  war  she  would  have  assailed 
France  while  Russia  was  helpless  because  of  the 
unsuccessful  war  with  Japan.  Germany  did  not 
attack  France  ten  years  ago  for  one  sole  and 
sufficient  reason, — she  was  not  yet  sufi.ciently  pre- 
pared and  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  therefore  she 
had   to   wait    for   a   better   opportunity. 

It  is  not  for  us,  who  stand  so  near  to  the  events 
that  are  transpiring,  to  pronounce  a  definite  judg- 
ment as  to  the  onus  of  responsibility  in  the  present 
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dreadful  war,  but,  as  to  myself,  I  should  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  expression  to  my 
unshakable  conviction, — which  may,  however,  be 
erroneous, — that  if  the  spark  which  started  the 
conflagration  was  the  brutal  ultimatum  sent  by 
Austria  to  Servia,  the  single  nation  that  wished, 
and  strongly  wished,  to  provoke  the  war  was 
Germany,  a  powerful  state  in  need  of  expansion, 
and  the  only  one  that  was  reallv  prepared  for  war. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  by  Italy  in  this 
critical  period  of  the  world's  history  is  thus 
stated  by  Signor  Di  Lesegno : 


Italy's  policy  should  be  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
her  national  interests  and  of  her  national  honor, 
and  we  may  have  full  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  our  sovereign,  in  the  intelligence,  calm- 
ness and  deliberation  of  our  government  and  of  its 
present  head.  Therefore,  let  us  abstain  from 
formulating  opinions  or  urging  to  action  in  a  way 
that  might  force  the  hand  of  our  government,  and 
let  us  quickly  accept  the  solution  that  events 
will  seem  to  counsel.  Let  us  place  our  trust 
in  Divine  Providence  and  in  Italy's  guiding 
star,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  continue 
to  illumine  her  path,  ever  leading  her  on  to 
higher  destinies. 


TURKEY  AND  THE  WAR 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
European  war  is  being  regarded  at  Con- 
stantinople as  Turkey's  opportunity.  The 
question  is,  opportunity  for  what?  A  vivid 
summing  up  of  the  present  state  of  mind  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  is  made  by  Mr.  T. 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  who  has  made  frequent 
contributions  to  the  Review,  in  an  article  in 
the  October  number  of  the  North  American 
Review. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  stirring  in  Stam- 
boul,  he  remarks,  but  we  do  perceive  some 
things. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  displaying  toward 
the  embattled  Allies, — England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia,— a  provocative  haughtiness  that  increases  with 
every  day,  while  Ottoman  diplomats  throughout 
the  world  are  using  language  seldom  heard  in 
the  guarded  conversations  of  the  chancelleries. 
German  battle-cruisers  have  been  taken  into  Turk- 
ish service,  and  the  Ottoman  Government  has 
answered  the  Allies'  protests  by  inquiring  what 
they  were  going  to  do  about  it.  The  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  Washington  has  countered  on  our 
proposal  to  send  a  warship  to  Constantinople  for 
the  relief  of  our  nationals  in  Ottoman  territory  by 
a  most  extraordinary  press  interview  criticizing 
our  own  domestic  shortcomings  and  asking  if 
America  wants  war.  Finally,  to  cap  the  climax, 
Turkey  has  cavalierly  abrogated  all  extra-terri- 
torial rights  of  foreigners  within  its  dominions, — 
those  famous  "Capitulations,"  older  than  the 
Ottoman  Empire  itself,  dating  as  they  do  from  the 
special  status  granted  the  resident  citizens  of  the 
Italian  maritime  republics  by  the  medieval  Byzan- 
tine Empire;  and  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
Washington  answers  the  chorus  of  astonishment  at 
this  amazing  coup  by  simply  remarking,  ''This 
war   is   Turkey's   opportunity." 

Mr.  Stoddard  hazards  several  guesses — 
in  the  form  of  a  question — as  to  this  oppor- 
tunity.   He  says: 

Is  "Young  Turkey"  seeking  merely  to  shake  off 
the  galling  trammels  of  European  tutelage  and  to 
establish  itself  as  sovereign  master  in  its  own 
house,   or   is   it   planning   something   more, — some 


desperate  effort  to  turn  back  the  ebbing  tide  of 
Ottoman  destiny,  some  "thunder  stroke"  beside 
which  last  year's  defiant  seizure  of  Adrianople 
and  the  Maritza  River  line  shall  be  as  the  sound 
of  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals?  Shall  we  presently 
see  Turkish  battleships  bearing  the  Sublime 
Porte's  "non-possumus"  of  the  Egean  Islands  as 
a  cartel  to  the  Greek  fleet;  Turkish  armies  back- 
ing the  despoiled  Bulgarians  in  an  effort  to  res- 
cue the  Bulgars  of  Serb  Macedonia,  and  spurring 
the  Rumanians  over  the  "Accursed  Pruth"  in  an 
endeavor  to  revenge  Russia's  Bessarabian  seizure 
of  two  generations  ago;  Anatolian  redifs  and 
Kurdish  cavalry  skirting  the  snows  of  Ararat  to 
the  assault  of  Tiflis  and  Kars  on  Russia's  trans- 
Caucasian   rear? 

A  rapid  analysis  of  five  centuries  of  Turk- 
ish history  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  steady  shrinkage  of  Ottoman  dominion  in 
Europe  during  the  past  century  has  not  been 
all  lost.  He  thinks  that  being  shorn  of  the 
Balkan  provinces,  particularly  Albania,  has 
in  reality  been  a  gain  to  Turkey.  He  then 
speaks  of  the  problems  which  face  Turkish 
statesmanship  at  the  present  moment  and 
points  out  that,  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Envir  Bey,  the  Young  Turk  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  is  endeavoring  to  follow 
in  Japan's  footsteps:  "to  assimilate  Europe's 
strength  and  then  to  fight  encroaching 
Europe  with  its  own  weapons."  The  Turki- 
fication  policy  of  the  first  Young  Turkish 
ministries,  Mr.  Stoddard  believes,  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.     But — 

The  second  school  of  Young  Turk  thought  has 
at  last  come  into  its  own.  This  school  has  the 
greatest  respect  for  German  army  officers,  Krupp 
guns  and  Vickers-built  battleships,  but  it  has  very 
little  faith  in  Western  nationalism  or  parlia- 
mentary government;  it  believes  in  Islamic  civili- 
zation and  a  Mohammedan  Ottoman  Empire;  it 
fears  and  hates  Christendom  as  its  natural  and 
remorseless   enemy. 

Suppose,  he  asks  in  conclusion,  we  should 
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have  at  last  what  we  have  been  threatened 
with  so  long,  a  Jihad  or  Holy  War? 

Of  course  there  would  be  England  and  France 
to  reckon  with,  or  what  little  of  them  could  be 
spared  from  the  death-struggle  in  the  West.  But 
England  has  India  and  Egypt,  France  has  her 
North  African  Empire, — some  ninety  million  Mo- 
hammedans all  told,  and  most  of  them  "first-class 
righting  men."  True  it  is  that  Indian  sowars  and 
Algerine    turcos   are    at   this   moment   fighting   the 


Allies'  battles  in  France  and  Flanders,  but  would 
they  charge  the  German  lines  so  gaily  if  to-mor- 
row French  and  English  battleships  should  bom- 
bard the  Dardanelles?  India  has  always 
throbbed  a  quick  response  to  Turkish  misfortunes 
in  the  past  .  .  .  Then  there  is  the  growing  Egyp- 
tian unrest,  which  moved  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  his 
Guildhall  warnings  of  a  short  time  since.  What 
would  happen  in  Cairo  if  Turkish  regulars  and 
Arab  tribesmen  should  appear  out  of  the  desert 
on  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal? 


WAR   AND    CIVILIZATION,    FROM    A 
SOCIALIST  VIEWPOINT 


THE  appalling  catastrophe  which  has  be- 
fallen Europe  is  the  subject  of  the  initial 
article  of  a  late  issue  of  Die  Neue  Zeit 
(Berlin),  a  weekly  journal  of  the  German 
Social-Democrats.  But  a  few  short  months 
ago,  who,  the  writer  asks,  would  have  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  such  a  world-war, 
with  its  dire  loss  of  life,  its  stoppage  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  its  other  untold  evils? 
And  insistent  as  were  the  warnings  of  the 
Socialists  against  the  daily  growing  danger 
to  the  peace  of  nations  and  to  civilization,  of 
the  pressure  for  expansion  of  imperialism  and 
militarism, — there  must  have  been  many  even 
among  the  Socialists  who,  optimistically, 
looked  upon  these  warnings  as  mere  theories. 
The  community  of  thought  of  the  cultural 
nations,  nurtured  by  science  and  literature, 
industry  and  commerce,  has  given  place  to 
unbridled  race-hatred  and  national  conceit; 
and  brutal  instincts  which  dominated  primi- 
tive man  thousands  of  years  ago  have  been 
unchained. 

Like  an  overwhelming  fate, — the  writer 
says, — war  has  overtaken  the  world.  No- 
body, so  it  is  asserted,  wanted  it,  every  one 
honestly  sought  to  prevent  it.  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter  can  be  established  by  historical 
research  only  when  honest  reflection  shall 
return  in  the  train  of  peace.  To-day,  na- 
tional passion  distorts  all  the  facts  beyond 
recognition.  But  be  the  matter  as  it  may 
regarding  political  errors  and  entanglements, 
diplomatic  cunning  and  treachery, — even  if 
we  should  admit  that  imperialism  and  rival 
armament  got  beyond  the  control  of  the 
responsible  parties,  and,  by  a  noxious  freak, 
upset  all  the  calculations  of  the  statesmen: 
the  war  becoming  suddenly  a  fact  and  a 
terrible  necessity  from  which  none  of  the 
entangled  nations  could  any  longer  with- 
draw,— it  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  edify- 
ing spectai  le  to  see  it  made  palatable  to  the 


simplest  minds  in  the  style  of  a  child's  primer. 
Would  it  not  have  been  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent it  as  unavoidable,  as  a  bitter  but  iron 
necessity?  But  no:  the  war  must  be  a  "just" 
one,  too,  not  in  the  loftier  historic  sense,  but 
in  the  most  banal  significance  of  common- 
place Philistine  morality.  And  the  "intellec- 
tuals," who  looked  upon  the  mentality  of 
the  common  herd  with  unutterable  contempt, 
suddenly  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  deli- 
cious primitiveness  of  the  popular  conception 
of  history.  It  sounds  like  the  primer,  as  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  recently  remarked :  The 
true-hearted,  upright  German,  the  brutal, 
knavish  Russian,  the  impudent  Servian,  the 
treacherous  Englishman.  But  that  the  masses 
should  find  satisfaction  in  such  touchingly 
childish  representations,  that  this  old  fogy 
authority  finds  enchanting  and  sublime.  O 
land  of  poets  and  thinkers! 

The  most  astonishing  thing,  however,  that 
we  have  experienced  was  when  a  number  of 
more  or  less  noted  German  writers,  who 
would  like  to  figure  not  only  as  the  cream  of 
German  intellectual  life  but  as  the  most  per- 
fect bloom  of  modern  culture,  suddenly  made 
the  discovery  that  all  the  work  of  peace  has 
in  reality  been  a  long,  dull  dream,  an  ener- 
vating hashish  intoxication,  and  that  mankind 
has  wakened  to  fresh,  glorious  life  only  with 
the  war.  According  to  such  avowals  one 
might  indeed  believe  that  war  is  not  a  catas- 
trophe, a  paroxysm,  but  the  highest  boon  to 
mankind,  one  in  which,  unfortunately,  it  but 
too  rarely  has  a  share. 

The  glorification  of  war  by  certain  philoso- 
phers, historians,  and  military  men  is,  of 
course,  an  old  story.  It  would  be  senseless 
and  preposterous  even  for  the  most  senti- 
mental pacifist, — not  to  speak  of  a  Socialist 
who  sees  things  as  they  are, — to  deny  that 
the  war  has  kindled  a  storm  of  heroic  enthu- 
siasm ;   it  has  proved   anew  how  under  the 
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suggestion  of  a  dominating  idea,  and  a  hyp- 
notism en  masse,  all  spiritual  checks  are 
swept  away. 

But  deeply  as  one  may  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  war,  and  profoundly  grateful 
as  one  may  feel  for  the  bravery  of  the  na- 
tional troops,  just  as  ill  does  it  become  the 
alleged  representatives  of  intellectual  culture 
to  indulge  in  boundless  glorification  of  war 
and  to  inveigh  against  the  "rottenness"  of 
peace. 

Whatever  the  new  conditions  of  national 
and  international  cultural  effort  which  the 
war  may  produce,  it  is  the  work  of  peace 
alone,  constructing  anew,  removing  the  debris 
and  the  dead  bodies,  that  will  consummate 
the  achievement. 

The  much-talked-of  rottenness  can,  any- 
way, be  more  effectually  and  radically  swept 
away  by  social  insight  than  by  the  alleged 
purifying  tempest  of  war.  Moral  rottenness 
is  most  closely  allied  with  the  social  con- 
ditions, with  the  economic  differences  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches  and  wretchedness.  These  dif- 
ferences are  more  likely  to  be  intensified  than 
mitigated  by  war, — even  a  victorious  war, 
which  with  its  milliards  of  war  indemnity 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  letting  loose  a 
flood    of   speculation,    and,    by   its   conquests 


due  to  world-policy,  only  be  an  artificial  spur 
to  capitalist  expansion.  Hence,  the  capitalist 
and  moral  rottenness  will  return  inevitably 
after  the  war.  Their  extermination  was,  at 
best,  a  fleeting  simulacrum  of  victory, — if  it 
was  not,  which  is  more  likely,  simple  self- 
deception. 

But  along  with  capitalism,  with  its  old 
luxuriance  and  immorality,  all  other  forms 
of  rottenness  celebrate  their  resurrection, — 
among  them,  putrid,  venal  pretense.  Thus 
many  a  servitor  of  that  art  who  is  now  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  and  has  a  Teutonically 
virtuous  demeanor,  will  then  plunge  over  his 
ears  in  the  mire.  We  witnessed  that  in  1870, 
and  we  shall  experience  it  again  after  1914. 
But  if  certain  intellectuals  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  War  as  into  those  of  one 
who  delivers  them  from  the  quiet,  intellectual 
activity  which  has  grown  flat  and  stale  in 
their  eyes,  and  hail  her  as  the  bearer  of  new 
sensations,  they  vilify  only  themselves  and 
not  the  tireless  cultural  labor  of  peace,  upon 
which  the  sole  hope  of  mankind  for  all  future 
time  rests ! 

But  we  should  think  that  the  war  has  al- 
ready brought  us  so  much  of  the  ghastly, 
the  awful,  that  the  chorus  of  pseudo-patriotic 
glorifiers  of  war  would  needs  be  struck 
dumb. 


THE  HORSE  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 


ALREADY  a  note  of  alarm  has  been 
sounded  in  the  American  press  regard- 
ing the  steady  drain  of  horseflesh  from  the 
United  States  by  foreign  governments.  Since 
the  United  States  possesses  no  government 
breeding  farms,  cavalry  mounts  must  be  re- 
cruited by  purchase,  and  if  we  were  suddenly 
involved  in  war  our  Government  would  face 
a  serious  difficulty  in  this  respect.  The  prob- 
lem thus  stated  raises  the  natural  question 
whether  the  horse  is  not  rapidly  being  super- 
seded in  warfare  by  the  automobile  and  the 
aeroplane,  the  former  for  transport  use,  and 
the  latter  for  scouting,  one  of  the  main  uses 
of  bodies  of  cavalry. 

This  question  is  answered  emphatically  in 
the  negative  by  Robert  Michel,  an  Austrian 
war  correspondent  writing  from  the  press- 
quarters  at  the  Austrian  front  to  the  Oester- 
reichische  Rundschau  (Vienna)  of  Septem- 
ber 15.     Mr.  Michel  says: 

Only  one  animal,  the  horse,  is  man's  real  com- 
panion in  war;  the  horse,  bred  thereto  for  thou- 
sands  of  jears,   and  of  proven   worth   therein   for 


thousands  of  years,  is  showing  himself  man's  faith- 
ful comrade  also  in  this  most  tremendous  of  all 
wars.  Mankind  has  endeavored  to  train  other 
animals  for  service  in  war:  elephants,  camels; 
wild  beasts  of  prey,  bulls,  dogs.  But  none  has 
proved  so  worth}'  as  the  horse.  He  was  made  use 
of  in  the  most  ancient  wars  known  to  us  and  has 
been  man's  ally  in  war  ever  since.  He  renders 
service  on  plains  and  amidst  mountains,  and  in 
short,  wherever  men  fight  from  the  tropics  to 
lands   of   ice. 

While  other  animals,  says  Mr.  Michel, 
possess  the  chief  desideratum  of  courage,  the 
horse  alone  displays  that  noble  warlike  cour- 
age which  is  amenable  to  soldierly  discipline 
and  free  from  accompanying  evil  qualities, 
such  as  greed  and  blood-lust.  Answering  the 
questions  as  to  whether  long-distance  guns 
have  put  cavalry  charges  out  of  date  and 
whether  the  aviator  can  entirely  supersede 
the  mounted  scout,  he  says: 

It  has  been  shown  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  that,  in  spite  of  the  valuable  recon- 
noitering  by  aviators,  cavalry  scouting  was  as  nec- 
essary as  ever.  .  .  .  Also,  there  have  been  a  sur- 
prising   number    of    cavalry    charges    in    this    war, 
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and  the  difference  between  cavalry  attacks  of 
yore  and  those  of  to-day  lies  in  the  greater  sub- 
tlety and  enormously  greater  boldness  now  de- 
manded. Our  brave  dragoons,  hussars,  and 
uhlans  brook  no  check  in  their  lust  of  battle. 
Even  in  the  earliest  engagements  it  often  hap- 
pened that  they  charged  infantry  even  when  the 
latter   was   protected   by   earthworks. 

It  had  been  thought  that  bicyclists  and  motor- 
ics would  for  the  most  part  take  the  place  of 
mounted  scouts,  just  as  powerful  motor-trucks 
would  replace  artillery  horses  and  pack-horses. 
All  these  expectations  were  justified  in  that  such 
technical  means  of  assistance  are  a  welcome  help 
to  gigantic  armies.  None  the  less  the  same  great 
tasks  remain  for  the  war-horse  that  he  fulfilled 
in   former  daw 

Mr.  Michel  even  declares  that  the  present 
war  will  prove  distinctly  beneficial  in  boom- 
ing the  diminishing  practise  of  horse-breeding. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  development  of  auto- 
mobile traffic  in  a  great  city  might  well  be  anxious 
as  to  the  future  of  the  equine  race.  More  and 
more  handsome  horses  have  been  disappearing 
from  the  street-scenes  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
beautiful  equipages,  which,  especially  in  Vienna, 
lent  a  living  decoration  to  the  streets  of  social 
intercourse  have  of  late  years  become  constantly 
less  frequent.  It  might  have  been  concluded  from 
this  that  horse-breeding  was  doomed  to  decay. 
...  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is 
to  be  seen  that  the  war  broke  out  at  precisely  the 
right  time.  .  .  .  This  war  will  prove  a  boon  to 
the  art  of  horse-breeding.  For  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  horse  is  an  irreplaceable  compan- 
ion for  the  soldier.    .    .    . 

It  rouses  the  liveliest  pity  to  reflect  how  little 
man's  experience  in  war  can  avail  the  horse  in 
battle.  The  soldier  must  learn,  in  order  not  to 
expose    himself   uselessly   to   the    murderous   effect 


of  modern  guns,  to  protect  himself  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  shoot  lying  down  or  hidden  behind  earth- 
works, to  advance  by  crawling,  to  make  crafty 
use  of  ridges  in  the  ground  and  natural  shelters 
furnished  by  the  country  to  lessen  the  available 
target  for  the  enemy.  But  the  horse  is  hard  to 
hide  and  in  charging  the  enemy  must  present  his 
great  bulk  as  a  target.    .    .    . 

Even  more  surely  than  his  loyalty,  can  the 
bravery  of  the  horse  be  counted  upon.  Though 
timid  by  nature,  in  battle  he  shows  himself  un- 
afraid, and  above  all  eager  for  the  fray  [drauf- 
gangerisch].  In  the  history  of  war  many  suc- 
cessful attacks  are  recorded  which  must  be  as- 
cribed more  to  the  wild,  ungovernable  rush  of  the 
horses  than  to  the  will  of  their  riders.  The  aid 
rendered  by  the  horse  to  the  warrior  in  battle  is 
unreckonable.  If  this  were  comprised  merely  in 
greater  rapidity  in  advance,  it  would  be  of  slight 
value.  But  it  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  how 
much  of  the  impetuousness  and  fearlessness  of  the 
horse  is  imparted  to  his  rider,  and  how  irresist- 
ibly the  storm  of  a  cavalry  charge  sweeps  all  the 
fellow -combatants  onward.  When  an  infantry  di- 
vision witnesses  an  attack  by  its  own  cavalry,  and 
how  menacingly  the  horses  rush  upon  the  hostile 
ranks,  it  thrills  with  an  overwhelming  joy  of 
battle.  At  such  a  moment  an  infantry  leader  has 
no  trouble  in  urging  his  troops  forward. 

The  war-horse,  especially  in  the  cavalry  and 
the  artillery,  runs  tenfold  the  risk  the  soldier 
does.  In  every  great  battle  countless  horses  die 
the  death  of  heroes.  The  wounded  horses,  too, 
must  mostly  be  sacrificed;  only  the  slightly 
wounded  can   be  cared   for  in   the  horse-hospitals. 

Mr.  Michel  closes  with  an  admirable  sug- 
gestion that  all  surviving  war-horses  should 
bear  on  bridle  or  harness  a  tag  attesting  their 
honorable  service.  Such  an  award  of  merit 
would,  he  feels  certain,  assure  their  being 
well  treated  for  the  remainder  of  their  davs. 


HOW  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  EUROPE 

ARE  FED 


N( )  department  in  the  highly  organized 
system  of  a  modern  army  is  more  care- 
lully  planned  than  the  commissariat.  The 
human  machine,  like  other  machines,  de- 
mands fuel  to  produce  the  heat  and  energy 
which  make  it  effective.  The  quality  of  the 
fight  depends  largely  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  food.  Moreover,  since  the 
human  body  is  a  self-repairing  machine,  it 
must  be  furnished  with  fit  material  for  tissue- 
mendiiiLr,  as  well  as  with  the  stuff  that  is 
useful  only  for  its  transformability  into 
warmth    and    force. 

Hem  c  a  soldier's  rations  must  be  not  only 
adequate  in  amount,  but  must  be  carefully 
balanced  so  as  to  include  the  right  propor- 
tions of  proteids,  fats,  sugars,  and  mineral 
salts.     Careful   experiment   by   physiologists, 


plus  practical  tests  by  military  men,  have 
doubtless  determined  these  proportions  in  all 
modern  armies,  and  comparative  tables  of 
them  are  of  interest  both  for  their  approxi- 
mations and  their  differences.  Such  tables 
are  given  in  I' Illustration  (Paris)  for  Au- 
gust 1 3-22.  with  the  boast  that  they  show 
the  French  soldier  to  be  the  best  fed  of  all. 
His  minimum  ration  per  diem,  which  is 
augmented  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper 
authorities,    is    as    follows: 

Bread,  750  gr.,  or  biscuit,  600  gr. ;  salt,  20  gr. ; 
sugar,  3  5  gr. ;  coffee,  28  gr.,  or  tea,  4  gr. ;  rice, 
40  gr. ;  dried  beans,  30  gr. ;  fresh  vegetables,  30 
gr.,  or  a  100  of  vegetables;  fresh  meat,  500  gr. 
(including   125   gr.  at  most  of  bone)  ;   lard,  35   gr. 

The  maximum  ration  of  German  soldiers 
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is  given  as  follows,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  though  called  maximum  it 
would  be  increased  if  found  desirable: 

Bread,  700  gr.,  or  biscuit,  550  gr. ;  salt,  20  gr. ; 
sugar,  30  gr. ;  coffee,  26  gr. ;  dried  vegetables, 
245  gr.,  or  potatoes,  1500  gr. ;  fresh  meat  and 
bacon,  350  gr.,  or  250  of  char  cut  eric  (chopped 
meat). 

The  Belgian  soldier  receives  the  following: 

Army  bread  {pain  Je  munition),  750  gr. ;  .salt, 
30  gr. ;  coffee,  24  gr. ;  beef,  250  gr.  (including 
bones);  potatoes,  1000  gr. ;  butter  or  fat,  20  gr. ; 
bacon,   10  gr. 

The  Russian  is  reckoned  a  bit  differently 
as  is  shown  here: 

Meat  on  foot,  820  gr.,  equaling  400  gr.  avail- 
able   for   consumption;    biscuit,    820    gr. ;    oatmeal, 


205    gr. ;    flour    (farina),    17   gr. ;    dried   peas,    140 
gr. ;  salt,  35  gr. 

The  Austro-Hun^arian  receives  in  his 
medium   ration: 

Conserves  of  meat  and  vegetables,  200  gr. ; 
compressed  bread,  400  gr. ;  coffee,  20  gr. ;  sugar, 
25   gr. ;   salt,  25   gr. 

Doubtless  such  differences  as  are  seen  in 
these  tables  are  largely  due  to  national  dif- 
ferences of  custom,  which  always  plays  a 
powerful  part  in  dietetic  matters.  Their 
general  outlines  are  quite  similar  as  to 
amounts,  it  will  be  observed,  and  probably 
a  good  many  civilians  might  find  themselves 
improved  in  health  if  they  arranged  their 
own  dietary  on  such  stern  and  simple  lines 
of  the  strictly  adequate  and  rigorously  non- 
superfluous.  • 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  SUBMARINE 


UNTIL  the  occurrence  of  the  naval  events  sins."      Some   French    admirals   recoiled   from   the 

of  September  and  October,  in  the  North  use  ?f  Fulton's  boats.    They  wished  to  fight  like 

o             i     i      r>   i  •                             j     i         i_          •  gentlemen,   and   not  to  be   drowned   like   rats. 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  summarized  elsewhere  in 

this  number,  the  modern  submarine  boat  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  opinion 
had  been  untried  in  war,  according  to  a  of  a  modern  writer  on  naval  affairs,  to  the 
writer  in  Navy  and  Army  Illustrated  (Lon-  effect  that  the  submarine  service  offers  to 
don),  and  few  people  realized  either  its  young  and  daring  seamen  the  surest  short- 
powers  or  its  limitations.  But  this  under-  cut  to  glory  and  distinction.  An  early  Eng- 
water  craft  is  now  assuming  a  higher  and  lish  view  of  the  submarine  was  that  under- 
decidedly  important  position  in  naval  opera-  water  methods  were  a  mode  of  war  "which 
tions.      It   is   interest-    , , ,    they,  who  commanded 


ing  to  read  some  opin- 
ions regarding  the 
submarine  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  career. 

When  Fulton  pro- 
duced his  scheme  for 
the  building  of  an 
under-water  boat,  his 
proposal  was  stigma- 
tized as  "revolting  to 
every  noble  principle," 
while  he  himself  was 
denounced  as  a  "crafty, 
murderous  villain,"  and 
his  patrons  were  de- 
scribed as  "openly 
stooping  from  their  lofty 
stations  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  de- 
testable machines  which 
promised  destruction  to 
maritime  establish- 
ments." One  writer 
said  that  Guy  Fawkes 
had  gone  afloat, — he  had 
been  afloat  in  fire-ships 
long  before, — and  would 
convert  dauntless  tars 
into    "submarine    assas-      the  "eyes"  of  the  submarine,  the  periscope    classes,    with    changes 

Nov.— 8 


the  seas,  did  not  want, 
and  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  deprive 
them  of  that  com- 
mand." A  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in 
fact,  once  remarked 
that  the  submarine 
"was  no  weapon  for 
Englishmen." 

There  was  much 
astonishment,  there- 
fore, when  the  Eng- 
lish naval  estimates  of 
1901-2  called  for  five 
of  these  vessels,  which 
were  of  the  Holland 
type,  like  those  of  the 
first  United  States 
submarines.  This 
type  was  soon  greatly 
improved  upon.  There 
followed  the  A  class 
and    the    B    and    C 
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BRITAIN'S  LATEST  SUBMARINE 
(One    of    the    "K"    class — among    the    largest    and    most    powerful    under-water    craft    in    the    world) 


in     form    of      hull    and    power    of      na\  iga-  mounting    of    guns,    and    the    in>tallation    of 

tion  both  on  and  under  the  water,  as  well  as  wireless,  and  an   increase  in  size.     The  new 

improvements    in    powers    <>t    vision    and    in  F  class   boats  have   a  displacement  of   about 

habitabilitv.      In   the   D  and   E  clas-e>  there  940  tons  on  the  surface  and   1200  tons  sub- 


came    iurthcr     improvements,    such    as    the   merged, 


A  BRITISH  SUBMARINE  IN  SECTION 

(Running   v  flK. 

•    t..»  trds    ill  the 

riu-u     he     in'!;-  -     the 

:iw    i..    In-   calculal 
witn 


a  speed  of  12  to  20  knots,  and  will 
probably  carry  six  torpedo 
tubes  and  two  guns,  besides 
being  fitted  with  wire 
England  has  about  100 
submarines,  built  and  com- 
pleting, as  compared  with 
39   tor   Germany. 

Contrary  to  what  may 
seem  to  be  the  popular  im- 
pression, the  normal  posi- 
tion of  a  submarine  is  not 
under  water,  but  on  the 
surface.  -On  discovering 
the  enemy,  she  blows  out 
the  required  number  of  air- 
tanks,  and  descends  by 
means  of  her  planes.  In 
the  awash  position, — that 
is,  her  deck  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water. — the 
conning  tower  is  used  to 
observe  the  enemy.  On 
nearer  approach,  the  sub- 
marine descends  until  to- 
tally submerged,  when  her 
periscope  is  used  for  pur- 
poses of  observation. 

The  slow  -peed  of  the 
submarine. — seldom  more 
than  about  15  miles  an 
hour, — and  the  difficulty  of 
hitting  a  fast-moving  war- 
ship with  a  torpedo,  par- 
ticular! v    from    a    distance. 
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A  GERMAN  SUBMARINE  RUNNING  AWASH  IN  A  ROUGH  SEA 

(By  blowing  out  a  certain  number  of  air  tanks,  the  boat  is  partially  submerged,  only  the  conning  tower  remaining 

visible) 


are  other  handicaps  under  which  the  sub- 
marine rights.  Also,  she  must  not  be  caught 
in  the  act  of  submerging,  for  that  requires 
several  minutes,  during  which  she  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  She  must  also  beware  of  the 
aerial  scout,  which  can  detect  her  even  when 
submerged,  and  report  her  movements  to  the 
swift  destroyers. 

Darkness  and  rough  sea  both  decrease 
the  effectiveness  of  the  submarine.  These 
boats  are  really  "blind"  at  night,  and  rough 
weather  also  is  bad  for  making  observations. 
Nor  is  the  submarine  expected  to  make  long 
cruises  alone  in  the  open  sea,  but  rather  to 
accompany  squadrons  of  warships.  Secretary 
Daniels,  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment, stated  last  month  that  every  extended 
trip  of  a  submarine  on  a  rolling  sea  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  repair  bill.  The  mechanism 
of  a  submarine  is  as  delicate  as  the  works 
of  a  watch,  and  trips  on  rough  seas  invariably 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  go 
to  heavy  expense  to  put  the  boats  in  shape 
again  when  they  get  back  to  port. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edison,  who  was  accompany- 
ing Secretary  Daniels  at  the  time,  and  was 
making  his  first  inspection  of  a  submarine 
and  a  dreadnought,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  submarine  will  doubtless  soon  be 
able  to  remain  submerged  indefinitely  with- 
out coming  up  for  air,  through  the  installa- 
tion of  a  battery  that  would  draw  oxygen 
from  the  sea  water.  Mr.  Edison  has  just 
completed  an  electric  battery  for  use  in  sub- 
marine boats  which  precipitates  the  chlorine 
produced  by  the  salt  water  to  the  bottom, 
instead  of  throwing  it  off  as  gas  and  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  crew. 

A  naval  expert  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  recalls  the  episode  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Federal  warship  Housatonic,  off  Charles- 


ton, during  the  American  Civil  War,  by 
a  Southern  under-water  craft.  Nothing  was 
seen  of  the  submarine  after  the  explosion, 
but  years  afterward  she  was  found  lying 
beside  the  hull  of  the  Housatonic  with  the 
remains  of  the  crew  of  nine  on  board.  This 
writer  reminds  us  that  the  perfection  of  the 
torpedo  is  closely  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  submarine,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  the  projectile  of  the  submarine  were 
not  reliable  and  efficient,  less  importance 
would  have  been  placed  on  the  construction 
of  submarine  boats. 

"The  arm  of  the  submarine,"  says  the  Scientific 
American,  "is  the  automobile  torpedo,  of  which 
several  may  be  carried.  They  are  discharged 
through  torpedo  tubes  located  in  the  front  of 
the  boat.  A  long-range  torpedo  is  not  required, 
for  the  reason  that  the  submarine  is  able  to  ap- 
proach quite  closely  to  the  ship  she  is  to  attack, 
provided  the  ship  is  at  anchor  or  cruising  at  a 
slow  pace." 

So  effective  and  deadly  has  the  submarine 
become,  that  Sir  Percy  Scott,  the  noted  Eng- 
lish naval  expert,  recently  declared  that  it 
sounded  the  knell  of  the  big  war  ship,  and  to 
go  on  building  Dreadnoughts  was  "sheer 
waste  of  public  money." 

This  view  is  not  shared  by  all  naval 
experts.  The  two  types  of  vessels,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  may  well  turn  out  to 
supplement  each  other,  and  both  thus  retain 
an  assured  and  valuable  place  in  naval  opera- 
tions. The  present  conflict  will  no  doubt  do 
much  to  determine  both  the  tactics  and  the 
status  of  the  under-sea  fighter.  There  is  at 
least  a  considerable  moral  effect  produced  by 
the  uncanny  method  of  the  submarine's  at- 
tack, and  the  recent  exploits  of  this  class  of 
craft  have  beyond  doubt  greatly  increased 
the  general  respect  in  which  it  is  held. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PANIC  IN  WAR 


THAT   wild,    unreasoning   tear  which   at 
times  sweeps  through   an   assemblage  oi 

people  suddenly  confronted  by  some  terrible 
danger,  such  as  fire,  shipwreck,  or  earth- 
quake, was  as  well  known  to  the  ancients  as 
to    the    moderns.      But    whereas    the    former 

ribed  it  to  the  god  Pan  and  his  airy 
legions,  whence  our  word  panic,  the  latter 
have  classified  and  analyzed  it  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  "mass-psychology." 

Though  heterogeneous  crouds  such  as 
those  in  theaters  or  on  boats  are  most  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  panic,  there  are  many 
instances  recorded, — and  doubtless  man* 
more  suppressed  by  military  authorities, — 
where  orderly  and  disciplined  bodies  of  men, 
such  as  well-drilled  troops,  have  fled  in  mad 
confusion  caused  by  this  same  subtle  emo- 
tion. The  Greeks,  in  fact,  gave  Pan  credit 
largely  for  the  victory  of  Marathon  and  the 
rout  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis. 

A  timely  article  on  panic  among  soldiers 
appears  in  the  July  number  of  the  Deutsch" 
Revue  (Berlin).  The  writer,  Mr.  H.  Sar- 
tcrius,  quotes  freely  from  the  well-known 
French  authority,  Le  Bon,  author  of  "The 
Psychology  of  Crowds"  (Psychologie  d?s 
loules).  Le  Bon  terms  such  a  crowd  as 
that  in  the  Paris  Bazaar  or  the  Vienna  Ring 
Theater  animated  by  a  common  fear,  a  "psy- 
chologic mass."  Dr.  Hans  Gudden,  in  his 
book  "On  Mass  Suggestion"  thus  defines  the 
term:  "A  psychologic  mass  is  a  gathering 
of  people  impressed  by,  and  in  a  measure 
organized  by,  a  definite,  common  stimulus." 
Thus  an  ordinary  crowd  in  a  department 
store  may  be  transformed  into  a  psychologic 
mass  by  the  outbreak  of  a  fire  or  a  cry  ot 
"Mop  thief!"  This  mass  then  possesses  what 
Le  Bon  calls  "a  collective  soul  of  definite 
though  transitory  character,"  and  this  col- 
lective soul  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  mental 
unity  of  crowds. 

Mr.  Sartorius  thus  comments  on  these 
premises ; 

However  similar  or  dissimilar  its  individual 
units  may  lie,  the  components  of  the  psycholo 
mass  are  all  subdued  to  the  "collective  soul,"  so 
that  they  feel  and  act  quite  differently  from  the 
way  they  would  as  individuals.  In  merely  mo- 
mentary membership  of  a  psychologic  ma>s  men 
descend  main  rounds  on  the  ladder  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  possess  the  spontaneity,  the  violence, 
the  wildness,  but  abo  the  enthusiasm  and  heroism 
of   primitive   bein::- 

Hi  remarks  further  that  it  is  never  the 
intellectual    characteristics    which    dominate 


such  a  crowd,  and  such  masses  of  men  never 
achieve  deeds  demanding  high  intellectual 
effort.  As  Le  Bon  puts  it  pithily:  "It  is 
stupidity  and  not  cleverness  that  accumulates 
in  masses."  In  analyzing  the  causes  of  this 
change  of  individual  souls  to  a  mass-soul  Mr. 
Sartorius   continues: 

Every  mass  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of  power 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  become  conscious  of  this  fact.  They 
feel  their  power  and  believe  themselves  free  from 
all  restraints  which  would  hinder  the  execution 
of  their  plans.  This  is  why  the  crowd  so  often 
becomes  violent,  as  we  see  in  revolutions  and  in 
strikes.  Since  the  mass,  moreover,  desires  the 
immediate  fulfilment  of  its  will,  without  taking 
into  account  the  natural  inhibitions,  and  since  it 
is  also  lacking  in  the  sense  of  responsibility,  it 
often  seizes  the  most  unheard  of  means.    .    .    . 

The  second  cause  is  the  imitative  impulse, 
which  dominates  men,  as,  in  a  higher  degree,  it 
does  animals.  Susceptibility  to  intellectual  con- 
tagion varies  greatly  among  people.  In  crowds 
this  contagion  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  one 
infects  another  and  the  influence  comes  from  all 
sides.  This  psychic  infection  is  a  weakened  form 
of  suggestion,  or  even  of  hypnosis. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  points  out 
that  in  such  cases  a  leader  is  usually  needed 
to  give  the  needed  stimulus,  but  if  this  leader 
loses  his  prestige  the  mob  drags  him  from 
his  pedestal,  for  its  soul  is  whimsical,  change- 
able, and  "feminine,"  and  he  quotes  Le  Bon 
(himself  a  Frenchman)  as  saying:  "Every- 
where the  mass  is  feminine,  but  the  Latins 
are  the  most  feminine  of  all." 

Turning  from  these  general  considerations 
of  the  qualities  of  the  heterogeneous  mass 
he  considers  the  "military  mass,"  i.e.,  an  as 
semblage  which  however  different  in  origin 
and  calling,  has  been  welded  together  into  a 
homogeneous  whole  by  military  instruction, 
training,  and  drill,  and  thus  transformed 
into  an  organized  mass.  He  then  discusses 
the  origin  of  mass-terror,  i.e.,  panic. 

A  few  specially  sensitive  persons  are  suddenly 
seized  by  fright.  They  give  expression  by  ges- 
tures or  cries  to  their  inner  terror.  The  bystand- 
ers have  their  thoughts  already  directed  into  the 
same  channels,  they  are  infected,  and  succumb  to 
the  same  terror.  Their  fright  serves  to  heighten 
that  of  the  first  group.  The  mass  is  penetrated 
by  the  same  thought;  it  becomes  a  psychologic 
mass.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strongly 
aroused,  fright  causes  certain  physiologic  results 
in  the  brain  (e.g.,  lack  of  blood-supply),  and 
produces  psychomotor  stimuli  which  cause  uncon- 
scious violent  motions,  gestures,  and  cries.  The 
mas>  ceases  to  think,  to  remember,  or  to  judge, 
the  emotions  alone  become  dominant.  The  vi- 
sions of  the  imagination,  not  restrained  by  the 
intellect,   acquire   hypnotic   power. 
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Mr.  Sartorius  hereupon  proceeds  to  give 
a  number  of  historical  examples  of  panic 
among  troops,  after  reminding  us  that  mili- 
tary authorities  are  always  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge such  instances.  He  observes,  too, 
that  the  troops  seized  by  panic  were  nearly 
always  in  a  previous  state  of  mind  or  body 
which  rendered  them  favorable  to  transfor- 
mation from  an  organized  mass  to  a  dis- 
organized psychologic  mass.  In  conclusion 
he  says : 

We  have  seen  how  French  and  Italians,  how 
English   and   Russians,   and   finally  how   Austrian 


and  German  troops  fell  prey  to  panic.  No  race 
characteristic  is  a  protection  from  the  super-power 
of  the  mass.    .    .    . 

Lastly,  panic  may  be  checked  by  officers 
firing  on  their  own  men  or  by  sublime  confi- 
dence and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  leaders, 
and  by  implicit  trust  and  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  troops,  to  be  obtained  by  drill, 
and  by  instruction  or  training  other  than 
mere  mechanical  drill.  In  the  words  of  von 
Moltke :  "Authority  from  above  and  obedi- 
ence from  below, — in  a  word,  discipline  is 
the  very  soul  of  the  army." 


ONE  OF  GERMANY'S  GREAT  EDITORS : 

JULIUS  RODENBERG 


AT  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  Julius  Ro- 
denberg,  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau ,  has  just  passed  away,  leaving  the  splen- 
did record  of  forty  years  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ment in  his  chosen  field.  The  August  and 
September  numbers  of  the  Rundschau, 
founded  by  him  in  1874,  contain  tributes 
uttered  at  his  funeral  by  his  friends,  Max 
Lenz  and  Bruno  Hake.  Mr.  Hake,  who 
now  assumes  control  of  the  magazine,  spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 


THE   LATE   JULIUS   RODENBERG 
(Editor    of    the    Deutsche    Rundschau) 


What  distinguished  Julius  Rodenberg  as  an  ed- 
itor was  that  he  was  not  governed  by  a  fixed  and 
confining  program,  but  rather  sought  freely  to 
search  out  and  welcome  every  new  phenomenon 
and  movement.  When  he  saw  any  real  gift 
he  aided  and  furthered  without  impatience,  shun- 
ning no  trouble  of  long  correspondence  or  re- 
peated readings.  He  rewarded  those  who  ren- 
dered him  service  with  unwavering  loyalty.  He 
regarded  his  efforts  as  a  duty  towards  those 
great  masters  whom  he  emulated,  and  as  a 
duty  towards  the  nation.  .  .  .  For  in  the  Rund- 
schau he  desired,  in  correspondence  with  external 
political  unity,  to  give  expression  in  the  written 
word   to  the   national   unity. 

Mr.  Lenz's  words  were  more  personal  in 
tone.  He  spoke  of  grace — the  German  word 
implies  both  the  graceful  and  the  gracious — 
as  Rodenberg's  most  marked  characteristic, 
a  quality  displayed  in  his  verse  and  in  his 
prose,  in  his  friendships,  in  his  hospitality,  in 
his  gifts,  in  his  acceptances,  and  even  in  his 
rejections.  An  interesting  remark,  confirm- 
ing Mr.  Hake's  statement,  was  that  the  name 
first  proposed  for  the  Rundschau  was  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  part 
of  his  brief  address  was  his  glowing  tribute 
to  Rodenberg's  mother  as  the  chief  formative 
influence  in  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

It  was  she  who  inspired  him  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  with  this  love  of  the  poets,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  "Memories  of  Youth,"  so  that  they  en- 
tered into  their  lives  quite  personally.  "We  were, 
if  I  may  say  so,  brought  up  with  their  verses." 
.  .  .  Goethe  was  the  leader  of  his  life,  and 
Weimar  always  his  intellectual  center.  And 
here  again  ...  it  was  his  mother  who  intro- 
duced the  poet  and  made  him  a  living  being. 
For  Goethe  was  her  own  guide  and  remained  so 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  It  was  through  him  that 
this  clever,  clear-sighted,  warm-hearted  woman 
was  lifted  above  the  narrow  surroundings  in 
which  she  grew  up  and  lived ;  she  knew  every 
line  he  wrote;  he  was,  as  Rodenberg  writes,  the 
friend  of  her  last  lonely  days. 
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ZAPATA    AND    MEXICO'S     AGRARIAN 

REVOLUTION 


ZAPATA  has  been  tne  man  of  mystery 
in  the  Mexican  revolutions.  He  has 
alternately  been  represented  ;.s  a  bandit,  a^ 
a  mere  ignorant  peon  in  revolt,  as  a  revolu- 
tionarj  leader  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Revolutions  have  arisen,  have  succeed- 
ed or  failed ;  provisional  presidents,  and 
presidents  claiming  constitutional  election. 
have  set  up  their  authority  in  Mexico  City, 
and  have  then  been  killed  or  have  fled  to  Eu- 
ropean refuge;  while  Zapata  has  held  stead- 
fastly to  Morelos,  ruling  a  great  state  in 
apparently  unassailable  security,  plainly  hav- 
ing resources  at  his  command  of  the  kind 
winch  are  the  ultimate  resources  of  a  popular 
rebellion — loyalty  to  his  cause  and  freeiy  con- 
tributed products  of  the  soil  for  the  support 
of  hi*  followers.  He  sallies  forth  and  har- 
ries adjoining  territory;  he  menaces  the  very 
capital  and  then  retires ;  he  has  a  formidable 
army  to-day  and  to-morrow  he  cannot  be 
found. 

It  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  war  of  the 
Vendee.  Even  new  revolutionary  leader 
claims  his  support :  in  the  end  it  transpires 
that  Zapata  is  still  resisting  the  conservative 
program  which  each  new  aspirant  inaugu- 
rates as  soon  as  he  attains  to  actual  executive 
power.  Madero.  Orozco.  Carranza,  even 
Huerta,  have  successive!)  pretended  alliance 
with  Zapata,  but  presently  the  world  hears 
of  the  Zapata  movement  going  on  as  before. 
He  is  accused  of  operating  for  loot,  for  the 
joy  of  a  sort  ol  organized  banditry ;  he  is  de- 
clared ro  have  no  higher  aim  than  anarchy. 
such  as  Magon  has  persistently  preached  to 
the  Mexican  proletariat;  but  the  fact  that 
Morelos,  a  rich,  populous,  agricultural  state, 
supports  him  year  in  and  year  out  argues  a 
deeper  purpose  and  a  program  of  some  sort 
which  makes  a  popular  appeal. 

Zapata  has  figured  in  the  press  chiefly 
through  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies 
or  of  men  ambitious  to  win  his  aid.  At  last 
he  has  been  heard  from  in  his  own  proper 
person  in  a  manifesto  issued  in  the  Voz  lie 
Juarez  ("The  Voice  of  Juarez")  of  Mexico 
City,  on  August  20,  the  very  day  after  Car- 
ranza's  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital. 
Here  we  have  the  real  word  of  the  leader 
"'  the  poor  peones  of  the  South;  we  see  that 
he  stands  tor  an  agrarian  revolution,  de- 
manding results  immediate  and  effective;  in- 
sisting upon  beds.  not  words.  Whatever 
one  maj  think  ot  his  disregard  of  what  we 
call  vested  rights,  we  must  admit  that  he  has 


a  clear  vision  of  the  wrongs  of  the  down 
trodden  poor,  and  that  he  is  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  kind  of  restitution  that  would  rectifv 
the  evil.  He  has  probably  voiced  his  opin- 
ions through  the  pen  of  some  schoolmaster 
among  his  followers.  Here  are  extracts  from 
his  manifesto  that  present  the  more  striking 
of  his  arguments ; 

This  agrarian  revolution  is  not  being  fought  to 
gratify  the  ambitions  of  one  person,  nor  a  group 
of  persons,  nor  of  a  political  party.  It  is  of 
deeper  origin,  and  has  higher  aims.  The  man  of 
the  fields  was  hungry  and  full  of  misery;  he  had 
been  exploited  beyond  endurance,  and  at  last  he 
tool:  up  arms  to  win  the  bread  which  the  rich  in 
their  greed  denied  him;  to  obtain  possession  ot 
the  lands  which  were  in  the  grasp  of  the  selfish 
proprietors;  and  to  recover  his  manhood  which 
the  slave-driver  so  long  had  outraged.  He  em- 
barked upon  revolution,  not  to  win  illusory  polit- 
ical rights  which  fail  to  provide  food,  but  to 
procure  a  bit  of  ground  which  would  yield  him 
bread,  liberty,  a  home,  independence,  and  a 
chance  to  get  ahead.  .  .  .  Those  who  think  that 
the  establishment  of  a  military  government,  that 
is,  a  despotic  government,  will  assure  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country,  are  sadly  mistaken.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  rendering  every  ele- 
ment of  the  old  regime  impotent,  and  by  creating 
new  interests  closely  united  with  the  revolution, 
sharing   its   dangers   and   its  prosperity. 

The  first  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  the  exem- 
plar) punishment  of  the  old  leaders,  the  guilty 
men  of  influence,  the  intellectual  advisers  of  the 
conservative  faction,  and  the  subdivision  of  their 
lands,  leaving  them  without  resources  with  which 
to  foment  their  plans  and  provoke  revolution. 
The  greater  part,  if  not  a,ll  of  the  territory,  which 
must  be  "nationalized"  represents  land  wrested 
from  small  proprietors  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Diaz  dictatorship.  The  second  aim  is  the 
restitution  of  these  lands  to  their  original  indi- 
vidual owners,  and  to  the  indigenous  communi- 
ties or  pueblos.  This  great  act  of  justice  will  be 
followed  by  presenting  those  who  never  had  any- 
thing with  a  portion  of  the  lands  confiscated  from 
the  accomplices  of  dictatorship,  or  expropriated 
from  the  spendthrift  heirs  of  the  old  land-robbers, 
who  do  not  even  trouble  themselves  to  cultivate 
their  inheritance.  Thus  will  the  hunger  for  land 
and  *he  appetite  for  liberty,  which  are  felt  from 
one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other,  be  satisfied. 
This  will  be  the  formidable  reply  to  the  savagery 
of  the  landed  proprietors  who,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  in  the  heart  of  free  America,  have  main- 
tained a  system  of  exploitation  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  borne  by  the  most  unhappv 
serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  means  of  fomenting  future  disorder  was  the 
wise  policj  of  the  reformers  of  1S57  (Lerdo  de 
Tejeda,  Juarez,  C'omonfort,  Zuloaga)  when  the 
clerg)     were    despoiled    of    their    immense    estates. 

Zapata  declares  that  the  country  will  not 
be    fooled    again    h\    "electoral    pantomime": 

During    the    last    four    years    the    people    have 
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learned  some  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons,  and 
have  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
their  unfortunate  condition  and  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  means  for  overcoming  it.  They  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  feeble  reforms  mildly 
suggested  by  Isidro  Fabela,  so-called  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  the  government  of  Car- 
ranza,  who  is  a  revolutionist  in  name  only.  The 
<^yuntry  will  not  be  flattered  by  a  niggardly  pro- 
gramme of  reform  in  land  taxation,  when  the 
urgent  matter  is  the  radical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  their  cultivation.  The  country  wants 
something -more  than  the  vague  promises  of  Senor 
Fabela,  supplemented  by  nothing  better  than 
Senor  Carranza's  astute  silence.  It  aims  to  break 
at  once  with  the  feudal  epoch.  It  aims  to  destroy 
at  one  stroke  the  relations  of  master  and  serf,  of 
overseer  and  slave,  which  obtains  from  Tamau- 
lipas  to  Chiapas  and  from  Sonora  to  Yucatan. 

The  masses  of  our  people  desire  to  live  under 
conditions  of  civilization,  to  breathe  the  air  of 
economic  liberty  which  they  have  never  enjoyed, 
and  which  will  remain  unknown  to  them  if  they 
leave  in  authority  a  traditional  "Senor"  of  the 
old  regime,  disposing  according  to  his  pleasure 
of  the  persons  of  his  laborers,  held  down  by  piti- 
fully insignificant  wage,  and  brutalized  by  pov- 
erty and  ill-treatment.  .  .  .  "Administrative  re- 
form" for  those  who  have  no  share  in  govern- 
ment, "liberty  of  the  press"  for  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  "freedom  of  the 
ballot"  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  candi- 
dates, "correct  administration  of  justice"  for  those 
who  never  employ  a  lawyer, — these  democratic 
graces,  these  fine  words  which  used  to  tickle  our 
grandfathers,  have  lost  their  charm  for  the  peo- 
ple of  to-day.  They  have  come  to  realize  that 
with  elections  or  without  them,  with  suffrage  or 
without  it,  with  dictatorship  and  a  gagged  press 
or  with  liberty  of  the  press,  always  and  under  all 
conditi%ns  they  continue  ruminating  on  their  bit- 
terness, enduring  their  hardships,  stifling  as  best 
they  can  their  never-ending  humiliations.  That 
is  why  they  fear  that  the  self-styled  liberators  of 
to-day  will  be  like  the  autocratic  of  yesterday, 
who    made    seductive    promises    on    starting    out 
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from    the    City   of  Juarez   but   forgot  them   when 
once  within  the  National  Palace.   .    .    . 

On  this  account  the  agrarian  revolution,  dis- 
trusting the  chiefs  who  have  taken  to  themselves 
the  airs  of  conquerors,  has  adopted  the  wise  pre- 
caution to  require  that  all  the  revolutionary  chief- 
tains of  the  entire  country  shall  participate  in  the 
naming  of  a  president  ad  interim  for  calling  the 
elections,  for  it  is  clear  that  upon  the  ad  interim 
president  depends  the  future  of  the  revolution 
and  the  fate  of  the  Republic.  What  more  just 
than  that  all  the  interested  representatives  of  a 
nation  in  arms  should  unite  in  the  designation  of 
the  functionary  to  whose  keeping  shall  be  en- 
trusted the  Tabernacle  of  revolutionary  prom- 
ises and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  yearn- 
ing people?  Why  this  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  Constitutionalists  to  pass  through  the 
crucible  of  revolutionary  revision  and  to  render 
tribute  to  the  democratic  principle  of  free  discus- 
sion of  a  candidate  to  represent  all  the  people? 
.  .  .  This  hesitancy,  in  addition  to  being  dis- 
loyal, is  perilous,  for  the  Mexican  people  have 
thrown  off  their  indifference,  have  recovered  their 
manhood,  and  will  not  permit  a  government  to 
be  erected  in  which  they  have  no  voice.  There  is 
still  time  to  reflect  and  to  avoid  further  conflict. 
If  the  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalists  thought 
that  he  possessed  the  necessary  popularity  for 
winning  the  votes  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  submit  the  question  to 
their  decision;  and  if  the  Constitutionalists  ac- 
tually care  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  real- 
ize their  necessities  they  would  yield  obeisance  to 
their  sovereign  will,  accepting  with  sincerity  and 
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without  subterfuge  the  three  great  principles 
of  the  Plan  de  Ayala,  namely,  expropriation  of 
lands  as  a  public  utility,  expropriation  of  goods 
from  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  restitution 
of  their  lands  to  the  pueblos  and  communi- 
ties. 

Unless  this  he  done  the  masses  will  continue 
their  movement,  and  the  war  will  go  on  in  More- 
los,  in  Guerrero,  in  Oaxaca,  in  Tlaxcala,  in  Mi- 
choacan,  in  Hidalgo,  Guanajuato,  Tamaulipas, 
Durango,  Zacatecas,  Chihuahua — until  we  have 
recovered  the  pieces  of  land  which  the  false  "lib- 
erators" have  always  denied  us.  .  .  .  The  agra- 
rian revolution,  calumniated  by  the  hostile  press, 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  comprehended  with  little 


exactitude  by  North  American  statesmen,  lifts  up 
the  banner  of  its  ideals  in  order  that  all  who  have 
been  defrauded  may  see  it,  and  that  our  enemies 
may  contemplate  it. 

This  ringing  declaration  of  principles,  free 
from  ambiguous  statement  as  befits  the  pro- 
test of  reformers,  closes  with  as  profound  a 
recognition  of  law  as  characterized  the  ut- 
terances of  Juarez,  in  an  apostrophe  to  ''Re- 
form, Liberty,  Justice,  and  Law."  It  is 
signed  by  Emiliano  Zapata,  twenty-eight  of 
his   generals,    and    seven    colonels. 


THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES 


I 


N  the  preceding  pages  reference  has  been 
made  to  articles  on  the  great  war  which 
are  appearing  in  foreign  periodicals.  These 
articles  are  especially  interesting  as  revealing 
diverse  points  of  view  held  by  the  peoples 
involved  in  the  contest.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
European  reviews  to  find  lucid  expositions  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  struggle.  Sane 
and  well-reasoned  discussions  of  the  war  are 
appearing  from  month  to  month  in  the  popu- 
lar American  monthlies,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  seriously  inclined  reviews.  In  the  No- 
vember Century,  for  example,  one  ma\  read 
"Germany's  Destiny,"  bj  Samuel  P.  Orth ; 
"The  Breakdown  of  Civilization,"  by  W. 
Morgan  Sinister;  and  "In  the  War  Cloud: 
the  Coming  of  the  Storm  in  England,"  by 
H.  Fielding-Hall,  besides  an  editorial  dis- 
cussion which  holds  up  to  view  a  possible 
Russo-Gennan  alliance  as  an  outcome  of  the 
present  conflict. 

In  the  Atlantic  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"The  European  Tragedj ,"  by  Guglielmo 
Ferrero.  In  the  same  magazine  H.  L. 
Mencken  writes  on  "The  Mailed  Fist  and 
Its  Prophet"  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietz- 
sche); J.  ().  P.  Bland  on  "British  Liberal- 
ism and  the  War,"  and  Professor  Kuno 
Francke  on  "German  Literature  and  the 
American  Temper." — the  last-named  article 
having  been  finished  before  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe. 

Scribner's  for  October  was  the  vehicle  of 


a  deliverance  by  Sir  Henry  Norman.  M.  P., 
on  the  subject  of  "Armageddon — the  For- 
ging of  a  Great  Peace."  The  same  magazine 
had  an  illuminating  illustrated  article  on  the 
LTnited  States  Navy  by  Rear-Admiral  Schroe- 
der.  The  most  prominent  place  in  Scribner's 
for  several  months  has  been  given  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  illustrated  articles  relating  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Brazilian  wilderness.  The 
October  number  contains  his  description  of 
the  famous  "River  of  Doubt." 

In  Munsey's  for  November  there  are  il- 
lustrated articles  entitled,  respectively,  "Roy- 
alty on  the  Firing  Line,"  by  Winthrop  Bid- 
die;  "Engines  of  Destruction  Born  of  War." 
by  Howard  C.  Felton ;  and  "Eufope's 
Mighty  Fortifications,"  by  George  F.  Brett, 

The  current  number  of  the  Unpopular  Re- 
view (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
contains  three  war  articles  written  from  the 
viewpoints  of  an  historian,  an  economist,  and 
a  man  in  the  street.  We  have  quoted  on 
another  page  from  the  articles  contributed 
to  the  North  American  Review  by  Professor 
Roland  G.  L  slier  and  Mr.  T.  Lothrop  Stod- 
dard. The  same  review  contains  articles  on 
"Early  Lessons  of  the  War."  by  A.  Maurice 
Low;  "Italj  and  the  Triple  Alliance."  by- 
Robert  H.  Fife.  Jr.;  and  "The  War  and 
Cotton,"  by  C.  T.  Revere.  Both  the  Octo- 
ber and  November  numbers  of  the  Forum 
have  general  articles  on  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  the  trend  of  social  and  economic 
tendencies   revealed    bv   the  outbreak. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

DISCUSSIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAR 


DROFESSOR  HUGO  MIXSTERBLRG  has 
gathered  his  various  letters  contributed  to  the 
newspapers  during  the  past  three  months,  together 
with  considerable  other  historical  material,  into  a 
lucid  and  authoritative  book,  "The  War  and 
America."  From  the  German  point  of  view  he 
reveals  the  true  inside  of  the  war,  its  motives  and 
issues,  and  their  vital  meaning  for  America.  The 
author  requests  that  Americans  withhold  judg- 
ment until  they  have  read  his  book,  or  some 
equally  impartial  statement  of  the  necessitous  rea- 
sons that  have  forced  Germany  into  a  terrific  con- 
flict. His  statement  of  the  case  for  Germany  is 
well  reasoned  and  entirely  plausible,  if  the  reader 
admits  the  four  major  premises  of  his  argument  to 
be  true.  These  premises  are:  First,  the  ever-im- 
pending calamity  to  Germanic  culture  and  com- 
mercialism from  the  Slavs.  He  sees  Russia  as  the 
one  threatening  nation  and  as  the  real  maker  of 
the  war.  For  Russia  to  win  in  the  present  strug- 
gle would  mean,  in  his  opinion,  the  wiping  out  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Western  World,  the  tri- 
umph of  Asian  barbarism,  the  sweeping  over 
Europe  of  hordes  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hindus.  Second,  the  necessity  for  the  expansion 
of  German  civilization  into  territory  that  shall  be, 
if  not  an  integral  part,  at  least  under  the  control 
of  the  German  Empire.  Third,  the  po-tulate  of 
the  state  as  the  ideal  unit.  Fourth,  the  right  of  a 
nation  entrenched  in  the  belief  in  the  purity  of  its 
moral  will  to  enforce  that  will  upon  the  world  as 
it  sees  fit,  regardless  of  treaties,  and  humanism. 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  defense  of  the  violation  of 
Belgium  follows  the  argument  of  the  last  premise. 
He  writes:  ''Germany  did  what  any  other  state 
would  have  done  .  .  .  But  Germany  could  do 
it  with  a  clean  conscience;  it  did  not  violate  the 
higher  laws  of  honor." 

The  most  pregnant  pages  of  this  book  are  con- 
cerned with  a  theory  as  to  how  we  shall  be  able 
to  abolish  war.  This  can  be  accomplished,  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  thinks,  by  "eliminating  lerri- 
torialism,"  by  arranging  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth  so  that  no  nation  could  "possess  land  any 
more  than  the  socialistic  individual  would  pos- 
sess capital."1 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  bother  about 
the  extent  to  which  "Dr.  Armgaard  Karl  Graves, 
Secret  Agent,"  tells  literal  truth,  and  the  extent 
to  which  his  book  is  fiction  of  the  political  detec- 
tive kind  that  Oppenheim  and  other  writers  have 
fabricated  with  such  cleverness  and  with  so 
marked  an  effect  upon  the  British  public,  which 
now  finds  German  spies  and  secret  agents  not  only 
in  the  cities  but  in  every  rustic  hamlet.  The  book 
("Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office")  is  the  more 
impressive  because  it  was  written  and  sent  to 
press  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war.  Its  chapters  throw  sidelights  upon 
those  unhappy  international  complications  that  led 

1  The  War  and  America.  Bv  Hugo  Miinsterberg. 
Appleton's.       210    pp.    $1. 


up  to  the  final  tragedy.  Furthermore,  it  has  real 
value  in  helping  the  reader  to  understand  how- 
great  an  evil  is  secret  diplomacy,  and  what 
calamities  are  brought  upon  the  honest  mass  of 
people  by  the  scheming  marplots  of  the  foreign 
offices  and  military  intelligence  bureaus,  who 
fancy  that  they  are  protecting  and  saving  their 
countries  when  in  reality  they  are  largely  creating 
the  difficulties  that  lead  to  catastrophe.  Alliances, 
secret  understandings,  mysterious  diplomacy, — all 
these  things  are  as  abominable  as  the  assassina- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.2 

Professor  Lawrence  is  an  English  student  of 
international  law  whose  general  textbook  on  that 
subject  is  much  used  in  this  country.  He  has  now 
given  us  an  exceedingly  useful  volume,  entitled 
"Documents  Illustrative  of  International  Law."1 
Although  this  collection  was  prepared  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  European  war,  its  ma- 
terials are  of  great  convenience,  especially  in  the 
chapters  which  present  the  laws  of  war  and  those 
affecting  questions  of  neutrality.  The  important 
Hague  conventions  and  treaties  are  given  in  full, 
and  extracts  are  presented  from  a  vast  number  of 
treaties,  laws,  and  documents  that  relate  to  the 
more   important  topics  of   international   concern. 

General  Bernhardi's  "Germany  and  the  Next 
War,"  from  which  extracts  are  made  in  an  article 
b'v  Lord  Bryce  reproduced  on  page  613  of  this 
Review,  was  noticed  in  our  September  number. 
This  is  a  book  that  has  been  most  widely  read  in 
both  England  and  the  United  States,  and  sets  forth 
from  the  German  point  of  view  the  ivhy  of  the 
great  war.  The  hoiv  of  the  war  is  the  topic  of 
General  Bernhardi's  second  book,  which  now  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  an  abridged  translation  of 
"On  War  of  To-Day,"  the  abridgment  being  en- 
titled "How  Germany  Makes  War."4  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this,  like  his  other  book,  was  writ- 
ten bv  General  Bernhardi  some  time  before  the 
war  began.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  material  change  is  required  in  the  text  be- 
cause of  developments  since  the  last  day  of  July. 
It  is  a  remarkable  exposition  of  German  military 
methods  and  all  that  we  have  learned  through  the 
press  despatches  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  statements  that  General 
Bernhardi  makes  regarding  the  purpose  and  use 
of  the  various  arms  of  the  service  as  understood 
and  taught  by  the  German  military  autocracy. 

"Germany  and  England'"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
work    written    by    an    Englishman,    J.    A.    Cramb, 

2  The  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.  By  Dr.  Arm- 
gaard Karl  Graves.  New  York:  McBride,  Xast  S:  Co. 
356   pp.      $1.50. 

3  Documents  Illustrative  of  International  Law.  Bv 
T.  .T.   Lawrence.      1).   C.   Heath   &  Co.      362   pp.      $2. 

•How  Germ. my  Makes  War.  By  Frederick  von  Bern- 
hardi.     Doran.      263    pp.      $1.25. 

B  Germany  and  England.  Bv  T.  A.  Cramb.  Dutton. 
151    pp.      $1. 
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M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Queen's 
College,  London,  about  a  year  ago,  and  now  pub- 
lished in  this  country  with  a  preface  bv  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  This  book  has  been  advertised 
as  a  reply  to  Bernhardi.  It  is,  however,  rather 
an  interpretation  to  English  minds  of  that  mili- 
tant German's  doctrines.  It  should  prove  useful 
as  a  means  of  acquainting  Englishmen  with  the 
real  meaning  of  modern  German  imperialism. 
Field  Marshal  Roberts  has  advised  his  compatriots 
to  read  the  book,  since  nowhere  else,  in  his  opin- 
ion, are  the  forces  which  led  to  the  war  so  clearly 
set  forth. 


One  of  the  interesting  books  of  the  European 
situation  is  "The  Unseen  Empire,"  a  play  by 
Atherton  Brownell,  a  work  that  pictures  the  far- 
reaching  influences  of  the  system  of  European  mil- 
itarism and  emphasizes  the  part  that  American 
moral  force  and  diplomacy  may  have  in  negoti- 
ating for  world  peace  and  bringing  about  the 
reconstruction  of  government  that  will  permit  gen- 
eral disarmament.  The  late  Baroness  Von  Surt- 
ner  wrote  of  this  work:  "It  is  a  play  which  the 
peace  movement  has  been  longing  for.  I  knew  it 
long  since  that  universal  peace  will  be  led  to  tri- 
umph  by  the   New   World.'" 


GERMAN  CIVILIZATION 


HP  HE  part  that  education  has  played  in  the  enor- 
mous  commercial  development  of  Germany  is 
summarized  and  analyzed  in  "Commercial  Educa- 
tion in  Germany,"  by  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington, 
Ph.D.2  There  cannot  remain  much  surprise  in  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  person  over  the  amazing 
transformation  of  the  German  people  from  an 
agricultural  nation  to  an  industrial  nation  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  when  the  methods  by  which  this 
transformation  has  been  effected  are  studied.  It 
has  been  the  result  of  an  exact  system, — a  veritable 
science  of  applied  economics  that  begins  in  Ger- 
many in  the  schools  with  the  small  children  and 
works  up  through  the  various  branches  of  higher 
education  until  it  bears  fruit  in  an  ever-increasing 
commercial  nationalism.  This  carefully  organ- 
ized scheme  of  commercial  education  presents  the 
bright  side  of  the  German  paternalistic  govern- 
ment,— its  proper  application  and  natural  scope. 
Mr.  Farrington's  study  shows  clearly  that  pater- 
nalistic government  fails  in  its  workings  with  the 
higher  idealistic  values,  just  as  organized  reli- 
gion fails  when  it  overlooks  the  absolute  individu- 
alism that  is  demanded  in  the  consideration  of 
spiritual  matters.  In  detail  this  excellent  work 
treats  of  the   general   educational   system  of   Ger- 


many, its  commercial  schools,  colleges  of  com- 
merce, the  "apprentice's  indenture,"  and  quotes  a 
lesson  in  commercial  English  given  to  the  classes 
in  the  Busch  Institute  at  Hamburg. 

Ideals  of  German  culture  more  or  less  lost  sight 
of  in  the  clash  of  war  emerge  in  a  book  by  Was- 
sily  Kandinsky,  "The  Art  of  Spiritual  Harmony." 
Kandinsky  is  a  painter,  a  leader  of  the  new-art 
movement  in  Munich,  a  member  of  the  group  of 
men  that  includes  poets,  critics,  musicians,  drama- 
tists, and  artists  of  the  brush  and  chisel  who  strive 
to  express  by  their  various  mediums  the  inner 
essence  of  life,  the  "soul  of  nature  and  human- 
ity." He  endeavors  to  present  color-music,  paint- 
ing that  does  not  aim  primarily  at  representation, 
but  at  awakening  the  soul-energy  of  the  individ- 
ual. In  his  art,  colors  have  each  a  separate  psychic 
existence  which  he  explains  in  detail  by  diagrams. 
One  of  Kandinsky's  boldest  paintings,  "Impro- 
visation," was  exhibited  at  the  exhibition  at  the 
69th  Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1912.  This  work  is  now  in  the  A.  J. 
Eddy  collection  in  Chicago.  An  excellent  in- 
terpretative preface  is  the  work  of  M.  T.  H.  Sad- 
ler.3 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


DV  one  of  those  coincidences  that  are  not  infre- 
quent in  the  annals  of  publishing,  four  of  this 
season's  books,  each  issued  from  a  different  house, 
are  concerned  with  the  immigrant's  impressions 
of  America.  Three  of  the  four  are  autobiog- 
raphies of  men  who  have  wrought  out  their 
careers  in  the  new  world  and  have  become  useful 
citizens  of  their  adopted  country;  the  fourth  is 
an  observant  Englishman's  description  of  Russian 
immigrant  life  and  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  American  Republic  to  the  poor  of  many  na- 
tionalities.1 Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  the  publisher,  was 
only  nine  years  old  when  he  left  his  birthplace 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  to  come  with  his  widowed 
mother  to  make  a  new  home  in  Indiana.  His 
story  is  quite  as  entertaining  as  a  novel  of  ad- 
venture, and  in  fact  Mr.  McClure  in  his  youth 
was    a    typical    boys'     hero, — he     made     headway 

'The  Unseen  Empire.  By  Atherton  Brownell. 
Harper's.       $1.25. 

-  Commercial  Education  in  Germany.  By  Frederic 
Ernest    Farrington.       Macmillan.       258    pp.       $1.10. 

3  The  Art  of  Spiritual  Harmony.  By  Wassily  Kan- 
dinsky.      Houghton,    Mifflin.       112    pp.      $1.75. 


against  serious  obstacles  and  conquered  adversity 
in  the  approved  fashion.5  "A  Far  Journey"  tells 
the  experience  of  a  Syrian,  Abraham  Mitrie  Rih- 
bany,  who  landed  at  New  York  twenty  years  ago 
with  nine  cents  in  his  pocket  and  is  to-day  the 
pastor  of  a  famous  Boston  church.6  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Steiner,  of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  who  was 
born  an  Austrian  Jew,  has  had  a  life  history  not 
less  remarkable;  it  is  well  told  in  his  latest  book, 
"From  Alien  to  Citizen."7  It  is  a  new  thing  to 
have  the  immigrant's  point  of  viewr  thus  frankly 
stated  by  men  whose  coming  to  a  new  country  had 
been  among  the  most  vital  experiences  of  their 
lives.  The  sidelights  that  these  autobiographies 
throw  on  the  immigration  problem  are  many  and 
valuable. 

'  With  l'oor  Immigrants  to  America.  By  Stephen 
Graham.      Macmillan.     306  pp.     $2.00. 

0  My  Autobiography.  By  S.  S.  McClure.  Stokes.  266 
pp.     $1.76. 

'  \  Far  Journey.  By  Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.   '  3;">2   pp.      $1.7.">. 

"•  From  Alien  to  Citizen.  By  Edward  A.  Steiner. 
Revell.     882  pp.     $1.50. 
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EDWARD     A.     ?TEIXER 
("From   Alien   to   Citizen") 


A.     M.     RIHBANY 

( "A    Far   Journey" I 

THREE  SUCCESSFUL  IMMIGRANT  AUTHORS 


S.    S.     M  CLURE 

I  "My   Autobiography") 


A  new  Tolstoy  book,  with  the  most  intimate 
touch  possible,  that  of  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own 
family,  has  just  appeared, — "Reminiscences  of 
Tolstoy,"  by  his  son.  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.1  The 
author  recollects  practically  all  of  the  life  of  his 
great  father  that  is  known  to  the  world.  He 
writes  with  a  directness  that  is  positively  illu- 
minating to  the  story.  There  are  illustrations, 
many  of  them  new  to  English  and  American  read- 
ers. The  translation  has  been  made  by  George 
Calderon. 

Around  the  prophets  of  the  "inward  word," 
around  the  men  who  struggled  valiantly  for  a 
genuine  spiritual  religion,  Professor  Rufus  M. 
Jones  has  built  his  inspiring  book,  "Spiritual  Re- 
formers in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries." Starting  from  the  main  current  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, he  traces  the  division  of  spiritual  forces 


which  he  terms  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
Christian  history.  His  first  idea  for  the  volume 
was  a  lengthy  study  of  the  great  German  mystic, 
Jacob  Boehme,  and  his  influence;  but  as  his  re- 
search continued,  he  found  that  Boehme  was  but 
one  of  a  group  that  must  in  justice  include  such 
men  as  Hans  Denck,  Bunderlin,  and  Entfelder, 
Sebastian  Franck,  Caspar  Swenckfeld,  Castello, 
Weigel,  and  the  entire  group  of  the  early  English 
interpreters  of  spiritual  religion  that  begins  with 
Thomas  Everard  and  ends  with  Thomas  Tra- 
herne  and  the  other  spiritual  poets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  reader  will  feel,  after  re- 
viewing the  lives  of  these  men,  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  felt  upon  the  completion  of 
his  task,  that  "It  has  been  a  privilege  to  live 
for  a  little  while  with  this  succession  of  high- 
minded  men"  who  "succeeded  in  finding  a  living 
God.""' 


OTHER  NOTEWORTHY  BOOKS 


A  MONG  the  readable  and  suggestive  books  con- 
"^  cerned  with  American  politics  and  political 
problems  that  have  recently  come  from  the  press 
are  James  Davenport  Whelpley's  "American  Pub- 
lic Opinion,"  including,  besides  the  author's  recent 
contributions  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  and  the 
Century  Magazine,  important  essays  on  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  American  Foreign  Relations; 
Professor  William  Milligan  Sloane's  "Party  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  of  America,"  giving 
not  onlv  the  history  of  American  politics,  but  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  of  actual  partv  manage- 
ment in  this  country  to  the  various  departments 
of  government;4  State  and  County  Educational 
Reorganization,"  by  Professor  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
be  rley  (being  a  model  State  constitution  and  school 
code)  ;5  "American  Citizenship,"  by  Professor 
Charles  A.  Beard  and  Mary  Ritter  Beard   (an  ex- 

1  Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy.  By  Count  Ilva  Tolstoy. 
Century.      405   pp.,    ill.      $2.50, 

-  Spiritual  Reformers  in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries. 
By   Rufus   M.   Jones.      Macmillan.      362   pp.   $3. 


cellent  high-school  text-book  i  ;'  and  "Applied  City 
Government:  the  Principle-  and  Practice  of  City 
Charter  Making,"  by  Professor  James,  of  the  Uni- 
\  ersity  of  Texas.' 

The  account  of  the  English  suffrage  militancy, 
as  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  seen  it,  is  now  given  us  in 
the  words  of  the  chief  actor  herself, — "Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst's  Own  Story"  by  title.  The  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  the  militants  and  their  "uncompromis- 
ing bumptiousness"  are  shown  on  every  page. 
Mrs.    Pankhurst,    in    closing,    refers    to    the    truce 

3  American  Public  Opinion.  Bv  James  Davenport 
\\  helpley.      Dutton.      274    pp.      $2.50. 

4  Party  Government  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
By   William   Milligan   Sloauc.      Harper-,.      451   pp.     $2. 

"  State  and  County  Educational  Reorganization.  By 
Ellwood    P.    Cubberley.      Macmillan.     257    pp.     $1.25. 

,;  American  Citizenship.  Bv  Charles  A.  Beard  and 
Mary    Ritter    Beard.      Macmillan.      330   pp.,    ill.      $1. 

7  Applied  Citv  Government.  The  Principle-  and 
Practice  of  City  Charter  Making.  By  Herman  G.  James. 
Harpers.      106   pp.      75   cents. 
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from  militancy  declared  under  the  stress  of  for- 
eign war.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  she 
says,  "After  the  war  militancy  on  the  paft  of  the 
women  will  be  unnecessary.  No  future  govern- 
ment will  repeat  the  mistakes  and  brutalities  of 
the   Asquith   ministry."1 

Richard  Curie  writes  a  sympathetic  study  of 
Joseph  Conrad.'  One  pithy  sentence  will  explain 
much  that  baffles  the  average  reader  upon  read- 
ing Conrad,  namely,  that  while  his  "artistic 
methods  are  always  changing  his  artistic  aims  are 
constant."  If  the  reader  will  study  the  Conrad 
novels  with  this  statement  in  mind,  much  that 
seems  tedious  and  roundabout  in  his  literary 
method  will  be  understood.  His  great  skill  as 
well  as  positive  genius  is  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere out  of  the  subtleties  of  his  imagination  that 
will  leap  out  like  flame  and  envelop  that  of  his 
reader.  All  the  mechanisms,  the  bypaths,  the  im- 
probabilities of  his  method,  Mr.  Curie  shows  to 
be  but  a  part  of  his  surety  of  intellectual  grip  on 
the  "essentials  of  romantic  verity."  He  considers 
that  Conrad  belongs  to  the  Franco-Slav  tradition, 
that  he  is  the  holder  of  a  dual  personality,  a  rare 
blend  of  genius  whose  star  is  but  beginning  to 
rise  upon  the  literary  horizon  of  the  world. 

"They  Who  Question"  is  a  stirring  novel  that 
endeavors  to  answer  the  question  that  is  just  now 
pressing  upon  the  world  so  heavily — How  can  a 
just  God  permit  so  much  unmerited  human  suffer- 
ing? The  book  is  published  anonymously,  but  it 
is  the  work  of  a  seasoned  mind  and  a  practised 
hand.3 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Xeystrom  has  prepared  for  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin a  specialized  volume  that  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  retail  distribution, — "Retail  Selling  and 
Store  Management."4  Successful  policies  and  prac- 
tises are  considered  and  educative  methods  out- 
lined for  the  employers  to  give  their  salespeople 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  efficiency.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  problem  of  the  untrained 
employee  cannot  be  solved  through  the  European 
apprentice  system,  but  that  the  solution  will  come 
through  the  public  schools,  where  salesmanship 
and  the  general  principles  of  retailing  must  be 
taught  along  with  other  vocations. 

Pierre  Loti's  lament  over  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  fanes  of  Philae  by  the  encroaching  waters 
of  the  Nile  comes  in  a  fascinating  book  entitled 
"Egypt  (La  Mort  de  Philae)."5  The  beauty  and 
fervor  of  Loti's  prose  is  well  known.  He  sketches 
the  temples,  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  with 
a  feeling  for  that  beauty  which  is  the  greatest  of 
all, — beauty  fallen  to  decay.  Throughout  his 
mournful  dirge  over  splendor  that  has  passed 
away,  he  sounds  the  note  of  the  new  Egypt  that  is 
awakening  to  perfected  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial development,  which  he  hopes  will  in  time 
bring  about  the  building  of  monuments  that  will 
again  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

1  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  Own  Story.  By  Emmeline  Pank- 
liurst.      New   York:     Hearst's  International   Library  Com- 

v.      364   pp.,   ill.      $2. 

2  Joseph     Conrad.       By     Richard     Curie.       Doubleday, 
■  <-.      235    pp.      $1.25. 

3  They    W'Iki    Question.      Anon.      Macmillan.      42    pp. 

$1.25     net. 

'Retail  Selling  and  Store  Management.  By  Paul 
Neystrom.      1).   Appleton  and   Co.      879   pp.      $1.50. 

'Egypt.       By    Pierre    Loti.      Duffield.      309    pp.      $1.50. 


"In  the  Heart  of  the  Meadow"0  is  the  fourth 
book  of  poems  by  Thomas  O'Hagan,  a  well- 
known  Canadian  writer.  They  are  religious 
poems  full  of  helpfulness  and  pleasantly  lyrical 
with  a  tranquil  slow  music.  The  author  of  the 
foreword,  Mr.  J.  W.  Longley,  has  not  been 
browsing  among  the  flock  of  American  poets  who 
grace  the  last  decade.  He  writes:  "In  the 
United  States  amid  the  numbers  who  write  poetry 
there  cannot  be  found  any  equal  to  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Poe,  or  Bryant,"  and  "though  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic  to  the  south  of  us  is  ten  times 
that  of  Canada,  it  certainly  has  not  to-day  ten 
times    as    many    inspired    singers." 

There  seem  to  be  in  reality  only  two  kinds  of 
poetry,  that  which  Matthew  Arnold  called  "the 
poetry  of  the  builders  of  an  age  of  prose  and 
reason"  and  the  poetry  that  is  sheer  lark-music 
informing  the  world  only  of  its  own  loveliness. 
Sometimes  the  ability  to  write  both  has  existed 
simultaneously  in  one  person,  as  in  Shelley,  whose 
purest  melodic  flights  alternated  with  his  stri- 
vings to  write  poetry  that  should  reshape  the 
morals  and  the  politics  of  his  time,  but  the  work 
of  most  poets  is  definitely  of  one  kind  or  the 
other.  The  first  often  fails  in  its  high  intention, 
which  according  to  Wordsworth  is  to  reveal 
the  "breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge"; 
the  second,  seemingly  without  intention,  lifts  out 
of  i*s  passionate  singing  the  apparitions  of  beauty 
that  impress  the  age  into  an  archetypal  form  and 
semblance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  stumble 
over  Dryden  and  find  tha't  the  "snows  of  yester- 
year"  cling  in   our   memories. 

In  "Poems  of  Human  Progress"7  Mr.  James 
Harcourt  West  has  been  more  successful  in  the 
kind  of  poesy  which  Arnold  has  defined,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  lyrical  music.  Many  of  the 
sonnets  are  admirable  and  invite  comparison  with 
Wordsworth.  Among  them  one  addressed  to 
"The  Story-teller  and  the  Poet"  is  well  worth 
remembering. 

"Shall   he  his  trust  betray  in  whom  the   spark 

Imperious,  creative,  urges  'Write'? — 

Content  with  artful  form  and  glowworm  light 

While  dowered  Prometheus-like  to  lume  the  Dark 

With   godlike   radiance?     Lift  your  vision!   Hark, 

O  Story-teller  Poet — ye  whose  sight 

Gives  you   to   lessen   Man's   inglorious    plight 

And  lure  his  blindfold  eyes  to  spyey  mark ! 

Sound    ye    the    Word    that    shall    transform    men's 

thought 
'Till   they,   enfranchised,   learn   that   lowliest  deed 
For  human   brotherhood   is   loftier   prize 
Than  ocean  contours  for  which  kings  have  fought, 
Or   gold,  the   pallid   recompense  of  greed. 
Dimmed    are    Self's    torches    held    'gainst    Love's 

clear  skies." 

"Poems  and  Translations,"  by  Frederick  Row- 
land Martin,  includes  in  one  volume  three  sepa- 
rate books  of  verse  previously  published  by  the 
author.  These  poems  are  remarkable  for  the  wide 
range  of  their  subject  matter,  and  a  certain 
limpidity  of  style  in  combination  with  a  wide 
and  discriminating  culture.  The  translations 
and   original    aphorisms   might   rank   in   their   ulti- 

8  In  the  Heart  of  the  Meadow.  By  Thomas  O'Hagan. 
Briggs   (Toronto).     47  pp.     $1. 

7  Poems  of  Human  Progress.  By  James  Harcourt 
West.     Tufts  College  Press.     $1.00. 
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mate  simplicity  with  Tagore,  so  carefully  has 
every  defect  been  removed  by  their  creator  to 
leave  only  that  music  which  is  essential  to  the 
thought.' 

"Poems,""  by  Walter  Conrad  Arensberg,  has  a 
unique  quality — a  flavor  of  delicious  and  ironic 
humor  that  is  fresh  and  delightful.  The  sonnets 
are  graceful,  especially  "The  Nightingales"  and 
"When  I  Am  Old";  and  the  translations  are  for- 
tunate in  their  word  choices. 

"A  little  Book  of  Verse,"  a  collection  of  songs 
of  bonnie  Scotland ;  "Songs  of  Sixteen  Summers," 
a  first  book  of  verse,  by  Jesse  Greep,  a  sixteen- 
\ear-old  boy  of  Robard,  Kentucky;  and  "The 
Owl  and  the  Bobolink,"  a  book  of  light  verse  for 
young    folks,    are    among    recent    publications. 

Three  of  the  best  known  addresses  of  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan,  "The  Prince  of  Peace, The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Man,'"  and  "The  Royal  Art,""  have  been 
published  in  small,  attractive  booklet  form  by 
Revell.  Mr.  Bryan's  wholesome,  easy  optimism  has 
now  become  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  career 
in  its  public  as  well  as  its  private  aspects. 

The  famous  house  of  Cecil,  which  has  governed 
England  by  its  various  representatives  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  so  far  as  any  particular  individuals 
can  be  said  to  have  governed  Britain,  has  had 
very  inadequate  chronicling  of  its  achievements. 
We  are  now  able  to  read  the  story  of  this  family, 
by  G.  Ravenscroft  Dennis,  an  Englishman  who 
writes  on  amore.  The  energies  of  this  famous 
house,  Mr.  Dennis  closes  by  telling  us,  are  far 
from  exhausted,  and  "with  the  fine  traditions  of 
public  service  to  inspire  them,"  in  the  future  there 
may  be  Cecils  who  "will  record  achievements 
equal,  if  not  eclipsing  those  of  their  great  an- 
cestors.' 

In  his  book,  "How  to  Make  a  Country  Place," 
Mr.  Sawyer  writes  in  a  simple,  direct  way  out  of 
long  experience  as  an  amateur  in  farming,  build- 


1  Poems  and  Translations.  By  Frederick  Rowland 
Martin.      Sherman    French.      250    pp.      81. 50. 

-  Poems.  Bv  Walter  Conrad  Arensberg.  Houghton 
Mifflin.     121   pp.     81. 

3  The  Prince  of  Peace.  By  William  J.  Bryan.  Revell. 
45    pp.      35    cents. 

4  The  Making  of  a  Man.  By  William  T.  Bryan. 
Revell.      4S   pp.      35    cents. 

5  The  Royal  Art.  By  William  J.  Bryan.  Revell.  4G 
pp.      35    cents. 

c  The  Cecil  Family.  Bv  G.  Ravenscroft  Dennis. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.      327   pp.,'  ill.      82.50. 

7  How  to  Make  a  Country  Place.  By  Joseph  Dilloway. 
Sawyer.      New   York:   Orange    ludd   Company.     $3. 


ing,  and  land  development,  and  his^ook  is  one 
that  will  be  of  great  practical  use  to  men  thinking 
of  going  from  towns  into  the  country,  either  to 
develop  suburban  homes,  build  summer  bunga- 
lows, or  work  out  the  problem  of  making  a  living 
on   a  small   farm.' 

A  valuable  compendium  of  fact1-  about  foods, 
beverages,  and  toilet  accessories  has  been  published 
under  the  title  "1001  Tests,"  by  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
M.D."  Dr.  Wiley's  long  service  as  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  his  nation-wide  fight  for 
pure-food  legislation,  has  made  his  name  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  country.  The  present 
volume  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  about  various 
articles  of  American  manufacture  which  daily  go 
into  the  homes  of  our  citizens  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  information  that  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source. 

Two  important  works  on  the  science  of  eugenics 
have  recently  appeared, — "The  Progress  of  Eu- 
genics,"' by  Caleb  Williams  Saleeby,  who,  since 
the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Galton,  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  eugenics  movement 
in  England,  and  a  volume  of  twelve  university  lec- 
tures on  eugenics,  selected  from  a  number  given 
in  various  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country  in  the  scholastic  year  1912-13. J"  These  lec- 
tures give  the  viewpoints  of  the  zoologist,  the 
physician,  the  physiologist,  and  the  economist,  and 
fairly  represent  the  present  status  of  the  movement 
in  the  United  States. 

Closely  related  to  eugenics  is  the  subject  of 
feeble-mindedness.  In  this  country  the  most  im- 
portant researches  into  the  limitations,  physical 
and  mental,  of  this  unfortunate  class  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Yineland,  N.  J.,  Training  School. 
The  director  of  the  research  laboratory  at  the 
school,  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  gives  in  a  recently 
published  volume  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  327  cases  of  feeble-mindedness.  The  facts  here 
presented  are  most  interesting  and  valuable  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  science.11 

s1001    Tests    of    Foods,    Beverages,   and    Toilet    Aci 
sories,    Good    and    Otherwise.       By    Harvey     W.     Wiley. 
Hearst's     International     Library     Company.        £49     pp. 
81.25. 

9  The     Progress     of     Eugenics.       By     Caleb     Williams 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS 

DIVIDENDS  OF   LEADING  AMERICAN  COM 
PANIES  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAR 


CONSIDERING  how  three  months  of' 
European  war  have  dislocated  the  civ- 
ilized world,  American  investment  securities 
have  shown  what  is  perhaps  a  remarkable 
integrity.  Possibly  the  closing  of  all  markets 
alone  prevented  slaughtering  of  prices,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  even  with  a  cautious 
and  gradual  resumption  of  financial  activities 
there  must  be  established  lower  prices  for 
both  stocks  and  bonds.  But  practically  none 
of  the  stronger  corporations  have  stopped 
paying  interest  on  their  bonds,  and  great 
numbers  of  strong  companies  have  declared 
the  usual  dividends  on  their  stocks. 

The  present  disturbance,  like  all  troubles, 
has  at  least  the  value  of  making  clear  certain 
fundamental  truth.  Like  the  decline  in  New- 
Haven,  war  has  brought  out  in  sharp  relief 
the  essential  difference  between  stocks  and 
bonds.  Only  a  few  companies  have  defaulted 
interest  upon  their  bonds,  but  scores  of  impor- 
tant concerns  have  deferred,  reduced,  or  sus- 
pended dividends  on  stock  issues,  merely  in 
order  to  conserve  their  resources.  In  many 
cases  dividends  have  been  earned,  but  direc- 
tors have  seen  the  wisdom  of  economy.  The 
bondholder  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  income 
in  this  way  without  at  least  some  legal  re- 
dress. But  the  stockholder  is  helpless.  In- 
deed, such  action  is  usually  for  his  best  inter- 
est in  the  long  run,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
wiser  for  a  concern  to  borrow  from  its  stock- 
holders, which  is  what  the  process  amounts 
to,  than  at  more  exorbitant  rates  elsewhere. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  October  only  two  im- 
portant corporations  had  defaulted  on  their 
bond  interest,  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  which  owns  the  White 
Star  Line  and  other  transatlantic  steamship 
companies,  and  the  Atlantic  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  a  new  public-utility  holding  com- 
pany. The  first-named  concern  has  long 
been  in  a  weak  financial  condition,  a  condi- 
tion which  was  not  benefited  by  the  Titanic 
disaster  or  the  present  war. 

Dividends  on  Stocks 

But  if  we  turn  to  dividends  on  stocks,  both 
common  and  preferred,  it  will  be  found  that 
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of  companies  important  enough  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  about 
eighty-five  have  suspended  dividends  or  de- 
ferred their  payment.  One  company  has 
paid  preferred  dividends  in  scrip  (practically 
stock),  three  have  paid  common  dividends 
in  scrip,  one  has  rescinded  a  dividend,  three 
have  omitted  extras,  five  have  suspended  pre- 
ferred dividends,  eleven  have  deferred  or 
postponed  preferred  dividends,  five  have  de- 
ferred common-stock  dividends,  fifteen  have 
reduced  common-stock  dividends,  and  thirty- 
four  have  omitted  common-stock  dividends. 
Of  the  sixty-five,  six  are  steam  railroads,  al- 
though only  three  are  important, — the  South- 
ern, Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  Hocking  Val- 
ley railways. 

"  Industrials  " 

About  fifty-five  miscellaneous  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  and  trading  companies,  common- 
ly known  as  "industrials,"  have  taken  similar 
action,  and  about  twenty  public-utility  (gas, 
water,  and  electric)  concerns.  Among  the 
industrials,  ten  of  the  Standard  Oil  compa- 
nies have  suspended  or  reduced  dividends  or 
failed  to  declare  an  extra  disbursement.  One 
independent  company,  the  Pure  Oil,  declared 
no  dividend,  and  another,  the  Union  Oil,  re- 
scinded action  declaring  one.  The  oil  busi- 
ness has  always  been  highly  speculative,  as 
well  as  exceedingly  profitable, — a  fact  merely 
proven  again  by  recent  developments  and  fre- 
quently emphasized  in  these  articles,  but 
apparently  forgotten  by  people  who  were 
dazzled  by  the  great  rise  in  Standard  Oil 
stocks  after  the  dissolution  of  the  old  com- 
pany. 

Of  the  fifty-five  industrial  dividends  affect- 
ed, at  least  eighteen  are  accounted  for  by  im- 
portant copper  producers,  as  half  the  demand 
for  copper  comes  from  abroad.  The  Calumet 
&  Hecla,  Ray  Consolidated,  Nevada  Con- 
solidated, Calumet  &  Arizona,  Granby, 
Greene-Cananea,  North  Butte,  Superior  & 
Pittsburgh,  Greene  Consolidated,  Miami, 
Shattuck  &  Arizona,  and  United  States 
Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  companies  sus- 
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pended  dividends  altogether,  while  the  Chino, 
United  Globe,  New  York  &  Honduras  Ro- 
sario,  Old  Dominion,  and  Anaconda  com- 
panies have  reduced  theirs  and  the  rich 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  has  failed  to  pay  an 
expected  extra.  Three  well-known  steel 
manufacturers,  the  Republic  Iron  5c  Steel, 
Crucible  Steel,  and  Pittsburgh  Steel  compa- 
nies, have  deferred  paying  dividends  on  their 
preferred  stocks.  Three  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements, — the  International 
Harvester  Corporation,  Emerson-Branting- 
ham,  and  the  Hart-Parr  companies, — have 
been  obliged  to  retrench,  two  failing  to  pay 
dividends  on  their  preferred  shares,  and  the 
foreign  branch  of  the  powerful  International 
Harvester  combine  suspending  common-stock 
dividends.  Other  widely  diversified  indus- 
tries which  have  paid  dividends  in  paper  in- 
stead of  cash,  suspended,  deferred  or  have 
reduced  dividends  wholly  or  in  part  because 
of  war  conditions,  have  been  the  United 
Drug  Company,  Lanston  Monotype  Com- 
pany, Brown  Shoe  Company.  American  Malt 
Company,  Singer  Manufacturing  Company, 
Childs  Company  (restaurants),  and  the 
American  Tobacco   Company. 

Public-Utility   Companies 

Up  to  this  writing,  eleven  fairly  large 
public-utility  holding  companies  have  sus- 
pended, deferred,  or  reduced  dividends. 
Only  one  company  of  this  type  has  failed  to 
pay  interest  on  its  bonds.  In  five  -ases  pre- 
ferred dividends  have  been  affected.  Most 
of  these  concerns  are  new,  having  been 
formed  in  the  last  few  years,  and  they  have 
been  engaged  in  extensive  financing  of  exten- 
sions and  improvements, — a  difficult  process 
to  carry  on  in  troubled  times. 

Causes   of   Dividend  Losses 

The  last  few  months  have  shown  not  only 
that  bonds  are  better  for  most  investors  than 
stocks,  but  they  have  equally  proven  the 
necessity  of  sticking  to  well-established  in- 
dustries when  conservative  investments  are 
sought.  Many  of  the  dividend  losses  have 
been  traceable  to  one  or  more  of  these  causes: 

( 1 )  Business  essentially  speculative,  as 
with  the  oil  companies. 

(2)  Large  proportion  of  business  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  trade,  as  with  the  copper 
producers,  the  International  Harvester  Cor- 
poration, International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  and  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
(Sewing  Machine)    Company. 

(3)  Too  new  to  have  an  established 
financial  standing  or  simply  weak  financially, 
or  overcapitalized, 


War's  Effect  on  Public-Utility  Securities 
The  effect  of  the  war  upon  public-utility 
securities  is  most  interesting,  because  so  manv 
of  these  enterprises  are  new.  Probably  no 
industry  will  be  less  affected  as  regards  its 
earnings.  Public-utility  earnings  increased 
steadily  during  the  hard  times  that  followed 
1907.  First-mortgage  bonds,  especially,  of 
o pirating  companies  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  attractive  channels  for 
the  funds  of  the  small  investor.  But  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  must  needs  be  separated, 
and  recent  events  have  helped  to  do  it.  A 
corporation  must  have  a  sound  and  stable 
financial  structure,  as  well  as  stability  of 
earningsr  to  make  its  securities  safe.  In  not 
a  few  cases  stocks  and  bonds  of  holding  com- 
panies have  been  sold  to  investors  when  the 
operating  companies  underlying  the  holding 
corporation  were  already  quite  heavily  mort- 
gaged. 

The  lessons  of  hard  times  apply  to  all 
classes  of  business.  It  is  then  that  the  value 
of  an  established  reputation  and  time  for 
careful  development  count  most.  When 
times  are  normal  there  always  appear  to  be 
good  reasons  for  buying  stocks  and  bonds 
which  promise  high  returns,  even  if  they 
are  not  "close  to  the  property."  But  when 
trouble  comes  it  is  the  bond  which  is  directly 
secured  upon  an  operating  company,  with  no 
obligations  ahead  of  it,  or  only  small  ones, 
and  secured  by  really  ample  earnings,  not 
only  for  the  last  year,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  that  weathers  the  storm.  Such  a 
bond  comes  through  safely  whether  the  com- 
pany is  a  small  local  one,  whose  securities 
would  never  be  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
or  one  of  the  great  giants  whose  securities 
flow  from  market  to  market  and  from  coun- 
try to  country. 

General    Effects    on    American    Finance   and 
Trade 

Naturally,  no  one  can  predict  how  long 
the  war  will  continue,  or  what  the  results 
to  the  world  of  a  very  long  war  will  be.  But 
admitting  this  element  of  uncertainty,  four 
significant  sets  of  facts  which  were  not,  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not,  be 
dwelt  upon  a  few  months  ago  are  now 
emerging: 

( 1 )  All  the  serious  special  problems  of 
American  finance  and  trade  created  by  the 
war  are  slowly  but  surely  being  solved  by 
cooperation  of  leading  business  men  and  the 
Government.  These  include  the  cotton  situ- 
ation, banking  necessities,  securities  markets, 
and  foreign  exchange. 
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(2)  Several      important      industries     are  of  American  securities  upon  our  markets  was 
feeling  a  stimulus  from  special  European  or-  exaggerated. 

ders.     Originally  based  on  requirements  for  (4)     Economy  and  thrift  on   the  part  of 

munitions  of  war,  the  demand  is  extending  both  individuals  and  corporations  will  result 

in  other  directions.  in  the  accumulation  of  new  funds  of  capital. 

(3)  It   is  slowly  being  realized   that   the  Money   is  sure  to  accumulate  and   offset  to 
danger  of  Europe  dumping  all  its  holdings  considerable  extent  the  war  losses. 


II. -INVESTMENT  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No     589. 


SOME    QUESTIONS     ABOUT     POPULAR 
STEEL    COMMON 


Will  you  do  mc  a  favor  by  giving  me  some  informa- 
tion  about  United  States  Steel  common  stocJ<?  What 
do  you  think  of  this  stock  as  an  investment?  What  do 
you  think  of  this  stock  as  a  speculation?  What,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  probability  that  the  company  will 
continue  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  this  stock?  What,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  probability  that  this  stock  will  rise 
in  value?  I  have  a  client  who  is  thinking  of  putting 
some  money  into  it,  and  this  prompts  me  to  write  you, 
as  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out  anything  definite 
about  the  matter.  I  have  an  acquaintance  who  has 
been  holding  some  of  the  stock  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  he  informs  me  that  he  has  been  getting  5  per  rent, 
annually  on  it.  It  would  be  satisfactory  at  the  present 
price,   if   it   would   continue   to   pay  that  rate. 

In  our  opinion,  this  stock  does  not  now  occupy, 
and  indeed  never  has  occupied,  an  investment  posi- 
tion, strictly  speaking.  It  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely susceptible,  not  only  to  the  widely  fluctu- 
ating earnings  of  the  corporation,  but  also  to  all  of 
the  various  extraneous  speculative  influences  of  the 
stock  market  as  a  whole,  and  on  this  account  it  has 
proved  in  many  respects  a  more  or  less  dangerous 
security  for  people  of  relatively  small  means  and 
limited  experience.  The  stock  has  been  on  a  regu- 
lar 5  per  cent,  dividend  basis  only  since  1910.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  its  dividend  record  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1  per  cent,  quarterly  from  September,  1901; 
to  September,  1903,  inclusive;  x/2  of  1  per  cent,  in 
December,  1903;  no  dividends  whatever  in  1904 
and  1905;  1  per  cent,  in  October,  1906,  this  being 
y2  of  1  per  cent,  each,  for  the  quarters  ended 
March  31  and  June  30  of  that  year;  2  per  cent, 
per  annum,  December,  1906,  to  June,  1909;  Y^  of 
1  per  cent.  September,  1909;  1  per  cent.  December, 
1909;  and  1  per  cent,  regular,  and  3A  of  1  per 
cent,  extra  in  March,  1910. 

In  considering  the  stock  at  the  present  time, 
even  as  a  speculation,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Corporation,  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  failed  to  earn 
the  5  per  cent,  dividend  by  a  considerable  margin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  covered  the  7  per  cent, 
cumulative  preferred  dividend  by  a  margin  that 
is  not  especially  reassuring.  During  this  period 
of  unsatisfactory  earnings,  common  dividends  have 
been  met,  of  course,  out  of  accumulated  surplus. 
How  long  it  would  be  considered  good  policy  to 
continue  the  distribution  of  surplus  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  event  of  a  continuance  of  insufficient 
profits  cannot  be  stated  definitely.  Such  a  policy 
of  dividend  payment,  however,  has  well  defined 
limitations,  and  there  are  a  good  many  careful 
observers  of  conditions  who  would  tell  you  frankly 
that  it  would  not  surprise  them  to  see  the  Steel 
common   dividend   go  to   a   lower  basis. 

It  would  be   futile  to  undertake  to  prophesy  in 


regard  to  the  future  market  price  of  this  stock. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  a  stock 
which  is  extremely  susceptible  to  all  of  the  cross 
currents  in  the  speculative  market,  and  these,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
fusing in  the  situation  that  has  arisen  here  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  In  short,  we  feel  that  if  your 
client  were  to  put  money  into  Steel  common,  he 
ought  to  do  so,  realizing  fully  that  he  was  specu- 
lating rather  than  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
sound   investment. 

No.    590.     MUNICIPAL    DISTRICT    IMPROVEMENT 
BONDS 

I  would  thank  you  if  you  would  let  me  know  what 
you  think  of  municipal  district  improvement  bonds, 
which  net  the  investor  sometimes  as  high  as  7  per  cent. 
They  look  to  me  rather  too  attractive  to  be  safe.  Is 
there  a  flaw  anywhere? 

Such  bonds,  as  a  class,  especially  those  issued  in 
cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  are  perhaps 
the  most  common,  have  an  investment  record  that 
is  far  from  being  an  unsatisfactory  one.  They 
sell  on  a  relatively  high  interest  basis,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  convertibility,  or  want  of  a 
free  market,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that 
money  for  such  purposes  as  those  for  which  they 
are  issued  naturally  commands  a  higher  rate  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  municipal  de- 
velopment is  still  being  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  essential  fact  to  consider  in  connection  with 
this  type  of  bonds  is  that  they  are  not  direct  mu- 
nicipal obligations,  supported  by  the  general  tax- 
ing power  of  the  issuing  communities,  but  are  se- 
curities which  depend  altogether  for  the  safety  of 
their  principal  and  interest  upon  the  tax-paying 
ability  only  of  such  property  as  is  situated  within 
the  limited  districts  for  whose  improvement  the 
bonds  are  issued.  On  such  property,  however,  im- 
provement bonds  are  a  lien  coming  ahead  of  every- 
thing except  general  taxes,  so  that  where  they  are 
issued  in  accordance  with  conservative  practise, 
they  make  very  good  income  investments.  Usually 
they  are  issued  in  serial  form, — that  is,  under  an 
arrangement  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  which  they  represent  in  annual  or  semi- 
annual installments.  And  in  practically  all  cases 
the  money  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est goes  through  the  offices  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
municipalities,  just  as  the  revenues  arising  from 
the  collection  of  general  taxes.  We  have  heard  of 
an  occasional  instance,  here  and  there,  in  which 
there  has  been  some  delay  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  maturing  principal  installment  on  im- 
provement bonds,  but  as  far  as  we  know  there  are 
relatively  few  cases  on   record  of  actual   default. 
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FIELD  MARSHAL  EARL  ROBERTS,  WHO  DIED  IN  FRANCE  LAST  MONTH 

Earl  Roberts  ("Bobs"),  the  soldier  hero  of  England  and  the  idol  of  the  English  army,  was 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  British  Empire.  Born  at  Cavvnpore,  India,  1832,  Frederick  Sleigh  Rob- 
erts was  educated  at  Eton,  Sandhurst,  and  Addiscombe,  almost  immediately  afterward  going 
back  to  India  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Bengal  Artillery.  His  first  important  service  was  in 
the  great  mutiny  that  broke  out  in  1857.  It  was  in  India  that  Roberts  spent  the  major  part  of 
that  long  and  distinguished  military  career  which  won  for  him  the  plaudits  of  the  Empire,  and 
decorations  and  promotions  that  culminated  in  an  earldom  in  1901.  His  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Hoers  in  1900  assured  England's  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  his 
fame.  Roberts  retired  from  active  service  in  1905,  and  devoted  his  energies  in  speeches  and 
writings  to  the  cause  of  the  national  defense.  He  preached  military  preparedness  and  prophesied 
an  inevitable  war.  Lord  Roberts  had  been  active  in  this  year's  war  preparations  in  England,  par- 
ticipating in  the  councils  of  the  Empire,  conferring  with  Kitchener,  and  inspecting  troops 
and  recruits.  Last  month  he  decided  to  make  a  trip  of  in-pection  to  France,  particularly  to 
greet  his  old  friends  of  the  Indian  troops,  of  which  he  was  Colonel -in-Chief.  Exposure  on 
the  field  brought  on  an  attack  of  pneumonia  and  he  died  on  November  14.  The  funeral  of 
I  ill  Roberts  was  accompanied  by  impressive  ceremonies,  the  burial  taking  place  with  the  highest 
military  honors  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  salute  of  the  allied  armies,  to  the  former  "Mas- 
ter   Gunner  of   St.   James,"    found    echo  in   Kipling's  commemorative   lines: 

"He   passed   in   the  very  battle  smoke 
Of  the  war  he  had  descried. 
Three  hundred  miles  of  cannon  spoke 
When    the   master    gunner    died." 
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The  Anglo- 


A  hundred  years  ago  the  United  a  stable  condition  among  nations,  and  there 

American" Peace  States  and  Great  Britain  were  at  must  be   assured   to   inoffensive  peoples   the 

nmuersary    war  Qn  \an^  ancj  gea    -^ye  might  right  of   unmolested   life   within   their  own 

have  fared  most  unhappily  all  the  way  from  domains.      Since  so  many  of   the  plans  for 

Boston  to  New  Orleans  if  the  British  troops  celebrating  our'  hundred  years  of  peace  with 

and  warships  had  not  been  so  largely  engaged  Great   Britain   cannot  now  be   carried   out, 

in  the  great  European  struggle  of  that  period.  Americans  can  well  afford,  at  this  time,  to 

Other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Review  show   their   appreciation   and   good  will   to- 

refer  to  the  making  of  the  peace  pact  that  ward    the    island    peoples    from    whom    the 

was  signed  between  the  commissioners  of  the  great  majority  of  Americans  are  descended. 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  Bel- 


gian town  of  Ghent,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814. 
Our  last  war  with  Great  Britain  was  a  need- 
less and  discreditable  affair,  and  great  was 


Britain's 

Great 
Qualities 


Governments  sometimes  make 
blunders,  and  involve  nations  in 
conflicts  with  one  another  with- 


the  rejoicing  to  have  it  ended.  The  people  out  any  good  cause  or  reason.  If  the  United 
of  the  United  States,  in  conjunction  with  States  and  Great  Britain  should  have  any 
those  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  serious  trouble  in  the  future,  it  would  be  due 
and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  had  to  the  mistakes  of  governments  and  the 
intended  to  celebrate  the  hundred  years  of  mischief-making  of  sensational  newspapers, 
peace  in  a  variety  of  interesting  and  far-  rather  than  to  the  people  themselves.  The 
reaching  ways.  These  excellent  plans  will  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  British  people  is 
all  be  carried  out,  but  most  of  them  will  for  justice  and  fair  play.  Britannia  has  a 
have  to  be  postponed.  This  is  because  Great  proud  and  arrogant  tradition  that  it  is  some- 
Britain  herself  is  now  at  war,  engaged  in  times  hard  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  bear, 
the  one  great  struggle  that  she  has  faced  And  John  Bull  is  a  shrewd  and  thrifty  per- 
since  the  Napoleonic  period,  which  ended  son,  often  looking  out  for  the  main  chance, 
with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  in  Bel-  and  resenting  inroads  upon  his  prescribed 
gium,  in  June,  1815,  six  months  after  the  right  to  prosper  beyond  other  people.  Yet 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  John  Bull  does  not  mean  to  cheat  or  to  rob; 

his  pride  is  consistent  with  honesty  of  pur- 

w  f  Even  our  peaceable  neighbor  pose ;  he  intends  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive. 
Cause  of      Canada,   by  virtue  of  her  rela- 

as  ma    eace  tjQn  tQ  Qreat  Britain,  has  joined 

in  the  European  war,  and  cannot  give  atten- 
tion to  anniversaries,  though  their  purpose  in  this  fateful  contest,  tliat  is 
is  to  celebrate  the  blessings  of  peace  and  testified  to  from  all  sources,  and  that  now 
good  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  seems  to  be  conceded  beyond  the  possibility 
world  in  this  present  month  has  a  more  pro-  of  contradiction.  Women  as  well  as  men, 
found  sense  of  the  desirability  of  permanent  social  democrats  as  well  as  the  military  caste 
and  honorable  peace  than  ever  before.  The  and  the  aristocrats,  business  men  and 
calamities  of  the  pending  war  are  indeed  so  scholars, — all  Germans  profess  to  believe 
unspeakable  in  their  magnitude  that  they  that  the  cause  of  "the  Fatherland"  is  right- 
could  not  be  borne  if  it  were  not  for  the  eous.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Germans 
belief  and  the  determination  that  certain  are  not  able  to  see  that  the  English  also  be- 
principles  are  to  be  established  as  a  result  of  lieve  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  a  righteous 
this  conflict.   Peace  and  justice  must  be  made  cause.     It  is  the  common  belief  among  Ger- 
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The  British      There    ^Peaf?    a    Uni^    °f    Pur" 

Aim  and      pose  and  conviction  in  Germany 
Motive        in    this    fateful   contest,    that  ' 


<>u 
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SULGRAVE   MANOR.   THE    ENGLISH    HOME    OF    THE  WASHINGTON    FAMILY.    PURCHASED   AS  A  MEMORIAL  OF 

A  HUNDRED   YEARS  OF   PEACE 

(Our  illustration  shows  a  scene  early  in  the  present  year,  at  Sulgrave  Manor,  England,  which  has  been 
purchased  for  preservation  as  a  memorial,  this  being  one  of  the  plans  of  the  English  committee  for  celebrating 
the  peace  centenary.  The  gentlemen  in  the  picture  were  arranging  for  the  restoration  of  the  venerable  Wash- 
ington home.  Lord  Bryce  will  be  recognized,  to  the  left  of  the  doorway.  On  his  right  [wearing  a  cap]  is 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  on  his  left  Mr.  John  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  American  committee.  Others  in  the  pic- 
ture  are   Mr.    Shirley   Benn,   M.P.,   and   Mr.    Bloomfield,  the   architect) 


mans  that  England  is  taking  part  in  this  war 
with  the  deliberate  and  cunning  object  of 
crippling  Germany  as  a  commercial  competi- 
tor. We  are  not  discussing  what  the  respec- 
tive governments  assert  or  believe,  but  rather 
that  which  is  the  belief  of  the  great  mass  of 
honest,  well-meaning  people.  Just  as  it  is 
true  that  the  Germans  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  are  fighting  a  war  for  their 
freedom  of  opportunity  as  a  nation  and  race, 
— and  in  a  sense  for  their  very  existence, — 
even  so  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  on  their 
part,  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  the 
establishment  of  certain  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
further  security  in  the  world. 

«,„„<,  „„  */.„    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 

Bruce  on  the  11.  1 

Nature  of     the  Lnghsn  people  had  expected 

This  Contest      .        1  1       j     • 

to  be  involved  in  a  great  war, 
or  had  planned  for  it.  The  Germans, 
indeed,    had    believed    that    England   was   so 


ill-prepared,  and  so  involved  in  domestic 
controversies,  that  she  would  not  make  war. 
The  English  people  hold  that  they  are  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  because  of  Germany's 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  are  making  a  stand,  once  for 
all,  against  war  and  violence,  and  on  behalf 
of  peace  and  plighted  faith.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  men  in  England  who  believe  that 
British  imperial  policies  and  diplomatic 
methods  have  been  far  from  commendable  in 
many  instances.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  Bel- 
gian question  is  concerned,  it  is  the  British 
view  that  their  Government  acted  rightly 
and  that  it  took  the  only  course  compatible 
with  the  nation's  honor  and  duty.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  find  the  candid  and 
broad-minded  letter  from  Lord  Bryce  that 
appears  on  page  683,  which  sets  forth  clearly 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  feels  that  Eng- 
land entered  upon  war.  It  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  leaders  of  English  opinion  are 
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not  actuated  by  sentiments  of  hatred  or  re- 
venge, and  that  they  look  forward  to  the 
fixing  of  conditions  after  the  war  that  will 
secure  permanent  peace  and  eliminate  the 
curse  of  militarism,  with  its  deadly  creed 
that  might  makes  right. 

0J  There  are  some   English  critics 

Strategy  11111  i     •        a-. 

versus  who  hold  that  their  Govern- 
acu  ment  ought  to  have  given  bolder 
warning,  at  an  earlier  day,  so  that  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  German 
mind  regarding  England's  action  in  case  of 
the  movement  of  German  troops  into  Bel- 
gium. But  the  war  came  on  with  amazing 
swiftness,  and  Germany  had  concealed  her 
strategic  plans  to  the  very  last  moment.  The 
movement  through  Belgium,  as  is  now  plain, 
was  carefully  arranged  and  fully  determined 
upon.  The  strategic  value  of  the  plan  to 
invade  France  by  way  of  Belgium  was 
thought  to  lie  in  keeping  the  plan  a  profound 
secret.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  military 
necessity  was  held  to  be  paramount;  and  the 
strategists  compelled  the  diplomatists  to  serve 
their  military  ends.  Thus  the  diplomatists 
kept  up  the  deception, — or  were  themselves 
deceived  by  the  war  leaders, — till  the  last 
possible  moment.  Germany  had  taken  Eng- 
land,— as  well  as  France  and  Belgium, — un- 
awares. 


BRAVO,    BELGIUM  ! 

(The    Prussian    bully    invades    an    inoffensive   neutral 
country) 

From  Punch   (London) 


AT    THE    POST    OF    HONOR 

Liberty   (to  Belgium) :    "Take  comfort.    Your  courage 
is    vindicated;    your    wrongs    shall    be    avenged." 

From   Punch   (London) 


„     _    ,    J    Far  too   little  justice,   however, 

How  England     .  .  ,  J  ,         -  . 

Acted  in  has  been  done  to  the  ract  that 
England's  action  in  1914  was  in 
reality  determined  by  the  course  of  events  in 
the  year  1870.  So  far  as  moral  obligation 
is  concerned,  England's  duty  was  not  less 
now  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  precedent  established  in  1870 
made  England's  action  in  1914  all  the  more 
imperative.  But  what  are  the  facts  about 
England's  attitude  towards  Belgium  in 
1870?  A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  more  important 
facts  have  been  stated  completely.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  at  that  time, 
and  a  single  portion  of  one  of  his  speeches 
has  been  so  quoted  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  did  not  stand  firmly  by  the  treaty  of  1839, 
and  did  not  regard  the  guarantors  of  Bel- 
gium's neutral  position  as  having  serious  obli- 
gations. It  is  quite  true  that  the  governments 
which  signed  the  treaty  of  1839  had  not 
pledged  themselves  to  make  war  in  case  one 
or  another  of  them  should  violate  the  agree- 
ment. But  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
each  maker  of  that  agreement  to  live  up  to 
it,  was  beyond  question ;  and  no  man  could 
have  held  or  stated  that  view  more  strongly 
than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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"trust  me!"  [a  cartoon  of  1870] 

England    (to    Belgium) :      "Let   us    hope   that   they 

won't  trouble  you,  dear  friend.     But  if  they  do " 

From   Punch    (London),   August   13,   1870 


British 


The  war  between  Prussia  and 
Disapproval  of  France  in  1870  did  not  come  on 

like  a  flash  from  clear  skies,  as 
did  this  war  of  1914.  Several  weeks  of 
warning  were  given  to  Europe,  and  there 
was  time  for  consideration.  British  senti- 
ment was  abhorrent  towards  the  war  as  such, 
while  it  was  also  cynical  and  rather  disap- 
proving towards  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  both  parties.  Bismarck  had  only  lately 
taken  the  Schleswig-Holstein  provinces  from 
Denmark  and  a  valuable  province  from 
Austria.  British  public  opinion  therefore 
held  that  Prussia  had  become  unduly  aggres- 
sive and  that  she  sought  excuses  for  conquest. 
On  the  other  hand,  Louis  Napoleon,  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  was  pursuing  courses 
that  were  not  less  offensive  to  the  views  of 
his  British  neighbors.  His  attitude  towards 
Italian  as  well  as  Spanish  questions  found 
scant  sympathy  in  England.  The  British 
Government  in  a  tentative  way  suggested  its 
good  offices  to  prevent  war,  but  without 
avail,  for  both  governments  meant  to  fight. 

Disraeli  and    °n   Friday,  July   15,   came  the 
Gladstone  in    news    that    war    had    been    de- 

Aoreement       ^j  Qn       ^      ^      ^ 

Disraeli,  who  led  the  opposition,  made  a 
notable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister,  re- 
plied.    The  debate  brought  out  the  strong 


feeling,  that  prevailed  in  both  parties,  of 
moral  disapproval  of  the  war.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  is  worth  quot- 
ing, because  it  expresses  sentiments  that  seem 
to  apply  as  much  to  affairs  in  1914  as  to 
those  of  mid-July,  1870.  Note  this  typical 
passage : 

The  ruler  of  any  country  who  at  this  time  dis- 
turbs the  peace  of  Europe  incurs  the  gravest  poli- 
tical and  moral  responsibility — [cheers] — which 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man.  I  hear,  Sir,  super- 
ficial remarks  made  about  military  surprises,  cap- 
tured capitals,  and  the  brilliancy  and  celerity  with 
which  results  may  be  brought  about  at  this  mo- 
ment which  are  not  expected  or  contemplated. 
Sir,  these  are  events  of  a  bygone  age.  In  the  last 
century  such  melodramatic  catastrophes  were  fre- 
quent, and  they  were  effective.  But  we  live  in  an 
age  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  The  fate 
of  a  great  country  like  France,  or  a  great  country 
like  Prussia,  cannot  be  ultimately  affected  by  such 
results;  and  the  Sovereign  who  trusts  in  them  will 
find  at  the  moment  of  action,  wherever  he  may  be 
placed,  that  he  has  to  encounter  a  greater  and  a 
more  powerful  force  than  any  military  array,  and 

that  is  THE  OUTRAGED  OPINION  OF  AN  ENLIGHTENED 
WORLD.     [Cheers.] 

Excitement    The  Question  of  Belgium's  posi- 
over  the       tion  then  came  up  in  England, 

"Secret  Treaty"       ..i     ..         ,   c    •«.  1..      t     u 

with  the  definite  result  of  show- 
ing a  very  clear  and  consistent  point  of  view. 
At  this  moment  an  immense  sensation  was 
created  by  the  publication  in  the  London 
Times  of  what  purported  to  be  the  draft  of 
a  secret  treaty  that  Napoleon  and  Bismarck 
had  been  considering  in  1866  (on  the  initia- 
tive of  Napoleon),  but  which  had  not  been 
consummated,  because  the  two  ambitious 
governments  could  not  agree  upon  all  the 
terms  of  so  elaborate  a  program.   The  points 


"six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other!" 

John   Bull:      " 'Pon  my  word,  you're  a  nice  couple!" 
France:       "Blague!       Mon    cher!       If    I'd    wanted 
Belgium,    why    have    I    not    taken    it    any    time    these 
four    years?" 

Prussia:  "Mein  Lieber  Johann!  You  cannot  be- 
lieve that  I — a  so  respectable,  so  religious  friend — 
connected  by  marriage  also?    You  cannot  believe  it!" 

From    Punch    (London),    August    6,    1870 
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in  that  project,  as  brought  out  by  the  Times, 
were  as  follows: 

1.  France  was  to  recognize  the  conquest 

of  Prussia. 

2.  Prussia  was  to  promise  to  help  France 

to  acquire  Luxemburg,  bringing 
pressure  upon  Belgium. 

3.  France  was  to  consent  to  a  union  of 

North  and  South  Germany,  except- 
ing Austria. 

4.  Prussia  was  to  help  France  to  acquire 

Belgium. 

5.  The    two    powers,    France    and    Ger- 

many, were  then  to  form  a  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  against  all 
the  world. 

„,       T  ,,     At  first  the  "secret  treatv"  was 

Strong  Talh  ..     .         .  .  .         ■ 

and         called  a  forgery;  but  in  a  day- or 

Firm  Action  .i        t>  ■  1    *      •    _ 

two  the  Prussians  were  claiming 
that  they  had  a  copy  of  it  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  French  Minister,  while  the  French 
were  claiming  that  the  plan  had  originated 
in  the  mind  of  Count  Bismarck.  Nothing, 
of  course,  had  come  of  such  secret  negotia- 
tions ;  but  the  fact  that  they  had  been  carried 
on  made  a  very  disagreeable  impression  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Belgium  and  else- 
where. Thus,  in  the  early  days  of  August, 
1870,   Parliament  and  the  English  newspa- 


GREY,    THE    INDUSTRIOUS    GRAVE-DIGGER 

(This  cartoon  is  from  the  German  paper  Ulk. 
Under  it  is  the  quotation  "Und  er  ruhet  nicht, 
und  er  ruhet  nicht — bis  dass  die  anderen  ruhen  .  .  ." 
("And  he  rests  not,  and  he  rests  not,  until  the 
others  are  at  rest".)  To  the  left  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  is  the  grave  of  Belgium,  that  he  is  represented 
as  having  dug,  and  he  is  now  digging  a  grave  for 
France.  The  meaning  of  the  cartoon  is  that  the 
English  policy  in  opposing  Germany  is  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  Belgium  and  will  result  in  the 
lik«   destruction   of   France) 


SIR    EDWARD    GREY,    FOREIGN     MINISTER 

(A  careful  study  of  the  facts  will  show  that  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  were  as  determined  to 
protect  Belgium  in  1914  as  were  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord    Granville   in    1870) 


pers  were  intensely  aroused  over  the  possi- 
bility of  violating  Belgium.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
of  the  opposition,  admitted  that  Austria  had 
been  relieved  from  her  guarantee  by  the  war 
of  1866,  but  demanded  that  England  and 
Russia  should  be  prepared  to  hold  France 
and  Germany  to  their  obligations.  Lord 
Granville  as  Foreign  Minister,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  Prime  Minister,  did  not  talk 
very  much,  but  they  acted  with  great  vigor 
and  promptness. 

r    ,    J  -       j  Thus    the    British    Government 

England  Agreed  .   r     .  „  . 

to  Fight  for     was   not   satisfied   to   allow    the 
Belgium       matter   to   rest  upon   assurances 

that  the  treaty  of  1839  would  continue  to 
be  respected.  It  proposed  special  additional 
treaties  to  have  immediate  effect.  The  treaty 
with  Germany  provided  and  agreed  that  in 
case  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by 
France,  England  would  take  up  arms  on  the 
German  side.  This  treaty  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  Prussia  by  Count  Bernstorff  (the 
father  of  the  present  German  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States),  who  was  then  Ambassa- 
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Britannia  (to  Holland):  "My  resources  and  my 
obligations  are  greater  than  yours;  let  this  service 
fall  upon  me." 

From  Punch    (London) 


dor  at  London.  An  identical  treaty  was 
made  between  England  and  France,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  England  agreed  to 
join  France  against  Germany  in  case  of  a 
violation  by  the  Prussians  of  the  treaty  of 
1839  regarding  Belgium.  These  special 
treaties  were  to  remain  in  force  during  the 
war  and  for  one  year  afterwards.  It  was 
expressly  agreed  that  the  treaty  of  1839  was 
not  superseded  and  would  not  lapse,  but 
would  continue  in  permanent  force.  Since  it 
was  the  Gladstone  government  that  took 
these  strong  steps  for  the  protection  of  Bel- 
gium in  1870,  it  would  seem  rather  futile 
to  try  now  to  show  by  an  isolated  paragraph 
from  one  of  the  numerous  speeches  by 
this  champion  of  small  peoples,  made  in  those 
weeks  of  July  and  August,  that  he  was  in 
any  doubtful  frame  of  mind  as  to  the  duty 
of  England  under  the  treaty  of  1839.  Ten- 
niel's  cartoons  in  Punch  at  that  time,  some 
of  which  we  reproduce  herewith,  were  ex- 
pressive of  the  overwhelming  British  senti- 
ment, in  support  of  Belgium. 


simply  the  logical  and  consistent  one,  in  view 
of  her  well-known  record  of  1870.  Every 
foreign  office  in  Europe  had  reason  to  re- 
member that  record.  There  was  no  time  for 
such  action  this  year,  nor  was  there  any  need 
or  reason  for  negotiating  special  treaties  like 
those  of  1870.  It  was  enough  that  England 
should  definitely  remind  both  France  and 
Germany  of  her  continued  interest  in  the 
keeping  of  pledged  faith  regarding  Belgium. 
It  was  to  be  inferred  that  the  Asquith  gov- 
ernment of  1914  would  not  be  less  resolute 
than  the  Gladstone  government  of  the  pre- 
vious period. 

_    ,    .       In  the  early  weeks  of  the  war, 

England  .  .     J  e 

Aroused       we    heard    much    of    the    great 

A  J.      I  J.  " 

spirit  shown  by  Germany, — the 
swiftness  of  mobilization,  the  eagerness  of  a 
million  or  more  of  civilians  to  be  accepted  as 
volunteers,  and  the  sudden  transformation  of 
the  whole  great  nation  of  65,000,000  people 
into  an  agency  for  the  effective  prosecution 
of  war.  It  seems  to  remain  true  that  the 
Germans  are  not  only  fighting  with  unyield- 
ing effort  and  courage  in  both  great  theaters 
of  the  war,  but  that  those  not  yet  called  to 
arms  are  carrying  on  industries,  providing  re- 
sources, and  using  every  ounce  of  energy  in 
well-organized  plans  to  maintain  Germany's 
fighting  power.  But  they  had  been  prepared 
in  advance.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  not  contemplated  war.  The  balance  was 
turned  by  the  violation  of  Belgium.  It  was 
perhaps  thought  at  first  by  many  Englishmen 
that  since  Great  Britain  was  only  indirectly 
concerned,  the  use  of  her  navy  to  support 
France,  Russia,  and  Belgium  would  be  all 
that  could  be  expected.  But  it  had  begun 
to  appear  that  Germany  meant  to  attack 
England,  and  that,  indeed,  her  feeling 
against    the    English    was   far   more   hostile 


As  Resolute 

in  1914  as 

in  1870 


Many  of  the  present  leaders  of 
opinion  in  England  remember 
clearly  the  events  of  1870;  and 
the  attitude  of  England  this  year, — so  far  as 
the  protection  of  Belgium  is  concerned, — is 


England's  "intervention"  [1870] 

(At    least    we    may    help    the    sick   and    wounded) 
From    Punch    (London),    August    27,    1370 
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than  her  feeling  against  the  French  or  even 
the  Russians.  The  Prime  Minister,  the 
leaders  of  the  cabinet, — Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  above  all 
the  War  Minister,  Kitchener, — made  inces- 
sant appeals  to  their  countrymen  to  awaken 
from  lethargy  and  face  the  need  of  national 
defense.  At  last  the  awakening  came,  and 
England  has  a  great  volunteer  army  in 
training. 


a  o  p.»  u        With   the   opening   of   spring   it 

A  Spirit  Neuer     .  .         r.  &^       1         i 

excelled  in  is  certain  that  England  can 
ory  throw  more  than  a  million  ex- 
cellent soldiers  into  the  war  zone.  These 
are  now  enlisted  and  in  the  process  of  disci- 
pline. By  early  autumn,  or  sooner,  she  can 
send  another  million  to  the  front,  these  hav- 
ing been  authorized  and  provided  for.  The 
British  Empire  at  large  is  rising  to  support 


LORD     KITCHENER     "OF     KHARTUM'' 

(British  Minister  of  War,  and  creative  and  or- 
ganizing genius  of  England's  new  armies  which 
will    soon    number    two    million    men) 


ADMIRAL      LORD      FISHER,      NEW      HEAD      OF      THE 

BRITISH     NAVY 

(With  the  beginning  of  last  month,  Admiral 
Fisher  was  made  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  place  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg.  He  had 
held  this  position  previously,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
most  daring  and  aggressive  of  Britain's  great  naval 
chiefs.  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher  entered  the  navy 
sixty  years  ago,  as  a  boy  of  thirteen.  This  new 
picture  is  that  of  a  man  who  will  be  seventy-four 
years  old  on  the  25th  day  of  January.  He  retains 
undiminished  vigor,  and  his  motto  is:  "Hit  first, 
hit  hard,  and  hit  anywhere."  He  reminds  Americans 
somewhat  of  Admiral  "Bob"  Evans.  The  mining 
and  closing  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  terrific  vigor 
of  the  English  Navy  in  shelling  the  Germans  in  their 
coast  march  south  from  Ostend,  are  attributed  to 
Fisher's    methods) 


the  home  country.  Parliament,  without  dis- 
sent, has  accepted  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  plan 
of  radically  increased  taxation,  including  a 
doubling  of  the  income-tax.  War  loans  have 
been  authorized  which  will  in  the  near  future 
exceed  two  thousand  million  dollars;  and 
the  British  nation,  from  the  King  down  to 
the  ordinary  shopkeeper,  have  shown  readi- 
ness to  subscribe  to  these  public  loans.  The 
loan  of  last  month  was  greatly  over-sub- 
scribed. A  spirit  of  high  determination  now 
prevails,  and  the  British  character  is  so 
revealed  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  nation 
has  not  declined  in  physical  or  in  moral 
qualities.  The  women  of  England  are  ren- 
dering service  in  every  possible  way,  caring 
for  the  wounded,  providing  supplies  for  the 
men  at  the  front,  giving  hospitality  to  a  host 
of  Belgian  refugees,  and  sustaining  the  de- 
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©Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

A  PICTURE   RECEIVED   NOVEMBER   20.   SHOWING    SMOKE   RISING    FROM   THE   EXPLOSION   OF   A    BOMB 

IN  THE  DESTROYED  TOWN  OF  NIEUPORT.  ON  THE  BELGIAN  COAST 

(The  desolation  of  Belgium  is  well  indicated  by  this  picture.  The  whole  country  was  in  German  hands 
last  month,  except  for  the  extreme  western  tip  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  and  the  fighting  raged  about  Nieuport, 
Dixmude,  and  adjacent  places.  The  Germans  were  striving  desperately  to  force  their  way  past  Nieuport  to 
reach  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Belgian,  English,  and  French  armies,  and  by  the  British 
navy,   throwing   numerous   shells   from   the   sea) 


pendent  families  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
to  fight,  or  are  in  training  camps. 

The  situation  in  Belgium,  from 
— ne  Present   the  standpoint  of  the  people  of 
the  United   States,   is  the  phase 
of  the  European  struggle  that  most  urgently 
demands   attention.     The  great  powers  en- 
gaged  in   war  can   for  the  present  provide 


lAmcii     .      I':,.-  Association,  New  York 
Till-     IK  TIKE    INDICATES    THE     NATURE    OF    THE 
LOW    GROI   Mi     WHERE    THE    ARMIES     HAVE    BEEN 
FIGHTING    ON    THE    NORTH     SEA    COAST 


for  their  own  soldiers,  whether  fighting  at 
the  f  ont  or  disabled  and  in  hospital.  It 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  European  countries  to  pro-' 
vide  for  their  wounded  as  to  supply  their 
men  with  arms  and  munitions.  It  is  a  gra- 
cious thing  when  individuals  in  a  neutral 
country  like  the  United  States  choose  to 
aid  belligerent  nations  in  the  merciful  work 


©  American  Trcsi  Association,  Now  York 

BUILDINGS    IN    VILLAGE    STREETS    AND   ON    FARMS, 

AS    USED    FOR    SHELTER    OF    COMBATANTS    IN    THE 

COAST    CAMPAIGN     IN    BELGIUM 
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THE   BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT.  AFTER  ITS  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ANTWERP,  WENT  TO   HAVRE.  ON  THE   FRENCH 
COAST.  WHERE  ITS  OFFICES  WERE  OPENED  IN  THE  BUILDING  SHOWN  IN  OUR  PICTURE 

(Ordinary    local   administration   in   Belgium   is    now  carried    on    under    German    direction,    although    most    of    the 

Belgian    civil    officials   are   retained   at   their  posts) 


of  caring  for  men  wounded  in  war.  But 
it  is  obvious,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that 
all  of  the  great  powers  engaged  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict  have  the  most  ample  facilities 
for  surgical  care  and  the  nursing  of  their 
own  soldiery.  England  has  not  been  in- 
vaded ;  only  a  very  small  portion,  of  North- 
ern France  is  held  by  the  enemy;  Germany 
is  untouched  except  for  the  fringes  of  East 
Prussia  and  Posen,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Austria  is  far  from  the  scene  of  Russian 
attack.  The  resources  and  facilities  of  these 
nations  are  fully  equal  to  the  care  of  their 
own  wounded  men. 

_  ,  .         .    But  it  is  wholly  otherwise  with 

Belgium  and  .    .  J  . 

the  .Belgium.        1  hat     peace-loving, 

United  States    neutral    country    has    borne    the 

brunt  of  the  war  thus  far.  Its  civilian 
population  is  in  dire  distress.  Starvation  is 
threatening  millions  of  people.  No  other 
country  can  so  well  come  to  the  relief  of 
Belgium  in  this  emergency  as  the  United 
States.  We  are  glad  to  present  elsewhere 
in  this  number  an  article  written  for  us  by 
Dr.  Devine,  regarding  the  work  of  Belgian 
relief.  Many  different  societies  and  groups 
of  people  have  been  at  work  to  help  Bel- 
gium, and  all  of  their  undertakings  have  been 
timely  and  worthy.      Dr.   Devine  describes 


these  efforts,  and  explains  the  happy  decision 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  seeing  that  the  great  work 
of  relief  shall  be  carried  on  with  the  highest 
degree  of  intelligence,  trustworthiness,  and 
efficiency.  Arrangements  are  now  so  per- 
fected that  everybody  may  help,  with  the 
assurance  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  relief 
offered  for  Belgium  will  reach  the  sufferers 
who  need  that  relief  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  penny  in  expenses  of  management, 
transportation,  or  handling  at  the  other  end. 
Millions  of  Americans  can,  and  should,  give 
to  this  cause.  Mr.  Bicknell,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  who 
have  gone  to  Belgium,  will  cooperate  with 
our  energetic  Minister,  Mr.  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  and  with  systematic  agencies  of  distri- 
bution throughout  the  stricken  country.  The 
German  military  authorities  have  given  their 
consent  to  this  work  of  American  relief. 


An 
Exiled 


Mr.   Whitlock,   our   courageous 
Minister,  remains  in  Brussels,  in 

Government     Qrder  tQ  be  of  service  tQ  ^  peQ. 

pie,  although  the  government  to  which  he 
was  accredited  is  no  longer  in  existence  upon 
Belgian  soil.  He  is  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position,  residing  in  a  city  and  country  now 
administered  by  Germany,  although  holding 
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credentials  as  American  Minister  to  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  been  given  hospitality  and  ex- 
territorial prerogatives  in  the  French  city 
of  Havre,  occupying  as  headquarters  a  build- 
ing pictured  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
city  of  Havre  has  changed  the  name  of  the 


great  to  recognize  the  claims  of  civilian  suf- 
ferers.    She  cannot  turn  aside  to  show  pity. 

.      .    .       It   will    be    necessarv    that    this 

A  f7)Gf  tC(l  S 

Beneficent  American  aid  to  the  Belgian 
people  should  assume  large  pro- 
portions before  the  need  of  it  is  no  longer 
urgent.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  fortunate 
that  it  can  be  systematized  and  directed  by 
permanent  agencies,  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work  and  understanding  how  to  secure  the 
desired  results  without  waste  of  effort  or 
means.  Belgian  relief  thus  goes  forward  in 
the  large  and  continuing  spirit  of  beneficent 
humanitarian  work  that  is  destined  to  secure 
for  America  a  grateful  recognition  in  all  the 
continents.  We  have  endeavored  to  make 
this  number  of  the  Review  express  some- 
thing of  that  spirit  of  American  beneficence. 
To  that  end  we  are  publishing  an  article 
from  Judge  Lobingier,  entitled  "America's 
Torch-Bearing  in  Asia,"  in  which  he  pays 
tribute  to  our  missionary  educators  who  have 
created  colleges  and  schools  alike  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  East. 


Our  work      ^e  sPea^s  particularly  of  China, 

in  the        where    he    is    now    located    as 

United  States  Judge,  and  where 

(we  may  be  permitted  to  intimate)  there  are 


©  Harris  A  Swing,  Washington,  I).  C. 

BRAND   WHITLOCK,  OF  BRUSSELS 

(Mr.  Whitlock  is  our  Minister  accredited  to 
the  government  of  King  Albert  of  Belgium. 
He  has  no  official  status  in  Brussels,  but  he 
remains  there  as  an  invaluable  international 
figure,  respected  by  the  German  authorities, 
relied  upon  by  the  Belgian  civilians,  and  repre- 
senting American  good-will  in  a  time  of  great 
trouble) 


street  in  honor  of  the  Belgian  King.  Mean- 
while, King  Albert  has  continued  to  fight 
in  the  trenches  with  the  Belgian  army,  which 
seems  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
forces  of  France.  And  the  Belgian  Queen 
occupies  herself  with  ministrations  to  the 
wounded  and  unfortunate.  Some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Belgians  are  in  Holland, 
where  the  good  Dutch  people  are  caring 
for  them  as  if  they  were  their  very  own, 
regardless  of  inconvenience  or  expense,  while 
many  others  are  in  England.  Germany  has 
endeavored  to  keep  the  Belgians  at  work, 
particularly  in  industries  that  are  serviceable 
to  military  needs,  but  raw  materials  are 
scarce.  Germany  cannot  fail  to  realize  the 
intense  hostility  of  the  Belgians,  whose  de- 
pleted army  is  still  fighting.  Thus  Ger- 
many acts  in  Belgium  on  the  law  of  self- 
preservation.     Her  military  necessity  is  too 


UNCONQUERABLE 

The    Kaiser:       "So,    you    see — you've    lost    every- 
thing." 

The  King  of  Belgians:     "Not  my  soul." 
From   Punch    (London) 
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A  DOMESTIC  SCENE   IN  THE  FAMILY  LIFE  OF  THE  BELGIAN  KING  AND  QUEEN, 

JUST  BEFORE  THE  WAR  BROKE  OUT 

(This  touching  picture  shows  the  Belgian  Queen  assisting  her  little  son  in  his  violin  practise,  while  the 
King  sits  companionably  near  with  his  reading.  But  for  the  size  of  the  sheet  in  his  hand,  King  Albert  might 
have  been  reading  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  inasmuch  as  he  is  and  has  long  been  a  regular  subscriber. 
The  breaking  up  of  home  life  in  Belgium  is  nation-wide.  From  the  royal  palace  to  the  homes  of  millions  of  people, 
the  story  of  domestic  devastation  is  the  same.  Homeless  thousands  and  hungry  millions  now  make  up  the  un- 
happy   population    of    a    once    peaceful    and    prosperous    country) 


to  be  still  larger  undertakings  on  the  part  of 
American  philanthropists  for  the  physical 
and  moral  advancement  of  the  people.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  performed  a 
notable  work  in  its  campaign  against  the 
hookworm  malady  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  has  been  preparing  for  the  prosecution  of 
similar  good  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Our  own  Government,  meanwhile, 
has  wrought  a  transformation  in  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  where  the  laboring  popula- 
tion had  long  been  anemic  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  parasitical  disease.  What  our 
Public  Health  experts  have  done  in  that 
island  is  set  forth  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  in  an  authoritative  article  entitled, 
'The  Physical  Emancipation  of  Porto  Rico." 
Mr.  Straus,  who  represented  our  Govern- 
ment so  advantageously  at  Constantinople, 
tells  our  readers  of  the  value  to  the  Turkish 
Empire  of  the  educational  work  begun  by 
our  missionaries  and  now  developed  into  a 
series  of  large  colleges,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  American  spirit  in  rhe 
Philippines  has  been  shown  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  islands. 


,.c     .    „     "Empire"    in    our    modern    dav 

Empire  r  .  .       .    .         ". 

versus  may  rest  upon  the  principle  or 
military  power,  the  principle  of 
commercial  and  trade  advantage,  or  the 
principle  of  moral  responsibility.  In  the 
several  existing  empires  these  principles  are 
all  to  be  found,  in  different  degrees.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  no  desire 
to  extend  their  power  in  the  sense  of  politi- 
cal empire  over  other  peoples  or  regions. 
They  have,  however,  a  strong  impulse  to 
extend  their  domains  of  moral  influence  and 
beneficence,  through  offices  of  friendly  good 
will  in  Latin-America  and  in  all  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  the  American  desire  to  help  set 
the  Latin-American  republics  firmly  upon  a 
career  of  stable  progress;  but  there  is  no 
American  sentiment  that  desires  annexation 
or  political  control.  We  had  hoped,  some 
weeks  ago,  that  what  seemed  to  be  clearing 
skies  in  Mexico  were  to  bring  continuing  fair 
weather.  The  long-pending  differences, 
however,  between  Carranza  and  Villa  broke 
out  afresh  last  month,  with  the  result  that 
Villa  and  the  Constitutionalist  Convention 
seemed    to    be    in    array    against    Carranza. 
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Our  evacuation  of  Vera  Cruz  had  been 
scheduled  for  the  23rd  of  November,  that 
date  being  at  hand  as  these  pages  were 
closed  for  the  press.  It  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible that  we  could  safely  withdraw  until 
conditions  had  become  more  stable. 

.    ,       Our  governmental   relationships 

America  a  ,     .      ,.  .         ,         ,    ,.  . 

Official       and  dealings,  in  the  delicate  sit- 
NButratttu     uations   that  a  World-wide  war 

has  created,  have  also  been  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  good  will  and  consideration.  The 
Administration  at  Washington  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  be  assertive  or  technical. 
Neutrals  are  quite  overshadowed  by  bellig- 
erents in  a  war  which  now  enlists  five  of 
the  six  great  powers  of  Europe,  with  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Belgium  fighting  des- 
perately from  the  beginning,  japan  involved 
in  a  more  specific  and  limited  way,  Portugal 
to  some  extent  aiding  England  in  Africa, 
and  Turkey  early  last  month  forced  by  Ger- 
man influences  to  attack  Russia  and  thus 
invite  the  hostility  of  all  the  Allies.  New 
definitions  have  been  given  to  contraband 
of  war,  and  American  commerce  has  been 
hampered ;  yet  our  Government,  without 
neglecting  American  rights,  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  intention  to 
do  us  injury. 

c  nditions     Gradually  the  belligerents  have 
Less         made  our   trade   conditions   less 

Hamperino       djfficult>    and    we    haye    been    aWe 

thus  far  in  the  course  of  this  great  war  to 
avoid  disagreeable  friction  with  governments 
on  either  side  of  the  controversy.  Our  food 
supplies  are  going  more  freely  to  Europe, 
and  it  has  been  arranged,  with  British  con- 
sent, that  cotton  shipments  to  Germany  may 
be  resumed.  Great  interest  was  shown  in 
the  articles  published  in  the  Review  last 
month  upon  the  food  conditions  of  European 
countries.  It  should  have  been  explained 
that  the  remarkable  maps,  accompanying 
Dr.  Carver's  article,  which  showed  by  sha- 
ding the  relative  intensity  of  cereal  crops  in 
Europe  and  of  the  supply  of  meat  products, 
had  been  prepared  for  the  Government 
through  the  care  and  skill  of  Mr.  V.  C. 
Finch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Through  an  oversight,  these  admirable  and 
original  maps  were  not  credited  to  Mr. 
Finch  last  month.  Several  of  our  numerous 
Canadian  subscribers,  in  their  loyalty  and 
zeal  for  the  British  cause,  were  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Review  was  pro-German  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  published  Dr. 
Dernburg's  article  on  Germany's  food  sup- 


ply, which  we  had  earnestly  solicited  for 
its  authoritative  information.  We  are  quite 
content  with  the  overwhelming  verdict  of 
our  readers  that  this  Review,  in  its  en- 
deavor to  set  forth  with  intelligent  interpre- 
tation the  causes  and  the  events  of  the  great 
war,  has  shown  a  spirit  and  a  point  of  view 
faithfully  reflecting  the  sentiment  that  pre- 
vails throughout  the  United  States. 

We  Ratified      ^UF  G°vernment  Is  nOt  involved 

The  in    what    are   strictly    European 

a  u  questions.  If  we  had  been 
parties  to  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgian 
neutrality,  we  should  have  taken  a  strong 
and  resolute  course.  Our  Government  is, 
however,  one  of  the  signers  of  The  Hague 
Treaty  of  1907,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
German  Emperor  himself,  and  which,  after 
a  suitable  preamble,  begins  as  follows: 

Article  I. — The  territory  of  neutral  powers  is 
inviolable. 

Article  II. — Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move 
troops  or  convoys  of  either  munitions  of  war  or 
supplies  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power. 

Of  the  many  other  articles  in  this  treaty, 
we  may  merely  cite  Article  X,  which  reads: 

The  fact  of  a  neutral  power  resisting  even  by 
force  attempts  to  violate  its  neutrality  cannot  be 
legarded    as    a    hostile    act. 

Thus  Germany  did  not  alone  violate  the 
specific  earlier  treaty,  under  which  she  was 
one  of  the  guarantors  of  the  immunity  of 
Belgium,  but  she  also  violated  the  later 
general  treaty  that  she  herself  had  proposed 
at  The  Hague  and  that  was  duly  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  March 
10,  1908.  Nothing  in  The  Hague  Treaty 
calls  for  active  intervention  of  the  signatory 
powers  in  case  of  a  violation ;  but  it  would 
seem  admissible  to  have  made  diplomatic  in- 
quiry, or  even  to  have  offered  formal  protest. 
This  Hague  Treaty  ought  to  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  for  an  immediate  inquiry  in 
case  of  an  alleged  violation  of  neutrality,  to 
be  followed  by  joint  action  of  all  the  signa- 
tories' of  the  treaty,  for  the  maintenance  of 
neutral  rights.  Some  attention  has  been  se- 
cured, through  German  efforts,  to  the  claim 
that  the  Japanese  violated  Chinese  neutrality 
in  their  operations  against  the  German-leased 
territory  of  Kiau-chau.  Whatever  may  be 
true  in  that  case,  however,  it  is  plain  that 
the  facts  must  be  studied  separately  and  in 
all  their  bearings.  The  case  in  the  concrete 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  situa- 
tion created  by  Germany  in  Belgium.  Japan 
professes  to  be  acting  on  China's  behalf. 
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„   ,.,  For  a  summing-up  of  the  course 

The  War  at  .  <•      l  i       • 

Large,  Last  and  progress  or  the  war  during 
the  month  covered  by  our  rec- 
ord, the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Simonds'. 
extended  article  published  in  this  number, 
under  the  title  "The  War  in  Its  Fourth 
Month."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  else- 
where any  accounts  of  the  military  move- 
ments in  this  war  so  clear  and  understand- 
able as  those  which  the  brilliant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  is  presenting 
from  month  to  month  in  this  Review.  Last 
month,  events  in  the  western  theater  of  the 
war  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  article. 
This  month  he  devotes  himself  more  fully 
to  the  Russian  movement,  the  operations  in 
Poland,  and  the  eastern  theater  of  war  in 
general.  But  he  also  sums  up  the  situation 
in  the  West,  and  writes  of  the  entrance  of 
Turkey  as  an  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Especially  interesting  are  those  paragraphs 
of  Mr.  Simonds'  which  answer  the  question 
whether  military  operations  can  be  suspended 
or  slackened  during  the  winter  months.  It 
seems  to  him  inevitable  that  the  war  must 
go  on  with  undiminished  intensity.  Disre- 
garding details,  the  situation  seems  to  be 
deadlocked,  with  the  prospects  and  advan- 
tages increasingly  favorable  to  the  Allies. 
Germany  has  been  checked  in  what  she 
undertook  to  do.  She  expected  to  finish 
the  war  before  Christmas.  She  could  fight 
on  the  defensive  for  a  long  time,  but  with 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose. 


Turkey 


Dr.  Herrick,  who  rendered 
'in'the  long  years  of  educational  serv- 
ice in  Turkey,  writes  for  us 
this  month  with  great  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom concerning  the  bearings  of  Turkey's 
recent  action.  We  may  remark  that  Dr. 
Herrick  does  not  believe  that  Turkey  can 
succeed  in  arousing  the  Mohammedan  world 
at  large  to  the  pitch  of  a  "holy  war"  against 
the  Allies, — in  -Egypt,  North  Africa,  India, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  also  plain  that  Dr. 
Herrick  feels  that  American  educational  in- 
terests in  Turkey  would  not  be  put  at  a 
disadvantage  in  case  Russia  should  extend 
her  authority  over  much  that  is  now  Turkish 
territory.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  for  some  years  been  treating  the  Ameri- 
can institutions  with  unusual  appreciation, 
and  we  have  had  no  reason  to  quarrel  with 
the  Turkish  Government.  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
at  Constantinople,  has  assumed  great  respon- 
sibilities for  the  Allies,  and  is  winning 
marked  and  deserved  praise.  He  has  risen 
to  the  emergency. 


The  Fall  of  ^  's  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Tsino-Tau  first  great  fortress  taken  by  the 
nations  allied  against  Germany 
is  not  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  nor  yet  in  Galicia, 
or  Prussia.  It  is  Germany's  stronghold  of 
the  Far  East,  in  China,  and  Japan  is  the  vic- 
tor. After  sustaining  a  siege  of  nearly  eleven 
weeks,  against  ten  times  their  numbers,  the 
German  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Tsing- 
tau,  the  center  of  the  German  leased  terri- 
tory of  Kiau-chau,  surrendered  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  It  was  not,  however,  until  most  of 
the  defenses  had  been  silenced  by  the  long 
bombardment  from  the  guns  of  British  and 
Japanese  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  the  Japan- 
ese forces  on  land,  that  an  assault  was  made 
on  the  outer  ring  of  forts.  Five  of  these  were 
carried  at  once,  and  then  the  Germans  raised 
the  white  flag.  Captain  Meyer  Waldeck, 
the  German  commander,  afterwards  told  the 
Kaiser  that  lack  of  ammunition  prevented  his 
making  a  longer  defense.  Besides,  the  walls 
of  the  city  had  been  practically  demolished 
when  the  Japanese  infantry  entered.  Before 
surrendering  the  Germans  blew  up  the  Aus- 
trian cruiser,  the  Kaiserin  Elizabeth,  and  the 
big  floating  dock,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  The  German 
defense  was  a  gallant  one,  and  the  official 
reports  of  both  sides  are  full  of  praise  for  the 
bravery  and  consideration  of  the  other.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Japanese  conducted  the  siege 
in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  and  scientific 
manner  and  with  as  much  humanity  as  is 
possible  in  warfare. 

...     „        When   the  war  was  declared   it 

Driving  Ger- 

many  from  was  stated  in  the  English  papers 
that  to  Japan  and  Australia 
would  be  assigned  the  task  of  driving  the 
Germans  from  China  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
While  the  Japanese  were  dislodging  the 
Kaiser's  men  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  an 
expedition  from  New  Zealand  was  taking 
possession  of  German  Samoa.  At  the  same 
time  another  force,  from  Australia,  seized 
the  German  part  of  New  Guinea  and  Bis- 
marck Archipelago.  Japanese  warships  later 
captured  two  other  small  islands  belonging 
to  the  Germans.  Early  last  month  the  gov- 
ernment at  Tokyo  offered  to  turn  over  to 
Great  Britain  those  German  islands  in  the 
Pacific  which  its  forces  had  taken.  Britain 
accepted  the  offer.  When  the  English  and 
Japanese  ships  were  released  from  their  work 
at  Kiau-chau  they  were  free  to  search  the 
Pacific  for  several  of  the  German  commerce 
destroyers  and  the  German  squadron,  which, 
on   November   1,  had   defeated   the   English 
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warships  under  Admiral  Cradock.  The 
swift  Australian  cruiser,  the  Sydney,  also 
was  then  given  a  chance  to  do  her  brilliant 
service  in  destroying  the  Emden. 

Thg  Last  month  saw  the  active  par- 
South  African  ticipation  of  Britain's  English 
speaking  dependencies  in  the 
war.  The  loyal  troops  of  the  South  African 
union,  under  the  command  of  General  Botha, 
had, — it  was  reported  on  November  18, — 
practically  suppressed  the  Maritz-DeWet- 
Beyers  rebellion.  We  noted  last  month  the 
beginnings  of  this  revolt.  By  the  first  of 
November  Maritz  had  been  joined  by  two 
allies  much  more  formidable  than  himself, 
General  DeWet  and  General  Beyers,  both 
of  Boer-war  fame.  With  the  help  of  Euro- 
pean troops  from  the  German  colonies,  these 
leaders,  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men, 
invaded  Portuguese  African  territory  and 
made  great  efforts  to  incite  revolt  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  former  Orange  River 
Free  State.  They  were  defeated,  however, 
in  repeated  battles,  and  by  November  20  it 
began  to  appear  as  if  the  entire  uprising  had 
been  put  down.  At  least  it  was  certain  that 
General  Botha  had  the  support  of  the  people 
of  the  union,  and  of  the  Parliament. 

End  of  the  ^  tne  ver^  Deginnmg  Australia 
Qaiiant  Raider  and  New  Zealand  entered  into 
the  war  with  enthusiasm.  As 
already  noted,  expeditionary  forces  from  these 
British  colonies  took  possession  of  some  of 
the  German  islands  in  the  Pacific.  During 
recent  years  Australia  has  been  building  up 
a  navy.  When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Com- 
monwealth had  a  large  so-called  "battle 
cruiser,"  three  protected  cruisers,  and  six 
"river  destroyers."  One  of  these  protected 
cruisers,  the  Sydney,  rendered  most  valuable 
service  to  the  allied  cause  by  running  down 
and  destroying  (on  November  9),  the  noted 
German  raider  Emden.  This  small  cruiser 
of  the  Kaiser's  navy  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  names  of  twenty- 
three  vessels  she  had  sunk  are  known,  with 
the  value, — cargo  and  ships  together, — of 
more  than  $20,000,000.  Late  in  October 
she  appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Penang,  in  the 
Malacca  Straits,  and  performed  her  most 
daring  feat.  Rigging  up  a  fourth  smokestack 
and  flying  the  Japanese  flag  she  steamed  into 
the  harbor,  passed  the  British  forts  and  tor- 
pedoed and  sank  a  Russian  cruiser  and  a 
French  destroyer,  escaping  unscathed.  On 
November  9  she  was  sighted  by  the  Sydney 


while  off  Cocos  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  Australian  cruiser  being  the  faster,  over- 
took the  Emden.  The  Germans  fought 
bravely,  but  their  ship  was  soon  beached  and 
burned.  Of  the  308  men  on  board  the 
cruiser,  only  30  survived.  These,  including 
Captain  von  Muller  and  his  officers,  were 
taken  prisoners  to  Melbourne.  The  British 
admiralty,  out  of  respect  for  the  courage  of 
Captain  von  Muller  and  his  officers,  accorded 
honors  of  war  to  all  the  survivors  of  the 
Emden,  the  captain  and  officers  even  keeping 
their  swords. 

British  Naval  The  d.eadl?ck  in .  the  general 
Defeats  naval  situation,  maintained  prac- 
tically since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  was  complete  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
month.  More  than  400  war  vessels  and 
merchant  ships  on  both  sides  had  been  sunk, 
captured  or  interned.  There  had  been  re- 
ports of  German  and  Russian  action  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  but  no  confirmation.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  Emden  in  the  Pacific  and  of  her 
sister  raider,  the  Karlsruhe,  in  the  south  At- 
lantic, have  been  the  only  interruption  to 
allied  and  neutral  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 
The  torpedoing  of  a  number  of  British  cruis- 
ers by  the  Germans,  during  September  and 
October,  culminated  in  the  loss  by  this  means 
of  the  Aboukir,  the  Cressy  and  the  Hogue  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  most  severe  blow  to  the 
British  naval  prestige,  however,  was  the  de- 
feat of  Admiral  Cradock's  squadron  off 
Coronel,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  on  November 
1.  In  this  engagement  three  English  cruisers 
and  a  converted  merchantman  encountered  a 
squadron  of  five  German  warships,  made  up 
of  the  famous  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  Dres- 
den, Leipzig  and  Niirnberg,  under  Admiral 
Count  von  Spee.  The  action  showed  that 
the  German  gunnery  and  weight  are  supe- 
rior. Two  of  the  English  cruisers,  the  Mon- 
mouth and  the  Good  Hope,  were  sunk  with 
all  on  board.  Another  blow  to  British  pride 
came  on  October  27,  when  the  super-dread- 
naught  Audacious  was  sunk  by  a  mine,  pre- 
sumably planted  by  the  Germans,  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  This  loss  was  not  known 
to  the  public  for  a  fortnight. 

»,,.  *  *i      The  condition  in  the  North  Sea 

What  the  ...  111 

Allied  Navies   remained  the  same,  although,  on 
Have  Done     November  2)  despite  the  protest 

of  Sweden  and  other  neutrals,  the  British 
admiralty  declared  this  entire  sea  a  closed 
military  area.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  British  navy,  ably 
seconded  by  the  French,  has  already  done  the 
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THE  GERMAN  SEA  RAIDER  "EMDEN" 

(This  famous  cruiser,  after  destroying  over  a  score  of  the  Allies'  battleships    and  merchant  vessels,  had  her  brilliant 

career  cut  short  by  the  guns  of  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney  off  the  Island  of  Java  on  November  9) 


Photograph  by  American  Press  Association,  N.  V. 

CAPTAIN      KARL     VON      MULLER, 
COMMANDER   OF   THE   "EMDEN" 


nj  American  Press  Association,  New  York 
THE    BRITISH    BATTLESHIP     "GOOD    HOPE,"    LOST    IN    THE    FIGHT 
WITH  THE  GERMANS  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  CHILE  LAST  MONTH 


International  Newfl  Service,  New  York 

THE  BRITISH  SUPER-DREADNAUGHT  "AUDACIOUS."  BEACHED  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 

AFTER  STRIKING  A  MINE 
Dec— 5 
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EXILED 

From    the    World   (New   York) 

greatest  of  service  to  the  Allies  by  keeping 
open  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade  routes  to 
commerce.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
Emden,  marine  insurance  rates  have  become 
almost  normal.  The  British  and  French 
patrol  of  the  Atlantic,  moreover,  has  kept  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  Fast,  accord- 
ing to  official  figures,  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion German  and  Austrian  reservists  all  eager 
to  hasten  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 


The  Operations 


As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the 
Against        attacks  on    Russian   ships  in   the 

Black  Sea  by  the  Turkish  fleet, 
led  by  the  German  officered  cruisers,  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  (which  had  assumed 
Turkish  names)  had  been  deliberate,  and 
that  Turkey  did  not  disavow  it,  Russia  an- 
nounced that  a  state  of  war  existed.  Her 
allies,  Great  Britain  and  France,  made 
formal  declaration  of  war  on  November 
5,  because  of  hostile  acts.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Russian  military  authorities 
had  prepared  for  this  eventuality.  A  large 
Russian  force,  variously  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  half  a  million  men,  at  once  broke 
through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains and  invaded  Turkish  Armenia.  A 
number  of  battles  were  fought  during  the 
early  part  of  last  month  with  rather  conflict- 
ing results,  so  far  as  the  news  despatches  told 
of  them.  Meanwhile,  Turkish  armies  had 
attempted  a  counter  invasion  of  the  Russian 
Caucasus,  and  it  was  reported  that  a  large 
Turco-Arabian  force,  under  the  personal 
leadership  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was 
about  to  undertake  the  "liberation"  of  the 
land  of  the   Pharaohs   from   British  domina- 


tion. A  German  officer  with  plans  for  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  captured 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  by  the 
Cairo  authorities. 

Proiubivon  in  In     tw0      European     countries, 
France       France    and    Russia,    permanent 

and  Russia  ,  -l  •   •  r      i 

prohibition  of  the  transportation 
and  sale  of  certain  of  the  stronger  alcoholic 
drinks  may  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  war. 
France,  which  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
liqueurs  and  which  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  evils  of  alcoholism,  has  decided  to  pro- 
hibit hereafter  the  transportation  or  sale  of 
absinthe  and  all  similar  alcoholic  drinks. 
The  government  order  was  issued  on  No- 
vember 8.  The  total  closing  down  of  the 
liquor  business  in  Russia,  with  enormous 
benefits  already  appreciable  to  the  popula- 
tion, was  one  of  the  unexpected  results  of  the 
war.  An  imperial  ukase  closed  the  wine- 
shops throughout  the  empire  during  the  first 
week  of  mobilization.  It  had  been  a  tradi- 
tion in  Russia  that  the  assembling  of  the 
army  was  accompanied  by  disorders  and 
riots,  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  alcohol- 
ism. The  sale  of  liquor  in  Russia,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  a  state  monopoly,  which  has 
for  more  than  a  decade  yielded  the  treasury 
annually  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  As 
soon  as  the  war  broke  out  the  government 
issued  a  second  order  absolutely  forbidding 
the  sale,  transportation,  or  consumption  of 
any   liquors  during  the  period   of   the  war. 

u     ...         Immediately, — we     learn     from 

How  the  .      ■  ' 

Czar's  Empire  the  Russian  press, — drunkenness, 

Has   Benefited        •  i       •  •  •, 

with  its  accompanying  evils  of 
hooliganism  and  crime,  was  reduced  to  a 
striking  degree.  Even  the  reactionary  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Maklakov,  who,  not 
long  ago,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  vodka 
was  a  necessity  to  the  masses,  is  now  admit- 
ting that  it  is  a  source  of  crime  and  disorder. 
Seeing  the  beneficial  effects  of  prohibition 
many  individuals,  societies  and  even  some 
whole  communities  began  to  petition  the 
authorities  not  to  reopen  the  wineshops.  The 
third  government  measure,  which  took  effect 
on  November  16,  extends  the  prohibition  to 
every  form  of  alcoholic  drink  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  empire  under  martial  law  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Russian  press  is 
unanimous  in  praising  the  measure  as  likely 
to  lead  to  "the  moral  and  material  regenera- 
tion of  the  country,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  war."  In  this  magazine 
for  August  we  presented  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  recent  worldwide  efforts  direct- 
ed   against    the  evils  of    the   liquor  business. 
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I  Harris  &  Ewiug,  Washington  \Q)  Edmnnston,  Washington  (g)  Edinonston,  Washington 

HON.     NICHOLAS     LONGWORTH,  HON     JOSEPH     G.     CANNON,  HON.    WILLIAM    B.     MCKINLEY, 

OF   OHIO  OF    ILLINOIS  OF    ILLINOIS 

THREE   WELL-KNOWN   REPUBLICANS   WHO  HAVE   REGAINED   THE  SEATS    IN  CONGRESS  THAT  THEY  LOST    IN 

THE  ELECTION  OF  TWO  YEARS  AGO 


_,  _.,     „     u    The  outbreak  of  the  great  war 

Election  Results  .        .  1  •  * 

and  the  caused  the  pending  American 
political  campaign  to  lose  promi- 
nence in  the  newspapers,  and  to  be  forgotten 
by  most  men,  except  candidates  or  others 
who  had  something  to  gain  or  lose.  Con- 
gress had  remained  in  session  up  to  October 
24,  although  the  elections  were  to  occur  on 
November  3,  and  every  seat  in  the  House 
was  at  stake.  In  June  and  July  the  Repub- 
licans were  asserting  that  they  would  gain 
a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  next  Congress. 
But  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  party 
spirit  seemed  to  disappear,  and  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  whole  country  must 
show  unity  by  supporting  the  President.  As 
the  date  of  election  approached,  interest  in 
politics  sharply  revived ;  and  campaigns  in 
a  number  of  States  were  carried  on  with 
energy  and  spirit.  So  far  as  the  national  re- 
sults are  concerned,  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  is  reduced  from  almost  150  to 
about  25.  We  give  on  page  674  a  list  of 
the  thirty-three  United  States  Senators  who 
were  chosen  by  popular  election  in  thirty- 
one  States.  The  net  result  increases  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  from  ten 
to  thirteen.  All  kinds  of  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  from  the  election  statistics.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Democrats  in  the  present 
Congress  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1912 
the  Progressives  diverted  so  large  a  part  of 
the  previous  Republican  vote.  The  Pro- 
gressive vote  was  comparatively  small   last 


month.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
Democrats  have  come  out  very  well.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  country  had  no  inten- 
tion to  deny  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
President  himself.  Unquestionably,  there  is 
more  confidence  in  him  now  than  when  he 
was  elected,  two  years  ago. 

„   ,   Since   public  exigencies,   due   to 

How  New  York  i  i        •  ,  r 

Defeated       world-wide    war,     were    of     so 

Tammany  •  •.  • 

serious  a  nature,  it  was  quite 
as  incumbent  upon  the  President  to  trust 
the  whole  country  as  for  the  country,  on  its 
part,  to  trust  the  President.  The  Admin- 
istration did  not  help  itself  in  the  smallest 
degree  by  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  cam- 
paign managers  and  taking  note  of  the  needs 
of  particular  candidates.  The  President, 
however,  did  nothing  personally  except  to 
write  a  few  letters.  Before  the  primaries 
the  Administration  influence  was  exerted  in 
New  York  to  secure  the  nomination  of  an 
anti-Tammany  ticket.  Tammany  was  vic- 
torious, however,  in  the  primaries ;  and  then 
the  Administration  supporters  proceeded  to 
give  the  candidates  such  glowing  certificates 
of  character  as  caused  some  wonderment. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  voting  public  ad- 
ministered a  deserved  and  overwhelming  de- 
feat to  those  candidates,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  had  endorsed 
them.  Thousands  of  men  who  are  not  fond 
of  the  Republican  machine  voted  for  Mr. 
Whitman  as  Governor  and  Mr.  Wadsworth 
as  Senator,  for  the  express  purpose  of  rid- 
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TWO  MEN  ELECTED  TO  CONGRESS  FROM  NEW  YORK 
HON.    MEYER  LONDON 

( Mr.  London  is  a  Socialist  and  was  elected 
from  one  of  the  large  East  Side  districts  of 
New  York.  He  came  to  this  country  from 
Russia  as  a  boy  of  16  and  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  As  counsel  for  the  Cloakmakers*  Union 
in  their  recent  strike,  he  was  practically  the 
leader  of  fifty  thousand  workmen.  Mr.  London 
is   the   only   Socialist  member  of  Congress) 

ding  their  State  of  control  at  the  hands  of 
the  Tammany  gang.  The  situation  was 
as  clear  as  day ;  and  it  was  a  bad  moment 
for  the  Federal  Administration  to  dabble  in 
New  York  politics.  The  Government  at 
Washington  is  always  supported  by  the 
country  when  it  takes  high  ground  and  rises 
above  mere  partisanship.  Thus  the  elec- 
tions have  supported  the  Administration  in 
its  proper  sphere  of  action ;  while  its  attempt 
to  influence  elections  in  one  State  or  in  an- 
other has  merely  served  to  show  that  the 
voters  will  calmly  deal  with  their  own  lo- 
cal issues  as  they  think  best. 

-  As  for  parties,  nothing  is  clearly 

and         demonstrated.        "Uncle      Joe" 

Their  Future     /-'  u      i  ..l 

Cannon  comes  back  to  the 
House  because  the  voters  of  his  district  are 
devoted  to  him.  Senator  Penrose  is  reelected 
in    Pennsvlvania    because    Mr.    Palmer    and 


CITY  OVER  THE  OPPOSITION  OF  BOTH  OLD  PARTIES 
HON.    WALTER    M.   CHANDLER 

(Mr.  Chandler,  who  was  the  only  Progressive 
Congressman  elected  from  New  York  City  two 
years  ago,  was  this  year  returned  to  Congress  by 
his  district  in  a  non-partisan  campaign.  Mr. 
Chandler  belongs  to  the  legal  profession,  but  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  literature  in  his 
interesting  work  on  "The  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a 
Lawyer's   Standpoint") 

Mr.  Pinchot  were  so  promising  as  candi- 
dates that  their  respective  supporters  hoped 
for  victory.  A  strong  candidate,  uniting  the 
opposition,  could  easily  have  beaten  Penrose. 
Such  candidates  for  Governorships  as  Whit- 
man in  New  York,  Brumbaugh  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Capper  in  Kansas  had  strong 
elements  of  personal  popularity.  The  Pro- 
gressive party  has  served  an  exceedingly 
valuable  purpose  in  its  brief  career  thus  far. 
It  has  brought  forward  clean  men,  has 
worked  for  honest  politics,  and  has  com- 
pelled both  old  parties  to  live  more  nearly 
in  accordance  with  their  best  ideals.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  much  future  for  the  Pro- 
gressive party  as  such  remains  to  be  seen. 
As  for  the  situation  in  New  York  and  in 
some  other  States,  we  shall  give  space  to 
more  extended  comment  next  month,  when, 
with  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  new 
administrations  come   into  power. 
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SENATOR     PENROSE    OF     PENNSYL-  SENATOR     DILLINGHAM      OF 

VANIA  VERMONT 


SENATOR    REED    SMOOT    OF 
UTAH 


THREE    LEADING   REPUBLICAN   SENATORS   WHO   WERE   RE-ELECTED   LAST  MONTH 


A  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
Keystone       the   election    in    Pennsylvania    is 

yet  to  be  invented.  Senator  Pen- 
rose was  "triumphantly"  returned;  but  the 
figures  show  that  he  received  only  two-thirds 
the  Taft  vote  of  1908.  Congressman  Palmer, 
— who  had  been  especially  groomed  by  the 
Administration  at  Washington  to  unseat 
Senator  Penrose, — failed  by  200,000  votes. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  former  United  States  For- 
ester and  candidate  of  the  Progressives,  was  a 
close  third.  The  most  noticeable  result  in 
Pennsylvania  is  the  steady  decline  of  Demo- 
cratic strength, — 188,000  votes  being  cast  for 
Bryan  in  1908,  395,000  for  Wilson  in  1912, 
and  279,000  for  Palmer  in  1914.  In  the 
Governorship  contest,  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, the  noted  educator,  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  defeating  former  Mayor 
Vance  McCormick,  of  Harrisburg,  the  fu- 
sion candidate  of  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
by  a  majority  of  140,000  votes.  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh's vote  was  vastly  greater  than  that  of 
Senator   Penrose. 


.  ..   „     .    Ohio  has  been   regained  bv  the 

In  the  Great      _  .  . .  b     . 

Central  Republican  party,  after  succes- 
sive defeats  since  Governor  Har- 
mon carried  the  State  for  the  Democrats  in 
1908.  Congressman  Frank  B.  Willis  has 
been  elected  Governor  by  a  plurality  of 
27,000  votes,  defeating  James  M.  Cox  (in- 
cumbent) and  James  R.  Garfield,  the  Pro- 
gressive candidate.  Mr.  Willis'  election  has 
brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  Republican 


of  Presidential  caliber  not  identified  with  the 
old  regime.  Warren  G.  Harding,  formerly 
Republican  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio, 
has  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  succeed  Mr.  Burton,  who  retires.  Mr. 
Harding  was  opposed  by  Attorney-General 
Hogan  (Democrat)  and  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Garford  (Progressive).  In  Indiana,  the 
Democrats  reelected  Senator  Shively.  Mr. 
Beveridge's  campaign  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Progressives  afforded  a  further  instance  of 
his  remarkable  popularity,  —  although  his 
party,  as  such,  fared  ill.  In  Illinois,  Senator 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  (Republican)  has 
been  reelected,  defeating  Roger  C.  Sul- 
livan in  a  close  contest.  Raymond  Robins, 
the  Progressive  candidate,  was  third  in  the 
voting  results. 

A  Democrat — Paul  O.  Husting 
'scio"wa"~  — will  succeed  Mr.  Stephenson 
as  United  States  Senator  from 
the  great  Republican  State  of  Wisconsin.  His 
opponent  was  Governor  McGovern,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  national  Progressive  party, 
who  had  retained  his  standing  as  a  Republi- 
can within  his  own  State.  Many  thousands 
of  voters  remained  away  from  the  polls,  and 
Mr.  Husting  won  by  a  plurality  of  1000.  In 
the  Governorship  contest  the  issue  had  been 
clearly  drawn;  and  the  Governor-elect,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Philipp  (a  Stalwart,  or  "standpat" 
Republican),  declares  that  his  election  means 
that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  had 
enough  of  experimental  legislation.     He  in- 
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A  WOMAN-SUFFRAGE  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AFTER  LAST  MONTHS  ELECTION 

(In  the  white  States  women  have  the  same  voting  rights  as  men.  The  dates  show  plainly  the  growth  of 
the  movement  throughout  the  West,  particularly  during  the  past  five  years.  In  those  black  States  which  are 
marked    with    this    year's    date,    woman-suffrage   propositions  were  rejected  at  the  recent  election) 


tends  to  devote  his  energies  toward  reducing 
the  expenses  of  the  State,  which  have  been 
increased  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  Ten  proposed  amendments  to  their 
State  constitution,  including  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum,  were  rejected  by  the 
voters  of  Wisconsin.  In  Iowa,  Senator 
Cummins  and  Governor  Clarke  were  re- 
elected by  large  pluralities, — Mr.  Cummins' 
opponent  being  Congressman  Connolly. 

The  interest  of  the  women  of 
Colorado       Kansas  in  their  new  voting  right 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
235,000  more  votes  were  cast  this  year  than 
in  1912.  Mr.  Capper,  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernor-elect, is  the  well-known  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Western  newspapers  and  farm 
journals.  He  received  a  plurality  of  45,000 
votes  over  Governor  Hodges,  with  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Allen,  Progressive,  third.  Con- 
gressman Victor  Murdock  had  made  a  no- 
table campaign  as  the  Progressive  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  the  Re- 
publicans succeeded  in  electing  former  Sen- 
ator Charles  Curtis  by  a  small  plurality  over 
Congressman  Neeley,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. In  Colorado,  Senator  Thomas  was 
reelected,  but  the  Democratic  State  admin- 
istration was  overturned,  after  a  campaign 
that   centered   around   the   labor  troubles   in 


the  coal  mines.  George  A.  Carlson,  Repub- 
lican, was  elected  Governor;  and  his  plans 
for  reestablishing  law  and  order  will  be 
awaited  with  interest,  not  only  in  Colorado, 
but  in  the  country  at  large. 


Governor  Johnson's   courageous 

Johnson   Wins  .         *    .  .  .         .  ° 

in  move    in    seeking    reelection    in 

aifomia  California  as  an  out-and-out 
Progressive  not  only  succeeded  in  its  imme- 
diate object,  but  greatly  increased  his  pres- 
tige. There  had  been  no  Progressive  party 
in  California  prior  to  this  year,  the  names  of 
the  Roosevelt  Presidential  electors  in  1912 
having  been  in  the  Republican  column. 
During  recent  months  the  country  heard 
much  of  the  flocking  of  Progressives  in  Cali- 
fornia back  to  the  Republican  fold,  as  indi- 
cated by  registration  figures.  But  the  elec- 
tion told  a  different  story,  and  Governor 
Johnson  received  345,000  votes,  against  Mr. 
Fredericks'  215,000.  The  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  (Mr.  Curtin)  did  not 
figure  largely  in  the  result.  In  the  contest 
for  the  United  States  Senate  seat,  the  order 
was  completely  reversed,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate,  former  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan, 
of  San  Francisco,  was  elected  by  35,000 
plurality  over  Congressman  Knowland,  Re- 
publican, and  Mr.  Heney,  the  famous 
prosecutor,   who  was   the  candidate  of   the 
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A  PROHIBITION  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AFTER  LAST  MONTH'S  ELECTION 

(In  the  white  territory  State-wide  prohibition  is  in  effect  by  legislative  act  or  by  constitutional  amendment. 
The  map  shows  five  States  which  adopted  prohibition  this  year, —  Virginia  having  voted  "dry"  in  September, 
and  the  other  four  in  the  November  election.    California  and  Ohio  are  shown  as  rejecting  prohibition  last  month) 


Progressives.  The  Oregon  contest  was  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  reelection  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  a  Democrat,  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  although  all  other  successful 
candidates  were  Republicans.  Dr.  James 
Withycombe  was  elected  Governor. 

_  „  The    cause    of    woman    suffrage 

Suffrage  to 

Qains  Two  made  advances  last  month,  when 
the  right  to  vote  was  extended  to 
the  women  of  Montana  and  Nevada.  Adjoin- 
ing States  are  suffrage  territory,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  made  extraordinary 
efforts  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Woman-suffrage 
propositions  were  rejected  by  the  men  of 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mis- 
souri, and  Ohio.  In  Nebraska  the  women 
had  expected  to  win,  but  in  the  final  count 
they  lacked  a  few  thousand  votes.  Those 
who  are  prone  to  say  that  the  woman  suffra- 
gists "lost"  those  States  are  reminded  that 
they  could  not  lose  what  they  never  had. 
The  women,  furthermore,  believe  that  dis- 
tinct gains  are  made  in  each  campaign,  and 
that  the  next  time  the  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted in  those  States  it  will  carry.  Women 
exercise  full  suffrage  now  in  eleven  Western 
States.  Interest  in  the  movement  during  the 
coming  year  will  center  about  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  be  made  by  the  suffrage- 
workers  to  win  in   New  York  State. 


.,  Active  and  powerful  among  the 

Four  New  *  *? 

Prohibition  opponents  of  woman  suffrage 
have  been  the  liquor  interests, 
with  their  solemn  warning  to  men  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  would 
surely  follow  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women.  Strangely  enough,  however,  no 
woman-suffrage  State  had  adopted  prohibi- 
tion prior  to  last  month's  election  (excepting 
Kansas,  where  prohibition  preceded  woman 
suffrage).  But  the  brewing  and  distilling  in- 
terests had  reasoned  correctly.  On  November 
3,  Statewide  prohibition  amendments  were 
adopted  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
and  Arizona,  and  in  every  one  of  those  States 
women  exercised  the  right  to  vote.  In  Idaho, 
— where  women  vote  also, — the  newly  elect- 
ed legislature  is  pledged  to  enact  a  prohibitory 
law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons 
for  the  banishment  of  the  saloon  in  seven 
southern  States  within  as  many  years,  it  is 
plain  that  the  "woman  vote"  was  the  greatest 
single  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  movement  in  these  five  Western  States. 
Nearly  twenty  million  people,  or  one-fifth 
of  our  total  population,  live  under  State- 
wide prohibition  laws.  Many  more  have 
county  and  local  option  systems.  "Dry" 
amendments  were  rejected  last  month  in  Ohio 
and  in  California  (where  it  threatened  the 
grape-growing  and  wine-making  industries). 
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MAP  TO  SHOW  NEW  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKING  DISTRICTS 
(All   of   the   thousands   of  banks   that   are   members   of    the    Federal    Reserve    system    are    grouped    in    twelve 
districts,    and    are    represented    in    the    management    of    the  twelve  Reserve  Banks  which  are  located  at  the  follow- 
ing  centers:     1,   Boston;   2,   New   York;   3,   Philadelphia;    4,    Cleveland;    5,    Richmond;    6,    Atlanta;    7,    Chicago;    8, 
St.    Louis;    9,    Minneapolis;    10,    Kansas    City;    11,    Dallas;    12,    San    Francisco) 


tl  c  „     i     On    November    16    the    Federal 

The  Federal 

Reserve  Banks  Reserve  Law  went  into  operation 

Begi.  Business   ;n   ^  ^^  djstricts   ;nto  whJch 

the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  divided  the 
United  States.  This  momentous  change  in 
our  banking  and  currency  arrangements  was 
ushered  in  without  friction  and  was  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  celebration  in  Re- 
serve centers.  Although  the  country  had 
had  several  months  to  consider  the  impend- 
ing revolutionary  reorganization  of  our  credit 
and  banking  system,  it  was  evident  that  the 
fact  of  actually  beginning  the  new  regime 
brought  a  welcome  feeling  of  confidence  and 
hope  to  business  men  throughout  the  country. 
As  has  been  explained  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  the  fundamental  gains 
from  the  working  of  the  new  law  are  to  be 
found  in  the  immense  addition  to  our  usable 
currency  supply  coming  from  the  addition  of 
commercial  paper  to  Government  bonds  as  a 
basis  for  circulating  notes,  and  the  automatic 
elasticity  of  the  new  banking  method.  Be- 
fore November  16  a  commercial  bank  could 
only  issue  circulating  notes  against  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  when  there  came  a  period  of 
great  industrial  activity,  which  loaded  up  the 
bank  with  commercial  paper,  there  was  al- 
ways trouble  ahead  in  proportion  to  the 
commercial  activity.  To-day  the  bank  can 
take  its  commercial  paper  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  and  rediscount  it,  and  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Bank  can  issue  circulating  notes 
against  the  commercial  paper,  after  applying 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Q     t        It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
Confidence     the  greater  the  industrial  activity 

Results  j    .i  l*.'  e 

and  the  resulting  amount  of  com- 
mercial paper,  the  greater  addition  will  be 
made  to  the  outstanding  circulating  notes, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  business  will  find  currency  ex- 
panding as  the  need  for  it  expands.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  began  business  by 
establishing  discount  rates  which  looked  very 
high  until  the  abnormal  war  conditions  were 
considered.  These  discount  rates  varied  from 
5,|/2  per  cent,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  6l/>  per  cent,  in  Western  regions.  It  was 
explained  that  the  unsettlement  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  financial  and  industrial  world, 
resulting  from  the  great  European  war,  im- 
pelled the  Reserve  Board  to  make  these  high- 
ly cautious  and  conservative  discount  rates, 
and  that  they  were  only  tentative  and  might 
be  lowered  any  day.  It  is  gratifying  even 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  business  world 
not  only  accepts  the  new  system  itself  with 
a  confidence  that  approaches  enthusiasm,  but 
that  there  is  an  equal  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  personnel  of  the  twelve  Reserve  Banks, 
just  as  there  is  a  high  respect  for  the  mem- 
bership   of    the    Federal    Reserve    Board    at 
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Washington,  forming  the  center  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Reserve  Bank  at  New  York,  for 
example,  opened  with  prestige,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  grow  in  the  magnitude  of  its  opera- 
tions commensurately  with  the  financial 
strength  and  importance  of  the  country's 
chief  metropolis. 

„  ..  On  the  same  day  the  new  Federal 

Cotton  ■>  . 

Exchange  Opens  Reserve  system  went  into  errect, 
Hopefully      the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

opened  again,  amid  great  enthusiasm  and  a 
general  hopeful  feeling  that  the  worst  of  our 
industrial  troubles  due  to  the  war  had  been 
seen.  The  first  days  of  trading  on  the  Cotton 
Exchange  brought  no  calamities;  with  con- 
siderable activity,  there  was  no  violent  selling 
of  the  staple,  and  prices  for  it  shaded  off 
very  gradually.  Before  the  war  broke  out, 
cotton  was  selling  at  10.75  cents  per  pound. 
In  September,  sales  were  made  at  well  below 
7  cents.  At  the  opening  of  the  exchange  the 
first  prices  were  about  7*/2  cents,  and  in  later 
sales  came  close  to  7  cents.  There  is  a  huge 
need  of  our  cotton  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  as  soon  as  shipping  and  insurance  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  this  outlet  will  afford 
some  relief  for  the  oversupply  of  the  market, 
due  to  the  great  crop  of  15,000,000  bales, 
and  to  the  sudden  curtailment  of  consumption 
because  of  the  war.  In  view  of  the  opening 
of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  many  bankers  con- 
sidered that  there  was  no  longer  a  need  for 
the  help  of  the  $135,000,000  cotton  pool 
which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  new  Federal 


Edmonetoli,  Wa.sliington,  D.C. 


HON.    W.   J.    McADOO,    SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

(Mr.  McAdoo  had  a  large  part  in  the  shaping  of 
the  new  banking  and  currency  system,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  fixed  the  twelve 
districts  and  did  the  preliminary  organizing  work. 
He  is,  also,  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
a  member  ex-officio  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  successful  plan  for  secur- 
ing great  funds  for  the  support — by  leading  bankers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reserve  Board — of  the 
cotton  credit  situation  in  the  South.  The  European 
war  has  presented  a  number  of  difficult  financial 
roblems  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Secretary 
IcAdoo,  and  that  have  brought  fresh  evidence  of  his 
great    resourcefulness) 


I 


Reserve  Board  to  aid  cotton  holders  in  carry- 
ing their  stocks.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  announced  on  November  18,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  the  pool  had  been 
assured  by  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000  and  that  there 
would  be  need  of  this  syndicate's  services  in 
spite  of   the  open   market  on   the  exchange. 


Sudden  Opti- 
mism in  Busi- 
ness Circles 


MR.    BENJAMIN     STRONG,    JR. 
(Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  New  York) 


Stimulated  by  the  opening  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
and  also  doubtless  by  the  halt  in  federal  legis- 
lation concerning  business,  and  a  feeling  that 
the  country  and  its  legislators  were  going 
to  take  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
the  railroads,  the  business  community  began 
to  show  in  the  middle  of  November  a  rather 
extraordinary  optimism  as  to  the  future  course 
of  industry  and  finance.  There  was  talk  of 
opening  the  Stock  Exchange  and,  more  sub- 
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stantially,  there  was  active  work  by  the  Stock  given  in  this  country;  several  million  dollars 
Exchange  Committee  of  Five  in  the  direction  have  been  expended  in  the  Middle  West  for 
of  beginning  free  trading  in  bonds  on  the  harness,  and  British  agents  have  been  scour- 
New  York  Exchange.  Already  active  buy-  ing  the  country  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
ing  and  selling  of  unlisted  securities,  espe-  of  horses  and  mules.  Naturally,  the  arms  and 
cially  the  Standard  Oil  stocks,  had  begun,  ammunition  manufacturers  of  the  United 
and  advances  had  been  made  in  the  prices  of  States  are  in  high  feather,  industrially,  with 
the  various  Standard  Oil  securities.  In  the  plants  working  night  and  day  without  being 
unofficial  market  for  stocks,  prices  of  the  able  to  catch  up  with  the  European  demand, 
standard    issues,    which    had    generally    been 

pressed  considerably  below  the  prices  quoted  TheCropsan  The  final  round-up  of  the  crop:, 
just  before  the  closing  of  the  Exchange,  ad-  Ma  to  0f  1914  showsthat  they  will  have 
vanced  again  to  figures  close  to  those  of  July  Optimism  ^  higher  money  value  than  in  any 
31,  and  in  some  cases  well  above  them.  Some  other  year  in  the  country's  history.  The 
slight  increase  of  activity  in  the  basic  iron  and  twelve  leading  crops  are  estimated  to  be 
steel  industry  was  apparent,  and  this  general  WOrth  about  $5,000,000,000  at  present  prices, 
feeling  of  better  times  to  come  was  most  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  in  that  the 
actively  encouraged  by  the  federal  adminis-  disastrous  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  led 
tration.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  to  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  that  crop  alone 
published  views  of  extreme  optimism  concern-  0f  $418,000,000,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
ing  the  immediate  future  of  business,  and  The  United  States  showed  in  1914  greater 
President  Wilson  himself  made  public  on  y\^s  0f  wneat  and  of  apples  than  in  any 
November  18  a  letter  he  had  written  to  other  year  in  its  history.  While  the  corn  crop 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  in  which  Was  not  the  largest  on  record  in  quantity,  it 
he  reached  the  extreme  ot  confidence  in  js  not  far  behind  the  record  crop  and,  owing 
predicting  beneficial  results  to  business  from  to  the  war-stimulated  price  of  nearly  70  cents 
the  legislation  of  this  Congress  and  the  work-  a  bushel,  it  is  actually  the  most  valuable  crop 
ing  of  the  Federal   Reserve  Act.  of  corn   ever  produced   in  the  country. 

<?„„„•  ib  o-     ln  examining  the  actual  state  of      ,.,    „  ..    .     The  war-tax  schedule  was  finally 

Special  Bus/-     .  »  .  The  Outlook  _  J 

ness  Fwored    industry  in  the  United  states  to  for  Federal    passed   by  Congress  on   October 

find  some  concrete  basis  for  the  '"""ces      22t   and,   in   its   form   as  passed, 

cheerfulness,  one  discerns,   as  would  be  ex-  was  estimated  to  produce  about  $90,000,000 

pected,  a  number  of  special  lines  of  business  per  annum.     In  the  meantime  some  extraor- 

favorably   affected   by   demands   for   supplies  dinary  shifts  have  been  seen  of  revenue-pro- 

from  the  warring  countries.     Several  of  these  ducing  business  with  foreign  countries.     Im- 

instances  are  somewhat  unexpected.     For  ex-  mediately  after  the  war,  as  was  to  have  been 

ample,  one  would  not  think  of  the  war  as  di-  expected,  exports  showed  a  tremendous  fall- 

rectly  stimulating  the  manufacture  of  candy;  ing  off.     In  October,  however,  the  selling  of 

but  one  of  the  largest  candy-makers  in  the  foodstuffs   to    Europe   had   become   so   active 

country  says  that  he  has  been  invited  to  bid  that  the  total  October  exports  were  but  little 

on  several  thousand  tons  of  chocolate  to  be  less  than  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in 

used    by    the    English    and    French    soldiers,  1913.      The   figures  given  out  by   Secretary 

chocolate  being  one  of  the  most  valued  and  McAdoo  for  the  first  half  of  November  give 

convenient    items    in    a    highly    concentrated  the   imports   as  $51,600,000  and   exports  as 

ration.      The    manufacturer    adds    that    the  $77,500,000.    The  United  States  is  evidently 

order    would    have    been,    perforce,    several  on  the  way  to  establishing  a  new  credit  bal- 

t:mes  as  large  if  the  chocolate  had  been  made  ance   with    Europe.      Of    the    exports,    it    is 

(as   it   usually   is   for  civilian   consumption)  estimated  that  no  less  than  $250,000,000  con- 

with  a  large  percentage  of  sugar.    The  ration  sist  of  war  material,  which,   with   the   food 

experts  of  the  service   found,   however,   that  shipments,  make  up  the  large  figures  noted 

this  sweetened  chocolate  was  immediately  de-  above,  in  spite  of  the  practically  total  loss  of 

voured  by  the  soldiers,  and  that  they  would  business  in  cotton  and  copper  with  Germany, 
not  keep  it  for  the  time  of  need  ;  and  now  the 

cakes  are  made  as  bitter  as  possible.     As  more  p^g^TrilVto   ^s  was  not:e^  'ast  monrh  in  these 

obvious  resultants  of  the  war  there  has  been  Settle  Exchange  pages,     Sir    George    Paish,     the 

a  great  demand  upon  New  England  manu-  adviser  of  the  British  Exchequer, 

facturers  for  shoes  for  Old  England's  fight-  was  in  the  United  States  consulting  with  our 

ing  men  ;  large  orders  for  saddles  have  been  treasury   officials   and    with   leading   bankers 
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concerning  the  best  means  of  straightening 
out  the  tangle  in  foreign  exchange  and  in 
the  problem  of  paying  our  debts  to  England. 
It  was  authoritatively  reported  late  in  No- 
vember that  the  most  important  proposition 
under  discussion  was  the  creation  by  the 
Bank  of  England  of  a  special  credit  of  $100,- 
000,000,  upon  which  our  American  banks 
with  international  business  could  draw  in 
settling  balances.  After  the  discussion  of  this 
plan,  several  New  York  bankers  opposed  it 
on  the  score  that,  even  with  this  credit  lim- 
ited to  six  months,  it  would  create  a  precedent 
that  would  work  out  unfavorably  in  the  end 
to  the  United  States,  because  they  believe 
America  would  very  soon  be  the  creditor,  and 
not  the  debtor  nation. 

^  v     «-*i.-j  The   stockholders   of    the   Balti- 

Tne  New  Method  ,. 

of  Railroad  more  &  Ohio  Railroad  voted  on 
November  16  to  place  a  blanket 
mortgage  on  their  property  amounting  to 
$600,000,000.  These  general  development 
and  refunding  bonds  are  to  be  used  to  retire 
the  old  issues  as  they  mature,  and  to  furnish 
a  standard  security  to  sell  at  favorable  times 
under  rigid  restrictions  to  raise  money  for 
the  future  development  of  the  road.  This 
action  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  very  remarkable  movement  in  rail- 
road financing.  It  was  begun  in  1911  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  placed  a 
mortgage  of  $600,000,000  on  its  property  for 


©  Pacli  Bros.,  New  York 

HON.   JAMES  J.   HILL 
(Foremost   railroad    financier) 


(g)  Harris  k  twins,  Washington,  D.C. 

SJR   GEORGE    PAISH,    OF   LONDON 

(Sir  George,  in  his  capacity  as  confidential  adviser 
of  the  British  Exchequer,  was  in  the  United  States 
through  November,  promoting  efforts  for  the 
resumption  of  free  financial  interchanges  between 
Great    Britain    and    America) 

purposes  similar  to  those  presented  in  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  transaction.  Since  1911,  four 
other  roads, — the  New  York  Central,  Erie, 
Southern  Railway,  and  Northern  Pacific, — 
have  each  provided  for  a  blanket  mortgage  of 
not  less  than  $500,000,000.  The  importance 
to  the  investor  of  this  new  method  of  financ- 
ing is  very  great,  quite  aside  from  its  im- 
portance to  the  railroad.  Taking  the  South- 
ern Railroad,  for  example,  we  find  that  it  in- 
cluded in  its  first  form  no  less  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent lines  which  had  been  brought  together 
to  make  the  Southern  system.  Since  the 
original  bundling  together,  there  have  been 
various  other  acquisitions,  so  that  the  South- 
ern Railroad  now  consists  of  nearly  half  a 
hundred  different  railroad  companies,  each 
one  with  its  various  issues  of  bonds  of  differ- 
ent grades.  There  are  not  only  second  and 
third  mortgages  on  some  of  our  railroad 
properties,  but  actually  fourth  and  fifth  mort- 
gages. Even  an  expert  gets  muddled  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  status  of  obscure  divisional 
bonds,  and  it  is  a  problem  in  the  higher 
mathematics  to  determine  the  value  of  each. 
The  whole  thing  is  hopeless  so  far  as  the  in- 
vestor is  concerned.  Now,  this  new  plan, 
ushered  in  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, is  gradually,  but  surely,  to  do  away  with 
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Photograph  hy  Strauss,  St.  Louis 

MR.     FESTUS     J.     WADE 

(The  well-known  St.  Louis  banker  and  financier, 
whose  plans  for  supporting  the  credit  necessary  to 
relieve  the  cotton-planters  of  the  South  have  resulted 
in  the  announcement,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, that  a  "pool"  of  $135,000,000  has  been  provided 
by   voluntary   action   in   banking   centers.) 

all  this  bewildering  jumble  of  securities,  sup- 
planting each  block  as  it  matures  with  a  cor- 
responding block  of  the  one  unified  standard 
bond  based  upon  the  company's  entire  prop- 
erty and  assets.  When  this  operation  shall 
have  been  completed,  ther:  will  be  a  great 
gain  to  banker,  railroad,  and  investor.  Mr. 
Hill  boasts  with  truth  that  so  far  as  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  is  concerned,  its 
financial  house  is  in  order  for  at  least  fifty 
years  to  come,  and  it  is  in  better  order  than 
a  great  many  national  governments. 


An 


The  nation-wide  interest  in  the 
Animal  plight  of  cotton-growers  in  the 
agion  goutn  was  overshadowed  last 
month  by  anxiety  aroused  over  a  situation 
which  threatened  disaster  to  the  cattle- 
raisers  and  dairy  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  and  certain  sections  of  the  East.  An 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  appear- 
ing first  in  southern  Michigan,  spread  so 
rapidly  that  within  two  weeks  it  had  con- 


taminated herds  of  cattle  in  sixteen  States. 
The  disease  itself  is  not  fatal,  but  its  effect 
on  the  cattle  is  serious  and  lasting;  and  it 
is  so  contagious  that  prompt  and  drastic 
measures — involving  the  killing  of  every  in- 
fected animal — are  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  spreading.  The  sickness  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  sensitive  sores,  or 
blisters,  inside  and  outside  the  mouth  and 
on  the  hoofs.  Beef  cattle  lose  wreight,  dairy 
cows  go  dry  or  give  contaminated  milk,  and 
breeding  animals  become  valueless.  The 
last  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  oc- 
curred six  years  ago,  and  it  was  quickly 
overcome.  The  present  epidemic  is  the  most 
serious  ever  known  in  this  country. 

_  ..  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Quarantine  at  Washington  took  charge  of 
easures  ^e  situation  when  it  first  de- 
veloped, and  State  authorities  cooperated. 
All  movements  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
to  or  from  a  State  in  which  the  disease  had 
appeared,  were  prohibited.  Local  authorities 
forbade  shipments  within  the  State.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  within  six 
days  after  infection,  and  by  enforcing  this 
quarantine  the  further  spread  of  the  epidemic 
became  improbable.  As  soon  as  a  case  was 
discovered,  all  the  animals  in  the  same  herd 
were  killed  and  buried  in  lime.  In  a  single 
day  600  cattle  were  killed  in  Chicago  alone, 
including  some  valuable  animals  exhibited 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  The  owners 
will  in  every  case  be  reimbursed,  partly  by 
the  State  and  partly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  feared  for  a  time  that 
a  shortage  in  the  meat  supply, — followed 
by  a  rise  in  prices, — would  result  from 
this  wholesale  killing  and  the  stopping  of 
shipments.  The  closing  of  the  great  stock- 
yards of  Chicago,  during  thorough  disinfec- 
tion, further  complicated  that  phase  of  the 
situation.  But  the  meat-packers  weathered 
the  storm,  and  no  indications  of  a  shortage 
were  evident  late  last  month. 

A  conference  of  thirty-six  Gov- 
ConfJrences    ernors,    former    Governors,    and 

Governors-elect  held  at  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  last  month  considered  such  prac- 
tical and  timely  problems  as  the  incorpora- 
tion of  land  banks,  uniform  child  labor  laws, 
and  State  control  of  natural  resources.  Dur- 
ing the  same  week  a  conference  of  American 
mayors  held  at  Philadelphia  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  a  national  utilities  bureau  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  municipalities  as  against  the 
utility  corporations,  but  did  not  go  on  rec- 
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ord  as  favoring  municipal  ownership.  An 
important  meeting  of  the  American  Road 
Congress  was  held  in  Atlanta,  and  this  body 
gave  voice  to  the  nation-wide  demand  that 
road-building  be  taken  out  of  politics.  The 
Northwestern  Road  Congress  at  Milwaukee 
in  October  was  well  attended  and  gave  a 
decided  impetus  to  the  good-roads  move- 
ment throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Last  month,  in  these  pages,  we 
Constitution-  spoke  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
Mal,ers  vention  to  be  held  in  April, 
1915,  to  which  delegates  were  to  be  chosen 
on  election  day,  November  3.  As  one  phase 
of  the  revolution  in  party  ascendency  which 
took  place  on  that  day  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  chosen  are  Republi- 
cans. Among  the  delegates-at-large  at  least 
five  are  men  of  national  reputation  and  con- 
spicuous ability.  These  are  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  President  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  of 
Cornell ;  former  President  Seth  Low,  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  George  W.  Wickersham,  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Taft  administration.  Every  one  of  the  fif- 
teen delegates-at-large  is  a  Republican,  and 
of  the  153  district  delegates  there  are  ap- 
parently only  thirty  who  belong  to  the  op- 
posing party.  But  most  of  the  123  Republi- 
can district  delegates  are  men  almost 
unknown  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  re- 
spective districts.  As  to  the  fitness  of  these 
men  to  participate  in  a  convention  of  such 
importance,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  generalize. 
In  any  event,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
character  of  the  convention  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  delegates-at-large,  who 
are  recognized  throughout  the  State  as  nat- 
ural leaders.  The  work  of  the  convention 
will  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State 
for  ratification.  Among  the  reform  meas- 
ures most  likely  to  be  considered  by  the  con- 
vention are  the  short-ballot  proposal,  which 
is  known  to  be  favored  by  Senator  Root, 
Mr.  Stimson,  and  other  party  leaders;  a 
proposed  system  of  budget-making,  the  chief 
point  of  which  will  be  the  concentration  of 
responsibility  for  the  budget  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  representing  the  whole  State,  rather 
than  in  the  individual  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  home  rule  for  cities. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT     SIDNEY    E.     MEZES,    COLLEGE    OF 
THE   CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 

,,     _     . .    .   As  successor  to  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 

of  New  York's  ley,  who  last  year  resigned  the 

aty  college    presidency  of  the  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York  to  become  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  board  of  trustees 
have  unanimously  elected  President  Sidney 
E.  Mezes,  of  the  University  of  Texas.  The 
experience  of  Dr.  Mezes  as  executive  head 
of  an  institution  supported  by  public  funds 
indicates  the  right  kind  of  equipment  for 
the  headship  of  the  City  College,  which  has 
problems  of  its  own  very  similar  to  those  of 
a  great  State  university.  Dr.  Mezes  will 
be  the  fourth  president  of  the  New  York 
institution,  which  was  founded  in  1848  as 
the  Free  Academy  and  in  recent  years  has 
entered  upon  a  greatly  expanded  work.  Dur- 
ing Dr.  Finley's  administration,  the  college 
occupied  its  group  of  new  buildings  and  in- 
creased its  activities  generally. 


RECORD    OF    EVENTS    IN    THE    WAR 

(From  October  21  to  November  22,  1914) 


The  Last  Part  of  October 

October  21. — The  Russian  General  Staff  claims 
that  the  German  army  which  had  been  advancing 
toward  Warsaw,  Russian  Poland,  has  been  re- 
pulsed in  a  decisive  battle  north  of  the  Pilica 
River,  and  is  in  full  retreat. 

The  United  States  protests  to  Great  Britain 
against  the  detention  of  several  American  ships, 
bound  for  neutral  ports,  with  non-contraband 
cargoes. 

October  22. — At  the  opening  session  of  the 
Prussian  Diet,  war  credit  to  the  extent  of  $375,- 
000,000  is  voted. 

Lieut. -Col.  Maritz,  leader  of  the  rebellion  in 
British  South  Africa,  attacks  Keimos  with  1,000 
men,  but  is  repulsed. 

October  23. — The  French  capture  the  village  of 
Altkirk,  in  Upper  Alsace;  the  extreme  right  wing 
of  the  French  line,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
has  crossed  into  German  territory. 

October  24. — The  German  Minister  of  War, 
General  von  Falkenhayn,  assumes  the  office  of 
Chief  of  Staff,  succeeding  Field  Marshall  Count 
von   Moltke. 

Russia  offers  to  send  to  Italy  all  prisoners  of 
Italian  nationality  captured  by  Russian  troops 
from   the  Austrian   army  in    Galicia. 

Further  unpleasantness  between  Japan  and  neu- 
tral China  results  from  the  seizure  by  Japan  of 
the  German  torpedo-boat  destroyer  S-oo,  which  had 
run  aground  on  the  Chinese  coast  after  escaping 
from  Kiau-chau  and  sinking  the  Japanese  cruiser 
Takachiho. 

October  25. — The  German  line,  after  attacks  in 
force  continued  for  ten  days,  with  unprecedented 
severity,  succeeds  in  crossing  the  Yser  Canal,  in 
Belgium,   at  a  point  near  the  seacoast. 

October  26. — The  trial  (at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia) 
of  Gavrio  Prinzip  and  twenty-three  accomplices 
in  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  and  his  wife,  ends  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty. 

October  27. — The  British  super-dreadnaught 
Audacious,  one  of  the  most  powerful  battleships 
afloat,  is  sunk  by  a  mine  or  torpedo  off  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland;  the  crew  is  rescued  by  the  liner 
Olympic. 

The  French  line  east  of  Nancy  forces  the  Ger- 
mans across  the  frontier  into  Upper  Alsace. 

The  Governor-General  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  announces  that  the  Boer  generals  De  Wet 
and  Beyers  are  leading  a  revolt  in  the  north  of 
Orange  Free  State  and  in  western  Transvaal;  the 
earlier  revolt  under  Lieut. -Col.  Maritz  had  ap- 
parently been  checked. 

It  is  reported  at  Lisbon  that  German  troops 
have  invaded  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola, 
West   Africa. 

October  28. — The  German  cruiser  Emden,  which 
had  wrought  havoc  to  German  shipping  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  enters  the  harbor  of  Penang,  in 
the    Straits    Settlements,    disguised,    and    sinks    the 


Russian  cruiser  Zhemtcnug  and  the  French  de- 
stroyer Mousquet,  with  torpedoes. 

Announcement  is  made  at  London  that  General 
Botha,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  forces,  has  defeated  the  revolutionists  under 
General   Beyers. 

The  Russian  armies  in  Poland  press  the  re- 
treating Germans  southwestward  from  Warsaw, 
as  far  as  Lodz  and  Radom. 

October  29. — Turkey  enters  the  war,  beginning 
hostilities  in  the  Black  Sea, — entirely  upon  the 
responsibility,  it  is  alleged,  of  German  officers 
commanding  Turkish  warships;  the  Russian  ports 
of  Odessa,  Theodosia,  and  Novorossisk  are  bom- 
barded. 

Japanese  and  British  warships  bombard  the 
German    forts    at  Tsingtao,   Kiau-chau. 

The  Belgian  army  floods  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Yser,  and  the  German  troops  are  forced  to 
recross  the  river,  with  heavy  losses. 

October  29. — Vice-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg  resigns  his  post  as  First  Sea  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  because  of  his  German 
birth  and  parentage,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lord 
Fisher,   Admiral   of  the   Fleet. 

October  30. — The  Ambassadors  of  the  Allies  at 
Constantinople  are  reported  to  have  demanded 
that  Turkey  disavow  the  attacks  by  Turkish  war- 
ships, that  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  (purchased 
from  Germany)  be  dismantled,  and  that  their 
German   officers  and  crews  be  sent  home. 

Naval  engagements  in' the  Black  Sea  are  re- 
ported, with  greater  loss  of  Russian  vessels  than 
of  Turkish. 

An  official  statement  at  London  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  contingent  of  British  Indian  troops 
before   Kiau-chau. 

October  31. — The  small  British  cruiser  Hermes 
is  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in 
the  Straits  of  Dover;  most  of  the  crew  are  rescued. 

The   First   Week   of  November 

November  1. — In  a  naval  engagement  off  the 
Chilean  coast  (near  Coronel),  five  German  cruis- 
ers defeat  three  British  cruisers,  sinking  two  of 
them  (the  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth)  with 
their  entire  crews  of  1,600  men  and  the  British 
fleet  commander,  Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Cra- 
dock. 

Russia  refuses  to  accept,  as  too  late,  Turkish 
explanations  and  regrets  regarding  hostilities  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  announces  its  de- 
termination to  use  its  resources  for  the  relief  of 
non-combatants,  paying  immediate  attention  to 
starving  Belgians. 

November  2. — It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that 
the  indemnity  which  the  Belgian  city  of  Brussels 
will  have  to  pay  to  Germanv  has  been  fixed  at 
$9,000,000. 

Great  Britain  practically  closes  the  North  Sea 
to  shipping,  believing  that  numerous  German 
mines  must  have  been  laid  by  merchant  ships 
flying  neutral  flags. 
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l  Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York 

WOUNDED  GERMAN  SOLDIERS  IN  A  HOSPITAL  AT  BERLIN 

(The  picture  gains  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  a    visiting    French    surgeon    [with    the    Red    Cross    on    his 
sleeve]    assisting  the   German   surgeon   in   ministering  to  the    woui'ded) 


November  3. — A  British  and  French  squadron 
bombards  the  Turkish  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles,  and  a  British  cruiser  shells  and  oc- 
cupies the  Turkish  port  of  Akabah,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  east  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Russian  and  Turkish  forces  are  in  contact  on 
both  sides  of  the  Transcaucasian  border. 

The  British  submarine  D-5  is  sunk  in  the  North 
Sea  by  a  mine  dropped  from  a  German  cruiser 
which   it   was   pursuing. 

November  4. — The  German  cruiser  Yorck  runs 
afoul  of  a  defensive  mine  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  River,  Germany,  and  is  sunk;  266  of  the 
crew   lose  their  lives. 

German  official  casualty  lists  (according  to  a 
Danish  statement)  total  412,000  men  for  three 
months  of  war. 

November  5. — Great  Britain  and  France  make 
formal  declaration  of  war  on  Turkey,  because  of 
hostile  acts  and  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  dismiss 
German  naval  officers. 

Great  Britain  formally  annexes  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  belonging  to  Turkey  but  administered  by 
the  British  since   1878. 

The  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  officially  an- 
nounces that  Bulgaria  will  continue  to  maintain 
neutrality  although  the  war  has  extended  to  south- 
eastern Europe. 

The  Russian  army  in  Galicia  recaptures  Jaros- 
lav  from  the  Austrians,  after  a  severe  engagement. 

November  6. — Carl  Hans  Lodv,  an  ex-lieutenant 
in  the  German  navy  and  a  former  resident  of  the 
United    States,    is    shot    in    the   Tower   of   London, 


following  conviction  by  court  martial  upon  the 
charge  of  communicating  information  to  the  Ger- 
man   Government. 

November  7. — Tsing-tau  (the  fortified  portion 
of  the  German  possessions  at  Kiau-chau,  China) 
is  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  and  British  forces 
after  the  capture  by  assault  of  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal forts;  the  garrison  of  4500  had  withstood 
an  attacking  force  ten  times  as  large  for  nearly 
ten  weeks. 

The  small  German  cruiser  Geier  is  formally 
interned  at  Honolulu,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  fixed 
by  the  United  States  authorities  for  departure  or 
internment. 

The  Second  Week  of  November 

November  9. — The  German  cruiser  Emden, 
which  had  destroyed  twenty-four  merchant  and 
warships  of  the  Allies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
herself  destroyed  by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney 
in  an  engagement  off  the  Cocos  Islands,  south- 
west of  Java. 

Lord  Kitchener,  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  states  that  more  than  1,250,000  men  are  in 
training  in  England,  exclusive  of  the  overseas 
contingent. 

The  Turkish  army  (it  is  officially  stated  at 
Constantinople)    crosses  the  frontier  into  Egypt. 

November  10. — The  German  army  occupies 
Dixmude,  Belgium,  penetrating  the  Allies'  line  (in 
an  effort  to  seize  the  French  seacoast)  after  two 
weeks'    desperate    assaults   which    centered    around 
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Nieuport,  Dixmude,  and  Ypres,  in  Belgium,  and 
Armcntieres,  across  the  French  border. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Koenigsberg  has  been  effectually  bot- 
tled-up  by  the  British  cruiser  Chatham  in  the 
Rufiji  River,  on  the  coast  of  Geiman  East  Africa. 

An  Austrian  force  of  6000  men  is  defeated  (ac- 
cording to  an  official  Servian  statement)  by  Ser- 
vian troops  in  an  engagement  southeast  of  Bel- 
grade, the  Austrian  loss  amounting  to  1000  killed 
and  2000  prisoners;  Austrian  offensive  actions 
(according  to  an  Austrian  statement)  result  in 
the  taking  of  4300  Servian   prisoners. 

November  11. — The  British  torpedo  boat  Niger 
is  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  English 
Channel,  off  Deal. 

The  Russian  army  occupies  Johannisburg,  com- 
pleting its  control  over  a  section  of  the  East 
Prussian   frontier    100   miles   long. 

November  12. — The  Russian  General  Staff  an- 
nounces that  the  siege  of  Przemysl,  suspended 
during  the  engagements  around  Warsaw,  has 
been  resumed. 

November  13. — Premier  Asquith  informs  the 
House  of  Commons  that  57.000  Brit'sh  soldiers 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners  during 
August,   September,   and   October. 

The   Third   Week   of  November 

November  15. — The  invading  Austrian  army 
achieves  an  important  victory  over  Servians  at 
Valievo. 

November  16. — Further  flooding  operations  are 
carried  out  in  the  Belgian  canal  system,  making  a 
German  advance  impossible  at  any  point  from  the 
coast  to  Dixmude. 

A  German  official  statement  reports  a  defeat  of 


a  .  Russian  force  northeast  of  Plock,  in  Russian 
Poland,  taking  many  prisoners. 

The  British  Admiralty  states  that  Indian  troops, 
supported  by  a  British  cruiser,  have  captured  an 
important  Turkish  tort  at  Turba  (Arabia),  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  unanimously 
votes  an  additional  credit  of  $1,250,000,000  for 
war  purposes,  and  authorizes  the  enlistment  of  a 
million  more  men;  Premier  Asquith  states  that 
the  war  is  costing  Great  Britain  $5,000,000  a  day. 

Pope  Benedict  issues  an  encyclical  urging  peace 
among  the  warring  nations 

A  stringent  prohibition  regulation  goes  into 
effect  in  Russian  war  zones,  extending  the  earlier 
vodka  prohibition  to  other  forms  of  alcoholic  drink. 

November  17. — A  German  squadron  bombards 
Libau,  an  important  Russian  port  on  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

November  18. — Russian  and  Turkish  fleets  meet 
in  a  brief  engagement  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  most 
serious  damage  resulting  to  the  Goeben,  one  of  the 
Turkish  cruisers  manned  by  Germans. 

November  19. — A  strong  German  offensive 
movement  in  Poland  checks  the  Russian  advance 
toward  the  German  frontier,  and  forces  the  Rus- 
sians back  fifty  miles  towards  Warsaw. 

November  21. — Three  great  Russian  armies  are 
engaged  in  battles  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
the  north,  the  Russians  continue  to  gain  ground 
in  East  Prussia;  in  the  south,  the  siege  of  the 
great  Austrian  stronghold  of  Cracow  has  begun , 
in  the  center,  the  Russians  claim  to  have  "hecked 
the  German  offensive  movement  in  Poland. 

Premier  Borden  of  Canada  announces  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  108,000  Canadians  will  be 
under  arms. 
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{From  October  21  to 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

October  21. — The  House  rejects  a  plan  proposed 
by  Southern  Democrats  for  the  issue  of  $250,000,- 
000  of  emergency  currency  to  be  used  in  relieving 
the  cotton   planters. 

October  22. — In  the  House,  adjournment  is  post- 
poned by  a  filibuster  conducted  by  Southern  Demo- 
crats, who  insist  on  legislation  to  care  for  the 
cotton  crop. 

October  24. — The  first  regular  session  of  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  comes  to  an  end ;  as  the 
regular  session  followed  immediately  upon  the 
close  of  the  special  session  (which  began  on 
April  7,  1913),  Congress  had  been  continuously  at 
work   for   567   days. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

October  23. — President  Wilson  signs  the  War 
Tax  bill;  some  of  the  provisions  go  into  effect  im- 
mediately, others  on   December   1. 

October  24. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board  tenta- 
tively approves  the  plan  for  relieving  the  finan- 
cial situation  in  the  cotton-producing  States  by 
the    raising  of  a   loan   fund   of  $135,000,000. 

October  25. — The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  announces  that  the  revised 
plan  of  representation  in  national  conventions  lias 
been    adopted    by    the    requisite    number    of    State 


November  22,  1914) 

conventions;    the    South    and    the    Territories    lose 
87    delegates. 

October  30. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hears  the  final  argument  of  the  Eastern 
lailroads  in  support  of  their  plea  for  permission 
to  increase  freight  rates  5  per  cent. 

November  2. — Twenty-one  directors  or  former 
directors  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company  are  indited  by  a  fed- 
eral grand  jury  at  New  York,  for  unlawful 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  commerce. 

November  3. — United  States  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  State  officers,  and  legisla- 
tures, are  chosen  throughout  the  United  States 
(see  page  674).  Elections  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress result  as  follows:  Democrats,  230;  Repub- 
licans, 195;  Progressives,  7;  Socialist,  1;  Prohibi- 
tion, 1;  Independent,  1.  .  .  .  The  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  is  reduced  from  147  to  25; 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  is  increased 
from  10  to  16. 

Constitutional  amendments  extending  the  suff- 
rage to  women  are  adopted  in  Nevada  and 
Montana,  and  rejected  in  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North   Dakota,  and   South   Dakota. 

Constitutional  amendments  prohibiting  traffic  in 
liquors  are  adopted  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Ari- 
zona, and  Colorado,  and  rejected  in  California 
and   Ohio. 
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In  Missouri,  the  Full  Crew  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  (requiring  additional  trainmen  on 
railroads)    is  rejected. 

In  Buffalo,  the  commission  form  of  government 
is    adopted. 

November  13. — Brig.-Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott  is 
appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

November  16. — The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  sys- 
tem goes  into  effect  throughout  the  United  States. 

November  18. — The  report  of  Major-General 
YVotherspoon,  the  retiring  Chief  of  Staff,  calls 
attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,  the  noted  advocate  of  prison  reform,  ac- 
cepts the  post  of  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
New   York,  to  remedy  discreditable  conditions. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

October  22. — It  is  reported  that  the  conference 
of  Mexican  Constitutionalist  leaders  at  Aguasca- 
lientes  has  declared  itself  the  supreme  authority 
in  Mexico. 

October  31. — The  Italian  cabinet  under  Pre- 
mier Salandra  resigns,  owing  to  disagreement 
over    increased    taxes    for    military    expenditures. 

November  2. — Gen.  Eulalio  Gutierrez  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  of  Constitutionalist 
leaders  in  Mexico  to  be  Provisional  President. 

November  3. — General  Carranza  refuses  to  ap- 
prove the  appointment  of  General  Gutierrez  as 
President  of  Mexico,  maintaining  that  the  con- 
vention did  not  comply  with  conditions  which  he, 
had  fixed.  .  .  .  Holland  makes  public  its  inten- 
tion to  float  a  domestic  loan  of  $100,000,000,  for 
maintaining  the  army  on   a  war  footing. 

November  4. — The  personnel  of  the  reorganized 
Italian  ministry  is  announced;  Signor  Salandra 
remains  Premier,  and  Baron  Sonnino  becomes 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

November  9.— General  Gutierrez  announces  that 
he  will  assume  the .  presidency  of  Mexico  on  No- 
vember  10,   and   names   his  cabinet. 

November  11. — General  Villa  is  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Gutierrez,  in  Mexico,  and  is 
ordered  to  proceed  against  the  forces  of  General 
Carranza.  .  .  .  The  British  Parliament  convenes, 
King  George  reading  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
in   the    House   of   Lords. 

November  20. — The  Carranza  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Mexico  City  as  General  Villa  and  his 
army  draw  near  the  capital. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

October  24. — The  British  Foreign  Secretary  as- 
sures the  American  Ambassador  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  interfere  with  shipments  of 
American   cotton. 

October  26. — An  Italian  naval  force  occupies 
Avlona,  Albania,,  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and 
sanitation   among  refugees. 

November  11. — It  becomes  known  at  Washing- 
ton that  Great  Britain  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  to  alleged  violations  of  neutral- 
ity in  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  in  the  furnishing  of 
information  and  supplies  to  German  war-ships. 

November  13. — Secretary  of  State  Bryan  an- 
nounces that  the  United  States  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  on  November  23, 
all  factions  in  Mexico  having  given  the  guarantees 
requested. 
I>c—  6 


November  16. — A  launch  from  the  American 
cruiser  Tennessee,  entering  the  port  of  Smyrna,  is 
stopped  by  shots  fired  toward  it  from  the  Turkish 
iorts;  the  incident  is  described  by  Captain  Decker 
as  "not  hostile,  but  unfriendly." 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  23. — A  conference  is  held  at  Wash- 
ington between  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  a  group  of  leading  American  bankers, 
and  two  representatives  of  the  British  Treasury, 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  acute 
problems  of   international    trade    and    finance. 

October  31. — The  Panama  Canal  is  closed  to 
traffic  a  second  time,  because  of  a  movement  of 
earth   at  Gold   Hill,    in    Culebra   Cut. 

November  2. — A  federal  quarantine  to  check 
the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cat- 
tle is  proclaimed  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,   and  Illinois. 

November  3. — Federal  troops  are  sent  to  Ar- 
kansas, in  the  Hartford  Valley  strike,  to  enforce 
rulings  of  the   federal   courts. 

November  4-5. — The  quarantine  against  the 
shipment  of  cattle,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  is  extended  to  New  York, 
Maryland,    Ohio,    and    Wisconsin. 

November  6. — The  great  Chicago  stock  yards 
are  closed,  for  the  first  time,  to  permit  thorough 
disinfection  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  .  .  .  The  alleged  cure  for 
tuberculosis,  by  a  serum  injection,  advocated  in 
the  United  States  by  the  German  physician,  Dr. 
F.  F.  Friedman,  in  1913,  is  condemned  by  the 
Public   Health    Service    after   investigation.    • 

November  9. — The  federal  quarantine  to  check 
foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle  is  extended 
to  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

November  10. — The  seventh  Conference  of 
Governors  begins  its  sessions  at  Madison,  Wis. 

November  12. — Dr.  Sidney  Edward  Mezes 
(head  of  the  University  of  Texas)  accepts  the 
presidency  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

November  16. — The  cotton  exchanges  at  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  resume  trading  after  a 
suspension   of   fifteen  weeks. 

November  21. — The  great  Yale  Bowl,  or  ath- 
letic field,  seating  68,000  persons,  is  formally 
opened  with  the  annual  Yale-Harvard  football 
game;  Harvard  wins,  36  to  0. 

OBITUARY 

October  22. — Gen.  Brayton  Ives,  the  New  York 
financier,  74.  .  .  .  Prof  William  Frothingham 
Bradbury,  of  Boston,  mathematician,  S6.  .  .  . 
Bernard  Richardson  Green,  civil  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  erection  of  many  public  buildings 
in  Washington,  71. 

October  23. — Gen.  Edward  Winslow,  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  a  prominent  railroad  official, 
77.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Judson,  of  New  York, 
a  pioneer  advocate  of  the  institutional  church,  70. 

October  24. — Colin  H.  Campbell,  for  many  years 
Attorney-General  of  Manitoba,  55. 

October  25. — Gen.  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  of  Great  Britain,  64. 
.  .  .  Jose  Evaristo  Uriburu,  former  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Argentina. 

October  27. — Dr.  George  F.  Mills,  dean  eme- 
ritus of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  74. 
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October  29. — Dr.  Robert  Lilley,  of  Boston,  the 
noted  Oriental   scholar,  75. 

October  30. — Brig.-Gen.  John  Simpson,  U.S.A., 
retired,  74.  .  .  .  Dr.  George  Livingston  Peabody, 
a  prominent  New  York  physician,  64. 

October  31. — Charles  William  Smith,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  74.  .  .  .  Dr.  D. 
M.  Sheedy,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  noted  for  his 
researches  in  infantile  paralysis,  47. 

November  1. — Lieut. -Gen.  Adna  R.  Chafee,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  72. 

November  2. — Alfred  Booth,  founder  of  a  prom- 
inent English  steamship  line. 

November  3. — Prof.  Samuel  A.  King,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  pioneer  aeronaut,  86. 

November  4. — Tom  Gallon,  the  noted  English 
novelist  and  dramatist,  47.  .  .  .  Charles  O.  Kru- 
ger,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  50.  .  .  .  John  Kean,  former  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  61.  .  .  .  F. 
Augustus   Heinze,   the  copper  magnate,  44. 

November  5. — Henry  Gannett,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  famous  geographer  and  map-maker,  68. 
.  .  .  Major-Gen.  Robert  G.  Kekewich,  retired,  a 
noted  British  army  officer,  60. 


November  7. — B.  Doran  Killian,  a  well-known 
New  York  lawyer,  soldier,  and  editor,  78. 

November  10. — Jean  Baptist  Faure,  the  French 
composer,  84.  .  .  .  Cecil  Raleigh,  the  English 
playwright,  58.  .  .  .  Daniel  D.  Whitney,  former 
mayor  of  Brooklyn,  95.  .  .  .  Frederick  Llewellyn 
Goss,  famous  for  his  improvement  in  printing 
presses,  67.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  S.  Severance, 
known  as  "the  mother  of  women's  clubs,"  94. 

November  12. — Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  the  English 
authority  on  horses,  83. 

November  14. — Lord  Roberts,  82  (see  page  642). 

November  15. — Dr.  Ewald  Fliigel,  head  of  the 
department  of  English  philologv  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford,  51. 

November  17. — Foster  Coates,  a  widely  known 
newspaper  editor  of  New   York,   54- 

November  19. — Rev.  Robert  J.  Burden,  the 
noted  lecturer  and  humorist,  70.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles 
Minot,  of  Boston,  an  authority  on  embryology,  61. 

November  20.— Prof.  Ernst  D.  Richard,  of  Col- 
umbia University,  a  well-known  peace  advocate, 
55  .  .  .  Dr.  George  James  Bayles,  an  authority 
on  ecclesiastical  law,  45.  .  .  .  Frederic  D.  Mol- 
lenhauer,  the  sugar  refiner,  53. 


UNITED  STATES    SENATORS    AND    GOVERNORS 
ELECTED  ON  NOVEMBER  3 


SENATORS 

Alabama — Oscar   W.    Underwood,   D. 
Arizona — Marcus  A.  Smith,  D.* 
Arkansas— James  P.  Clark,  D.* 
California — James  D.  Phelan,  D. 
Colorado — Charles  S.  Thomas,  D.* 
Connecticut — Frank  B.  Brandegee,  R.* 
Florida — Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  D.* 
n         .  f  Hoke   Smith,  D.* 

Georgia—  |  Thomas  w    Hardwick,  D. 

Idaho — James  H.  Brady,  R.* 
Illinois — Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  R.* 
Indiana — Benjamin   F.   Shivelv,   D.* 
Iowa — Albert  B.  Cummins,  R.* 
Kansas — Charles  Curtis,  R. 
v    ♦    u        /  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  D. 
^entucKy       I  Johnson  N.  Camden,  D.* 
Maryland— John  W.  Smith,  D* 
Missouri — William  J.  Stone,  D.* 
Nevada — Francis    G.   Newlands,   D.* 
New  Hampshire — Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  R.* 
New  York — James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  R. 
North  Carolina — Lee  S.  Overman,  D.* 
North  Dakota — Asle  J.  CJronna,  R.* 
Ohio — Warren  G.  Harding,  R. 
Oklahoma — Thomas  P.  Gore,  D.* 
Oregon — George  E.  Chamberlain,  D.* 
Pennsylvania — Boies  Penrose,  R.* 
South   Carolina — Ellison   D.  Smith,   D.* 
South    Dakota — E.   S.  Johnson,   D. 
Utah— Reed  Smoot,  R.* 
Vermont — William    P.    Dillingham,    R.* 
Washington — Wesley  L.  Jones,  R.* 
Wisconsin — Paul   ().    II listing,   D. 


GOVERNORS 

Alabama — Charles   Henderson,   D. 
Arizona — George  W.  P.  Hunt,  D.* 
California — Hiram  W.  Johnson,  P.* 
Colorado — George  A.  Carlson,  R. 
Connecticut — Marcus   H.   Holcomb,  R. 
Georgia — Nathaniel    E.    Harris,    D. 
Idaho — Moses  Alexander,   D. 
Iowa — George  W.  Clarke,  R.* 
Kansas — Arthur  Capper,  R. 
Massachusetts — David   I.  Walsh,  D.* 
Michigan — Woodbridge  N.   Ferris,  D.* 
Minnesota — Winfield   S.   Hammond,   D. 
Nebraska — John  H.  Morehead,  D.* 
Nevada — Emmet    D.    Boyle,    D. 
New  Hampshire — Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  R. 
New  York — Charles  S.   Whitman,  R. 
North  Dakota — Louis  Benjamin  Hanna,  R.* 
Ohio— Frank  B.  Willis,  R. 
Oklahoma — Robert  L.  Williams,   D. 
Oregon — James  Withycombe,  R. 
Pennsylvania — Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  R. 
Rhode   Island — R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  R. 
South  Carolina — Richard  I.  Manning,  D. 
South  Dakota — Frank  M.  Byrne,  R.* 
Tennessee — Thomas  C.  Rye,  D. 
Texas — James  E.  Ferguson,  D. 
Vermont — Charles  W.   Gates,  R. 
Wisconsin — Emanuel  L.  Philipp,  R. 
Wyoming — J.  B.  Kendrick,  D.  and  P. 


'Reelected. 

Democratic     Senators     succeed     Republicans 
California,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 


in 


'Reelected. 

Republican  Governors  succeed  Democrats  in 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Oregon. 

Democratic  Governors  succeed  Republicans  in 
Idaho,    Minnesota,    Nevada   and   Tennessee. 


MORE  NEW  WAR  PICTURES 

THE  BELGIAN  HEGIRA,  AND    SCENES   OF   THE    FIGHT- 
ING ALONG  THE  BATTLE  FRONT 


I  International  News  Service,  New  York 

BELGIAN  REFUGEES  SEEKING  SAFETY  CN  BOARD  A  FISHING  SMACK 


I'hutognpb  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  Yoik 
INTO    FRANCE,    ON    BICYCLES 


Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association  New  York 
AND    SOME    BY    DOG-CART 
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BELGIAN  ARTILLERY  IN  RETREAT  FROM  ANTWERP 

(The    moving   troops    are   keeping   close   to    the   side   of    the  road,  so  that  the  trees  will  screen  them  from  observa- 
tion   by    aviators) 


BELGIANS  FIRING  AT  THE  GERMANS  ACROSS  THE  SCHELDT  RIVER,  NEAR  TERMONDE 


REMOVING  THE  BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  FRANCE  AFTER  THE  CAPTURE  OF  ANTWERP 
(Carting  the  official   books  and  papers  of  the   government  to   Havre,  where,  by  the  grace  of  the  French  Republic, 
the    Belgians    wire    allowed    to   establish   a   temporary   seat    of    government) 


MORE  NEW  WAR  PICTURES 
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BY  BULLOCK   WAGON,   FROM  RAVAGED  ALOST 


I  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

REFUGEES    FROM    ANTWERP    HUDDLED    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SQUARE    OF    ROZENDAAL.    HOLLAND.    WAITING    TO 

BE    GIVEN  LODGINGS  BY  THE   INHABITANTS 
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©  Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York 

A  REAL  FIGHTING  PICTURE  SHOWING   SOME  BELGIAN  CARBINEERS.  DURING  THE  GREAT  BATTLE  AT  YPRES 
LAST  MONTH.  ATTACKING  A  RAIDING  PARTY  OF  UHLANS.    THE  SMOKE  OF  THEIR  RIFLE  FIRE  MAY   BE  SEEN 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  BACKGROUND 


(§)  [nternfttioDAl  N<*w*  Service,  New  York  * 

ANOTHER   "ACTION"   PICTURE;  THIS  SCENE   IS  FROM  THE    FAMOUS    FIGHTING    GROUND    AT    DIXMUDE.  AND 
SHOWS  FRENCH  COLONIAL  TROOPS.  ENTRENCHED  IN  SAND  DUNES.  BEING  ATTACKED  BY  THE  GERMANS 


MORE  NEW  WAR  PICTURES 
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(g)  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

A  GERMAN  DETACHMENT  PATROLING  A  ROAD  NEAR  OSTEND 


Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

SHELLS     OF     THE     GERMAN     42-CENTIMETER     SIEGE 
GUNS,    IN    THEIR    WICKER    BASKETS 


Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 
GERMAN     OFFICERS     AT     ANTWERP,    BEING    ORDERED 
TO   THE    YSER   TO   FILL   VACANCIES 


i  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

GERMAN  FORAGE  WAGONS  PASSING  THROUGH  A  BELGIAN  VILLAGE 
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§)  Amtrlcau  Preen  Association,  New' York   "" 


FRENCH  ZOUAVES  ON  THE  FIRING-LINE 


GERMAN  TROOPS  ON  THE  YSER,  RESTING  AFTER  REPEATED  CHARGES 


(g)  Ini.    natl   i,  ,i  v  ,     New  5  'i  i 

A  FRENCH  QUICK  FIRING  BATTERY  GOING  TO  ATTACK  A  POSITION  BETWEEN  MONTD1DIER  AND  ROYE 
(Each    man    carries    a    part    of   the    mitrailleuse,    which    can    readily    be    assembled    in    about    a    minute's    time) 


MORE  NEW  WAR  PICTURES 
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I  luteruatioual  News  service,  New  York 


THE  GERMANS   IN  RUSSIAN  POLAND 
(Buying  food   in   the   market   at   Suwalki) 


©  American  Press  Association,  New  York  ©  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

GERMANS    TRYING    TO    PUT    OUT    A  FIRE    IN    COAL  THE   WRECKED  TOWN    HALL   AT   ROMINGTON,   EAST 

STORES      STARTED     BY     RETREATING  RUSSIANS     IN         PRUSSIA    AS    IT    APPEARED     AFTER     THE     RUSSIAN" 

EAST     PRUSSIA  '  RETIREMENT 


(£)  American  Pres*  Association,  New  York 

AUSTRIAN  TROOPS  CHARGING  THE  RUSSIANS   IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  PRZEMYSL 


^American  Press  Association,  New  Yorh 


BLOCKING  THE  GERMAN  MOVEMENTS  NEAR  ANTWERP 

(During  the  operations  around  Antwerp,  the  Belgians  sent  five  uncontrolled  locomotives  dashing  at  full 
speed  in  the  direction  of  the  German  lines  at  Malines,  from  which  fresh  troops  were  about  to  be  brought  up  by 
train.     The   engines   blocked   the   tracks   and   necessitated   the   building  of   a   new   railroad  by   the   Germans) 


American  Press  Association,  New  York 

GERMAN      ENGINEERS      RECONSTRUCTING     A      RAIL- 
WAY   BRIDGE    BLOWN    UP    BY    THE    FRENCH     NEAR 
LA    FERE 


Photograph  by  American  Press  Association,  New  York 
A    TEMPORARY    STRUCTURE    BUILT   BY    THE    ALLIES 
TO  REPLACE  A  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  BETWEEN   AMIENS 
AND    ROUEN    DESTROYED   BY    THE    GERMANS 


I     B 


,.,.. 
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i  American  PreBs  Association,  Now  York 
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SCOTTISH  DISPATCH  RIDERS  IN  CAMP 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  BRYCE 

[There  is  no  one  whose  views  about  world  conditions  could  be  more  welcome  to  our  readers,  or 
could  have  more  influence  with  them,  than  the  views  of  Lord  Bryce,  who,  as  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  played  so  valuable  a  part  in  the  final  settlement  of  various  outstanding  questions  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Not  only  does  Lord  Bryce  understand  the  peoples  and 
conditions  of  the  English-speaking  world  better  perhaps  than  any  other  man,  but  there  is  no  higher 
authority  than  he  upon  international  politics.  He  was  long  ago  the  recognized  authority  in  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  upon  the  Balkan  states  and  the  problems  of  Turkey  and  the  near  East.  He  has  always 
been  appreciative  of  the  German  people  and  their  contributions  to  science  and  civilization.  The 
informal  letter,  therefore,  which  he  sends  at  our  request  and  which  follows  herewith,  will  be  felt  by 
our  readers  to  have  weight  and  meaning  in  every  line  because  of  the  rare  intelligence,  deep  sincerity, 
and  philosophic  breadth  of  the  distinguished  statesman  who  writes  it. — The  Editor.] 


November  5,   1914. 
Dear  Dr.  Shaw  : 

I  WOULD  gladly  have  written  something 
for  you  regarding  the  Century  of  Peace 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  I 
not  already  consigned  my  reflections  upon 
that  subject  to  an  Introduction  written  by 
me  several  months  ago  for  the  book  of  our 
friend,  Professor  Dunning,  in  which  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  that  century  has  been  given 
with  great  clearness  and  impartiality. 

If,  however,  I  were  writing  that  Introduc- 
tion now,  three  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  European  War,  I  would  have 
added  some  remarks  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances of  that  outbreak.  Its  most  striking 
features  were  its  frightful  suddenness,  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  three  Empires, — Austria, 
Russia,  and  Germany, — everything  was  done 
by  three  monarchs,  and  the  people  had  no 
chance  of  expressing  their  will. 

THE   WAR   OF    MONARCHS 

The  whole  thing  was  over  almost  before 
they  knew.  Had  there  been  time  for  delib- 
eration, had  the  people, — or  peoples, — of 
Austria-Hungary  been  given  any  opportu- 
nity of  forming  and  expressing  an  opinion, 
War  would  probably  have  been  avoided. 
For  the  issues  between  Austria  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Servia  on  the  other,  might  have 
been  adjusted  by  a  week  or' two  of  negotia- 
tions. Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen's  well-known 
despatch  snows  how  likely  this  was. 

If  the  German  people  had  been  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  position, 
and  of  making  known  their  views,  ( 1 )  as 
to  whether  Austria  ought  to  be  supported  in 
her  extreme  demands  on  Servia,  and  (2)  as 
to  whether  the  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  should  be  broken,  is  it  not  probable 


that  they  would  have  answered  both  ques- 
tions, or  at  any  rate  the  latter,  in  the  nega- 
tive? The  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  enable 
public  opinion  to  .express  itself  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  a  chance  for  mediation  and 
compromise. 

Had  the  German  people  been  in  the  habit 
of  controlling  their  foreign  policy  through 
their  representatives  instead  of  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  their  government,  they  might  well 
have  recoiled  from  a  course  which  (as  we 
have  reason  to  believe)  many  of  their  best 
minds  would  condemn  did  they  not  fear  to 
seem  unpatriotic  to  do  so  now,  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  and  death  struggle.  The  invasion 
of  Belgium  was  the  act  of  a  small  military 
group,  the  heads  of  that  military  caste  which 
has  been  so  lamentably  powerful  in  Germany 
during  recent  years.  Such  a  caste  is  a  dan- 
ger to  any  country  in  which  it  exists,  for  it 
lives  for  War,  loves  War,  believes  in  War 
as  a  good  thing. 

BRITAIN   FIGHTS   FOR   BELGIUM 

You  may  ask  me  whether  Britain  also  was 
not  swiftly  hurried  into  war,  although  her 
Ministry  is  controlled  by  the  people.  Doubt- 
less the  British  decision  was  swift,  because 
the  case  was  urgent.  But  the  point  on 
which  the  decision  turned  was  one  admit- 
ting of  a  clear,  simple,  prompt  determina- 
tion. All  turned  upon  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality ;  and  upon  that  point  pub- 
lic opinion  expressed  itself  within  a  few 
hours. 

If  the  question  had  been  whether  Britain 
should  go  to  war  to  maintain  the  so-called 
Balance  of  Power,  or  because  she  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Germany  meditated  an  attack 
on  her  a  little  later,  there  would  have  been 
strenuous  controversy,  and  so  much  opposi- 
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tion  that  war  might  well  have  been  avoided. 
Anyhow,  time  for  possible  pacific  adjustment 
would  have  been  secured.  But  when  the 
question  was  seen  to  be  whether  Belgium 
should  be  defended  against  attack,  the  nation 
thought  for  itself,  and  decided  promptly. 

SAFETY  IN  POPULAR  RULE 

These  dangers,  — haste  in  mobilizing  and 
declaring  war, — and  the  want  of  popular 
control,  never  arose  to  become  causes  of  a 
rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Bri- 
tain. There  was  always  time  for  the  people 
to  declare  their  will:  there  was  always  a 
recognition  that  it  was  the  people's  will  that 
must  prevail.  It  is  in  the  main  owing  to 
the  good  sense  and  self-control  of  the  two 
peoples  that  our  century  of  unbroken  peace 
has  been  due. 

No  doubt  peoples  are  sometimes  swept 
away  by  passion.  They  may  be  misinformed. 
They  may  be  misled.  All  nations  have  their 
moments  of  unwisdom,  and  all  forms  of 
government  their  faults.  But  free  popular 
government,  if  it  does  not  always  avert  war, 
proves  in  four  cases  out  of  five  an  efficient 
safeguard  for  peace. 

So  the  moral  of  this  Hundred  Years' 
Peace  between  Britain  and  the  United  States 
is:  Give  time.  Give  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion. Give  popular  control.  And  an- 
other moral  of  high  significance  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  since  the  agree- 
ment of  1817  neither  nation  has  had  any 
naval  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Their 
absence  has  been  a  powerful  factor  for  peace. 
So  may  it  ever  be. 

AMERICAN  OPINION  VALUED 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  how  much  pleas- 
ure it  gives  me  to  hear  what  I  do  regarding 
American  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War.  We  value  American  sympathy 
not  merely  because  you  are  nearest  of  kin 
to  us,  but  also  because  your  judgment  is 
given  on  moral  grounds,  because  it  is  the 
judgment  of  a  reflective  people,  which,  stand- 
ing outside  the  rivalries  and  suspicions  of 
Europe,  can  see  things  coolly  and  fairly. 

The  moral  support  of  American  opinion 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  we  are  fight- 


ing for  a  worthy  cause ;  and  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  how  sincerely  we  desire  that  the 
struggle  shall  be  conducted  with  as  little  in- 
convenience as  possible  to  neutral  nations. 
Questions  of  international  law  may  arise, — 
such  as  those  that  have  often  arisen  regard- 
ing contraband,  and  the  ultimate  destination 
of  cargoes, — questions  which  may  need  to  be 
discussed  between  our  respective  administra- 
tions. But  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  any 
such  questions  will  be  discussed  by  us  in  a 
reasonable  and  conciliatory  spirit. 

We  desire  that  the  free  course  of  neutral 
trade  shall  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  all  doubtful  points  of  law  be 
remitted  to  courts  whose  competence,  and 
whose  wish  to  be  guided  by  accepted  rules 
and  usages,  cannot  be  disputed. 

PLANNING   FOR   A   BETTER   FUTURE 

Many  of  us  have  hope,  and  in  that  hope 
you  will,  I  think,  join:  that  when  this  war 
reaches  its  end,  plans  will  be  considered  by 
the  States  of  the  world  for  amending  the 
usages  of  war  so  as  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
non-combatant  citizens,  and  for  strengthen- 
ing those  provisions  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion which  seem  to  have  been  recently  dis- 
regarded (especially  in  Belgium).  Still 
more  do  we  hope  that  measures  for  prevent- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  frightful  calamities 
which  have  now  descended  upon  Europe  will 
be  adopted  and  enforced. 

These  are  matters  in  which  the  United 
States,  though  she  stands  outside  the  present 
conflict,  is  deeply  interested.  No  country  has 
done  more,  perhaps  none  so  much,  for  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  international 
law,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  The  friends  of  peace  here  trust 
that  when  these  matters  come  before  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  will  be  willing  to  take  an  active  part 
in  settling  them.  No  other  nation  has  equal 
opportunities  for  rendering  service  in  this 
way  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

I  am, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

James  Bryce. 

Hindleap,  Forest  Roiv,  Sussex. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  PEACE  FOR 

A  CENTURY 


IT  was  the  Christmas  season,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  old  Flemish  city  of 
Ghent, — not  an  ordinary  Christmas,  so  far 
as  the  municipality 
itself  was  concerned, 
foi  neither  the 
mayor  nor  any  other 
of  the  town's  officers 
could  remember 
when  their  ancient 
burg  had  been  so 
honored  as  it  was 
now.  On  Christmas 
eve  commissioners 
from  England  and 
from  the  strange,  new  nation  across  the 
ocean,  who  had  conferred  together  in  Ghent 
for  nearly  five  months,  had  signed  a  treaty 
that  would  put  an  end  for  all  time,  it  was 
hoped,  to  strife  between  the  two  countries. 
This  was  indeed  a  great  dignity  for  Ghent, — 
that  an  issue  so  momentous  should  be  decided 
in  this  quiet  place,  remote,  as  distances  were 
measured  in  those  days,  from  the  world's 
capitals. 

The  event  was  celebrated  in  proper  form, 
with  toasts  to  the  King  of  England  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  bands  of 
Ghent  playing  "Hail  Columbia"  and  "God 
Save  the  King"  alternately,  and  everybody 
rejoiced  that  "peace  on  earth"  was  becoming 
something  more  than  a  sentiment.  Yet  it  is  the 
bitter  cruelty  of  fate  that  while  America  and 
Britain  are  commemorating  a  century  of 
peace  dating  from  that  Christmas-tide  in 
Ghent,  the  Belgian  city  itself  pays  tribute  to 
the  Prussian  conqueror.  The  fortunes  of 
war  are  at  this  moment  dealing  harshly  with 
her  citizens,  and  for  them  the  Christmas  of 
1914  may  be  recalled  in  later  years  as  a  som- 
ber contrast  to  that  of  1814. 

The  peace  of  Ghent  did,  indeed,  make  an 
end  of  the  War  of  1812, — a  war  which  nei- 
ther Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  continue  longer.  Before 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  could  reach 
America  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought,  and  this  was,  by  all  odds,  the  most 
decisive  land  victory  of  the  war.  England's 
veteran  troops,  who  had  seen  service  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  were  defeated  by  Jack- 


"Here  in  the  City  of  London,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  Empire,  we  affirm  on 
the  part  of  the  British  people  that 
tinder  no  conceivable  conditions  will  a 
condition  of  war  ever  again  arise  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States  of 
America/' 

Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith. 


son's  frontiersmen.  Before  that  all  the 
American  victories  of  consequence  had  been 
on  the  sea,  and  the  war  had  been  fought  by 

the  United  States  to 
contest  the  claim  of 
the  right  of  search 
and  impressment  of 
seamen  as  a  princi- 
ple. Yet  the  treaty 
as  signed  by  the 
commissioners  made 
no  reference  to  this 
contention.  Not  only 
this  question,  but 
many  other  impor- 
tant matters,  were  left  undecided  by  the 
treaty,  and  at  the  outset  the  prospects  for 
continued  peace  were  not  of  the  brightest. 

SOME   THINGS    THAT   WERE    DECIDED   AT 
GHENT 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
the  American  commissioners,  Messrs.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry 
Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Galla- 
tin, had  in  any  degree  failed  to  measure  up 
to  their  responsibilities  or  to  obtain  the  ut- 
most possible  concessions  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. At  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  the 
British  commissioners  had  insisted  as  a  basic 
demand  that  the  United  States  should  set 
apart  forever  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribes 
the  entire  Northwest  Territory  as  defined 
by  treaty  in  1795,  i.e.,  the  whole  area  now 
represented  by  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  four-fifths  of  Indiana,  and 
one-third  of  Ohio.  This  territory,  together 
with  the  Great  Lakes,  was  to  separate  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  supposedly  for 
the  protection  of  the  latter.  To  Commis- 
sioner Gallatin's  mild  suggestion  that  100,000 
American  citizens  were  already  settled  within 
that  region,  the  nonchalant  reply  of  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  was  that  such  people  "must 
shift  for  themselves."  When  the  negotiations 
began  the  English  had  high  hopes  of  victory 
in  the  campaign  then  well  advanced  on  the 
American  continent.  On  these  hopes  were 
based  their  extravagant  claims  for  the  ces- 
sion of  territory.  As  the  season  advanced 
these  hopes  were  largely  dissipated,  and  the 
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Dne  Englishman  who  seems  to  have  sensed  1842  settled  our  northeastern  boundary  and 
the  situation  accurately  and  to  have  seen  ear-  our  northern  boundary  from  Lake  Huron  to 
lier  than  others  in  authority  that  England  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Although  this  set- 
could  not  hope  to  win  except  by  a  greatly  tlement  was  denounced  by  Benton  in  the 
extended  and  costly  war  was  the  Duke  of  United  States  Senate  as  a  surrender  to  Eng- 
Wellington,  the  Iron  Duke,  who,  a  year  land,  and  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  British 
later,  was  to  humble  Napoleon  before  the  Parliament  as  a  surrender  by  England  to  the 
world  and  to  advance  his  own  country  to  the  United  States,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
first  rank  among  the  world  powers.  Follow-  satisfied  fairly  well  the  populations  of  both 
ing  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  countries, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  British  commis-  , 
sioners  finally  yielded  everything  and  left  the  ENGLAND  S    attitude    IN    the    civil   war 

territorial  possessions  of  each  nation  as  they  The  disputed  northwestern  boundary  re- 
had  been  before  the  war  began.  At  any  other  mained  a  bone  of  contention.  .  "Fifty-four, 
time  such  concessions  might  have  overturned  forty  or  fight"  was  the  campaign  cry  of  the 
the  government  in  London,  but  just  then  Democratic  party  in  the  West,  but  it  was  a 
England's  continental  relations  were  so  in-  Democratic  President,  James  K.  Polk,  who; 
volved,  and  the  European  stake  seemed  so  in  1846,  accepted  the  49th  parallel  as  our 
much  greater  than  the  American,  that  the  northern  boundary.  The  loss  of  the  terri- 
issue  could  be  ignored.  tory  lying  between   Parallels  49  and  54-40 

meant,  of  course,   far  more  real  loss  to  the 

A    FRONTIER  WITHOUT  ARMED  DEFENSE  tj^   g^   ^   had   ^  ^  occasioncd 

As  commercial  relations  between  England  by  any  earlier  boundary  adjustment  between 
and  the  United  States  had  been  left  unsettled  the  two  countries,  but  the  American  people, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  a  separate  treaty  as  a  whole,  did  not,  at  the  time,  realize  the 
had  to  be  negotiated  during  the  following  extent  of  the  loss.  There  were  other  quar- 
j  ear.  This,  however,  left  the  status  of  trade  rels  besides  those  arising  from  disputed  bound- 
relations  between  the  two  nations  practically  ary  lines.  Canadian  malcontents  had  been 
the  same  as  it  had  been  before  the  war.  The  harbored,  from  time  to  time,  in  United  States 
next  important  treaty  between  the  two  coun-  territory,  particularly  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
tries  was  the  proposition  for  disarmament  This  led  to  occasional  acts  of  aggression  and 
nlong  the  Great  Lakes,  and  as  a  result  of  this  reprisal.  But  these  temporary  ebullitions 
•engagement,  entered  into  in  1817,  the  Cana-  seem  trifling  compared  with  the  wave  of  in- 
dian  frontier  of  nearly  4000  miles  has  re-  dignation  that  rolled  over  the  Northern 
mained  to  this  day  unfortified, — the  most  States  in  1861,  when  it  seemed  probable  that 
striking  instance  in  the  world's  history  of  a  Great  Britain  would  take  sides  with  the 
frontier  between  two  powerful  nations  main-  Southern  Confederacy.  The  seizure  of  the 
tained  so  long  without  armaments.  Dr.  Confederate  envoys,  Mason  and  Slidell, 
Levermore's  pamphlet  in  the  World's  Peace  from  the  British  ship  Trent,  by  Captain 
Foundation  Series  shows  the  meaning  of  this.  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  ac- 
claimed throughout  the  North  as  a  patriotic 

BOUNDARY   DISPUTES  j^    ahhough    it    was    |n    clear    violation    of 

There  were  countless  opportunities  for  the  principle  for  which  the  United  States 
friction  between  the  two  countries,  and  at  in-  had  gone  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812. 
tervals  throughout  the  century  each  has  The  only  man  in  the  country  who  seemed 
stood  at  the  very  verge  of  open  war.  The  to  keep  his  head  throughout  the  tempe3t  was 
boundary  line  had  been  indefinite  and  ob-  President  Lincoln,  who  saw  from  the  first 
scure  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  it  remained  that  the  act  must  be  disavowed  by  our  Gov- 
indefinite  and  obscure  so  far  as  the  treaty  of  eminent,  although  England  was  prevented 
1814  was  concerned.  On  the  northeastern  by  her  own  record  from  making  protest  ex- 
frontier  of  the  United  States  there  was  a  cept  on  the  technical  ground  that  a  prize 
"no  man's  land"  of  considerable  area,  and  court  had  not  been  duly  convened, 
local  quarrels  that  originated  from  this  fact  England's  later  attitude  in  permitting  the 
caused,  at  one  time,  the  Governor  of  Maine,  fitting  out  of  Confederate  privateers  in  Brit- 
with  his  Penobscot  County  militia,  to  assume  ish  ports  aroused  bitter  resentment  in  the 
a  belligerent  attitude  towards  the  British  Em-  North,  and  but  for  the  wise  and  persistent 
pire.  This  was  not  the  only  instance  of  course  of  the  American  Minister  at  London, 
threatened  war  arising  from  boundary  dis-  Charles  Francis  Adams,  might  more  than 
putes,  but  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  of  once  have  led  to  war.     As  it  turned  out,  the 
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submission  of  the  Alabama  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion had  the  effect  of  cementing  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries,  whose  peo- 
ples, whatever  might  be  said  of  their  govern- 
ments, had  no  real  desire  for  hostilities. 

THE    VENEZUELA    BOUNDARY    COMMISSION 

The  Venezuelan  boundary  question  of 
President  Cleveland's  second  administration 
is  a  matter  of  such  recent  history  that  it  need 
not  be  here  considered  in  detail.  The  propo- 
sition made  to  England  by  President  Cleve- 
land and  Secretary  Olney  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  line  by  a  commission  was  one  quite 
new  in  world  diplomacy,  and  if  made  by 
statesmen  lacking  in  sincerity  or  courage 
would  have  met  with  instant  and  ignominious 
failure.  It  happened,  however,  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  at  that  time  Premier  of  England, 
.was  himself  a  far-sighted  and  courageous 
statesman,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  episode 
is  now  generally  admitted  in  both  countries 
to  have  tended  wholly  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 

LORD  BRYCE  ON  THE  CENTURY  OF  PEACE. 

The  instances  of  difference  and  irritation 
that  have  been  mentioned,  together  with 
others  hardly  less  serious, — the  Atlantic 
fisheries  question,  the  Alaskan  boundary,  the 
regulation  of  seal-hunting  in  Bering  Sea, 
the  interoceanic  canal  controversies, — are  all 
related  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  both  sides 
in  the  centenary  volume  by  Professor  Dun- 
ning, of  Columbia  University.1  The  intro- 
duction to  this  volume  was  written  by  Lord 
Bryce,  formerly  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  who  interprets  the  meaning  of 
the  record  in  these  significant  words: 

The  moral  of  the  story  which  Professor  Dun- 
ning has  told  so  clearly  is  that  peace  can  always 
be  kept,  whatever  be  the  grounds  of  controversy, 
between  peoples  that  wish  to  keep  it.  Mr.  Root, 
the  greatest  of  Webster's  successors  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  has  well  said  that  there  is 
no  issue  in  diplomacy  which  cannot  be  settled  if 
the  negotiators  sincerely  try  to  settle  it.  The  ques- 
tions that  arose  between  these  two  countries  were 
questions  in  which,  especially  on  the  American 
side,  the  negotiators  could  not  act  without  having 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  people  behind  them,  be- 
cause the  people  had  some  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tions, a  knowledge  far  wider  than  European  na- 
tions have  of  the  controversies  that  arise  between 
their  governments.  The  people  could  exert  their 
judgment,  and  their  judgment,  even  in  moments 
of  excitement,  realized  how  frightful  would  be 
the  calamities  of  a  fratricidal  war. 

1  The  British  Empire  and  the  LTnited  States:  A  Review 
of  Their  Relations  During  the  Century  of  Peace  follow- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  By  William  Archibald  Dun- 
ning. With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Viscount  Bryce  and  a  Preface  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.      Scribner's.     381   pp.      $2. 


This  feeling  has  grown  immensely  stronger 
within  the  last  half-century,  as  any  one  whose 
recollection  extends  thus  far  back  can  testify.  It 
is   a  guarantee  of  unbroken   peace   for  the   future. 

THE   TWO    PEOPLES    NOT   DESTINED    FOR   WAR 

When  we  are  reminded  by  Professor  Dun- 
ning that  there  have  been  "more  tempting 
occasions  for  misunderstanding  and  armed 
conflict  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  than  between  the  United 
States  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
combined, — the  points  of  contact  being  many 
and  each  one  a  point  of  possible  friction," 
and  yet  there  has  been  a  hundred  years  of 
peace,  we  yield  willing  assent  to  his  con- 
clusion that  "there  has  persisted  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  these  two  peoples,  often  enough 
obscurely,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  the 
feeling  that  some  special  fiat  of  God  and 
Nature  enjoins  enduring  peace  among  those 
whose  blood  or  language  or  institutions  or 
traditions,  or  all  together,  go  back  historically 
to  the  snug  little  island  of  Britain." 

Things  have  been  said  that  both  nations 
would  gladly  forget.  At  times  there  has 
been  bullying  on  one  side  and  bluster  on  the 
other,  yet  the  big  outstanding  fact  is  that  for 
a  hundred  years  we  have  held  that  4000-mile 
frontier  without  a  hostile  shot,  or  even  the 
challenge  of  a  sentry.  This  has  been  our 
object-lesson  for  a  century, — in  contrast  to 
the  bristling  line  of  armament  along  which 
are  ranged  to-day  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Allies. 

RECIPROCITIES    OF     LITERATURE 

It  may  profit  us  to  turn  for  a  moment 
from  this  record  of  diplomacy  to  the  more 
subtle  influences  of  literature  that  have  at 
times  hindered,  but  far  more  often  helped,  to 
international  good  will. 

Mr.  Choate  once  said  that  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers  were  entitled  to  far  more  credit 
than  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  for  not  only  did 
their  lot  in  life  demand  all  the  fortitude  that 
was  required  by  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
times,  but  as  an  added  infliction  they  were 
compelled  to  live  with  those  selfsame  fathers! 
Something  of  the  kind  might  be  said  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  British  cousins  were  indeed  a 
difficult  family  to  get  on  with.  Yet  from 
1814  on  Brother  Jonathan  was  obligated  to 
live  on  terms  of  "peace  and  amity"  (as  the 
language  of  the  treaty  had  it)  with  relatives 
who  persisted  in  believing  that  he  was  a 
ruffian  and  a  rowdy,  if  not  a  cut-throat. 
Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  that  prevailed  in  England  in  the  early 
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decades  of  the  last  century,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  popular  writers  of  that  time.  Eng- 
lishmen who  read  the  screeds  of  these  wor- 
thies learned  that  the  native  American  was 
a  dissolute,  bloodthirsty  brute — in  short,  no 
better  than  he  should  be.  These  judgments 
were  pronounced  with  all  the  Englishman's 
accustomed  gravity,  as  befitted  the  serious- 
ness of  the  charges,  and  since  John  Bull  him- 
self was  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  all  in 
one  person,  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  solemnly  rendered. 

In  those  primitive  times  almost  the  only 
American  writer  who  could  get  a  hearing  in 
England  was  genial,  fun-loving  Washington 
Irving.  Thackeray  could  meet  him  on  com- 
mon ground  and  a  considerable  body  of  Brit- 
ish readers  acknowledged  its  debt  to  him. 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  were  kindred  spirits, 
but  their  literary  output  was  not  of  a  sort 
that  could  do  much  to  promote  international 
comity.  Then  came  Lowell,  Whittier,  and 
Longfellow,  each  of  whom  had  an  English 
audience  and  gradually  convinced  John  Bull 
that  Brother  Jonathan  was  not,  after  all, 
quite  the  barbarian  that  he  had  been  painted. 

Charles  Dickens  came  and  saw  our  land 
and  people  and  reported  in  England  what  he 
had  seen.  Some  of  the  things  he  wrote  about 
us  did  not  look  well  in  print ;  but  why  should 


Americans  complain  of  his  sketches?  It  was 
Dickens  who  pictured  for  us  the  common 
man.  No  one  had  done  this  before  him.  He 
brought  to  Americans  and  to  all  other  peoples 
with  democratic  aspirations  the  first  real  mes- 
sage from  that  English  democracy  which 
could  not  contain  itself  in  its  "tight  little 
island."  If  any  man  of  his  time  helped  by 
his  pen  to  make  each  of  the  two  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking democracies  understand  the 
other,  it  was  Charles  Dickens.  We  can  for- 
give every  harsh  line  he  wrote  about  Amer- 
ica, since  he  brought  us  to  know  our  British 
kin  as  we  had  not  known  them  before,  and 
to  see  that  after  all  they  were  essentially 
like  ourselves.  The  people  whom  Dickens 
pictured  were  the  real  English  people, — a 
part  of  those  whom  the  Lord,  according  to 
Lincoln,  has  always  loved. 

In  our  own  day  the  one  preeminent  critic 
of  our  institutions  whom  all  English-speaking 
folk  delight  to  honor  is  Lord  Bryce,  a  Briton 
to  whom  all  Americans  are  debtors.  In  "The 
American  Commonwealth"  Mr.  Bryce  has 
pointed  out  our  weakness  and  our  faults,  as 
well  as  our  strength,  and  he  has  done  this 
with  such  discrimination  and  such  accurate 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  an- 
other commentary  until  we  become  a  wholly 
different  nation. 
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THE  BELGIAN  BREAD  LINE 


BELGIAN  RELIEF  MEASURES 

BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

(Director  of  the   New  York   School  of    Philanthropy) 


A  CHORUS  of  emphatic  approval  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  American  press 
has  greeted  the  announcement  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  that  it  was  prepared  to 
exert  itself  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  non-com- 
batants in  the  various  countries  affected  by  the 
European  war.  The  chartered  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  is  "to  promote  the  well-being  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world."  The  suc- 
cessful organization  of  the  campaign  against 
the  hookworm  through  the  International 
Health  Commission,  of  which  Wickliffe  Rose 
is  Director  General,  is  the  chief  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind  heretofore  made 
by  the  Foundation.  It  is  evidence  of  the  open- 
mindedness  and  flexibility  of  the  Foundation 
that  its  second  big  undertaking  should  be  of 
such  a  different  character,  directed  toward  a 
more  elementary  and  obvious  form  of  relief, 
viz.,  the  prevention  of  starvation  and  ex- 
posure. 

Dec— 7 


It  is,  of  course,  in  Belgium  that  the  largest 
number  of  innocent  victims  of  the  war,  and 
the  most  grievously  afflicted,  are  to  be  found. 
"No  other  time  will  come,"  says  Ambassador 
Page,  "in  any  land,  when  there  can  be  greater 
need."  At  least  within  historic  times  there 
never  has  been  any  other  time  when  such 
overwhelming  disaster  has  suddenly  overtaken 
a  whole  nation,  while  another  nation  retained, 
as  America  fortunately  retains,  the  resources 
and  the  disposition  to  mitigate  the  disaster  by 
substantial  gifts.  Prosperous  cities  have  been 
destroyed.  Deep  and  expensive  mine  shafts 
have  been  deliberately  shattered.  Railways 
have  been  confiscated.  Industries  have  been 
paralyzed.  Wage-earners  have  lost  their 
means  of  livelihood.  Homes  have  been  ob- 
literated. Women  and  children  have  been 
made  utterly  destitute.  Henry  van  Dyke 
writes  of  the  Belgian  refugees  in  Holland, 
that  "the  sorrow  of  it  all  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  people  are  shattered 
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)  Underwood  4  Underwood,  New  York 

MR.  ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 


mentally  and  physically  by  the  suffering 
through  which  they  have  passed." 

Early  in  the  summer  a  few  modest  Bel- 
gians and  their  sympathizers  in  New  York 
City  formed  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee, 
with  headquarters  at  10  Bridge  Street.  Pierre 
Mali,  the  Belgian  Consul  General,  was 
among  them,  and  the  Minister  from  Bel- 
gium gave  the  movement  his  sanction ;  but 
mainly  their  knowledge  of  the  need  and  their 
own  courage  in  attempting  to  do  something 
to  meet  it  were  their  chief  resource.  At  their 
head  was  Father  Stillemans,  a  Catholic 
priest  of  Belgian  birth,  who  had  recently  come 
to  New  York  from  Oklahoma  to  take  charge 
of  a  Bureau  for  aiding  Belgian  immigrants. 
For  the  moment  there  was  little  for  this  Bu- 
reau to  do  in  the  line  of  its  ordinary  work, 
and  Father  Stillemans  threw  himself  with 
ardor  and  discretion  into  the  task  of  arousing 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Belgians  at  home. 

Soon  two  notable  recruits  came  to  their  aid. 
Robert  W.   de  Forest,  vice-president  of  the 


American  Red  Cross  and  long  identified  with 
enlightened  philanthropy  of  every  kind,  came 
home  from  a  brief  European  holiday  which 
had  taken  him  through  the  regions  in  Bel- 
gium immediately  afterwards  devastated  by 
the  war.  Like  others  who  had  had  similar 
experiences,  he  was  keen  to  discover  some 
means  of  securing  aid  for  the  non-combatant 
Belgians,  and  quick  to  decide  that  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Committee  offered  the  best  chan- 
nel. Through  his  cooperation  other  repre- 
sentative citizens  were  brought  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

Then  came  Madame  Yandervelde,  whose 
husband  was  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
High  Commission  sent  in  September  to  appeal 
for  American  condemnation  of  Germany's  al- 
leged violations  of  international  law.  To 
that  appeal  no  immediate  response  was  felt 
to  be  possible  by  a  neutral  nation ;  but  to  the 
moving  declaration  of  Madame  Vandervelde 
that  she  could  not  return  to  her  stricken 
people  with  Jess  than  a  million  dollars  for 
their  relief  from  actual  physical  suffering, 
the  response  is  that  her  demands  erred  only 
on  the  side  of  moderation.  Already  more 
than  half  of  that  sum  has  been  raised,  inde- 
pendently of  the  gifts  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  through  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund 
alone, — some  of  it  in  other  cities  through 
local  agencies,  notably  Boston,  Buffalo,  and 
Rochester, — and  contributions  to  this  fund  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
day. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  participa- 
tion of  the  Foundation  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  encourage  and  stimulate  other 
gifts,  and  this  also  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
Foundation  has  undertaken  to  meet  the  en- 
tire expense  of  receiving,  storing  and  trans- 
porting to  their  final  destination  in  Belgium 
all  gifts  of  food  and  clothing,  and  to  trans- 
port all  such  relief  supplies  as  are  purchased 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  other  cooperating  agencies.  This 
enables  the  smallest  contributor  in  the  most 
remote  village  of  America  to  know  that  all 
of  his  gift,  without  deduction  for  expense  of 
administration,  carriage,  or  distribution,  will 
be  represented  in  relief  supplies  in  some  Bel- 
gian city,  town,  village,  or  isolated  house- 
hold. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  relief  committees,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  individual  donors  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  sending  their  gifts 
through  the  channels  thus  opened  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Belgian  Re- 
lief   Committee,   which    are   working   in    the 
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closest  cooperation,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  committee  in  London  of  which  Ambassa- 
dor Page  is  at  the  head.  American  humane 
interests  are  admirably  safeguarded  in  Bel- 
gium itself  by  Ambassador  Brand  Whitloclc, 
who  remains  at  his  post  in  Brussels,  even 
though  the  government  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited  is  in   exile. 

In  the  local  distribution  of  relief  the 
Comite  national  de  secours,  on  which  there 
are  two  members  from  each  of  the  nine 
provinces  in  Belgium,  comes  into  play.  The 
local  town  councils  also  have  their  part.  We 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  whole  Belgian 
nation  is  being  fed  in  soup  kitchens.  For 
the  most  part  supplies  are  probably  sent  to 
the  people  in  their  own  homes  on  some  such 
evidence  of  need  as  the  municipal  authorities 
would  require  in  ordinary  times.  Military 
governors  may  issue  orders,  but  after  all 
local  government  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
abolished  and. local  cooperation  by  represen- 
tative citizens  may  confidently  be  assumed. 
M.  Solvay,  well  known  for  his  great  Founda- 
tion in  Brussels,  is  mentioned  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Comite  de  secours,  and  such 
efficient  administrators  as  the  Germans  are 
not  likely  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  Belgians  of  his  reputation. 


FATHER    STILLEMANS 
(President   of   the    Belgium    Relief    Committee) 


MADAME    VANDERVELDE 
(Wife   of   a   member    of  the   Belgium   cabinet) 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  sent 
Wickliffe  Rose  of  its  own  staff  and  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell,  director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  to  study  conditions  on  the  ground, 
and  to  recommend  measures  for  relief,  not 
only  in  Belgium,  but  in  other  countries  in 
which  non-combatants  are  affected.  Poland, 
Galicia,  northeastern  France,  and  perhaps, 
if  the  fortunes  of  war  should  so  determine, 
eastern  Prussia  and  Alsace  are  likely  to  be 
included  within  the  scope  of  their  investiga- 
tion. Even  though  the  Foundation,  as  its 
secretary,  Jerome  D.  Greene  insists,  does  not 
expect  to  change  its  character  into  that  of  a 
mere  relief-giving  agency,  or  to  be  diverted 
from  the  kind  of  work  which  the  hookworm 
campaign  illustrates,  it  will  still  have  an 
abundant  opportunity  to  expend  the  "mil- 
lions of  dollars"  contemplated  in  the  benefi- 
cent work  to  which  it  has  put  its  hand. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  kind  of  war 
relief  measures  that  they  are  only  an  in- 
direct, or  possibly  even  a  very  direct,  subsidy 
to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  military  con- 
flict. The  reply  is  that  this  is  not  their 
object,  and  that  even  the  most  generous  re- 
lief is  not  likely  really  to  influence  materially 
the  course  of  the  war.  The  starvation  of 
innocent  non-combatants  is  too  large  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  abstract  principle  of  complete 
non-intervention  in  the  face  of  such  an  ap- 
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Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association 

MR.    ERNEST    P.    BICKNELL 

(Director  of  the  American  Red  Cross) 


palling  disaster.  That 
there  will  be  any  result 
whatever  on  the  fortunes 
of  war  is  at  best  specula- 
tive and  uncertain.  It 
might  more  plausibly  be 
argued  that  the  care  of 
w  ounded  soldiers,  in 
which  the  Red  Cross  takes 
a  part,  is  a  legitimate  mili- 
tary burden,  though  even 
here  humanity  insists  on 
helping  to  bind  up  wounds 
and  to  nurse  the  sick. 
Certainly  those  who  have 
had  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  whose  industries  and 
homes  are  destroyed  as  a 
mere  incident  of  its  prog- 
ress, have  a  far  greater 
claim  on  the  sympathy  of 
neutral  nations. 

Early  in  November  the 
first     relief     ship, — the 


Photograph  by  Edmonston,  Washington 

MR.    WICKLIFFE    ROSE 
(Of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  staff) 


Massapequa, — was  loaded  and  dispatched  and  unspoiled.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
at  an  expenditure  by  the  Foundation  of  need  to  make  provision  for  the  adoption  of 
about  $275,000.  Before  the  end  of  the  Belgian  orphans  in  this  country  or  to  make 
month  two  others,  the  Agamemnon  and  the  plans  for  the  permanent  care  or  employment 
Neches,  supplied  by  the  Foundation,  were  of  refugees.  The  task  will  be  rather  one 
stocked  by  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee,  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Belgians  in  their 
$400,000  having  been  appropriated  by  the  old  homes  and  their  accustomed  employ- 
committee  to  purchase  supplies  in  addition  to  ments.  Originally  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
those  donated  in  kind.  Probably  one  ship  a  mittee  hoped  that  the  funds  which  it  raised 
week  will  need  to  be  sent  regularly  until  the  from  the  start  could  be  used  in  this  way. 
war  in  Belgium  ends,  until  the  mines  and  This  was  also  Madame  Vandervelde's  am- 
mills,  the  railways  and  canals,  are  once  more  bition.  The  paramount  need  of  providing 
performing  their  usual  functions,  until  horses  food  for  the  hungry  has  made  this  impossible 
and  other  stock  are  to  be  found  on  the  farms,  for  the  time  being,  but  it  may  confidently  be 
When  that  happy  time  comes,  if  it  comes  expected  that  the  treasury  will  be  replenished, 
reasonably  soon,  there  is  every  reason  to  be-  Those  who  give  now  to  keep  alive  will  not 
lieve  that  the  Belgians  will  again  show  them-  be  the  iess  ready  to  give  again  later  on  for 
selves  to  be  industrious,  peaceful,  self-reliant,  rehabilitation. 


International  v   ■ 


i-rvli-r.    V   w    Y.i I  I. 

THE   "MASSAPEQUA."  THE  FIRST  ROCKEFELLER    RELIEF  SHIP.   WHICH    SAILED    EARLY    IN    NOVEMBER    FROM 

NEW  YORK  WITH  SUPPLIES  FOR  BELGIUM 
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(g)  Underwood  A  Underwood,  New  York 

PACKING  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  TO  GO  FROM  AMERICA  TO  CHILDREN   IN  THE  WAR  ZONE 

(Millions  of  gifts  were  collected  throughout  the  United  States  and  sent  to  New  York  to  make  up  the 
cargo  of  the  "Christmas  ship,"  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  picture  shows  a  busy  scene  where  soldiers 
and    sailors   are   assisting   women   volunteers   in   this   loving  task) 


THE       THELMA,       THE     FIRST     WANAMAKER     BEL- 
GIAN   RELIEF    SHIP 


)  International  News  Service,  New  Yorli 


LOADING    SUPPLIES    FOR    THE    WAR    ZONE    ON    THE 
''MASSAPEQUA"    IN    NEW    YORK    HARBOR 


Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SHIP  FOR  BELGIUM  (FORMERLY  THE  U.  S.  S.  "JASON") 


THE  WAR  IN  GALICIA— TRANSPORTING  RUSSIAN  MITRAILLEUSES  OVER  THE  CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS 


I'tmiiiKraph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

THE  GERMAN  CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONTIER-A  COMMISSARIAT  WAGON  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  WARSAW 
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THE  WAR  IN  ITS  FOURTH 

MONTH 

Russia's  Campaign  in  the  East,  and  the  Deadlock  in  Flanders 

BY   FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 

[This  admirable  survey  of  the  operations  in  the  great  war  during  the  latter  part  of  October  and 
the  greater  part  of  November  forms  the  third  instalment  of  the  war  story  as  Mr.  Simonds  is  giving 
it,  in  his  vivid  interpretation  for  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Simonds  will  continue  during  the  coming  year,  month  by  month,  to  present  in  these  pages 
his  lucid  records  of  the  current  action  and  history-making  of  the  world-wide  struggle. — The  Editor.] 


I.  In  the  East 

IN  the  first  three  months  of  the  Great  War 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world  was 
fixed  upon  the  western  field.  In  the  same 
fashion  in  our  own  Civil  War  the  people 
both  North  and  South  in  the  early  years 
watched  the  armies  struggling  in  the  re- 
stricted region  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  James  rivers  in  Virginia,  confident  that 
there  the  decisive  conflict  of  the  great  strug- 
gle would  be  fought. 

But  just  as  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  at  last 
warned  both  the  North  and  the  South  that 
far  away  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  cam- 
paign was  in  progress  of  perhaps  more  real 
importance,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  than 
that  in  Northern  Virginia,  where  there  was 
lacking  to  each  combatant  the  power  to  en- 
force victory,  so  in  late  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  Russian  operations, — the  tremendous 
campaign  along  the  Vistula, — at  last  claimed 
the  interest  of  the  world  audience. 

In  the  opening  months  of  war  the  prob- 
lem had  been  whether  Germany  could  dis- 
pose of  France  finally  by  her  first  terrific 
drive.  Failing  in  this,  she  was  bound  to  ret 
peat  the  effort  against  Russia,  for  Bernhardi 
himself  had  written  that  German  success 
could  only  be  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  Germany  crushed  one  of  her  foes 
before  the  others  were  able  to  put  their 
total  strength  in  the  field. 

On  the  theory  that  France  was  still  the 
France  of  1870,  unprepared,  with  ill- 
equipped  armies  led  by  inefficient  generals, 
Germany  had  sent  her  great  forces  through 
Belgium  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  at  the 
gates  of  Paris  it  was  demonstrated  that 
France  was  something  wholly  different  from 
the  Third  Empire,  Joffre  another  order  of 


fighter  than  Bazaine.  At  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  there  was  disclosed  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  new  France,  as  there  has  been 
again  and  again  in  European  history,  when 
destruction  has  threatened  the  most  brilliant 
of  modern  nations. 

France  being  then  indestructible  by  any 
sudden  thrust,  there  remained  the  second 
problem.  If  Russia  were  the  Russia  of  the 
Japanese  War,  with  corrupt  and  inefficient 
officers,  with  a  sullen  disloyalty  rather  than 
vibrant  patriotism  in  the  ranks,  the  blow 
that  had  been  parried  at  the  Marne  might 
crush  at  the  Vistula.  Russian  military 
strength  might  be  beaten  down  for  some  time 
and  it  would  then  be  possible  to  turn  back 
to  France,  in  which  Germany  still  main- 
tained a  foothold  less  than  seventy  miles 
from  Paris,  and  there  succeed  not  by  dash 
but  by  sustained  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  present-day  Russia 
were  to  be  proved  the  Russia  that  defeated 
Napoleon ;  if  the  generalship  of  Kuropatkin, 
who  could  retreat,  but  lost  the  will  to  ad- 
vance, had  given  way  to  effective  high  com- 
mand ;  if  Russian  armies  displayed  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  French,  not  the  shining  ex- 
cellence of  German, — then,  at  last,  it  would 
be  plain  how  terrible  were  the  odds  against 
Germany.  Indeed,  there  might  be  the  first 
slight  indication  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  Great  War. 

Such  then  were  the  conditions  of  the  Vis- 
tula campaign.  In  observing  them  it  is  nec- 
essary to  bear  in  mind  three  circumstances. 
First,  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  bat- 
tleground itself.  Second,  the  synchrony  be- 
tween operations  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
Finally,  the  political  considerations  which 
were  beginning  to  have  a  compelling  influ- 
ence  upon    the   military.      Napoleon    in    his 
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THE  EASTERN  FIELD  OF  WAR 

last  German  campaign  was  handicapped  by 
the  military  pressure  exerted  by  the  British 
in  Spain,  by  the  necessities  which  compelled 
him  to  sacrifice  strategy  to  politics.  Already 
similar  necessities  were  forcing  the  hand  of 
William  II. 

II.  The  Battleground 

The  physical  geography  of  the  eastern  bat- 
tlefield is  simple  in  the  extreme.  As  the 
great  Russian  plain  extends  west,  it  encoun- 
ters two  barriers,  which  steadily  constrict  it, 
the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  on  the  south.  Thus  the  plain  is 
nearly  600  miles  wide  between  Memel  and 
Czernowitz,  the  extreme  points  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  territory  respectively.  At 
Berlin  the  distance  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  (the  Bohemian  mountains,  which 
prolong  the  Carpathian)  is  barely  a  hundred 
miles. 


From  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  two  great  rivers 
descend  to  the  Baltic  across 
the  plain,  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  These  are  the 
dominating  military  fea- 
tures. They  supply  the 
defensive  lines  for  German 
and  Russian  operations  re- 
spectively, and  are  rein- 
forced by  fortresses,  whose 
names  have  been  made 
memorable  by  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  and  of  the  great 
Frederick. 

The  political  geography 
is  much  more  complex  than 
the  physical.  For  while  the 
natural  frontiers  of  Russia 
and  the  Austro-German 
countries  are  the  Carpa- 
thians and  the  Baltic,  as  far 
west  as  the  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula, — and 
most  but  not  quite  all  of 
this  territory  is  Slav  by 
race, — Prussia  from  the 
Baltic  and  Austria  from  the 
Carpathians  have  pushed 
two  salients,  one  south,  one 
north,  that  make  of  Russian 
Poland  a  territory  actually 
between  the  Prussian  upper 
and  the  Austrian  lower  jaw. 
Take  this  figure;  and 
looking  on  the  map  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  jaws 
should  close,  all  Russian  Poland  as  far  east 
as  the  Memel-Czernowitz  line  would  be 
swallowed.  Now,  roughly  speaking,  the 
Austro-German  invasion  of  Russia  in  late 
October  and  November  was  an  effort  to  ac- 
complish just  this  swallowing  of  Russian 
Poland  as  far  east  as  the  Vistula  and  the 
Narew.  Had  it  succeeded,  Germany  would 
then  have  occupied  the  line  of  the  Vistula 
and  Narew  from  Fast  Prussia  straight  south 
to  Galicia.  Between  the  Austro-Russian 
frontier  and  the  Carpathians,  Austria  would 
have  held  the  line  of  the  San  River,  which 
prolongs  that  of  the  Vistula. 

Substantially  all  of  this  territory  was 
Prussian  following  the  last  partition  of  Po- 
land and  was  lost  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Between  the  Baltic  and  the  Narew  in  Fast 
Prussia  the  difficult  lake  region,  the  Masur 
district,  in  which  Hindenburg  had  routed 
the  Russians  on  Sedan  Day,  supplied  a  nat- 
ural   prolongation    of    the    Vistula-Narew 
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front.      Could    the    Austro-German    armies  had  won  great  western  victories,  but  at  the 

once     seize     tnis     military     frontier,     they  decisive  moment  she  was  unable  to  enforce 

could    hold    it   with    small    garrisons.      The  them   because   her  eastern   liabilities  left  her 

campaign  on  the  Aisne  demonstrated  the  ease  too  great  numerical   inferiority  in  the  west. 

with    which    a    far    less    defensible    position  So,  Bernhardi  explained,  Napoleon  had  lost 

could  be  held.   Thus  many  army  corps  would  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  campaigns,  that 

be  released  for  use  against  France.  of  1814.     Almost  all  the  towns  and  villages 

Two    other    considerations    were    of    mo-  at    that   precise    moment    being    fought   over 

ment:    First,   Belgium   was   conquered;  sec-  between    Laon    and    Montmirail    in    France 

qpd,    if    Poland    were    also    included    in    the  had  been  the  scene  of  brilliant  exploits  of  the 

frontiers    of    the    German    army,    Germany  great    Emperor,    but    the    regiments    he    had 

might   accept   a   defensive   war.      She   would  needed  to  follow  up  his  victories,  to  enforce 

then   be   in   an   admirable   position   to  obtain  them,  were  besieged  in  Germany  or  occupied 

satisfactory  peace   terms,    if   the   war   turned  along  the  Pyrenees. 

to  one  of  exhaustion.     Finally,  the  Poles  of  Until  there  had  been  a  really  decisive  bat- 

the  Russian  provinces  might  conceivably  wel-  tie  in  the  east  it  wTas  unlikely  that  Germany 

come  the  invader.     Encouraged  by  the  prom-  could  spare  many  troops  from  the  east  to  add 

ise  of  independence,  they  might  even  give  the  to  her  western   armies  that  weight  of  num- 

Kaiser  the  same  assistance  they  gave  Napo-  bers  needed   to   resume   the   march   to   Paris, 

leon  in  return  for  his  Grand  Duchy  of  War-  But  it  was  possible,  holding  her  present  lines 

saw  created  on  the  same  territory.  in  France,  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  except 

in    Belgium,    and    gather    up    a    force    to   be 

III.  SYNCHRONY  EAST  AND  WEST  driven  against  Russia  along  the  Vistula.     So 

Lee  sent  Longstreet  south   to   Bragg  in  the 

In  my  earlier  articles  in  this  magazine  at-  Chickamauga   campaign    in    the   Civil   War. 
tention   has   been   called   to   the   relation   be-.  Indeed,   East  and  West   the   European  con- 

tween   the   Eastern  and  Western  operations,  flict  was  now  beginning  to  resemble  our  own 

This  synchrony  had  been  steadily  fatal  to  the  great  struggle,  with  the  situation  in  France 

purposes   of   the   two   Kaisers.     At   the   very  and    Belgium   closely  approximating   that   in 

outset,  when  the  German  armies  were  still  Virginia  in  1864,  when  Lee,  unsuccessful  on 

in  Belgium  before  the  Battle  of  Mons,  Rus-  the  offensive,   was  still   inexpugnable  on  the 

sian   victory  in   East   Prussia   had  compelled  defensive. 

deflection   to   the   east   of   army   corps   relied  In   East  Prussia  and   Galicia,   Russia  had 

upon    to   enforce  victory,   when   at   last   the  saved  her  Allies  of  the  west,  at  the  least  aided 

Kaiser    should    bring    the    Allied    armies    to  them    tremendously.      Having    failed    in    the 

bay.     Without  these  troops  the  Battle  of  the  west,  Germany  must  now  go  east,  and  could 

Marne  was  subsequently  lost.  still  hope  for  victory  there  of  a  really  decisive 

Again,  Russian  victories  in  Galicia  in  early  sort,  since  Hindenburg  at  Tannenburg,  "The 
September  had   still   further  upset  the  Ger-  Sedan  of  the  East"  as  the  Germans  named 
man  plans  in  France.     Because  of  them  two  it,    had    captured,    wounded    or   killed    more 
Austrian  army  corps,  which  had  won  notable  troops  than  Napoleon  had  commanded  at  the 
successes  in   Alsace,   had   to  be  called   home,  beginning  of  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
releasing    French    corps   which    speedily    ap- 
peared about  Paris.     A  siege  of  Belfort,  be-  IV.  AUSTRIAN  DISASTER 
gun   with   promise  of  newT  triumphs   for  the 

42-centimeter  howitzer,  had  to  be  abandoned.  But    more    compelling    than    any    military 

The   garrisons  of   Verdun   and    Epinal   were  consideration    for   the   German   general   staff 

reinforced   by   drafts    from    relieved    Belfort.  was  the  political.     If  France  and  Russia  had 

Further  than  this,  as  October  approached,  complerelv    or    partially    demonstrated    that 

continued   Russian   progress  in   Galicia  com-  since    their    great    defeats    they    had    learned 

pelled    a   new    deflection    of    German    troops  from    their   conquerors,   were   no   longer   the 

from  the  west  before  a  decisive  victory  had  France  of  Sedan  and  the  Russia  of  Alukden, 

been  won,  while,  in  fact  the  Allies, — not  the  September  was  but  begun  before  it  was  plain 

Germans, — were    pressing    forward    on    the  to  all  men  that  Austria  was  still  the  Austria 

offensive,    admirably    met,    to    be    sure,    but  of  Sadowa,  of  Solferino,  of  Austerlitz.    Lem- 

daily   becoming   more   insistent,    reaching   up  berg,  Tomazov,  Rawaruska,  and  lastly  Jaros- 

toward   Belgium.  lav  had  sufficed  to  reduce  Austrian  military 

Here   was  precisely   the   peril   that   Bern-  power  to  a  perilous  point,  while  even  along 

hardi    had    described,    illustrated.      Germany  the  Save  and  the  Drina,  the  Servian  armies 
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at  the  Jedar  .Battle  had  repeated  their  achieve- 
ments of  Kumanovo  and  the  Bregah'nitza  in 
the  Balkan  wars. 

Austrian  disaster  which  now  threatened 
was  not  only  or  chiefly  military.  Unlike  the 
other  nations  at  war,  Austria-Hungary  was 
not  a  state  representing  one  race,  but  many, 
among  whom  only  two  were  influential,  a 
state  in  which  a  clear  half  of  the  population 
were  Slav,  not  merely  bound  to  Russia  and 
Servia  by  race  and  religious  ties,  but  cherish- 
ing against  their  German  and  Hungarian 
masters  that  undying  hatred  that  flows  from 
a  sense  of  wrong  enduring  over  generations. 

In  the  opening  battles  in  Galicia  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Servia  it  was  openly  alleged 
that  the  defection  and  disloyalty  of  the  Slav 
regiments  had  insured  defeat.  Bosnian  Serbs, 
Bohemian  Czechs,  Galician  Ruthenians  had 
refused  to  fire  upon  Slavs  in  the  opposing 
ranks.  As  the  initial  disasters  had  wiped  out 
some  of  the  best  of  the  loyal  army  corps  of 
Austria  it  had  promoted  disloyalty  and  in- 
discipline in  those  which  remained. 

Nor  were  the  Slavs  alone  a  menace.  The 
Rumanians  in  Transylvania  and  Bukovina 
already  looked  hopefully  across  the  moun- 
tains at  the  Rumanian  kingdom,  as  the  Bos- 
nians had  gazed  across  the  Save  to  Servia. 
The  Italians  in  Trieste,  in  the  Trentino,  and 
in  Dalmatia  openly  clamored  for  Italian  in- 
tervention, for  inclusion  in  an  Italy  incom- 
plete, as  long  as  they  were  "unredeemed." 

In  the  same  fashion,  in  Bucharest  and 
Rome,  Rumanian  and  Italian  national  senti- 
ment began  to  make  itself  heard  insistently. 
In  the  Second  Balkan  War  Rumania  had 
broken  away  from  Hohenzollern  leading- 
strings,  but  her  King,  a  Hohenzollern,  still 
kept  his  people  out  of  the  battle  line  of  the 
foes  of  Germany.  So  Italian  statesmen  still 
kept  Italy  neutral.  But  day  by  day  Russia, 
now  master  in  Bukovina,  fired  Rumanian 
ambition  by  offering  that  province  as  the  re- 
ward of  Rumanian  participation,  and  Win- 
ston Churchill  moved  Italian  longings  by  a 
similar  proffer  of  Trieste  and  the  Trentino. 
Anglo-French  fleets  on  the  Dalmatian  coast 
also  awakened  Italian  apprehension  of  Slav 
possession  in  Dalmatia. 

Unless  Germany  intervened  powerfully  in 
the  east  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  Austrian 
armies  would  be  completely  destroyed.  It 
was  equally  clear  that  such  a  contingency 
would  infallibly  bring  Rumania  and  Italy 
into  the  war  to  share  in  the  spoils.  It  was 
hardly  less  certain  that  Austrian  internal  dis- 
order would  mount  until  the  Dual  Kingdom 
might  be  destroyed  by  the  disloyalty  of  her 


Slav  and  Latin  subjects,  or  compelled  to 
make  separate  peace  to  avoid  that  disruption 
long  forecast  as  the  consequence  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  aged  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

German  victory  in  the  east,  Russian  disas- 
ter and  retreat  might  yet  save  the  compro- 
mised situation,  but  the  political  considera- 
tions required  victory  not  in  France  and  on 
the  Aisne  but  in  Poland  and  on  the  Vistula. 

V.  On  to  Warsaw 

In  this  situation  and  in  late  September 
Germany  began  the  operation  in  the  east 
which  in  late  October  and  early  November 
was  to  fill  the  war  bulletins.  Again  it  is  well 
to  emphasize  that  the  operation  was  abso- 
lutely inescapable  for  the  Germans,  because 
of  Austrian  disaster.  It  held  out  the  maxi- 
mum prospect  that  by  closing  the  Austro- 
German  jaws  upon  Russian  Poland,  the  Kai- 
ser might  hurl  his  Slav  foes  behind  the  Vis- 
tula, seize  the  Vistula  barrier,  obtain  a  mili- 
tary frontier  easily  defensible,  behind  which 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  for  the  winter, 
while  his  main  armies  resumed  operations  in 
northern  France. 

At  the  moment  when  the  drive  began  Ger- 
man forces  in  the  north,  having  cleared  East 
Prussia  of  the  Russians  and  penetrated  Rus- 
sian territory  to  the  Nieman,  were  slowly 
falling  back  upon  the  frontier,  where  the 
Masur  Lakes  gave  them  an  admirable  defen- 
sive position.  Austrian  armies  in  Galicia 
were  about  Cracow  or  in  the  Carpathians. 
At  one  point  Cossack  cavalry  was  across 
these  mountains  spreading  destruction  in  the 
Hungarian  Plain.  In  the  western  field  the 
capture  of  Antwerp  had  exercised  a  great 
and  depressing  moral  influence  upon  both 
Paris  and  London,  increased  by  a  series  of 
naval  disasters  just  beginning. 

The  advance  into  Poland  was  made  by 
two  separate  armies,  one  coming  east  from 
the  Warthe  River,  behind  wThich  and  in  Rus- 
sian territory  German  troops  had-  stood  since 
the  opening  of  the  war,  this  headed  for  War- 
saw. A  second  army  driving  northeast  from 
Cracow  and  composed  of  Austrian  troops 
strengthened  by  German  corps  aimed  at 
Ivangorod.  Finally  a  third  army,  wholly 
Austrian,  gathered  along  the  Carpathians  to 
reconquer  Galicia,  when  Russian  armies 
there  had  been  weakened  to  meet  the  two 
forces  advancing  into  Poland. 

As  to  Russian  strength  in  Poland  there 
were  only  vague  conjectures.  Russian 
armies  in  East  Prussia  and  Galicia  had  given 
account  of  themselves.     For  weeks  there  had 
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A   SCENE    IN   THE   MARKET    PLACE   OF    FILIPPOVO.    EAST    PRUSSIA 

(The  Landsturm  officer,  who  in  private  life  is  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  is   interrogating  a   man  charged  with  theft) 
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PORTATION  TRAIN    IN    EAST  PRUSSIA 
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been  rumors  of  a  third  army  before  Warsaw,  along  the  Marne  and  in  much  the  same 
which  was  preparing  to  step  over  into  Posen  fashion. 

and  start  for  Berlin.  But  it  had  not ;  and  For,  at  the  decisive  moment  Siberian  army 
now  it  was  becoming  clear  that  the  army  corps  had  rushed  through  Warsaw  and 
had  been  a  myth,  that  Russia  had  deliber-  halted  the  German  advance  by  frontal  at- 
ately  sent  her  masses  to  Galic'a  and  East  tack,  while  masses  of  Cossacks,  moving  far- 
Prussia,  and  left  central  Poland  practically  ther  to  the  north,  had  come  in  on  their  left 
without  defenders.  flank.    As  the  garrison  of  Paris  and  the  Brit- 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  opening  days  of  ish  in  the  field  had  caught  Von  Kluck  be- 
the  campaign  was  whether  Russia  could  tween  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  Rus- 
gather  up  her  troops  north  and  south  and  sians  west  and  north  of  Warsaw  had  envel- 
concentrate  them  on  the  Vistula  from  War-  oped  Von  Hindenburg.  To  avoid  disaster, 
saw  to  Ivangorod  before  the  Germans  defeat  was  unavoidable.  At  the  same  mo- 
reached  those  cities,  or  whether  she  would  ment  before  Ivangorod  the  Austro-German 
pay  the  price  of  her  recklessness  by  losing  not  army  was  checked,  flung  back  as  Von  Buelow 
only  Galicia,  which  she  had  conquered,  but  and  Von  Hausen  had  been  on  the  eastern 
most  of  her  own   Poland.     What   followed   Marne. 

was  not  a  campaign  of  strategy  but  of  con-  The  military  details  were  insignificant, 
centration.  Vienna  steadily  reported  the  re-  What  was  of  utmost  importance  now  was 
treat  of  Russians  from  Galicia,  Przemysl  the  fact  that  Russia,  like  France,  had  been 
lcng  besieged  was  relieved,  Hungary  freed  able  to  concentrate  at  the  decisive  point  a  su- 
from  Cossacks,  Bukovina  reconquered,  Jaro-  perior  force,  to  retreat,  to  concentrate,  to 
slav  retaken,  the  whole  line  of  the  San  occu-  conduct  a  tremendous  operation  of  transport, 
pied.  Of  a  sudden  Austrian  prospects  from  carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  over 
a  low  ebb  seem  to  be  mounting.  several  hundred  miles  and  bringing  them  into 

Meantime  Austrian  and  German  armies  action  in  time, 
in  Poland  flowed  steadily  forward.  They  At  the  Marne  the  Germans  had  suffered 
had  something  over  a  hundred  miles  to  go.  something  approximating  a  real  defeat.  On 
The  country  was  fairly  level,  well  populated,  the  Vistula  they  were  halted  rather  than 
but  they  were  lacking  railroads  and  high-  beaten,  were  able  to  retreat  in  perfect  order, 
ways  such  as  had  made  the  western  invasion  losing  few  prisoners,  and  only  those  guns 
easy.  Already,  too,  winter  was  at  hand,  the  which  were  bemired.  But  what  was  unmis- 
roads  were  mired,  sleet  storms  beat  upon  the  takable  was  that  they  had  been  beaten  at 
invaders  not  too  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  their  own  game  by  their  own  methods.  Rus- 
that  other  invasion  which  cost  Napoleon  his  sia  was  not  the  Russia  of  Mukden,  but  a 
army  and  ultimately  his  throne.  Russia  which  had  been  schooled  by  Germany 

Yet  with  little  resistance  the  invasion  pro-  and  Japan.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was 
gressed.  Its  guns  became  audible  in  War-  not  a  Kuropatkin,  whom  retreat  could  render 
saw,  its  advance  guard  was  seven  miles  from  incapable  of  attack.  As  a  military  engage- 
the  Polish  capital,  the  railroad  between  War-  ment  the  Battle  of  the  Vistula  had  been  in- 
saw  and  Ivangorod  was  cut  and  Ivangorod  significant,  little  more  than  a  skirmish  as  com- 
assailed.  Late  in  October  the  Germans  were  pared  with  the  Battle  of  Flanders,  now 
apparently  as  near  their  eastern  goal  as  they  raging  in  the  west,  but  as  a  moral  demon- 
had  been  in  early  September  in  their  western  stration,  it  was  incalculably  valuable,  im- 
invasion.     Moreover  a  world,  which  had  not   pressive. 

recovered  from  the  German  exploit  at  Ant-        For    ten    years   Napoleon    had   dominated 
werp,  again  began  to  believe  that  despite  all    Europe  by  the  supreme  skill  of  his  general- 
her  handicaps  Germany  might  yet  triumph,    ship.      But   in   the   end   he   taught  his   oppo- 
nents to  fi^iht  according  to  his  own  methods; 
VI.    THE    MARNE    OVER    AGAIN      then,  their  numbers  overwhelmed  him.     For 

a    generation    the    old<  r    German    statesmen 

But,  suddenly,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  had  looked  forward  apprehensively  toward 
when  complete  success  seemed  within  the  the  time  when  Russia,  with  her  vast  popula- 
German  grasp,  Petrograd,  long  silent  became  tion,  should  have  armies  efficiently  equipped, 
vocal,  announced  that  the  German  advance,  intelligently  led.  It  was  easy  to  exaggerate 
now  in  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw,  which  had  the  extent  of  Russian  success  on  the  Vistula 
suffered  from  aeroplane  bombs  as  Paris  had  from  the  mere  military  standpoint.  But  the 
earlier,  was  checked.  Along  the  Vistula  moral  effect  was  less  easily  overdrawn, 
there  had   been   repeated   the  Allied   success       The  immediate  consequences  were  shown: 
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First,  in  an  admirably  conducted  retreat  of  Minor  and  the  British  establishment  in 
all  the  invading  forces,  particularly  Von  Egypt  to  attack.  From  the  first  circum- 
Hindenburg's  army,  which  retired  swiftly,  stance  the  Germans,  who  had  led  Turkey 
succinctly,  with  minor  losses.  Secondly,  in  into  the  conflict,  hoped  to  profit  by  forcing 
the  announcement  on  November  12  that  Rus-  Russia  to  weaken  her  European  armies  to 
sian  troops  were  again  in  East  Prussia  and  protect  her  Asiatic  frontiers,  thus  lessening 
for  the  f^rst  time  in  Posen.  At  the  same  the  pressure  upon  Austria, 
time  Vienna  confessed  that  the  campaign  in  As  to  Egypt,  the  immediate  objective  was 
Galicia  had  been  abandoned,  that  Przemysl  the  Suez  Canal.  To  block  this  was  to  in- 
was  again  invested,  and  that  Prussian  troops  terrupt  the  flow  of  commerce  between  Eng- 
were  in  Tarnow,  that  is,  nearer  Cracow  on  land  and  India,  to  cut  off  Indian  contingents 
the  east  than  they  had  ever  been.  Copen-  sent  to  Europe,  and,  if  Indian  unrest  culmi- 
hagen  repeated  from  Berlin  vague  rumors  nated  in  revolt,  to  delay  British  troops  sent 
of  the   flight  of   Silesian   and    Posen   popula-   east. 

tions, — of  a  new  exodus  in  East  Prussia.  For  the   Sultan   there   was   the   immediate 

In  other  words,  Russia  was  now  back  gain  incident  to  a  possible  reconquest  of  a 
where  she  had  been  when  the  German  drive  province  still  nominally  subject  to  him.  Its 
for  Warsaw  started,  and  she  was  even  far-  Mohammedan  population  had  long  been  re- 
ther  west  in  places.  Her  armies  were  ported  disaffected,  and  it  might  welcome  the 
stronger  in  numbers,  and  fired  by  recent  sue-  Sultan's  forces.  Certainly  England  would 
cesses.  In  Galicia  and  Bukovina  she  had  have  to  send  troops  to  Egypt  that  were 
regained  all  her  lost  territory.  She  had  not  needed  in  France  and  Belgium.  Her  plans 
suffered  by  the  German  drive,  Austria  had  would  be  blocked,  her  difficulties,  already  in- 
not  materially  profited.  It  "was  still  prema-  creased  by  a  South  African  revolt  "made  in 
ture  to  forecast  the  beginning  cf  a  march  to  Germany"  would  be  multiplied. 
Berlin.  But  on  November  15,  there  was  Finally  the  Germans  might  hope,  when 
prospect  of  German  operations  on  the  de-  the  Sultan  had  proclaimed  the  "Holy  War," 
fensive  on  or  within  her  frontiers,  and  new  to  cripple  France  in  Algeria,  Tunis  and 
reports  of  the  depletion  of  the  western  armies  Morocco,  England  in  India  as  well  as  Egypt, 
to  reinforce  the  eastern.  Russia  in  Europe,  if  the  Mohammedan  popu- 

In  her  Polish  campaign  Germany  had  net  lations  responded  to  the  summons.  On  the 
no  disaster,  but  she  had  failed,  even  more  other  hand,  since  the  Italian  colony  of 
completely  than  at  the  Marne,  because  she  Tripoli  was  bound  to  be  affected,  too,  Ger- 
had  been  swept  back  out  of  Russian  terri-  many  ran  the  risk  of  bringing  Italy  in 
tory,  and  had  not  taken  root  as  at  the  Aisne.   against  her. 

Meantime  France  and  Russia  were  up,  Eng-  Fighting  immediately  began  on  the  Arme- 
land  soon  to  be  expected.  The  meaning  of  nian  frontier  and  there  was  prompt  evidence 
her  failure  was  to  be  read  in  Bernhardi's  that  Russia  had  not  neglected  this  corner  of 
words, — "So  far  as  human  nature  is  able  to  her  great  empire.  Indeed,  the  early  reports 
tell  Germany  can  only  rely  on  being  success-  from  Petrograd  chronicled  victories  and  the 
ful  if  she  is  absolutely  determined  to  break  advance  through  Armenia  toward  Erzerum. 
the  superiority  of  her  enemies  by  a  victory  That  Armenia,  long  suffering  from  the 
over  one  or  the  other  of  them  before  their  Kurds,  would  welcome  Christian  armies 
total  strength  can  come  into  action."  seemed   natural.      But  Turkey,   too,   claimed 

victory    for   her   German-led   armies,   and   in 
VI         TURKEY  ENLISTS  mid-November  the  situation  was  still  obscure, 

but  as  the  situation  developed  Petrograd  con- 
Before  the  Vistula  campaign  had  termi-  ceded  the  gains  Constantinople  claimed,  and 
nated  the  two  German  warships  which  at  the  it  became  evident  Russia  had  planned  a  de- 
opening  of  the  war  had  taken  refuge  in  Con-  fensive  fight  on  her  Asiatic  marches, 
stantinople,  attacked  Russian  Black  Sea  In  the  same  fashion  Turkish  troops 
ports.  Turkish  failure  to  comply  with  the  promptly  moved  west  from  the  Mecca  rail- 
demands  of  the  Allies  was  presently  followed  road  toward  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  the 
by  a  declaration  of  war  by  England,  France,  Suez  Canal.  But  British  warships  quite  as 
and  Russia.  promptly  appeared  on  these  coasts.     London 

Laying  aside  the  political  considerations,  announced  that  territorial  garrisons  had 
too  numerous  to  be  described  in  this  article,  been  sent  to  Egypt,  that  the  Australian  con- 
the  first  effect  of  the  Turkish  entrance  was  tingent  would  soon  arrive,  that  the  Egyp- 
to    expose    the    Russian    provinces    in    Asia  tian   troops  remained  loyal.     Algeria,  Tunis 
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and  Egypt,  too,  showed  no  immediate  signs 
of  revolt.  Indeed,  Tripoli  appeared  to  be 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  Sultan;  and  Ital- 
ian troops  were  hurried  to  Africa. 

Turkey's  appearance  in  the  battle  lines 
represented  a  supreme  effort  of  German 
diplomacy  to  restore  the  balance  between  tnc 
two  forces.  In  Sofia,  too,  German  agents 
sought  to  enlist  the  Bulgar  still  smarting 
over  his  Balkan  defeats  and  eager  to  regain 
the  Macedonian  territory  taken  by  Servia. 
If  Bulgaria  joined  Turkey  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  force  a  way  through  Servia  for  Turk- 
ish troops,  and  conceivably  bring  them  on 
the  battlefields  of  Galicia  and  Flanders. 
But  British  and  Russian  agents  were  equally 
busy,  urging  Servia  to  placate  Bulgaria  by 
territorial  concessions,  promising  Adrianople 
also  to  Ferdinand.  And  so  Bulgaria,  for  the 
moment,  held  her  hand. 

VIII.   The  Battle  of  Flanders 

In  late  October,  while  the  outcome  of  the 
Vistula  campaign  was  still  in  doubt,  there 
opened  in  the  western  field  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  present  war  to 
date.  For  the  next  five  weeks  on  a  front  of 
barely  twenty-five  miles  and  with  a  depth  of 
hardly  ten,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  by  day  and  by  night  struggled  for  the 
possession  of  a  score  of  villages  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Lys.  At  the  end  of  five 
weeks  the  battle  line  at  many  points  remained 
unchanged,  and  if  at  a  few  places  the  Ger- 
mans had  advanced  a  mile  or  two,  there  was 
still  lacking  the  slightest  decisive  advantage 
to  either  side. 

The  purpose  of  the  German  strategy  was 
plain.  Antwerp  taken,  Ostend  captured, 
there  was  an  apparent  opportunity  to  sweep 
down  the  coast  to  Calais,  to  Boulogne,  to 
seize  Dunkirk,  the  last  French  fortress  in  the 
north,  to  take  root  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  to  bring  by  canal  and  river 
the  submarines,  already  so  fatal  to  British 
warships,  to  threaten  England  as  Napoleon 
had  threatened  it  with  invasion,  to  menace 
London  by  Zeppelin  fleets,  by  heavy  artillery 
and  mines  to  close  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
leave  the  port  of  London  as  dead  as  that  of 
Hamburg. 

Once  Antwerp  fell,  the  army  corps  re- 
leased from  this  operation  drove  south  upon 
the  heels  of  the  retreating  Belgians.  From 
every  corner  of  the  German  Empire  garri- 
sons and  artillery  were  gathered  up  for  a  su- 
preme thrust, — a  thrust  through  France,  but 
in  fact  aimed  at  England,  the  nation  now  be- 


come the  object  of  the  concentrated  hatred 
and  wrath  of  all  Germany. 

Not  less  rapid -was  the  concentration  of  the 
Allies.  Coming  north  across  the  French 
frontier,  French  regular  troops,  British  forces 
slowly  withdrawn  from  the  Aisne,  Sikhs, 
Ghurkas,  all  the  Indian  contingent  now  to 
have  their  baptism  of  fire,  Senegalese  and 
Moroccan  riflemen,  Turcos  and  Legioniares, 
— finally  the  retreating  remnant  of  the  Bel- 
gians reinforced  by  French  and  British  ma- 
rines,— gathered  around  the  sleepy  little 
Flemish  town  of  Ypres,  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  at  Nieuport,  behind  the  Yser 
River  and  the  canal  that  joined  it  to  the  Lys, 
to  meet  the  storm. 

A  more  admirable  country  for  defense  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  Eastward  from  the 
dunes  stretched  an  intricate  maze  of  ri\er, 
canal  and  ditch,  much  of  the  land  liable  to 
inundation,  once  the  sluices  wrere  open, — all 
of  it  certain  to  become  a  swamp,  should  the 
first  storms  of  winter  begin.  On  this  front 
a  dozen  large  and  small  villages,  and  hun- 
dreds of  little  stone  farmhouses  offered 
cover.  Trenches  dug  to-day  might  be  flooded 
to-morrow;  artillery  dragged  within  range 
over  level  fields  might  be  submerged  and 
bemired  to-morrow. 

Such  was  the  country  between  the  Lys  and 
the  5sa.  Here  for  more  than  a  month  there 
continued  with  slight  interruption  one  of  the 
most  intricate,  confused  and  indescribable 
conflicts  in  all  the  history  of  war,  fought  by 
men  of  more  races,  religions,  colors  and  na- 
tionalities than  any  battlefield  in  western  Eu- 
rope had  known  since  the  onrush  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Islam  was  halted  on  the  field  of 
Tours.  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  America  and 
Australia  shared  in  the  glory  and  the 
slaughter. 

IX.   The  Deadlock 

The  first  blow  fell  along  the  seacoast  south 
of  Ostend,  fell  upon  the  remnant  of  Belgian 
forces,  led  by  their  intrepid  King  standing 
behind  the  Yser  River  at  Nieuport,  where  it 
enters  the  sea.  Here  for  days  the  Belgians 
maintained  an  unequal  combat.  At  the  criti- 
cal moment  a  British  fleet  took  station  be- 
yond the  dunes  and  with  their  heavy  artillery 
beat  down  the  German  advance,  after  a 
slaughter  which  was  terrible 

Halted  here,  the  Germans  moved  inland 
and  came  on  again  about  Dixmude,  halfway 
between  Ypres  and  Nieuport.  Here  once 
more  they  made  progress  until  the  Belgians 
in   their   despair  opened   the  sluices  and  the 
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water  flowed  over  fertile  fields  carrying  ruin 
with  it,  turning  the  whole  country  into  a 
lake,  drowning  the  invaders  in  huge  num- 
bers, creating  an  obstacle  impassable  for  the 
present,  repeating  the  exploit  of  the  Dutch 
in  their  glorious  fight  against  Alva. 

Eastward  from  Dixmude,  which  pres- 
ently, after  the  most  desperate  of  struggles 
and  after  changing  hands  many  times,  re- 
mained with  the  Germans,  the  attack  was  di- 
rected at  Ypres.  Here  the  British  stood. 
Here  the  Kaiser's  wish  was  gratified  and  the 
troops  of  England  met  the  gallant  Bavarians 
and  did  not  succumb.  At  points  the  line  bent 
back.  Such  real  gains  as  were  made  were 
made  by  the  Germans,  but  the  line  held. 
Day  and  night  the  slaughter  went  on. 
Trenches,  hills,  farmhouses  were  taken  and 
retaken.  Villages  and  towns  were  trans- 
formed into  heaps  of  ashes. 

To  add  to  the  horror,  winter  began  and 
sleet  and  rain, — finally  snow, — fell,  trans- 
forming the  whole  country  into  a  swamp. 
In  the  inextricable  tangle  of  roads,  buildings 


and  ruined  towns,  the  bodies  of  men  lay  un- 
buried  for  days.  The  streams  and  ditches 
were  choked  with  the  human  wreckage.  All 
semblance  of  strategy  vanished.  Tactical 
considerations  were  subordinated  to  the  sim- 
ple, single  purpose  of  an  advance  by  the  mere 
weight  of  numbers.  It  became  not  a  strug- 
gle based  on  the  application  of  modern  theo- 
ries, but  a  death  grapple  between  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  trans- 
formed by  suffering,  by  deprivation,  by  the 
misery  of  the  winter  storms,  to  mere  animals, 
clad  in  clothes  reduced  to  rags,  or  undiscov- 
erable  beneath  the  outward  layers  of  mud. 

Again  and  again  more  losses,  frightful  at- 
trition, seemed  to  bring  the  German  effort  to 
a  standstill.  Yet  always  in  a  few  hours  or 
days  new  thousands  returned  to  the  charge. 
Always,  too,  they  came  forward  fearlessly,  a 
song  upon  their  lips.  Regiments  of  youths 
took  the  place  of  the  older  men  of  the  first 
line,  but  the  boys  were  not  less  brave  than 
the  men,  the  recruits  than  the  veterans. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Flanders.     Such  it 
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remained  at  the  time  these  lines  were  writ-  political     importance,     in     late     November 

ten.    After  five  weeks  it  was  still  a  deadlock,  pointed  to  a  winter  of  horror.     As  the  foes 

Perhaps  it  was  the  prelude  to  a  new  phase  in  of  Napoleon  declined  to  give  him  a  respite 

the  Great  War,  in  which  campaigns  such  as  in  1814,  so  those  of  William  II  were  plainly 

that  of  the  Marne  and  the  Vistula  would  resolved  to  go  forward.     The  mere  burden 

give  way  to  a  long,  dull,  terrible  war  of  de-  of  maintaining  so  many  millions  of  men  in 

struction,  of  wearing  out,  in  which  victory  arms   compelled   every   sacrifice    that   might 

would  be  discoverable,  if  at  all,  when  the  aw-  hasten  the  end  of  the  conflict, 
ful  toll  of  casualties  first  began  to  tell  on  the 

weaker  of  the  opponents.  Yet,  if  the  battle  X.  NUMBERS 
had  no  decisive  outcome,  it  remained  unmis- 
takable that  as  the  Kaiser  had  failed  at  the  In  November  speculation  as  to  the  num- 
Vistula,  he  had  so  far  failed  in  Flanders.  On  bers  actually  engaged  was  general.  Statis- 
November  20  he  was  actually  but  a  mile  or  ticians  and  strategists  "lisped  for  millions  till 
two  nearer  Calais  than  on  October  20;  and  the  millions  came."  But  the  simple  fact  to 
the  Allies,  if  they  had  not  won  a  battle,  had  be  told  with  all  frankness  is  that  for  the  out- 
gained  a  month  for  Kitchener's  army.  side  world  the  subject  remains  a  complete 
In  the  west,  apart  from  Flanders,  the  re-  mystery.  It  is  merely  possible  to  guess,  and 
suits  of  the  November  operations  were  insig-  to  fortify  guess  by  ingenious  calculation.  It 
niflcant.  About  Arras  there  was  desperate  is  safe  to  say  that  most  estimates  have  been 
fighting  as  indecisive  as  that  to  the  north,  exaggerated,  but  then  it  remains  only  to  guess. 
Along  the  Aisne  near  Soissons  the  Germans  With  this  preface  I  here  set  down  the 
gained  ground  only  to  lose  it,  but  advances  figures  which  seem  to  me  to  represent  the 
and  retreats  were  over  distances  measured  by  maximum  of  possibility  for  the  forces  now 
one  or  two  miles.  Eastward  to  the  Argonne,  actually  in  the  field, 
about  Verdun,  along  the  Meuse,  along  the  Germany  3,000,000 
Vosges  the  deadlock  continued, — not  a  dead-  Austria  1,000,000 
lock  endured  calmly,  but  a  continuing  dead- 


France 

2,000,000 

Russia 

2,000,000 

England 

250,000 

Belgium 

200,000 

Servia 

300,000 

lock   which    desperate   effort   on   both   sides  4,000,000 

could  not  break.    Everywhere  in  the  west  the 

war  was  becoming  a  war  of  trenches,  of  aw-  4,750,000 

ful  casualty  lists,  of  indescribable  human  suf-  Qerman  and  Brit|sh  fi            for  losses  sup. 

fenng,  of  misery  and  agony  beyond  the  tell-  j     a  more  satisfact        basis  for  calculation. 

ing,  for  which  the  official  statements  had  no  M     estjmate  f()r  these  [$  as  follows; 

other   phrase    than  the   daily, —  there   is  no 

rWki'nn  "  Germany              750,000          France                  500,000 

Vx7 '•  u     u                       i    u     c            ■  Austria                 350,000          Russia                   500,000 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  winter  storms  England  50,000 

there   was,  too,  raised  the  natural  question:  1,100,000         Servia                 70,000 

Would  the  campaigns  end   for  the  season?  Belgium              80,000 

For  this,  unhappily,  there  could  be  but  one  T^oVooo 
answer.      Germany,    with    the    prospect    of 

Kitchener's  million,  of  all  the  colonial  levies  In  sum  I  believe  that  the  four  continental 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  of  new  Russian  hordes,  nations  have  put  into  the  field,  so  far,  forces 
could  not  yet  resign  the  offensive.  She  could  twice  as  large  as  their  regular  first-line  es- 
not  consent  to  sit  still,  hemmed  in  by  foes,  tablishments  called  out  at  the  first  mobiliza- 
cut  off  from  all  direct  relations  with  the  tion,  which  would  be  about  the  total  of  the 
world  by  the  fatal  operation  of  sea  power, —  figures  in  both  tables  combined.  The  official 
weaker  in  resources  of  capital,  and  eventu-  lists  of  the  Germans  up  to  mid-October 
ally  of  men,  than  her  great  opponents.  showed  some  500,000  casualties.  Since  the 
Russia  with  the  memories  of  Eylau  and  real  fighting  did  not  begin  until  about  Au- 
Moscow,  her  greatest  triumphs  won  in  win-  gust  14,  this  would  mean  a  loss  of  250,000 
ter,  with  an  army  inured  to  cold  and  hard-  per  month  or  750,000  to  November  15.  This 
ship  and  now  on  the  German  frontier  and  in  in  turn  would  represent  a  20  per  cent.  loss. 
East  Prussia  and  Galicia,  had  no  incentive  to  The  same  percentage  would  represent  a 
pause.  For  France,  the  enemy  on  her  soil  500,000  loss  for  Russia  and  France.  A 
doomed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  people  British  official  list  with  the  naval  losses  in- 
to misery.  To  France  and  England  alike,  eluded  for  the  same  period  showed  57,000. 
Belgium  cried  for  deliverance.  Every  prep-  Allowing  for  the  naval,  50,000  might  be 
aration,  every  consideration  of  military  and  charged  to  the  army  and  this,  in  turn,  would 
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represent  20  per  cent,  of  the  250,000,  which 
is  the  largest  figure  it  is  possible  to  believe 
England  has  had  in  the  field  as  yet.  Austrian 
disasters  warrant  the  belief  that  her  losses 
have  been  far  larger  than  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

Unquestionably,  all  the  combatant  nations 
havt  large  reserves  still  available,  but  by  no 
means  the  millions  that  are  found  in  various 
patriotic  estimates.  Germany  can  without 
question  put  1,500,000  new  troops  in; 
France,  1,000,000;  Russia  at  least  2,000,000. 
All  these  are  trained  troops.  Behind  this 
Russia    has    inexhaustible    resources    of    un- 


trained men.  France,  outside  of  native 
troops,  has  relatively  few.  Austria,  her  first 
line  being  exhausted,  will  probably  be  the 
worst  off  of  all. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  France, 
Austria  and  Germany  must  continue  the 
business  of  national  life,  if  only  to  supply  the 
armies  and  feed  the  cannon.  If  these  figures 
have  any  basis  in  fact,  then  the  arrival  of 
Kitchener's  million  early  in  1915,  with  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  the  second  million  by 
Autumn,  must  have  a  tremendous  meaning, 
particularly  as  the  contest  tends  more  and 
more  to  become  one  of  mere  endurance. 


Underwood  4  Underwood,  New  York 

FRENCH  TRENCHES  NEAR  THE  RIVER  YSER.  EXTREME  FRONT  OF  FRENCH  LEFT  WING 
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CAMP  OF  FRENCH  INFANTRY  HELD  IN  RESERVE  BETWEEN  DUNKIRK  AND  YPRES.  WHERE  THE  GERMAN 

FORCES  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  A  CRUSHING  BLOW 
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TURKEY  AND  HER  FRIENDS 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  F.  HERRICK,  D.D. 

[Dr.  Herrick,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  was  a  resident  of  the  Turkish  Empire  for  half 
a  century.  Part  of  his  service  was  rendered  as  the  president  of  Anatolia  College,  although  this  was 
only  one  of  many  educational  interests  with  which  he  was  related.  In  his  article  contributed  to 
this  number,  Mr.  Oscar  Straus  refers  to  Dr.  Herrick  as  one  of  the  great  Americans  who  have  done 
so  much  for  education  in  Turkey.  Dr.  Herrick  wrote  for  the  October  Review  an  article  on  "The 
Turkish   Crisis  and   American   Interests."     The   present  article   is   a  sequel   to  that. — The  Editor.] 


THE  die  is  cast.  The  overmastering 
influence  of  Germany  at  Constantinople 
has  turned  the  long-balanced  scale.  The 
Germans  fomented  Turkish  irritation  over 
the  seizure  by  England  of  the  two  dread- 
naughts  building  for  her  in  British  ship- 
yards. The  Kaiser's  "friendship"  for  the 
Turkish  Government  was  conspicuous  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Armenian  massacres  in 
1895;  and  German  plans  for  a  controlling 
influence  in  Turkey  have  prospered  ever 
since  and  have  now  culminated  in  forcing  the 
Turks  to  fight  for  Germany.  The  Turkish 
papers  latest  received  here  contain  no  inti- 
mation of  the  push  into  war  which  actually 
took  place  a  few  days  after  the  publication 
of  these  papers  at  Constantinople. 

The  Turkish  Government  and  people, 
the  Sultan,  the  Heir-Apparent,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet,  saw  the  fatal  peril  of 
entering  the  war.  A  small  minority  in  the 
Cabinet,  pressed  hard  by  Germany,  has 
crushed  Turkey  between  the  anvil  of  her 
Western  friends  and  the  hammer  of  her 
Eastern  foe. 

Hopes  cherished  for  the  success  against 
tremendous  odds  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment long  since  suffered  eclipse.  Even  the 
liberal  Turks  could  not  work  unselfishly  to- 
gether. They  long  ago  split  into  two  hos- 
tile parties.  Neither  Arabs,  Armenians,  nor 
Greeks  trusted  them  as  possessed  of  sincere 
patriotism.  Oriental  ambitions  are  narrow, 
personal,  or  racial. 

Of  the  present  population  of  Turkey, — 
about  18,000,000, — scarcely  more  than  half 
are  Turks.  The  Arabs,  some  4,000,000, 
though  co-religionists  of  the  Turks,  have 
never  cordially  accepted  Turkish  rule,  nor 
have  the  Kurds,  who  are  also  Moslems. 
The  4,000,000  Greek  and  Armenian  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey  have  cherished  their  own 
national  aspirations  through  all  the  centuries 
of  their  subjection. 

The  map  of  extreme  southeastern  Europe 


and  western  Asia  is  not  yet  drawn.  The 
process  of  carving  the  Turkey  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. Before  all  is  done  the  native  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  of  Constanti- 
nople also,  will  suffer  untold  anguish.  It 
will  be  a  time  of  great  anxiety,  perhaps 
of  suffering,  for  foreign  residents  in  the 
country. 

But  some  results  can  be  reckoned  on  with 
such  a  degree  of  certainty  that  one  may 
anticipate  them  pretty  confidently,  even 
though  experience  tells  us  that  the  unexpect- 
ed is  continually  happening  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Every  one  of  the  Allies  except  Japan,  also 
each  one  of  the  Balkan  states,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  the  present  struggle, 
and  so  is  Italy. 

The  papers  publish  information,  coming 
from  Berlin,  that  a  Moslem  "Holy  War" 
is  proclaimed  at  Constantinople!  By  whom? 
and  to  whom?  That  kindly  gentleman,  the 
Sultan,  is  the  only  person  authorized  to  pro- 
claim a  Holy  War.  He  does  not  desire  war, 
holy  or  other.  If  he  did  issue  such  a  proc- 
lamation, who  would  take  heed?  Not  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  or  those  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  who  are  half  of  all  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  world.  Probably  the 
proclamation  issues  from  Berlin.  We  may 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  for  the  present. 
If  we  must  have  something  to  be  frightened 
over,  in  addition  to  the  actual  horrors  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  pan-Islamism  or  a  Holy  War 
will  serve  very  well.  But  meantime  we  will 
remember  that  a  brutum  fulmen  doesn't  kill 
men  as  rifles  and  cannon  do. 

AMERICAN   INTERESTS   CHIEFLY   PHIL- 
ANTHROPIC 

What  concern  have  we  with  Turkey's 
future?  How  will  the  great  overturning 
affect  America?  Politically,  not  at  all;  com- 
mercially America  has  growing  interests  in 
Turkey.     They  are  not  of  great  magnitude 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 


A  GROUP  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  TURKISH  ARMY 

(Xote  the  modern   uniforms   worn  by  the  officers  of  this    group    and    by    the    officers    and    private    soldiers    in    the 
picture    below.      This    is    only    one    indication    of    the    complete   modernization  of  the  Turkish  army) 
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as  yet.  They  will  increase  when  the  war  is 
over. 

The  chief  American  interests  in  Turkey 
have  been,  and  will  still  be,  philanthropic  in- 
terests. These  institutions,  churches,  schools, 
hospitals,  the  press,  now  firmly  established 
at  all  the  strategic  centers  of  Turkey,  have 
cost  many  millions  of  dollars  and  are  worked 
by  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
adult  Americans.  In  the  present  conflict  it 
will  be  the  desire  and  the  purpose  of  every 
power  involved  that  no  harm  shall  come  to 
the  persons  or  the  institutions  of  Americans. 

This  statement  will  not  be  questioned  by 
anyone  except  in  view  of  one  probable  re- 
sult of  the  war,  viz. :  the  ascendency  of  Rus- 
sia  in   Asia   Minor   and   at  Constantinople. 

Fifty,  and  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  very 
few  Americans  were  ready  to  look  with  any 
degree  of  favor  at  the  prospect  of  Russia's 
attaining  her  age-long  desire  and  purpose  of 
making  Constantinople  Czaragrad  and  dom- 
inating Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  meantime 
two  great  changes  have  taken  place. 

First,  the  position  of  American  philan- 
thropic work  in  Turkey  is  tenfold  stronger 
than  it  was  thirty-five  years  ago.  Our  col- 
leges and  high  schools  have  not  only  in- 
creased in  number  during  this  time,  but, 
what  is  much  more  important,  it  is  during 
this  period  that  these  institutions  have  be- 
come possessed  of  adequate  plants  and  teach- 
ing force  and  have  become  firmly  established. 

INCREASED  INFLUENCE  WITH    MOSLEMS 

We  have  also  moved  forward  from  a  posi- 
tion where  we  had  not  yet  gained  the  full 
confidence  even  of  the  Christian  races,  much 
less  of  the  Moslems,  to  a  position  where  we 
have  the  hearty  and  undoubting  confidence  of 
every  race  and  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our  schools 
are  crowded  with  pupils  from  every  race, 
and  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  nearly  all 
of  them  established  within  a  score  of  years, 
are  eagerly  welcomed  alike  by  Moslems  and 
non-Moslems. 


There  are  at  least  a  thousand  Moslem 
pupils  in  the  American  colleges  and  high 
schools  in  Turkey  at  the  present  time, — 
boys  and  girls  placed  by  their  parents  in 
Christian  schools  because  they  know  that 
there  alone  is  found  thorough  mental  train- 
ing, coupled  with  that  moral  and  spiritual 
discipline  on  which  manly  and  womanly 
character  is  built  up. 

Russia's  friendly  attitude 

Secondly,  the  attitude  of  Russians  toward 
our  work  in  Turkey  has  completely  changed 
since  General  Ignatieff  said  to  our  early  mis- 
sionaries, "My  august  master,  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias,  will  never  permit  American  mis- 
sionaries to  plant  their  feet  in  Turkey." 
The  Russians  have  come  to  know  us  and 
understand  our  aims  and  methods  better. 
They  see  that  our  work  in  all  lines  is  not 
only  no  menace  to  their  legitimate  influence, 
but  will  help  on  those  plans  which  in  recent 
years  have  gone  far  to  shape  Russian  policy 
for  the  uplift  of  her  own  people.  There  are 
now  forty  Russian  pupils  in  Anatolia  Col- 
lege. 

That  Russia  will  attempt  to  destroy  or 
even  to  limit  and  hamper  our  work  is  un- 
thinkable. There  will  be  a  closer  govern- 
mental interest  shown  in  that  work  than  now 
exists,  but  we  need  not  fear  that  harm  will 
come  from  that.  Under  Russian  domination 
the  material  condition  of  all  the  people  will 
be  greatly  inproved  and  that  will  diminish 
emigration  and  furnish  a  basis  for  intellectual 
and  spiritual  progress. 

To  aid  in  all  this,  Americans  are  in  all 
respects  better  prepared  than  others  to  be 
the  leaders.  That  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
years  of  reconstruction,  hardships  will  con- 
front us,  to  be  endured  with  and  for  the 
people,  is  certain,  but  we  shall  help  to  usher 
in  a  new  era  for  those  long-suffering  races. 
Of  this  high  privilege  let  us  be  well  assured. 
It  is  ours,  in  God's  providence,  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  regeneration  of  the  races  of 
that  historic  land. 


PANORAMIC   VIEW  OF   ROBERT  COLLEGE.  CONSTANTINOPLE 

(Standing   on    the    college   grounds,    on   the    historic    Bosphorus,    one    looks    across    from    Turkey    in    Europe    to 

•    Turkey    in    Asia) 


AMERICANS  IN  TURKEY 

Their  Notable  Work  for  Education 
BY  HON.  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

[Mr.  Straus  has  represented  our  Government,  a?  Minister  and  Ambassador,  at  Constantinople, 
at  three  different  periods,  having  been  persuaded  to  go  the  second  and  third  times  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  an  urgent  or  delicate  nature,  because  of  his  unusual  success  and  ability  as  shown  in  the  first 
period.  At  this  time,  when  Turkey  has  been  drawn  into  the  great  war,  it  is  gratifying  to  obtain 
from  Mr.  Straus  the  sincere  tribute  presented  herewith  to  the  value  of  the  work  that  American 
philanthropy  has  long  carried  on  in  the  Turkish  Empire. — The  Editor.] 


t^EW  people  have  a  proper  conception 
-*-  and  understanding  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  American  missionaries  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  This  work  began  as  far  back 
as  1820,  when  the  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  started  work  in  Palestine.  The 
original  purpose  was  to  "convert  the  hea- 
then," as  distinguished  from  educational.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  Mohammedan 
was  no  heathen  and  that  he  was  sincerely  and 
deeply  attached  to  his  own  religion,  which  he 
believed  to  be  better  and  more  spiritual  than 
Christianity.  The  Oriental  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity with  which  the  Mohammedans  of 
Turkey  wore  familiar,  and  which  historically 
are  the  oldest,  gave  them  some  justification 
for  so  believing. 

The  idea  of  converting  the  heathen  always 
had  an  attraction  and  a  romantic  spiritual 
charm  for  devout  Christians,  and  was  one 
of  the  motives  in  the  background  that  finally 
induced  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  lend  coun- 
tenance to  the  plan  of  Columbus,  which  re- 
sulted  in  the  discovery  of  our  country. 

The  growth  of  the  American  missions  in 
Turkey  during  the  first  thirty  years  was 
comparatively  slow.  At  Constantinople 
work  in  Hible  translation  and  the  creation  of 
a  Christian  literature  in  three  languages,  in 
opening  primary  schools  as  well  as  in  evange- 
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listic  efforts  was  begun  by  the  early  mission- 
aries, Goodell,  Dwight,  and  Schauffler  in 
1832,  and  in  the  early  50's  the  work  already 
begun  in  Syria  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  William  M.  Thompson, 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss  and  Rev.  Henry 
Jessup,  who  were  subsequently  joined  by 
others  of  equally  high  attainments,  such  as 
George  E.  Post  and  James  S.  Dennis,  who 
came  to  Beirut  and  established  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College,  which  now  has  a  student 
roll  of  some  nine  hundred,  and  a  medical 
school  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
some  of  our  best  medical  colleges.  The 
president  is  Howard  S.  Bliss,  the  son  of  the 
founder,  who  is  still,  after  some  sixty  years 
of  serVice,  the  emeritus  president  of  this 
excellent    institution. 

The  two  principal  American  missionary 
bodies  that  have  carried  on  the  work  in 
Turkey  are  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Con- 
gregational  boards,  the  one  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  and  the  other  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  with  headquarters  in  Bos- 
ton. They  subsequently  divided  the  field 
between  them,  the  Presbyterian  board  taking 
the  southern  or  Syrian  field  with  its  center 
in   Beirut,  on   the   Mediterranean   coast,   and 
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the  other,  the  American  board,  taking  the 
northern  field  with  its  center  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  purposes  of  both  of  these  mis- 
sionary bodies  was  religious,  as  distinguished 
from  educational;  and  in  1856  the  American 
board  passed  a  resolution  distinctly  limiting 
its  activities  to  missionary  work. 

Just  as  the  Presbyterian  board  had  sent  a 
high  class  of  men  to  the  southern  field,  so 
the  American  board  had  sent  an  equally 
high  class  of  men  to  the  northern  field,  who 
soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  most  crying 
needs  of  the  people  was  education,  and  that 
the  Eastern  Christian  was  as  much  in  need. of 
this  education  as  the   Mohammedan. 

In  1857  James  and  William  Dwight,  the 
sons  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  then  a 
missionary  in  Constantinople,  called  to  the 
attention  of  Christopher  Robert,  the  New 
York  merchant  and  philanthropist,  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  a  school  at  Constantinople 
for  higher  education,  as  distinguished  from 
missionary  work.  Out  of  this  effort  de- 
veloped the  foundation  of  Robert  College, 
which  began  a  few  years  thereafter  in  a  very 
small  way  under  the  guidance  and  leadership 
of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  The  greatest  oppo- 
sition that  the  American  missionaries  and 
educators  had  to  encounter  in  Turkey  did 
not  come  from  the  Mohammedans,  who  re- 
garded their  efforts,  if  not  with  opposition, 
at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  complacency, 
but  the  opposition  came  from  the  French 
and  Russian  influences. 

Dr.  George  Washburn,  the  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  Hamlin,  and  who  for  thirty-four  years 
was  president  of  Robert  College,  in  his  recol- 
lections, "Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople," 
confirms  this  view  in  stating  that  Dr.  Ham- 
lin was  right  in  believing  that  the  opposition 
to  Robert  College  did  not  come  from  the 
Turks  but  from  the  Christian  Powers  above 
referred  to,  who  opposed  the  establishment 
of  the  college  because  it  would  promote  and 


extend  the  use  of  the  English  language  and 
the  influence  of  Protestant  and  American 
ideas  in  the  East. 

From  my  own  experience  during  the  three 
different  times  I  represented  the  United 
States  in  Turkey  as  Minister  and  as  Ambas- 
sador, I  found  most  of  the  difficulties  the 
American  missionary  and  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Turkey  encountered  were  insti- 
gated by  French  and  Russian  agents,  who 
succeeded  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  Otto- 
man officials  in  the  various  provinces  with 
the  thought  that  the  American  institutions 
had  a  political  object  and  were  propagating 
sedition. 

During  my  second  mission  to  Turkey,  in 
1898,  I  attended  the  annual  conference  of 
the  delegates  from  the  several  missionary 
fields  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  listened 
to  their  reports,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
not  a  single  Musselman  had  been  converted 
during  the  year,  and  that  in  fact  the  drastic 
measures  adopted  by  the  government  made 
direct  work  for  Mohammedans  for  the  time 
impossible.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  reports,  some  oral  and  some  written,  pre- 
sented by  many  of  the  earnest  and  capable 
men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  several  hun- 
dred missionary  schools,  or  more  correctly 
stated,  schools  conducted  by  the  missionaries 
throughout  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey. 
I  was  asked  to  express  my  views  as  to  the 
work  of  the  missions,  and  I  may  say  here 
what  I  said  then. 

I  told  them  that  as  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  our  Government,  I  had  no  offi- 
cial views  to  express.  My  aim  and"  purpose 
had  been  to  secure  for  them  and  each  of 
them  the  fullest  protection  of  their  rights  in 
the  Empire  as  American  citizens.  That  per- 
sonally, of  course,  I  had  taken  deep  interest 
in  their  work,  which  I  regarded  as  important 
and  substantial.  From  an  educational  point 
of  view  their  work  had  been  of  a  two-fold 
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nature,  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  work 
was  that  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
seven  American  colleges  in  various  parts  of 
Turkey,  their  several  hospitals  and  medicr.l 
schools,  and  their  four  hundred  and  more 
elementary  schools  throughout  the  Empire. 
That  in  all  these  educational  institutions  a 
much  better,  more  systematic  and  higher 
method  of  education  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Empire,  and  while  their  scholars 
were  almost  exclusively  drawn  from  Arme- 
nian. Bulgarian,  Greek  and  Syrian  Christian 
families,  the  result  was  most  helpful  and 
enlightening. 

The  indirect  result  I  considered  of  no  less 
importance.  That  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  American  school  system  in 
Turkey  had  had  the  effect,  which  was  gen- 
erally recognized,  of  stimulating  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  in  revising  their  own  school 
system  and  establishing  many  new  schools, 
and  thus  improving  to  a  degree  at  least  their 
whole  educational  system. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  splendid 


labors  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  such 
men  as  I  have  named.  I  doubt  whether  any 
of  our  American  colleges  have  had  a  higher 
class  of  educators  at  their  head  than  Dr. 
George  Washburn,  who  for  thirty-four  years 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  upbuilding 
and  development  of  Robert  College.  His 
successor,  Dr.  C.  F.  Gates,  is  a  man  also  of 
the  highest  ability  and  scholarship.  I  would 
also  mention  as  the  highest  type  of  American 
educators  who  have  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  to  educational  work  in  Turkey, 
Rev.  Drs.  Henry  O.  Dwight,  George  F. 
Herrick,  Isaac  and  Edwin  Bliss,  who  to- 
gether with  others,  by  their  wisdom,  their 
kindness  and  benevolence  have  done  so  much 
in  interpreting  the  American  spirit  to  the 
officials  and  the  people  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  regime,  in 
1909,  which  ushered  in  a  more  liberal  spirit 
than  existed  under  the  reign  of  the  spy  sys- 
tem of  Abdul  Hamid,  there  has  also  come 
an    appreciation    and    understanding    of    the 
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real  aim  and  purpose  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions of  education  in  Turkey,  and  as  a 
result  many  of  the  better  Turkish  families, 
including  the  higher  officials,  are  sending  for 
the  first  time  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
American  Girls  College  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  a  woman  of 
exceptional  learning  and  capacity,  to  Robert 
College,  to  Anatolia  College  at  Marsovan, 
and  to  other  leading  American  schools  in  the 
Empire. 

I  can  not  in  this  brief  article  describe  the 
leavening  influence  Robert  College  has  had 
through  its  graduates  in  Bulgaria,  and  the 
influence  the   Syrian   Protestant  College  has 


had  throughout  the  Empire  and  in  Egypt. 

The  effect  upon  Turkey  by  reason  of  its 
entrance  into  this  world-war  can  not  be 
foreseen,  but  whatever  may  be  the  result 
upon  the  future  activities  of  the  American 
educational  institutions,  the  value  of  their 
achievements  up  to  the  present  time  can  not 
fail  in  being  an  important  factor  in  the  future 
development  of  the  Ottoman  people,  whether 
the  Ottoman  Empire  be  continued  in  some 
form  or  another  as  a  separate  entity,  or,  as 
is  more  likely,  be  apportioned  among  the 
dominant  powers,  thus  complicating  and 
making  more  difficult  the  readjustment  of 
the  European  and  Ottoman  world. 


A    GENERAL   VIEW    OF   CONSTANTINOPLE   COLLEGE    FOR   GIRLS 


QUADRANGLE  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY  AT  SHANGHAI.  CHINA 

(Science   Hall   in   the   center,   the   Preparatory   Department   at  the   right) 


AMERICA'S  TORCH-BEARING 

IN  ASIA 

BY  CHARLES  SUMNER  LOBINGIER 

(Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  China) 

[Judge  Lobingier,  now  of  Shanghai,  China,  was  formerly  professor  of  law  in  the  Nebraska 
State  University.  During  the  ten  years  from  1904  to  the  present  year,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Early  this  year  he  went  to  his  present  post  in  China.  He 
is  a  great  legal  authority,  and  is  himself  an  admirable  representative  of  that  spirit  of  American 
helpfulness  and  good-will  in  the  Orient  that  this  article  of  his,  on  "America's  Torch-Bearing  in 
Asia,"  sets  forth  with  so  much  of  sympathy  and  appreciation.  He  was  for  years  the  chancellor  of 
the  Philippine  Academy  and  University  Extension  Institute,  and  besides  being  a  great  authority  in 
the  field  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  has  always  been  active  in  the  promotion  of  every  phase  of 
popular  education. — The   Editor.] 


f\NE  of  the  facts  which  most  impress 
^-^  a  newcomer  to  China,  like  myself,  is 
the  preponderance  of  America  in  the  educa- 
tional awakening  of  this  vast  nation.  St. 
John's  University  at  Shanghai  has  just  cele- 
brated its  thirty-fifth  anniversary  and  looks 
back  upon  a  full  generation  of  noble  service 
to  Chinese  people.  In  that  eventful  though 
brief  period  it  has  sent  forth  many  of  the 
flower  of  China's  youth  who  are  already 
taking  their  places  in  the  new  situation  that 
confronts  their  country.  More  and  more 
must  it  look  for  its  leaders  to  this  and 
similar  institutions  and  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  China  St.  John's  promises 
to  play  a  still  larger  and  more  honorable 
part. 

But  its  history  and  achievements,  though 
especially   dear  to   its   faculty  and   students, 
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have  a  broader  significance  and  typify  a 
movement  whose  results  are  shared  by  two 
great  nations. 

WHAT    I    FIND    IN    CHINA 

Within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shang- 
hai alone  there  are  several  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which,  like  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, have  been  founded  and  conducted 
under  American  auspices.  A  little  to  the 
west  in  this  same  province  is  Soochow  Uni- 
versity, maintained  by  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist Church  of  America,  and  a  little  farther 
still,  but  yet  in  Kiangsu,  is  Nanking 
University,  interdenominational,  but  under 
American  leadership.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  my  privilege  to  make  the  ascent  of  Tai- 
shan,  the  world's  oldest  sacred  mountain, 
and  at  its  base  I  found  a  flourishing  secondary 
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school  supported  by  the  Northern  Methodist 
Church  of  the  United  States.  And  these,  I 
learn,  are  instances  that  might  be  duplicated 
almost  anywhere  among  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces of  the  old   Middle  Kingdom. 

But  America's  educational  influence  in 
China  is  not  limited  to  the  teaching  forces 
actually  at  work  there,  potent  and  far-reach- 
ing as  they  are.  For  the  universities  of  the 
homeland  have  long  been  attracting  the  sons 
of  China  to  their  doors.  It  is  now  sixty 
years  since  Yung  Wing,  the  pioneer  Chinese 
student  in  America,  graduated  at  Yale. 
Since  then  the  number  of  such  students  has 
grown  steadily  until  to-day  it  has  reached 
nearly  one  thousand.  And  the  results  of 
this  movement  are  everywhere  apparent. 
Only  last  month  I  visited  Pei-Yang  Univer- 
sity near  Tientsin,  where  I  found  as  presi- 
dent Mr.  Chao,  a  Chinese  graduate  (summa 
cum  laude)  of  Harvard,  working  harmoni- 
ously with  a  faculty  largely  American,  but 
including  other  Chinese  who  had  studied  in 
America.  At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of 
the  American  University  Club,  of  Shanghai, 
a  very  considerable  number  of  those  present 
were  Chinese  graduates  of  American  institu- 
tions and  their  enthusiasm  for  alma  mater 
was  not  less  pronounced  than  that  of  the 
American  members.  I  was  informed  in 
Peking  that  the  dinner  of  the  Corresponding 
Club  there  was  the  occasion  for  a  similar 
manifestation. 

These  facts  are  apparent  to  any  visitor  in 
China.  What  is  not  so  obvious  is  that  this 
American  educational  effort  in  China  is  part 
of  a  national  undertaking  which  began  long 
ago  and  now  well-nigh  encircles  the  vast 
continent  of  Asia. 

AN     EMPIRE     OF     EDUCATIONAL     INFLUENCE 

The  same  New  England  which  furnished 
schoolmasters  for  southern  and  western 
America  soon   sent   missionaries    (as  well   as 


traders)  to  more  distant  lands;  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Nineteenth  Century  saw  the  hum- 
ble beginnings  of  American  influence  in  the 
Pacific.  In  1792  Captain  Gray,  of  the  good 
ship  Columbia,  discovered  and  named  the 
great  river  of  the  Northwest,  and  his  was 
the  first  American  craft  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe.  Then  came  the  earliest  mission- 
aries to  Burmah,  and  in  1820  Hiram  Bing- 
ham, the  Apostle  of  Hawaii,  began  his  labors 
with  his  fellow  missionaries  who  founded 
America's  first  educational  outpost.  Oahu 
College,  established  primarily  for  the  chil- 
dren of  missionaries,  was  frequented  by  the 
sons  of  California  pioneers  (for  it  was  their 
nearest  school),  and  to-day  amid  changed 
conditions  and  under  a  new  name  (Punahou 
Academy),  it  is  doing  a  great  share  toward 
assimilating  Hawaii's  polyglot  population. 

So  through  the  first  half  of  the  century  the 
American  missionary  movement  spread  west- 
ward, gaining  a  foothold  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  lajing  the  foundations  of  those 
educational  enterprises  which  have  grown  to 
such  proportions  in  our  own  day. 

At  Beyrut  in  Syria,  almost  at  the  base 
of  Mt.  Lebanon,  amid  the  historic  associa- 
tions of  several  millenniums,  and  close  to 
lands  held  sacred  by  the  whole  Western 
World,  stands  an  institution  which,  year  by 
year,  has  given  hope  and  inspiration  to  the 
unfortunate  Arabic-speaking  subjects  of  the 
Sultan.  Anyone  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  its  alumni  must  have  been  impressed 
with  its  far-reaching  influence. 

In  1871  a  mission  school  for  girls  was 
established  under  American  auspices  at  Scu- 
tari, the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople. 
Within  a  score  of  years  it  grew  into  a  col- 
lege, and  now,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
noble  American  woman,  Mary  Mills  Pat- 
rick, it  is  about  to  occupy  its  new  home  in 
Constantinople  itself  on  the  heights  above 
the  Bosphorus. 


fTtrTm  m 
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(Showing  in   order   from   left  to   right,   Collins  Hall,   Pilcher    Hall.    Taft    Hall,    Durbin    Hall) 
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SHANTUNG   PROTESTANT   UNIVERSITY.  CHINA 
(College  of   Arts  and   Science) 


people.  In  the  Philippines, 
where  it  relieves  a  Babel  of 
tongues  and  supplies  a  com- 
mon language,  the  sole  me- 
dium of  instruction  in  all 
the  government  schools  is 
English,  and  one  hears  it 
among  the  children  even  in 
the  remotest  districts.  At 
the  commencement  of  Con- 
stantinople College,  in 
1913,  a  prize  for  English 
composition  was  awarded 
to  a  young  Turkish  girl 
whose  poetic  genius  found 
ample  expression  in  that 
language. 

And    along    with    the 
spread  of  English  has  come 
the  diffusion  of  those  ideas 
india  and  the  Philippines  of  democracy  and  liberty  of  which  the  Eng- 

Time  will  permit  no  more  than  a  passing  lish  language  and  literature  afford  the  most 
mention  of  American  missionary  schools  and  complete  vehicle.  Thus  we  may  account  in 
colleges  in  British  India.  But  a  little  farther  part,  at  least,  for  the  political  renaissance  in 
to  the  East,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  the  Balkans,  for  the  struggles,  blind  and  mis- 
United  States  Government  itself  has  under-  directed  though  they  be,  of  enfeebled  Persia 
taken  an  educational  enterprise  on  a  gigantic  toward  freer  institutions;  and  finally  for  the 
scale.  Here  the  program,  as  officially  an-  movement  which  overthrew  the  Dragon 
nounced,  is  not  less  ambitious  than  "to  make    Throne  of  China. 

the  Filipinos  literate  in  English  and  to  give  And  may  we  not  hope  and  believe  that 
them  the  elements,  at  least,  of  industrial  these  intellectual  and  political  changes  have 
training."  For  nearly  fourteen  years  this  been  accompanied  by  a  moral  and  spiritual 
enterprise  has  been  in  progress,  and  about  a  awakening,  and  that  the  prime  object  of  the 
half  a  million  Filipino  children  are  enrolled  thousands  of  American  men  and  women  who 
in  public  schools  under  American  direction,  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  uplift  of 
but  supported  from  Philippine  revenues.  Asia  has  not  been  unattained?  For  mere 
Practically  every  native  barrio  or  village  has  learning,  without  character,  is  dangerous; 
its  primary  school ;  every  town  of  importance  and  a  government  lacking  a  moral  basis  rests 
a  secondary  school ;  every  province  its  high  upon  sand.  China's  Lawgiver  and  Sage, 
school;  and  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  stands  when  asked  "what  should  be  done  in  order 
the  new  and  growing  Uni- 
versity  of    the    Philippines. 

WHAT  OF  THE  RESULTS? 

Thus  the  American  edu- 
cational effort, — private, 
denominational,  or  govern- 
mental,—  has  well-nigh 
surrounded  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. What  of  its  results, 
present  or  prospective? 
Doubtless  it  has  contributed 
much  to  the  spread  of  the 
English  language,  already 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  Far 
East  and  bidding  fair  to  be- 
come the  alternative  tongue 
of  more  than  one  Oriental  university  hall,  university  of  the  Philippines 
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to  conduct  the  government  of  a  country," 
said:  "Make  it  your  aim  to  wish  for  moral 
well-being." 

Along  with  other  nationalities  Americans 
naturally  hope  for  a  larger  share  in  the  trade 
of  China  and  are  sometimes  impatient  that 
the  increase  is  not  more  rapid.  But  there  is 
high  authority  for  "seeking  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness"  and  an  assu- 
rance that  material  things  will  be  added 
later.  If  it  becomes  the  good  fortune  of  my 
country  to  be  the  teacher  of  Asia  I  do  not 
fear  that  its  commerce  will  flow  entirely  or 
chiefly  in  other  channels.  And  is  it  not 
a  higher  honor  to  enlighten  a  people  than 
to  conquer  it  or  even  to  supply  its  im- 
ports ? 

Nor  should  we  suppose  that  Asia  is  the 
sole  beneficiary  of  America's  educational 
undertaking. 

"Teaching   we    learn 
And   giving  we   receive." 


And  no  nation  can  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  uplift  of  another  without  feeling  the 
reacting  impulse  of  lofty  endeavor. 

Asia,  the  cradle  of  mankind,  is  the  source 
of  all  existing  religions,  the  original  home  of 
letters, — for  Cadmus  meant  merely  the  East. 
All  the  stories  and  legends  represent  the 
Wise  Men  as  coming  from  the  East,  and 
an  English  writer  has  said  that  the  far- 
ther he  went  West  the  surer  he  was  that 
the  Wise  Men  must  have  come  from  the 
East. 

The  fires  of  learning  which  burned  so 
brightly  in  ancient  Asia  were  later  extin- 
guished or  at  least  became  dim  and 
smoldering.  But  the  torch  of  learning 
there  lighted  has  been  passed  on.  Asia 
hands  it  to  Greece,  Greece  to  Rome,  Rome 
to  Britain,  Britain  to  America ;  and  Amer- 
ica brings  it  once  more  to  Asia,  there  to 
rekindle  the  fires  at  the  ancient  shrines  of 
culture. 


A  KOREAN  INSTANCE 

An  American  Woman's  Work  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 


"When  nations  are  at  war  with  each  other  in  civilized  Europe,  is  it  not  providential 
that  this  convention,  with  philanthropic  purposes,  should  have  been,  as  it  was,  convened 
in  this  far-off  corner  of  the  world?  It  seems  that  the  angel  of  love  and  civilization  has 
bidden  good-bye  to  Europe  for  a  while,  and  come  to  Chosen  [Korea]  to  bless  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  of  the  Far  East!" 


THE  words  quoted  above  are  those  of 
Mr.  Yamagata,  editor  of  the  Seoul  Press, 
a  newspaper  published  in  the  capital  of  Korea. 
They  were  spoken  at  a  convention  held  in 
the  Korean  city  of  Pyong-yang  in  the  interest 
of  education  for  the  blind  and  deaf  of  the 
Far  East.  He  explained  that  this  was  the 
very  first  meeting  of  its  kind  that  had  been 
held  in  the  Orient ;  and  delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  China,  Japan,  Manchuria,  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Korea.  Mr.  Yamagata  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  American  woman  physician, 
Dr.  Hall,  who  had  founded  the  school  and 
had  organized  the  convention.  He  declared 
that  "when  the  peoples  became  sufficiently 
civilized  and  wise,  they  will  honor  the  names 
of  such  educational  leaders  above  those  of 
generals  and  admirals  now  fighting  in 
Europe." 

Count  Terauchi,  the  Governor-General  of 
Korea,  in  a  message  of  good-will,  expressed 
a  very  intelligent  appreciation  and  charac- 
terized the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf 


as  "the  most  difficult  of  the  various  philan- 
thropic works."  Continuing,  he  said:  "Un- 
less those  engaged  in  the  work  feel  that 
their  mission  is  great  and  noble,  they  will 
never  be  able  perfectly  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibility. I  greatly  admire  you  for  de- 
voting yourselves  heart  and  soul  to  this  work 
for  so  many  years." 

The  Governor  of  the  province,  that  of 
South  Pyong-yang,  is  Mr.  Matsunaga,  from 
whose  remarks  at  the  convention  we  quote 
the  following  as  showing  the  high  regard 
that  has  been  won  by  an  American  woman 
for  her  patient  and  persistent  work,  and  the 
spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  that  the  high 
Japanese  officials  are  glad  to  express : 

We  well  understand  that  the  undertaking  of 
the  work  for  the  blind  and  deaf  meets  with  great 
difficulties  along  the  line  of  support,  for  even  in 
our  home  land,  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
America,  such  schools  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  public,  have  received  annual 
grants   from  their  respective   governments. 

The  work  for  the  blind  in  Pyong-yang  was  es- 
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CONVENTION  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  EDUCATION  FOR   THE  BLIND   AND  DEAF.  HELD    IN  PYONG-YANG.  KOREA.- 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

(Dr.   Hall,  who  has  directed  the  work  for  the  blind  in    Pyong-yang    for  twenty  years,  is  the  fourth  lady  from  the 

left,   of  those   seated) 


tablished    in    1894    by    the    present    director,    Mrs.  There  are  now  nearly  forty  students  under  the 

Hall.     If  we  think  of  its  past  history  we  shall  see  care  of  your  department,  and  success  has  been  the 

that   it   has   passed   through   quite   serious   dirficul-  reward    of    your    indomitable    perseverance.      We 

ties.      In    the    summer   of    1894   it    had    to   be   sus-  admire  you  for  great  and  constant  labor,  and  for 

pended    for    a    time    on    account   of   the   Japanese-  your  patience.     You  have  also  been  the  promoter 

Chinese  War.    Before  the  restoration  of  peace,  un-  of  this  convention,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Far 

fortunately,    Mrs.    Ha'll's    husband    was    suddenly  East,  which   is  meeting  to-day,   and  I   respect  you 

taken   ill   and   passed  away.     After  new  buildings  for  so  fine  an  undertaking. 

hail    been    completed    the    work    was    again    inter-  We  need  to  remember  that  differences  in  condi- 

rupted  by  the  Japan-Russia  War,  and   later  these  tions   and   customs   of  the  various  countries  make 

buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in   1906.     On  the  much   study   and    investigation   necessary   in   order 


other  hand  Mrs.  Hall  has 
ceaselessly  worked  in  the 
Hospital  of  Extended  Grace 
for  Women.  She  has  given 
herself  unsparingly  to  the 
work  for  the  sick  and  defect- 
ives, exerting  all  of  her  pow- 
ers in  the  midst  of  non-civil- 
ization, with  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, strange  manners  and 
customs  to  hinder  her.  She 
served  herself  as  an  instruct- 
or and  has  sent  students 
abroad  to  be  trained  as  teach- 
ers for  the  future.  Moreover, 
site  works  herself  as  a  com- 
piler of  the  textbooks  for  the 
blind,  and  has  improved  the 
conditions  of  the  school  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the 
times,  or  as  educational  re- 
forms were  made. 


GOVERNOR   MATSUNAGA.   OF   SOUTH 
PYONG-YANG  PROVINCE.  KOREA 


to  carry  on  the  work  for  the 
blind  and  deaf.  I  am  sure 
that  the  discussion  of  all  these 
problems  by  the  delegates  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  will 
be  of  great  value,  not  only  to 
those  directly  connected  with 
this  work  but  also  to  those 
engaged  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic effort. 

One  might  multiply  in- 
stances gathered  from 
many  regions  in  the  East- 
ern world,  to  show  the 
value  of  the  unselfish 
work  for  education, 
health,  and  social  progress 
that  Americans  have  insti- 
tuted and  carried  to  suc- 
cessful results. 


THE  FIELD  HOSPITAL  AT  UTUADO.  PORTO  RICO,  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANEMIA 


THE  PHYSICAL  EMANCIPATION 

OF  PORTO  RICO 

BY  ALTON  G.  GRINNELL 

"As  only  by  the  cataclysms  of  the  natural  world  has  it  been  prepared  for  man's  habitation,  so  by 
some  wars  have  come  benefits  unforeseen,  ivith  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
general."  — Roswell  Park. 


TO  the  United  States  Government,  "and 
more  especially  to  an  officer  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  and  his 
confreres,  Poro  Rico  owes  a  debt  which  may 
not  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  eradication  of  the  parasitical  plague 
which  for  more  than  four  hundred  years 
previous  to  American  occupation  had  debili- 
tated the  laborers  of  that  island  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Major  Bailey  K.  Ashford  during  a  period 
of  fourteen  years. 

The  Porto  Rican  is  grateful.  He  is  more 
than  that.  Inclined  at  first  to  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  all  strangers,  he  accepted  very 
gingerly  the  new  treatment  offered  by  the 
"Americano,"  but  now  that  he  is  cured  of 
his  "enfermedad"  and  has  good  red  blood 
coursing  through  his  veins  and  ambition  re- 
stored, he  is  a  stanch  American. 

WRETCHEDNESS    OF    THE     LABORER 

Major  Ashford  accompanied  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps  to  Porto  Rico  during  the  Span- 
ish War  and  his  attention  was  immediately 
attracted  by  the  muddy,  yellow  pallor  and 
the   debilitated   condition   of  the   laborers  of 


the  island.  Practically  the  whole  population 
seemed  to  be  anemic  and  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  was  explained  by  the 
compound  theory  of  improper  food,  tropical 
climate,  and  malaria.  When  a  terrific  hurri- 
cane swept  the  island  in  August,  1899,  this 
condition  was  much  aggravated,  and  most  of 
the  coffee  plantations  were  destroyed.  Thou- 
sands were  left  homeless  and  Dr.  Ashford 
was  ordered  to  establish  an  army  field  hos- 
pital to  care  for  the  indigent  sick,  the  city 
hospitals  being  totally  inadequate  for  this 
work. 

At  this  time  coffee  was  one  of  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  Porto  Rico  and  when  disaster  fell 
upon  it,  the  peons  who  worked  from  hand  to 
mouth  upon  the  plantations  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance, were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Their 
heritage  of  anemia  had  made  them  amen- 
able to  all  sorts  of  physical  ailments,  and 
they  now  came  or  were  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital in  an  emaciated,  half-starved  condition. 

HOOKWORM    INFECTION 

Dr.  Ashford  was  surprised  to  find  that 
after  two  months  of  treatment  with  a  gener- 
ous and  nutritious  diet,   together  with  iron 
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In  a  paper  read  before 
the  International  Con- 
gress on  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  held  at 
Washington,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  Major  Ash- 
ford  stated: 

This  unrecognized  dis- 
ease from  earliest  colonial 
days  has  been  responsible 
for  the  unjust  charge  of  the 
full-blooded  European  that 
the  Porto  Rican  laborer  was 
lazy  and  indolent,  and  only 
after  a  tremendous  cyclone 
which  threw  the  coffee 
worker  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, was  the  mask 
snatched  from  the  face  of 
one  of  the  most  pitiful  situ- 
ations known  to  medical 
and   arsenic,   his  patients  were  as  weak  and    history.   When  urged  by  the  planter,  by  the  Insu 
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lar  Government,  and  by  the  American  people,  to 
arise  and  go  to  work,  he  lay  down  to  die  in  droves, 
at  last  incapable  of  responding  to  even  dire  neces- 
sity. • 

FIGHTING    PRECONCEPTIONS 

In  January,  1902,  after  a  careful  study  in 


miserable  as  when  admitted.    This  convinced 

him  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  disease  and 

not  with  starvation.     He  immediately  made 

an  examination  of  the  blood  of  about  twenty 

patients  and  observed  a  condition  which  he 

knew  was  frequently  associated  with  parasitic 

infections.     Further  investigations  developed  the  Surgeon  General's  Library  at  Washing- 

the  fact  that  all  of  his  patients  were  heavily  ton,  Major  Ashford  returned  to  Porto  Rico, 

infected  with  the  eggs  of  the  hookworm.  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  Walter  W.  King, 

On  November  24,  1899,  he  announced  by  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 

telegraph  to  the  chief  army  surgeon  at  San  requested  of  the  director    of    the    Tricoche 

Juan,  "This  day  proven  the  cause  of  many  Hospital  at  Ponce  that  a  ward  be  set  aside 

progressive   and    pernicious   anemias   of   this  for  a  study  of  cases.     This  was  done  and  a 

island    to   be    due    to     anchylostomum     duo-  rule  was  made  to  take  into  this  ward  only 

denale."    He  later  published  an  article  in  the  those    cases    that    were   considered    hopeless. 

New    York    Medical    Journal    showing    the  These  had,  previous  to  this  time,  practically 

terrible  fatality  in  Porto  Rico  from  this  dis-  all   died,   and   consequently  there  was  much 

ease  and  its  importance  as  an  industrial  ques-  enthusiasm  among  the  hospital  staff  when  a 

tion   in   reducing  the  productive  capacity  of  goodly   percentage    of    such    cases    recovered 

the  people.  under  the  new  treatment. 

Soon  after  this  Major  Ashford  came  to  The  story  of  this  campaign,  like  that  of 
Washington  on  a  short  leave  and  brought  all  great  achievements,  is  a  recital  of  years 
with  him  some  specimens  of  the  Porto  Rican  of  hard  and  often  discouraging  work.  Major 
worm  which  he  turned  over  to  Dr.  Charles  Ashford  wrote  scientific  and  popular  articles 
Wardell  Stiles,  the  noted  zoologist,  who  an-  describing  his  discovery  and  naming  the  sim- 
nounced  that  they  belonged  to  a  new  species,  pie  treatment  necessary  to  cure  the  disease. 
Later,  after  examination  of  the  specimens  The  Porto  Rican  doctors  who  read  the 
from  Porto  Rico  together  with  those  from  the  scientific  articles  turned  to  their  favorite  text- 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  he  de-  books  and  looked  up  "Ankylostomiasis." 
clared  them  to  be  similar  and  named  the  They  found  very  little  on  the  subject,  but 
species   (Necator  americanus).  smilingly    admitted   .that    it    was    known    in 

This  was  the  first  act  in  a  drama  which  Europe  as  "Miner's  Anemia,"  and  while  it 

has  for  its  stage  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  was  interesting  to  know  that  the  hookworm 

surface   between    36   degrees   north    and    30  existed   in   Porto   Rico,   everyone  knew  per- 

degrees  south,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  fectly  well  that  the  pallor  of  the  Porto  Rican 

more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  world  laborers  was  due  to  a  vegetable  and  codfish 

live  "in  the  area  of  hookworm  infection."    It  diet,  malaria,  and  tropical  climate, 

was  the  beginning  of  the  first  campaign  on  a  Those    who     read     the     popular    articles 

great  scale  ever  waged  against  this  parasite,  thought  that  this  was  an   ingenious  way  to 
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attract  attention  to  a  condition  which  had 
already  been  better  explained,  and  remained 
unconvinced. 

In  every  campaign  against  Uncinariasis  in 
the  world  there  have  always  been  three 
stages :  ( 1 )  the  facetious  period  when  the 
funny  papers  have  their  fling  and  the  people 
insinuate  that  the  "lazy  bug"  might  not  be 
a  stranger  to  certain  of  their  otherwise 
healthy-looking  acquaintances;  (2)  the  con- 
tentious, argumentative  period,  and  (3)  the 
period  when  the  public  is  convinced. 

GOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

There  were  only  a  handful  of  friends  at 
first,  but  further  articles  and  addresses 
aroused  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  Audi- 
tor of  Porto  Rico,  Mr.  Post,  and  through 
him  the  Governor,  Hon.  William  H.  Hunt. 
In  February,  1904,  the  Porto  Rican  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $5000  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  anemia  in  Porto  Rico.  Drs. 
Ashford  and  King,  and  Dr.  Gutierrez,  of 
Porto  Rico,  were  appointed  members  of  the 
commission,  the  War  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  ceding  the  services 
of  the  first  two  named.  This  appropriation 
was  quite  inadequate  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  the  War  Department  furnished  a  com- 
plete field  hospital  and  many  scientific  instru- 
ments and  books. 

HOW    THE    DISEASE    IS     PROPAGATED 

The  hookworm,  which  is  from  one-third 
to  one-half  inch  long,  when  fully  grown, 
gains  admission  to  the  body  while  still  micro- 
scopically small,  through  the  skin,  usually  of 
the  feet,  and  journeys  upward  until  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  small  intestines,  where  it 
clings  to  the  walls  and  emits  a  poisonous 
fluid  which  causes  the  disease.  The  female 
worms  in  the  body  produce  an  amazing 
number  of  eggs,  which,  when  they  reach 
the  earth,  hatch  quickly,  unless  killed 
by  sunlight,  and  the  reinfection  goes  end- 
lessly on. 

In  a  light  case  the  individual,  previously 
vigorous  and  energetic,  gradually  finds  him- 
self losing  in  strength  and  inclination  to 
work,  with  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  per- 
haps a  faint  pallor.  To  his  friends  and 
neighbors  he  is  "run  down."  To  unfriendly 
eyes  he  is  "lazy  and  good  for  nothing." 

A  moderate  case  looks  and  feels  distinctly 
sick.  There  is  no  longer  a  mere  disinclina- 
tion to  work,  but  partial  disability.  The  vic- 
tim is  pale  and  exertion  brings  on  throbbing 
of  the  arteries  and  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
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sudden  changes  of  position,  sudden  dizziness. 
He  is  half  narcotized,  as  it  were. 

An  extreme  case:  The  patient  has  arrived 
at  that  stage  when  fatal  termination  may 
occur  at  any  time.  Extreme  pallor,  dilated 
heart,  etc. 

MANY    PATENT-MEDICINE    DUPES 

The  well-informed  and  better  class  of 
Porto  Ricans,  who  were  well  fed  and  well 
shod,  and  therefore  protected  from  the  in- 
fection, being  skeptical  and  having  centuries 
of  prejudice  behind  them,  the  commission's 
only  salvation  was  the  poor  man  himself,  who 
was  so  utterly  miserable  that  he  could  not 
be  more  so,  and,  having  faithfully  embraced 
any  and  all  remedies  which  had  heretofore 
been  offered  him,  now  accepted  gingerly  the 
new  cure  for  his  "enfermedad"  (illness).  He 
had,  previous  to  this  time,  consumed  an 
amazing  quantity  of  patent  blood  restorers, 
these  "remedies"  having  been  foisted  upon 
the  natives  by  agents  from  the  same  country 
which  later  sent  forth  its  scientists  and 
laboratories.  This  ghoulish  industry  saw  its 
best  days  when  finance  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
after  the  cyclone.  The  native  doctors  had 
an  average  of  15,000  people  to  attend,  mak- 
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CHARACTERISTIC    DWELLING    OF    THE    POOR 

ing  it  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the  rural 
population,  about  70  per  cent,  of  whom  w^ere 
sick  and  all  indigent.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
population  lived  in  the  rural  districts,  unap- 
proachable by  roads,  and  generally  reached 
only  over  break-neck  trails.  But  few  had  the 
modest  fee  to  tempt  a  physician's  call,  and 
the  majority  were  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  promises  of  patent-medicine  men  and 
charlatans. 

THE    LABORER    AND    HIS    ENVIRONMENT 

The  soil  of  Porto  Rico,  being  continually 
polluted,  and  protected  from  the  sun  by  trees 
and  vegetation,  is  unusually  well  adapted  to 
the  propagation  of  the  hookworm,  and  as 
most  of  the  laborers  go  bare-footed  they  are 
chronic  anemics.  The  remedy  of  this  con- 
dition is,  of  course,  such  as  is  dictated  by 
modern  sanitation, — sanitary  privies  and 
regulations  punishing  defecation  on  the 
ground.  That  such  seemingly  simple  and 
inexpensive  measures  can  be  inaugurated 
only  slowly  and  with  the  aid  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  enlighten  the  natives  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  campaign  is  seen 
from  the  following  picture  of  the  Porto 
Rican  peon  as  drawn  by  Major  Ashford  and 
quoted  from  his  report: 

The  laborer  of  Porto  Rico  is  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
pure  and  simple,  living  by  sufferance  in  a  rude 
hut  built  by  himself  on  ground  which  he  does  not 
own.  With  a  large  family  he  is  powerless  to  save 
a  penny  of  his  earnings,  and,  as  Weyl  puts  it, 
"it  would  be  a  crime  for  him  to  attempt  to  do 
so."  When  not  a  victim  of  anemia  he  is  usually 
a   well-nourished   and   well-built   man   of   medium 


stature,  reserved,  deeply  suspicious  of  strangers, 
unschooled  but  astute,  generous  and  respectful. 
Again  eliminating  anemia,  his  diseases  are  few, 
as  are  his  vices.  He  is  long-suffering,  and  above 
all  hard-working,  but  his  methods  of  labor  are 
primitive  and  wasteful.  He  is  totally  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  his  crops  and  not  being  a  land 
owner  and  unable  to  read  and  write  he  looks  up 
to  the  planter  whom  he  serves  for  protection  and 
ideas. 

In  the  mountains  he  is  a  coffee  laborer  and  a 
white  man ;  on  the  sea  coast  he  is  more  frequently 
a  negro  or  a  mulatto.  His  food  is  confined  chiefly 
to  native  vegetables  and  fruit,  with  rice,  codfish, 
and  condiments.  His  diet  lacks  proteids  and  fats 
and  would  be  considered  poor  in  Europe  or  North 
America.  Take  away  his  wages  and  he  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth  on  native  fruits  and  vegetables,  for 
rice,  codfish,  and  condiments  he  must  buy. 

Judging  from  this  graphic  picture  of  the 
victim  and  his  environment,  it  does  not  seem 
remarkable  that  the  anemia  of  Porto  Rico 
is  much  more  fatal  than  the  same  disease  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  nor  that  two 
out  of  every  hundred  died  yearly  of 
Uncinariasis  and  most  of  the  other  ninety- 
eight  who  lived  under  the  same  conditions 
were  infected  with  the  disease,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Major  Ashford's  campaign. 

As  soon  as  the  first  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  anemic  patients  was  opened  the  sick 
began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers.  Dr.  Ash- 
ford says: 

SUCCESS   OF   THE    GOVERNMENT'S    CAMPAIGN 

We  had  told  the  Governor  we  might  treat  600 
cases,  but  when  considerably  more  than  600  had 
been  treated  in  Bayamon  in  less  than  one  month 
and  a  cured  patient  began  to  deposit  his  entire 
family  and  that  of  his  neighbor's  at  one  morning 
clinic,  it  became  evident  that  we  had  to  move 
to  some  other  town  where  we  were  not  known  or 
succumb  to  force  of  numbers.  We  moved  to 
I'tuado,  said  to  be  the  most  hungry  of  all  the 
Porto  Rican  municipalities,  with  a  population  of 
40,000.  We  rapidly  organized  our  work  to  satisfy 
the  demand  we  knew  would  come,  and  in  spite  of 
every  care  and  outside  assistance  were  again  over- 
whelmed with  patients.  They  came  from  every 
barrio  of  the  extensive  municipality,  afoot,  horse- 
back, and  in  hammocks.  As  soon  as  some  notorious 
old  anemic  who  had  spent  his  last  cent  to  buy  iron 
pills  would  return  to  his  barrio  from  our  hospital 
cured,  the  whole  barrio  would  swarm  about  our 
ears. 


Our  plan  was  to  leave  I'tuado  for  some  other 
town  in  a  month,  but  we  never  got  away.  Cer- 
tainly this  work  was  none  the  easier  for  the  two 
American  members  of  the  commission  who  had  to 
contend  with  a  foreign  language,  and  a  dialect  at 
that,  and  with  a  people  whose  customs  and  modes 
of  life  were  not  well  known,  even  by  many  edu- 
cated Porto  Ricans;  nor  was  it  at  all  less  trying 
to  Dr.  Gutierrez,  who  was  taking  his  part  in  an 
unpopular  work  at  the  expense  of  his  private  inter- 
ests.     In   five   months,   our  $5000   was   spent  and 
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5049  cases  had  been  treated, 
and  we  withdrew  to  San  Juan 
to  write  the  report  of  the  work. 

This  report  proved  con- 
clusively the  cause  of  death 
from  Porto  Rican  anemia 
and  showed  that  insufficient 
and  improper  food  was 
simply  a  predisposing  fac- 
tor. It  demonstrated  that 
Uncinariasis  was  contracted 
through  contact  of  the  skin 
with  infected  earth ;  that 
the  Porto  Ricans  were 
dying  of  a  curable  disease, 
90  per  cent,  of  them  being 
infected,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease could  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  a  drug  which  had 
been  falsely  accused  of 
being  dangerous.  The 
Porto  Ricans  received  this  report  in  a  man- 
ner which  reflected  credit  upon  them  and 
atoned  for  the  previous  five  years  of  appar- 
ent  indifference,   which   Dr.   Ashford   mag- 
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thing  over  500,000  cases  of  anemia  in  the 
island   when   the  Americans  took  possession 
in    1898,    there   are    now    not    more    than 
100,000,    90   per   cent,    of   whom   are   light 
nanimously    remarked,    "was    really    largely   cases,  the  intense  cases  being  in  remote  bar- 
excusable."  rios  which  are  not  within  reach  of  the  estab- 
The  sun   had   risen   for  the   Porto  Rican   lished  dispensaries  on  account  of  almost  im- 
people  and  from  this  period  up  to  1908  the  passable  trails. 

commission  was  supported  by  the  Governor  The  religious  societies  and  missionaries 
and  by  appropriations  from  the  legislature  have  established  dispensaries  and  contributed 
and  its  work  was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  practically  to  the  campaign.  To-day  there  is 
public.  Forty-two  dispensaries  were  estab-  hardly  a  physician  in  Porto  Rico  who  does 
lished  and  about  190,000  cases  were  treated,  not  treat  anemic  "Jibaros"  with  thymol, 
of  whom  nearly  50  per  cent,  were  cured,  the 
mortality  being  less   than   one-sixth   of   one  THE  planters'  testimony 

per    cent.      The    remainder    were    relieved  i„  June,   1912,  Major  Ashford  addressed 

of    such    a    large    number    of    the    parasites  a  circular  letter  to  about  400  sugar>  coffeC) 

as   no   longer   to   suffer   clinically   from   the  tobacc0)     and     fruit     growers     repreSenting 

lsease.          .  every  municipality  on  the  island,  desiring  to 

After  a  time  it  became  necessary  for  Drs.  get  the  teStim0ny  of  the  planter  himself  as  to 

Ashford  and  King  to  return  to  their  respec-  the  results  of  the  carnpaign. 

in    the    Army    and    the    Public  The  f0iiowing  are  the  questions  and  the 


Health  Service,  and  a  permanent  commission 
with  a  personnel  of  Porto  Rican  physi- 
cians was  organized  and  did  excellent  work 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  their  prede- 
cessors. 

In  1908,  after  the  dispensaries  had  been 
closed  for  some  months  for  lack  of  funds, 
an  appropriation  was  again  made,  and  the 
work  was  placed  under  the  Department  of  your  peons  gained  since  they  have  been  cured  of 

Health,     Charities,     and    Corrections    as    a  the|r  anetnia? 

Answer — 61.7  per  cent 


composite  answers  made  by  224,  the  number 
who  had  replied  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
report : 

What  percentage  of  laborers  who  could  perform 
a  full  day's  work  did  you  have  on  your  estate  in 
1900? 

Answer — 40  per  cent. 

What    percentage    of   efficiency    for    labor    have 


bureau  of  that  department,  with  the  name  of 
Anemia  Dispensary  Service.  This  service, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gutierrez,  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  proportion  to  the 
meager  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  Dr.  Ash- 
ford reports  that  whereas  there  were  some- 


what percentage  of  anemic  peons  exist  to-day 
on  your  plantation? 

Answer — 17.5  per  cent. 

Do  you  believe  that  by  curing  them  your  own 
profit?  would  increase,  and  if  so,  by  what  per 
cent? 

Answer — Yes,  40  per  cent. 
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A  GROUP  OF  PATIENTS  AT  BAYAMON 
WHAT  REMAIN'S  TO   BE  DONE 

Dr.  Ashford  has  observed  the  patient,  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  his  disease,  and  indicated  the 
remedy.  The  prognosis  is  good  for  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  the  whole  Porto  Rican  na- 
tion from  a  state  of  mental  lethargy  and 
emaciation  to  vigorous  health  and  prosperity. 

The  campaign  has  so  far  been  carried  on 
without  a  punitive  measure  and  not  a  voice 
has  been  raised  against  it.  The  time  has 
now  come,  however,  when  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  still  more  important  work  of 
prevention.  Dr.  Ashford  believes  that  all 
the  laborers  on  coffee  plantations,  on  roads, 


in  mines,  and  brick  works, 
should  on  account  of  their 
opportunity  to  infect  the 
soil  be  required  to  furnish 
a  certificate  from  a  hospital 
or  dispensary  showing  free- 
dom from  hookworm  eggs. 
He  believes  that  all  school 
children  also  who  are  really 
being  retarded  on  account 
of  this  disease  should  be 
treated  immediately.  Since 
sanitary  privies  cost  more 
than  do  the  rude  huts  in 
which  the  peons  live,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  for 
the  planters  to  install  mov- 
able ones  similar  to  those  in 
use  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
planters  are  already  doing 
this,  as  well  as  furnishing  shoes  for  their 
laborers,  and  find  such  measures  very  eco- 
nomical, inasmuch  as  it  is  well  understood 
in  the  island  that  one  well  peon  is  worth 
three  sick  ones. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  people 
living  in  countries  where  yellow  fever,  hook- 
worm, and  typhoid  fever  are  endemic,  what 
fields  are  not  open  for  the  amelioration  of 
physical  ills  if  funds  are  available  through 
the  granting  of  a  federal  charter  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
with  one  hundred  million  dollars  at  its  dis- 
posal? 


WAITING  TO  ENTER  THE  DISPENSARY  AT  UTUADO 


A  MOVING-PICTURE  AUDIENCE.-  NEIGHBORHOOD  CLUB  IN  THE  EAU  CLAIRE  (WIS.)  SOCIAL  CENTER 
(Apparatus  used  in  a  public  school  during  the  day  and  for  neighborhood  purposes  in   the   evening) 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FUTURE 
OF  THE  MOVING  PICTURE 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 

"Books  will  soon  be  obsolete  in  the  public  schools." — Thomas  A.  Edison. 


TV/fR.  EDISON  himself  has  no  doubts  as 
-L*A  to  coming  educational  matters.  He 
continues,  after  the  disconcerting  prophecy 
quoted  above:  "Scholars  will  be  instructed 
through  the  eye.  It  is  possible  to  teach  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  with  the  motion- 
picture.  Our  school  system  will  be  com- 
pletely changed  inside  of  ten  years." 

And,  with  his  customary  courage  of  his 
convictions,  he  has  added  to  his  seven  hun- 
dred inventions  a  new  system  of  children's 
education,  in  which  everything  is  taught  by 
motion-pictures.  Characteristically,  too,  his 
scheme  is  tested  step  by  step  in  actual  prac- 
tise: he  has  prepared  a  list  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand subjects,  fifty  or  sixty  of  which  have 
reached  the  scenario  stage,  each  one  being 
prepared  by  a  specialist ;  when  a  film  is 
made  it  is  tried  out  before  different  kinds 
of  audiences,  the  main  reliance  being  placed 
on  a  board  of  censors  composed  of  Mr. 
Edison's  "gang"  of  ten  boys  (his  own  son 
being  one)  :  anything  which  the  famous  in- 
ventor, and  his  corps  of  scientific  experts, 
and  his  whole  costly  machinery  of  produc- 


tion, can't  "put  over"  to  these  youngsters  is 
relentlessly  "scrapped."  And  this  audience 
knows  not  politeness  when  it  conflicts  with 
frank 


ness! 

Just  to  clear  the  ground,  perhaps  we  may 
assume  at  the  start,  with  all  deference  to 
the  unique  genius  of  Mr.  Edison,  that  his 
belief  in  the  elimination  of  books  from  our 
schools  will  not  be  literally  justified.  Dela- 
roche  was  a  great  painter,  but  his  prediction, 
on  seeing  the  first  photograph  in  1839,  that 
the  art  of  painting  would  immediately  die 
has  proved  ludicrously  false:  on  the  con- 
trary, the  artist  has  learned  an  infinite 
amount  from  camera  records, — which,  to 
name  only  one  instance,  suddenly  revolu- 
tionized all  paintings  of  the  galloping  horse 
when  Edward  Muybridge,  the  "father  of 
the  motion-picture,"  showed  in  the  '70's 
how  a  horse  really  did  gallop.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  the  very  foundation  of  a  system 
which  has  been  so  interwoven  with  our 
whole  .civilization  for  four  centuries  could 
suddenly  be  cast  aside.  One  need  not  be  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  to  assert  confi- 
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dently  that  our  children's 
children  will  still  learn 
much  from  the  printed 
page.  Superintendent 
Hyatt  of  the  California 
schools  probably  puts  the 
case  soundly  when  he  says 
that  "the  time  is  at  hand 
when  moving  pictures  will 
be  as  much  of  an  adjunct 
of  any  properly  equipped 
school  as  text-books." 

Only  the  ostrich  type  of 
educator  can  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  motion- 
picture  represents  a  new- 
force,  a  new  tool,  which 
live-minded  men  and 
women  are  surely  going  to 
study  and  experiment  with 
till  they  have  determined 
just  where  and  how  its 
vast  possibilities  can  best 
be  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  As 
Dr.  Wallin,  of  the  Cleve- 
land Normal  Training 
School,  has  pointed  out, 
"with  its  alluring,  shifting 
scene,  its  compelling  re- 
ality, its  limitless  range 
of  subject-matter,  it  repre- 
sents the  most  highly 
evolved  educational  in- 
strument which  the  pres- 
ent century  has  be- 
queathed." 

MILLIONS     OF      CHILDREN 
ALREADY   REACHED 

Indeed,  the  educator 
must  use  it:  for  at  the 
present  time  the  film  man- 
ufacturers are  educating 
about  five  million  Ameri- 
can children  a  day  along 
highly  undesirable  lines. 
It  is  estimated  that  a 
quarter  of  the  patrons  of 
the  movies  are  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  (half  a 
million  school  children  in 
New  York  City  alone 
visit  them  daily)  ;  and 
while  the  National  Board 
of  Censorship,  established 

(Portion    of    a    film  i  1        t> 

showing  the  action  of   five  years  ago  bv  the  J  eo- 

onc    chemical    on    a.i-       ,    ,       T      ...  i       •     1 

other— a  new  way  to  pie  s    Institute,    has    done 
teach  an  old  science)   yCOinan's  service  in  elimi- 


A    LESSON    IN 
CHEMISTRY 


nating  the  worst  class  of 
subjects,  and  now  passes 
on  practically  all  the  films 
shown  in  this  country,  its 
work  is  naturally  mainly 
confined  to  the  suppression 
of  indecency,  wanton  li- 
bel, and  morbid  scenes  of 
crime  "where  the  only 
value  of  the  scene  is  its 
morbidity  or  criminal  ap- 
peal." It  cannot  alter  the 
fact  that  the  ovenvhelm- 
ing  majority  of  such  shows 
still  depend  for  success 
upon  an  overemotional 
and  sensational  appeal. — 
pretty  highly  spiced  food 
for  those  five  million 
adolescent  minds  to  make 
their  favorite  daily  meals 
from.  It's  the  inevitable 
story  with  any  new  real 
force:  if  the  highbrows 
don't  use  it  for  good,  the 
lowbrows  will  use  it  for 
their  pocket's  good. 

The  Italian  Govern- 
ment exempts  from  the 
tax  it  imposes  on  "cine- 
ma" theaters  all  which 
show  educational  pictures 
exclusively;  all  the  school 
children  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, now  study  geography 
with  the  aid  of  motion 
pictures ;  and  little  Greece 
has  just  purchased  4000 
machines  for  use  in  the 
government  schools ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
definite  action  taken  up  to 
now  by  the  government  of 
any  State  of  the  American 
Union  has  been  that  of 
Wisconsin,  whose  legisla- 
ture, in  1911,  had  a  three- 
hour  show  of  moving  pic- 
tures and  talks  about 
their  educational  value, 
under  the  auspices  of  its 
ever-alert  State  Univer- 
sity,— and  adopted  it  as 
a  feature  of  the  university 
extension  work,  the  uni- 
versity being  nowT  busy  ac- 
cumulating a  film  library 
to  go  from  school  to  school  screer>) 
throughout  the  State. 
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MAKING     BOTANY 
INTERESTING 

(The  visible  un- 
folding of  a  flower  on 
the      moving      picture 
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Many  individual  schools 
and  colleges  are  using  the  mo- 
tion picture  in  a  supplement- 
ary way, — Girard  College, 
Harvard  University,  Pueblo 
High    School,    and    the    Den- 


THE  EGG  AND  THE  CHICK 


quences  of  carelessness ;  sev- 
eral campaigns  against  the 
White  Plague  have  depended 
mainly  on  this  vivid  presenta- 
tion for  instructing  the  public 
in    tuberculosis    hygiene;    our 


ver  Evening  High  School  in  Colorado,  august  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Lewiston  School  and  Chester  High  the  House  of  Representatives  imbibed  first- 
School  of  Pennsylvania,  Highland  Park  hand  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  situation  the 
School  of  Cranston,  R.  I.,  public  schools  of  other  day  from  a  series  of  graphic  views 
Bremen,    Ohio,    Grand    Rapids,    Minnesota,  shown  before  it. 

Elmhurst,  111.,  and  so  on, — besides  dozens  The  Ohio  farmer  is  being  educated  up  to 
of  agricultural  and  extension  schools ;  mov-  better  roads  through  films  sent  around  by  the 
ing-picture  booths  have  been  installed  in  State  Highway  Commissioner;  several  auto- 
eight  public  schools  of  New  York  and  mobile  companies  are  thus  instructing  their 
Brooklyn,  and  four  more  were  under  way  agents  and  salesmen  as  to  the  special  capabili- 
in  March,  where  such  subjects  as  "Signing  ties  of  their  cars,  and  many  manufacturing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  "Panama  concerns  are  training  their  salesmen  more 
Canal  Operations,"  "Alice's  Adventures  in  quickly  and  efficiently  than  ever  before;  the 
Wonderland,"  and  "Logging  in  the  Woods"  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  exhibited,  free  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  has  a  complete  moving-picture  course  in 
charge  of  five  cents  in  the  evening.  poultry    farming    which    has    already    been 

most  successful ;  Illinois  communities  are  be- 

A  VERSATILE  TEACHER  ;ng   ^^   by   ^    g^^   Food    Commiss;on 

Dr.    Charles    E.    Chadsey,    superintendent  to  the  dangers  of  the  house-fly  and   unsani- 

of  the  Detroit  schools,  has  secured  machines  tary  milk,  and  are  taught  all  sorts  of  points 

for   some    of    the   school   social    centers,    and  in  household  hygiene ;  Kansas  City  is  consid- 

plans  to  have  them  in  the  day  schools  shortly;  ering  replacing  the  free  band  concerts  in  its 

the  city  of  Rochester  has  adopted  them;  med-  parks  by  free  educational  picture  shows. 

ical  schools  have  found  them  invaluable  aids  More  than  one  church,  and  preacher,  has 

to  students ;  a   Pacific  Coast   railroad  has  a  adopted  the  film  as  a  means  of  stimulating 

two-hour     series     of     films     with     which     it  and   impressing  his  audiences    (doubtless  in- 

teaches  trainmen  its    rules    and    the    conse-  spired  by  some  such  experience  as  that  of  the 
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LIFE    OF    THE    BEAVER 
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English  Sunday-school  teacher  who  was  Now,  heaven  forbid  that  an  ignorant  out- 
electrified,  after  describing  the  passage  of  lander  should  intrude  upon  the  sacred  and 
the  Israelites  across  the  Red  Sea,  to  hear  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of  pedagogic  theory! 
tiny  girl  exclaim,  "Yes,  Teacher,  I  know  But  let  any  reader  who  has  the  courage  test 
that's  right!"  "Why?  How  do  you  his  own  boy,  or  girl,  who  has  been  grinding 
know?"  "Because  I  saw  it  last  night!");  away  at  geography,  history,  current  events, 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  literature,  nature  study,  biology  for  some 
Jersey  Library  Associations  declared  at  their  years,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  school, 
annual  meeting  recently  that  the  motion-  — and  really  get  an  honest  idea  of  how  clear- 
pictures  were  making  readers  of  many  who  ly  the  child  has  visualized  what  has  been 
formerly  cared  nothing  for  books — and  that  studied,  how  much  of  it  has  been  vital,  has 
they  "enable  the  girl  with  a  'still-born'  soul  actually  been  assimilated  into  the  youngster's 
to  get  by  vision  instantaneously  a  sequence  own  being.  Then,  in  the  first  shocked  sur- 
and  to  see  their  relation  as  she  couldn't  do  prise  and  indignation  which  will  probably 
from  any  book."  be  your  reward, — take  the  boy  to  one  of  the 
Many  philanthropic  institutions,  notably  few  good  historical  movies,  or  the  many 
Hampton  Institute,  have  in  this  way  been  splendid  geographical  ones, — and  compare 
teaching  the  public  what  they  are  doing;  the  the  results  of  this  one  evening  with  those  of 
"Bull  Moose"  campaigners  are  opening  the  many  weary  hours,  days,  and  months.  I 
eyes  of  the  voters  to  "injustices  of  govern-  fancy  that  Scientific  Pedagogy  will  there- 
ment"  by  dramatic  films;  the  teachers  of  after  have  some  trouble  in  convincing  you 
backward,  incorrigible,  and  defective  chil-  of  its  superiority  on  this  point,  at  least. 
dren  are  everywhere  adopting  this  aid;  in  I  think  the  explanation  of  this  situation 
France,  the  deaf  are  taught  to  talk ;  in  Den-  lies  largely  in  the  same  causes  which  gave 
mark  neurasthenics  are  successfully  brought  the  motion-picture  for  years  such  a  bad 
to  healthier  mental  conditions ;  at  the  State  name  that  the  better  class  of  citizens  are  only 
Reformatory  for  Women  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  now  beginning  to  get  over  their  instinctive 
the  inmates  have  just  been  started  on  a  se-  aversion  to  it.  Where  it  wasn't  immoral  in 
ries  beginning  with  "Les  Miserables" ;  in  a  the  early  days,  it  was  "cheap  and  nasty" — 
Western  hospital  even  the  insane  respond  necessarily  so,  because  of  the  mental  and 
surprisingly  to  suggestions  thus  implanted;  moral  limitations  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
and  in  a  thousand  similar  ways  the  outposts  pie  who  produced  the  films, 
of   the   educational   world    have   seized    upon 

this  new  tool  and  are  making  it  serve  many  "educational"  films  not  made  by  peo- 

distinct  ends,  ple   who   know 

a  means  of  visualizing    and  vitalizing  ,An,d    one,  8™*   r(:ason  ,that.  conservative 

knowi  edge  schoolmen    hang   back    to-day    is   that    there 

are  practically  no  films  existing  which  have 

But    in    the    schools    themselves    nobody  been    made    under    the    direction    of    people 

seems  to  have  ventured  yet  to  take  the  first  who    know    what    schools    need.       Broadly 

real  step  towards  getting  the  full  benefit  of  speaking,    all    our    educational    films    to-day 

this  new  force:  substituting  for  some  of  the  have    been     manufactured     abroad, — a    bad 

present    less-effective    book    work    the    stimu-  start ;   and   they  have  almost  without  excep- 

lating    reality    of    the    motion-picture.      The  tion  been   produced  by  companies  depending 

attitude    of    main-    prominent    educators    is  mainly   on    amusement   films   for   their   busi- 

summed    up    by    the    reply    of    Dr.    A.    W.  ness,    and    dabbling    in    educational   subjects 

Abrams,   bead  of  the   Department  of  Visual  as    an    experimental    side    line,    without    the 

Instruction   in   New  York  State  University:  guidance     of     editors     who     know     school 

"I    am    watching    rather   closely    the    use   of  methods    and     needs.       Even     Mr.     Edison, 

motion-pictures,    and    my    own    judgment    is  marvelous  man  that  be  is,  is  not  a  practical 

that  theii  pedagogical  value  has  not  yet  been  teacher;  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  he's  mak- 

sufficiently  established  to  warrant  our  stimu-  ing  films  that  his  great  company  can  market 

luting    the    schools    to    introduce    their    use.  successfully.     And   while   from   some  points 

The  paper  which   I  have  recently  submitted  of  view  this  injection  of  such  a  vigorous  out- 

for  the  annual  report  to  the  legislature  con-  side  personality,  caring  nothing  for  tradition 

tains    ...    a  statement  of  certain  respects  or  authority,  may  be  a  good  thing  for  educa- 

in    which    the    motion-pictures    do    not    seem  tion, — there    is,    after   all,   something   in    the 

to  meet  pedagogical  requirements."  accumulated  experience  and  theory  of  thou- 
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sands  of  big  minds,  working  on  this  difficult 
problem  for  a  century,  which  it  would  be 
childish  to  disregard  so  lightly. 

This  belief  in  the  deficiencies  of  existing 
films  is  not  a  theory:  out  of  a  fat  batch  of 
letters  lying  before  me,  from  enthusiastic 
teachers  who  are  using  moving  pictures, 
there  is  hardly  one  which  does  not  bewail 
the  lack  of  subjects  adequate  for  school  use. 
One  Rhode  Island  man  says,  for  instance: 
"The  films  have  never  as  yet  been  classified 
and  do  not  take  the  place  of  any  part  of  the 
school  work.  ...  At  present,  of  course,  we 
have  to  take  such  films  as  are  available  at 
the  exchange."  Another  in  Pennsylvania: 
"The  handicap  to  its  use  for  particular  sub- 
jects in  the  schools  is  the  scarcity  of  films 
along  educational  lines  generally, — so  that 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  get  just  what  we 
might  desire ;  for  this  reason  we  have  so  far 
used  the  machine  very  largely  for  entertain- 
ment, with  as  much  of  an  educational  nature 
as  we  could  work  into  it."  Still  another  in 
Colorado:  "So  far  the  supply  of  films  has 
been  limited, — not  at  all  satisfactory."  A 
very  acute  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  says: 
"Some  of  the  historical  and  civic  films  are 
spoiled  for  educational  purposes  because 
they  are  made  for  the  theater  audiences  .  .  . 
Either  films  must  be  made  specially  for  the 
schools  or  the  manufacturers  must  be  edu- 
cated. .  .  .  The  greatest  need  now  is  a  com- 
prehensive film  service  on  current  topics, 
science,  invention,  manufactures;  and  a  more 
satisfactory  exchange  plan."  And,  without 
going  further,  a  second  Colorado  principal, 
one  of  the  first  to  install  a  machine  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  idea,  declares:  "It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  subjects  that  we  want, 
and  especially  so  to  carry  out  any  definite 
course  of  instruction.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  take  whatever  films  are  available.  It 
seems  to  me  that  before  motion-pictures  can 
come  into  any  regular  and  extended  use  in 
the  public  schools,  film  manufacturers  will 
have  to  work  out,  in  association  with  school- 
men, sets  of  films  for  public-school  use." 

wanted:  an  educational  editor  and  the 
right  kind  of  projecting  machine 

What  an  opportunity  for  a  live-minded, 
intelligent  company!  For  even  the  photo- 
play folk,  absorbed  in  their  own  vast  and 
kaleidoscopic  business,  are  continually  point- 
ing out  that  the  educational  field  ought  to 


become  as  large  as  the  incredible  theatrical 
business.  To  be  sure,  there  are  lots  of 
"educational  departments"  of  the  great  film 
manufactories,  and  several  of  the  myriad 
new  concerns  announce  somewhat  grandilo- 
quently that  they  are  going  to  fix  up  the 
school  matter.  But  my  investigations  thus 
far  have  failed  to  discover  a  single  quarter 
where  there  is  any  adequate  recognition  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved  or  how  to  go  about 
it.  At  the  present  margin  of  profit  between 
the  cost  and  selling  price  of  films,  the  only 
possibility  of  failure  would  be  in  not  secur- 
ing a  big  enough  educational  editor  (and  the 
chance  is  sufficiently  large  to  pay  him  any- 
thing necessary).  To  be  sure,  that's  what 
the  motion-picture  has  lacked  from  its  birth, 
— real  editors.  Only  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  the  industry  waked  up  to  this 
fact :  with  the  result  that  it  is  doubling 
itself  each  twelve-month. 

One  other  great  problem  remains  for 
solution,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  school 
and  film-maker :  the  securing  of  a  really 
satisfactory  projecting  machine  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  (and  incidentally  a  film  that 
will  not  char  or  burn,  and  will  permit  the 
stopping  of  the  machine  for  clarifying  ex- 
planation). 

THE    NEED   OF    A    SPECIAL    ENDOWMENT 

I  respectfully  proffer  this  suggestion : 
Establish  a  foundation  which  will  get  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  right  kind  of  men,  open- 
minded  but  level-headed,  who  know  both 
the  educational  and  the  motion-picture  field. 
(There  are  a  few.)  Let  them  gather  the 
facts,  which  nobody  has  at  present.  Test  all 
the  available  projectors  and  secure  one  that 
is  really  right,  at  a  moderate  cost.  Then 
start  a  real  school  library  of  films,  purchas- 
ing what  subjects  exist  that  are  adequate, 
making  what  are  needed  to  give  complete 
courses  of  instruction  in  special  subjects, — 
with  plenty  of  duplicates.  Rent  or  sell  these 
films,  at  cost  or  a  trifle  above,  to  any  school 
which  will  use  motion-pictures  as  a  part  of 
its  regular  routine  work,  giving  the  begin- 
ners the  benefit  of  other  people's  experience 
in  the  best  methods  of  grafting  this  new  idea 
onto  the  old  curriculum. 

The  motion-picture  school  is  going  to  come 
anyhow,  but  we  could  save  it  a  decade  or  two 
of  blunders  and  experiments  and  false  starts 
by  this  procedure. 


a 


PASSED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
BOARD  OF  CENSORSHIP" 


THE  "movie"  film  has  run  its  flickering 
course,  the  hero  has  triumphed,  the  vil- 
lain has  been  foiled,  and  a  moral  has  perhaps 
been  driven  home.  After  the  pictured  climax 
fades  into  obscurity  there  flashes  out  on  the 
screen  the  legend:  "Passed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship."  This  brief  sentence 
has  now  become  familiar  to  the  frequenters 
of  moving  picture  theaters  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  United  States. 

Censorship  is  a  strange  word  in  democratic 
America.  Who  is  this  National  Board  of 
Censorship?  How  does  it  work,  and  why? 
About  five  years  ago  Dr.  Charles  Sprague 
Smith,  director  of  the  People's  Institute  in 
New  York  City,  felt  the  need  of  some  regu- 
lative influence  in  the  rapidly  developing 
moving  picture  industry. 

So  the  National  Board  of  Censorship  was 
organized,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  motion 
picture  theaters  in  New  York  City.  In 
June,  at  the  request  of  the  film  manufactur- 
ers, the  work  became  national  in  scope.  The 
clerical  machinery  of  the  People's  Institute 
is  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Board.  The  organization  is  self-governing, 
electing  its  own  officers  and  executive  staff, 
and  controlling  its  own  finances.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  board  is  engaged  in  any  branch 
of  the  motion  picture  business,  and  no  voting 
member  receives  any  salary  for  his  services. 

The  principal  authority  of  the  National 
Board  rests  in  a  General  Committee  of  some 
twenty  members,  chosen  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent organizations  of  a  civic,  educational, 
or  charitable  nature.  These  representatives 
are  chosen  by  the  organization  itself,  and 
elected  by  the  National  Board  of  Censorship. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  Dr.  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  until  recently  director  of  the 
People's  Institute,  but  now  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  at  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Committee, 
there  are  fifteen  members  at  large,  of  recog- 
nized distinction  and  ability  in  public  affairs, 
as  well  as  an  executive  committee  and  an 
office  staff.  There  is  also  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  upward  of  fifty  men  of 
national  eminence. 

The  actual  work  of  censoring  is  done  by 
a  group  of  committees,  chosen  by  the  Gen- 
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eral  Committee,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  persons.  These  committees  are 
divided  up  into  smaller  groups,  who  meet 
daily  in  the  various  moving  picture  studios 
in  New  York  and  pass  upon  original  films. 
The  large  size  of  this  censoring  committee 
and  the  diverse  views  represented  insure  a 
judgment  amply  fair  and  representative  of 
general  public  opinion.  The  members  are 
persons  of  culture  and  more  or  less  promi- 
nence in  social  and  other  public  life  in  New 
York, — doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and,  in 
fact,  men  and  women  of  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities. 

They  view  film,  make  criticisms,  suggest 
changes  when  necessary,  and  also  approve  or 
altogether  condemn  entire  films.  A  majority 
of  the  committee  voting  determines  the  action 
of  the  Board  on  any  film.  From  this  decision 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  manufacturer, 
or  by  a  minority  of  the  committee.  This 
appeal  goes  to  the  General  Committee.  The 
members  of  the  original  censoring  committee 
state  their  reasons  for  or  against,  the  owner 
of  the  film  also  presenting  his  side.  The 
General  Committee  thereupon  proceeds  to 
pass  upon  the  film,  approving  it  or  recom- 
mending changes  or  condemning  it  entirely. 
This  action'  is  final,  and  notification  of  it  is 
sent  to  the  owner  of  the  film  and,  through  the 
weekly  bulletin,  to  correspondents  of  the 
Board. 

The  board  uses  several  methods  of  follow- 
ing up  its  verdicts,  first,  by  local  inspection 
in  New  York  City.  If  the  required  changes 
appear  in  a  copy  of  a  film  seen  in  New  York 
City,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  appear  in 
copies  sent  elsewhere  also,  as  the  changes 
would  not  appear  in  copies  unless  they  had 
been  made  in  the  originals.  Then  also, 
through  the  lists  of  film  "releases"  published 
in  the  various  trade  papers,  the  board  checks 
up  those  that  have  been  inspected  and  those 
that  have  not  been  submitted  to  it.  The 
local  censoring  boards  existing  in  such  cities 
as  Chicago,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
Detroit  also  actively  cooperate. 

The  National  Censorship  Board  reviews 
in  advance  all  the  films  of  a  particular  pro- 
ducer, or  none  at  all.  If  any  manufacturer 
publishes  a  film  without  first  submitting  it 
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to  the  board  for  inspection,  or  fails  to  carry  When   these  films  are  exhibited   in  their 

out    its    recommendations,    official    relations  particular  towns  they  are  compared  with  the 

with  him  are  severed.     The  board,  however,  findings  of  the  board.     If  the  film  has  not 

endeavors  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  output  when  been  altered  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 

exhibited,    reporting    to    its    correspondents  mendations,   then   local  pressure,   official  or 

when  in  its  opinion  a  particular  film  should  unofficial,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  exhibitor, 

be  suppressed.  The   result    is   that   objectionable    films   are 

The   board    has   eight   standards   for   the  returned  to  the  manufacturer  in  short  order 

judging  of  pictures.     They  are  as  follows:  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  is 


1.  The  board  prohibits  obscenity  in  all  forms. 

2.  The  board  prohibits  vulgarity  when  it  offends 
or  when  it  verges  toward  indecency,  unless  an 
adequate  moral  purpose  is  served. 

3.  The    board    prohibits    the    representation    of 


thus  taught  a  lesson  for  attempting  to  evade 
the  National  Board's  censorship. 

But    the     National     Board    is    gradually 
strengthening  its  power  and  influence.    For 


crime  in  such  a  detailed  way  as  may  teach  the  instance,  in  New  York  recently,  the  Corn- 
methods  of  committing  crime  except  as  in  the  missioner  of  Licenses,  after  due  investiga- 
judgment  of   the   board   the   representation   serves    tion,  had  prohibited   the  exhibition  of  a  cer- 


as  a  warning  to  the  whole  public 

4.  The  board  prohibits  morbid  scenes  of  crime, 
where  the  only  value  of  the  scene  is  its  morbidity 
or  criminal  appeal. 

5.  The  board  prohibits  the  unnecessary  elabo- 
ration or  prolongation  of  scenes  of  suffering,  bru- 
tality, vulgarity,  violence,  or  crime. 

6.  The  board  prohibits  blasphemy,  by  which  is 
understood  the  careless  or  wanton  or  unnecessary 
offense  against  religious  susceptibilities  of  any 
large  number  of  people  in  the  country. 

7.  The  board  prohibits  anything  obviously  or 
wantonly  libelous  in  films,  anything  calculated  to 
cause  injury  to  persons  or  interests  from  an  obvi 


tain  film,  basing  his  action  on  the  judgment 
of  the  National  Board  that  the  picture  vio- 
lated our  national  principle  of  neutrality. 
The  injunction  subsequently  sued  out  by  the 
producing  corporation  was  vacated  by  Judge 
Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  November 
18.  This  decision  not  only  establishes  the  ex- 
tension of  the  police  power  to  exhibitions 
deemed  to  be  against  public  policy, — as  well 
as  those  considered  indecent  and  immoral, — 
but  strongly  supported  the  plan  of  the  Na- 


ously  malicious  or  libelous  motive,  and  films  deal-    tional    Board    to    secure    legal    support    and 


ing  with  questions  of  fact,   which   relate  to  crim 
inal  cases  pending  in  the  courts. 

The    board    does    not,    in    judging    films,    allow 
itself  to  be   influenced   bv   the  moral   character  of 


official  cooperation  for  its  representatives  in 
the  various  localities  throughout  the  country. 
The   work    of    the    board    has    developed 


persons  who  may  be  concerned  in  the  production    rapidly  in  the  five  years  of  its  existence.     In 


or  acting  of  the  films;  but  the  board  does  retain 
the  right  to  forbid,  at  its  discretion,  the  exploita- 
tion of  unworthy  reputations,  such  as  the  morbid 
representation  of  persons  who  may  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  famous  criminal  cases. 

8.  In  adition  to  the  above  specifications,  the 
board  feels  in  general  that  it  is  right  in  forbid- 
ding scenes  or  films  which,  because  of  ele- 
ments frequently  very  subtle,  which  they  contain, 
have  a  deteriorating  tendency  on  the  basic  morali- 
ties or  necessary  social  standards. 


1911  the  average  number  of  reels  examined 
monthly  was  231  ;  in   1912  it  was  371  ;  in 
1913  it'jumped  to  588,  and  in  October,  1914,  ( 
the  number  of  reels  inspected  was  918,  the! 
largest  for  any  month  since  the  organization ; 
of  the  Board.  ] 

Last  year  the  National  Board  inspected  | 
over  7,000  reels  of  film  representing  5,700  \ 
subjects.     The  length  of  the  film  inspected 


The   National   Board   has,   of  course,   no  in  these  reels  totaled  8,500,000  feet.     Out 

legal   method   of   compelling   manufacturers  of  these  7,000  reels,  53  were  condemned  en- 

either  to  submit  their  films  for  inspection,  or  tirely.      The    board    refused    to    pass    them 

to    carry   out   its    recommendations   for   the  regardless  of  what  changes  might  be  made, 

alteration   or  suppression   of   films.      But   it  In  addition  to  the  53  that  were  condemned, 

employs  coercive  measures  for  manufactur-  400  received  approval  contingent  on  certain 

ers  who  do  not  comply  with  its  recommenda-  changes  being  made.      To   perform   all  this 

tions.     For  instance,  there  are  366  organiza-  work  there  were  988  meetings  of  the  various 

tions     and     individuals     in     various     cities  censoring    committees.      And    the    work    is 

throughout  the  country,  who  cooperate  with  purely  voluntary,  the  members  receiving  no 


the  National  Board.  These  in- 
clude mayors,  chiefs  of  police, 
civic  organizations  and  public- 
spirited  individuals.  Each  week 
the  National  Board  sends  out  to 
all  these  people  a  circular  con- 
taining notices  of  changes  or- 
dered made  in  certain  films. 


compensation  for  their  services 
This  year  over  8000  new 
reels  are  being  placed  before  the 
public,  and  95  per  cent,  of  this 
entire  output  of  the  film  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  will 
pass  under  the  critical  eyes  of 
the  National  Board.. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


WAR  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNFIT 


[T  is  being  pointed  out  with  increasing 
-!■  frequency  that,  instead  of  war  resulting 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  is,  in  reality, 
a  dismal  and  tragic  process  for  taking  toll 
of  the  race's  best  blood  and  leaving  the  less 
fit  to  continue  mankind.  In  a  striking  article 
in  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  editor,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  quotes  Bernhardi's  dictum'  (in 
his  book  "Germany  and  the  Next  War," 
already  noticed  in  these  pages)  : 

War  is  a  biological  necessity  of  the  first  im- 
portance, a  regulative  element  in  the  life  of  man- 
kind which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  since  with- 
out it  an  unhealthy  development  will  follow, 
which  excludes  every  advancement  of  the  race, 
and  therefore   all  real  civilization. 

This,  says  Dr.  Macdonald,  is  a  "biological 
lie."  Let  Scotland  answer,  he  exclaims  in 
an  eloquent  passage: 

Never  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  has  Scot- 
land, and  especially  the  Scottish  Highlands,  been 
free  from  the  toll  taken  by  the  recruiting  sergeants 
for  Britain's  army.  The  history  of  the  Celts  is, 
in  one  sentence:  "Forever  they  went  out  to  battle, 
and  forever  they  fell."  The  clan  followed  its 
chief;  the  chiefs  followed  their  King,  then  their 
Stuart  Prince,  and  now  their  British  King.  If 
war  is  a  "biological  necessity,"  what  life,  what 
virility,  what  a  race  of  giants  the  moors  and 
glens   must  yield   to-day! 

Scotland  speaks  from  long  and  sad  experi- 
ence in  this  war  business. 

Every  heathery  hill  looks  down  on  a  glen  that, 
generation  after  generation,  sent  in  answer  to 
the  fiery  cross  and  pipes  of  war  the  best  its  homes 
had  bred.  On  those  moors  and  through  those 
intervales  life  at  best  was  hard.  The  weaklings 
died  in  infancy.  By  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  there  was  bred  a  race  of  giants  whose 
kilted  regiments,  every  man  of  them  six  feet  or 
more,  were  the  pride  of  their  race  and  the  glory 
of  British  arms.  What  now  says  biology?  What 
has  been  been  the  biological  issue  for  Scotland? 

In  the  awful  days  of  the  Forty-five,  out  of  this 
very  Glenurquhart  eight  hundred  men  of  the 
clansmen's  mold  marched  to  Culloden  for  their 
"Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  but  a  fortnight  ago 
among  those  who  marched  out  to  "Leaving 
Glenurquhart,"  not  a  corporal's  guard,  though 
they  took  their  best  from  Loch  Ness  to  Corrimony, 
could  pass  the  heroic  standard  of  the  olden  days. 
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Grants  from  that  glen  and  from  Strathspey 
stained  with  their  blood  the  marble  palaces  of 
India,  and  saved  the  honor  of  humanity  in  the 
awful  days  of  the  Mutiny;  but  to-day  few  of  their 
clan  are  left  "in  their  ain  dear  glen."  The  sturdy 
Chisholms  are  gone  from  Strathglass.  Wild  and 
high,  as  through  Belgium  to  Waterloo  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  "Cameron's  Gathering"  rose  this 
very  month  when  Lochiel  called  for  his  men,  but 
how  many  had  the  "biological"  excellence  of  the 
clan  "what  time  the  plaided  chiefs  came  down  to 
battle  with  Montrose"?  The  Mackenzies  to-day 
are  few   at  Lochbroom. 

In  the  gloaming  glens  of  the  West  Highlands 
there  is  silence  deep  as  death  where  once  a  thou- 
sand Campbells  would  start  up  in  a  night  at  the 
call  of  Argyll.  No  Lord  of  the  Isles  who  sleeps 
in  Iona  could  ever  again  gather  a  clan  worthy 
his  tartan  though  he  blew  all  night  on  the  Pibroch 
of  Donald. 

They  went  out,  those  Highland  clans,  wher- 
ever the  Royal  Standard  flew.  Again  those 
Highland  clans  go  out,  the  best  and  bravest  of 
their  breed,  and  they  never  come  back.  Biology 
does  the  rest.  Bernhardi's  "biological  necessity'' 
accomplishes  its  work. 

War's  commercial  dislocations  and  war's 
financial  ruin  are  bad  enough,  but  war's  bio- 
logical reaction  is  damage  beyond  repair, 
continues  the  Globe's  editor. 

Its  waste  in  blood,  its  waste  in  human  proto- 
plasm, its  incalculable  waste  before  their  time  of 
whole  generations  of  unborn  sons  of  heroic  sires, 
— that  waste,  unreckoned  and  prodigal,  can  never 
be  gathered  up  again.  If  biology  means  any- 
thing, if  blood  tells,  then  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  youth  and  vigor  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
wide  "human  abattoir"  of  Europe  is  loss  that  has 
no  gain  to  match.  And  the  loss  is  not  alone  of 
the  stalwarts  in  their  teens  and  twenties  and 
thirties. 

There  is  a  never-ending  phantom  host  who 
ought  to  have  been  but  never  shall  be — the  un- 
born sons  of  soldier  fathers  who  faced  war's 
"biological  necessity." 

The  weaklings  survive,  the  cowards  escape,  the 
physically  unfit  are  not  called,  the  morally  un- 
courageous  are  left  to  breed  after  their  kind  for 
the  next  generation;  but  the  strong,  the  daring, 
the   willing, — they  leave   no  breed  behind. 

Of  what  Germany  herself  will  lose,  this 
Scotch  editor  says: 

,  In  more  than  forty  years  Germany  has  had  no 
war.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  German 
Empire   has   developed    in   the    "survivals"   not  of 
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war  but  of  peace.  In  their  industrial  competitions 
of  peace  the  strongest  have  survived  and  the 
weakest  have  gone  to  the  wall.  Now  that  they 
have  for  the  first  time  entered  the  struggle  of 
war, — all  their  physically  fit,  more  than  six  mil- 
lions of  the  best  they  breed, — what  will  be  the 
answer  of  the  next  generation  of  Germans?  Will 
the  blood  poured  out  in  such  wild  prodigality  in 
the  valleys  of  France,  and  the  blood  that  will  yet 
soak  like  red  rain  the  roads  from  France  on  the 
west  to  Berlin,  and  from  Russia  to  Berlin  on  the 
east, — will  that  waste  of  Germany's  best  blood 
make  for  the  biological  betterment  of  the  Ger- 
man nation? 


War's  call  is:  "Send  us  the  best  ye  breed." 
The  best  are  chosen  first,  and  are  first  to 
fall.  The  fittest  stand  in  the  forefront,  and 
do  not  survive.  War's  reversed  selection, 
concludes  Dr.  Macdonald,  makes  for  the 
survival  of  the  unfit. 


The  law  works  both  ways:  by  it  the  nation 
climbs  through  breeding  from  its  fit;  by  it  the 
nation  sinks  by  breeding  from  its  unfit.  This  is 
the  desolation  war  works  in  the  human  breed. 
The  fittest  do  not  survive. 


WHY  THE  WORLD  NEEDS  FRANCE 


IT  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  note- 
worthy facts  of  the  great  war  in  Europe 
that  the  world  sees  France  in  a  new  light, 
that  her  allies  and  enemies  are, — with  the 
rest  of  the  neutral  nations, — her  admirers. 
Universal  recognition  is  accorded  to  the  fine 
French  spirit  which,  so  often  in  history,  has 
shone  forth  luminously. 

A  tribute  to  this  French  spirit  particularly 
worth  quoting  from  appeared  in  a  recent 
literary  supplement  of  the  London  Times. 
The  writer,  who  does  not  sign  his  name, 
says  that  the  British  people  now  admire 
France  as  they  have  never  admired  a  nation 
before.     He  continues: 


She,  of  all  the  nations  at  war,  is  fighting  with 
the  least  help  from  illusion,  with  the  least  sense 
of  glory  and  romance.  To  her  the  German  in- 
vasion is  like  a  pestilence;  to  defeat  it  is  merely 
a  necessity  of  her  existence ;  and,  in  defeating  it, 
she  is  showing  the  courage  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
that  courage  which  is  furthest  removed  from  ani- 
mal instinct  and  most  secure  from  panic  reaction. 
There  is  no  sign  in  France  now  of  the  passionate 
hopes  of  the  revolutionary  wars;  1870  is  between 
them  and  her;  she  has  learnt,  like  no  other  nation 
in  Europe,  the  great  lesson  of  defeat,  which  is  not 
to  mix  material  dreams  with  spiritual ;  she  has 
passed  beyond  illusions,  yet  her  spirit  is  as  high 
as  if  it  were  drunk  with  all  the  illusions  of  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  We  ourselves  are  an  old  and  experi- 
enced people,  who  have,  we  hope,  outlived  gaudy 
and  dangerous  dreams ;  but  we  have  not  been 
tested  like  the  French,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  or  any  other  nation  could  endure  the 
test  they  have  endured.  .  .  .  Now  we  feel  that 
France  is  fighting  not  merely  for  her  own  honor 
and  her  own  beautiful  country,  still  less  for  a 
triumph  over  an  arrogant  rival,  but  for  what  she 
means  to  all  the  world ,  and  that  now  she  means 
far  more  than  ever  in  the  past. 

Behind  all  the  admirable  patience  she  has 
so  far  shown,  says  this  English  writer,  the 
"old  fire  persisted ;  and  the  furia  francese  is 
only  waiting  for  its  chance." 


The  Germans  believe  that  they  have  determined 
all  the  conditions  of  modern  war,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  modern  competition  between  the  nations,  to 
suit  their  own  national  character.  It  is  their  age, 
they  think,  an  age  in  which  the  qualities  of  the 
old  peoples,  England  and  France,  are  obsolete. 
They  make  war  after  their  own  pattern,  and  we 
have  only  to  suffer  it  as  long  as  we  can.  But 
France  has  learnt  what  she  needs  from  Germany 
so  that  she  may  fight  the  German  idea  as  well 
as  the  German  armies;  and  when  the  German 
armies  were  checked  before  Paris  there  was  an 
equal  check  to  the  German  idea.  Then  the  world, 
which  was  holding  its  breath,  knew  that  the  old 
nations,  the  old  faith  and  mind  and  conscience 
of  Europe,  were  still  standing  fast  and  that  sci- 
ence had  not  utterly  betrayed  them  all  to  the  new 
barbarism.  Twice  before,  at  Tours  and  in  the 
Catalaunian  fields,  there  has  been  such  a  fight 
upon  the  soil  of  France,  and  now  for  the  third 
time  it  is  the  heavy  fate  and  the  glory  of  France 
to  be  the  guardian  nation.  That  is  not  an  acci- 
dent, for  France  is  still  the  chief  treasury  of  all 
that    these    conscious    barbarians    would    destroy. 

They  know  that  while  she  stands  unbroken  there 
is  a  spirit  in  her  that  will  make  their  Kultur  seem 
unlovely  to  all  the  world.  They  know  that  in 
her,  as  in  Athens  long  ago,  thought  remains  pas- 
sionate and  disinterested  and  free.  Their  thought 
is  German  and  exercised  for  German  ends,  like 
their  army;  but  hers  can  forget  France  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  for  that  reason  her  armies  and  ours 
will  fight  for  it  as  if  the  universe  were  at  stake. 
Many  forms  has  that  thought  taken,  passing 
through  disguises  and  errors,  mocking  at  itself, 
mocking  at  the  holiest  things;  and  yet  there  has 
always  been  the  holiness  of  freedom  in  it.  The 
French  blasphemer  has  never  blasphemed  against 
the  idea  of  truth  even  when  he  mistook  falsehood 
for  it.  In  the  Terror  he  said  there  was  no  God, 
because  he  believed  there  was  none,  but  he  never 
said  that  France  was  God  so  that  he  might  en- 
courage her  to  conquer  the  world. 

Though  the  temple  is  ruined,  concludes 
the  London  Times  writer,  "the  faith  re- 
mains; and,  whatever  war  the  Germans  may 
make  upon  the  glory  of  the  past,  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  future  that  France  fights  for. 
Whatever  wounds  she  suffers  now  she  is 
suffering  for  all  mankind." 
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France  on  the  Anniversary  of  Metz  which    defeat    was    the    initial    circumstance    on 

every  field  in  the  month  of  August. 

Commenting    on    the    admirable    restraint  That  question  has  been  answered.     It  has  been 

and  patience  of  the  French  people  after  the  answered  completely.      We   now   know   that  the 

j   t    \       i  +u~       -1      j            i  »u                ,.    j  spirit  of  1792  is  with  the  French  soldier,  that  the 

defeats  of  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  re-  nation  which  could  endure  adversitv  w[th  calm. 

calling  the  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  ness,  as  the  French  did  in  August,"  may  be  de- 
taking  of  Metz  bv  the  Germans,  the  editor  feated,  but  that  the  France  that  the  whole  world 
of  the  New  York' Evening  Sun    (Mr.  Frank  lov5/>    irrespective   of   present   issues   and   passing 

He-          j   \          i       i                ..    l        j        _•  i  strife,  will  not  die, — has  indeed  a  readv  given  one 

Simonds),    who   has   contributed    articles  more' evidence   of   that   eternal    and   virile   youth 

to  these  pages,  say> :  which  makes  her  history  so  splendid  and  so  com- 
pletely beyond   all   understanding. 

Terrible  as  is  this  war,  there  is  no  mistaking  For  forty-four  years  Frenchmen  have  faced  the 
the  grandeur  of  the  national  spirit  it  has  dis-  present  anniversary  with  a  feeling  of  deep  hu- 
closed,  not  in  France  alone,  not  in  poor  Belgium,  miliation  and  shame.  Napoleon's  final  disaster, 
merely,  but  in  Germany  as  well.  We  know  now  Waterloo,  left  no  pang.  France  had  been  de- 
how  foolish  and  how  futile  were  the  earlv  reports  feated,  but  she  shared  with  her  conquerors  the 
which  portrayed  the  war  as  the  creation  of  the  honor.  But  Metz  was  a  national  humiliation,  a 
Kaiser,  blindly  accepted  by  a  reluctant  people.  blot  on  the   national  escutcheon.     To-day  at  last, 

Men  do  not  fight  as  the  Germans  have,  as  they  and  rightly,  Frenchmen  for  the  first  time  can  en- 
are  now  fighting;  nations  do  not  bear,  suffer,  en-  dure  this  day  with  calm.  Whatever  comes  now, 
dure,  unless  the  very  depths  of  their  spirit  re-  1870  is  not  to  be  repeated  in  1914. 
sponds  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by  their  coun-  To-day  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  words 
try's  need.  Not  in  any  record  of  history  that  we  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  when  Bazaine  was  tried 
have  has  any  nation  given  more  supreme  evidence  for  treason  because  he  surrendered  Metz.  But 
of  devotion,  of  courage,  than  the  Germans  in  the  there  was  nothing  left,  the  Marshal  explained, 
recent  months.  in  defending  himself.     He  meant  that  the  Empire 

Yet    it    was    not    for    Germany    that    the    world  had    fallen,    their    Emperor    was    a    prisoner    in 

had    misgivings.      What   was   still    in    doubt   was  exile. 

whether   France,   so  long  held   decadent  by  those  ''But  there  was  always  France,"  the  old  Royal- 

who    knew    least    and    spoke    most    about    her,    so  ist   responded, — and   the   word    has   lived,   perhaps 

maligned  by  her  own   children   of  the   generation  as  the  final  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  French 

that  had   lost  confidence   as  well    as   hopes,  could  people, — this    thing    that    binds    the    old    and    the 

endure   the  strain  of  another  terrible   struggle  in  new, — 1792  with  1914. 


SOCIALISTS  AND  THE  WAR 

KARL  KAUTSKY,  the  German  Socialist  the  principles  which  should  govern  Socialists 

leader,    presents   in   Die   Neue   Zeit   a  in  any  country,  in  regard  to  their  attitude  in 

discussion  of  the  attitude  which  the  German  time  of  war.     It  is  conceivable,  he  says,  that 

Social   Democrats,  and  indeed  the  Socialists  a  party  might  act  in  opposition  to  a  war  even 

of  all  the  belligerent  nations,  are  called  upon  after  it  had  broken  out,  without  injuring  its 

to  assume  in   relation   to  the  great  conflict,  own  country, — namely,  if  this  position  were 

His  article  has  a  character  of  philosophical  taken   by  the  adherents  of  the  party,   with 

detachment,    in    marked    contrast    with    the  equal  effectiveness,  on  both  of  the  belligerent 

general  character  of  contemporary  utterances  sides.     But,  as  such  a  movement  has  never 

relating  to  the  war.  as  yet  been  practically  attempted,  the  ques- 

Kautsky  starts  out  with  the  statement  that  tion,  in  each  instance,  comes  to  this:     "Shall 

while  a  great  deal  has  been  said  by  Socialists  we  work  for  our  country's  victory  or  for  her 

as  to  what  methods  and  policies  they  ought  defeat?" 

to  pursue  in  order  to  prevent  an  impending  This,  too,  however,  says  Kautsky,  is  prac- 

war,  there  has  been  very  little  discussion  of  tically  not  an  open  question.     The  idea  of 

the     line  of  conduct  that  should  be  adopted  actually  striving  to   bring  about   the  defeat 

by  them  when,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  a  war  of  one's  own  country  may  be  dismissed  with- 

has  actually  broken  out.     This,  he  says,   is  out  consideration ;  and  the  only  question   is 

no  accident ;   it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  whether  one  should  support  the  war  passion- 

the  circumstance  that,  once  war  has  become  ately   and   wholeheartedly,   or  with   reserva- 

an  actual  fact,  and  the  country  placed  under  tion.     The  answer  to  this  question,  he  says, 

martial  law,  the  Socialist  party  ceases  to  have  depends  on  the  particular   facts  of  the  case. 

the  power  of  free  movement:  "a  Government  Bebel's  doctrine  on  the  subject  was  summed 

is  never  so  strong,  parties  never  so  weak,  as  up  in   the  statement  that  "we  must  defend 

at  the  outbreak  of  a  war."  our  fatherland  when  it  is  attacked."     Kauts- 

Nevertheless,  Kautsky  proceeds  to  discuss  ky,     however,     although     almost     invariably 
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agreeing  with  Bebel,  has  insisted,  and  now 
reiterates,  that  this  is  not  an  absolute  criterion. 
He  points  out  how  very  difficult  it  often  is 
to  determine,  in  a  war,  who  is  really  the 
attacked  and  who  the  attacker.  In  a  discus- 
sion with  Bebel,  at  Essen,  in  1907,  Kauts- 
ky  said : 

The  German  Government  might,  one  fine  day, 
inform  the  German  proletarians  that  they  had 
been  attacked,  the  French  Government  might  make 
the  same  announcement  to  the  French,  and  we 
should  then  have  a  war  in  which  German  and 
French  proletarians  followed  their  respective  gov- 
ernments with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  mutually 
murdered  each  other,  and  cut  each  other's  throats. 
This  must  be  prevented ;  and  it  will  be  prevented 
if  we  base  our  criterion  not  on  the  question  of 
aggression  or  defense,  but  on  the  question  of  the 
interests    of   the   proletariat. 

Kautsky  admits,  however,  that  his  cri- 
terion also  is  beset  by  great  difficulties  and 
uncertainties ;  and  furthermore  that  when  the 
question  of  aggression  or  of  defense  resolves 
itself  into  a  matter  of  actual  invasion  of  home 
territory,  or  menace  of  its  permanent  loss, 
there  can  be  only  one  position  for  Socialists, 
as  for  any  other  citizens,  to  take, — that  of 
defending  their  native  land  to  the  utmost. 

As  for  the  application  of  the  various  con- 
siderations adduced  by  Kautsky  as  bearing 
on  these  issues,  to  the  existing  situation  in 


Europe,  some  indication  is  given  in  the  clos- 
ing part  of  the  article.  If,  in  the  course  of 
a  war,  one  side  becomes  tremendously  pre- 
ponderant, all  the  various  considerations 
adduced  point  in  one  and  the  same  direction. 
"The  victorious  nation  is  no  longer  in  any 
danger  of  subjugation  or  loss  of  territory, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  devastation  of 
the  defeated  country  becomes  more  and  more 
fearful.  The  war,  from  this  time  on,  as- 
sumes more  and  more  the  character  of  a  war 
of  aggression  on  the  one  side,  a  war  of  de- 
fense on  the  other.  And  furthermore,  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  proletarian  and  democratic 
cause  that  no  nation  shall  have  its  independ- 
ence and  integrity  impaired."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fortunes  of  war  are  nearly 
equal  on  the  two  sides,  so  that  its  continu- 
ance appears  to  mean  the  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  all  the  belligerents,  then  it  may  be 
possible  for  Socialists  to  resume  the  position 
which  they  held  before  the  war  broke  out, — 
a  position  making  for  peace;  and  this  the 
more,  seeing  that  such  a  situation  evidently 
presents  the  possibility  of  terms  of  peace 
which  would  leave  the  integrity  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  unviolated,  and  would  embody 
safeguards  against  the  resumption  of  an  in- 
sensate competition   in  armaments. 


THE  NEUTRAL  STATES 


TN  an  editorial  under  the  title,  "During 
■*•  the  Storm,"  the  Swedish  monthly  Svensk 
Tidskrift  (Stockholm),  after  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  causes  of  the  European  war, 
analyzes  the  position  of  the  neutral  nation. 
The  article  opens  with  the  remark  that 
Europe  having  begun  to  revise  its  accounts 
with  a  "pen  dipped  in  blood,"  nobody  could 
foresee  how  far  the  revision  would  reach. 
States  will  be  tested  as  to  the  durability  and 
future  efficiency  of  their  institutions.  Old 
values  will  depreciate  and  perhaps  be  entirely 
erased.  Others  will  rise  in  their  stead.  The 
author  goes  on  to  say: 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  present  crisis 
has  its  root  in  contrasts  which  the  war  will  by 
no  means  obliterate,  and  that  will  exist  whether 
nations  disarm  or  not,  that  is,  the  commercial 
rivalry  between  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
Much  older  and  more  serious  is  the  ancient  con- 
flict between  Germanic  and  Slavic  nations.  The 
volcanic  powers  that  have  at  all  times  disturbed 
Europe  are  found  in  the  east  of  the  continent,  and 
this  war  is  only  a  new  local  eruption.  Under  any 
circumstances  and  whatever  the  result  may  be, 
those  contrasts  will  always  menace  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  world. 


Confronted  by  these  facts  it  is  Utopian  to 
dream  of  eternal  peace.  There  is  no  longer 
the  war  as  to  outward  privileges,  boundary 
limits,  etc.,  but  the  price  is  the  "place  in  the 
sun,"  perhaps  existence  itself.  At  the  pres- 
ent, the  paper  says,  Sweden  can  consider  the 
future  as  being  outside  of  the  range  of  con- 
flict, yet  not  even  the  best  initiated  know 
how  long  this  condition  will  last.  Neutral- 
ity is  an  old  value  that  has  depreciated. 
Belgium  is  experiencing  its  bitterness  in 
trusting  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  reason 
away  the  fact  that  those  powers  that  most 
severely  condemn  the  German  break  of  neu- 
trality really  have  demonstrated  a  ponderous 
interest  in  the  direct  or  indirect  military 
privileges  that  Belgium  has  offered  them. 
Neutrality  has  its  limits  that  must  be  han- 
dled by  those  in  authority  with  understand- 
ing and  general  political  wisdom  at  a  certain 
juncture.  This  course  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  in  Sweden  at  the  present  time. 

After  the  first  uncertainty,  when  nobody 
could  foresee  where  the  thunderbolt  would 
strike,    the   public   has  commenced    to   calm 
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itself,  and  customary  optimism,  believing  all  tion  of  each  and  every  one  to  do  his  duty  to 
danger  past,  has  taken  its  place.  It  may  not  the  uttermost.  The  words  of  Hjarne,  the 
be  amiss  to  say  that  a  wise  and  alert  admin-  well-known  Professor  of  History  at  the 
istration,  backed  up  by  a  united  people  University  of  Upsala,  in  recently  comment- 
trained  in  the  school  of  self-discipline,  may  ing  on  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  may  be 
avert  an  armed  conflict  and  pilot  the  ship  summed  up  as  follows:  "It  is  too  early  to 
of  state  through  the  breakers.  Next  to  judge  as  to  the  possibility  of  preserving  the 
panic,  levity  is  most  dangerous.  Should  the  neutrality  of  Sweden.  It  is  certain  that  it 
test  come,  and  it  may  arrive  sooner  than  must  be  fully  defended.  Neutrality  must  be 
expected,  the  security,  perhaps  the  national  respected  by  a  strong  defense,  not  only  on 
existence,  will  depend  upon  the  calm  resolu-  paper." 


TURKEY'S  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

IN     the     Correspondant     (Paris)     Andre  help,   and,   besides,   there  are  scarcely   more 

Cheradame   asks  the   question,   What   is  rifles,    cannon,    and    ammunition    than    for 

really  the  state  of  the  Turkish  army,  after  150,000    men.      The    Turks    lost    immense 

the  immense  losses  sustained  by  Turkey  in  quantities  of  war  material  during  the  Bal- 

men   and  war  material  during  the   Balkan  kan  war,  and,  up  to  the  present,  they  have 

conflict?  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  make 

Enver  Pasha,  as  soon  as  he  became  War  up  their  losses. 

Minister  at  the  end  of  1913,  began  bringing  As  for  the  navy,  Turkey  actually  has  [in 

about  extensive  and  important  reforms,  but  addition  to  the  two  German  cruisers  taken 

it  would  have  required  at  least  three  years  over  last  summer]  three  battleships,  of  which 

of  peace  to  have  these  measures  bring  any  two  were  bought  at  one  time  of  Germany, 

practical    results.      Decimated    by    the    war  The   Thorgout  Reiss  has  six  28-centimeter 

and  cholera,  the  Ottoman  army  was  reduced  guns,  eight  10-centimeter,  and  eight  9-centi- 

enormously.      The    forty-three    divisions    of  meter ;  the  Barbarossa  six  28-centimeter  guns, 

"nizam"    (active    army)    were    reduced    to  eight  10-centimeter,  and  eight  9-centimeter; 

thirty-seven,   and   the  fifty-four  divisions  of  and  the  Messondieh  two  24-centimeter  guns, 

reserves  to  thirty-five.  sixteen  15-centimeter,  fourteen  8-centimeter, 

Enver  Pasha,  among  other  things,  retired  and    ten    6-centimeter.      All    of    them   have 

800    superior    officers    and    while    doubtless  been   badly    damaged    and   have   had    to   be 

many  of  them  were  inefficient,  many  excel-  repaired. 

lent  ones  were  included  in  the  list  to  satisfy  Turkey  has  also  two  cruisers,  the  Hame- 

feelings   of   personal    rivalry.      It    is   barely  dieh  and  the  Medjidie,  the  first  of  which  is 

possible  that  these  officers,  deprived  of  their  nearly   "played   out,"   and   the  other   defec- 

military  functions,  to  whom  even  the  wear-  tive,  for  it  never  "worked  straight." 

ing  of  the  uniform  is  forbidden,  might  prove  As  for  the  lighter  fleet,  it  is  composed  of 

something  of  a  menace  now  that  the  police  four   Creusot   torpedo-boats,    four   from   the 

surveillance  to  which  they  were  subjected  is  German    Schinau   works,   and   two   Krupps. 

necessarily    relaxed    in    consequence    of    the  These  small  vessels  have  made  long  cruises 

general  state  of  confusion.  in  the  Dardanelles,  but  have  never  been  in 

The  troops  having  been  mobilized,  what  action,   and   are  consequently   in   very  good 

figures  do  they  represent?    The  "instructed"  condition, — all      except      one      torpedo-boat 

reservists  included  would  present  a  total  of  which,    having   long   been    "neutralized"    in 

about    150,000   men,   of   whom   only   about  Suez  during  the  war  with  Italy,  had  been 

125,000  could  be  considered  real  combatants,  kept  in  very  bad  condition  during  its  inac- 

for  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  tivity. 

Ottoman  army  who  perform  only  secondary  Turkey  lacks  specialists,  such  as  engineers, 

military   duty, — such   as   muleteers   and   the  cannoneers,  electricians,  torpedo-boat  servers, 

like.     Enver  Pasha  could  increase  this  num-  indispensable   to   working   modern   warships, 

ber  considerably  by  incorporating  the  "redifs"  The  personnel  of  the  Turkish  marine  is  so 

(reservists),    but    that    would    mean    using  difficult    to    train    that    after   four   years   of 

men    without    any    real    military    training,  effort  English  officers  had  succeeded  in  train- 

This  would  be  more  of  a  drawback  than  a  ing  only  about  a  hundred  cannoneers  before 
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the  war  with  Greece.  The 
corps  of  Turkish  naval  offi- 
cers is  nothing  to  boast  of; 
besides,  they  do  not  seem 
very  keen  about  fighting. 
They  proved  this  sufficient- 
ly in  the  war  with  Greece, 
although  at  that  time  they 
had  the  naval  superiority 
over  Greece. 

It  might  be  interesting 
to  pass  in  review  the  four 
personalities  that  preside 
over  the  fortunes  of  Tur- 
key at  this  moment.  They 
are,  Djavid  Bey,  Djemal 
Pashaj  Talaat,  and  Enver 
Pasha,  who  in  themselves 
constitute  a  veritable  "Di- 
rectoire."  Djavid  Bey,  sup- 
ple and  active,  professing 
an  imperturbable  optimism, 
directs  the  financial  and 
economic  affairs  for  which 
his  Semitic  origin  fits  him 
admirably.  Djemal  Pasha, 
ex-Governor  of  Pera,  who 
presided  over  terrible  acts 
of  repression  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Mahmoud 
Chevket,  is  at  present  Min- 
ister of  the  Navy  and 
dreams  of  making  Turkey 

a  great  naval  power.  Talaat,  Minister  understanding,  calm  and  decisive,  he  is  a 
of  the  Interior,  is  a  man  endowed  with  most  interesting  personality.  But  the  one 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman,  who  aspires  to  play  a  great  role  is,  with- 
Tactful    in    his    personal    relations,    full    of    out  a  doubt,    Enver   Pasha,   the  "  hero  "  of 

the  Tripolitan  war  and  the 
assassin  of  Nazim  Pasha, 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  finds  himself  Minister 
of  War,  disposing  of  all  the 
military  forces  of  Turkey. 
A  great  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon, he  holds  himself  aloof 
from  all  foreigners,  the  bet- 
ter to  manage  the  Mussul- 
mans. Enver  Pasha  secretly 
hopes  to  see  the  present  Di- 
rectoire  transformed  into  a 
Consulate.  The  role  of  first 
consul  would  satisfy  him 
till  something  better  of- 
fered, for  those  who  know 
him  realize  his  imperialistic 
aspirations,  which  his  posi- 
tion as  son-in-law  of  the 
Sultan  might  make  not  im- 
possible of  realization. 


International  News  Service,  New  York 

ENVER  PASHA,  TURKISH  MINISTER  OF  WAR 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  SIMPLE  LIFE" 
ON  PARIS  IN  WAR-TIME 

N 


ter,    and    social    worker,    had    achieved  >carb  lor  luc  >u,c  P"»p«»e  U1  spreaumg  me  uoc- 

by   his   books,   "The   Simple   Life"   and  tr,ine  of  Peace  .w"h  ^"boring  nations.     I  have 

•    ,,      tt                       v         r   r>     ■     •  ahvavs   appreciated   Germany;    and  during  recent 

th.       He  now  writes  of  Pans  in  war-  -  j  have  increased  the  number  of       *ips  to 


EVER  has  France  been  so  united  as  in  ory  of  our  lost  provinces,  we  have  never  desired 

this  war  that  "we  did  not  want,"  says  war-      Notwithstanding    violent    national    antago- 

.-,,       ,        i,7  .  ,    .  .1  nisms,    the    idea    or    international    good    fellowship 

Pastor  Charles  Wagner,   in  a  letter   to  the  prevailed.     We  maintained   the   hope  that  there 

Outlook.       Pastor    Wagner,     it    will    be    re-    might    be    a    peaceful    solution    for    all    the    grave 
membered,  visited  this  country  just  ten  years    questions  that  pressed  upon  us.     In  fact,   a  num- 
ago.     It  was  soon  after  this  French-Protestant    ber  of   societies   have   been   formed   during  recent 
minister,    and    social    worker,    had    achieved    years  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spreading  the  doc- 
fame 
ioutn.         .1.1V,  ..v,"    ..x.w^     .    -       ...  ...    ..~.      years  1  have  increased  the  number  ot  my  trips 

time,   dating  his  letter  September  8,   at  just    that   country    ;n   order   to   do   my   share   towards 
about  the  time  when   the  Germans  were  at    fostering  good  feeling  between  the  peoples  of  the 

two  countries  which  so 
many  agencies  tend  to 
poison.  I  suffer  cruelly 
in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  conflagration 
consuming  Europe  to- 
day. But  my  heart, 
truly  French,  is  at 
peace.  My  country  did 
all  possible  to  avoid 
the  conflict.  From  the 
highest  to  the  hum- 
blest citizen  in  the  so- 
cial scale,  we  all  de- 
sired sincerely  that 
this  terrible  menace 
should  pass  by.  Our 
clear  conscience  is 
therefore  our  strength 
in  the  conflict.  An- 
other good  result  of 
these  terrible  days  is 
that  the  nation  has 
lifted  itself  above  the 
stagnant  moral  atmos- 
phere which  prevailed 
during  the  Caillaux 
trial.  Our  better  self 
has  been  called  to  life, 
and,  in  spite  of  the 
gravity  of  the  time, 
this  fact  has  filled  us 
with  joy. 

You  know  how  I 
feel  towards  the 
young;  what  joy  I 
have  always  felt  in 
the  youth  of  France, 
to  supervise  the  food  in-  The  way  in  which  our  children  are  bearing  them- 
tended  for  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  old  selves  on  the  field  of  battle  and  meeting  the  as- 
men.  You  cannot  realize  how  in  the  organization  saults  of  the  most  formidable  army  in  the  world 
and  preparation  of  the  food  for  the  people  devo-  is  a  source  of  just  pride  to  us  all. 
tion  is  manifested.  Much  of  the  work, — the  Every  day  I  see  firesides  desolated  by  the  de- 
preparation  of  vegetables,  the  maintaining  of  the  parture  of  a  husband  or  son.  Several  of  our 
halls,  and  table  service, — is  done  by  volunteers,  pupils  have  already  lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 
Every  one  is  anxious  to  make  himself  useful.  And  But  how  beautiful  is  their  death!  This  baptism 
throughout  the  whole  city  the  social  life  goes  on  of  fire  will  conserve  our  souls.  The  effect  of  this 
in  the  same  way.  Every  one  is  more  amiable,  sanctified  heroism  makes  itself  felt  among  us.  1 
more  patient,  and  more  kind  than  usual.  have  never  seen  Paris  more  beautiful  than  in  the 

calm  which  has  fallen  upon  her  born  of  the  feel- 

Continuing,  he  speaks  of  the  patriotism  and    jng  that  oir  £?us-  is  -just-    J°-mor.row  belongs  to 
.i  /    ,  .  ,    ,      f,  .  ,        God.      May    He    inspire    and    sustain   us    in    order 

the  peaceful  sentiments  of  the  French  people.    that   the   ,essons  ta(1^t  by  this   terrible  struggle 

may  not  be  forgotten  ;  that  the  blood  that  is  spilled 
Notwithstanding   our   patriotism   and   the   mem-    so  generously  may  enrich  the  soil  for  the  future! 


their  nearest  point 
to  the  suburbs  of  the 
French  capital. 

He  refers  regret- 
fully to  the  period 
of  the  Caillaux  trial 
through  which 
France  had  just 
passed,  and  says 
that,  because  of  the 
outbreak  o  f  w  a  r, 
Frenchmen  now 
"breathe  an  entirely 
different  moral  at- 
mosphere." 

In  this  National  Re- 
lief Committee  minis- 
t  e  r  s,  Academicians, 
and  bankers  fraternize 
with  representatives  of 
the  Syndicated  Work- 
ingmen.  Monseigneur 
Odelin,  Vicai -General 
of  the  Diocese  of  Paris, 
sits  side  by  side  with 
the  Chief  Rabbi  and 
the  Pastor  Charles 
Wagner.  The  same 
spirit  of  good  will  is 
manifested  by  the  peo- 
ple. I  am  a  member 
of  the  Sub-Commission 
of  Public  Nutrition, 
whose    mission    it    is 


PASTOR     CHARLES     WAGNER 
(Who  writes  of  Paris  in  war-time) 
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FRENCH  FORESTS  IN  THE  WAR 

ZONE 

'HE    forests   of    France   are   playing   an  questioned.     In  the  first  place,  they  offer  a 
important  part  in  the  present  European    serious    obstacle    to    the    enemy's    advance. 


war,  although  little  information  on  this  sub- 
ject comes  to  tbe  readers  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. Sentences  occurring  here  and  there 
in  the  war  dispatches  give  only  occasional 
insights  into  this  phase  of  the  war.  For 
instance,  a  German  news  dispatch  of  Oc- 
tober 14  read: 

Heavy  fighting  continues  in  the  Argonnes;  our 
troops  are  moving  through  dense  underwood  in 
very  difficult  ground  with 
siege  guns  for  use 
against  fortifications. 
The  French  troops  offer 
obstinate  resistance,  fir- 
ing   from    trees    where 


machine 
posted. 


guns    are 


It  was  this  same 
forest  of  Argonne 
which  enabled  the 
French  to  repulse  the 
Prussian  attack  of 
1792,  and  which  in 
1870  concealed  the 
maneuvers  of  the  Ger- 
mans before  their 
crushing  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Sedan.  The 
forest  of  Orleans  af- 
forded the  French  a 
rallying  point  for 
their  final  stand  in 
1871,  while  the  for- 
est of  Soignes,  by 
sheltering  Welling- 
ton's forces,  contrib- 
uted to  Napoleon's 
defeat  at  Waterloo. 
The  forests  of  Com- 
piegne,  those  in  the 
Ardennes,  the  Vosges, 


A    100-150    YEAR-OLD    STAND   OF    SCOTCH    PINE   AT 
AN     ELEVATION     OF     ABOUT     5500     FEET 

(Coniferous  forests  of  tins  sort  occupy  the  upper 
slopes  in  the  mountains,  while  the  more  level  areas 
at  lower  elevations  are  covered  almost  entirely  with 
broad-leaf  trees.  Some  of  the  fighting  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains  has  undoubtedly  been  in  stands  of  this 
character) 


Troops  and  artillery  can  move  with  difficulty 
through  them,  particularly  when  the  roads 
have  been  barricaded. 

In  Alsace,  says  Samuel  P.  Dana,  who  writes 
on  ''French  Forests  in  the  War  Zone"  in  the 
November  issue  of  American  Forestry,  so  I  was 
informed  by  an  eye-witness,  the  first  step  taken  by 
the  Germans  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  to 
barricade  every  road  as  effectively  as  possible  in 
this    was-. 

Again,  the  forest 
for  m  s  an  excellent 
shelter  from  which  to 
fire  on  an  approach- 
ing enemy.  Cavalry 
and  infantry,  advanc- 
ing across  an  open 
plain,  have  repeatedly 
in  the  present  war 
been  repulsed  with 
great  loss  by  oppo- 
nents entrenched  on 
the  edge  of  a  forest. 
The  masking  of  for- 
tifications by  woods  is 
another  strategic  use 
of  forest  growth. 
The  fortifications 
about  Metz,  unlike 
those  at  Liege,  are 
said  to  be  so  skilfully 
concealed  by  the 
woods  as  to  blend 
most  successfully  with 
the  surrounding  land- 
scape. Batteries  are 
often  placed  on  river 
banks  and  hidden  be- 
hind a  screen  of  thick- 
ly branching  trees, 
their  muzzles  point- 
ing through  the  open- 
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and  elsewhere  in  regions  adjacent  to  the  ings  in  the  leafy  roof  above.  Thus  protected 
Western  border  of  France,  have  all  played  from  view,  they  have  in  many  cases  done 
their  part  in  French  military  operations  past  effective  work  for  several  days  before  being 
and  present.  discovered  by  the  enemy. 

That  the  French  Government  recognizes  The  forest  cover  is  the  one  thing  that 
the  military  value  of  the  forests  is  shown  by  balks  the  prying  eyes  of  the  airscout,  making 
the  Code  Forestier,  adopted  in  1829,  which  it  possible  to  conceal  the  position  and  num- 
prevents  private  owners  from  clearing  fron-  ber  of  troops.  The  fact  that  forests  abound 
tier  forests  where  these  are  deemed  necessary  more  in  the  western  and  southwestern  bor- 
for  purposes  of  defense.  der  of   France,   whereas   the  country  north- 

The  decided  advantage  offered  to  an  army  east  of  the  Seine  and  northwest  of  the  Oise 
by  the  possession  of  forest  territory  are  un-   is  for  the  most  part  flat,   agricultural  land, 
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A  DENSE.  MIDDLE-AGED  STAND  OF  EUROPEAN  BEECH 

(  Many  of  the  forests  in  the  war  zone  of  northeastern  France  are  of   this   character.     The   obstacles   which   such   a 
forest   would  offer  to   the  advance  and  to  the  artillery  fire  of  the   enemy  are  evident) 

undoubtedly  accounted  largely,  says  Mr.  ress  in  the  south  was  similarly  due  largely  to 
Dana,  for  the  decision  of  the  Germans  to  go  this  reason. 

through  Belgium  rather  than  to  take  the  Mr.  Dana  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  few 
more  difficult  Southern  route  through  of  the  typical  forests  in  the  war  zone. 
France.  Also  their  rapid  advance  in  the  Prominent  among  them  is  that  of  Compiegne, 
early  part  of  the  war  and  the  lack  of  prog-  where  there  has  been  severe  fighting.     Situ- 


AN  OLDER  STAND  OF  EUROPEAN  BEECH  IN  WHICH  CUTTINGS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  TO  BRING  ABOUT  NATURAL 

REPRODUCTION 

(Similar  areas  have  no  doubt  been   the  scenes  of    many   fierce    <  ncounters    in    the    present    war.      Note    the    two 

uniformed   forest   officers   in   the   foreground) 
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ated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aisne  and  the 
Oise  rivers,  fifty-two  miles  northwest  of 
Paris,  it  comprises  36,072  acres  and  is  the 
fourth  largest  state  forest  in  France.  A 
short  distance  to  the  Southeast  of  Com- 
piegle,  and  lying  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Ourcq,  is  the  state  forest  of  Retz,  with  32,- 
044  acres.  Here  the  French  reserves  were 
camped  at  the  time  the  Germans  were  so 
close  to  Paris.  This  forest  closely  resembles 
that  of  Compiegne  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  finest  and  best  managed 
beech  and  oak  forests  in  France. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  France,  almost 
touching  the  Belgian  border  and  only  65 
miles  from  the  North  Sea,  lie  the  state  forest 
of  Amand  and  the  private  forest  of  Raismes, 
comprising,  respectively,  3500  and  8190 
acres.  Here,  also,  desperate  fighting  was 
reported  to  have  taken  place.  To  the  south- 
east of  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge,  whose 
big  fortress  was  captured  by  the  Germans 
early  in  the  war,  lies  the  region  known  as 
the  Ardennes.  Ca?sar  in  his  "Commen- 
taries" described  this  as  the  largest  forest  in 
Gaul.  The  advance  of  civilization,  however, 
has  caused  a  gradual  clearing  away.  Now 
it  is  an  area  about  100  miles  long  and  40 
miles  wide,  divided  about  equally  between 
France  and  Belgium.  The  trees  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  oak  and  beech  typical  of  many 
French  forests. 

South  of  the  Ardennes  is  the  forest  of 
Argonne,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
vigorous  encounters  in  the  present  war. 

Here  the  heavy  forest  cover,  the  roughness  of 
the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  crossing  instead 
of  following  up  the  streams,  all  conspire  to  render 
difficult  the  advance  of  an  armv.  It  was  here  that 
Dumouriez  in  1792  held  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
in  check  and,  by  giving  the  French  forces  time  to 
rally,   made   possible  the   subsequent  defeat  of  the 


latter  at  Valmy.  In  the  present  war  history  seems 
to  be  repeating  itself,  and  the  forest  of  Argonne 
has  evidently  been  largely  instrumental  in  helping 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Germans  in  that 
region. 

West  of  Nancy  lie  the  two  state  forests 
of  Champenoux  and  Haye,  the  first  with 
3509  acres  and  the  second  with  16,000  acres. 
East  of  Nancy  are  the  forests  of  Bazange 
and  Parroy,  which  were  scenes  of  battles 
fought  in  the  last  week  of  October.  Farther 
south  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  lie  the  com- 
munal and  state  forests  of  Gerardmer,  com- 
prising respectively  2359  acres  and  11,897 
acres. 

The  forests  have  had  to  pay  heavily  for 
playing  such  an  important  part  in  the  war. 
The  destruction  of  cathedrals  and  other  his- 
toric edifices,  as  well  as  cities  and  towns, 
have  filled  a  large  place  in  the  public  news, 
yet  the  vast  damage  done  to  the  forests  will 
in  many  cases  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
repair. 

The  exact  extent  of  this  damage  is  of 
course,  problematical,  but  that  the  forests  of 
the  war  zone  will  continue  to  suffer  injury 
is   undoubted. 

Much  wood  will  be  cut  for  fuel  and  construction 
work;  trees  will  be  felled  to  block  roads;  whole 
stands  may  be  leveled  to  clear  the  way  for  artil- 
lery fire;  and  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  will  do 
much  damage  to  standing  trees,  much  more  than 
the  damage  done  similar  forests  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Equally  serious  will  be  the  havoc 
wrought  by  forest  fires.  These  will  be  set  not. 
only  by  accident,  but  also  purposely  in  order  to 
harass  the  enemy.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Forest 
of  Compiegne,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fired  by 
the  British  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Germans. 
While  the  fire  may  have  been  effective  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  also  doubtless  destroyed  very 
largely  the  natural  beauty  of  the  famous  forest 
and  seriously  disarranged  the  carefully  laid  plans 
for  its  management. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 


THE  whole  country  has  been  interested 
in  the  experiment  made  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  creating  the 
office  of  Public  Defender,  whose  function  it 
is  to  employ  the  same  activity  in  the  defense 
of  an  accused  person  as  the  District  Attorney 
employs  in  his  prosecution.  It  had  always 
been  the  custom  in  Los  Angeles,  as  in  other 
communities,  to  choose  a  talented  lawyer  and 
give  him  unlimited  resources  and  ample 
equipment,  and  then  demand  that  all  of  his 
powers  be  exerted  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  and  all  citizens  accused  of  crime.     To 


individuals  here  and  there  it  has  occurred, 
from  time  to  time,  that  similar  equipment 
and  endowment  ought  to  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  those  accused  citizens  who  are 
without  means  to  defend  themselves  in  the 
courts.  It  appears  that  in  Los  Angeles  ear- 
lier than  anywhere  else  this  idea  was  per- 
mitted to  take  definite  shaDe  in  a  section  of 
the  city  charter,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Upon  request  by  the  defendant  or  upon  order  of 
(he  court,  the  Public  Defender  shall  defend,  with- 
out expense  to  them,  all  persons  who  are  not  finan- 
cially able  to  employ  counsel,  and  who  are  charged 
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in  the  Superior  Court  with  the  commission  of  any 
contempt,  misdemeanor,  felony  or  other  offense. 
He  shall  also  upon  request  give  counsel  and  advice 
to  such  persons  in  and  about  any  charge  against 
them  upon  which  he  is  conducting  the  defense,  and 
he  shall  prosecute  all  appeals  to  a  higher  court  or 
courts,  of  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  upon 
any  such  charge,  where,  in  his  opinion,  such  appeal 
will,  or  might  reasonably  be  expected  to,  result  in 
the  reversal  or  modification  of  the  judgment  of 
conviction. 

The  same  section  also  provides  for  prose- 
cution of  civil  suits,  minor  actions,  liens  for 
wages  and  the  like,  in  the  case  of  persons 
unable  to  institute  an  action  and  to  pay 
counsel  fees  on  their  own  behalf,  and  it  is 
provided  that  all  such  costs  of  action  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  county  treasury  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  first  official  to  ac- 
quire the  title  of  Public  Defender  for  Los 
Angeles  County  was  appointed  in  January 
last  as  a  result  of  a  civil  service  examination, 
the  successful  candidate  being  Mr.  Walton 
J.  Wood.  In  less  than  two  months  the 
Public  Defender  had  forty-five  cases  of  per- 
sons accused  of  felony  and  the  civil  cases 
averaged  over  one  hundred  a  week.  The 
Public  Defender's  office  has  four  lawyers 
and   two  assistants. 

Just  what  may  be  done  by  the  Public 
Defender's  office  to  secure  justice  for  obscure 
offenders  may  be  illustrated  by  an  actual 
case  in  the  experience  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  which  is  related  in  a  recent  number  of 
Evrybody's  Magazine  by  Campbell  Mac- 
Culloch.  It  was  brought  out  that  two  men 
accused  of  burglary  were  starving  when  the 
offense  was  committed,  and  the  Public  De- 
fender's office  proved  that  they  had  made 
sincere  efforts  to  secure  work  and  food. 
The  court  did  not  put  any  faith  in  the  story 
when  it  was  first  related,  but  after  the  facts 
had  been  presented  in  full  one  man  was 
released  and  the  other  let  off  with  a  light 
sentence.  Had  this  case  been  conducted  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  court  appointing  an 
attorney  for  the  men,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  no  rigid  investigation  would  have  been 
made  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  both  men 
would  have  been  given  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. 

The  real  need  of  such  an  office  as  that  of 
Public  Defender  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a 
letter  which  was  addressed,  some  months 
since,  by  Mr.  Wood,  to  a  citizen  of  Mil- 
waukee who  had  made  inquiries  with  a  view 
to  the  appointment  of  a  similar  officer  for 
that  city: 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  nearly  every 
criminal    prosecution    in    this    State    one    citizen    is 


WALTER      J.     WOOD,      PUBLIC      DEFENDER      OF     LOS 
ANGELES 

(The  first  officer   in   America  to  hold  this  title) 

arrested  upon  the  complaint  of  another,  and  that 
the  law  provides  an  attornev  to  take  the  side  of 
the  complaining  witness,  it  is  astonishing  that  no 
provision  has  been  heretofore  made  for  a  more 
effective  method  of  bringing  out  the  points  in  favor 
of  the  accused.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
public  demands  convictions  of  the  district  attorney, 
demands  that  he  prosecute  vigorously,  demands 
that  he  represent  but  one  side.  Indeed,  the  law 
itself  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  district  attorney, 
provides  that  he  must  prosecute  and  must  present 
the  evidence  against  accused  persons.  No  pro- 
vision is  made,  however,  for  him  to  defend.  The 
law  has  always  recognized  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  be  defended.  If  he  has  money  he  can  employ 
his  own  counsel  and  conduct  his  own  defense.  If 
he  has  no  money  the  court  appoints  an  attorney  for 
him.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  these  appoint- 
ments fall  to  inexperienced  youths  who  seek  the 
appointment  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  experi- 
ence. In  some  cases  more  experienced  attorneys 
are  appointed  but  they  receive  no  remuneration  for 
their  work  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  give  the  work  the  same  degree  of  diligence  and 
care  tha:  should  be  given.  In  fact,  experience  has 
shown,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
it,  that  a  person  accused  of  crime,  under  the  old 
syvtem,  could  not  expect  to  get  adequate  repre- 
sentation. The  Government  employs  a  skilled,  ex- 
periencsd  and  ambitious  attorney  to  present  the 
case  against  the  accused.  The  defendant  has  a 
right  to  enter  the  court  on  an  equal  footing  with 
his  adversary,  Under  the  old  system  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  defendant  to  get  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law. 
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SENATOR     BURTON     ON    THE    RIVER 
AND    HARBOR    "PORK    BARREL" 

IN  a  recent  syndicated  article  Senator  system.  If  locks  and  dams  are  to  be  con- 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  who  led  structed,  it  is  desirable  to  gather  a  plant  of 
the  fight  in  the  last  session  of  the  Senate  considerable  size  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
against  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  states  tion  of  the  work  in  one  contract.  Senator 
some  of  the  reasons  which  actuated  those  Burton  estimates  that  the  amount  of  extra 
who  opposed  that  measure.  From  many  cost  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  this  salutary 
years  experience  in  both  the  House  and  Sen-  policy  averages  about  20  per  cent, 
ate,  Mr.  Burton  is  especially  well  qualified  Besides,  if  there  were  under  consideration 
to  analyze  the  methods  that  have  usually  six  projects  of  equal  merit,  it  would  be  better, 
prevailed  in  the  drawing  of  such  bills.  What  as  Senator  Burton  points  out,  to  finish  one 
he  regards  as  the  most  vicious  feature  of  past  of  them  rapidly  and  to  enjoy  its  advantages 
attempts  to  improve  the  rivers  and  harbors  than  to  continue  ineffectually  on  all  six. 
has  been  the  element  of  geographical,  personal  This  point  he  illustrates  by  instances  of 
and  political  considerations  by  which  the  law  actual  occurrence.  Thus  in  1885  work  was 
makers  have  been  influenced.  The  Senator  begun  upon  the  construction  of  a  harbor  of 
is  only  stating  a  matter  of  common  knowl-  refuge  at  Sandy  Bay,  Massachusetts.  At  the 
edge  when  he  says  that  the  less  meritorious  a  rate  of  progress  already  made  upon  it,  an- 
proposed  improvement  presented  for  consid-  other  fifty  years  will  be  required  to  complete 
eration  by  Congress,  the  more  strenuous  is  the  project.  In  the  case  of  the  breakwater 
the  demand  that  it  be  adopted  and  the  larger  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  work  has  been  under 
the  delegations  that  come  to  Washington  in  construction  for  twenty-five  years  and  five 
its  favor.  more  years  will  be  needed  for  its  completion. 

An  objectionable  method  to  which  Senator  Another  five  years  will  be  required  to  com- 
Burton  calls  particular  attention  is  the  "piece-  plete  an  improvement  of  the  Harlem  River, 
meal  appropriations."  Knowing  that  a  pro-  where  a  project  was  begun  in  1878  and  then 
ject  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  and  of  modified  in  188b.  Work  begun  in  1884  to 
doubtful  merit  would  never  be  undertaken  improve  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  is  now 
were  it  necessary  to  appropriate  the  total  cost  only  two-thirds  completed.  A  single  lock  in 
in  a  single  bill  or  in  a  single  year,  because  the  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  was  not  less 
very  magnitude  of  the  sum  would  defeat  it,  than  .twenty-five  years  in  process  of  con- 
the  proponents  of  the  measure  seek  a  modest    struction. 

allowance  at  the  start,  so  they  begin  by  asking  If  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  is  strongly 
for  $100,000,  which  is  not  regarded  as  a  urged  by  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers  for 
large  sum  as  our  annual  appropriations  go,  work  upon  a  contract  Congress  will  usually 
and  when  the  $100,000  is  once  appropriated,  allowT  only  one-third  of  that  amount,  or  even 
it  is  easy  to  come  to  Washington  again  and  less.  A  certain  sum  being  allowed  for  river 
say:  "What!  Will  Congress,  after  it  has  and  harbor  improvements  and  each  member 
committed  itself  to  this  great  project,  even  of  Congress  demanding  a  purse  for  his  dis- 
though  it  cost  $100,000  or  more,  drop  it  trict,  it  is  necessary  to  parcel  it  out  in  small 
after  the  $100,000  has  been  spent,  and  let  all  allotments,  not  so  much,  as  Senator  Burton 
this  expense  and  effort  go  for  naught?"  dryly  remarks,  with  a  view  to  the  real  de- 
Making  partial  appropriations  for  large  en-  mand  of  the  country  and  the  needs  of  com- 
terprises,  it  is  also  impossible,  as  Senator  merce  and  transportation,  as  to  the  number 
Burton  shows,  to  avoid  the  expenditure  of  of  districts  represented  in  Congress, 
public  money  upon  unworthy  and  unimpor-  Another  great  error  in  our  river  and  har- 
tant  improvements.  The  magnitude  of  the  bor  policy  has  been  the  failure  to  finish  the 
undertaking  is  not  realized  and  the  question  main  rivers  corresponding  with  the  trunk 
of  its  desirability  will  not  be  carefully  con-  lines  of  railroads.  This  has  been  especially 
sidered.  After  an  appropriation  is  made  of  a  conspicuous  on  the  Ohio  River,  a  great  artery 
mere  fraction  of  the  cost,  there  is  insistent  of  commerce.  Improvements  have  been  cost- 
demand  that  the  improvement  be  finished  ing  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  branch 
whether  worthy  or  not.  streams   like   the   Big   Sandy,   the   Kentucky, 

Furthermore,  these  "piecemeal  appropria-  the  Green,  the  Wabash,  and  even  the  Cum- 
tions"  in  themselves  add  to  the  cost  of  the  berland  and  Tennessee.  As  a  result  there  is 
work  and  cause  a  waste  incident  to  such  a  a   more    uniform,    and,    at   times,   a  greater 
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itJ)  Harris  4  Ewing,  Washington,  l>.  C. 

SENATOR    THEODORE    E.    BURTON,  OF    OHIO 

depth  of  water  in  the  Kentucky  and  Kana- 
wha rivers  than  in  the  Ohio  where  they 
empty  into  it.  Taking  into  account  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  all  calculations  must, 
of  course,  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  mini- 
mum depth,  a  boat  can  come  down  the  Kana- 
wha laden  with  freight  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  get  into  the  Ohio,  for,  at  times,' where 
these  rivers  flow  into  the  Ohio  that  river 
has  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  of  water. 
Senator  Burton  does  not  argue  that  these 
smaller  rivers  should  be  neglected.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believes  that  a  fair  degree  of 
improvement  should  be  made  in  them,  hut 
when  it  comes  to  expensive  systems  of  locks 
and  dams  these  should  be  postponed  until  the 
main  river  is  in  proper  condition  for  naviga- 
tion. What  would  be  thought,  he  says,  of  a 
railroad  system  with  its  branch  lines  con- 
structed and  improved  to  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency  than  the  main  line? 

Senator  Burton  cites  numerous  instances  of 
improvement  on  which  the  Government  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  but  which  have  been 
ludicrous  failures  from  the  standpoint  of 
developing  commerce.  Here  is  one  of  these 
instances : 

To  date  the  government  has  appropriated  $3,- 
107,784  for  the  Arkansas  River.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  $30,000  was  appropriated 
for  maintaining  this  project.  The  commerce  on 
the   Arkansas  River  for   1912  amounted  to  71,516 


tons,  carried  for  an  average  distance  of  34  miles. 
Of  this  amount  58,548  tons  were  sawlogs,  lumber, 
and  staves,  which  can  be  floated  in  the  open 
stream  or  transported  on  barges  and  rafts.  The 
remaining  13,000  tons  were  of  miscellaneous  mer- 
chandise. Including  interest  at  three  per  cent,  on 
the  total  investment,  this  freight  cost  the  Govern- 
ment, $1.72  a  ton,  and  approximately  $95  a  ton 
on  the  miscellaneous  freight,  exclusive  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  timber.  Yet,  despite  this  showing, 
the  late  River  and  Harbor  Bill  proposed  to  spend 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  $164,700  on  the  Arkansas 
River. 

As  to  the  development  of  waterway  traffic 
in  the  United  States,  Senator  Burton  is  con- 
vinced that  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads 
must  be  obtained.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  we  have  spent  enormous  sums 
to  revive  waterway  traffic,  the  railroads  have 
still  carried  the  freight.  He  believes  that  we 
should  enact  laws  to  compel  the  railroads  to 
cooperate  with  waterway  business  so  that 
boat  lines  may  assume  their  natural  function 
as  supplemental  means  of  transportation  to 
our  rail  lines.  The  normal  function  of  inter- 
nal water  transportation  is  to  relieve  railroads 
of  the  bulk  of  raw  material  and  other  low- 
grade  freights,  while  the  railroads  should 
carry  the  more  useful  and  lucrative  products 
which  in  their  nature  require  prompt  de- 
livery. 

On  a  200-mile  section  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  we  have  ex- 
pended nearly  $17,000,000  and  it  is  estimated 
that  as  much  more  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  work.  For  several  years  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river  has  had  a  permanent  eight- 
foot  channel  and  yet  in  the  early  '80's,  when 
the  depth  was  only  five  feet,  there  was  ten 
times  as  much  traffic  received  and  distributed 
by  St.  Louis  as  there  is  to-day.  On  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  we  have  expended 
more  money  than  the  Prussian  Government 
has  spent  on  the  whole  Rhine,  where  the 
average  annual  freight  amounts  to  45,000,000 
tons,  or  80  times  the  traffic  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  has  to-day  a  sufficient  chan- 
nel to  handle  the  entire  traffic  of  the 
Rhine. 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  waterway  commerce 
on  the  Mississippi  is  each  year  falling  to  a 
lower  level,  we  have  undertaken  an  extrava- 
gant program  for  the  tributary  river,  the 
Missouri,  although  in  1897  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, after  a  thorough  examination  in  com- 
pany with  expert  engineers,  unanimously  re- 
ported that  any  further  appropriations  for 
the  Missouri  River  would  constitute  a  "reck- 
less waste  of  money."     In   1910  $1,000,000 
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was  appropriated,  and  since  then  we  have 
appropriated  $4,400,000  for  the  section  of 
the  Missouri  between  its  mouth  and  Kansas 
City.  It  is  estimated  that  $20,000,000  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  project.  The 
commerce  on  the  river  last  year  amounted  to 
185,110  tons  and  of  this  aggregate  the  official 


statistics  show  that  155,420  tons  consisted  of 
sand  and  gravel  barged  an  average  distance 
of  one  mile  and  worth  less  than  forty  cents 
a  ton.  And  even  with  this  showing  it  is 
proposed  to  improve  the  upper  Missouri  from 
Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $22,500,000! 


CHARLES   FRANCIS  ADAMS  AND  THE 
FREIGHT-RATE    INCREASE 


THE  railroad  situation  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  New  England, 
is  the  subject  of  a  letter  recently  addressed 
to  President  Wilson  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Adams  was  for  fourteen  years  a  government 
director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  for 
the  latter  half  of  that  period  being  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road.  For  ten  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  and  for  seven  years  was 
its  chairman.  Although  for  some  years  not 
actively  concerned  in  railroad  management, 
Mr.  Adams  has  always  been  a  careful  student 
of  operating  conditions  and  his  observations 
upon  all  matters  to  which  he  directs  his  atten- 
tion are  always  of  interest  to  the  American 
reading  public.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Adams  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  early  development 
of  the  railroad  commission,  and  thus  is  able 
to  take  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  interest 
to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  railroad  presidents  and  direc- 
tors. 

Regarding  the  situation  as  it  comes  under 
his  daily  personal  observation  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Adams  tells  the  President 
that  he  is  unable  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  so  far  as  our  transportation  machinery 
is  concerned,  "we  are  rapidly  falling  behind 
and  getting  also  into  a  well-nigh  inextricable 
snarl."  He  believes  also  that  the  situation 
admits  of  no  solution  except  through  treat- 
ment both  drastic  and  comprehensive. 

The  situation  as  Mr.  Adams  views  it  is 
this:  Within  fifty  miles  of  Boston  there  is 
an  immediate  call  for  a  capitalized  railroad 
expenditure  of  at  least  $100,000,000.  It 
appears  that  this  amount  of  money  must  be 
expended  at  once  in  order  to  bring  the  New 
England  railroad  system  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  including  a  renewal  of  rolling 
stock,  the  reconstruction  of  permanent  ways 
and  bridges,  the  separation  of  grades  and 
development  of  proper  terminal  facilities  nec- 
essary   to    modern     competitive    conditions. 


Unless  that  investment  is  made,  says  Mr. 
Adams,  eastern  New  England  cannot  main- 
tain itself  industrially.  But  he  finds  that  the 
corporations  now  owning  and  managing  the 
railroads  in  eastern  Massachusetts  cannot  re- 
munerate the  capital  already  invested,  much 
less  secure  fresh  money.  The  railroads  are 
financially  crippled,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Mr.  Adams  puts  the 
matter  thus:  "Here  is  the  largest  investment 
and  active  business  management  of  the  coun- 
try and  those  managing  it  control  neither 
outgo  nor  income.  They  are  told  what  they 
must  do  and  pay,  and  have  no  choice  in  what 
they  are  to  charge.  Such  a  situation  is  eco- 
nomically unheard  of.  It  needs  only  to  be 
stated.  It  is  financially  impossible  of  long 
continuance." 

Mr.  Adams  is  also  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  railroad  system  generally  has  out- 
grown local  lines  and  that  it  is  futile  to  ex- 
pect any  adequate  remedial  action  through 
State  legislation  or  control,  partial  or  com- 
plete. So  far  as  large-scale  transportation  is 
concerned,  the  State  machinery  is  antiquated. 
It  seems,  therefore,  quite  futile  to  indulge 
in  any  expectation  that  the  problem  can  or 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  and 
constructive  spirit  through  local  legislation. 
We  may  regret  and  deplore  this  fact,  but  the 
fact  remains. 

Local  regulation  having  failed,  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  system  of  na- 
tional incorporation,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
required,  in  national  supervision.  Mr. 
Adams  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
public  ownership  or  management,  whether 
State  or  national.  He  expresses  the  opinion 
that  under  our  system  of  government  public 
ownership  cannot  result  satisfactorily. 
Under  State  control  and  authority  he  regards 
it  as  simply  out  of  the  question.  This  whole 
question,  however,  he  regards  as  remote. 
What  is  needed  immediately  is  the  restora- 
tion of  financial  standing. 

Taking  into  account  the  insistent  demand 
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for  increased  compensation  of  labor  and  im- 
proved facilities,  Mr.  Adams  is  convinced 
that  the  railroads  are  now  called  upon  to  do 
business  at  less  than  remunerative  rates. 
While  he  admits  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
railroad  business  pays  and  shows  a  profit, — 
for  otherwise  it  would  stop, — he  is  clear,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  an  inquiry  by  any  reason- 
able, intelligent  and  judicially  minded  tribu- 
nal would  develop  the  fact  that  the  return  on 
traffic  to-day  is,  as  a  whole, not  sufficient  fairly 


to  renumerate  the  capital  already  invested,  far 
less  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  New  England 
system  to  pay  interest  on  the  hundred  million 
additional  capital  required  for  immediate  de- 
velopment. He  sees  only  one  possible  escape 
from  this  situation.  "The  community,  in  its 
own  interest  and  in  order  that  it  may  not 
find  itself  put  out  of  business  and  in  physical 
jeopardy,  must  submit  to  pay  for  the  service 
it  requires  what  the  service  itself  is  reason- 
ably worth.     This  to-day  it  is  not  doing." 


RUSSIAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SCIENCE 


THE  discussion  of  culture  on  a  national 
basis  which  this  war  has  stimulated  has 
not  included  any  very  definite  references  to 
what  the  Slav  people  have  done  for  science. 
A  suggestive  article  signed  by  "Lens"  appears 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  weekly, 
The    New    Statesman. 

The  writer  prefers  to  limit  his  considera- 
tion to  Russians,  although  he  reminds  us 
that  other  branches  of  the  Slav  race, — the 
Poles,  the  Czechs  and  others  have  also  pro- 
duced such  scientific  minds  as  Chopin,  son  of 
a  Polish  father,  and  called  by  some,  one  of 
the  most  scientific  musicians;  Schubert,  of 
Silesian  blood;  Madame  Curie,  born  Sklo- 
dowska,  and  Dvorak,  a  Bohemian.  "Lens" 
makes  particular  mention  of  four  Russian 
scientists:  Borodin,  Mendeleev,  Metchnikov 
and  Pavlov.     Of  the  first  he  says : 

Honored  alike  in  science  and  art  is  the  name 
of  Alexander  Borodin  (1834-1887),  who  held  a 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  Petrograd  [St.  Petersburg],  and  found  time  not 
merely  to  advance  that  science,  but  also  to  cham- 
pion successfully  the  cause  of  medical  education 
for  women  (more  than  forty  years  ago,  in  Rus- 
sia, be  it  remembered!)  and  to  write  much  splen- 
did music,  including  the  opera  "Prince  Ig  ,"  the 
dances  in  which  have  delighted  musicians  of  all 
schools. 

Mendeleev  (1834-1907),  says  this  writer, 
was  one  of  the  master  chemists  of  all  time. 

Thanks  to  his  amazing  mother,  whose  seven- 
teenth child  he  was,  young  Mendeleev  went  to 
Petrograd  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  almost  at  once 
was  making  original  contributions  to  chemistry. 
In  1864  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Petrograd,  and  in  1869  appeared  his 
"Principles  of  Chemistry,"  which  made  an  epoch 
in  the  science  of  matter. 

This  book  contained  the  statement  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Mendeleev's  law,  or 
the  periodic  law. 


This  is  one  of  the  master-keys  of  knowledge, 
profoundly  revealing  the  real  nature  of  facts  al- 
ready known,  and  directly  leading  to  the  discov- 
ery of  many  more.  It  had  long  been  observed 
that  the  elements  can,  to  some  extent,  be  arranged 
in  groups  which  resemble  one  another.  In  1863, 
the  Englishman,  John  Newlands,  hinted  at  the 
meaning  of  these  facts.  Mendeleev  independently 
considered  them,  and  showed  that,  when  the  ele- 
ments are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weight,  from  lightest  to  heaviest,  certain  charac- 
ters recur,  in  a  periodic  fashion.  So  true  is  this 
that  the  existence  of  certain  elements,  having  cer- 
tain atomic  weights,  and  other  characters,  may 
be  expected.  In  some  instances  the  atomic  weights 
previously  asserted  for  certain  elements  did  not 
agree  with  Mendeleev's  predictions.  They  were 
re-examined,  found  inaccurate,  and  the  real  fig- 
ures were  found  to  correspond  to  prediction.  Fur- 
ther, certain  gaps  in  the  list  of  known  elements 
seemed  to  require  tenants,  according  to  the  peri- 
odic law.  Greatly  daring,  Mendeleev  therefore 
predicted  the  discoverv  of  three  new  elements,  the 
atomic  weights  and  other  characters  of  which  he 
actually  defined.  Within  less  than  twenty  years 
a!l  three  elements  were  duly  discovered,  in  vari- 
ous countries,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  now 
well-known  names,  gallium,  scandium,  and  ger- 
manium. These  elements  by  no  means  filled  all 
the  gaps  in  the  periodic  table  of  the  elements,  and 
in  quite  recent  years  the  most  surprising  confirma- 
tion of  the  justice  of  Mendeleev's  views  has  been 
furnished  by  the  discovery  of  the  series  of  rare 
and  inert  atmospheric  ga^es  typified  by  argon. 
These  elements  and  their  properties  fit  perfectly 
into  Mendeleev's  scheme,  which  has,  in  fact,  been 
for  many  years  a  divining  rod  in  the  hands  of 
chemists. 

Mendeleev,  comments  "Lens,"  lived  long 
enough  to  train  two  generations  of  Russian 
chemists,  establishing  "a  school  and  a  tradi- 
tion at  which  no  'culture'  on  earth  can 
sneer." 

Of  living  Russians  who  lead  the  world  in 
their  own  departments  of  international  sci- 
ence, only  two,  says  this  writer  need  be 
named:  Metchnikov  and  Pavlov.  Of  the 
first  he  says: 

Elias  Metchnikov  is,  of  course,  a  Russian  only 
as  Ehrlich  is  a  German  or  Bergson  a  Frenchman. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  patriarchal  face,  Pavlov,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 

and  who  note  the  name  which  we  must  not  call  jn   Petroerad 
'"Christian,"  will  realize  that,  like  those  great  men, 

he  belongs  to  the  race  for  which  a  new  dawn  is  Nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  -physiology  of 
now  breaking,  we  hope  and  believe,  in  the  land  gastric  digestion  we  owe  to  him.  The  chemical 
which  he  has  long  left.  He  was  born  at  Kharkoff  sjde  of  the  matter  had  been  worked  out  by  the 
in  1845,  and  is  now  sub-director  of  the  Pasteur  Germans,  but  Pavlov  showed  that  nervous  con- 
Institute  in  Pans,  thus  establishing  a  Franco-Rus-  troi  is  behind  the  chemistry,  and  that  the  most 
sian  alliance  which  has  been  already  of  immense  intimate  and  efficient  relations,  of  a  telephonic 
service  to  mankind.  His  classical  discovery  of  kind,  exist  between  the  advanced  senses  in  the 
the  functions  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  nerves  which  regulate 
involves  a  chapter  of  physiology  too  wonderful  tne  intensity,  the  time  and  the  chemical  character 
and  fascinating  for  a  passing  note,  and  must  0f  tne  gastric  secretions.  No  living  physiologist 
await  another  occasion.  anywhere  can  claim  rank  above  this  Russian 
T  t,  .  ,r  ,  .1  i-  ..  veteran,  to  whom  countless  victims  of  dyspep- 
In    Russia    itself    to-day   the    most    distin-  sia    are    unknowingly    indebted    all    the    world 

guished    figure    is    that    of    Professor    Ivan  over. 


RUSSIA'S  LAND  PROBLEM 

THE  need  of  agrarian   reform  in   Russia  agricultural    machinery    to    the    amount    of 

is  keenly  felt  by  the  Czar's  Government,  14,000,000  rubles,  and  in  1912  to  the  amount 

which  tries  every  means  of  solving  the  land  of  58,000,000  rubles,  while  the  total  amount 

problem   save   the   one   which   would   really  of  agricultural  machinery  used  in  rural  eco- 

help  the  peasants,  and  that  is  by  giving  them  nomy    has    grown    to    120,000,000    rubles, 

land.     Mr.   N.   Oganovsky,  writing  in   the  According  to  the  count  of   1910,  there  are 

Russkiya    Vyedornosti    (Moscow),    discusses  in  Russia  about  6,000,000  iron  plows,  350,- 

the  government's  latest  efforts  in  that  direc-  000  sowing-machines,  800,000  reapers,  550,- 

tion.     He  says:  000   thrashing-machines,   etc.      In    1908   the 

"When  we  began  to  examine  closely  the  amount    of    mineral    fertilization    used    was 

sum  total  of  agricultural  evolution  in  Rus-  23,000,000   poods    (a  pood   is   a   little   over 

sia  during  recent  years,  there  came  an  uneasy  thirty-six     pounds),     in     1911,     56,000,000 

thought    into    our    mind:      Does    not    this  poods.     There  are  6,000,000  households  in 

much-talked-of  "development  of  the  produc-  cooperative     organizations,     and     each     day 

tive  forces"  of  our  village,  which  the  official  brings  news  about  new  ways  and  forms  of 

organs  in  Russia  and  abroad  have  so  loudly  the    cooperative    movement    which    rapidly 

proclaimed,    represent   nothing   but    a   delu-  penetrates   all   the   branches   of   agricultural 

sion?      Until    1905    almost   all   parties,    in-  activity.    All  this  is  true  and  good,  but,  then, 

eluding  the  government,  saw  no  other  way  cooperation,  machinery,  fertilization,  agricul- 

out  of   the  agrarian  crisis  than  putting  an  turists,   and  land  organization  are  only  the 

end,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  the  scarcity  preliminaries    to    agricultural    progress    and 

of  land  among  the  peasants.     After  1905  a  the    development   of    the   productive    forces, 

new  way  was   found,   "the   development  of  But    does    progress    really    manifest    itself, 

the    productive    forces," — agricultural    prog-  does  agricultural  Russia  really  make  "enor- 

ress  which  makes  enormous  strides,   thanks  mous   strides   forward"?   is   a  question   over 

to  the  army  of  learned  agriculturists,  land-  which     few    have     until     now    stopped     to 

organizers,   on  which   the   treasury  and  the  ponder. 

Zemstvo  began  to  expend  tens  of*  millions  of        After   analyzing   the  statistical   report  of 

rubles.      Instead  of  doubling  the  land  area  the   Department  of  Land-Organization    the 

of    those   who    have    not    enough,    they   are  writer  goes  on: 

offered  the  opportunity  to  double  the  crops;       T       ..  (      .     ,  ..         ...     .   . 

,  ,  ...    ,         J  .  .       .    .  In   all    tor  twelve  years  the  cultivated   area   in 

then    there    will    be    no    necessity    of    giving  seventy-two   provinces   has   increased   9   per   cent, 

them  more   land,   and   the   result  will  be   the  but  the  crop-yielding  capacity  has  hardly  increased 

same.  at   a"   >n   European   Russia   and   has   decreased   in 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  a  particle  of  Asiatic  R»?",'a'  wh^,e  ?eJ0Tnn  LT-'^sqV*  the 

....         to  F  empire,  which  numbered  109,000,000  in  1897,  grew 

truth  in  this  argument.      I  he  peasants  have  to  141,000,000  in  1911,  almost  30  per  cent.     It  is 

turned   to  agricultural  improvements,   to  the  evident,   therefore,   that  the   growth   of  the   rural 

acquisition   of   improved   machinery    to   agri-  population    has    far   outdistanced    the    progress   of 

cultural  courses,  lectures,  etc.,  and  lastly  to  aSricuIture-    ™%fact  Prov.es  that  [?  reaIity  th?TC 

...  !        x      *nnn  ™        •      .         *      ,  is    no    growth    but    a    decline    of    the    productive 

cooperative  work.     In  1900  Russia  imported  forces. 
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The  failure  of  the  government's  measure 
to  improve  agricultural  conditions  is,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  neg- 
lects to  provide  land  for  the  land-hungry 
peasant. 

Any  recent  Zemstvo  investigation  proves  con- 
clusively that  peasants  who  have  too  little  land 
are  absolutely  unsuitable  material  for  agricultural 
progress.  Besides,  in  order  that  the  productive 
forces  of  Russia  may  not  go  to  waste,  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  state  treasury  and  the  efforts 
of  the  army  of  agriculturists  may  yield  positive 
results,  that  progress  may  not  be  a  delusion,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  strictly  considered  program  of 
a  rational  agrarian  policy,  for  which  our  govern- 
ment, accustomed  as  it  is  to  bureaucratic  politics, 
is  organically  unfitted.  The  main  thing  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  as 
the  proper  expenditure  of  the  appropriation.  In 
the    history    of    recent   years    there    have   been    in- 


stances when  not  millions  but  milliards  were 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  irresponsible  bureau- 
cracy. .  .  .  The  whole  question  is  Iio<uj  to  ex- 
pend the  money,  how  to  organize  the  work,  where 
to  direct  the  main  force, — in  short,  all  depends 
upon  the  plan  of  the  government's  creative 
work. 

The  Department  of  Land-Organization  assures 
us  that  it  has  such  a  plan,  but  it  does  not  give  it 
to  us,  and  we  greatly  doubt  if  it  really  exists.  .  .  . 
To  have  such  a  plan  means  to  ascertain  first  of 
all  the  extent  of  the  need  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation for  this  or  that  form  of  activity  and  the 
extent  of  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  measures. 
Both  one  and  the  other  are  different  in  different 
regions  and  localities,  and  the  need  of  agricul- 
tural improvements  and  the  ways  of  its  satisfac- 
tion can  be  determined  only  by  means  of  local 
investigations.  Are  there  such  investigations?  Is 
there  a  proper  distribution  of  the  appropriations 
over  the  territory  of  European  Russia?  Certainly 
not. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL   EFFECTS   OF   RADIO 

ACTIVE  SUBSTANCES 


THE  sensational  cures  by  radium  of  cer- 
tain cases  of  cancer,  and  its  failure  to 
produce  the  hoped-for  effect  in  other  cases 
of  wide  notoriety,  have  tended  to  concentrate 
the  public  attention  on  this  aspect  alone  of 
the  action  of  radio-active  substances  on  the 
human  body.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  these 
substances  exert  a  very  remarkable  physi- 
ological influence  on  various  tissues,  and  are 
capable  of  relieving  suffering  and  promoting 
cures  in  various  ailments  whose  victims  num- 
ber in  the  aggregate  a  vastly  greater  number 
than  do  those  of  cancer. 

We  find  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Ber- 
lin), an  excellent  treatment  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject  under  the  title,  "Radio-active 
Substances  and  their  Use  as  Remedies." 
The  general  properties  of  the  radium  group 
have  already  been  treated  in  these  pages,  and 
Dr.  Howard  Kelly  recently  contributed  to 
this  Review  an  authoritative  article  on  the 
radium  treatment  of  cancer ;  hence  we  con- 
fine our  quotations  to  other  phases  of  the 
subject. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  radio-active 
minerals  those  which  have  thus  far  been 
successfully  used  in  medicine  are  radium  and 
radium-emanation,  with  its  disintegration 
products,  and,  in  the  thorium  series,  meso- 
thorium  and  thorium  X  with  its  disintegra- 
tion products.  Actinium  X  and  actinium- 
emanation  will  probably  also  be  useful,  but 
a*  yet  have  been  but  little  employed.  These 
preparations  are  used  either  in  the  solid  form 


or  in  solution.  The  soluble  ones,  such  as 
bromide  and  chloride  of  radium  and  thorium 
X  may  enter  the  body  by  drinking  or  by 
injection.  The  gaseous  ones,  such  as  radium- 
emanation,  may  be  inhaled  or  may  be  dis- 
solved in  liquids  and  swallowed. 

After  these  preliminary  statements  the 
author  of  the  article,  Fritz  Gudzent,  con- 
tinues: 

The  distribution  to  various  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  soluble  forms  and  their  elimination  follow 
special  laws.  If,  for  example,  one  milligram  of 
thorium  X  is  injected,  only  a  small  portion  of 
it,  about  20  per  cent.,  in  the  first  few  days,  is 
eliminated,  (passing  out  through  the  intestine), 
while  the  remainder  is  retained  in  the  body. 
Therein  it  is  distributed  very  unevenly,  the 
greater  part  finding  its  way  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bones.  The  action  of  radium  bromide  and  chloride 
is  similar.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  radium  has 
a  practically  unlimited  duration,  while  thorium  X 
becomes  entirely  inactive  in  a  few  weeks.  Hence 
radium  injections  are  much  more  effective,  and 
correspondingly  far  more  dangerous,  than  those 
of  thorium  X,  in   like  doses. 

.  .  .  When  radium-emanation  is  inhaled  it 
passes  into  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  but  is 
promptly  exhaled.  It  is  only  possible  to  obtain  re- 
sults therefore,  when  it  is  continuously  inhaled. 
(The  inhalation  in  a  closed  room  [emanatorium] 
:i>  first  practised  by  Loewenthal  and  myself  at  the 
first  medicinal  clinic  of  the  Charite  is  the  practical 
application  of  this  fact.) 

Radium-emanation  dissolved  in  a  liquid  and 
drunk  passes  by  way  of  stomach  and  intestine 
into  the  portal  vein  circulation,  goes  through  the 
liver  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  is  then 
partially  exhaled.  A  part  ...  is  reabsorbed  by 
the    lungs.      When    the    swallowing   of   the    liquid 
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ceases,    the    blood    quickly    becomes     free    of    the 
emanation. 

From  observation  of  the  manifold  effects 
of  these  substances  Dr.  Gudzent  formulates 
one  fundamental  principle:  Small  quantities 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  biological  processes; 
large  quantities  are  inhibit ive  and  destructive. 
His  observations  of  this  effect  on  the  blood 
and  the  blood-producing  organs  are  most 
interesting. 

If  small  quantities  of  radium,  or  thorium  X,  be 
introduced  into  the  circulation  there  follows  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles, 
which  may  rise  to  20,000  or  more  per  cubic  milli- 
meter (the  normal  number  being  from  five  to  ten 
thousand),  but  this  quickly  subsides.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  soluble  radium  salts  also  increase  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  up  to  as  much  as  13,000,000  per 
cu.  mm.  (the  normal  being  from  four  to  five  mil- 
lion), but  this  has  been  observed  only  in  animals. 
But  this  stimulating  effect  of  small  doses  is  strik- 
ingly different  from  that  of  large  doses.  These 
lessen  the  white  corpuscles  or  even  cause  them  to 
disappear  entirely.  These  are  more  resistant,  but 
after  a  certain  time  decrease  to  half  or  less.  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  likewise  decreased. 

This  alteration  is  the  result  of  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  cells  in  the  blood-forming  organs.  The 
marrow  of  the  bones,  the  spleen,  and  the  lymph- 
glands  are  filled  with  blood  and  show  extensive 
cell-destruction.  When  this  injury  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  organism  perishes. 

Various  experiments  show  that  in  both 
animals  and  men  metabolism  is  affected  by 
radio-active  substances.  Thus  small  doses 
often  increase  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  forma- 
tion of  uric  acid  is  also  affected.  In  gout, 
for  instance,  which  is  due  to  a  disturbance  of 
metabolism  the  excessive  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  is  often  diminished  by  extended  radium 
treatment.  Many  of  the  ferments  also  show 
an  increase  of  activity  under  the  influence  of 


small  doses  of  these  substances.  Much  study 
has  also  been  given  to  their  effect  on  the  skin 
and  the  tissues  beneath  it.  These  Dr.  Gud- 
zent sums  up  in  the  statement  that  here,  too, 
small  doses  have  a  stimulating  and  irritant 
effect,  but  large  doses  are  destructive  and 
killing. 

Different  cells  and  tissues  vary  greatly  in 
their  susceptibility,  and  from  this  fact  comes 
the  possibility  of  destroying  the  less  stable 
cells  of  alien  growth,  such  as  cancer,  with- 
out harming  the  healthy  tissues  adjacent. 

After  the  German  physicist  Dorn  had  discov- 
ered radium-emanation,  it  was  soon  proved  that 
this  gas  was  present  in  the  atmosphere,  particu- 
larly in  cellars  and  caves,  and  most  especially  in 
the  waters  of  springs.  Systematic  investigation 
led  to  the  surprising  discovery  that  springs  which 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  curative  quali- 
ties are  peculiarly  rich  in  radium-emanation. 
We  mention  only  a  few:  Baden-Baden,  Wies- 
baden, Munster,  Gastein,  etc.  The  experience  of 
centuries  has  shown  that  these  baths  are  specially 
valuable  for  patients  suffering  from  gout,  rheu- 
matic affections,  nervous  irritations,  ischias, 
chronic  discharges,  and  inflammations,  certain 
forms  of  skin  eruption,  symptoms  of  senility,  etc. 
Experimental  and  clinical  research  has  now  shown 
that  small  doses  of  radio-active  substances  exert, 
in  fact,  a  healing  influence  in  such  maladies. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  small 
doses  of  these  substances  is  the  so-called  reaction. 
After  a  certain  period  of  treatment  the  affections 
become  worse,  i.e.,  there  is  an  increase  of  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  of  the  affected  limbs,  rise 
in  temperature,  attacks  of  gout,  together  with  a 
series  of  general  disturbances  such  as  weariness 
or  sleepiness,  or  perhaps  excitability  and  insom- 
nia. These  vary  greatly  in  different  patients. 
After  a  certain  length  of  time  the  reaction  sub- 
sides. 

In  many  cases  this  is  followed  by  rapid 
improvement,  but  in  a  considerable  percentage 
the  unfavorable  reaction  persists  a  long  time. 


A    GERMAN    WOMAN'S    APPEAL   FOR 

"FAIR    PLAY" 


MANY  appeals  have  been  made  to  the 
judgment  of  the  American  people  for 
their  approval  in  this  war,  appeals  by  both 
sides.  The  substance  of  a  number  of  these, 
by  magazines  and  newspapers,  by  books  and 
by  eminent  men,  have  appeared  in  these  pages. 
One  of  the  most  impassioned  and  impressive 
we  have  yet  seen  was  originally  printed,  as 
a  letter  from  a  German  lady  of  Bonn,  in  the 
Hamburger  Fremdenblatt.  It  is,  in  the 
main,  what  so  many  German  statements  have 


been,  a  denunciation  of  England  for  "treach- 
ery and  barbarity." 

The  war  came  about,  says  this  writer  (who 
signs  herself  Mrs.  L.  Niessen-Deiters), 
simply  because  England,  "safe  on  its  islands 
did  not  recoil  from  a  world  conflagration  in 
order  to  annihilate  a  commercial  rival." 
Addressing  Americans  the  writer  says: 

Can  your  clear  brains  really  believe  that  a  man 
would  build  a  house  for  forty  years  with  never- 
flagging  diligence,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  it  ruth- 
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lessly  in  the  forty-first?  Such  a  man  would  be 
mad  !  Can  your  clear  brains  really  believe  that 
a  nation  that  has  done  the  work  of  civilization 
and  culture  for  forty  years  with  untiring  indus- 
try should  voluntarily  tear  down  its  own  work, 
destroy  its  commerce,  prostrate  its  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  send  the  entire  flower  of  its  youth  into 
death?  Do  you  really  believe  that  a  highly  cul- 
tured nation,  with  excellent  education  even  in  the 
lowest  classes,  with  a  mighty,  well-organized, 
peace-loving  democracy,  with  a  strong  women's 
movement,  would  without  protest  permit  any  in- 
dividual whatsoever,  Emperor  or  Crown  Prince, 
to  drag  it  into  such  an  adventurous  policy  and 
plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  blood?  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  German  nation,  composed  of 
sixty-six  million  human  beings,  had  suddenly  be- 
come mad  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  most 
convinced    social-democrat? 

No  one  in  Germany  wanted  war,  says  this 
impassioned  letter  writer.  "We  have  been 
forced  into  it  in  the  most  treacherous  man- 
ner .    .    .  and  the  guilty  one  is  England." 

The  Belgian  neutrality  issue,  this  corres- 
pondent ridicules.  That  neutrality,  she 
claims,  as  do  so  many  Germans,  had  already 
been  violated  by  France,  England,  and  Bel- 
gium itself.  Of  Germany's  treatment  of  the 
Belgians,   she  says : 

Belgium  did  not  need  to  suffer.  In  Luxem- 
burg not  a  sparrow's  feather  was  ruffled.  When 
the   utmost  necessity  of  defense   left   Germany  no 


other  way  than  the  march  through  Belgium,  this 
latter  country  was  formally  offered  safety  and 
payment  of  all  accruing  damage  in  the  passage 
of  the  troops.  Belgium  declined.  When  Liege 
fell  on  August  7th  this  offer  was  renewed.  Bel- 
gium's honor  in  the  face  of  her  allies,  France  and 
England,  and  of  the  whole  world  would  have  been 
intact  after  the  remarkably  brave  defense  of  Liege. 
Germany  was  ready  to  meet  her  half-way  in  any 
proposal.  But  Belgium  wished  to  side  with  Eng- 
land and  France;  she  was  bound  to  these  coun- 
tries long  before,  in  spite  of  her  paper  neutrality. 
There  was  no  help  for  her.  But  why,  as  long  as 
our  troops  are  so  vilely  slandered  in  the  world, 
why  did  not  Brussels  suffer  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form?  Why  not  Ghent?  Why  is  there  complete 
order  in  Liege  to-day?  Is  the  same  army  in  one 
place  humane  and  in   another  groundless]}'  cruel  ? 

The  letter  closes  with  an  appeal  for  "fair 
Play." 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Germany.  But  my 
English  mother  taught  me  in  my  childhood  what 
the  word  "fair"  means.  Americans,  ask  your  com- 
mon sense  which  side  acted  "fair."'  That  side 
that  must  cut  cables  in  order  to  be  able  undis- 
turbed to  deny  before  the  world  the  authorship 
of  the  most  loathsome  war  that  ever  was  started 
for  commercial  reasons  and  to  shift  this  blood- 
stained authorship, — oh,  derision! — over  to  the  in- 
tended victim,  so  as  to  add  calumny  to  this  three- 
fold attack?  Or,  that  side  where  a  peace-loving 
people  was  forced  to  a  desperate  struggle,  where 
a  nation  rises  as  one  man  to  defend  the  fruits  of 
fortv  vears  of  cultural  work? 
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ONE  of  the  questions  being  mooted  just 
now  is  whether  the  immediate  effect  of 
war  upon  literature  is  vivifying  or  deaden- 
ing. Will  Ricarda  Huch,  for  example,  who 
is  rated  by  both  critics  and  by  readers  as  the 
most  distinguished  woman  romance  writer 
of  Germany,  be  inspired  by  the  present  con- 
flict to  make  literary  use  of  it  as  she  has  of 
struggles  more  remote,  as  in  her  well-known 
work,  "The  Great  German  War"?  It  is 
reported  that  she  has  already  joined  the  de- 
voted sisterhood  of  the  Red  Cross,  so  she 
will  not  lack  for  deeply  moving  material,  if 
the  unutterable  horror  of  it  does  not  palsy 
her  hand.  She  is  now  barely  fifty,  in  the 
very  prime  of  her  abilities,  and  the  world 
has  a  right  to  expect  much  brilliant  work 
from  her  before  she  lays  down  the  pen. 

She  was  born  in  Brunswick  in  1864  and 
studied  at  a  Swiss  university,  being  one  of 
the  first  women  students  there  to  gain  the 
degree  of  Ph.D., — a  title  which  came  to  her, 
moreover,  with  the  proud  addition  of  the 
words  magna  cum  lauda.  She  was  for  a  time 
the  city  librarian  of  Zurich.  Since  then  she 
has  resided  in  Trieste,  Florence,  Munich, 
and  Brunswick.  Her  married  name  is  Mrs. 
Cecconi. 

Ricarda  Huch  was  the  subject  of  a  glow- 
ingly enthusiastic  sketch  in  a  recent  number 
of  Der  Greif  (Stuttgart),  by  Dr.  Hans 
Bethge,  who  declares  her  to  be  the  most 
important  woman  writer  who  has  appeared 
in  Germany  since  the  days  of  the  Romantics. 
He  writes: 

Many  stars  have  lighted  her  pathway.  Gott- 
fried Keller,  Ferdinand  Meyer,  and  the  masters 
of  the  Romantic  School.  In  her  book  "Aus  der 
Triumphgasse"  ("From  the  Street  of  Triumph") 
she  stands  upon  a  summit  of  her  own  not  less  lofty 
than  those  green  peaks  whereon  the  honored  mas- 
ters stand. 

Her  first  work  was  "Evoe,"  a  drama  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  said  to  be  less  a 
drama  than  a  character  picture  of  the  time 
in  dramatic  form.  It  is  a  mixture  of  verse 
and  prose,  and  the  speech  of  the  characters 
is  reminiscent  of  that  of  Shakespeare's. 
Shortly  afterward  her  first  romance  ap- 
peared, "the  marvelous  book,  'Memories  of 
Ludolf  Urslev  the  Younger,'"  which  placed 
her  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  living  novel- 
ists. This  work,  which  is  still  considered 
her  finest  achievement,  has  been  recently 
translated  into  English,  and  will  shortly  be 


issued  by  the  "German  Classics  Publication 
Society."     Dr.  Bethge  says  of  it: 

It  is  a  book  of  beauty  and  of  death,  which  fills 
one  with  admiration.  Ludolf  Urslev,  the  last  and 
rather  feeble  scion  of  a  North  German  patrician 
family,  writes  in  the  cell  of  a  Swiss  cloister,  to 
which  he  has  retired,  weary  of  the  mundane  strug- 
gle, the  deeply  fateful  history  and  the  final  down- 
fall of  his  family.  It  is  a  book  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  chronicle  through  which  flow  a  stream 
of  external  events  and  a  flood  of  complicated 
psychical  currents. 

Life  is  depicted  in  a  fine  romantic  style.  Often 
it  seems  set  free  from  all  earthly  clogs  and  lifted 
into  a  clearer  and  cooler  atmosphere.  The  events 
of  the  romance  crystallize  about  a  pair  of  lovers, 
Galeide  and  Ezard.  They  are  united  by  a  great, 
strong,  almost  super-earthly  love;  a  mad,  forbid- 
den passion,  for  Ezard  is  bound  by  marriage  to 
another  woman.  A  love  full  of  a  dark  ardor  in 
which  there  is  neither  regard  to  the  sufferings  of 
others  nor  a  consciousness  of  guilt  on  the  part  of 
the  lovers.  And,  by  the  will  of  fate,  this  all- 
powerful  love  crumbles  like  a  rotten  scaffold,  and 
the  maiden  is  thereby  done  to  death. 

The  critic  finds  strong  evidence  in  this 
work  of  the  influence  of  Gottfried  Keller, 
not  in  subject-matter,  but  in  language  and 
technique.  He  finds  it  technically  perfect, 
the  composition  being  sure  and  masterly,  but 
considers  her  incomparably  greater  than 
Keller  in  the  portrayal  of  humanity  and  life. 
He  says: 

Single  episodes  of  short-story  charm  float  like 
freighted  canoes  on  the  main  current.  .  .  .  She 
loves  to  forge  stately  periods,  sentences  marked 
by  a  strong  feeling  for  rhythm,  in  which  she  at- 
tains an  almost  scientific  precision  of  portrayal. 
There  is  a  maturity  in  the  book,  a  skill  in  limning 
humanity,  to  which  few  women  writers  can  lay 
claim.  .  .  .  Love,  and  (above  Love)  Fate  .  .  . 
give  the  Lett  motiv,  the  great  fundamental  tone  of 
this  golden  book    .    .    . 

This  great  novel  was  followed  by  some 
collections  of  short  stories  or  narratives,  in 
which  romance  and  reality  are  mingled  with 
much  charm,  and  by  a  volume  of  graceful 
poems,  including  the  most  various  forms, 
odes,  sonnets,  distiches,  quatrains,  terzinae. 
We  read : 

In  many  of  these  verses  we  are  met  by  the 
longing  to  taste  life's  joys  to  the  full — the  desire 
for  the  exuberant,  Bacchantic  enjoyment  of  ex- 
istence .  .  .  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
are  those  tiny  love-songs,  full  of  yearning,  which 
wind  gracefully  throughout  the  book  like  ara- 
besques. A  veiled  ardor  glows  within  them,  yet 
they  are  marvelously  chaste  and  pure.  All  the 
mingled  fear  and  yearning  of  the  woman  mas- 
tered by  love  breathe  in  their  lines. 
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Dr.  Bethge  considers,  however,  that  the  The  book  is  said  to  display  an  astonishing 
lyric  accent  of  Ricarda  Huch's  narrative  variety  of  figures,  characters,  and  types.  The 
prose  is  more  individual  and  significant  than  critic  calls  it  "an  inexhaustible  book,  which 
that  of  her  poetry.  He  finds  this  quality  only  unremitting  labor  and  love,  plus  the 
marked  particularly  in  her  second  great  powers  of  a  genius, could  have  brought  forth." 
nel,  "From  Out  the  Street  of  Triumph,"    A   third   novel,  "Vita  Somnium   Breve,"  ap- 


nov 

which  appeared  eight 
years  after  "Ludolf 
I  rslev."  He  calls  it 
"a  profound  song  of 
the  obscurity  of  life 
and  death,  a  mighty 
melody  wherein  we 
catch  dread  whispers 
of  time  and  of  eter- 
nity. ...  In  this 
book  occur  all  the  hor- 
rors we  can  conceive 
of,  but  t  h  e  y  are 
shown,  not  in  the  vio- 
lent colors  customary 
to  romance,  but  from 
the  view-point  of  that 
which  is  natural,  nec- 
essary, and  humanly 
obvious ;  .  .  .  chil- 
dren are  murdered, 
people  fail  victims  to 
dreadful  diseases  and 
death,  without  the 
reader's  being  greatly 
astonished.  .  .  .  Life, 
which  is  pitiless,  bears 
all  these  things  in  its 
train. 

Like  "Ludolf  L  rslev"  this  book  has  thenar 
rative  form,  the  story  being  related  by  a  man  break  of  the  Great  War,  and  we  can  but 
whose  own  life  is  but  slightly  connected  with  wonder  whether  the  delicate  and  sensitive 
it.  The  location  is  presumably  Trieste.  The  instrument  of  this  woman's  mind  and  heart 
plot  is  deeply  tragic,  the  central  figure  being  will  be  able  to  weave  some  solemn  and  sig- 
an  old  woman,  Farfalla,  "in  whom  the  prac-  nificant  harmony  from  the  soul-shattering 
tical  philosophy  of  poverty  is  embodied;  a  discords  which  are  now  rending  the  ver\ 
woman  who  knows  all  the  bitterness  of  exist-  heavens.  Only  a  genius  of  the  first  order 
ence  and  is  filled  with  a  gray  resignation."    can  cope  with  such  a  theme. 
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peared  a  year  later, 
and  still  later  the  nov- 
els, "Of  Kings  and 
Crowns"  and  "The 
Conquest  of  Rome." 
The  latter  is  the  first 
of  a  trilogy  built  about 
the  figure  of  Gari- 
baldi. Dr.  Bethge 
closes  his  review  with 
these  glowing  words 
of  eulogy : 

The  intellectual  scope 
of  Ricarda  Huch  is  al- 
most illimitable.  She  is 
acquainted  with  all  the 
relations  of  life.  She  is 
at  home  in  the  hovels  of 
poverty  as  in  the  pal- 
aces of  wealth.  She  can 
paint  the  glowing  ardor 
of  mutual  love  with  the 
same  touch,  the  same 
conviction,  with  which 
^he  depicts  the  progrefs 
of  a  fearful  malady,  a 
shocking  murder,  or  the 
unfolding  of  a  child's 
soul.  Her  beautiful  style 
illuminates  the  events 
of  life  and  lifts  them 
into   a    loftier   sphere. 

These  words  were  written  before  the  out- 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

LIFE  STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT 


r\  NE  of  the  most  inspiring  biographies  that 
has  been  published  in  many  a  day  is  Miss 
Winifred  Holt's  life  of  Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind 
Postmaster-General  of  England,  which  appears 
under  the  title,  "A  Beacon  for  the  Blind."1  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  instance  in  the  public  life  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  which  parallels  the  career  of  Henry 
Fawcett  as  an  illustration  of  the  triumph  of  reso- 
lution and  purpose  over  obstacles  that  to  most  men 
would  have  been  insuperable.  Fawcett  was  one  of 
those  natural  leaders  of  men  who  could  not  be 
daunted  by  any  adversity  of  fortune.  Before  he 
became  Postmaster-General,  he  had  won  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  foremost  of  English  economists. 
In  the  England  of  forty  years  ago  Fawcett  was 
the  apostle  of  conservation,  fighting  the  same 
battle  that  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt have  had  to  fight  in  the  United  States.  In 
all  that  he  did  Fawcett  was  the  champion  of  the 
people's  rights  and  of  social  justice  in  its  broad- 
est sense. 

The  memoirs  of  the  great  British  Admiral, 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  has  appeared  in  two  vol- 
umes, edited,  with  notes,  by  L.  Cope  Cornford.2 
The  period  of  time  covered  by  these  memoirs  is 
almost  coincident  with  that  covered  by  the  auto- 
biography of  Admiral  Dewey,  which  appeared 
last  year.  At  the  time  of  our  own  Civil  War, 
Admiral  Beresford  was  only  a  midshipman  and 
fate  did  not  give  him  so  early  an  opportunity  to 
test  his  fighting  metal  as  was  enjoyed  by  Dewey. 
He  became  prominent  at  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  1882,  twenty  years  after 
Dewey  had  distinguished  himself  under  Farragut 
at  Mobile  Bay.  Beresford  then  served  on  Lord 
Wolseley's  staff  in  the  Nile  expedition  of  1884- 
1885,  and  commanded  the  naval  brigade  in  several 
battles.  In  the  later  years  of  his  active  service 
(Lord  Beresford  retired  as  Admiral  in  1911)  he 
visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  where  he  made  many  friends.  His  remi- 
niscences of  fifty  years  of  active  service  are  full  of 
interest. 

A  sensation  that  was  only  eclipsed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  was  caused  in  England 
when  the  two-volume  "Love  Story  and  Political 
Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,"3  by  Katharine 
O'Shea  (Mrs.  Parnell),  appeared  last  summer.  In 
these  books  the  inner  history  of  Parnell's  wonder- 
ful leadership  of  the  Home  Rule  cause  and  his 
crushing  defeat  in  the  struggle  when  victory 
seemed  assured  is  completely  told  for  the  first 
time.     It  becomes  clear  from  this  record  that  the 


1  A     Beacon     for     the     Blind 
Houghton   Mifflin.      343   pp.,  ill. 


By     Winifred     Holt. 
$2.50. 

2  The  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 
Edited  by  L.  Cope  Cornford.  2  Vols.  Little,  Brown. 
845    pp.,    ill.      $7.50. 

3  Charles  Stewart  Parnell:  His  Love  Story  and 
Political  Life.  By  Katharine  O'Shea  (Mrs.  Parnell). 
2    Vols.      Doran.      532    pp.,    ill.      $5. 
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only  man  who  was  able  to  set  back  the  Irish  cause 
twenty  years  and  to  compass  the  defeat  of  the 
great  leader  of  that  cause  was  Parnell  himself. 

In  this  war,  a  century,  lacking  a  twelvemonth, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  every  military 
move  in  Europe  suggests  his  victories  and  de- 
feats, it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  add  a  new 
volume  to  the  long  list  of  Napoleonic  biographies. 
This  work,  however,  by  Dr.  William  Henry  Hud- 
son, is  concerned  not  with  the  military  genius,  but 
with  "the  man  Napoleon."4  Dr.  Hudson's  purpose 
is  "to  tell  the  story  of  Napoleon's  life, — of  his 
sensational  rise  to  power,  his  brilliant  triumphs, 
and  his  rapid  fall."  The  narrative  is  condensed 
and  young  readers  will  find  it  an  excellent  resume 
of  the  essential  facts  in  Napoleon's  career,  with 
only  so  much  history  as  is  required  for  a  back- 
ground. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  during  the  present 
war  that  the  war  correspondent  is  an  extinct 
species,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  to  have  recalled  to 
our  memories  the  personalities  of  some  of  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  profession  in 
wars  long  past.  A  series  of  sketches  of  famous 
war  correspondents,  by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  has 
been  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    The 

4  The  Man  Napoleon.  By  William  Henry  Hudson. 
Crowell.      242    pp.,    ill.      $1.50. 
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DR.    JOHN    A.     WYETH,    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY 
(Author   of   "With    Sabre   and   Scalpel") 

list  is  headed  by  Sir  William  Howard  Russell 
("Bull  Run  Russell"),  and  there  follow  chapters 
on  Archibald  Forbes,  J.  A.  MacGahan,  Frederick 
Villiers,  Bennet  Burleigh,  Edmond  O'Donovan, 
the  Five  Vizetellys,  and  Edward  Frederick 
Knight.  Our  contemporaries  are  represented  by 
George  W.  Steevens,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
and  James  Creelman.  In  the  account  of  the  work 
of  George  Wilkins  Kendall  the  fact  is  emphasized 
that  the  first  war  to  be  adequately  and  compre- 
hensively reported  in  the  daily  press  was  our  war 
with  Mexico  in  1846-1847.  There  are  separate 
chapters  on  "Covering  the  Civil  War  in  America" 
and    "Reporting    the    Spanish-American    War."1 

Dr.  John  Allan  Wyeth,  of  New  York  City,  has 
an  unusual  story  to  tell  in  his  recollections  of  more 
than  fifty  years  as  a  soldier  and  surgeon.  "With 
Sabre  and  Scalpel"2  is  the  striking  title  of  his 
autobiography.  A  native  of  Alabama,  a  State 
which  in  the  Southern  Confederacv  corresponded 
in  certain  of  its  frontier  conditions  with  the 
States  of  our  Northwest,  Dr.  Wyeth  was  first  a 
farmer  and  a  woodsman,  then  a  Confederate  sol- 

1  Famous  War  Correspondents.  By  F.  Lauriston  Bill- 
iard.     Little,    Brown.      437   pp.,    ill.      $2. 

2  With  Sabre  and  Scalpel.  By  John  Allan  Wyeth. 
Harper's.     535   pp.,  ill.     $3. 


dier,  after  that,  in  turn,  cotton-planter,  cattle- 
buyer,  medical  student,  river  pilot,  building  con- 
tractor, land  speculator,  telegraph  operator,  and, 
finally,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  coming  to  New  York 
City  and  rising  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  As 
President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  founder  of  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  Dr. 
Wyeth  has  become  known  to  thousands  of  medical 
men  who  will  be  glad  to  read  these  pen  pictures 
of  his  early  life  in  the  South. 

In  a  simply-told  narrative,  but  crowded  with 
adventure  and  burning  with  that  passion  for 
liberty  which  characterizes  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionist, a  girl  exile,  Marie  Sukloff,  one  of  the  very 
few  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  Siberia  for  life 
and  escaped,  gives  us  her  "Life-Story  of  a  Rus- 
sian Exile."  There  is  a  shuddering  directness  in 
the  simple,  intense  style  in  which  this  young 
woman  tells  of  her  peasant  childhood  in  poverty, 
her  awakening  at  thirteen  to  the  wrongs  around 
her,  her  arrest  at  seventeen  for  her  revolutionary 
sympathies  and  activities,  her  exile  to  Siberia,  her 
dramatic  escape,  her  arrest  again,  her  life  sen- 
tence, suffering  and  escape,  Europe  and  America. 
It  is  a  remarkable  story.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
from  photographs.  The  translation  has  been  made 
by  Gregory  Yarros. 

Among  the  other  new  biographies  of  the  season 
are:  "The  True  Ulysses  S.  Grant,"1  by  General 
Charles  King;  "Abraham  Lincoln,"5  by  Rose  Strun- 
skv;  "Abraham  Lincoln's  Cardinal  Traits  (A 
Study  in  Ethics),"0  by  C.  S.  Beardslee;  "The  Life 
and  Genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,'"  by  Frank 
Preston  Stearns;  "John  Ross  and  the  Cherokee 
Indians, "s  by  Rachel  Caroline  Eaton;  and  "The 
Battles  and  Victories  of  Allen  Allensworth,"0  by 
Charles  Alexander. 

In  autobiographv  we  have:  "Recollections  of 
Full  Years,"10  bv  "Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft; 
"The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life  1875-1912,"" 
by  L.  de  Hegermann-Lindenerone,  the  American- 
born  wife  of  the  recently  retired  Danish  Minister 
from  Germain;  and  "Social  Christianity  in  the 
Orient,"1"  by  John  E.  Clough. 

8  The  Life-Story  of  a  Russian  Exile.  By  Marie 
Sukloff.  Translated  by  Gregory  Yarros.  Century. 
251    pp.,    ill.      $1.50. 

'The  True  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  Charles  King. 
Lippincott.      400   pp.,    ill.      $2. 

Abraham    Lincoln.      Bv    Rose    Strunskv.      Macmillan. 
331    pp.      $2.2:). 

0  Abraham  Lincoln's  Cardinal  Traits.  By  C.  S.  Beards- 
lee.     Badger.      244    pp.      $1.2"). 

7  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  By 
Frank    Preston   Steams.      Badger.     463   pp.     $2. 

8 John  Ross  and  t lie  Cherokee  Indians.  By  Rachel 
Caroline  Eaton.  Menasha,  Wisconsin:  George  Banta 
Publishing   Company.      212    pp. 

'  Battles  and  Victories  of  Allen  Allensworth.  By 
Charles   Alexander.      Sherman,   French.     429   pp.     $1.50. 

10  Recollections  of  Full  \ears.  By  Mrs.  William 
Howard  Taft.     Dodd,  Mead.     395  pp.,   ill.     $3.50. 

11  The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.  By  L.  de 
Hegermann-Lindenerone.      Harpers.     337   pp.,   ill.     $2. 

'-'  Social  (  hristianity  in  the  Orient.  By  John  E. 
Clough.      Macmillan.      409   pp.,   ill.     $1.50. 
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ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC 

A  MONG  several  new  books  dealing  with  themes 
artistic,  which  have  come  to  our  table  recently, 
that  which  makes  the  widest  popular  appeal,  and 
which  probably  will  do  most  toward  furthering 
the  gospel  of  good  art,  is  a  fresh  collection  of 
papers  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  entitled  "Artist  and 
Public  and  •  Other  Essays  on  Art  Subjects."1 
Whenever  Mr.  Cox  substitutes  temporarily  for  his 
painter's  brush  the  critic's  pen  he  writes  as  one 
having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,  and 
moreover  he  does  it  with  an  artistry  in  verbal 
expression,  a  distinction  of  style,  that  insures  to 
his  readers  a  lively  pleasure  in  the  reading,  as 
well    as   profitable   knowledge. 

There  are  seven  essays  in  the  book,  all  having  a 
more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
interrelations  of  artist  and  public;  while  each 
exemplifies,  by  their  application  to  a  particular 
artist  or  a  particular  group,  the  sanity,  health,  and 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  all  the  au- 
thor's criticism  is  based.  Refreshingly  candid  and 
sensible  is  the  treatment  of  the  latter-day  "anarchs 
of  art"  of  the  "shock-your-grandmother  school"  in 
the  titular  essay  and  that  on  "The  Illusion  of 
Progress,"  which  finds  the  greatest  characteristic 
of  these  producers  of  decadent  and  corrupt  art  to 
be  their  utter  insincerity.  And  a  real  merit  at- 
tributed to  "The  American  School"  by  Mr.  Cox  is 
"an  abstention  from  the  extravagances  of  those 
who  would  make  incomprehensibility  a  test  of 
greatness."  There  are  nobly  appreciative  papers 
on  Jean  Francois  Millet  and  on  Raphael,  and 
finally  there  is  a  sterling  account  in  brief  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  a  great 
American  sculptor,  whose  work  "is  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  art  fulfilling  its  social  function  in  expressing 
and  in  elevating  the  ideals  of  its  time  and  coun- 
try." 

Another  notable  art  book  of  the  year  is  Helen 
A.  Dickinson's  "German  Masters  of  Art,"2  a  large 
octavo  with  many  handsome  full-page  illustrations, 
some  in  colors,  in  which  is  attempted  with  con- 
siderable success  a  complete  and  unified  history 
of  the  Renaissance  development  of  painting  in 
Germany, — an  art  which,  while  it  rarely  achieved 
either  truth  or  beauty  according  to  the  more  ex- 
acting modern  canons,  did  succeed  marvelously 
in  portraying  the  character  of  the  German  people 
immediately  before  and  after  the  Reformation. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  traveler  in  Germany 
(and  there  will  be  such  again  in  plenty  after  the 
present  mad  fury  of  war  shall  have  spent  itself) 
and  of  the  student  at  home  the  artists  treated  of 
are  classified  broadly  in  the  three  general  divi- 
sions of  the  dreamy  and  lyric  School  of  Cologne, 
the  narrative  and  illustrative  School  of  Swabia, 
and  the  virile,  impassioned  and  dramatic  School 
of  Nuremberg.  In  view  of  the  present  very  lively 
and  widespread  interest  in  things  Germanic  caused 
by  the  European  cataclysm,  the  book  has  in  a 
sense  a  timeliness  undreampt  of  by  the  author  in 
writing  it. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  a  broadening  popular 
interest  in  the  graphic  arts  for  a  plain  and  simple 
account  of  how   "prints"   are   made   and   how   the 

1  Artist    and    Public.       By  Kenyon    Cox.       Scribner's.        3  Prints:     Their  Technique  and  History.     By  Emil  H. 
228   pp.,   ill.     $1.50.  Richter.     Houghton  Mifflin.     137  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

2  German    Masters   of   Art.  By    Helen   A.    Dickinson.        *  The     Enchantment    of    Art.        By    Duncan     Phillips. 
Stokes.     286  pp.,  ill.     $5.  Lane.     322  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 


(g)l)e  W.  C.  Ward. 

"AMOR     CARITAS,"     BY     SAINT-GAUDENS 
(Illustration  in  "Artist  and  Public,"  by  Kenyon  Cox) 

art  of  making  them  has  developed,  Emil  H.  Rich- 
ter has  written  a  serviceable  introduction  to  the 
whole  subject  in  "Prints:  A  Brief  Review  of 
Their  Technique  and  History."3  Many  excellent 
half-tone  reproductions  add  materially  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  little  treatise. 

Some  seventeen  impressionistic  essays  on  impres- 
sionism in  painting  and  literature  make  up  "The 
Enchantment  of  Art  as  Part  of  the  Enchantment  of 
Experience,"4  by  Duncan  Phillips,  whose  purpose, 
he  explains,  is  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of  life 
and  to  intensify  the  joy  of  living.  It  is  a  book 
of  frankly  personal  appreciations,  and  those  who 
enjoy  reading  of  another  mind's  adventures  among 
masterpieces  will  greatly  like  it,  though  they  may 
at  times  incline  to  resent  the  author's  persistently 
didactic  tone. 
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REMOTE     ANTIQUITY, 
CLASH  FIELD 


BY     E.     H. 


(Illustration   in   "The  Study  of   Modern   Painting,"  by 
Margaret    Steele   Anderson) 


The  period  embraced  in  Margaret  Steele  Ander- 
son's "The  Study  of  Modern  Painting"1  is  the  last 
forty  years  or  so.  She  writes  informingly  of  the 
leading  painters  of  this  modernity  in  Europe  and 
America  and  of  the  various  currents  or  "trends" 
in  art  which  their  pictures  illustrate,  holding  that 
the  three  things  of  most  significance  in  modern 
painting  are  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  light, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  an  ideal  purely  decora- 
tive, and  the  aim  at  synthetic  presentation.  Forty 
half-tone  plates  reproduce  photographs  of  works 
by  many  of  the   artists  considered. 

In  "The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art"2  Frank 
Preston  Stearns  has  made  a  useful  work  of  refer- 
ence for  both  the  visitor  to  European  galleries  and 
the  student  at  home  by  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive account  and  analysis  of  four  great  Italian 
painters:  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  and  Correggio.  The  many  illustrations 
help  the  author's  elucidation  of  masterpieces  by 
these  giants  of  the  brush. 

Parents  and  teachers  desirous  of  imparting  to 
children  some  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
art  will  find  an  admirable  guide  for  that  purpose 
in  Margaret  H.  Bullev's  "Ancient  and  Medieval 
Art."2     The  book   is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of 

1  The  Studv  of  Modern  Painting.  By  Margaret  Steele 
Anderson.      Century.     369   pp.,   ill.      $2. 

2  The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art.  By  Frank  Preston 
Stearns.      Badger.      338   pp.,   ill.     $2. 

3  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art.  By  Margaret  H.  Bulley. 
Macmillan.     338  pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 


successful  "picture  talks"  given  to  school  children, 
and  each  chapter  is  apportioned  between  an  ele- 
mentary lesson  in  story  form  and  further  material 
for  more  advanced  lessons.  The  author's  enthusi- 
asm makes  vividlv  interesting  her  simple  and 
clear  account  of  how  art  grew  from  the  Paleo- 
lithic Age  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  a  well-printed  quarto  issued  as  the  third  of  a 
series  of  Princeton  Monographs  in  Art  and  Arch- 
eology Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  produced  an  authoritative  and  schol- 
arly catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works  of  Luca  della 
Robbia.4  The  monuments  are  arranged  in  chro- 
nological sequence  together  with  their  related 
documents  and  bibliography.  The  book,  which  is 
of  very  real  value  to  the  serious  student  and  the 
connoisseur,  is  fully  and   adequately  illustrated. 

A  handsomely  printed  special  number  of  the 
International  Studio  devoted  to  "The  Art  of  the 
Book,"5  contains  a  symposium  of  articles  from 
various  hands  reviewing  notable  recent  work  in 
typography,  page  decoration  and  binding  in 
Europe  and  America;  but  America  might  better 
have  been  left  out,  for  the  niggardly  amount  of 
space  alotted  to  it  made  impossible  any  adequate 
or  satisfactory  account  of  this  country's  advance 
in   the   arts  connected   with   printing. 

James  Russell  Lowell  would  delight  in  the  epit- 
omizing title-page  of  "The  Honest  House:  Pre- 
senting Examples  of  the  Usual  Problems  which 
face  the  Home-Builder,  together  with  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  simple  Architectural  Principles  which 
underlie  them:  Arranged  especially  in  reference 
to  Small  House  Design."6  And  it  is  an  excellent 
book,  with  many  beautiful  pictures,  in  which  Mrs. 
Ruby  Ross  Goodnow,  an  authority  on  decoration, 
and  Rayne  Adams,  an  architect  of  repute,  have 
collaborated  to  tell  the  average  American  home- 
builder  how  to  build  a  house  that  shall  be  expres- 
sive of  the  owner  and  at  the  same  time  right  and 
satisfactory. 

A  very  interesting  description  and  explanation 
of  the  new  forces  which  have  entered  theatrical 
production  in  the  last  ten  years  is  contained  in 
"The  Theatre  of  To-day,"7  by  Hiram  Kelly  Moder- 
well,  who  believes  that  such  astonishing  progress 
has  already  been  made  toward  a  synthesis  of  all 
the  arts  that  "the  institution  of  the  theatre  uni- 
versal is  ready  to  lay  the  treasures  of  the  world 
at  our  feet." 

Many  lovers  of  Gounod's  opera  of  "Faust"3  will 
welcome  a  new  edition  in  octavo  of  the  complete 
piano  and  vocal  score  with  words  in  both  French 
and  English,  which  has  just  appeared  with  a  read- 
able historical  introduction  by  Philip  Hale.  It  is 
a  good  piece  of  music  printing,  and  has  for  front- 
i-piece  a  good  portrait  of  the  composer. 

Eminently  serviceable  for  church  organists  is 
the  collection  of  short  pieces,  all  of  a  quiet  and 
contemplative  character,  which  James  H.  Rogers 
has  gathered  and  edited  in  "Thirty  Offertories  for 

*  Luca  della  Robbia.  By  Allan  Marquand.  Princeton: 
Princeton   University   Press.     286  pp.,  ill.     $7.50. 

5  The  Art  of  the  Book.  Edited  by  Charles  Holme. 
Lane.     276  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

"The  Honest  House.  By  Ruby  Ross  Goodnow  and 
Rayne  Adams.     Century.     206  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

7  The  Theatre  of  Today.  By  Hiram  Kelly  Moder- 
wcll.     Lane.     322  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

1  Faust.  Book  by  J.  Barbier  and  M.  Carre.  Music 
by  Charles  Gounod.     Ditson.     323  pp.     $1.50. 
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the  Organ."1    A  few  of  his  selections  were  written 
for  the  organ,  while  others  are  transcriptions  from 
pianoforte  compositions  by  masters  from  Beethoven 
to  Debussy,  but  these  are  well  adapted  to  the  use' 
for  which  he  has  prepared  them. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  also  the  composer  of  musical  set- 
tings for  "Five  Quatrains  from  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,"2  in  the  version  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald,  though  the  English  poet's  name   does   not 


appear  in  the  publication.  The  music  conveys 
something  of  the  grave  and  fatalistic  feeling  in- 
herent in  the  verses. 

Nine  little  pianoforte  pieces,  light,  graceful  in 
sentiment,  dainty,  and  not  difficult,  make  up  Wil- 
mot  Lemont's  opus  6,  which  he  names  "Dream 
Pictures."  Recommended  to  young  pianists  who 
are  willing  to  try  other  new  music  besides  rag- 
time  trash. 


GLIMPSES  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 


A  LTHOUGH  Europe  does  not  now  offer  attrac- 
^^  tions  to  the  tourist,  it  is  probably  true  that 
more  Americans  are  at  the  present  time  interested 
jn  European  places  and  peoples  than  ever  before. 
It  happens  that  a  book  of  travel  by  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, the  English  novelist,  entitled  "From  the  Log 
of  the  Velsa,"4  has  been  published  since  the  war 
began,  although  the  voyage  described  was  made 
some  months  earlier.  The  artist,  E.  A.  Richards, 
accompanied  Mr.  Bennett  and  contributed  to  the 
present  volume  three  illustrations  in  color  and 
forty-eight  sketches  in  black  and  white.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  book,  done  in  color,  is  the  work 
of  the  author  himself.  Both  the  author  and  the 
artist  visited  in  their  yacht,  the  Velsa,  the  ports  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
English  east  coast.  Readers  of  "The  Clayhanger" 
and  some  more  recent  stories  will  recall  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's descriptive  gifts,  which  in  "The  I  og  of  the 
Velsa"  have  a  new  scope. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  well  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, collaborating  with  his  son,  Sydney  A. 
Clark,  has  told  in  "The  Charm  of  Scandinavia"5 
some  of  the  things  that  he  has  learned  about  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  in  the  course 
of  long  journeys  through  those  countries.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent  photographic  reproduc- 
tions. 

"Things  Seen  in  Sweden,"8  by  W.  Barnes  Ste- 
veni,  is  a  handy  pocket  volume  which  might  serve 
very  well  as  a  guide-book.  It  has  fifty  charming 
illustrations  from  photographs. 

It  has  been  the  self-imposed  task  of  Egerton  R. 
Williams,  Jr.,  to  describe  for  American  and  Eng- 
lish readers  the  most  interesting  cities  and  towns 
of  Italy  outside  of  those  commonly  visited  by  tour- 
ists. Following  out  his  plan  conceived  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Williams  brought  out  "Hill 
Towns  of  Italy,"  describing  the  cities  of  the  Ap- 
ennines north  of  Rome,  and  "Plain  Towns  of 
Italy,"  covering  the  kingdom  of  Venetia.  The 
third  volume,  completing  the  scheme,  has  just  ap- 
peared under  the  title  "Lombard  Towns  of  Italy."7 
i 

1  Thirty  Offertories  for  the  Organ.  Edited  by  James 
H.   Rogers.     Ditson.     116  pp.     $2. 

2  Five  Quatrains  from  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam. Music  by  James  H.  Rogers.  Ditson.  19  pp. 
$1.25. 

8  Dream  Pictures.  By  Wilmot  Lemont.  Ditson.  39 
pp.     $1.25. 

*  From  the  Log  of  the  Velsa.  By  Arnold  Bennett. 
Century.      307   pp.,   ill.     $3. 

6  The  Charm  of  Scandinavia.  By  Francis  E.  Clark  and 
Sydney  A.  Clark.     Little,  Brown.     326  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

9  Things  Seen  in  Sweden.  By  W.  Barnes  Steveni. 
Dutton.      253   pp.,   ill.      75   cents. 

7  Lombard  Towns  of  Italy.  By  Egerton  R.  Williams, 
Jr.     Dodd,  Mead.     589  pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 


Like    its    predecessors,    this    final    volume    of    the 
trilogy  contains  numerous  illustrations  and  a  map. 

In  "Our  Villa  in  Italy,"8  Mr.  J.  Lucas  tells  how 
he  took  a  house  "close  to  the  cathedral  bells  of 
Fiosole,"  bought  furniture  in  keeping,  and  man- 
aged a  small  farm  of  about  nine  acres,  producing 
wine,  oil  and  fruit.  This  experience  may  be 
commended  to  those  American  travelers  of  means 
who  are  weary  of  hotel  life. 

"Delightful  Dalmatia"9  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Alice  Lee  Moque,  describing  some  of  the  towns  of 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  one  of  which,  Cattaro,  has 
come  into  prominence  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  because  of  its  bombardment  by  English  and 
French  warships. 

Three  elaborately  illustrated  books  on  London 
have  been  published  within  a  few  weeks.  "The 
Lure  of  London"10  gives  the  impressions  of  the 
American  writer,  Lilian  Whiting,  who  seeks  to 
interpret  the  life  of  the  modern  city  and  to  describe 
some  of  the  agencies  there  at  work  for  culture  and 
intellectual  advancement.  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  having  searched  London  over  for  traces  of 
the  remaining  inns,  bridges,  streets,  courts,  and 
houses  made  famous  by  Charles  Dickens,  gives  us 
a  series  of  charcoal  drawings  of  these  various 
memorials,  with  descriptive  text.11  "London  Sur- 
vivals,"12 by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  points  out  buildings 
of  still  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  Dickens' 
time.  All  of  those  described  in  the  text  are  still 
in  existence,  and  sketches  of  many  of  them  are 
given. 

Sir  Laurence  Gomme's  "London"13  is  the  third 
work  by  this  author  dealing  with  the  British 
metropolis.  It  is  more  exclusively  historical  than 
either  of  the  other  books  about  London  already 
noticed.  The  author's  point  of  view  being  that  the 
city  throughout  her  history  has  stood  apart  from 
the  nation,  has  been,  indeed,  a  sort  of  city-state 
somewhat  like  the  ancient  free  cities  of  continental 
Europe.  In  illustrating  the  volume  a  valuable 
collection  of  old  drawings,  maps  and  etchings 
has  been  drawn  upon  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  London  of  former  days. 

8  Our  Villa  in  Italy.  By  J.  Lucas.  Duffield.  200  pp., 
ill.      $1.50. 

0  Delightful  Dalmatia.  By  Alice  Lee  Moque.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.      374   pp.,  ill.     $2. 

10  The  Lure  of  London.  By  Lilian  Whiting.  Little, 
Brown.     376  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

11  In  Dickens's  London.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Scribners.      127   pp.,   ill.      $3.50. 

12  London  Survivals.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  Stokes. 
312    pp.,    ill.      $2.50. 

13  London.  By  Sir  Laurence  Gomme.  Lippincott.  381 
pp.,   ill.      $2. 
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Perhaps  the  most  elaborate   attempt  ever  made  public  in  America  should   be  informed   as  to  the 

to  describe  an  American  city  is  the  portly  volume  resources    and    potentialities    of    Seward's    famous 

entitled  "Our  Philadelphia,"1  of  which  the  text  is  purchase.     An   excellent  compilation   of   available 

furnished    by    Elizabeth    Robins   Pennell    and    the  .facts  has  been  made  by  Charles  R.  Tuttle,  of  Se- 

drawings, — one  hundred  and  five  in  number, — by  attle.0     Practically  all  that  we  know  about  Alaska 

Joseph    Pennell.      It   may    be   news    to   Americans  has  been  learned  within  the  past  twenty  years  and 

generally  that  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  is  chan-  there  is   still  a  noticeable   lack  of  information  re- 

ging  so  rapidly  in  its  physical  features  that  within  garding  large  areas  of  the  country.     There  is  all 

a  few  years  it  is  predicted  that  a  great  many  of  the    more    need,    however,    for   books    like    this   of 

the  buildings  and   landmarks  pictured  in  this  vol-  Mr.  Tuttle's,  which  present  in  brief  compass  the 

ume  will   have  totally  disappeared.     The   unique  essential  facts  that  are  definitely  known, 
value  of  the  Pennells'  book  is  that  it  records  both 

the  old  Philadelphia  that  has  already  passed  and  One  of  the  most  beautiful  gift-books  of  the  year 

the  modern  city  that  is  even  now  passing.  is  "California   the  Land  of  the   Sun,"0  painted  by 

Sutton    Palmer    and    described    by    Mary    Austin. 

In    "Rambles   Around    Old    Boston"    Edwin    M.  The   reproductions  of  Mr.   Palmer's  water  colors 

Bacon  retells  the  stories  hidden  in  many  of  Boston's  of    California    scenery    are    remarkably   successful, 

ancient    buildings,    and    drawings    by    Lester    G.  Mrs.  Austin,  who  contributes  the  text,  is  a  resident 

Hornby  make  more  graphic  the  text  descriptions.2  of  the   State   and   author  of   "The  Land  of  Little 

Rain." 

Mr.  John  Martin  Hammond,  of  Baltimore,  calls 
himself  a  "collector"  of  colonial  mansions.  He  has  The  brothers  Kolb  are  by  no  means  the  first  ad- 
made  it  his  business  in  recent  years  not  only  to  see  venturers  to  complete  the  voyage  through  the 
for  himself,  but  to  get  all  the  available  informa-  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  from  Wyoming  to 
tion  relating  to  every  noteworthy  colonial  building  Mexico,  but  none  of  their  predecessors  succeeded 
still  surviving  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  in  making  so  fine  a  series  of  photographs  of  this 
Delaware.  The  extent  and  range  of  the  informa-  scenic  wonder  of  the  Southwest.  Major  Powell's 
tion  thus  acquired  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  stri-  explorations  and  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh's  books  have 
king  fact  that  several  of  the  most  noteworthy  speci-  already  told  practically  everything  that  is  to  be 
mens  of  colonial  architecture,  heretofore  practically  said  about  the  river  itself  and  the  hazards  of  the 
unknown  to  the  general  public,  stand  almost  journey  through  the  canon.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  important  centers  of  a  new  interest  in  this  fresh  story  as  told  by  the 
population.  Mr.  Hammond  sets  forth  these  facts  latest  explorers,  an  interest  which  is  greatly 
in  a  300-page  volume  entitled  "Colonial  Mansions  heightened  by  the  remarkably  vivid  photographs 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware,"3  with  sixty-five  illus-  that  were  secured  by  these  indefatigable  brothers, 
trations  from  photographs  made  by  the  author.  The  foreword  of  the  volume  is  contributed  by  the 

novelist,  Owen  Wister.7 

What  Mr.  Hammond  does  for  the  Colonial  man- 
sions of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Mr.  Aymar  A  recent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Embury  II  does  for  the  American  church  buildings  lands  south  of  Panama  is  Millicent  Todd's  "Peru: 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  book,  "Early  Ameri-  A  Land  of  Conquests,"8  which  describes,  in  turn, 
can  Churches,"4  contains  102  photographs  of  the  the  desert,  the  mountains,  and  the  jungle,  giving 
interiors  and  exteriors  of  virtually  all  the  early  through  text  and  pictures  many  vivid  glimpses  of 
church  buildings  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Peruvian  social  and  industrial  conditions. 
United   States  which  possess  architectural   interest 

or    important    historical    traditions.      In    the    strict  A  volume  that  could  not  possibly  be  utilized  as 

sense    these    church    buildings   are    not    all    of   the  a   guide-book   is   "The   Lure   of  the    Camera,"*  by 

colonial    period,    many    having   been    built    in    the  Charles  S.  Olcott.     The  author  draws  a  sharp  dis- 

early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  with  tinction    between    rambles    and    journeys,    and    in 

one   or  two  exceptions  that  are  distinctly  colonial  the  lack  of  system  and  serious  purpose  he  charac- 

in  design.     Oddly  enough  the  two  churches  which  terizes    his   own   travels   as   rambles.      He   invites 

Mr.  Embury  characterizes  as  probably  the  richest  the  reader  to  go  with  him  from  Scotland  to  Italy, 

and  most  ornate   of  all  were  Christ  Church   and  then  back  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  England,  and 

St.   Peters,    in   Philadelphia,    midway  between   the  thence  westward  to  Wyoming  and  Arizona.     His 

North   and   South,  while   if  anything  there  was  a  own    photographs    of    various    scenes    visited    are 

more  marked  tendency  to  display  among  the  New  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 
England  churches  than  in  those  of  the  South.     Mr. 

Embury,  who  is  himself  a  practising  architect,  has  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  "Japan  To-Day 

sought  out  all  the  facts  about  the  buildings  treated  and  To-Morrow"10  gives  the  impression  of  an  in- 

which  seem  likely  to  interest  the  historical  student  telligent  American  visitor  who  is  more  interested 

as  well  as  the  architect.  in   the   spirit  with   which   modern  Japan   is  doing 

her  work  than  in  the  particular  things  that  she  is 

This  is  just  the  right  time  to  bring  out  a  com-  d0;ng.     His  book  was  not  intended  as   a  detailed 

prehensive  book  about  Alaska.    The  recent  action — — — 

of  Congress  and  the  important  railroad  work  soon  r>  Alaska:  Its  Meaning  to  the  World.     By  Charles  R. 

u          j     x  i         u     *l     r>            ~      ..  •„  »u~»  *«.... :  Tuttle.     Seattle:    Franklin  Shuey  &  Company.     318  pp., 

to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  that  tern-  jjj"11 

tory    made    it    highly    desirable    that   the    reading  '«  California  the  Land  of  the  Sun.     By  Sutton  Palmer 

.^ and    Mary   Austin.      Macmillan.      177   pp.,   ill.      $4. 

1  Our  Philadelphia.    By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  and  *  Through  the  Grand  Canon  from  Wyoming  to  Mexico. 
Joseph  Pennell.     Lippincort.     551  pp.,  ill.     $7.50.  By  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb.     Macmillan.     344  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

2  Rambles  Around  Old  Boston.     By  Edwin  M.  Bacon.  "Peru:     A   Land   of   Conquests.      By   Millicent   Todd. 
Little,  Brown.     205  pp.,  ill.     $3.50.  Little.  Brown.     314  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

3  Colonial   Mansions  of  Maryland   and   Delaware.     By  °  The    Lure    of   the    Camera.      By    Charles    S.    Olcott. 
John   Martin   Hammond.     Lippincott.     304  pp.,   ill.     $5.  Houghton   Mifflin.     301  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

4  Early    American    Churches.      By    Aymar   Embury   II.  10  Japan  To-day  and  To-morrow.     By  Hamilton  Wright 
Doubleday,  Page.     189  pp.,  ill.     $2.80.  Mabie.     Macmillan.     291  pp.,  ill.     $2. 
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THE    MONARCH    OF    THE    ROCKIES 

(From   a  painting  by  George  Home   Russell,  reproduced  in   "Among  the   Canadian  Alps") 


study  of  modern  Japanese  life,  but  he  sketches  in 
broad  outlines  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
present-day  Japanese    civilization. 

When  Americans  are  able  once  more  to  visit  the 
Alps  they  will  have  a  helpful  companion  in  the 
form  of  a  little  book  in  the  "Home  University 
Library"  entitled  "The  Exploration  of  the  Alps,"1 
by  Arnold  Lunn.  Its  250  pages  are  packed  with 
useful  information. 

An  Irishman  and  an  Englishman  have  lately 
jotted  down  their  impressions  of  the  United  States, 
— G.  A.  Birmingham  in  "From  Dublin  to  Chi- 
cago"2 and  Maurice  Baring  in  "Around  the  World 
in  Any  Number  of  Days."3  Birmingham,  the 
famous  Irish  humorist,  could  not  fail  to  make  his 
story  interesting,  and  his  judgment,  on  the  whole, 
is  kindly.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Baring's  book,  three-quarters  of  which,  however,  is 
devoted  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  American  humorist,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  presents 
good-natured  sketches  of  Europeans  whom  he  en- 
countered in  a  recent  tour,  in  a  volume  called 
"Europe  Revised,"4  which  is  advertised  as  distinctly 
not  a  war  book,  since  it  was  completed  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  McCutcheon's  drawings  do 
for  Mr.  Cobb's  pages  what  the  crude  woodcuts  of 
forty  years  back  were  supposed  to  do  for  Mark 
Twain's  "Tramp  Abroad." 

1  The  Exploration  of  the  Alps.  By  Arnold  Lunn. 
Holt.      256   pp.      50    cents. 

2  From  Dublin  to  Chicago.  By  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Doran.      320   pp.      $1.50. 

3  Around  the  World  in  Any  Number  of  Days.  By 
Maurice  Baring.     Houghton  Mifflin.     199  pp.,  ill.    $1.25. 

4  Europe  Revised.  By  lrvin  S.  Cobb.  Doran.  467  pp., 
ill.      $1.50. 


Now  that  the  tide  of  American  tourist  travel 
to  the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  has  been  in- 
terrupted, there  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  without  making  an  ocean  journey  Americans 
may  visit  mountain  ranges  quite  as  romantic,  and 
even  loftier  and  more  extended  than  those  of 
Switzerland.  The  title  of  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Bur- 
pee's book,  "Among  the  Canadian  Alps,"5  is  justi- 
fied by  its  photographic  illustrations  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  as  well  as  by  the  specific  statements 
made  in  the  text.  The  Canadian  Rockies  are,  in- 
deed, the  "Alps"  in  the  sense  that  has  been  made 
familiar  to  generations  of  travelers,  for  practi- 
cally all  the  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  valleys  are  duplicated  in  the 
national  parks  of  Canada,  in  the  Selkirks,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  Canadian  wilds.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Mount  Assiniboine,  which 
Mr.  Burpee  aptly  calls  the  Canadian  Matterhorn, 
was  first  mentioned  in  print  by  the  late  George 
M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey, 
as  recently  as  1884,  and  the  first  white  man 
reached  the  base  of  this  mountain  in  1893.  These 
facts  show  how  brief  is  the  recorded  history  of 
the  country  described  by  Mr.  Burpee  in  his  fas- 
cinating volume. 

"Lands  Forlorn"6  is  the  appropriate  title  given 
to  the  story  of  an  expedition  to  Hearne's  Copper- 
mine River  through  the  barren  lands  of  northwest 
Canada,  by  George  M.  Douglas.  It  is  a  record  of 
exploration  and  adventure,  illustrated  with  180  re- 
markably good  photographs  by  the  author  and 
maps. 

6  Among  the  Canadian  Alps.  By  Lawrence  J.  Burpee. 
Lane.     239   pp.,  ill.     $3. 

0  Lands  Forlorn.  By  George  M.  Douglas.  Putnam. 
285  pp.,  ill.     $4. 
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The  latest  account  in  English  of  Russia's  vast 
Asiatic  resources  is  Nansen's  "Through  Siberia, 
the  Land  of  the  Future,"1  translated  by  Arthur  G. 
Chater.  Dr.  Nansen  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  Kara  Sea  route  bv  which  it  is  proposed  to 
open  up  the  north  of  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Euro- 
pean commerce.  The  river  Yenisei  and  its  tribu- 
taries traverse  a  fertile  region  described  as  greater 
in  extent  than  the  combined  territory  of  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rail- 
road route  east  and  west  from  that  region  is  so 
long  as  to  make  the  freight  rate  prohibitive,  and, 
of  course,  in  wartime  this  single-track  railway 
line  is  hopelessly  congested.  Dr.  Nansen's  ac- 
count, therefore,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
of  geography. 

A  useful  and  compact  popular  handbook,  both 
for  the  traveler  and  the  American  business  man, 
is  A.  Hyatt  VerrilFs  "Cuba,  Past  and  Present."2 
In  order  to  secure  the  information  condensed  in 
this  volume,  the  author  made  a  special  trip 
through  Cuba  in  an  automobile,  and  thus  acquired 
many  facts  which  he  places  at  the  service  of 
American  tourists,  many  of  whom  visit  the  island. 


A  volume  of  suggestive  and  stimulating  essays, 
by  Carl  Vrooman  and  Julia  Scott  Vrooman,  is 
published  under  the  title,  "The  Lure  and  the  Lore 
of  Travel."3  Included  in  the  series  are  several 
character  sketches — "Jean  Jaures,  Prophet  of  So- 
cial Redemption,"  "An  Apostle  of  Light"  (Charles 
Seignobos),  "Charles  Wagner,  a  Social  Mystic," 
"Stevenson  in  San  Francisco."  But  most  of 
the  essays  relate  to  the  subject  embodied  in  the 
title. 

The  English  writer,  Edward  Hutton,  has  un- 
dertaken to  deal  with  his  native  land  in  four  vol- 
umes, as  follows:  "Volume  I,  Spring — Kent,  Sussex 
and  Hampshire";  "Volume  II,  Summer — Wilt- 
shire, Somerset  and  Dorset";  "Volume  III,  Au- 
tumn— Devon  and  Cornwall";  "Volume  IV,  Win- 
ter— Gloucester,  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire." 
Thus  most  of  the  south  of  England  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  scheme.  The  first  volume,  "Spring," 
has  already  appeared,  the  entire  series  being  car- 
ried under  the  general  title,  "England  of  My 
Heart."1  To  judge  from  the  first  volume,  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Hutton's  sketches  will  be  richly 
rewarded,  whether  or  not  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  country. 
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N  more  than  1100  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter  illustrated  with  maps  and  charts,  Dr. 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross,  Professor  of  European  History 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  given  us  a 
new  "History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain.'" 
Recognizing  that  history  is  the  record  "of  the  de- 
velopment of  men  as  social  beings,"  Dr.  Cross  has 
aimed  to  present  in  this  volume  the  various 
political,  social,  industrial,  religious  and  intel- 
lectual activities  which  the  English  people  in  their 
collective  capacity  have  always  manifested.  He 
has  laid  especial  stress  on  those  features  which, 
it  would  seem,  are  most  interesting  to  Americans, 
touching  as  they  do  fundamental  American  inter- 
ests,— the  origin  and  development  of  English  com- 
mon law,  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the   growth  of  British  imperialism. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Innes's 
"History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire"6  (the 
entire  work  to  be  in  four  volumes)  considers  the 
period  from  1689-1802.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
work  and  to  speak  of  the  comprehensiveness  and 
clarity  of  treatment  which  Dr.  Innes  gives  to  his 
theme. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  "Memoirs  of 
Crispi,"7  which  were  hailed  generally  as  valuable 
revelations  of  the  game  of  European  diplomacy, 
were  noticed  in  these   pages  rather  extensively  in 

1  Through  Siberia,  the  Land  of  the  Future.  By  Fridt- 
jof  Nansen.  Translated  by  Arthur  G.  Chater.  Stokes. 
478  pp.,  ill.     $5. 

2  Cuba  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  Dodd, 
Mead.     257  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

8  The  Lure  and  the  Lore  of  Travel.  By  Carl  Vroo- 
man and  Julia  Scott  Vrooman.  Sherman,  French.  298 
pp.     $1.35. 

*  England  of  My  Heart:  Spring.  By  Edward  Hutton. 
Dutton.     152   pp.,   ill.     $2.25. 

c  A  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain.  By 
Arthur  Lyon  Cross.     Macmillan.     1165  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

6  A  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.  By 
Arthur  D.   Innes.     Macmillan.     550  pp.     $1. 

7  The  Memoirs  of  Crispi.  Vol.  III.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Palamenghi-Crispi.     Doran.     358   pp.     $3.50. 


July,  1912.  The  third  volume,  which  considers 
international  problems,  has  now  appeared.  Volume 
I,  it  will  be  remembered,  covers  the  days  of 
Garibaldi,  Volume  II  the  Triple  Alliance,  while 
the  third  volume  brings  the  story  of  European 
diplomacy  down  through  Italy's  Tripolitan  ad- 
venture and  the  beginning  of  the  first  Balkan  war. 
Germany's  relations  to  France,  Italy's  ambitions  in 
North  Africa  and  the  common  jealousy  of  all  the 
great  powers  over  the  fate  of  Turkey — all  these 
are  spoken  of  with  amazing  frankness  in  the  cor- 
respondence here  given,  which,  of  course,  was 
never  intended  for  publication.  This  work,  which 
is  compiled  from  Crispi's  diary  "and  other  docu- 
ments by  his  nephew,  Thomas  Palamenghi-Crispi, 
is  translated  by  Mary  Prichard  Agnetti. 

A  new  work  on  "Republican  Rome,"8  by  H.  L. 
Havell  (Oxford),  treats  of  the  conquest,  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  Roman  Republic  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  the  great  Caesar. 
Scattered  through  the  563  pages  are  many  illustra- 
tions  and   some   maps   and    plans. 

Now  that  our  attention  is  diverted  by  recent 
events  to  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean, three  books  on  Egypt  will  be  welcome. 
"A  History  of  the  Egyptian  People,"*  the  work  of 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  provides  beginners  with  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  history.  It 
is  devoted  to  a  simple  historical  survey  of  the 
country  of  the  Nile,  the  life  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, their  religion  and  their  worship  of  the  dead. 
A  companion  volume  by  the  same  author  presents 
a  summary  of  the  content  of  Egyptian  literature  in 
a  readable  and  popular  form.10  Texts  in  transla- 
tion are  included  and  the  volume  is  excellently 
illustrated. 

8  Republican  Rome.  By  H.  L.  Havell.  Stokes.  563 
pp.,  ill.     52.50. 

9  A  History  of  the  Egyptian  People.  By  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge.      Dutton.      280   pp.,   ill.     $1. 

"The  Literature  of  the  Egyptians.  By  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge.     Dutton.     272  pp.     $1. 
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Elizabeth  Cooper  writes  of  "The  Women  of 
Egypt,"1  from  knowledge  gained  through  visiting 
their  homes,  missions,  hospitals,  and  girls'  schools. 
Their  most  crying  need  the  author  thinks  to  be 
a  larger  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws.  The  ma- 
terial is  entertainingly  presented  and  accompanied 
by  fine   and  unusual  illustrations. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  the  effort  made  by 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
is  the  publication  of  a  book,  written  by  Dr.  Gail- 
lard  Hunt  for  the  occasion,  on  the  subject  of  "Life 
in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago."2  It  is 
probably  true  that  Americans  of  this  generation 
are  less  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  century  than  with 
those  of  earlier  periods.  Dr.  Hunt  has  selected 
numerous  picturesque  features  having  to  do  with 
the  politics,  amusements,  and  social  customs  of 
our  forefathers,  and  his  account  of  them  makes 
an  appropriate  anniversary  volume  at  the  comple- 
tion of  this  century  of  peace  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations.  A  much  longer  period 
is  covered  in  Mary  Caroline  Crawford's  "Social 
Life  in  Old  New  England,"3  but  the  customs  and 
institutions  described  in  this  volume  are  restricted 
to  the  northeastern  States.  Both  books  are  il- 
lustrated. 

Professor  Robert  McNutt  McElroy,  of  Princeton 
University,  has  written  a  continuation  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  work,  "The  Winning  of  the 
West."  Dr.  McElroy's  history,  entitled  "The 
Winning  of  the  Far  West,"4  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  regaining  of  Texas  by  the  United  States, 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846,  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, and  the  successive  additions  to  our  territory 
within  the  continent  of  America  from  1829  to  1867. 
There    is,    of   course,    no    lack    of   material    in    the 


story  of  General  Sam  Houston's  Texas  revolution, 
or  in  that  of  the  early  settlement  and  conquest  of 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  the  controversy 
over  the  ownership  of  the  Oregon  country.  The 
closing  chapter  of  the  book  discusses  the  purchas- 
ing of  Alaska  by  Secretary  Seward  in  1867. 

The  venerable  historian,  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  Americans  who  has  given 
long  and  serious  attention  to  Mexican  history  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Bancroft  began  his  researches 
in  Mexico  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  remark- 
able library  that  he  collected  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  rich  in  sources  of  Mexican  history.  Hjs  pres- 
ent work  stands  practically  alone  as  a  comprehen- 
sive, popular  history  of  Mexico  from  primitive 
times,  written  in  clear  and  forcible  English.5 

In  the  field  of  local  history  the  Pacific  coast  is 
represented  by  two  recently  published  volumes — 
"California:  An  Intimate  History,"0  by  Gertrude 
Atherton,  and  "The  Establishment  of  State 
Government  in  California,"7  by  Cardinal  Goodwin. 
The  picturesque  quality  that  is  never  absent  from 
Mrs.  Atherton's  writings  is  displayed  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  this  account  of  Californian  history. 
Herself  a  native  of  the  State,  Mrs.  Atherton  puts 
into  the  story  a  vim  and  enthusiasm  that  seems  in 
keeping  with  the  record  of  the  stirring  deeds  re- 
counted. Mr.  Goodwin's  work  covers  the  period 
1846-1850.  He  first  traces  briefly  the  extension  of 
American  influence  over  the  territory  from  an 
early  date  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest,  fol- 
lowing this  with  the  more  detailed  account  of  the 
period  of  military  rule  and  the  resultant  political 
unrest,  the  work  of  the  convention  of  1849,  and 
the  election,  organization,  and  important  enact- 
ments of  the  first  legislature.  Mr.  Goodwin  dis- 
poses of  the  long-accepted  tradition  that  the  Cali- 
fornia convention  of  1849  was  dominated  by  a 
group   of   Southern    politicians. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


TPHE  number  of  "war  books"  that  have  been 
written  and  published  since  the  memorable 
first  day  of  August,  1914,  is  amazing  and  even 
appalling.  Many  titles  have  been  noted  in  enrlier 
issues  of  this  Review,  but  the  accumulation  of 
war  publications  since  our  November  number 
went  to  press  amounts  to  nearly  a  score  of  sepa- 
rate volumes  printed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
English  language,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
English,  French,  and  German  titles  which  have 
not  yet  been  received  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Among  the  strictly  American  products  the  account 
of  the  great  war  in  its  first  phase  (from  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Archduke  to  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp), Dy  Frank  H.  Simonds,  has  a  foremost  place.8 
The    quality   of    Mr.    Simonds'    writing    has   been 

1  The  Women  of  Egypt.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.    Stokes. 
380  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

2  Life    in    America    One    Hundred    Years    Ago.       By 
Gaillard  Hunt.     Harpers.     298  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

3  Social  Life  in  Old  New  England.     By  Mary  Caroline 
Crawford.     Little,   Brown.     515  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

4  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West.     By  Robert  McNutt 
McElroy.     Putnam.     384  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

6  History    of    Mexico.       By    Hubert    Howe    Bancroft. 
New  York:  The  Bancroft  Company.     581  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

•  California:       An    Intimate    History.       By    Gertrude 
Atherton.     Harpers.     330  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

7  The  Establishment  of  State  Government  in  California. 
By  Cardinal  Goodwin.     Macmillan.     359  pp.     $2. 

8  The   Great  War.      By  Frank  H.   Simonds.      Mitchell 
Kennerley.     256  pp.     $1.25. 


revealed  in  his  contributions  to  this  Review. 
Among  Americans  who  have  followed  and  com- 
mented on  the  strategy  of  the  war  in  its  broader 
aspects,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  no  one  has  so 
fully  measured  up  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  as 
Mr.  Simonds.  His  writings  are  the  fruit  of  many- 
years  of  devoted  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the 
European  military  situation.  For  Mr.  Simonds' 
continuation  of  the  annals  of  the  war  from  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  to  the  present  moment,  our  read- 
ers are  referred  to  his  article  in  this  number  of 
the  Review. 

Another  American  who  has  made  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent kind  of  contribution  to  current  war  literature 
is  Mr.  Charles  Inman  Barnard,  for  many  years  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  the  Foreign  Press 
in  Paris,  who  has  written  "Paris  War  Days:  The 
Diary  of  an  American."9  With  the  instincts  and 
aptitude  of  the  trained  journalist,  Mr.  Barnard 
was  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation  as 
it  developed  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  the 
entries  in  his  daily  journal,  while  they  offer  com- 
paratively little  comment  on  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  wartime,  throw  valuable  sidelights  on  the 
way   in   which   Paris   itself  accepted   its   responsi- 

•  Paris  War  Days:  The  Diary  of  an  American.    Little, 
Brown.     227  pp.,  ill.     $2. 
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bilities  and  prepared  itself  for  the  siege  that 
seemed  imminent.  A  greater  transformation  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  gay  capital  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  inci- 
dents of  those  midsummer  days  have  been  re- 
corded and  preserved  by  so  faithful  and  keen  an 
observer  as  Mr.  Barnard. 

If  the  phrase  had  not  been  so  distressingly  over- 
worked, one  would  be  inclined  to  describe  the  new 
Bernhardi  book,  "Cavalry,"1  with  its  preface  by 
Sir  John  French,  as  a  "literary  sensation."  Here 
is  the  great  German  cavalry  expert  laying  down 
rules  that  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted 
by  every  other  great  army  in  the  world,  while  his 
authority  is  endorsed  and  his  statements  sanc- 
tioned in  the  same  volume  by  the  general  now 
commanding  the  British  forces  in  the  great  war 
in  which  Germany  herself  is  on  the  defensive. 
There  seems  to  be  no  obstacle  to  complete  profes- 
sional agreement  between  these  two  representa- 
tives of  contending  powers. 

There  are  two  recent  books  on  Germany's  rela- 
tions to  the  war, — "The  German  Enigma,"2  an 
inquiry  among  Germans  as  to  what  they  think, 
what  they  want,  what  they  do,  by  the  gifted 
French  writer,  Georges  BourcTon,  and  "What 
Germany  Wants,"3  by  Edmund  von  Mach,  an 
American,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  though  of 
Prussian  birth,  and,  in  the  main,  of  Prussian 
training.  Dr.  Mach  intends  this  statement  of 
Germany's  position  as  a  reply  to  the  extreme 
views  of  the  so-called  Pan-Germanists  represented 
by   Bernhardi. 

Mr.  Price  Collier's  book  upon  Germany,  writ- 
ten in  his  clever  and  discriminating  fashion,  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  when  it  first  appeared, 
about  a  year  ago.  It  derives  a  new  interest  from 
the  existing  European  situation,  and  is,  in  fact, 
much  more  valuable  to  the  reader  who  wishes  a 
shrewd  American  survey  of  German  life  and 
tendency  than  if  it  had  been  written  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Collier's  death  occurred  some  months  ago. 
The  present  edition  of  his  book  is  issued  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.4 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  who  has  already  writ- 
ten a  number  of  histories  of  Germany  and  a  note- 
worthy biography  of  Field  Marshal  Bliicher,  and 
who  has  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
Germany,  has  prepared  a  compact  and  useful  in- 
formational book  on  "Germany's  Fighting  Ma- 
chine."5 This  book  is  illustrated  with  about  one 
hundred  pictures  of  the  German  army,  navy  and 
air  fleet.  Plentiful  quotations  from  German 
journals  of  authority  support  Mr.  Henderson's 
claim  to  faithfully  depict  the  German  point  of 
view  on  the  great  fighting  machine. 

A  description  of  this  famous  fighting  machine 
from  a  slightly  different  view-point  is  given  to  us 
under  the  title  "The  German  Army  from  Within."" 

1  Cavalry.  By  Friedrich  von  Bernhardi.  Doran.  238 
pp.     $1. 

2  The  German  Enigma.  By  Georges  Bourdon.  Dut- 
ton.     357  pp.     $1.25. 

3  What  Germany  Wants.  By  Edmund  von  Mach. 
Little,   Brown.      157  pp.     $1. 

*  Germany  and  the  Germans,  from  an  American  Point 
of  View.  By  Price  Collier.  Scribner.  498  pp.  75 
cents, 

c  Germany's  Fighting  Machine.  By  Ernest  F.  Hender- 
son.    Bobbs-Mcrrill.     97  pp.,  ill.     $1.25. 

"The  German  Armv  from  Within:  By  a  British  Officer 
Who  Served  in  It.     Doran.     192  pp.     $1. 


It  is  written  by  "a  British  officer  who  has  served 
in  it."  This  anonymous  writer,  who  was  a  cadet 
in  the  military  schools,  then  lieutenant  in  the  Prus- 
sian cavalry,  and  an  intimate  participant  in  Berlin 
military  society,  tells  with  unsparing  franknesi  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  German  military 
machine  as  he  knows  it. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  unexpectedly  good 
showing  made  in  this  war  by  the  forces  of  the 
Czar  are  set  forth  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "The 
Russian  Army  from  Within,"7  by  W.  Barnes 
Stevani,  who,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Russia. 
Interesting  chapters  on  the  Russian  Tommy  At- 
kins, the  Japanese  War  and  Its  Lessons,  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  Discipline  make  the  little  book  very  il- 
luminating. 

Many  of  our  ideas  of  the  French  army  organi- 
zation are  taken  from  Victor  Hugo  and  other  wri- 
ters who  describe  the  army  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
Franco-German  War.  If  we  would  fairly  esti- 
mate the  French  military  system  of  to-day,  we 
must  discard  many  of  these  ideas.  Comparatively 
little  has  been  printed  in  English  about  the  mod- 
ern French  army,  and  one  of  the  first  accounts  of 
organization  is  that  supplied  by  "Ex-Trooper"  in 
"The  French  Army  from  Within."8  This  writer, 
who  served  in  the  ranks,  gives  us  pen  pictures, 
not  merely  of  the  army  itself,  but  of  the  individual 
soldier.  A  reading  of  this  book  will  enable  us 
better  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  efforts  being 
put  forth  at  the  present  time  by  the  French  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

"The  British  Army  from  Within"9  is  written  by 
the  well-known  novelist,  E.  Charles  Vivian,  who 
has  himself  served  in  the  army  and  knows  it  as 
it  has  developed  since  the  Boer  War.  The  book 
is  an  answer  to  many  questions  that  have  arisen 
since  the  great  war  began,  and  gives  us  detailed 
information  regarding  the  training  and  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  British  soldier. 

"Foreigners  in  Turkey:  Their  Judicial  Status,"1 
is  the  name  of  a  new  issue  from  the  Princeton 
University  Press.  The  second  part  of  Professor 
Brown's  title  is  to  be  noted  as  important.  This  is 
not  a  book  describing  foreign  peoples  or  inter- 
ests in  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  an  extremely  valu- 
able study,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  diplomat  and 
a  scholar  in  international  law,  of  the  special  ar- 
rangements under  the  principle  of  "exterritorial- 
ity" that  have  enabled  European  and  American 
foreigners  to  have  the  protection  of  their  own 
judicial  methods  and  systems.  In  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  abrogation  of  such  arrange- 
ments, known  as  the  Capitulations,  Professor 
Brown's  study  becomes  of  unusual  timeliness,  and 
it  is  not  equalled  in  the  qualities  of  thoroughness 
and  exact  legal  presentation  by  anything  else  that 
is  available  to  the  reader. 

A  useful,  informational  volume  on  "Belgium, 
Her  Kings,   Kingdom   and   People,""  by  John   de 

7  The  Russian  Army  from  Within.  By  W.  Barnes 
Stevani.      Doran.     1^0  pp.     $1. 

N  The  French  Army  from  Within.  By  Ex-Trooper. 
Doran.      IPO  pp.     $1. 

"The  British  Army  from  Within.  By  E.  Charles 
Vivian.      Doran.      176   pp.      $1. 

10  Foreigners  in  Turkey:  Their  Judicial  Status.  By 
Philip  Marshall  Brown.  Princeton  University  Press. 
157    pp.      $1.25. 

51  Belgium,  Her  Kings,  Kingdom  and  People.  By  John 
de  Courcy  MacDonnell.  Little,  Brown.  354  pp.,  ill. 
$3.50. 
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Courcy  MacDonnell,  is  the  result  of  twelve  years' 
residence  in  Brussels  and  a  study  of  the  Belgian 
archives,  as  well  as  extensive  travel  throughout 
Belgium's  home  land  and  her  African  colonies. 
The  volume  is  illustrated.  It  brings  Belgian 
history  down  to  the  passage  of  the  new  education 
bill  by  the  Belgian  parliament  in   February  last. 

A  new  and  quite  original  plan  of  ensuring  uni- 
versal peace  is  offered  by  Dr.  Josiah  Royce  (Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Civil  Polity  at  Harvard  University),  in  a  little 
volume  which  he  has  entitled  "War  and  Insur- 
ance."1 This  was  originally  an  address  delivered 
last  August  before  the  University  of  California. 
In  substance  it  is  a  plan  to  establish  a  government 
of  international  corporation — not  a  nation,  not  a 
court  of  arbitration,  not  an  international  congress, 
not  even  a  federation  of  states — but  a  board  of 
trustees  with  no  political  powers  or  obligations, 
and   only   fiduciary   powers   and    duties. 

In    "The    War    in    Europe"2    Professor    Albert 


Bushnell  Hart  has  summarized  the  resources, 
aims,  and  difficulties  of  the  European  powers;  the 
manner  in  which  they  became  involved  in  the  war, 
and  the  probable  results  of  the  struggle  to  America 
and   the   rest  of  the  world. 

Among  briefer  discussions  are  the  following: 
"One  American's  Opinion  of  the  European  War," 
by  Frederick  W.  Whitbridge  (Dutton)  ;  "Great 
Britain  and  the  Next  War,"  by  A.  Conan  Doyle 
(Small,  Maynard)  ;  "Liberty:  A  Statement  of  the 
British  Case,"  by  Arnold  Bennett  (Doran)  ;  "Neu- 
tral Nations  and  the  War,"  by  James  Bryce 
(Macmillan)  ;  "The  War  and  Culture:  A  Reply 
to  Professor  Munsterburg,"  by  John  Cowper 
Powys  (New  York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw);  "The 
Great  Evil,"  by  Diana  Agabeg  Apcar  (Yoko- 
hama: Japan  Gazette  Press);  "War's  After- 
math," by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Harvey  Ernest 
Jordan  (Houghton  Mifflin)  ;  "France  Herself 
Again,"  by  Ernest  Dimnet  (Putnam)  ;  and  "Who 
Is  Responsible?  Armageddon  and  After!"  by 
Cloudesley  Brereton   (Dutton). 


ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 


(~)NE  of  the  most  satisfying  among  the  recent 
^~^  collections  of  essays  is  Henry  James'  "Notes  on 
Novelists,  and  Some  Other  Papers."3  The  novelists 
are  French  and  Italian;  the  "Other  Papers"  in- 
clude 'London  Notes,"  written  in  1897,  a  tribute 
to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  a  forceful  essay  on 
"The  New  Novel,"  written  in  1914.  The  place 
of  prominence  in  this  collection  must  be  awarded 
to  the  author's  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  hectic 
genius  of  Gabrielle  D'Annunzio.  His  theses  of 
art  and  of  life  itself  are  placed  before  us  so 
convincingly  that  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  wordy  magnificence  of  this  Latin  genius  can 
fail  to  realize  that  of  all  the  critics  who  have  at- 
tempted to  catalog  his  attributes  and  define  his 
purposes,  none  has  succeeded  in  a  measure  compar- 
able to  Mr.  James.  Now  for  the  first  time,  one 
is  made  completely  aware  of  the  rich  booty  D'An- 
nunzio has  sailed  the  seas  to  bring  back  to  us,  to 
use   Mr.   James'   fitting   phrase. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  on  the 
West  Point  buildings  and  several  of  our  best 
churches  gives  his  book  of  published  addresses  on 
"The  Ministry  of  Art"*  a  keen  interest  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  American 
architecture.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
discusses  the  development  of  the  architecture  of 
our  American  colleges  and  universities.  He  at- 
tributes our  on-coming  return  to  the  Gothic  style 
to  the  conviction  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that 
"there  are  but  three  real  things  in  the  world — the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  church,"  and  that  when 
"we  are  dealing  with  eternal  verities  honest  and 
enduring  structure  is  alone  admissible."  Our 
compromise  between  the  Greek  and  the  Byzantine, 
found  largely  in  the  West,  he  considers  to  be  alien 
to  our  blood  and  temper.  Mr.  Cram  urges  us  as 
a  nation  to  return  to  religious  faith,  to  regenerate 

1  War  and  Insurance.  By  Josiah  Royce.  Macmillan. 
00  pp.     $1. 

2  The  War  in  Europe.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
Appleton.     254  pp.     $1. 

3  Notes  on  Novelists  and  Some  Other  Papers.  By 
Henry  James.     Scribner's.     455  pp.     $2.50. 

4  The  Ministry  of  Art.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Houghton  Mifflin.     246  pp.     $1.50. 


the  arts,  and  give  to  the  world  once  more  such 
architectural  miracles  as  the  cathedrals  of  Paris 
and  Chartres,  of  Gloucester  and  Exeter. 

Among  the  brilliant  men  of  letters  who  are  still 
very  near  to  us,  there  is  no  one  who  is  so  well 
known  and  so  little  known  in  America,  paradox- 
ically speaking,  as  the  late  John  Addington 
Symonds.  Yet  Symonds  was  for  thirty  years  the 
friend  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  it  is  Symonds  who 
has  in  his  "Study  of  Whitman"  and  his  essay  on 
"Democratic  Art"  made  clear  to  us  the  great 
spiritual  force  this  greatest  of  Americans  brought 
to  American  literature  and  life.  What  Symonds 
meant  to  Whitman,  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  tells 
us  in  his  biographical  study  of  Symonds,  and  also 
what  he  means  to  the  literary  world  of  his  own 
day  and  of  the  present.  The  work  is  rarely  well 
done;  Mr.  Brooks  brings  to  us  the  inner  essence 
of  the  man  who  knew  that  the  world  only  expected 
culture  from  him,  and  yet  said  "But  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  I  do  not  believe  in  culture  except  as  an 
adjunct  to  life."" 

"Essays,"  by  Alice  Meynell,0  bring  to  the  reader 
all  the  delicate  hues  of  the  palette  of  spring.  They 
are  soft-colored,  leisurely  papers  filled  with  reali- 
ties and  fancies  and  dreams, — bits  of  the  mosaic 
of  joy  and  harkings  back  to  childhood  woven  to- 
gether with  delicate  assonance  into  fragile  themes 
which  if  somewhat  tenuous  never  fall  short  of 
flawless  artistry.  Those  concerned  with  children, 
"The  Darling  Young"  and  "Women  in  Books," 
are  particularly  delightful.  In  the  latter,  Mrs. 
Meynell  makes  an  excursion  into  the  seventeenth 
century  to  reanimate  for  us  Steele's  "Prue,"  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  Madame  Roland. 

Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  has  prepared  a 
bright  and   readable  volume,  "Essays  on  Books,"7 

6  John  Addington  Symonds:  A  Biographical  Study. 
By  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Mitchell  Kennerley.  234  pp. 
$1.50. 

6  Essays.  By  Alice  Meynell.  Scribners.  267  pp. 
$1.50. 

7  Essays  on  Books.  By  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Mac* 
millan.     319  pp.     $1.50. 
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a  discussion  of  a  variety  of  literary  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  work  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  Schopen- 
hauer, Mark  Twain,  Dickens,  and  Jane  Austen. 
These  papers  do  not  represent  the  usual  cut- 
and-dried  method  of  literary  criticism.  They 
are  witty,  pithy,  intimate,  and  friendly, — just  the 
kind  of  work  that  awakens  the  mind  and  throws 
fresh  zest  into  the  study  of  the  masters  of  liter- 
ature. 

"The  Letters  of  Edward  Dowden"1  ought  to  be 
on  the  bookshelves  of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  Irish  literature  and  criticism.  Dowden  was  a 
unique  figure  in  the  ranks  of  Irish  literary  genius. 
He  was  a  lifelong  foe  of  Irish  nationalism  and 
ever  refused  to  be  allied  with  the  new  Irish 
literary  movement.  Therefore,  he  stands  isolated 
against  the  background  of  the  Ireland  of  to-day 
and  yesterday.  Other  men  of  lesser  minds  far 
outstripped  him  in  popularity,  but  to  the  discern- 
ing, he  loomed  large  as  a  mental  giant  whose 
intuitive    faculties    probed    the    very    souls    of    his 


contemporaries.  It  was  Dowden  who  made 
Browning  content  by  a  masterly  interpretation  of 
Sordello;  Dowden  who  did  more  than  any  one  else 
to  make  Shakespeare  a  real  person  to  us,  and 
Dowden  who  outstripped  the  Shelleyites  in  his  un- 
derstanding of  all  that  Shelley  tried  to  do.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  recognize  Nietzsche,  Ibsen 
and  Bergsen,  and  it  was  through  him  that  many 
of  the  vivifying  influences  that  play  upon  Irish 
literature  to-day  entered  Ireland.  It  is  impossible 
in  a  few  sentences  to  give  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
rich  flavor  of  the  Dowden  letters,  but  as  a  whole 
they  reveal  their  writer's  belief  that  a  chastening 
of  the  spirits  of  men  must  take  place  in  Ireland 
to  bring  about  that  selflessness  that  precedes  all 
true  art,  before  Ireland  can  come  into  her  in- 
heritance. Edward  Dowden  was  born  in  Cork 
in  1843,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  English 
Literature  and  Oratory  in  Dublin  University, 
which  post  was  held  by  him  until  his  death,  April 
3,    1913. 


NOVELS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 


/~\NE  is  not  quite  sure  what  literary  method  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  intended  to  pursue  in  his  latest 
novel,  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman."2  This 
work  is  his  "Marriage"  done  over  again  to  the 
tune  of  "Tono-Bungay,"  a  tragedy  played  as  a 
farce-comedy,  an  innocent  narrative  carrying  in 
iolution  the  profundities  of  human  life.  Mr. 
Wells  is  concerned  with  the  modern  woman  as 
she  is  evolved  from  a  fledgling  girl  pushed  into 
marriage  with  an  ubiquitous  tyrant,  Sir  Isaac 
Harman.  He  has  exaggerated  the  types  to  im- 
press the  point  of  the  story.  Sir  Isaac  is  rather 
more  of  a  beast  than  necessary  even  for  pedagogic 
purposes  and  Lady  Harman  is  a  bit  too  trans- 
parent and  sincere  to  be  human.  After  several 
years  of  this  loveless  marriage,  which  her  husband 
has  improved  only  by  parading  his  ownership  and 
desire,  Lady  Harman  finds  an  interest  in  life  out- 
side her  home  and  children,  and  with  all  the  gentle 
determination  of  a  yielding  nature  proceeds  to 
evade  Sir  Isaac's  prison-house  by  smashing  a 
window  under  the  banner  of  the  Militant  Suf- 
fragettes. Now  Lady  Harman  is  only  dimly  aware 
of  the  tenets  of  suffragedom  and  Mr.  Wells  more 
than  insinuates  that  window-smashing  in  Eng- 
land is  more  often  a  protest  against  the  individual 
husband  than  against  unequal  political  privileges. 
Lady  Harman's  ruse  works;  she  gets  more  liber- 
ty, an  allowance,  and  carries  out  her  pet  plan  of 
building  hostels  for  the  girls  who  work  in  Sir 
Isaac's  International  Bread  and  Cake  Stores.  Just 
at  this  juncture  Sir  Isaac  dies  and  his  widow  is 
left  free  to  accept  love  and  marriage  from  her 
patient  and  ardent  admirer,  one  Mr.  Brumley. 
Here  Mr.  Wells  brings  up  his  heavy  artillery. 
The  modern  woman  doesn't  want  love  or  mar- 
riage; Lady  Harman  wants  freedom,  to  be  "like 
the  women  who  earn  large  incomes  or  women  who 
happen  to  have  property."  She  wants  to  become 
a  human  being  and  "own  herself."  She  finds  that 
she  desired  to  escape  not  from  one  particular  mar- 
riage but   from   any  marriage.     This  is  the  place 

1  The  Letters  of  Edward  Dowden  and  His  Corre- 
spondents. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Dowden  and  Hilda 
Dowden.     Dutton.     414  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

=  Thc  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Macmillan.     625  pp.     $1.50. 


where  Mr.  Wells  leaves  Lady  Harman,  leaves  her 
with  a  farcical  kiss  bestowred  upon  Mr.  Brumley 
to  console   him   for  being  ridiculous. 

Fyodor  Dostoevsky,  the  greatest  of  the  Russian 
novelists,  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1821.  His  life 
alone  would  provide  material  for  several  tragedies. 
He  became  associated  with  a  group  of  revolu- 
tionists and  was  sent  to  Siberia  in  1849.  From 
years  of  constant  association  with  criminals,  he 
came  to  know  and  write  of  the  sources  of  good 
and  evil  in  men's  natures  and  of  the  ordeal  of 
purification  by  suffering.  He  understood  the  Slav 
temperament, — its  tenderness,  its  melancholy,  com- 
passion, pity,   and  terror. 

He  has  thrown  this  high-strung  temperament 
upon  the  screen  of  the  greatest  of  his  novels, 
"Crime  and  Punishment,"  and  poured  into  the 
story  all  he  suffered  personally,  his  bitter  thoughts 
and  morbid  imaginings.  A  triple  scaffolding  up- 
holds the  structure  of  this  novel,  namely:  What 
is  crime,  its  cause,  and  its  logical  and  enevitable 
punishment? 

Raskolnikov,  a  student,  longs  for  power  for  his 
"place  in  the  Sun."  Half  crazed  by  ill  health 
and  feverish  desires  he  imagines  that  he  can  be- 
gin being  a  Napoleon  by  killing  an  old  woman. 
Once  committed  to  his  fearful  deed,  circumstances 
necessary  to  its  concealment  cause  him  to  kill  a 
second  woman.  He  is  suspected  of  the  crime  but 
cleared  of  suspicion.  Nevertheless  his  pu.iisnment 
has  begun,  the  fires  of  remorse,  the  pains  of  an 
unutterable  anguish  tortUie  him  day  and  night. 
Dostoevsky  shows  that  the  Uige  to  crime  often 
springs  from  the  very  nobility  in  men's  natures 
which,  unable  to  attain  its  own  profound  satis- 
factions, plunges  headlong  into  the  vortex  of 
criminality.  Also,  that  the  objective  punishment 
suffices  only  for  outward  discipline;  the  real 
punishment  is  the  seething  of  the  soul  in  the  fires 
of  its  own  regenerative  processes.  Love  finally 
redeems  Raskolnikov;  he  confesses  and  goes  to 
Siberia  to  complete  his  expiation.  Dostoevsky  was 
a   Russian   John   the   Baptist,   crying  the   way   for 

s  Crime  and  Punishment.  By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky. 
Macmillan.     493  pp.     $1.50. 
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Tolstoy.      Both    apotheosize    the    Russian    peasant    pictorial   phraseology,  but  so  overdone   and   fiam- 
and  vision  the  ideal  Russian  state.  boyant  in   spots   as  to   be   unconvincing. 


Mary  Johnston,  in  "The  Witch,"1  has  returned 
to  the  romantic  vein  which  gave  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold,"  published  in  1900,  its  very  great 
popularity.  She  takes  the  England  of  the  period 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First  for  a  setting, 
and  for  her  characters  a  group  of  fanatical  witch- 
hunters  and  their  unhappy  victims.  Gilbert  Ader- 
hold,  a  young  physician,  returns  to  England  from 
the  Continent,  where  he  has  imbibed  the  heresy 
of  independent  thought.  By  chance  he  settles  in 
a  country  district  that  is  filled  with  the  miasma  of 
bigotry  and  superstition.  Although  he  works  to 
aid  his  fellowmen,  and  helps  the  community 
through  an  attack  of  the  plague,  they  turn  against 
him  and  accuse  him  of  alchemy  and  witchcraft. 
Joan  Heron,  a  beautiful  girl,  is  also  accused,  and 
Aderhold  and  Joan  are  cast  into  prison  and  con- 
demned to  death.  They  escape  and  take  passage 
to  America.  The  vessel  is  shipwrecked  and  they 
spend  several  years  on  an  island  inhabited  by  a 
peaceful  tribe  of  Indians.  Btjt  this  is  not  the  end; 
they  go  back  to  England  and  are  again  thrown 
into  prison, — this  time  with  only  the  gallows  be- 
fore them.  This  is  the  barest  skeleton  of  a  highly 
romantic  exposition  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  that 
existed  in  England  at  the  time  of  James  the  First. 
It   is   intense,   highly   dramatic,   full   of  spirit   and 


"The  Pastor's  Wife,"'  a  novel  by  the  author  of 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden,"  transfers 
Ingeborg,  an  English  bishop's  daughter,  from  the 
English  countryside  to  London  and  thence  to 
Switzerland,  where  she  meets  and  becomes  be- 
trothed to  Herr  Dremmel  and  goes  to  live  in  Koe- 
kensee,  a  village  in  East  Prussia,  where  Herr 
Dremmel  is  the  pastor.  The  radical  divergence 
between  the  Teutonic  and  the  British  types  of  mind 
brought  together  under  one  roof  typify  the  larger 
Teuton-British  problem  now  apparently  destroy- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world. 

"A  Soldier  of  the  Legion,"  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson,  is  a  romance  of  Algiers  and  the 
Desert.  The  hero  happened  to  be  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  a  cavalry  regiment  stationed  at  Fort  Ells- 
worth when  the  story  opened.  He  enlists  in  the 
"Foreign  Legion,"  the  famous  body  of  troops  main- 
tained by  the  French  Government  in  Algeria,  and 
passes  from  one  wild  and  heroic  adventure  to 
another  throughout  the  book.  The  publisher  sug- 
gests that  the  presence  of  the  actual  Foreign 
Legion  in  France  as  a  fighting  unit  of  the  Allies 
gives  added  interest  to  this  tale  of  sharp,  fierce 
fighting.  The  authors  personally  gathered  the 
material  for  the  adventures  related  in  the  book. 
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Bambi.  By  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke.  Double- 
day,  Page.    366  pp.    $1.25. 

Oddsfish.  By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.  Dodd, 
Mead.     467  pp.     $1.35.       . 

Love  Insurance.  Bv  Earl  Derr  Biggers.  Bobbs, 
Merrill.     402  pp.     $L25. 

For  the  Allinson  Honor.  By  Harold  Bindloss. 
Stokes.     350  pp.     $1.30. 

Big  Tremaine.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst.  Little, 
Brown.     373  pp.     $1.35. 

A  Ladv  of  Leisure.  Bv  Ethel  Sidgwick.  Small, 
Maynard.     478  pp.     $1.35. 

The  House.  Bv  Henrv  Bordeaux.  Duffield. 
409  pp.     $1.35. 

Great  Days.  By  Frank  Harris.  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley.     445  pp.     $1.35. 

The  Hidden  Children.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers.    Appleton.     651   pp.     $1.40. 

The  Raft.  By  Coningsby  Dawson.  Holt.  460 
pp.    $1.35. 

Silver  Sand.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Revell.  348 
pp.     $1.25. 

The  Street  of  Seven  Stars.  Bv  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     377  pp.     $1.25. 

Betty's  Virginia  Christmas.  By  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell.     Lippincott.     214  pp.,  ill.  '$1.50. 

Gideon's  Band.  George  W.  Cable.  Scribners. 
500  pp.     $1.35. 

1  The  Witch.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
442  pp.     $1.40. 

2  The  Pastor's  Wife.  By  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and 
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3  A  Soldier  of  the  Legion.  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.     Doubleday,   Page.     372   pp.     $1.35. 
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Doran.     439  pp.     $1.35. 

Little  Eve  Edgarton.  Bv  Eleanor  Hallowell 
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The  Encounter.  Bv  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
Century.     387  pp.     $1.30. 
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Harpers.     324  pp.     $1.35. 
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341   pp.     $1.25. 

The  House  of  the  Dawn.  Bv  Marah  Ellis  Ryan. 
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I.— RESUMPTION  OF  NORMAL  TRADING 
IN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


"^TOTHING  could  be  more  full  of  inter- 
-^^  est  and  encouragement  to  the  investor 
than  the  gradual  resumption  during  the 
month  of  November  of  normal  buying  and 
selling  of  bonds  and  stocks,  and  the  advance 
in  prices  which  in  numerous  instances  ac- 
companied this  step-by-step  improvement. 
Only  by  noting  the  extreme  care  and  pains 
being  taken  to  restore  normal  markets  is  it 
possible  to  realize  how  complete  was  the 
earlier  stoppage  and  how  unusual  the  emer- 
gency. Many  readers  may  wonder  just  what 
did  happen  in  the  security  markets  after  the 
stock  exchanges  were  closed  and  newspapers 
no  longer  printed  the  daily  list  of  prices.  It 
is  much  easier  now  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
what  took  place  than  it  would  have  been  a 
month  ago. 

When  the  war  began  and  European  na- 
tions not  only  closed  their  stock  exchanges 
but  refused  to  pay  their  debts  by  declaring 
moratoriums,  it  was  feared  that  foreign 
owners  of  American  securities  would  sell  at 
least  part  of  their  vast  holdings  on  American 
stock  exchanges  and  thus  drain  this  country 
of  gold.  Besides  it  was  deemed  possible  that 
banks  which  had  loaned  on  securities  would 
suffer  because  of  depreciation  of  their  loans. 
Therefore  it  was  decided  by  the  leading 
bankers  and  brokers  acting  in  harmony  to 
close  every  stock  exchange  and  thus  make  it 
impossible  alike  for  foreigners  to  sell  and  for 
banks  to  call  loans.  It  was  simply  decided 
to  stop  the  great  machinery  of  credit  and 
exchange,  as  far  as  bonds  and  stocks  were 
concerned,  until  conditions  in  other  lines 
grew  better. 

But  the  closing  of  twenty-odd  stock  ex- 
changes was  not  enough.  In  every  important 
financial  center  dealers  in  other  bonds  than 
those  wholly  traded  in  on  the  exchanges 
formed  committees  to  act  with  the  brokers. 
Dealers  in  outside  stocks,  commonly  known 
as  "curb"  or  "unlisted"  stocks,  did  likewise. 
Even  auctioneers  of  securities  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  joined  the  general 
embargo.  For  a  short  time  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  dealings  in  securities.  But  that 
was  a  condition  which  could  not  last.     Busi- 
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ness  men  in  many  instances  were  obliged  to 
sell  stocks  or  bonds  at  any  price  that  could 
be  obtained.  In  some  manner  a  limited 
market  had  to  be  found. 

All  the  parties  involved  then  devised  the 
ingenious  scheme  of  having  every  proposed 
purchase  and  sale  presented  to  a  committee 
of  prominent  stock  exchange  brokers,  bond 
dealers  or  outside  brokers,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  approved  by  them  only  if  they  con- 
sidered the  transaction  necessary,  and  only 
at  such  prices  as  the  committee  might  decide 
to  be  reasonable.  It  was  also  decided  to 
prohibit  absolutely  any  publication  in  news- 
papers or  elsewhere  of  the  prices  made. 

Brokers  and  bond  dealers  with  practical 
unanimity  acquiesced  in  the  rules.  The 
measures  taken  were  wonderfully  effective. 
Shylock-like  transactions  were  prevented. 
At  first  no  prices  were  permitted  under  those 
of  July  30,  when  the  stock  exchanges  closed. 
These  prices  were  themselves  very  low,  but 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  the  com- 
mittees permitted  various  securities  to  fall 
lower.  Test  cases  were  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Central  refunding  and 
extension  Al/2  per  cent,  bonds,  a  new  issue 
which  the  committees  permitted  to  be  sold 
much  below  the  July  30  prices. 

An  "Outlaw"  Market 

During  the  months  through  which  these 
extraordinary  war-time  measures  were  in 
effect,  the  business  and  financial  situation 
gradually  improved.  Fear  of  panic  passed 
away  and  of  course  this  was  just  what  the 
committees  had  hoped  for  and  counted  upon. 
It  was  like  holding  a  more  powerful  enemy 
at  bay  until  reserves  came  rushing  up. 
Meanwhile,  however,  an  outlaw  market  had 
sprung  up.  This  was  constituted  of  persons 
over  whom  the  regular  brokers  and  bond 
dealers,  including  even  the  regular  outside 
curb  brokers,  had  no  control  or  influence. 
It  became  known  as  the  "New  Street,"  or 
"gutter,"  market.  In  many  cases  men  who 
had  never  before  been  brokers  suddenly 
blossomed  out  as  such.  Some  were  respon- 
sible and  honest,  others  were  said  not  to  have 
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had    these   qualifications.      Several   of   these  Pacific  sold  at  113^,  at  104^4  in  October, 

New  Street  brokers  made  arrangements  by  and    109    and    110    in    middle    November, 

which  all  their  business  was  cleared  through  Other  prices  are: 

banks,  which  assured  customers  a  reasonable  July      Late         Nov. 

security.     Thus  a  man  desiring  to  sell   100  30        °ct-  n 

shares  of  Pennsylvania  stock  did  not  deliver  Amalgamated  Copper  ....  49>/a     37V4  43^ 

it  to  the  broker  at  all  but  took  it  to  a  bank  £2Lvama  ]°'%    "8     m'\^/ 

...  ,.  iif  i  i         Tf  ^eao-'ng    l+u       I46/2  134/2 

which  gave  him  a  check  for  the  stock.     If  New  York  Central 80        73  77-78 

for   any   reason   the  buyer   failed   to   appear  Baltimore  &  Ohio 72        60 1/2,      63-64 

and  "make  good,"  the  seller  simply  took  his  ?■  P.aul   *SV*    7SU       80-81 

stock   hark   from   the  hank  Atchison  895%    84-85        84-85 

stock  back  rrom  the  bank.  Southern  Pacific  84%     75H   79»/4-80 

If  the     New  Street     market  had  become 
very  large  and  if  its  transactions  had  been        For  a  time  about  the  only  securities  which 

widely  reported  there  might  have  been  great  held  firm  were  short-term  notes,  which  are 

danger.     But  the  newspapers  for  the  most  always   less   affected    by   general   conditions 

part  acceded  to  the  requests  of  leading  bank-  than  by  certain  narrower  considerations  pecu- 

ers  and  brokers  not  to  print  "gutter"  quota-  liar  to  this  type  of  security.     Then  it  became 

tions,  which  in  fact  the  papers  had  little  way  evident  that  municipal  bonds  were  holding 

of  verifying.     Thus  the  New  Street  market  well.      New    York    City    three-year    bonds, 

acted  perhaps  as  a  safety  valve  and  gradually  which  had  sold  at  100  early  in  October,  had 

dwindled  away  as  more  regular  brokers  were  risen  to  103%  by  the  first  or  second  week 

able  step  by  step  to  resume  operations.  in   November.      Then   even   railroad   bonds 

™       ,     ,  o      ,        ,  r.      in-  began    to    improve.      Early    this   year    New 

Trend  of  Stock  and  Bond  Prices  York  Central  refunding  and  extension  4/2's 

It  is  well,  however,  to  note  the  course  of  were  put  out  at  95^,  in  October  they  had 

prices  in  the  New  Street  market.     Toward  fallen  to  84 J/g,  but  in  November  had  risen 

the  last  of  August  prices  of  leading  stocks  to  86^. 

had  fallen  from  3  to  5  points  below  the  very        Owing  to  the  fact  that  dealers  are  still 
low  quotations  of  July  30,  when  the  regular  forbidden    to   make   quotations   public   it   is 
exchanges  had   closed.     About  October  30,  difficult  to  get  reliable  lists  of  prices.     More- 
prices  reached  the  lowest  level  recorded,  in  over  prices  are  subject  to  rapid  change.    Yet 
some  cases  perhaps  ten  points  below  July  30.  it   may   be   suggestive   to   note   the   recently 
From  October  30  there  was  in  the  first  three  prevailing   quotations    for   a    few   eminently 
weeks  of  November  a  steady  advance.    Prices  safe   bonds.      Atchison    general   4's   sold    at 
reached  their  lowest  just  before  the  United  91^  on  July  30.     Recently  they  could  be 
States   Steel   Corporation    reduced   the   divi-  had  at  88^2,  and  Burlington  4's,  which  sold 
dend    on    its    $508,302,500    common    stock  at  98  on  July  30,  were  recently  at  94.     It 
from  5  to  2  per  cent,  a  year.    This  seems  to  would    be    impossible    to    find    safer   bonds, 
have  been  the  turning  point.    It  was  felt  that  Southern   Pacific  refunding  4's  were  89  in 
this  was  about  the  worst  that  was  likely  to  July  and  have  recently  sold  at  83,  or  a  net 
happen,  and  that  bad  as  it  was  for  the  stock-  yield  of  5  per  cent.,  a  remarkably  high  return 
holders,  the  directors  of  the  world's  largest  for  a  first  mortgage  bond  of  one  of  the  great- 
corporation  had  acted  with  such  commend-  est  transcontinental  systems.     Union  Pacific 
able  conservatism  that  little  fear  need  be  felt  first  land  grant  4's,  another  real  first  mort- 
for    high-grade    investments    generally.      Of  gage  issue,  have  been  selling  at  89,  to  yield 
course   the   action   in   this  one  case   did   not  4^    per   cent.,    as   compared   with   93^2    in 
necessarily  influence  other  corporations,  but  July.    Armour  &  Co.  first  4^'s  have  sold  at 
in    fact   the   action    of   the    largest   concern  86,   or  4  points  below  July,   and   Brooklyn 
always   does    influence    others.      It   was    re-  Rapid  Transit  Consolidated  5's  at  95  as  com- 
alized,  for  example,  that  the  reduction  in  the  pared  with    100*4. 
common  stock  dividend  of  this  great  corpora-  _.     ..  .     ..        _.     ,  ,,  ~     ,  ,, 

tion  meant   that  the   75,000  owners  of   the  Dealings  on  the  New  York      Curb 

preferred  stock  of  the  same  company  were  no       The  first  market  to  be  really  opened  in 

longer  in  danger.  New   York   was   the    regular  outside   curb. 

Steel  common  had  sold  at  51%   the  last  Although  a  street  market  it  has  a  regular 

of  July,  at  37  or  38  in  the  October  "gutter"  organization  and   is  amenable  to  the  Stock 

market,  and  at  43  and  44  in  the  same  market  Exchange.     It  was  strictly  closed  for  several 

toward  the  middle  of  October.     When  the  months  and  transactions  conducted  through 

Stock   Exchange  closed  on  July  30   Union  committees  without  publicity  of  quotations, 
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just  as  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  on  No-  fundamental  industries  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
vember  12  permission  was  given  to  deal  in  lumber  and  the  building  trades.  But  the 
curb  stocks  without  any  restrictions,  and  sinking  fund  collateral  trust  mortgage  bonds 
considerable  advances  were  scored  in  a  num-  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  sold  as  low 
ber  of  stocks.  At  about  the  same  time  the  as  96,  and  perhaps  lower,  in  October,  had 
Stock  Exchange  removed  restrictions  upon  risen  to  100  in  November.  It  will  be  re- 
state and  municipal  bonds,  and  it  was  called  that  these  are  not  the  corporation's 
announced  that  the  Chicago  Exchange  first  mortgage  bonds,  its  first  lien  obligations 
would  probably  open  in  part  on  Novem-  having  all  been  taken  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
ber  24.  when  the  corporation  was  formed.  But  the 
It  was  noteworthy  that  even  the  bonds  of  "sinkers,"  as  the  second  mortgage  5's  are 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  moved  jocularly  called,  are  safe  enough  for  all 
up  in  November,  although  rarely  if  ever  reasonable  purposes.  Even  last  year  when 
were  the  unfilled  orders  of  that  great  con-  earnings  were  very  small  the  corporation 
cern  fewer  than  at  the  end  of  October,  had  some  $81,000,000  left  as  the  year's  sur- 
Both  directly  and  indirectly  the  war  has  plus  income  after  paying  interest  on  its 
aggravated    the   earlier    dullness   of   certain  bonds. 


II.— INVESTMENT  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  600.    A  FEW  STOCK  FUNDAMENTALS  possible  to  look  ahead  and  tell  with  certainty  that 
In  vour  investment  notes   you  frequently  speak  of  the  the  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  cash  resources 
speculative   nature   of   all   stocks,    even  the   highest  class.  iU .  J  .  .  ;l.         . 
Will   you   kindly  tell   me  whether  the   owner   of  stock  in  tnis  way  may  not  arise  at  any  time.     Therein 
such,   for   example,  as   Union   Pacific,   would   be   liable  lies  one  important  element  of  business  risk, 
to  loss  beyond  loss  of  dividends  and  shrinkage  of  value         if  a  stock  ;s  issued  in  the  form  of  a  "cumulative 
due   to   adverse  business  conditions.     In   other  words,  is           r          ,„          ,     ,.    .  ,       ■                    .        .  •  , 
the  owner  of  a  share  of  such  stock,  fully  paid,  liable  for  preferred     and  dividends  are  omitted  or  paid  at  a 
assessments    on  .  his    stock    for    improvements,    enlarge-  lower  rate  than  that  specifically  agreed  upon,  for 
ments    or    debts    that    may    be    incurred    by    the    issuing  any   length   of   time,   the   corporation   is  obliged   to 
corporation.     In  the  case  of  stocks  of  such  companies  as  „    i                 n   i_      i                           u   t         •     ■            •  i    j 
the  "Frisco,"  International  &  Great  Northern,  and  Rock  make  UP  a"  back  payments  before  it  is  entitled  to 
Island,   what  are   the   liabilities   of  stockholders   during  pay  dividends  on   any  stock  that  may  follow   the 
the  process  of  reorganization?  preferred.      But   the    point   is   that   even   preferred 
Our  purpose  in  speaking  so  often  about  the  spec-  dividends  may  be  indefinitely  omitted,  if  necessity 
ulative  nature  of,  or  the  elements  of  risk  inherent  requires,    or    perhaps    merely    if   the    discretion    of 
in,  all  stocks,  even  those  of  the  highest  grade,  is  to  the   directors   dictates,    for   an   indefinite    length   of 
emphasize   in    the   minds   of   investors   of   compar-  time   without  giving  the   holders  of  the   stock   re- 
atively   little   experience   the    fundamental    distinc-  course  in  legal  action  for  recovery, 
tion  between  bonds  or  mortgages  and  corporation        The    holder   of   a    mortgage,   or   of   a    mortgage 
shares.     We  find  many  cases  in   which  failure  to  bond,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  without  recourse, 
observe  this  distinction  is  the  cause  of  much  dis-  if    his    interest    is    not    paid    promptly.      He    may 
trust,  if  not  actual  misfortune.     In  the  sense  that  petition     for    receivership,     and    start    foreclosure 
stock    represents    nothing    more    than    partnership  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  both  principal  and 
participation  in  the  business  carried  on  by  the  issu-  interest.     He  stands  in  the  position  of  a  creditor, 
ing    corporation,    it    is    always    characterized    by  as  contrasted  with  the  position  of  a  partner, 
business   risk.     There   is  no   definite   legal  obliga-        Most    corporation    shares    are    issued    as    "fully 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  corporation  to  pay  dividends  paid,  and  non-assessable,"  the  principal  exceptions 
on   its  stock,  whether  it  be  common  or  preferred,  being  in  the   cases  of  mining  corporations.     This 
unless  there  are  profits  to  be  divided   among  the  means    that   no    liability    attaches   to   such    shares 
proprietors,   who   are   shareholders.     It  even   hap-  to    pay    assessments    for    purposes    like    those    you 
pens    oftentimes    that    when    sufficient    profits    are  mention, — improvements,    enlargements,    debts    in- 
earned    to    indicate    a    very    substantial    pro    rata  curred,  etc.     It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
division   among  the  stockholders,  the  directors  de-  stockholders  of  corporations  which  get  into  finan- 
cide  that  there  are  contingencies  that  ought  to  be  cial   difficulties  are  called  upon  to  make  contribu- 
met  in  order  to  strengthen  the  corporation's  gen-  tions,    more   or    less    loosely   called    "assessments," 
eral  position,  in  which  case  earnings  or  profits  are  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  business  on  its  feet, 
put  back   into  the   business,   or   "ploughed   in,"    as  There  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  stock- 
the    saying    goes,    instead    of    being    paid    out    in  holders   to   make    such   contributions.     They   may 
dividends.  refuse  to  put  more  money  in,  but  the  courts  have 
To    illustrate    this,    the    cases    of    a    number    of  held   that  such   refusal   destroys  whatever  equities 
corporations  which  have  omitted  or  reduced  their  they  may  have   and   shuts  them  out  entirely  from 
dividends  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  participating  in   the   future   prosperity  of  the  cor- 
might  be  cited, — cases  where  dividends  have  been  poration,    in    case    prosperity    happens    to    follow 
earned    by    substantial    margins,    but    where    their  reorganization.      At    least    in    the    cases    of    the 
disbursement    would     unquestionably     have    been  "Frisco"   and  the  Rock   Island,  it  seems  probable 
unwise    at    a    time    when    corporations    generally  that  contributions  of  this  kind  will  be  called  for, 
were  cut  off  from  their  supplies  of  new  capital,  but  there   is  no   means  of   telling  now   just  how 
which  is  always  needed,  if  progress  is  to  be  made  much   warrant   the    stockholders   will    be    able   to 
and    development   carried    forward.      It   is   never  find  for  meeting  them. 
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